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REGINALD  ROSS. 


A    CHRISTMAS    STORY. 


BY    EDGAR   FAWCETT. 


W'HEN    Miss  Beatrice  Sedgwick 
came  to  live  with  her  rela- 
tive, Mrs.  Ross,  she  made  a  fourth  iu 
the   household   circle,  which   already 
consisted  of  Reginald,  his  mother,  and 
a  Miss  Eloise  Forbes,  a  ward  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ross  and  an  heiress  of   no 
inconsiderable  wealth.       Eloise,  like 
Reginald,  was  at  present  absent  from 
the  Ross  country-mansion,  having  left 
on  a  visit  to  some  Newport  friends 
soon  after  the  general  arrival,  in  June, 
from  New  York. 

Reginald  Ross  was  now  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year.  He  was  what  we 
caU  fine-looking ;  his  limbs  were  large 
and  heavy-wrought,  though  neither 
unshapely  nor  ungraceful ;  his  breast 
was  the  breast  of  an  athlete,  and  his 
head,  small,  with  matted-looking  waves 
of  hair  worn  just  long  enough  not  to 
hide  its  dark  gloss  and  its  classic  crisp- 
11688,  crowned  a  throat  that  rose  from 
massive  shoulders  with  solid  majesty 
of  moulding.  His  eyes  were  of  a  soft 
humid  hazel,  but  noticeably  restle6& 
He  wore  a  brown    curly  beard  and 


moustache,  neither  of  them  abundant, 
and  he  dressed  with  a  kind  of  subdued 
dandyism  that  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  one  or  two  accentuated  touches  of 
colour. 

Since  her  son  was  never  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  regarded  his  move- 
ments, Mr&  Ross  was  not  greatly  sur- 
prised, one  morning,  to  have  him  sud- 
denly  return  from  a  fishing  tour  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  and  to  hear 
him  announce  his  intention  of  remain- 
ing at  home  for  an  indefinite  period. 

On  this  lady's  face,  delicate  as  a 
half-faded  wild  rose,  and  in  her  dark 
eyes,  that  had  doubtless  wrought  sorry 
havoc  of  old,  there  now  appeared 
much  quiet  satisfaction  at  the  intelli- 
gence given  by  her  son.  She  adored 
Reginald,  but  it  was  not  purely  for 
such  reason  that  she  now  desired  him 
at  home ;  for,  tenderly  loving  Bea- 
trice  Sedgwick  and  ymbing  with  fei- 
vour  to  see  her  R^inald's  wife,  Mr& 
Ross  perceived  in  the  absence  of 
Eloise  Forbes  a  future  reason  why 
these  two  young  people  should  enjoy 
much  of  each  other's  unshared  society. 

However  easily  intimate  might  have 


h'ht.ISALJ*    /:trs>. 


\n'vu  the  u.'riii>,  l.i  ;»  ;<'t"i •  .  .'i.  \\liif!» 
l{rj;innl(l  ;iik1  lira!  ri,  i-  l!;i<i  ^tM.Ml,  iIm-y 
(•oiild  timl  iioihiiii:  i'.  j>.■■^'  'v  |  ii'riici' 
at  ;ill  like  tln'ir  |>rts''ii  ii  tin-.n^.  'I'liry 
t<K>k  iVrijia-iit  \\;i!k-N  .11.  i  '■■ 'i-t  l.'H'k 
ri«l«'.s  l()^«*ili«'r  ;  ^  ■".rtin.i.--  \w  wu'ii'l 
>iK'iul  n  \\li«»i«  iiu'IIjIKl:  :i:  .''"I'iiii^ 
uioiiil  li>  luT.  Ml.--  K"^-  'i;"l  h  tii'J, 
toc),  (*ert.\iii  UTiiiii'-l.-Knl'l*-  M  iiij'i'-ii.s 
of  content uu-n I  ii.  'ii-;jfiii.*«lii'>  l'ca!:i.^ 
wliilt;  111-  ^V{lS^\■ith  I  H-.iirici  ;  it  in  •  iimii' 
«'iii])hatLL'  tcim  hill -n Li  lie  ;ij>{il!(Mi  •, 
wliich  ht*eiin'<l  likr  tin-  ll:l|•J•i«■^t  >«>it  mI" 


:nii;urv. 


I>iit  in  Hoal.riris  niiiiin-r,  .-ix  'i:i\s 
lapscil  alont;,  sin-  t'<»iil(i    rr.id    ncihiiiLi. 

N«»tlliug,     too,  in    tlM-    l'wVs    roiajKiSrl 

and  i)Ower-Mi^ii«"^linLi  fa«'<',  nvn-  wlmsc 
))roa«l-niouIded  f«»rrli('ad  tla-  l()\v-;:ii»\v- 
iug  hair,  Honu'whal  i-narsr  «»l"  T«-\tiiro, 
made  full  Ma'/k  rij»|»l«N.  h  \vm.*>  a  I;h-«' 
whose  fViTv  fcaHiiT  slit*  h.id  IcaiiHij 
dearly  to  lovt\  liut  \Ui»l  (»t'  all  it.>  lini- 

ft* 

]»id  gray  ey«'s,  cncrm'tii'.  svni]Milii'ti<-, 
iiitelUH'tual.  Mon*  tli:ui  (»ni.'c  had  a 
hteadfa.st  gii/t*  into  tltosf  cyi's  niatle 
Mi's.  lioss  tell  hcrs<'lf  that  Imtc  was 
the  woman  c>f  \\ona'n  whom  it  would 
delight  her  to  have    Ikt  ^mi  Keginahl 

niarrv. 

'  l^;ginald  is  n«)t  a  w«»uk  man,'  she 
had  ''»nce  told  Beatrice.  •  Instead  of 
this  he  is  a  hort  of  mainnd,  half-inea- 
pahlo  giaut.  In  numherU-ss  ways  he 
"'•alHes  analysis,  Ueeause  every  tiait, 
with  him,  takes  its  f<iree  from  a  frag- 
mentary spring  of  action  what  his 
mental  life  needs  is  its  missing  half- 
he  is  like  a  tall,  perfect  trt;e  huapperl 
in  the  middle.      L)o(;s  this  seem  wild 

fancy  I  * 

Naturally  R'atrioe  had  been  mvs- 
titled  at  the  time  these  strange  words 
were  uttered ;  but  an  exjdanation  had 
followed  them  which  astonislied  her 
deeply.  She  learned  from  Mrs.  Ross 
that  Reginald  had  been  the  eldest  of 
twin  brothers.  The  two  l)oys  were 
live  years  old  when  the  younger  bro- 
ther, Julian,  was  seize<l  with  scarlet 
fever  in  its  most  malignant  form,  and 
died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours, 
having  been  till  now  in  a  condition  of 


I 


jurf«'et  lieaitli.      Tin-   ili-'-usi-    \\a^   de 
velojifd  in  lJ«'«^ina;d  .•timosi  mimuIimim- 
ousK,  hut    l»v  wIjmI     •.<i'iiie«i  ii     lnii"M<-li' 
In*  was  savi'd. 

I  >iii'ing  those  tivr  •,«ai>»  '••■tV>re  du- 
lian  s  death,  Mrs.  I  Joss  in.i  <»l*t»Mi 
watched  with  singular  int-rest  what 
elos>»'  hondh  of  mutual  similaritv,  hoth 
in  naturi"  and  in  tempfrainent,  lioun*! 

tin-  two  little  hnithel-s  t(»''ethi'r.  Till- 
wav  in  which  outward  ol'i«  '-ts  <ir  hew 
ideas  impp'ssed  thwm  :  their  respe.- 
tive  tendem-ies  of  atlection  oi*  pi«;ju- 
dic<' ti>waid  certain  peoj.le  ;  their  tri- 
vial likes  and  dislikes  in  matters  of 
annisenient,  food,  aial  the  comni(»n(r 
impulses  of  sens*'  ;  theii*  susceplihilitv 
t«»  the  forces  of  humour,  compassion, 
angt-r,  disgust  :  all  these,  an«i  nian\ 
more  emhiyo  m-  full-developtd  chai' 
actei'istics  l>ore.  each  with  each,  ai: 
ehiMi'iit  of  resend)lan(;i.'  startlin«rK 
salient.  Pers(»n.s  In-fore  whom  ^h-- 
mentioned,  how«'V<'i\  \\  hat  se<'nie(l  in 
her  ipiesticuis  t)t  such  curious  inij»ort. 
laughed  at  ln-r  wontler  and  assuretl 
her  that  every  pair  of  twins  was  thus 
reci})rocally  constituted.  IJut  as  time 
jKisstnl  sImj  became  fonder  of  her  illu- 
sion, aiai  usecl  to  tell  hers«"lf  tliat  in 
some  .stranije  wav  one  soul  had  \h- 
ctMii'j  «livided  iM'tween  two  bodies. 

Nor  did  this  illush^ti,  with  Mr^. 
Koss,  jjossess  a  single  morbid  touih,  a 
single  shadow  of  <Iis«'onifort.  She 
never  watched  the  ehildii'n  when  they 
j»layed  together  without  a  secret  ghui- 
JUfss  at  their  charmiji;r  interchanLfe 
able  traits.  She  sometinie^%  use<l  lo 
wonder  whether  belwe<^n  their  very 
piiysical  motions  tln.-ir  was  not  a  sul> 
tie  concordance,  and  repeate<lly  sht? 
ha<l  assured  herself  that  many 
thoughts  occurred  to  ln^th  of  them  ai 
one  and  the  same  moment,  in  aj)- 
pearance  th(»y  were  .so  id  ike  tliat  she. 
their  own  mother,  even  up  to  the  time 
of  Julian's  death,  would  often  omit  to 
make  use  of  the  few  slight  signs  by 
which  she  told  them  apart^  And,  as 
previously  has  been  Siiid,  her  strange 
idea  reganling  them  dealt  her  no  pain. 
Even  if  for  a  moment  she  calmly  ad- 


ItKlilNALD   RO:sa. 


mitted  its  grotesque,  fantastic  truth, 
the  thought  of  two  lives  thus  indis- 
solublj  twined,  brought  with  it  not  a 
pang  of  anxiety  or  dread  Indeerl, 
whenever  it  took  the  serious  colours 
of  an  actual  thought  and  ceased  to  ; 
float  like  a  bodiless  influence  through 
the  atmosphere  of  feeling  only,  she 
would  ask  herself  whether  the  future 
of  these  two  boys,  if  thus  peculiarly 
viewed,  did  not  teem  with  beautiful 
suggestion,  did  not  differ  from  ordin- 
ary living  with  a  rich  positiveness  of 
variation  ;  and  whether,  at  the  same 
time,  their  cai»e  might  not  as  definitely 
place  itself  outside  the  uncanny  lim- 
its of  nature's  caprices,  as  the  lower- 
graded  example  of  two  fruits  mellow- 
ing to  maturity  on  the  same  twig. 

But  when  Julian's  death  occurred, 
and  the  terrible  threat  failed  to  fulfil 
itaelf    under    which    Reginald's    life 
seemed  for  days  to  quiver,  then  this 
poor  lady  found  that  her  giief -stricken 
soul  and  her  shattered  nerves  were  eager 
to  turn  what  had  once  been  a  pleasant, 
poetic  vagary  into  a  distressingly  dole- 
ful fear.     Since  she  had  lost  Julian, 
must  not  Reginald  soon  follow  him  ? 
Would  their  living  apart  be  a  possi- 
bility I     Ought  she  not  to  expect  with 
certainty   the   crushing   stroke    of   a 
second  blow,  now  that  the  first  ha<l 
fallen.     But  as  months  passed,  mak- 
ing themselves  into  a  year,  the  sword 
over  R^inald's  head  seemed  to  gain 
much  stouter   means   of   suspension. 
By  degrees  Mrs.  Ross's  wretched  dis- 
quietude died  a  natural  death ;  the 
boy  continued  healthful  and  vigorous. 
If  the  old  fancy  visited  her  now  and 
then,  it  was  summoned  by  something 
in  Reginald's  conduct,  for  whose  singu- 
larity this  visionary  explanation  some- 
times   offered    its    imaginative    aid. 
Later  on  in   her  son's   life  she  had 
incessantly  caught  herself  clinging  to 
that  old  dogma  of  mysticism,  and  in- 
terpreting his   oddest  actions  by  its 
convenient,     insubstantial    kind     of 
t^lossary. 

*  I  think   that  you   and   Beatrice 
have  never  been  better  friends  than 


just  now,'  Mrs.  Ross  made  bold 
enough  to  say,  on  a  special  afternoon 
when  Reginald,  having  learned  that 
he  must  take  a  solitary  horseback 
ride  because  his  usual  companion  had  a 
prostrating  headache,  manifested  some 
wholly  unconcealed  disappointment. 

*  I  don't  know  of  any  particular 
reason  for  such  change,'  he  rather 
lightly  answered,  *  provided  it  really 
has  taken  place.  Unless  it  is  because 
we  are  thrown  more  than  usual  upon 
each  other's  mutual  resources  of  enter- 
tainment,' he  added,  in  a  less  careless 
tone,  and  after  a  slightly  reflective 
look. 

This  reply  disappointed  his  mother, 
but  the  remark   which  had  called  it 
forth  dwelt  with  Reginald  some  time 
after  he  had  begun  his  solitary  ride. 
It  seemed  to  the  man  as  if  every  fibre 
of    his  spiritual    being  tingled   with 
pleasant  self-gratification  while  he  told 
himself   that    he    was   indeed  better 
fiiends  with  Beatrice  Sedgwick  now 
than  ever   l^efore.     She  had  always 
seemejl  to  him,  in  comparison  vdiYi  the 
other  women  whom  he  had  met  and 
known,  intellectually  to  overtop  them 
all ;  but  he  silently  admitted  this  after- 
noon (while  riding  his  free-gaited  tive- 
year-old    along    country    whose    rich 
greeneries  of  meadow  and  foliage  had 
been     brightly    fi*eshened    by    i*ocent 
rains),    that    Beatrice    blended   in   a 
marvellous  degree  logic  and  intuition, 
sympathy  and  ])ure  reason,  poetry  and 
sober  sense.     It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  plain  lul miration  of  man  to- 
ward woman  ever  goes  noticeably  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Reginald's  present 
feeling  ;  the  sort  of  admiration,  let  it 
be  added,  whose   least  and   greatest 
thrill    emanates    from  no  such  emo- 
tional vagueness  that  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily name  for  ourselves  its  exact 
source.     He  could  look  back  over  the 
past  fortnight  through  the  most  accu- 
rate and  unblurred  glasses  of  retro- 
s|)ect     He  could  account  to  himself, 
with  a  kind  of   arithmetical  tender- 
ness, for  each  separate  occasion  when 
he  had  felt  what  a  potent  attraction 
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hrr  prc'S^'iK-t"  t'Xf'it»Ml.  ][••  «\c'ii  ; in- 
sured his  own  tliou^'lit,  \sitli  siniic- 
tliin^  likv  rrodital'it*  Mi«\-t.*.s.>,  tli;i(  .i 
regard  whicli  tlius  \i<'Mrii  i.»  tlu- 
analytic  attvnijKh  ot"  liim  wli.i  onU'r- 
taint-Ml  it,  niusi  In*  u  i«':^'anl  l'a>«'<i  U|K»n 
the  most  la^tiujLj,  salV  ainl  rllicient 
f(^un(lati(»ns. 

There  was  sonii'thin^;,  loo,  in  thi^ 
wholosom<*  hreeziness  of  the  afternoon 
that  presented  to  him,  tlmnigli  tlie 
mediiun  of  sense,  a  rh'arlv  realized 
anah^orv  between  its  own  l>raein«/ 
force  or  ehecring  radianet*,  and  tlu* 
atmosphere  of  vigun»us  mental  hardi- 
hood, healthful  womanly  judgment, 
and  fresh,  large-souled  rhai-ity  sur- 
rounding his  pi*esent  estimate  of  B(ia- 
trice's  character.  Not  unnaturally  at 
such  a  moment,  moreover,  he  recalled 
his  mother's  (jvident  and  often-hinted 
longing.  Reginald  was  by  instinct 
what  his  biographer  owes  him  the  juvS- 
tice  of  naming — a  «lutiful  son,  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  almost  sjicred  imj>ort- 
ance  of  so  marked  a  maternal  wish, 
was  an  act  that  now^  linked  itself  in 
admirably  projjcr  sequence  to  tlie  con- 
victions which  had  just  preceded  it. 

The  most  radiant  moo<l  has  its  solar 
spots  of  gloom  ;  but  if  Reginald  was 
so  troubled  this  afternoon,  while  he 
spurred  his  good-blooded  animal 
briskly  down  more  than  one  agreeable 
slope  of  road,  tlie  gloom  took  its  dark- 
ness from  reminiscence  rather  than 
actuality.  He  had  been,  during  his 
eight-and-twenty  yeai's  of  lifetime,  the 
occasional  prey  to  a  certain  sinister 
spasm  of  feeling  which  far  rather 
merited  the  name  of  a  nervous  sensa- 
tion than  even  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  half-reasonable  impressions.  It  was 
a  monster,  infonne,  ingens,  to  which 
his  imagination  occasionally  opened  a 
door  of  sardonic  mental  ho8j)ita]ity  ; 
and  the  guest  would  now  and  then 
resist  every  method  of  ejection  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  the  stoutest  exorcis- 
ing cudgel  which  common  sense  pos- 
sesses within  her  armory.  If  he  remem- 
bered, just  now,  the  uncomfortable 
hours  passed  in  this  aggravating  sort 


of  hostsliip,  it  was  only  to  hmile  at  thr 
r«'C(»lle<;tion  of  a  ni<;htniare  which,  at 
the  [»rescnt  hour,  seemed  a.s  im-apable 
of  molesting  him  l»y  any  grim  assault 
as  the  very  landscape  through  winch 
he  j(»urnoved,  ;rreen  in  its  soft,  leafv 
s[)Iendour.  seemed  inviolat*'  -n gainst 
winter's  disfeaturing  rigours. 

Beatrice,  on  this  same  afternoon. 
ha<l  complained  of  a  sad  headach" 
Mr.^.  Kosis  had  mildly  insisted  upon  p«i'- 
fect  retirem(?nt,  and  at  least  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  slumber.  No  slum- 
ber came  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
headache  bejran  to  beat  siirelv  vet  siuv 
I  retreat  before  the  powers  of  silence  and 
repose.  It  was  al>out  six  oVlock  when 
'  Mi's.  Koss  softly  stole  into  the  cham- 
ber for  a  fourth  time,  antl  seated  her- 
self at  th(^  beilside  with  a  book.  Beat 
rice  at  last  had  fallen  into  a  peaceful 
and  even-breathed  sleep,  and  Mix 
Boss  wat<.-hed  her  clear,  strong  profile 
against  the  whiter  background  of  the 
pillow,  \\4th  that  radical  satisfaction 
felt  when  those  whom  we  love  ait^  at 
length  deliven^d  from  physical  j)ain. 
If  any  deity  of  sleep  had  occupied  a 
place  in  Mrs.  Boss's  theolog}-,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  moi*e  than  one  do- 
mestic tripod  would  now  have  been 
gratefully  set  smoking.  These  l)eing 
the  lady's  feelings,  it  is  not  strange 
that  an  expression,  almost  like  one  of 
anger  shotdd  have  filled  her  fac^e,  when 
her  maid  suddenlv  burst  into  the  room 
with  the  loud  voiced  and  seemingly 
pointless  observation  : 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Boss,  an*  you  here, 
ma'am  V 

St«rn  thoughts  of  giving  her  maid 
summary  discharge  held  brief  sway  in 
even  this  gentle  mistress's  bosom.  Tlie 
rare  sparkle  of  indignation  was  in  the 
mild  darkness  of  her  eyes,  as  Beatrice, 
i*oused  by  the  rude  tones,  lifted  her 
head  with  a  great  nervous  start  from 
the  pillow. 

*  Oh,  ma'am,  Mr.  Reginald,'  the  maid 
now  said,  in  whimpering  tones.  .  .  *I'm 
afraid  he's  hurt  very  bad  .  .  .  they'i^e 
bringing  him  into  the  house  now  .  .  . ' 

The  maid  went  on  with  her  distress 
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ing  intelligence,  and  of  the  two  ladies 
who  heard  it,  Mr&  Koss,  doubtless, 
onlj  took  into  consciousness,  after  this, 
a  stray  word  here  and  there,  such  as 
'horse,' or  'fainted  away  ;*  while  Bea- 
trice, on  the  other  hand,  clearly  com- 
prehending the  full  sense  of  the  intel- 
ligence, very  soon  had  fast  hold  of  both 
her  friend's  hands  and  was  saying  ra- 
pidly, yet  with  excellent  composure  : 

'  Don't  be  so  alarmed  until  you  know 
just  what  it  is.    Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
accident  may  not  prove  a  serious  one. ' 
Nearly   fainting  with  fright,    Mrs. 
Roes  presently  stood  at  her  son's  side, 
where  they  had  laid  him  on  a  lounge, 
in  one  of  the  lower  rooma    Reginald's 
eyes  were  closed  and  he  was  extremely 
pale ;  but  he  soon  gave  signs  of  not 
having  swooned,  of>ening  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  and  pointing  with  a  suppressed 
groan  toward  his  right  leg.     The  real 
truth  was  that  excessive  pain  in  the 
ankle  of  this  limb  had  temporarily  nul- 
lified all  the  man's  nervous  energy.   As 
soon  as  the  locality  of  his  injury  had 
been  discovered,  the  ankle  was  bared, 
and  already  its   bluish  swollen  look 
gave  serious  import  of  future  trouble. 
Meanwhile  Beatrice    had  despatched 
one  servant  for  a  doctor,  and  learned 
from  the  head-gardener,  HasUtt,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  accident,  just 
how  appallingly  narrow  an  escape  Regi- 
nald had  sustained.    Haslitt  was  him- 
self near  one  of  the  main  lawn-gates  at 
the  moment  that  a  bulky-looking  ped- 
dler's waggon  was  about  to  enter  it  At 
the  same  moment  his  master  appeared 
near  the  gate,  riding  briskly.     Regi- 
nald's horse,  terrified  by  the  uncouth  ve- 
hicle, reared  unmanageably  once,  and 
his  rider,  as  though  irritated  by  such  an 
unforeseen  procedure,    then  promptly 
spurred  him  forward.     But  rearing  a 
second  time,  the  horse  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  backward.  *  I  don't  know  what- 
ever saved  Mr.   Reginald  from    bein' 
crushed,'     Hajslitt  proceeded,    *  when 
that  thing  happened.     The  fence  hid 
him.  Miss,  an'  I  says  to  myself,  '^  he's 
killed,"  says  I,  "sura"  But  when  I  got 
through  the  gate,  there  was  the  horse, 


scamperiii'  like  mad  down  the  road, 
and  Mr.  Reginald  lyin'whitcMisasheet, 
with  his  right  leg  a-doubled  up  sti^aight 
under  him.  I  knew  quick  enough, 
Miss,  he'd  somehow  got  clear  o'  the 
horse,  but  I'm  afraid  o'  my  life  his 
ankle's  broke,  and  very  bad  broke, 
too.' 

Medical  authority,  however,  when 
it  arrived  soon  afterwaixl,  gave  scien- 
tific disproof  of  Haslitt's  theory.  Re- 
ginald was  suffering  from  a  violent  and 
rather  complicated  sprain  of  the  right 
ankle,  but  beyond  the  unavoidable  dis- 
comforts of  tedious  recovery  he  had  no 
reason  for  future  anxiety.  During  all 
the  period  between  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  sufferer's  side  and  the  sub- 
sequent arrival  of  the  doctor,  an  inter- 
val, which  intensified  sensation  on  at 
least  her  own  and  Mrs.  Ross's  part, 
must  have  made  twice  its  actual  length. 
Beatrice's  self-possession,  tranquillity, 
and  knowledge  of  soothative  if  not  cu- 
i*ative  applications,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  gi-oup  surrounding  poor 
agonized  ReginaUl  something  like  the 
commandant,  distributive  capability 
which  is  to  be  found  in  judicious  gene- 
ndship.  Once  or  twice,  even  amid  the 
excitement  pivceding  the  doctor's  ap- 
pearance, Mi*s.  Ross  felt  a  dreaiy  pang 
of  realization  break  through  her  anx- 
iety, as  she  observed  Beatrice's  unruf- 
fled preaence  of  mind.  Admii*able 
though  it  mightbe  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances, a  demeanour  so  collected 
spoke  ill  for  her  own  newly-roused 
hopes.  For  where,  in  this  courageous 
Wnignity,  was  there  one  gleam  of  any- 
thing like  actual  passion 

Those  same  hopes,  however,  were 
fed  with  a  fresh  force  during  the  after 
days  of  Reginald's  illness.  Never  was 
a  tenderer,  more  considerate  or  more 
accomplished  nui*se  than  Beatrice  now 
proved  herself.  A  vigorous  young 
fellow  of  active  temperament  is  not 
always  dowered  with  the  sort  of  en- 
durance which  makes  him  murmur- 
less  under  a  martyrdom  like  this  of 
Reginald's ;  but  it  is  cei-tain  that  the 
effect  of  Beatrice's  continual  attend- 
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ance,  \\vv  unf.iiliii^  interest,  ana  lier 
softly  genirtl  inaiuuT  j)rt'sent('<l  \\(*\\- 
erful  in<hic('in«*iits  Tnwjinl  rt'si<;natic)ii. 

A  fortnight  of  :il»soliit<'  in.tMlity  to 
walk  left  Ket^inald,   at    its  «*n<l,  <'<jual 
to  occasional   liol»l»lin^   jxTeiriinations 
about    the   house,    with    tli*-    Jiid   of  a 
stout    cane.        Ami    wha;.    ii(»\\.    %vei>* 
his      feelinj^s     tow.ml     tlie     woman 
whose   inanv    kind   other's  had  sn  les- 
sened  the  acutenrss  of  j>ast   pain   and 
the  tedium  of   enf(>rce<l  inaction]     It 
would  have  l>een   scarcely  possihlr  for 
his    esteem  of  her  character   by   anv 
noteworthy  d^'giee  to  dt'<'j>en  ;    but  in 
so  far  as   concerncil    Ids  less  rational 
ami  reflective  valuation  of   her  excel- 
lences, he  was  \-ery    willing   to  assure 
himself    that   a    marked     change  had 
taken   place.      Nothing  is   more  ditli- 
cult  to  trace   with    accurate   })iecision 
than  are  the  shadowy  boundaries  be- 
tween  an  excess  of  devout   spiritual 
respect,  as  in  a   case  like    Reginald's, 
and  that  warmei-   unreasonalde  state 
of  sexual  attraction    which  dispenses 
with  self-incjuiry  and  lapses  away  into 
the  bland  h(?edlessness  of  rosv  senti- 
ment.      lleginald  felt  sure  that  he  had 
passed  these  boundaries,   and  was  re- 
peatedly on  th«'  verge  of  telling  Bea- 
trice so,  in  aj)propriately  ardent  words. 
Indeeil,     it    hap]>ened,    on    a    certain 
morning,  that,  after  Beatrice  had  read 
aloud   for   moi*e  than    an   hour  from 
Browning's   *  Men  and  Women,'  and 
then  left  him  upon  the  lounge   in  the 
sitting-room,    the    man   took    himself 
severely  to  task  for  useless  procrasti- 
nation. 

It  was  about  mid-day,  and  the  win- 
dows were  shaded  coolly  from  the 
somewhat  fierce  July  sunshine  out- 
side  ;  a  di*eamy  veil  of  dusk  covered 
the  lightly  elegant  apjxjintments  of 
the  room — its  pale  matting  ;  its  soft- 
blue  rugs»  scattered  over  the  floor  ;  its 
slender  bamboo  furniture,  and  its 
many  tasteful  ornaments  of  statuette 
or  book-rack  or  flower-filled  vase.  Re- 
ginald's self-reproaches,  vehement  for 
a  slight  while,  soon  took  the  form  of 
a  gently  comfortable  resolution,  much 


in  accordance  with  the  tran<|uil  ease 
of  li is  surroundings.  Yes,  at  the  next 
oj)portunity — which  would  doubtless 
o<*cur  that  sfinie  afterno<»n,  when  Kt*a- 
t!-ice  had  promised  to  renew  her  read- 
ing lie  W(.)uld  end  all  further  ne»Ml 
less  (leliiy.  Tt  even  occurred  to  him 
that  a  certain  graceful  relativity  and 
seipience  might  be  made  to  surround 
the  woi'ds  which  he  c()ntemj)lated 
speaking,  if  he  should  suggest  that  she 
read  from  tli(^  lattcn*  ])assages  of  the 
'  Princess,'  where,  though  small  re- 
semblance exists  between  the  jK)siti()n 
of  Ida  toward  her  wounded  lover  and 
that  of  Beatrice  toward  himself,  there 
would  still  be  an  almost  ex(juisite  fund 
of  suggestiven(»ss  in  those  lovely  lines 
which  describe  how  two  weddecl  souls, 
each  with  its  separate  yet  similar  lofty 
aim,  each  with  its  reciproc^il  tribute 
of  respect,  ailection  and  trust,  may  in 
the  end  reach  that  sweet  triumph  of 

The  twoH'clrd  heurt  IxiatiuK,  with  'tnc  full  8tr«»ko, 
Life' 

Shoi-tly  after  this  dilettante  piece  of 
meditation,  Reginald  fell  into  a  pleas- 
ant doze.  His  ankle  had  rather  mur- 
dered slec^p  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  doubtless  for  this  reason  his  nap 
was  a  somewhat  sound  t>ne.  Awak- 
ing about  a  half-hcmr  Liter,  he  was 
straightway  conscious  of  having  been 
roused  from  slee})  by  some  shar])ly 
disturbing  agency.  Ifis  lounge  was 
close  against  one  of  the  side  windows  of 
the  room.  Ix)ud  cries,  as  though  from  a 
terrified  cliild,  were  sounding  some- 
where near,  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
they  s<»emed  to  emanate  from  a  j>ortion 
of  the  lawn  just  beyond  this  window. 
With  but  slight  eflToit  he  was  able  to 
throw  back  the  blinds.  Theie  was  no 
piazza  Jigainst  this  portion  of  tin* 
house,  and  a  green  sweep  of  sunlit 
lawn  was  immediately  brought  to  view. 
At  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  yards 
away,  he  |M»rceived  two  figures,  one 
that  of  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of 
the  head  gardener,  Haslitt,  while  the 
other  figure  was  plainly  that  of  Bea- 
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trice  Sedgwick.  The  child  was  in  a 
perfect  spusui  of  shrill-toned  crying. 
Beatrice  bent  over  her,  holding  in  one 
liAnd  a  handkerchief,  with  which  she 
seemed  endeavouring  to  staunch  a 
wound  on  the  giri's  arm.  Still  fur- 
ther on,  Reginald  now  discovered  that 
a  certain  large  Newfoundland  dog,  for 
several  years  a  j>et  of  his  own,  lay 
crouching  in  a  sort  of  sick  attitude, 
with  protruded  tongua  He  was  on 
the  point  of  calling  out  to  Beatrice, 
inquiring  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
when  a  new-comer  appeared  on  the 
scene.  This  was  none  other  than 
Haslitt  himself,  wearing  a  very  ex- 
cited demeanour,  and  cairying  a  gun. 
Advancing  toward  the  dog  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution,  Haslitt  sudden- 
ly levelled  upon  him  the  muzzle  of  the 
weapon ;  one  moment  later  a  clear  dis- 
ch&iqge  was  heard,  and  the  dog,  shot 
through  the  head,  lay  in  his  death 
agony 

Beatrice    now  left  the    screaming 
child  and  harried  toward  Haslitt  The 
two  held  a  brief  conversation  together, 
purpoeely low-voiced.  Reginald  giiessed 
what  was  being  said  while  he  noticed 
the  anxious  look  on  Beatrice's  face 
and  the  gardener's  serious  shake  of 
the  head  as  he  turned  and  pointed  to 
the  now  motionless  animal.     Hasten- 
ing back  to  the  child,  Beatrice  knelt 
at  her  side.     A  thrill  almost  of  horror 
passed  through  Reginald  as  he  saw 
the  lips  of  her  whom  he  had  resolved 
to  maJce  his  future  wife  press  them- 
selves against  the  wounded  arm.    But 
from  whatever  cause  the  thrill  began, 
it  ended  in  an  enthusiasm  of  admira- 
tion.    He  had  needed  no  further  evi- 
dence of  this  creature's  nobly  charita- 
ble nature,  yet  here  was  thrust  u|)on 
him  the  final  convincing  proof  of  it ! 
What   other    woman    would  have 
acted  with  this  fearless,  unselfish  be- 
nignity 1      If  she  consented  to  marry 
him^  ^ould  he  not  have  won  a  trea- 
sure of  surpassing  worth  1 

A  little  later  he  made  known  to  the 
group  on  the  lawn  that  he  had  ob- 
served them.     Beatrice  passed  indoors, 


after  having  tightly  bandaged  the 
child's  arm  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
given  Haslitt  instructions  at  once  to 
go  for  a  doctor.  When  she  entered  the 
room  whence  Reginald  had  watched 
her,  it  is  hardly  hyperbole  to  say 
that  his  maimed  state  alon(»  preventeii 
him  from  throwing  himself  at  her  feet 
after  the  old-time  romantic  fashion, 
and  covering  her  hands  with  many 
kLsses  of  fealty,  of  honour,  and  of 
prida  Beatrice  walked  up  to  where 
he  lay  in  a  half -reclined  attitude,  and 
with  a  slight  smile  on  her  tranquil 
face,  said : — 

*  So  you  have  been  watching  that 
pleasant  little  affair  ?  I  hope  I 
haven't  shocked  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  *  you  have 
shocked  me — and  very  much.  But  I 
suppose  I  had  no  right  to  be  shocked. 
It  was  no  more  than  just  what  one 
should  have  expected  from  you.' 

His  tones  so  palpably  l)es[)oke  his 
real  meaning  that  they  seemed  to  em- 
barrass her.  *  The  dog  was  probably 
not  mad,'  she  liegan,  with  a  touch  of 
confusion  al)Out  her  rapid  sentences ; 
*but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
been  sick  for  a  day  or  two  and  that 
when  little  Jane  attempted  to  make 
him  play  with  her  he  bit  the  child 
quite  cruelly.  Haslitt  was  for  shoot- 
ing him  on  the  spot  You  know  the 
old  superstition.  I  don't  believe  I 
could  have  stopped  the  shooting  if  I 
had  commanded  him  ever  so  harsldv. 

• 

Of  course  the  best  plan  was  to  have 
waite<l  and  discovered  just  what  the 
dog's  malady  really  proved  to  l>e.  But 
my  coinnion-sense  suggestions  were 
worthless  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
poor  ignoi*ant  fellow.  I  was  a  tyrant 
to  1)0  put  down  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  So  he  put  me  down — and  shot 
your  Lion.  I  hoi)e  you  are  not  in- 
consolabla' 

Reginald's  face  was  bright  with  a 
smile  as  he  held  out  toward  her  a 
hand  which  she  could  not  choose  but 
see  and  taka  Her  own  hand  was 
very  cool  and  firm,  but  his  had  both 
an  unwonted  warmth  and  tremor. 
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*  I  believe/  lie  sr»ftly  n'j>li<Ml,  -tli.it 
it  must  ri'Ht  with  you  whctlitT  I  nm  to 
l)e  inconsolable  or  not 

And  then  he  <'ann'  to  an  :ilirii]'t 
pause,  for  a  higli  ^ij-lish  v«.»u»'  w.i.s 
heard  outside.  uimI  tln^  next  nionnnt  a 
slim  youni4  tigun-  burst  into  ilu- room. 

*  Why,  Eloise/  exclaimed  Ueatrioe, 
promptly  moving  tow.-ii-ds  tlif  intru- 
der. ^  \(>\\  have  arrived  a  dav  enilirr 
than  we  expected.' 

Eloise  laughctl  a  shrill  silv»Mv  lau^h 
as  she  kissed  Bealricr  impul>ivj'ly  «>n 
either  cheek.  '  Yes,  the  Marksleys 
were  coming  straight  from  New})ort 
to  our  own  hotel,  so  I  couldn't  miss 
the  opportunity  of  having  tlu*m  take 
care  of  me  instead  (»f  that  stupid  old 

Mrs.  Osgooil Oh,  then*  you  are, you 

poor  Reginald  '  (running  uj)  to  the 
invalid  and  seizing  his  hand  in  her 
own  gloved  clasp).  *  I've  felt  so 
dreadfully  for  vou  ever  since  I  heard 
of  it.  But  you'n^  ever  so  much  better, 
aren't  you  \  And  you  liaven't  lost 
flesh  a  bit  ;  hus  he,  Beatrice  ?  You're 
just  the  same  gn?at  big  creature  you 
used  to  be.  A  little  bit  paler,  though, 
now  Hook  well  at  vou.' 

Consideraldy  paler.  Miss  Eloise 
might  have  thought,  could  she  have 
compare<l  Kegmald's  j)resent  a})pear- 
aiice  with  what  it  had  been  just  Ix^- 
fore  her  entrance.  The  bright  blue 
eyes  and  the  plump  little  fa(»e,  rimmed 
with  waves  of  yellowish  hair,  expres- 
sed a  sort  of  funny  sup'rHcial  sympa- 
thy, as  Miss  Forbes  seated  h(*rself  on 
a  secdon  of  the  unoccupied  lounge, 
still  retaining  the  invalid's  hand.  And 
very  probably  she  did  not  feel,  tlirough 
her  intervening  glove,  how  almost 
clammily  cold  that  hand  of  lieginald's 
had  now  l)ecome. 

Another  week  aceomplished  won- 
dei"8  for  Reginald's  sf»rained  ankle. 
He  was  able,  at  its  end,  to  dispense 
with  the  cane,  and  though  still  an  im- 
perfect walker,  the  evidence  of  his 
injury  now  decreased  with  daily 
rapicQty.  During  this  same  week  two 
letters  had  been  exchanged  between 
himself  and  his  friend  Wallace  Wil- 


lanl,  recentlv  returned  from  a  con- 
siderable  stay  in  iMirope.  The  result 
of  this  con'esp(uideneir  was  Mi*.  W il- 
ia id  .s  appearance  at  \\\k'  house  of  his 
old  friemi. 

^>uick  of  manner,  slim  ami  rather 
unnoticeablc  in  ligure,  possessing  a 
face  that  suggeste«l  almost  a  decade 
more  than  his  real  age  of  thirty-two, 
Wallace  Willard  rarely  impressed  at 
first  .sight.  II is  featuivs  were  of  good 
regi^arity,  but  his  somewhat  lean 
vihiige  nidlitied  their  etiect,  being  of  a 
slightly  >^llowish  colouring.  He  had 
inherited  at  an  early  age  a  sullicient 
comi»eience  to  permit  the  indulgence 
of  that  extraordinary  American  ecc<'n- 
tricitv  usually  defined  as  being  'with- 
out  a  business.'  Many  years  of  his  life 
had  b(H?n  spent  in  tnivel,  and  t.hes(^ 
same  years  had  proved  productive  of 
much  valuable  social  experience.  He 
was  a  man  with  no  special  predomina- 
ting tendency,  but  with  a  liberal  ap- 
preciative int.lination  toward  all  that 
was  worthy  of  a  cultured  tAst<%  and 
of  an  educated  intellect  originally  well 
above  the  common.  He  recognized 
the  shortcomings  of  humanity,  as  the 
unprejudiced  obs(?rver  and  the  thinker, 
wholly  freed  from  inherited  bigotries, 
wholly  exen)[)t  from  all  distorting 
touches  of  dogma,  may  alone  reeog- 
nize  them.  Coatc^d,  to  those  who  first 
met  him,  with  a  light  tilm  of  what 
might  almost  r(;semble  cynicism,  he 
was  promptly  found,  by  all  whom 
this  deceptive  over-dress  did  not  repel, 
to  w^ear  beneath  it  a  serious  mailwoi-k 
of  reflective  soimdness  and  moral 
solidity.  lie  had  looked  deeply 
enough  into  life  to  have  discovei*e<] 
that  what  seem  its  baffling  mysteries 
and  entanglements  are  themselves  a 
silent  scorn  of  anything  like  sceptical 
approacli  ;  and  while  he  was  far  from 
preserving  any  faith  which  might  be 
called  definite  or  positive,  his  resi)ect 
for  the  very  majesty  of  those  insoluble 
problems  constituting  human  existence, 
informed  him  with  a  calm  and  patient 
philosophic  trust,  full  cf  lofty  libeml- 
ity  and  wise  meditation. 
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Conversationally  he  knew  how  to 
make  himself  charming,  and  with  a 
fresh  rarity  of  charm,  that  the 
whole  Ross  household  were  not  slow 
to  discover  and  appreciate.  Eloise 
should  perhaps  be  excepted  from  the 
list  of  his  more  earnest  admirers  ;  for 
where  it  was  a  question  of  pleasing 
YOung  bachelors  she  belonged  to  that 
class  of  feminine  entertainers  who 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  scorning 
even  the  holy  laws  of  hospitality 
themselves,  provided  she  were  not  at 
all  times  rewarded  with  a  good  lion's 
share  of  notice. 

'I  don't  dislike  him — oh,  not  a 
bit ! '  she  told  Reginald,  one  evening, 
while  he  and  she  were  standing  to- 
gether on  the  starlit  piazza,  having 
left  a  family-group  within-doors.  *  But 
I  feel  (don't  you  know  ?)  as  if  I  were 
the  merest  cypher  when  he  is  present, 
and  of  course  that  bothers  my  vanity, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  can't  you 
understand ! ' 

*  I  think  I  can  understand,'  Regin- 
ald said,  with  a  smile  that  the  young 
lady  did  not  see. 

But  she  detected  a  satiric  ring  in 
his  tones  and  fired  up  quite  vigorously. 
*  Oh,  you  can,  can  you  1  Well,  no 
doubt  I'm  not  fit  to  breathe  in  the 
same  room  with  that  prodigious  wise- 
acra  He  exhausts  all  the  air.  What 
made  you  follow  me  out  1 '  (with  a 
sudden  lowering  of  the  voice  and  a 
quick  lifting  of  the  eyes  to  his  face, 
succeeded  as  rapidly  by  a  downward 
looL)     *  I  wish  you  hadn't' 

It  is  possible  that  Reginald  already 
wished  very  much  the    same    thing. 
Since  the  first  coming  of  Eloise  Forbes 
into  his  irother's  household,  there  had 
been  a  new    incident   foi*ce  directed 
upon  his  life,  whose   effects  he   had 
himself  been  watching  with  a  sort  of 
disappointed  wonder,  at  certain  sep- 
arate intervals  during  the  past  five 
years.      The  man  somehow  revolted 
from  what  his  temperament   seemed 
imperatively  to   ordain.      While    he 
was   in   Eloise's    company   his   mind 
seemed  to  close  every  door  of  intellec- 


tual congeniality  except  that  of  a  little 
antechamber,  as  it  might  be  said, 
where  trifling  fancy  and  light  pleas- 
antry, and  often  random  nonsense, 
gained  free  admission.  That  his  feel- 
ing for  Eloise  should  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  passion,  he  sometimes 
made  haughtiest  mental  denial  ;  that 
it  was  a  passion,  dominating  him  with 
a  tyranny  as  irresistible  as  distasteful, 
he  now  and  then  dejectedly  confessed. 

He  had  never  come  neai'er  to  a 
complete  victory  over  these  self-iles- 
pised  impulses  than  just  before  Eloise's 
return.  Had  she  remained  away  a 
few  days  longer,  and  had  Beatrice 
given  favourable  answer  to  his  suit, 
the  change,  he  could  not  help  believ- 
ing, might  have  assumed  a  most  per- 
manent and  resistant  stability.  Closer 
personal  nearness  to  Constance,  and 
those  respectful  caresses  and  [)ure 
fondlings  that  their  engagement  must 
sweetly  have  sanctioned,  might  have 
lighted  with  the  real  sacred  flame  an 
altar  whose  sculptured  beauty  alone 
needed  this  one  illuminative  grace. 
But  now  the  altar  seemed  not  only 
hopeless  of  the  kindling  touch  ;  it  had 
been  overthrown  as  well  And  who 
had  been  the  iconoclast  ]  A  flippant- 
minded  girl,  a  piece  of  pink-and- white 
wilfulness,  too  well-dowered  with  mis- 
chief to  be  called  innocent,  and  too 
shallow  to  make  the  charge  of  wicked- 
ness ever  a  just  one  !  In  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  Reginald's  late  ix- 
solution,  now  followed  the  strength  of 
its  reaction.  *  I  can  do  nothing,'  he 
told  himself,  as  these  new  days  lapseil 
along.  *  If  I  wen?  a  lesser  man  or  a 
greater  man,  it  might  be  well  '"ith 
ma  As  I  now  exist,  there  is  but  one 
course  left :  To  go  away.  I  have  gone 
many  times  before.  A  year  ago  it  was 
Europe ;  it  shall  be  Europe  again,  and 
this  time  for  an  indefinite  space.' 

But  he  did  not  go  away.  Willard's 
visit  as  yet  showed  no  signs  of  termi- 
nation, and  he  indeed  seemed  holding 
Reginald  at  his  host's  word  as  regard- 
ed making  a  most  extended  stay. 
Meanwhile  each  new  day  only   aug- 
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inent€Kl  tli(!  nnliappv  sprll.  Mun;  ihtin 
once  a  cerlain  bitterly  (l»'S]H)iuloiit 
mood  laul  its  l)lack  luiud  u])<)ii  Ko^d- 
iiald's  soul.  His st'lf-riiortitioitinii  now 
appoan^l  to  takt*  scK^n^t  pleasurr*  in 
assigning  uno  grott\'^rpU'  and  sir.ingt'ly 
iuiaginativo  causi?  to  wlutt.  dnrinji  all 
rational  moments,  li**  rondminod  a,^ 
unpardonable  weakm^ss. 

No  wholesome  effects  had  sprung 
from  a  contidonoe  oni«'  made  hv  Mrs. 
Ross  to  her  son  n^ijardin^  the  sin^'ular 
fancy  with  which  she  herself  had  heen 
haunted.  It  is  sure  that  the  sti'ong 
impression  which  tliat  odd  story  rela- 
tive to  his  brother  Julian  from  the 
di*8t  made  ujjon  1  Reginald,  had  never 
been  revived  into  more  ])ositive  me- 
morial colours  than  Just  at  present. 

AgJiin  an«l  aLcain  lie  was  on  the 
point  of  eontitlini;  all  his  nnsery  to 
Wallace  Willard,  and  humblv  a.skin*^ 
advice  from  a  judgment,  an  intelli- 
gence and  a  psychical  kecn-sightedness 
which  he  granted  were  superior  to  liis 
own.  But  Reginald's  courage,  in  this 
matter,  was  wholly  disproi)oi*tionate 
to  his  yearning.  Always  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  he  dreaded  the  latent  amuse- 
ment, if  notliing  more  serious,  which 
so  quaint  a  confession  might  provoke  ; 
and  just  now  liis  j)osition  be<.'ame  se- 
cretly aggravated  from  an  unex[)ected 
source. 

The  larj^e  neij^hbouriui'  hotel  num- 
l)ered  among  its  j)resent  guests  a  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  who  very  oft^ai  strolled 
over,  both  mornings  and  evenings,  for 
the  apparent  purf)ose  of  being  point- 
edly civil  to  Kloise.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman whom  she  had  known  for  sev- 
eral y(iars,  meeting  liim  rather  fre- 
quently in  town  during  the  winter. 
He  was  tall,  straiglit  limbed,  with  an 
oval  face,  pleasant  grayish  eyes  and  a 
scant  blonde  mousUiche.  E8caj)ing  the 
charge  of  foppery,  he  nevertheless  ex- 
hibited a  daintiness  of  costume,  a  per- 
ceptible affectation  of  manner  and  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  imitate  pre- 
vailing fashions.  Jealousy  was  be- 
yond doubt  wholly  exempt  from  the 
unwilling  toleration  with  which  Regi- 


nald ret;arded  him,  after  a  few  mee* 
in^s.  He  deserved  the  name  of  well- 
intui-me<l,  in  its  most  absolute  sense. 
( >n  many  subjects  he  was  |K)sitively 
redundant  with  fjicts  ;  tluency  sehloin 
failed  him;  he  sparkled  at  times  with 
stimething  that  it  would  be  hypercri- 
tical not  to  allow  as  wit ;  his  stock  of 
happy  phrases  perj^etually  showeii  it- 
self :  hf»  was  adroit  at  veiling  his  ig- 
norance. ^^'1T  often  under  i'raceful 
epigi*am  :  he  was  a  nuin  who  might 
shine  for  an  hour  or  so  where  his  in- 
tellectual bett^i-s  would  seem  justlv 
enough  to  merit  the  charge  of  dul- 
ness.  But  his  measui*e  was  limited, 
and  Reginald  was  not  \\Tong,  j»erhaps, 
in  his  ra]>id  taking  of  it.  *  I  supjK^se 
the  man  is  what  ought  to  be  calle<l 
clever,"  he  told  Willard  one  evening. 
whil«'  snioking  a  late  citr^r  with  his 
friend,  after  the  ladies  haddisaj)y>eared; 
'  but  for  myself  he  compares  with 
men  of  really  interesting  parts  about 
the  same  as  the  dictionary  would  com- 
pare  with  any  enjoyable  piece  of  read- 
int(.  Bv-the->>v,  Kloise  asked  him  to 
make  one  of  our  little  picnic  to-mor- 
row. ' 

Reginald  was  not  wholly  ill-pleased, 
however,  that  the  iittle  pic-nic  in 
question  had  been  made  to  include 
Mr.  Austin's  company.  H«^  had  a 
dreary  certainty  that  most  of  his  own 

ft  V 

time  would  be  given  to  Klois(j,  pro- 
vided a  party  of  four  allowed  him  op- 
portunities of  unlindted  frt'-a-tffe. 
And,  to  put  the  matter  in  its  harshest 
terms,  he  was  ashamed  that  Wallace 
Willard  should  have  any  such  strik- 
ing  proof  as  might  then  be  aftbrded, 
of  how  Eloise's  society  could  attract 
him  with  so  engrossing  an  eiiiciency. 
Hitherto  he  had  managed  to  shroud 
from  Willard,  under  a  half -abstracted 
sort  of  carelessness,  th(j  spiritual  ser- 
vitude which  bound  him.  And  so, 
on  the  following  morning,  when  Aus- 
tin, with  fresh-looking,  blond  demean- 
our, really  appeared,  Reginald's  wel- 
come wore  a  touch  of  cordiality  no  less 
insincere  than  explainable. 

The  party  of  five  started  on  foot  tor 
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a  certain  charming  spot  called  Green 
Hollow,  which  they  reached  after 
perhaps  an  hour  of  leisurely  walking. 
On  either  side  of  the  hollow,  rose 
thick-wooded  hills,  one  of  which  broke 
most  beautifully  at  its  base  into  rocky 
cavelike  irregularities,  of  lichen-grown 
and  fern-plumed  picturesqueness.  A 
houlder-broken  stream  foamed  through 
the  delightful  vale,  on  its  way  toward 
lower  luids. 

The  morning,  though  somewhat  op- 
pressively warm  during  their  walk, 
left  this  cool  monastic  retreat  almost 
untouched  by  its  ardours.  Everybody 
was  sun-wearied  on  reaching  the  end 
of  the  walk,  and  everybody  soon  re- 
covered under  the  sweet  touch  of  a 
new  refreshing  atmosphera 

Two  servants  had  accompanied  the 
party,  bearing  liberally-filled  hampers, 
and  after  nearly  an  hour  of  what 
perhaps  struck  more  than  one  person 
as  general  conversation  of  a  rather 
aimlefls  order,  the  edibles  being  spread 
^pon  a  tract  of  meadowy  sward,  cold 
chicken  vied  in  its  allurements  with  a 
savoury  store  of  other  dainties. 

Austin  was  what  his  admirers  (and 
such  men  always  have  devoted  ad- 
nurers)  would  have  called  in  his  best 
▼em  this  morning.  He  told  several 
sprightly  stories,  nearly  all  of  which 
^kled  with  some  foreign  reminis- 
cence J  he  seemed  bent  upon  infusing 
»  gentle  spirit  of  mirth  into  the  party, 
notwithstanding  the  marked  resist- 
Mice  that  somehow  met  this  noble  at- 
tempt; and  far  from  anything  like 
Daonopoly  of  Eloise's  society,  he  ap- 
peared even  to  avoid  securinff  one. 
'uMuly,  while  the  eating  was  in  pro- 
P^,  he  waxed  despondent,  declared 
"JDwelf  unable  to  make  anybody 
**My,*  and  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
^fd-torrents,  where  all  the  brief  sen- 
^liceg  trod  hot  on  each  other's  verbal 
^^Is,  he  poured  forth  amusing  re- 
^Jjachea  Reginald  and  his  friend 
wilhtfd  now  and  then  exchanged 
'^ks,  as  two  calm-eyed  sensible  horses 
^U  do  on  witnessing  the  wild  gam- 
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*  With  what  object  do  five  people 
meet  together  as  we  are  met  now  ? ' 
said  Austin,  brandishing  a  chicken- 
leg  loftily  in  one  of  his  white  woman- 
ish hands.  *  Is  it  to  look  pensive 
over  a  waterfall.  Miss  Beatrice  1  Is 
it  to  smell  our  vinaigrette  and  wish 
we  had  not  walked  here,  Miss  Eloise? 
Is  it  to  appear  wisely  absent-minded, 
Hoss?  And  Willard,  is  it  to  show 
even  less  appetite  than  conversation  ? 
Why  let  to-day's  pic-nic  get  itself  re- 
gistered in  our  memories  as  a  failure? 
If  so,  we  shall  shrink  from  all  futui^ 
pic-nics,  and  scent  eyinm  in  the  very 
name  of  one.  For  myself  I  have  done 
my  best,  but  I  have  been  grossly  re- 
buffed. Yet  never  mind  that;  all 
social  reformers  have  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  contempt.  Already  having 
taken  one  glass  of  claret,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  accompany  with  more  claret 
this  yet-undevoured  chicken-leg.  Af- 
ter that,  I  shall  probably  have  gained 
courage  enough  for  the  dreadful  act 
of  boldness  which  I  meditate.  What 
is  this  act  of  boldness  ?  It  is  to  storm 
your  outworks  of  unsocial  melancholy. 
It  is  to  sing  a  comic  song. — By  Jove! 
how  dark  things  are  getting  ! ' 

*I  should  say,  Mr.  Austin,'  now 
laughed  Beatrice,  *that  your  comic 
song  will  have  to  be  sung  in  the  midst 
of  a  thunder-storm,  unless  vou  rather 
expedite  it.' 

The  clear,  blue  sky  above  them  had 
indeed  darkened  during  the  past  few 
minutes  into  thick-folded  masses  of 
purple  cloud.  One  of  those  sudden 
storms  to  which  our  American  sum- 
mer is  so  often  subject,  had  hurried 
up  with  startling  velocity  from  the 
South-west.  Low  grumbles  of  thun- 
der already  sound  in  surly  distinctness, 
and  the  gloom  deepened  with  every 
new  moment 

*  We  shall  catch  it  in  about  ten  min- 
utes,' exclaimed  Reginald,  springing 
from  the  ground ;  but  his  prophecy 
was  an  incorrect  one  ;  for  in  half  that 
space  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
two  servants,  abruptly  deluged  while 
endeavouring  to  replace  the   edibles- 
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witbiii  the  liaui|HM*s,  \v«'iv  fi»n*(Ml  to 
((uit  tliL'ir  task  aii^l  j()iii  the  other  [Mo- 
tion of  t\\ii  i»artv-  (Irvlv  rn^t'niurt'.l  In*- 
nciith  those  nnkv  t'o verts  whos*'  ovt-r- 
jutting  rid^^es  atrordetl  a:ii}>h;  shelii-r. 
KhjLse,  uei'vous  from  the  fii-st  a)-|>inaeh 
of  the  storm,  uttere«l  mci-c  tliaii  our 
territied  ory  as  vivid  liglitiiing-llashes 
illumiiietl  the  ahuost  si  ►lid  sheets  of 
down-rushing  rain,  and  wer**  jn'omptly 
foUowenl  bv  furious  n>ars  of  thnndt-r. 
Keginakl  and  i5eatri<'e  wm'  on  «'itlicr 
sid(M)f  tlie  frigliteiied  [X\v\,  /ind  to  Kegi- 
nahl  there  was  something  liktr  a  dinvt 
mockery  of  his  own  ]>osition  in  the  in- 
tensity of  contrast  between  tlie  se- 
[»arat<'  demeanours  of  Kloise  and  her 
companion.  One  face  woie  a  childisli 
teiror  that  well  suited  the  occasional 
j)lttintive  cries  issuing  from  its  li{)s  ; 
the  otlier  face  was  a  trille  [)aler  tlian 
usual,  perhaps,  but  full  of  sweet,  seri- 
ous comj>osure,  suggesting  a  natural 
awe  restrained  by  a  gentle  though  tirm 
surticiency  of  self-possession. 

The  lightning  at  length  abated,  and 
both  rain  and  wind  palpably  lessened. 
There  was  even  manifest  a  certain 
brightening  of  the  sky,  too,  when  sud- 
ilenlv  a  fresh  nniss  of  yet  blacker  cloud 
brought  a  deeper  dimness,  and  new 
peals  of  thunder  alt^irnated  with  fresh 
and  intensely  brilliant  tlash(?s.  Eloise's 
fears,  diminished  by  what  she  believed 
to  \)Q  the  end  of  the  storm,  were  now 
re-awakened  with  more  than  their 
first  force.  She  thniw  her  arms  about 
Beatrice,  uttering  wretched  little  cries, 
and  buried  lier  face  impetuously 
against  the  other's  bosom.  !Many  soft 
words  of  comfoi-ting  assurance  were 
spoken  by  Beatrice,  in  tones  so  full  of 
womanly  strength,  of  unconscious  pla- 
cid superiority,  that  once  more  the 
same  mockery  of  contrast  struck  with 
telling  etiect  upon  Reginald. 

And  now  there  occurred,  after  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  tempest,  one 
flash  of  such  liyid  luridness  that 
every  eye  which  met  it  involun- 
tarily closed,  while  with  simultaneous 
rapidity  there  pealed  forth  a  great 
crashing  outburst  to  which  the  other 


tlnnider-cla]»s    had     almost     been     of 
slight  volume. 

'  That  strm-k  somewhere  near  !'  ex- 
(*laimed  \Villar<l,  as  the  hollow  rever- 
bei'ations  were  yet  rolling  boomingly 
awa\.  And  indeed,  not  many  yards 
tlistant,  a  large  hickory,  standing 
somewhat  alone  and  far  overtop[)ing 
all  adjacent  foliage,  showed  to  ever}* 
eyt?  a  great  splintered  gash  through  it^s 
midst  and  an  utter  ruin  of  several 
stalwart  bnmches,  EloLse,  however, 
should  be  excepted  from  those  who 
reallv  witnessed  the  elFect  of  this  ter- 
rible  bolt ;  for  her  condition  had  at 
once  become  wildlv  hysterical,  an<l  her 
moaning  screams  resounded  with  shrill 
sharpness,  while  she  clutched  Beatrice 
in  an  actual  agony  of  tearful  alarm. 
The  storm  at  once  permanently  de- 
creased, and  both  peals  and  Hashes 
showt^d  signs  of  its  pjicitied  condition  ; 
but  Eloise,  her  noisy  spasms  having 
ceased,  now  seemed  overcome  by  a 
complete  prostration,  like  a  vaguely- 
conscious  swoon.  Beatrice  not  only 
bathed  her  t^imjdes  with  a  rain- 
drenched  hanilkerchief  and  performed 
every  att(?ntive  olhce  which  the  occa- 
sion would  allow,  but  repeateilly  as- 
sured Alfred  Austin,  in  low  placid 
word8,thatshefeltconyince<l  the  attack 
would  soon  pass  over,  that  Kloise  had 
l>efore  sutlered  in  much  the  same  way, 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
least  anxiety.  .Xtistin  was  the  only 
one  of  the  [)arty  who  exhibited  any 
marked  womment  at  the  sufferer's 
condition,  ami  his  nervousness  and 
])allor  were  both  ]>lainly  evident. 
Reginald  remained  watchful,  making 
no  connnent.  Wallace  Willard,  i*eadv 
in  whatever  suggestions  of  relief  oc- 
curred to  him,  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  same  tramjuil  coolness  that  marked 
Beatiice. 

In  a  <|uarter  of  an  hour  the  storm 
had  wholly  departed,  and  the  sun  was 
once  more  shining  upon  drenched  fo- 
liage and  sodden  cotmtry.  All  were 
so  confident  that  Mrs.  Koss  would 
have  caused  a  vehicle  to  be  sent  after 
the  party  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
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mitted,  that  the  idea  of  despatching 
one  of  the  servants  to  the  house  was 
only  momentarily  entertained.  And, 
true  enough,  the  vehicle  at  length  ap- 
peared. By  this  time  Eloise  had 
grown  much  stronger,  and  was  even 
able  to  profess  herself  *  dreadfully 
ashamed/  which  she  did  with  so  much 
pretty  humility  that  the  most  unsym- 
pathetic observer  would  have  had  lit- 
tle heart  to  feel  toward  her  anything 
except  indulgent  pity. 


II. 


Six  months   had   passed,  and  the 
lame  party,  after  a  continued  period 
of  separation,  were  again  to  be  found 
in  Mrs.  Boss's  country-house.     They 
had  assembled  there  to  spend  Christ- 
mas. The  spaciously  comfortable  man- 
non  had  been  decorated  with  a  charm- 
ing collection  of  greens  throughout 
nearly  all  of  its  attractive  chambera 
Good'cheer  reigned  everywhere,  with 
a  sweet  sovereignty.      It  was  Christ- 
mas day,  briskly  cold  out  of  doors,  but 
free  from  the  snowy  accompaniments 
common  to   this  period.     The  house- 
hold had  met  at  a  sumptuous-looking 
six  o'clock  dinner,  which  was  stiU  in 
progresa    Beginald  had  scarcely  spent 
six  weeks  at  home  during  the  months 
since  we  last  saw  him.     It  was  some- 
how understood  that  he  had  been  pass- 
ing most  of  his  time  in  New  York, 
though  he  had  been  oddly  reticent  re- 
garding his   frequent  and   prolonged 
departures.    For  three  days  past,  since 
the  two  guests,  Austin  and  Willard 
had  arrived,  his  manner  had  seemed 
to  everyone  unusually  taciturn   and 
preoccupied.     To-day,  during  dinner, 
he  scarcely  spoke  ten  sentences.     The 
occupants  of  the  dining-room  were  all 
rising  from  dessert,  when  he  whispered 
in  WiUard's  ear  : 

*  I  want  to  have  a  short  talk  with 
you,  Wallace.' 

A  few  moments  afterwards  he  and 
Wallace  had  quitted  the  house  by  a 
rear  door  and  were  strolling  side-and- 
aide  along  one  of  the  more  retired 


paths  of  the  lawn  in  the  early  winter 
starlight  It  was  not  till  now  that 
Beginald  gave  his  companion  the  least 
clue  regarding  what  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  their  conversation. 

*  Wallace,*  he  rather  measuredly 
began,  looking  straight  before  him, 
*  I  hope  you  won't  attempt  to  con- 
tradict me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
the  weakest  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance.' 

*  I  shall  require  proof,  however,' 
was  the  slow  and  rather  dry  answer. 

*  Proof  ! '  exclaimed  Beginald,  look- 
ing all  about  him  for  a  second  as 
though  to  make  sure  of  there  being 
no  unseen  listener.  *  Good  heavens, 
my  condition  fairly  teems  with  proof  I 
You  know  I  had  been  away  for  a  lit- 
tle time  before  the  accident  from  which 
you  found  me  recovering  last  summer.' 

*  You  had  been  fishing,  I  think  you 
said — yes.' 

'  I  had  been  falling  in  love.' 
*Ab.' 

*  I  had  been  falling  in  love — well, 
let  me  say  it  all — with  two  women.' 

*  That  is  serious.  Was  one  a  fisher- 
man's wife  and  the  other  his %  ' 

*  Don't  jest,  please.  I  was  never 
more  serious  than  now.  Can't  you 
set  it  ? ' 

If  Willard  had  not  seen  it  before, 
the  look  that  Beginald  here  turned 
upon  him  was,  indeed,  well  calculated 
to  settle  all  doubt  *  No  matter  how 
long  I  was  away,  Wallace,'  he  went 
on,  *  and  no  matter  what  opportuni- 
ties I  have  had  of  fully  observing 
these  two  women.  Some  of  the  facts 
are  these  :  I  have  seen  enough  of 
both  to  understand  their  natures  pret- 
ty thoroughly.  Both,  are  my  social 
equals ;  both  are  unmarried.  I  love 
one' — he  paused  now,  and  laid  his 
hand  heavily  on  Willard's  shoulder, 
while  his  restless  eyes  dwelt  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  other's  face  in  solemn  and 
appealing  fixity — *I  love  one,  Wallace, 
with  my  heart,  and  one  with  my  souL 
This  has  a  very  high  flown  sound  to 
you,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  only  lucid 
way  to  put  the  matter,  after  all' 
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A  siluiict*,  durini;  wliioh  tin-  two 
friemls  walked  slowly  aloim,  in  ili«* 
crisp,  keen  iiir.  \\'ill;tr<i  siuMcnly 
.sli])|>e<l  his  arm  into  that  (»f  ll^^^inald. 
'  hescribe  t^)  iiie,*  he  sui«L  'voiir  fet-l- 
ings  towards  lier  whom  y«>u  say  that 
von  h)ve  with  thi-  h«Mit." 

*  They  are  not  rom})li('at('<l,'  was 
the  deliboralive  answer,  toiiclietl  with 
a  sort  of  di.Lcnilied  mehmcholy.  '  Wlien 
w(^  an;  t<>irether  1  am  simolv  verv 
much  pleased.  A  stron;;  attractivt^ 
force  lias  me  in  its  gras]*.  If  I  at- 
tempt to  find  a  reason  for  this  cliarm 
1  URuallv  finish  hy  profoiuul  and  re- 
gretful  8elf-contem[>t.  There  is  he- 
tween  us  no  conLreniality  of  intelhn't. 
I  will  even  admit  to  ytui  that  the 
woman  is  common-place,  whimsical,  of 
a  small  nature.  I  auj  like  one  he- 
witched,  yet  fully  <'ogni/jint  of  the 
S|Kdl-power  hinilin;^;  him.  If  1  marry 
tiiis  woman  my  ha])piness  must  last, 
only  80  long  as  that  s])ell-power  con- 
tinues unchanged.  Should  it  cea.se, 
there  will  he  no  barrier  against  mv- 
self — coiitem])t  as.suming  widcT  than 
jKji-sonal  limits.  Only,  1  Ixdieve  that 
it  //'///  last.  1  believe  that  the  inllu- 
ence  of  this  woman  over  me  is  an  in- 
destructible fact,  and  founded  ui)on  no 
tlecting  impres.sion  of  the  senses.  [ 
can  sjifely  t(jll  you  that  satiety  will 
never  mak(^head way  against  it.  though 
on  this  point  you  will  [)rol)ably  feel 
like  presenting  objections.' 

Willard  oflered  no  rej)ly  for  some 
little  spjice,  as  the  two  men  still 
walked  onwaixL  J  lis  head  remained 
meditatively  drooped,  while  Reginald 
turned  more  than  one  swift  incjuiring 
glance  at  his  half -hidden  face. 

*  And  the  other  1 '  he  at  length 
questioned. 

Reginald's  voice  had  loudened  when 
his  prompt  answer  now  found  utter- 
ance, and  its  melancholy  of  tone  had 
<leepened  likewise.  Through  all  that 
he  said  there  seemed  to  surge  a  steady 
undercurrent  of  self-rei)roach,  even  of 
confessional  self-abasement 

'  She  is  a  woman  in  ten  thousand — 
clever,  capable,  courageous,  brimming 


with  the  sweetest  <-liarities,  lookintrat 
life  with  thebroatl-sightednessof  some 
det'ply  thoughtful  man,  yet  mingling 
with  her  view  a  sympathetic  intuition 
ex({uisitely  feminine.  I  fe^l  that  if  1 
marrietl  her  1  should  i>e  a  wTetch  not 
to  become  the  haj>piest  of  men  !     Anrl 

vet  ' 

'  And  vet   vou   would  probablv   be 
*     .  *■  *  *' 

the  most  Uiiserable.' 

'  No,  no  I      I   did  not  Siiy  that.      1 
do  not  think  it.' 

Before  answering,  Willard  brought 
his  fric^nd  to  a  dead  stand  still.  There 
was  a  half -smile  on  his  lean,  worldlv- 
wis(i  sort  of  face,  and  a  few  tiny 
wrinkles  se(Mned,  in  the  bluish  dim- 
ness wh(?re  he  stood,  to  have  come 
into  sudden  view  beneath  either  eve. 
He  dn'w  his  arm  from  Reginald's  and 
began  to  speak,  with  placid  distinct- 
ness. 

'  it  is  fair  to  supj>ose,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  yt>u  have  not  put  this  confi- 
(h^ice  in  me  without  a  certain  feelinir 
that  my  advice  may  be  of  some  value. 
But  if  1  am  wrong,  here,  at  h»ast  this 
advice  can  do  no  harm,  and  I  am  going 
to  give  it.  The  woman  of  these  two 
whom  vou  love  is  evidentlv  she  whom 
you  menti<med  first.  What  you  de- 
scribtid  to  me  regarding  your  senti- 
ments toward  hei-  was  undoubte<llv 
the  description  of  a  passion.  To  gra- 
tify this  i>assion  may  be  an  impru- 
dence which  your  after-life  will  hearti- 
ly repent ;  1  <lon't  pretend,  on  such  a 
point,  to  ])rophesy  afhrmatively  or 
negatively.  I  have  seen  too  many 
marriages  of  this  sort  turn  out  well, 
and  too  many  turn  out  ill,  not  to  con- 
fess  that  the  dissimilarity  of  both  tem- 
perament and  intellect  between  a  wexl- 
ded  pair  is  one  of  those  questions  as 
yet  quite  defiant  of  inductive  reason- 
ing. The  accumulation  of  instances 
doesnotseem  to  give  much  help  of  an  a 
posteriori  kind  to  the  social  observer. 
Perhaps  when  pure  science  has  made 
more  psychological  headway  we  shall 
be  able  to  match  men  and  women  one 
with  another  as  accurately  as  we  now 
match  certain  meats  and  certain  sauces. 
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But  I  don't  want  to  seem  flippant,  as 
vour  look  informs  me  that  you  think 
me.  All  that  I  would  suggest  is  this : 
either  marry  or  do  not  marry  the  wo- 
man whom  you  have  told  me  that  you 
love.  But  by  no  means  dream  of  mar- 
rying the  beautiful-souled  creature 
whom  you  respect  so  emphatically  and 
esteem  with  such  a  chivalrous  warmth 
of  Admiration.  No  man  ever  falls  in 
love  through  his  conscience,  or  from  a 
sense  of  advisability.  And  least  of 
all,  my  dear  Reginald,  a  man  of  your 
somewhat  peculiar  natura' 

*  Nature  ! '  exclaimed  Reginald, 
with  a  touch  of  such  absolute  despair 
in  face  and  voice  that  a  pang  of  in- 
voluntary pity  shot  through  Willard^s 
heart  *  What  is  my  nature,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  i  I  sometimes  think  I  am 
a  man  bom  without  any  ! ' 


The  twilight  had  become  darkness 
when  Wallace  Willard  rejoined  the 
little  group  within  doors.  Reginald 
did  not  accompany  him.  He  was  yet 
walking  about  the  lawns,  having  been 
left  alone  at  his  own  suggestion 

Reliance   upon   the   soundness    of 
Willard's  views  and  belief  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  friend's  rarely -proffered 
advice  had   grown   almost   a   second 
nature  with  him  during  the  yeara  of 
their  long  acquaintance  ;  but  he  could 
not  now  bring  himself  to  place  trust 
in  either.     Th&t  the  declaration  of  his 
love  to  Eloise  should  have  come  so 
near  being  sanctioned   by  a  man  of 
WiUard's  keenly  perceptive  judgment, 
roused  in  him  a  passionate  yearning 
to  make  the  words  he  had  just  heard 
an  excuse  for  giving  sentiment  fresh 
liberty  and  revelling  in  its  unrestrained 
gratification.      But   co-existent    with 
this  yearning  arose  an  indignant  un- 
willingness, which  seemed  to  cry  out 
at  the  commission  of  a  sacrilega     His 
memory  perpetually  reverted  to  past 
events,  and  that  satire  of  contrast  so 
plainly  observable  between  these  two 
women  was  like  a  reproachful  index- 
finger,  pointing,  across  months  of  fool- 


ish hestitation,  at  other  equally  fair 
experiences  in  the  sweet  grandeur  of 
Beatrice  Sedgwick's  character.  Wil- 
lard had  been  confident  enough  in  his 
prophecy  of  future  unhappiness  re- 
sulting from  any  such  union,  yet  Wil- 
lard was  after  all  but  a  fallible  seer. 
Ajid  as  regarded  this  abnormal  fascina- 
tion exerted  by  Eloise,  how  did  he 
know  but  that  rigid  spiritual  disdain 
of  it  might  accomj^lish  wonders  here- 
after ?  His  reflections,  indeed,  ran  on 
into  angry  syllogism,  and  he  declai*ed 
that  all  men  could  crush  out  a  passion 
unworthy  of  their  moral  natiu^s,  that 
he  was  a  man,  and  that  therefore  the 
hope  of  ultimate  victory  must  not  be 
thought  delusive ;  though  whether  any 
marked  flaw  existeil  or  no  in  the  poor 
fellow's  major  premise  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  to  some  who  read  these 
chronicled  meditations.  Granted,  he 
went  on,  that  his  love  for  Eloise  was 
a  weakness  ludicrously  disproportion- 
ate to  much  else  within  him  that  was 
sound  and  healthful.  There  he  would 
be  the  hospital  for  his  own  disease, 
and  perhaps  with  an  ultimately  cura- 
tive effect— or  the  private  asylum,  to 
put  it  a  little  more  strongly,  for  his 
own  distressing  insanity  ! 

Having  reached  tliLs  stoic  stage  in 
his  musings,  Reginald  passed  into  the 
house.  Tlie  idea  now  occurred  to  him 
of  entering  the  library,  a  certain  room 
on  the  ground- floor,  richly  stored  with 
bookshelves  of  his  literaiy  preferences 
and  antipathies,  and  of  taking  down 
some  favourite  author  with  whom  to 
spend,  as  a  sort  of  desperate,  though 
unsocial  makeshift,  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  evening.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  doorway  of  this  room,  when  the 
sound  of  a  voice — a  woman's  voice, 
speaking  with  much  vibrant  clearness 
— told  him,  to  his  sharp  surprise,  that 
the  library  had  other  occupanta  A 
second  later  he  was  aware  that  the 
voice  belonged  to  Beatrice  ;  and  while 
in  doubt  whether  to  turn  away  or 
to  make  his  presence  known,  he  had 
become  a  listener  to  the  following 
words  : 
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"  I  can  SJiv,  vvit]i<»iii  anv  <'oiisi-i»'iic«'- 
quiilms,  that  until  1  ni»'t  you  ]  li.-ul  nn 
(»X|U'rit'n(.'o  «»t'  what  ii  is  ro  Inv**  ns 
d()u))tl(?ss<'vcrv  woiiian  lia^  lovtM]  oiij-e 
in  lior  lifetime.  And  vft.  sinn*  vr»u 
have  math' [►orfoci  (.-Jinchiiir  lM»twe«'n  ns 
theonler  of  tlic  cNiiiinus  1  ...  I  think 
I  had  be.st  ivjiose  in  you  a  confrssion. ' 

'  Bv  all  means  ilo  so. ' 

Wallace  Willard'.s  voio<'  !  Is  it 
possible  that  no  thought  of  his  objec- 
tionable situation  occurn^d  to  Regin- 
ald at  this  moment.  Astonishment 
was  alone  uppermost  within  him,  as 
Beatrice  now  proceeded,  rather  hesitat- 
ingly : 

*  During  several  weeks  before  you 
came  here,  Begin ahl,  as  you  liavehr^ard, 
was  suffering  f  n^m  the  effects  of  an  acci- 
dent. We  were  constantlv  thrown  in 
each  other's  society.  .  .  Often  I  would 
Spend  hours  at  his  side,  talking  with 
him,  or  reading  aloud.  His  mother 
had  often  liinted  to  me,  in  a  liundred 
ways  mon*  or  less  pointed,  that  if  we 
two  should  ever  care  for  ejich  other, 
such  an  occurrence  would  prove  the 
gratification  of  a  very  dear  wish.  Un- 
til then  I  had  never  believed  that 
Reginald  felt  for  nie  other  than  a  most 
ordinary  regard  ;  but  repeatedly,  dur- 
ing those  days  of  his  convalescence,  I 
fancied  that  I  discovered  in  him  signs 
of  an  actual  passion.  And  it  was 
great  pain  for  me  to  believe  that  I  had 
insi)ired  any  such  intenser  feeling  ;  for 
...  let  me  say  it  most  solemnly.  .  . 
I  had  none  to  bestow  in  return.  But 
my  love  for  Mrs.  Ross,  my  deep  re- 
spect for  her  wishes  .  .  .  my  strong 
sense  of  duty  toward  a  friend  who.   .' 

*  I  know,*  the  other  voice  broke  in, 
with  soft  and  sympathizing  tones  ;  *  I 
understand  perfectly.  You  would  have 
accepted  Reginald  at  that  time  if  he 
had  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  Or 
did  he  ask,  and  did  you  refuse  ? ' 

Those  were  the  last  words  of  this 
conversation  to  which  Reginald  lis- 
tened Gliding  away,  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  hall  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  no  suspicion  in  his  soul  that 
Wallace  Willard,  by  his  recent  advice, 


had  ])laved  false,  ha\"in;'  i:ru»\ssed  th*' 
coiKM'alerl  truth.  Unjust  as  such  a 
suspicion  would  liavt*  been,  nu\ny  a 
niaii,  under  «ircuiustanccs  like  the  pre- 
sent, would  have  }»een  prone  to  foster 
it.  Hut  no  thought  of  the  kind  t]-ouble<l 
Reginald.  He  simply  felt  an  excited 
over-glowing  sense  of  liberty.  The  in- 
exorable finger  of  duty  no  longer 
pointe<l  toward  a  cei-tidn  path.  If  his 
luind  reveited  at  all  toward  Willard  it 
wa«  onlv  that  he  felt  for  his  friend  a 
genial  instinctive  gi-atitude.  Willard 
had  forever  settled  the  tormenting 
proldem.  By  falling  in  love  witli 
Beatrice  and  winning  her  love  in  re- 
turn, this  man  had  freed  liimself,  Reg- 
inald, from  all  future  excuses  for  doing 
otherwise  than  his  emotional  ])art  had 
long  so  powerfully  promptetl.  His 
course  was  clear  now,  and  it  seemed 
literally  j)av(;d  with  self -justification. 
Toward  Beatrice  fat«  had  lastingly 
sealed  his  lips  ;  and  not  the  most  rigid 
Ciisuist,  knowing  every  struggle  through 
which  he  had  fought  his  way,  could 
have  blamed  him  now  for  letting  this 
residual  need  profit  by  whicli  his  spiri- 
tual demand  liad  irrevocably  lost. 
Perhaps  ten  minutes  later  Reginald 
heard  the  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
which  was  situated  considerably  fur- 
ther toward  the  outer  entrance  of  the 
hall,  slowly  unclose.  He  chanced,  at 
this  time,  to  be  considerably  distant 
from  the  opening  door,  having  sunk 
into  an  easy  chair  midway  between 
library  and  sitting-room.  But  now 
he  saw  Eloise  come  forth,  and  a  single 
glance  at  her  face  showed  him  its  un- 
wontedly  flushed  condition. 

Reginald's  heartgave  a  quick  bound. 
A  sudden  colour  showed  itself  on  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  took  a  nch,  soften- 
ing light  It  occurred  to  him  that 
Eloise  had  never  looked  prettier  than 
now,  as  she  came  and  stood  before  him, 
with  her  blonde  hair  waved  in  crisp 
disorder  about  her  fresh  young  face, 
and  wearing  a  great  pink  rose  in  the 
bosom  of  her  white-muslin  dress. 

*  Are  you  alone?*  he  asked  *I 
mean,  has  Austin  left  you  1 ' 
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'I  have  ju^  left  him,'  she  said. 
Her  colour  deepened  a  little  as  she 
spoke.  Something  in  her  tones  caused 
him  slightlj  to  cloud  his  brows,  as 
though  from  a  vague  perplexity.  His 
^  grew  somewhat  paler,  and  he 
took  one  or  two  steps  nearer  to  where 
she  stood. 

'  Ah  I '  suddenly  exclaimed  Eloise, 
while  turning  an  abrupt  rosy-red.  *  I 
believe  you  have  begun  to  guess  my 
secret  before  I've  told  you  a  word  of 
it  Here,  give  me  both  of  your  hands. ' 
So  speaking  she  glided  up  to  him,  and 
seized  both  of  his  passive  hands  in 
both  of  her  own.  '  It  was  all  settled 
to-night  We  are  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, Alfred  and  I.  It  seems  so  funny 
to  call  him  "  Alfred. "  You  Uke  him, 
do  you  not  ?  I  know  you  do,  by  the 
polite  way  in  which  you  treat  him. 
out  then,  everybody  rmbst  like  him — 
I  think  he  has  no  such  incommodity 
as  an  enemy,  And  you're  pleased, 
are  you  not  ]  Well,  if  you  are,  tell 
me  sa'  She  was  shaking  each  of  his 
hands  in  an  impulsive,  intimate  man- 
ner, while  a  very  full  and  pretty  smile 
bloomed  on  her  blushing  face. 

Reginald  never  remembered  after-  | 
ward  how  he  behaved  at  this  crisis. 
He  believes  it  most  probable  that  he 
acquitted  himself  with  decent  self- 
possession.  But  the  ordeal  did  not 
last  long,  for  a  little  while  later  Mrs. 
Ross  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  Eloise, 
deserting  him,  ran  coyly  toward  her 
guardian  with  the  important  intelli- 
genca 

Reginald  slipped   away  after  thi& 

He  went  upstairs  into  his  own  room, 

and,  locking  the  door,  threw  himself 

within    a    chair.      Aji  hour  passed 

while  he  sat  thus  in  the  almost  utter 

darkness  of  his  chamber,  but  it  did 

not  seem   to   him   longer   than   five 

minutes  before  he  at  length  rose  and 

struck  a  light.     Looking  at  his  watch, 

he  promptly  left  the  room  and  went 

downstairs  through  the  silent  house. 

All    the  &imily,    including   Wallace 

Willard,  had  evidently  retired  for  the 

night ;  but  on  reaching  the  servants' 
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quarters  he  found  them  still  occupied, 
and  was  enabled  to  give  some  low 
orders  to  the  head  groom,  with  whom 
he  held  converse  in  a  certain  gloomy 
passage-way.  Then  he  passed  upstairs 
again  to  his  own  room. 

He  now  packed  a  portmanteau  with 
a  few  needful  articlea  An  hour  or 
so  later  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
having  left  his  light  still  burning.  He 
remembered  that  he  ought  to  leave  a 
few  lines  to  his  mother,  in  some  way 
accounting  for  his  intended  departure 
the  next  morning.  But  he  was  in- 
capable of  making  the  effort  that 
such  an  act  would  have  required. 
Besides,  he  could  write  on  reaching 
New  York.  His  lamp  burned  on, 
and  the  night  grew.  But  though  his 
eyes  often  closed,  he  did  not  sleep. 
Sometimes  a  faiut  sigh  escaped  him  ; 
sometimes  he  stared  fixedly  at  the 
opposite  wall  for  many  moments ; 
sometimes  he  lay  with  lowered  eye- 
lids ;  sometimes  he  moved  his  head  in 
painful  restlessness  from  side  to  side. 

But  finally,  at  a  very  late,  or  rather 
a  very  eai'ly,  hour,  sleep  overmastered 
him.  And  during  this  sleep  he  was 
visited  by  a  strange  dream — by  what 
many  people  would,  perhaps  unhesi- 
tatingly, call  a  vision,  holding  the  old 
marvel-suggesting  word  as  more  perti- 
nent to  the  present  circumstances  than 
any  natural  physical  explanationa  He 
was  lying  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting- 
room  downstaii*8.  The  windows  were 
shaded  from  the  outer  sunshine ;  the 
pale  matting,  the  rugs,  the  bamboo 
furniture,  the  graceful  surrounding 
ornaments,  were  all  dimly  evident  to 
him.  Presently  his  mother  appeared 
at  his  side.  'Does  your  ankle  pain 
you  much  now,  Keginald  ] '  she  ten- 
derly asked,  and  her  hand  began  to 
smooth  his  hair  while  she  spoke. 
*  No,'  he  answered  ;  *  not  at  all. '  And 
then  his  mother  murmured,  in  the 
most  natural  of  voices,  while  he  seemed 
to  feel  only  a  vague  half-surprise  at 
her  words  :  '  Eloise  is  coming  home 
this  morning,  you  know,  with  your 
brother  Julian '     Almost  imme- 
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tlmtely  after  this,  hisnuttlitr  VMiiislu'i]. 
and  a  loud  wailinjL^  as  uf  a  tciritHMl 
child  stnu-k  upon  his  riu\  While  he 
was  ti'ving  to  diseovrr  wh<'ne«^  tlic 
noise  proceeded,  Bt'atricr  ap]»o»r(*il  hp- 
sidc  him,  holding  in  \\vv  hand  a  han<I- 
kerehiof,  deeply  stained  with  ]»1(mmI- 
marks.  '  Tlaslitt  has  shot  ViMir  An^^ 
Lion,  I^eginald,'  she  told  him,  in  very 
conijM>Hed  tones.  '  I  hop**  you  an*  not 
angry.'  An<l  tli^n  hi*  put  forward  a 
hand  and  seized  that  of  B<'atriei».  antl, 
in  his  dream,  kissed  it  many  times. 
*  You  noble  tjirl  : '  he  erit'd.  '  You 
good,  wise,  jL^enerous,  eharitahle  girl  !' 
But  as  his  words  ended,  a  elear-peal- 
ing  laugh  sounded  from  tho  fuither 
part  of  the  room,  and  Eloise,  dressed 
in  a  white  muslin  dress,  with  a  great 
pink  rose  on  h<»r  bosom,  huiTied  up  to 
him,  exclaiming  :  *  I'm  home  earlier 
than  I  expected,  though  I've  been 
nearly  frightenetl  to  death  by  that 
awful  thunder-storm.  It  struck  a 
tree  all  into  splinters  only  a  few 
yards  away  from  me.  Oh  !  it  was 
horrible  I '  And  now  Eloise  lowered 
her  voice  to  the  faintest  of  whispers, 
and  scanned  his  face  with  her  bright 
blue  eyes,  that  had  somehow  turned 
verv  Kravelv  serious.  *  But  Julian 
came  with  me,'  she  said.  *  He  is  wait- 
ing outside.      Shall  he  come  in  ?' 

*Ye8,'  Reginald  answered.  *  Mother 
told  me  that  he  had  accompanietl  you. 
I  want  to  see  him.  I  have  not  seen 
him,  vou  know,  since  we  were  both 
five  years  old.' 

And  now  the  room  seemed  to  darken, 
and  neither  Beati-ico  nor  Eloise  were 
any  longer  present.  But  a  voice  was 
B|>eaking  somewhere  amid  the  dimness, 
a  clear,  resonant,  manly  voice,  and  yet 
like  none  other  that  Reginald  had  ever 
heariL 

*  I  am  here,'  the  voice  said,  *  but  you 
cannot  see  me,  for  matter  may  not 
look  on  spirit.  There  are  some  things 
hard  to  explain,  Reginald  ....  In 
truth,  what  is  there  which  a  poor  mortal 
like  you  may  really  say  that  he  knows  ? 
I  cannot  tell  you  why  we  were  parted 
from  each  other  .  .  .  it  was  for  a  reason. 


a  certain  reason  .  .  .  .  but  1  am  n<»t 
pt'rmitte«l  to  trll.  Y^t  be  surr  of  one 
thing  :  if  you  an*  incomplete  in  vour 
life  without  me,  so  am  I  incomplete  in 
Uiy  life  without  you.  All  your  j>a^t 
perplexity,  all  ycnir  weak  in«ieeisions, 
all  your  abi-upt  f>ut bursts  (jf  tine 
stHMjgth,  all,  all,  are  attributable  to 
this.  We  should  have  been  one  :  \\t» 
an?  two.  That  tree,  which  vou  saw 
the  li;i:htning  s[.lit  in  two  portions  last 
summer,  will,  doubtless,  put  forth 
leaves  and  branches  from  either  por- 
tion in  years  to  come.  But  the  lilessed 
unity  will  be  wanting  to  each,  which 
once  gave  the  perfect  tree  its  beauti- 
ful equipoise.  Had  we  both  lived,  we 
would  have  been  as  one  man,  full  of 
mutual  love,  help,  sympathy.  But  ev(  n 
then,  there  wouhl  have  been  many  as- 
sailing doubts  for  each  of  us,  as  to  the 
special  inct)mpletenes8  and  insutli- 
ciency  of  either  :  and  when  death,  at 
unetjual  [K-riods,  linally  divided  us,  the 
anguish,  the  great  sense  of  loss  would 
have  8urj»asKed,  for  him  left,  any  suf- 
fei-ing  you  have  ever  yet  known.' 

For  a  moment  the  voice  paused,  and 
it  now  seemed  to  Reginald,  as  if  the 
most  i)itchy  darkness  surrounded  him. 

*  I  must  leave  you,'  the  voice  re- 
commenced :  '  I  have  already  remaine<l 
too  long  .  .  .  F(U'  a  spirit  likt?  my. self 
to  speak  of  form,  is  to  deal  in  what 
means  very  differently  to  you  antl  to 
me.  But  you  will  understand  nie  Ix-t- 
ter  if  I  say  it  thus  :  Hereafter,  when 
you  leave  this  earth,  one  form  shall 
cover  us,  and  we  shall  be  one  entity.  .  . 
Our  severed  halves  shall  reunite,  our 
separate  fragments  shall  make  one 
strong,  noble  and  divine  union  .... 
Be  patient  till  then.  Be  patient  and 
wait  .  .  .' 


With  a  start,  Reginald  awoke.  The 
early  summer  sunshine  flood e<l  the 
room.  The  lamp  burned  smokingly  on 
a  near  table.  His  packed  portmanteau 
lay  close  beside  the  bed.  The  hard 
realism  of  these   mute  facts  brought 
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with  it  nothing  inharmonious.  For  all 
through  the  latter  portioh  of  his 
strange  dream  there  had  somehow 
seemed  to  be  within  his  mind  a  latent 
recollection  that  it  was  the  day  after 


Christmas,  that  he  was  to  start  for 
New  York  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  for  Europe  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

BY   MART   &    SANFORD. 

OH,  softly  down  with  the  mighty  stream 
Of  Time,  as  it  onward  glides. 
Is  borne  the  strain  of  a  wondrous  song, 
And  yet  sweet  are  its  notes,  though  drear  and  long, — 
Is  that  river  with  sweeping  tidep. 

Oh,  list !  for  it  breathes  of  rest  and  peace 
Through  tempests  of  doubt  and  strife. 
Where  oft  the  turbulent  waters  roll 
O'er  the  sinking  faith  of  some  weary  soul 
'Mid  the  darkness  struggling  for  life. 

And  looking  back  up  the  long,  dark  stream 
We  see,  through  sadness  and  fears, 
A  sun-bright  sheen  on  its  crests  afar, — 
'Tis  the  mem'ry  of  joys  that  vanished  are 
With  the  ebbing  tide  of  years. 

And  brightest  shine  out  our  Christmas-tides, — 

They  gleam  from  our  childhood's  days, 

And  voices  sweet  sing  the  glorious  strain 

*  The  Saviour  is  bom,  and  His  peace  shall  reign. 

Tis  the  Angels'  anthem  of  praise. 

Oh  Father,  though  oft  the  song  seems  faint 
When  the  sounds  of  strife  increase  ; 
Though  often  the  mists  obscure  our  sight. 
And  the  tide  rolls  dark  ;  oh,  send  us  Thj  light. 
And  grant  us  Thy  rest,  and  Thy  peace. 
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^  "TT    is     indeed    the    season   of  re- 
-1-     generated  feeling — the  season 
for   kindling,  not   iiiorely    tlie  fire  of 
hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial 
tlame  of   cliarity   in  the   heart      The. 
scene  of  early  love  again  rises  green  to 
nieraorv   bevond  tlje  sterile  waste  of 
years ;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught 
with  the  fragrance  of  honie-ilwelling 
joys,  reanimates  the  drooping  spirit — 
as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes 
waft  the  freshness  of  the  distant  fields 
to  the  weary   pilgrim   of  tlie  desert. 
Strangf  r  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the 
land  -though  for  me  no  social  hearth 
may  blaze,  no  hosj)itable  roof  throw 
open  its  dbois,  nor  the  warm  grasp  of 
friendship  welcome  me  at  the  thresh- 
hold — yet  I  feel  the  influence  of  the 
season  beaming  into  my  soul  from  the 
happy     lookft    of    those    around    me. 
Surely  hapj)ine.ss  is  reflect ive,  like  the 
light  of  heaven  ;    and  every  counte- 
nance, bright  with  smiles,  and  glow- 
ing   with    innocent   enjoyment,  is    a 
mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays 
of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  benevo- 
lence.     He  who  can  turn  churlishly 
away  from  contemplating  the  felicity 
of    his   fellow-beings,    and    sit   down 
darkling  and  repining  in  his  loneliness 
when  all  around  is  joyful,  may  have 
his  moments  of  strong  excitement  and 
selfish  gratification ,  but  he  wants  the 
genial   and   social  sympathies  which 
constitute     the  charm    of    a   Merry 
Christmas.* 

It  is  thus  that  dear,  delightful 
Washington  Irving  writes  of  the  feel- 
ings engendered  by  Christmas,  and  as 
in  our  lives  each  succeeding  Christmas 
comes  and  goes,  we  realize  more 
and  more  fully  that  the  chief  delight 


of  the  season  is  d(4*ived  from  the  sight 
and  sense  of  the  happineijs  of  others. 
To  the  child,  who  tries  in  vain  to  keep 
awake  to  see   Santa   Claus  make  his 
appearance  down  the  chinmey  ;  to  the 
boy  with  longing  visions  of  bats  and 
balls,  books,  skates,  and  boxes  of  tools  ; 
to  the  youth  with  fresh  and  glowing 
aspirations  after  pleasure,   Christmas 
is  a  season    of    innocent    selfishness. 
But  to  the  man,  who  has  done  with 
toys,  and  who  has  found    that  even 
ple.isure    wdl    pall,  the    feeling    that 
every   one    is    doing    his    best    to   be 
haj)py,  or  at  the   very  least,  to  appear 
happy,  constitutes,  as  Irving  says,  the 
charm    of   a    merrv    Christmas.      Of 
course  there  is,  as  cynics  take  care  to 
remind  us,  a  certtiiii  amount  of  hum- 
bug about  Christmas,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  humbug,  if  it  be  of  the  right 
soi*t,  and  not  too  rampant,  is  at  all 
times  a  misfortune.      It  does   no  one 
any  harm  to  be  forced  to  shake  an  in- 
different, or  maybe,  an  uncongenial,  ac- 
quaintance warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
wish   him,  with  effusive  enthusiasm, 
*a  Merry  Christmas  and  many  of  them. ' 
If    he    should     respond    with    extra 
warmth,  and    if  by    chance  a  merry 
twinkle  steal  into  his  eye,  it  is  just 
possible    that    we    would    say   as  we 
parted,  '  Really,  Jones  is  not  such  a 
bad  fellow  after  all,  although  he  did 
try  to  pass  off  on  me  that  s|)avined 
old  mare  of  his.'     And  Jones,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  depart  murmuring, 
*  Well,    Robinson    is   not   quite    so 
detestable  a  curmudgeon  as  I  thought, 
and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  doesn't 
know  a  good  horse  when  he  sees  one.' 
And  then,  as  we  grow  older,  the  ac- 
cumulated  treasures   of   memory  in- 
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crease,  and  so  sacred  are  the  associa- 
tions of  Christmas,  that  long  years, 
stirring  events  and  change  of  clime 
are  powerless  even  to  cast  a  haze  over 
the  brightness  of  our  earliest  recollec- 
tions.   We  still  see  the  tender,  much- 
loTed  mother,  at  whose  knee  we  first 
learned  the  sweet  story  of  Christmas, 
bending  over  the  little  cot  at  the  foot 
of  which   hangs    the    tiny   stocking 
ready  for  Santa    Claus — we  still  re- 
member that,  ever  kind,  ever  thought- 
ful as  she  was,  at  Christmas  time  her 
care  seemed    warmer    and    her  love 
more  sacred  ;  we  see  her  once  again  as 
she  appeared  to  our  childish  eyes,  a 
glorified  and  perfect  being,  and  alas, 
for  some  of  us,  the  vision  is  blotted 
out  by  a  blinding  rush  of  tears.     But 
why  recapitulate  those  sweet  and  bitter 
memories  which  are  so  familiar  to  us 
all!    To  him  who  is  separated  from 
the  home  of  his  youth  by  a  thousand 
leagues  of  sea,  Christmas  is  especially 
dear  by  reason  of  these  mingled  recol- 
lections ;  he  can  l»e  sure  that  then  at 
least,  he  is  fondly  remembered,  and 
that,  amidst  all  their  rejoicings,  those 
he  has  left  behind  will  feel  a  pang  of 
tender  regret  when  they  think  of  the  ab- 
sent one.   And  just  in  the  same  way  as 
every  individual  Englishman  feels  his 
heart  stirred   at  Christmas   time  by 
yearning  thoughts  of  his  childhood's 
home,  so  the  vast  family  of  Englishmen, 
whether  bom  in  Canada,  Australia,  or 
Old  England  itself,  turn  at  this  season 
instinctively   towards  the  land    that 
they  are  all  proud  to  call  home — the 
land  where    Old  Christmas  finds  his 
warmest  welcome,  and  is  most  gaily 
decked  out  in  holly  and  mistletoe.  We 
none  of  us  need  to  be  prompted  either 
by  literature  or  art   in  our  remem- 
brance of  friends,  or  in  our  love  for 
Christmas,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
open  one  of  some  few  books,  which 
are  themselves  old  friends,  and  to  be 
gently  reminded  of  the  old   familiar 
faces  and  the   old  familiar  scenes — 
and  among  such  rare  books  Wsshing- 
ton  Irving's  *  Sketch  Book '  deserves 
a  prominent  place. 


Much  as  we  love  every  article  and 
story  in  the  Sketch  Book,  we  recur  at 
this  time  of  the  year  with  the  great- 
est affection,  to  the  series  of  papers  on 
Old  Christmaa  It  appears  singular 
that  an  American  should  have  written 
the  most  delightful  account  of  Christ- 
mas that  our  literature  possessea  Ir- 
ving was,  however,  imbued  with  such 
warm  love  for  his  parent  country, 
and  for  all  her  old  institutions  and 
customs,  that  he  wrote  concerning 
them  with  equal  warmth,  and  with 
more  truth,  than  would  be  possible  to 
a  native-bom  Englishman.  Not  only 
in  his  account  of  Christmas,  but  in 
his  papers  on  *  The  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,'  on  *  London  Antiques,'  on 
*  Little  Britain,'  and  in  many  other 
instances,  he  evinces  an  affection  for 
old  customs,  which,  from  his  greater 
familiarity  with  them,  would  not  be 
likely  to  impress  an  Englishman  so 
deeply.  *  Nothing  in  England  ' — he 
says — ^exercises  amoredelightful  spell 
over  my  imagination,  than  the  linger- 
ings  of  the  holiday  customs  and  rural 
eames  of  former  times.'  In  discours- 
ing of  these  old  customs  and  games, 
Irving  throws  a  halo  of  sentiment 
around  them,  which  renders  his  ac- 
count charming,  without  in  the  least 
depriving  it  of  the  accuracy  gained  by 
study  and  observation.  The  story  of 
his  Christmas  passed  in  the  country 
opens  with  a  delightful  description  of 
a  day's  journey  by  stage-coach.  The 
revolution  in  our  manner  of  travelling 
has  been  so  complete,  that,  although 
stage-coaches  have  not  been  defunct 
half  a  century,  we  accord  them  all  the 
reverence  due  to  antiquity,  and  invest 
their  memory  with  a  tinge  of  senti- 
mental regret  We  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  often  dirty, 
ill-horsed,  and  unsafe  ;  that  a  traveller 
was  compelled  either  to  freeze  with 
cold  outside,  or  to  be  stifled  with  bad 
air  inside — and  this,  in  a  journey  of 
any  length,  for  four  or  five  days  at  a 
stretch  ; — and  yet,  although  these  and 
other  cruel  facts  are  patent,  we  ob- 
stinately shut  our  eyes  to  them  and 
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turn  with  delight  to  Dickens'  pirtuiv 
of  Tom  Pinch's  ride  to  London,  or  Ir- 
ving's    description  of  his  jonnicy  on 
Christmas     Eve.        And    tlien     wliat 
grotesque  romance  surrounds  the  i(h'a 
of  the  Coachman  !     Our  cxjH'rienceof 
human    nature    tells    us,  tliat  in  too 
many    cases   he    must    have    y>een  a 
drunken  and  insolent  vagabond,  hut 
we  never  allow  our  ideal  to  l>e  dese- 
crated by  the    intnision  of  any   such 
gross  considerations.      W(»  prefer  the 
broadly  truthful    delineation    of  this 
extinct  race  given  us  by  Irving.    '  He 
has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curi- 
ously mottled  with  red,  n&  if  the  blood 
liad  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into 
every  vessel  of  the  skin  ;  lie  is  swelled 
into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  po- 
tations of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is 
still  further  increased  by  a  multipli- 
city of   coats,  in    which   he  is  buried 
like  a  cauliflower,  the  uj)per  one  reach- 
ing to  his  heels lie  en- 
joys gi'eat  consequence  and  considera- 
tion along  the  road;  has  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  village  housewives, 
w^ho  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  great 
trust  and  dej)endence  ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  a  good    understanding  with 
every  bright-eyed  country  lass. 
When  off  the  l>ox  his  hands  are  thrust 
in  the  pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  and  he 
rolls  about  the  inn-yard  with  an  air  of 
the  most  absolute  lordliness/     As  we 
read  this,  a    vision  of   the   immoilal 
Weller  Senior    rises  before  our  eves, 
and  we  recognise  how  admirably  Irving 
has  hit  off  the  broad  characteristics  of 
that  class  of  which  Dickens'  creation, 
in  spite  of  its  caricature,  must  for  ever 
remain  the  most  finished  type.     The 
humour  with   which  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  three  youngsters,  whom 
the   coach    is  taking    home    for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  are  recorded,  is  of 
that  tender  sort  which  provokes  teai*s 
as  readily  as  laughter.     The  little  ras- 
cals, with  their  unbounded  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  the  unlimited  joys  of 
a  six  weeks'  holiday,  with  their  eager 
ness  to  greet  their  old  pony  Bantam, 
who  was  *  according  to  their  talk  pos- 


sessed of  mort^  virtues  than  any  steed 
since  the  d«ys  of  liucej»halus,'  appeal 
irresistibly  to  our  feelings,  reminding 
us  of  the  time  when  we  '  had  neither 
known  care  nor  sorrow,  and  a  holiday 
was  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.' 
The  charming  }»icture  of  the  meeting 
of  the  youngsters  with  the  old  family 
sei'^'ants,  accompanied  by  Carlo  the 
pointer  and  the  redoubtable  Bantam, 
is  inimitable.  '  Off  thev  set  at  last  ; 
one  on  the  pony  with  the  dog  bound- 
ing and  barking  before  him,  and  the 
others  holding  John's  hands ;  both 
talking  at  once,  and  over})Owering  him 
by  (questions  about  home  and  with 
school  anecdotes.'  The  country  inn, 
where  the  traveller  meets  with  Frank 
Bracebridge,  is  admirably  sketched. 
The  obliteration  of  these  old  coaching 
houses  has  been  a  necessary,  but 
somewhat  melancholy,  accompaniment 
of  modern  progress.  No  one  who  has 
travelled  much  in  England  can  fail  to 
have  come  across  numerous  examples 
of  these  old  inns,  ^  whose  glory  has  de- 
j)arted,  and  whose  place  knows  them 
no  more.'  1  remember  a  striking  in- 
stance in  the  Feathers'  Inn  on  theCam- 
bridge  road,  a  few  miles  out  of  Ware 
in  Hertfordshire,  which  j^ossessed, — 
and  indeed  still  possesses  although 
mouldering  into  decay, —  stabling  for 
fifty  horses,  but  which,  instead  of  re- 
sounding wdth  the  bustle  of  travel,  is 
now  deserted,  save  by  the  casual 
j)loughman  calling  in  for  a  pint  of  beer. 
It  is  well  for  these  ohl  houses  that  they 
live  in  the  pages  of  more  than  one 
great  writer,  so  that,  although  desert- 
ed and  abandoned  to  decay,  they  will 
for  long  retain  their  glory  as  the  most 
perfect  embodiments  of  comfort  and 
cheery  hospitality. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Ir- 
ving enters  into  the  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lish Christmas  is  exemplified  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  brings  his  travel- 
ler to  Bracebridge  Hall.  When  we 
first  meet  him  in  the  stage-coach  he 
has  no  fixed  destination,  but  he  comes 
across  an  old  travelling  acquaintance, 
who,  with   impulsive  good-fellowship, 
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myites  him  to  accompany  him  to  his 
home,    and    spend   Christmas   there. 
This  at  once  symbolizes  the  hospitality 
peculiar  to  the  season.      An  English- 
man woald  not  wish  his  worst  enemy 
to  dine  alone   on   this  all-important 
feast-day,  and  would  rather  risk  the 
company    of    the    most  uncongenial 
goest  than  endure  the  thought  of  an- 
other spending  in  loneliness  the  day 
set  apart  for  mutual  good-will.     Such 
is  the  natural  introduction  of  a  Christ- 
mas guest  to  the  table  presided  over 
by  the  Squire  of  Bracebridge  HalL 
He  is  the  central  character  of  Irving's 
charming  sketch,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  poetical, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  truthful 
portrait  of  a   '  good  old  English  gen- 
tleman, one  of  the  olden  time.'  I  have 
always   thought   that  in   delineating 
this  delightful  personage  Irving  had 
before  him,  perhaps  unconsciously  to 
himself,  that  preux  chevalier  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.       Not  only  in  general 
characteristics  are  the  two  identical, 
but  in  many  minor  pointa   They  both 
were  firmly  convinced  that  thei*e  is 
*  no  condition  more  truly  honourable 
and  enviable  than  that  of  a  country 
gentleman  on  his  paternal  lands,'  and 
in  ^ite  of  the  worthy  Knight's  occa- 
sional visits  to    London,   they    both 
thoroughly   lived    up   to   this  beliel 
They  were  both  beloved  by,  and  sole 
arbiters  in  all  the  concerns  of,  their 
tenants  and  dependants,  and  each  es- 
teemed every  man  as  a  friend,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  station,  who  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  friendship.      We  are 
told  by  Mr.    Spectator  that,    as  Sir 
Roger  was  beloved  by  all  about  him, 
*  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving 
him ;  by  this  means  his  domestics  are 
all  ia  years,  and  grown  old  with  their 
master.     You  would  take  his  valet  de 
chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler  is 
grey-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the 
gravest  men  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his 
coachman  has  the  looks  of   a  privy 
counsellor.'     The  composition  of  the 
Bracebridge   household    was  exactly 
siinilar ;  we  are  told  that  the  servants 


'  had  an  old-fashioned  look,  having 
for  the  most  part  been  brought  up  in 
the  household,  and  grown  into  keep- 
ing with  the  antiquated  mansion,  and 
the  humours  of  its  lord.'* 

Indeed,  we  are  continually  remind- 
ed, in  reading  Irving's  Old  Christmas, 
of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Spectator  to  Sir 
Roger's  country-house,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  portions  of  it  which 
are  described  in  papers  contributed  by 
Steele,  whose  essays  have  a  striking  af- 
finity, both  in  style  and  matter, with  the 
writings  of  Washington  Irving.  It' 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  there 
had  been  no  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
there  would  hwe  been  no  Squire 
Bracebridge,  but  it  is  hardly  t30  much 
to  say  that  if  *  The  Spectator '  had 
not  existed.  Squire  Bracebridge  would 
have  been  a  somewhat  different,  and 
perhaps  a  somewhat  less  endearing 
creation.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible, however,  to  present  a  perfect 
type  of  the  old  English  gentleman 
without  investing  him  with  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  famous 
Knight,  and  perhaps  a  more  remark- 
able coincidence  is  the  resemblance 
between  Irving's  description  of  Mas- 
ter Simon  and  Addison's  sketch  of 
Mr.  Will  Wimble,  In  each  of  these 
cases  an  eccentric  personage  is  por- 
trayed, with  curious  habits  formed  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  each 
case  the  habits  are  at  least  similar, 
and  the  circumstances  absolutely 
identical.  Irving,  it  is  true,  elabor- 
ates the  picture  in  his  most  charming 
manner,  so  that  the  execution  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  but  for  the  conception 
it  almost  seems  as  if  he  were  indebted 
to  Addison.  Old  bachelors  and  poor 
relations  are  themes  upon  which  Ir- 
ving loved  to  dilate  with  kindly  good 
nature,  and  certainly  if  all  old  bache- 
lors were  like  Master  Simon  marriage 
would  not  so  generally  be  deemed  the 
more  honourable  state.  '  Ue  had  a 
chirping  buoyant  disposition,  always 
enjoying  the  present  moment ;    and 

"  ThU  idea  ia  still  further  worked  out  in  *  Braoe- 
bridge  Hall '  in  the  paper  on  Family  Servants. 
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his  frequent  change  of  scene  and  oniii- 
pany  preventtni  his  ac(|uinng  those 
rusty,  unaccommo(hiting  habits  with 
which  old  b:icheloi"S  are  so  unrharitahlv 

« 

charged.'  He  maile  love  to  all  the  «>hl 
spinstei's,  in  whose  eyes  he  was  still  a 
gay  young  dog,  and  he  was  adore<l  by 
all  the  youngstei's,  'for  he  must  have 
been  a  miracle  of  acconiplishnients  in 
their  eves.  He  could  imitate  Punch 
and  Judv  ;  make  an  old  woman  of  his 
hand,  with  th<^  assistance  of  a  bui-nt 
cork  and  pocket  handken-hief,  and  cut 
an  orange  ijito  such  a  ludicrous  cari- 
cature that  the  young  folks  were 
ready  to  die  with  laughing.'  The 
failure  of  the  village  choir  in  the  an- 
them which  Mjuster  Simon  had  so  in- 
dustriously endeavoured  to  drum  into 
their  heads,  is  concc^ived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  comedy,  and  the  old  g(;ntle- 
man's  joviality  after  dinner,  when  he 
chirped  *  like  a  grasshojiper  tilled  w^ith 
dew,'  and  finallv  <'rew  luaudlin  about 
the  widow,  is  excellently  humorous. 
In  his  choic(i  of  a  ])arson  the  Squire 
of  Bracebridgc  Hall  differed  from  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  The  little,  dried- 
up  black-letter  hunter,  who  even  on 
Christmas  Day  j)reached  a  longenidite 
sermon  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
proper  to  the  season,  citing  as  his  au- 
thorities half  a  score  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  worthy  gentleman  to  whom  Sir 
Roger  presented  all  the  good  sermons 
printed  in  the  English  language,  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  that  he  should  read 
one  of  them  in  the  pulj)it  every  Sun- 
day, and  leave  to  others  all  attemj)ts 
at  originality.  The  remaining  cliar- 
acters  are,  in  this  series  of  papers,  but 
slightly  sketched  in,  but  how  charm- 
ing and  how  comprehensive  Irving 
makes  even  his  slightest  sketches ! 
The  young  otiicer  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Waterloo,  with  his  dash 
of  natural  coxcombery  ;  the  blushing 
beauty  of  seventeen,  the  coy  victim  of 
hifi  love-making;  the  Oxonian,  who 
delighted  in  quizzing  his  maiden  aunts 
and  cousins  with  exaggerated  airs  of 
gallantry  ;  the  captivating  little  hoy- 


dens still  in  the  school-room,  who  tax- 
ed Master  Simon's  j>owers  of  dancing 
so  sorely  ;  the  fat-headed  old  gentle- 
man, who  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
story,  and  was  the  only  person  in  the 
room  who  could  not  rememl)er  the 
end  of  it ;  to  Citch  of  these  a  vivid 
pei-sonality  is  given,  which  could 
scarcelv  be  increased  bv  anv  addition- 

ft'  ftr  •• 

al  elabonition. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquated 
manner  in  which  Ik?  describes  Christ- 
mas as  having  V>een  spent  at  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  Irving  was  freely  criti- 
cised on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
*Sket<^h  Book.'  If  such  a  criticism  were 
true  in  1820,  it  ^vould  be  d(mbly  true 
in  1878,  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
its  truth  cannot  be  sustained.  In  re- 
marking upon  these  strictures  at  a 
later  period,  Irving  said,  that  since 
writing  the  Old  Christmas  ])apers  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  almost 
all  tlu^  rural  customs  which  he  de- 
scribes, in  full  force  in  many  districts 
in  England.  With  the  exception  of 
the  dance,  accompanied  by  cudgel  play, 
which  so  delighted  Sipiire  Bracebridge 
as  being  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
sword  dance  of  the  ancients,  there  is 
nothing  described,  the  counterpart  of 
which  could  not  be  found  to-day  in 
some  parts  of  England.  Surely  no  one 
will  allege  that  blindman's  buff,  hot 
cockles,  bob-a|)ple,  or  snap-dragon,  are 
obsolete  games ;  or  that  the  Yule  Log, 
the  Wassail  Bowl,  and  the  time  hon- 
oured mistletoe  are  things  of  the  past  i 
With  regard  to  the  Anticjue  ]\Iasque 
which  concluded  the  meiry  Christmas 
evening,  this  only  purported  to  be  a 
*  burlesque  imitation,'  and  Irving  half 
confesses  that  he  borrowed  the  idea 
from  Ben  Johnson's  Masque  of  Christ- 
mas. But  to  refute  seriously  an  alle- 
gation against  Irving's  Old  Christmas 
of  want  of  accuracy,  is  to  fight  with 
shadows.  Probably  no  such  exqui- 
site combination  of  all  the  sports 
and  merriment  belonging  to  the  season, 
was  ever  found  in  any  one  village  of 
England  ;  but  how^  many  villages  of 
England  have  lived  under  the  jovial 
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swaj  of  a  Squire  Braoebridge  ?  A  writer 
attempting  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  pastimes  peculiar  to  Christmas,  is 
not  compelled   to   locate  his   village, 
and  confine  himself  to  the  customs  of 
that  particular  district  ;  had  Irving  at 
anj  time  attempted  such  pedantry,  we 
ahoold  not  only  have  lost  his  Christ- 
mas at  Bracebridge  Hall,  but  many 
more  of  his  most  delightful  essays.    It 
is  more  profitable,  however,  to  aban- 
don all  ideas  of  probability  or  impro- 
bability, and  yield  ourselves  up  to  the 
charm   of    Irving's  writing,  and   he 
would  be  but  a  churlish  reader  who 
could  resist  this,  and  who  could  deny 
that  he  would  give  a  year  or  so  of  his 
life,  to  pass  one  such   Christmas   at 
Braoebridge  HalL     Who  would  not, 
eTea  on  a  frosty  night,  be  kept  waiting 
at  the  door,  as  were  our  travellers,  if 
the  reason  were  that  the  merriment  in 
the  servants'  hall  was  too  uproarious 
to  allow  them  to  hear  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  ?    To  be  ushered  into  such  a 
hall,  and  to  greet  such  a  company,  we 
ourselves  would  willingly  ring  from 
one  Christmas  Eve  to  another.    To  see 
the  old  Squire,  seated  in  his  ancestral 
chair  beaming  '  like  the  sun  of  a  sys- 
tem' gladness  to  every  heart ;  to   see 
the  old  hall,  with  the  famous  portrait 
of  the  Crusader ;  to  shake  hands  with 
the  parson,  and  to  joke  with  Master 
Simon;  all  and  any   of  these  would 
certainly  be  worth  some  waiting  for. 
And,  after  the  supper  and  merry  dance 
of  Christmas  Eve,  how  delightful  to 
fall  asleep  as  the  music  of  the  waits 
died  away  in  the  distance,   and  how 
doubly  delightful  to  wake,  to  hear  the 
pattering  of  little  feet  outside  the  door, 
and  after  a  whispered  consultation,  a 
choir  of  small  voices  chanting  a  carol  I 
And  then  the  family  prayers,  and  the 
dear  old  Squire  in  his   CSiristmas  joy 
and  exaltation,   allowing  his  voice  to 
rambleout  of  all  the  bounds  of  time  and 
tune  ;and  the  walk  to  church  through 
the  clear  and  frosty  air,  and  Master  Si- 
mon's anthem  and  the  Parson's  sermon ; 
uid  the  loving  greetings  of  the  pea- 
^^tryto  the  Squire — all  these  are  sym- 


bols of  things  which  never  fade  into  an- 
tiquity, but  which  bloom  fresh  and  green 
with  each  recurring  Christmas.  And  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  all,  the  Christ- 
mas dinner,  the  feast  which  English- 
men unanimously  exalt  to  the  first 
place  among  all  feasts,  with  what  a 
humorous  gusto  is  it  described  !  Irv- 
ing could  praise  good  cheer  enthusias- 
tically, without  incurring  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  being  himself  either  a 
gourmet  or  a  gourmand^  and  from  his 
description  the  Squire's  must  certainly 
have  been  a  model  Christmas  dinner. 
The  talk  over  the  wine,which  the  Squire, 
*  whose  joviality  seemed  always  tem- 
pered with  a  proper  love  of  decorum,' 
interrupted  exactly  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, is  full  of  pleasant  humour.  The 
evening  games,  although  themselves 
no  longer  necessary  accompaniments 
to  Christmas,  constitute  an  admirable 
example  of  the  uproarious  merriment 
which  most  households  still  indulge  in 
on  Christmas  night 

I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough  to  show 
how  thoroughly  ideal  is  the  picture 
Irving  draws  of  Old  Christmas,  but  it 
may,  in  addition,  be  pointed  out  that 
all  his  figures  and  scenes  are,  so  to 
speak,  types.  He  makes  no  attempt 
at  character-painting,  except  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  present  each  of  his  dra- 
rnatis  personcBj  as  an  example  of  a 
class.  The  stage-coachman  is  a  type, 
the  country  inn  is  a  type,  Bracebridge 
Hall  is  a  type,  its  inmates  and  sur- 
roundings, the  Squire,  the  Parson,. 
Master  Simon,  the  village  Church,  the- 
traveller  himself,  are  all  typical  ;  and 
finally,  the  series  of  papers  as  a  whole, 
form  a  wonderful  and  unique  type  of 
what  Christmas,  in  its  most  Christian 
spirit,  sometimes  is,  and  always  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  Wash- 
ington Irving  with  a  reference  merely 
to  his  Old  Christmas,  charming  as  that 
is,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  and,  therefore,  it 
will  hardly  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  make  a  few  general  remarks: 
upon  the  position  he  occupies  among 
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English  Essayists.  Tlios«^  writers  who 
have  achieved  the  verv  tirst  excellence 
in  the  familiar  style  of  writing,  are 
few  in  number.  Steele,  ( Jold.smith, 
Washington  Irving  and  Charh^s  Lamb, 
are  the  four  greatest,  and  if  of  these, 
judged  8imi>ly  as  familiar  essayists. 
Charles  Lamb  must  be  deemed /'iciHs 
pri7icep8,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discrimin- 
ate between  the  claims  of  the  remain- 
ing three  for  second  place.  In  styl  ^, 
as  well  as  in  choice  of  subject,  and 
natural  bent  of  mind,  Washington 
Irving  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Steele.  They  both  possessed  the  same 
simplicity  of  mind,  comV)iued  with 
kindliness  and  comprehensive  charity: 
the  same  deeply  reverential  sj>irit  char- 
acterized them  both,  and  if  Washing- 
ton Irving  was  not  so  prone  as  Steele, 
to  turn  his  essavs  into  short  sermons, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  because  the 
accidents  of  his  life,  and  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
forbade  it.  Essayists  in  the  familiar 
style  appeal  directly  to  their  readers 
as  friend  to  friend  ;  they  attempt  to 
engage  the  heart  rather  than  attract 
the  intellect,  and  the  measure  of  their 
success  can  therefore  be  gauged  better 
bv  our  afl'ection  for  them  as  men,  than 
by  our  admiration  for  them  as  authors. 
The  strong  personal  feeling  which  we 
liave  for  such  writers  as  Lamb,  Gold- 
smith, and  Irving,  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  curious  phenomenon.  It  is 
altogether  independent  of,  and  unin- 
fluenced by,  their  character  or  the 
events  of  their  lives,  but  arises  entire- 
ly from  the  effect  of  their  writings 
upon  our  emotions  and  susceptibilities. 
The  reason  for  this  would  appear  to 
be  that  perfection  in  such  writing  can- 
not be  approached  by  any  man  unless 
his  nature  fit  him  i)re-eminently  for  it, 
so  that  the  writing  is  in  the  truest  sense 
the  man.  The  knowledge  of  this  is  un- 
consciously present  to  every  reader; 
we  know  that  we  are  being  admitted 
behind  the  veil,  and  that  the  author *s 
nature,  his  likes,  his  dislikes,  sometimes 
his  very  soul,  are  laid  bare  before  us. 
And  naturally  we  love  him  as  we  do  a 


friend  who  entrusts  us  with  his  evorv 
secret.  Mere  frankness  of  confession, 
however,  such  as  Kousseau's  or  l>e 
Quincey's  does  not  necessarily  pro<hice 
such  a  result ;  there  must  not  l)e  the 
slightest  intrusion  of  the  tnvgic, — even 
our  interest  must  not  be  too  deej»ly 
aroused  ;  we  must  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  our  author's  nature,  and 
through  him  with  our  ow^n,  it  l>eing 
delicately  insinuated  that,  as  he  is,  so 
are  all  men.  Washington  Irving  rare- 
ly does  more  than  confide  to  us  his 
tastes  and  sentiments  ;  he  does  not, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  entrust  us  with 
his  most  sacred  feelings,  and  his  most 
human  weaknesses  ;  but  although  for 
this  reason  he  does  not  lie  so  near  our 
hearts  as  the  gentle  Elia,  his  graceful 
bon/iommif  and  genial  warmth  render 
him  peculiarly  endearing.  There  is 
one  faculty  which  essayists  of  Irving's 
type  must  possess  in  an  abnormal  de- 
gree*, and  that  is  taste,  or  tact,  call  it 
which  you  will.  The  slightest  jar  upon 
the  feelings  of  a  reader  would  neutral- 
ize their  efforts,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
possession  of  this  faculty,  that  men  of 
crotchets,  as  to  certain  extent  all  such 
writers  are,  manage  to  write  so  as  to 
please  all  readers.  I  think  too,  that 
another  reason  whv  we  love  these 
authors  is,  that  as  boys  we  revelled  in 
their  works.  How  w^ell  I  remember 
the  appearance,  the  very  binding  of 
the  well-thumbed  Washington  Irving 
in  the  old  school  library  I  When  I 
open  the  Sketch  Book,  or  Brace V)ridge 
Hall,  visions  of  hours  of  keen  delight 
rise  up  before  me,  and  I  recognise 
anew  the  fact,  that  at  no  period  of  life 
is  more  enjoyment  derived  from  books, 
than  at  that  delightful  age,  which  ac- 
cepts all  it  reads  unhesitatingly,  and 
thinks  a  hint  against  its  favourite 
authors  treason.  There  are  few  auth- 
ors who  can  claim  equal  sway  over  the 
boy's  imagination  and  the  man's  intel- 
lect, but  of  these  few  Washington 
Irving  is  one,  and  his  kindly  unosten- 
tatious nature  would  have  regarded  a 
boy's  delight  as  a  more  grateful  offer- 
ing than  even  the  praise  of  critics. 
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In  *  Bracebridge  Hall '  Irving  again 
introduces  us  to  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters already  made  familiar  in  the 
Christmas  papers,  and  in  addition  he 
brings  before  us  some  new  character- 
sketches.     The     most    important    of 
these  are  Lady  Lilljcraft  and  General 
Harbottle,    but    although    described 
with  many  touches  of  native  humour, 
thev  are  far  inferior  creations  to  the 
Squire  or  Master  Simon.    Much  more 
original  is  Keady-Monej  Jack  Tibbets, 
who  plays  a  prominent  part  through- 
out Uie  Bracebridge  Hall  papers,  and 
who  may  be  set  down  as  a  fairly  re- 
presentative specimen  of  tlie  English 
jeoman.     The  sketches  of  the  village 
worthies   are  admirable ;  the  apothe- 
cary who  was  the  village   wise  man 
fall  of  sententious  remarks,  who  *'  ob- 
served, with  great  solemnity  and  em- 
phasis  that '  man   is  a  compound   of 
wisdom     and    folly ;'     upon    which 
blaster  Simon,  who  had  hold  of  my 
arm,  pressed  very  hard  upon  it  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  *  That's  a  devil- 
ish  shrewd    remark  ! '     The   village 
politician,   who  '  had    a    confounded 
trick  of  talking,  and  was  apt  to  bother 
one  about  the  national  debt,  and  such 
nonsense,'  the  tailor  and  the  worthies 
who  kept  the  village  inn,  all  these  and 
many  more  testify  to  that  extraordin- 
ary perception,  amounting  almost  to 
intuition   whidi   Irving  possessed   of 
the  oddities  and  excellencies  of  Eng- 
lish character.     Not  only  in  his  essays 
and  sketches,  but  also  in  the  tales  with 
which  they  are  so  plentifully  inter- 
spersed,  Irving's   English   characters 
ftre  in  inception,  conventional,  but  he 
presents  them  with  a  naturalness,  and 
invests  them  with  a  freshness,  that 
make  them   actual   living  creatures, 
and  not  mere   puppets.     In  this  re- 
spect he  reminds  us  of  a  worker  in  a 
different  field  of  art,  David  Wilkie,* 
whose  subjects  are  conventional,  but 
^    treatment     exquisitely     natural 
Such  pictures  as  *  The  Rent  Day,*  or 
'The  Blind    Fiddler,'   ai-e   conceived 

*  It  Duj  be  interestinir  to  uot«  thAt  WDkie  tntj 
'i^^  were  iotimAt«  peraoiuU  friends. 


and  worked  out  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit,  as  that   which   inspires  Wash- 
ington Irving's  charming  delineations 
of  rustic  Ufa     That  the  painter  and 
the  writer  should  both  have  treated 
Spanish  subjects,  as  well  as  English, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  coincid- 
ence, but  as  here  too  they  display  the 
same   delicate   fancy   combined  with 
truth  and  accuracy,  the  very  coincid- 
dence  serves  to  draw  the  parallel  be- 
tween   them    closer.     The    style    of 
writing  which  Lamb  and  Washington 
Irving  adopted  has  found  few  disciples 
in  our  day.     We  have  a  number  of 
brilliant    essayists,    whose     achieve- 
ments have  made  the  nineteen tli  cen- 
tury perhaps  the  greatest  prose  era  in 
our  literature  ; — but  they  are  philoso- 
phical,   critical    and    didactic;    their 
self-imposed  mission  is  to  teach,  not  to 
amuse,  whereas  the  primary  object  of 
I>amb  and  Irving  was  to  afford  their 
readers  matter  for  innocent  enjoyment 
There  is,  however,  one  writer,  himself 
a  countryman  of  Irving,  u])on  whom 
the  mantle  of  Charles  I^nib  seems  to 
have  fallen.     Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
without  in  any  instance  sacrificing  his 
originality,  follows  closely  the  method 
of  the  ekler  esssiyists,  aiui  although  he 
is  the  most  remarkable,  he  is  by  no 
means  the  only  {>roof  we  possess,  that 
it  is  among  American  writers  we  now 
chiefly  find  that  quaint  and  delicate 
humour,  which  the  discussion   of  the 
sterner  realities  and  larger  issues  of 
life  seems  for  the  time  lo  have  banish- 
ed from  England. 

Irving's  fame  does  not,  however, 
rest  solely  on  his  charms  as  an  essay- 
ist ;  as  a  story-teller  he  is  unrivalled. 
The  practice  of  telling  a  story  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  stoi-y,  and  not  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  human  cha- 
racter, has  of  late  been  well  nigh  aban- 
doned. The  r61e  of  raconteur  seems 
for  the  jjresent  to  be  played  out,  in 
spite  of  the  vehement  assertions  of  a 
living  novelist  that  it  has  been  the  one 
aim  of  his  life  to  assume  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  novel  can  never  be 
used  simply  to  tell  a  story  ;  the  essence 
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of  such  stories  as  Irviiig's  lirs  in  tlioir 
brevity,  and  the  slii^'htiiess  of  iIk*  ma- 
terial composing  thorn.  The  plot  is 
I'arely  if  ever  absorbing  in  interest  ; 
the  chanict^i-s  are,  as  I  have  s^titl  bo- 
fore,  tyi>es  of  classes  rather liian strong- 
ly-marked individuals,  and  tho  fasci- 
nation the  tales  possess  is  (h*rived  from 
exquisite  charm  of  manner,  and  direct 
simplicity  of  narration.  That  wliich, 
if  otherwise  told,  would  be  melo-dra- 
matic,  becomes  natural  ;  that  wliich, 
if  otherwise  told,  wouhl  bo  cijmmon- 
place,  becomes  poetical ;  and  charactei-s, 
in  themselves  conventional,  and  <lrawn 
sometimes  merelv  in  outline,  become 
instinct  with  life  and  motion.  '  Men 
ai'e  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,' 
and  Irving's  tales  are  simply  tile  high- 
est expression  of  the  kind  of  story- 
telling with  which  we  amuse  ohildron. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  the  novel,  in 
the  hands  of  genius,  is  a  much  higher 
form  of  art  than  mere  storv-tellincj ; 
but  it  may  still  be  matter  for  regr(»t 
that  the  latter  shouhl  become  in  anv 
sense  obsolete.  Irving's  stories  are  of 
two  distinct  kinds,  the  humorous  and 
the  romantic  :  of  the  first,  'Hip  van 
Winkle,'  and  the  *  LegcMid  of  81eej>y 
Hollow,'  are  the  best  examples;  of 
the  second,  'The  KStudent  of  Salaman- 
ca,' and  *  Tlie  Story  of  the  Young 
Italian,'  in  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  are 
favourite  illustrations.  Ilis  Spanish 
tales  have  never  been  so  poj>ular  or  so 
widely  read  as  *  The  Sketch  Book  '  or 
*  Bracebridge  Hall,'  although  they  are 
exceedingly  gi-aceful  and  attractive. 
The  'Tales  of  a  Traveller'  alternate 
the  humorous  with  the  romantic,  but 
although  many  of  them  disjday  Irving's 
peculiar  qualities,  by  no  means  at  their 
worst,  they  are  not,  as  a  whole,  nearly 
up  to  the  level  of  his  two  best  known 
works.  Of  Irving's  efforts  in  the  more 
ambitious  field  of  history,  in  which, in- 
deed, he  has  been  eclipsed  by  his  coun- 
tryman Prescott,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak,  but  there  is  a  somewhat  similar 
class  of  literature  in  which  he  stands 
without  a  rival,  and  which  should  be 
noticed  even  in  this  brief  paper.     His 


'  Life  of  Goldsmith  '  is  the  best  bio- 
graj)hy  of  its  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Biographies  nuiy  be  roughly 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  one  which, 
bv  faithful  and  minut-e  records  of  ac- 
tiuns,  allows  the  life  to  tell  its  own 
storv  and  unfold  the  character  of  its 
subject  ;  and  the  other  which  j)resents 
the  life  in  the  form  of  a  story,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  latter  form  of  bio- 
graphy must  largely  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  criticism,  and  must  dept?nd 
for  its  success  greatly  u})on  the  degree 
of  sympathy  l>etween  the  biographer 
and  the  man  whose  life  he  sets  before 
us.  The  complete  sympathy  between 
Irving  and  ( Joldsmith,  the  similarity 
of  their  natures,  are  in  themscdves  rea- 
sons for  the  supreme  excellence  of  this 
work.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  tiction, 
combined  with  absolute  truth  and  fi- 
delitv  to  fact,  and  at  the  same  time 
pres(uits  us  with  an  accui-ate  jKDrtrait 
of  the  man,  and  a  generous  and  faith- 
ful criticism  of  the  author.  There  is 
no  other  man  whose  life  Irving  could 
havx^  writU'U  so  well,  and  it  is  no  less 
true  that  no  one  could  have  written 
Cioldsmith's  life  in  such  a  manner. 
This  work  will,  I  am  convinced,  form 
one  of  the  least  perishable  monuments 
of  his  fame. 

I  have  made  a  wide  digression  from 
the  Old  Christmas  papers,  but  one  may 
be  excused  for  growing  a  little  garru- 
lous over  Washington  Irving.  There 
is  no  author  who  is  dearer  to  us,  and 
whose  character  is  more  clearly  and 
indelibly  imprinted  in  every  line  of 
his  worka  We  can  ap})ly  to  him, 
without  the  excision  of  a  single  word, 
his  owm  language  concerning  Gold- 
smith :  *  The  artle,ss  benevolence  that 
beams  throughouthis  works,  the  whim- 
sical vet  amiable  views  of  human  life 
and  human  nature,  the  unforced 
humour,  blending  so  happily  with 
good  feeling  and  good  sense,  and  sin- 
gularly dashed,  at  times,  with  a  pleas- 
ing melancholy  ;  even  the  very  nature 
of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  and  softly- 
tin  teil  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  hi& 
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moral  as  well  as  his  intellectaal  quali-  •  from  a  fount  of  benevolence  and  kind- 
ties,  and  make  us  love  the  man,  at  the  ,  \y  charity.  Not  only  his '  Old  Christ- 
same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.    I    mas/    but    all   Washington   Irving  s 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  all 
men  are,  for  one  brief  day,  in  har- 
mony, we  can  sympathize  most  truly 
with  an  author  whose  writings  spring 


writings,  breathe  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love,  with  which  all  hearts  should 
be  filled  at  Christmaa 
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'^PIS  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  cold  clear  night, 
J       And  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  white  moonlight, 
Which  falls  through  the  frosty  air  from  on  high. 
From  the  crystal  blue  of  a  winter  sky, 
And  glittering  rests  on  the  drifted  snow. 
And  gleams  on  the  half-iced  stream  below  ; 
And  the  forest's  naked  limbs  arrays 
With  numberless  trembling  diamond  sprays. 
By  the  Frost-king  there  unradiant  strewn. 
Now  illumed  by  the  white-fire  touch  of  the  moon. 

Eound  the  mountain's  base  the  river  glides, 

From  the  gloom  of  the  pine  on  its  rugged  sides. 

And  creeps  through  the  vale  by  the  evergreen  shade  ; 

By  the  fringing  elders,  all  leafless  made ; 

By  the  hazel-copse  ;  by  the  ice-bound  wheel 

Of  the  moated,  long  unbusy  mill, 

And  into  the  quiet  burg  hard  by 

Whose  quaint  tile  roofs  sharply  rise  on  high. 

Till  beyond  'tis  lost  in  a  distant  wood. 

Where  its  voice  alone  stirs  the  solitude. 

The  village  church  caps  a  neighbouring  hill, 
O'ergrown  with  ivy  and  tufted  moss, 
'Neath  giant  willows  weirdly  still. 
Which  a  shadowy  net-work  weave  across 
The  snow's  white  folds  on  roof  and  tower, — 
There  deftly  spread  as  by  magic  power, — 
O'er  which  points  the  spire  with  its  cross  on  high, 
Seeming  set  'mid  the  brilliants  that  fill  the  sky. 

• 

From  the  gothic  windows  a  dim  light  creeps 
Through  the  coloured  panes,  and  softly  glows 
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(h\  the  wliitcTK'tl  sills  whciv  it  n'stloss  s!;'f|.s 
Or  strals  «>'rr  ilu-  rii:st«'riii^'  inoss  tha.r  L:rn\\s 
( >ii  nmllinii  aii'i  trtiisorn  ainl  eaves  al><»\'i*, 
With  l,';rin«/ i\  V  tlnTe  iiitrrwovr* 
Tlirii  i-.nhs  wit  Inn      toa|»]M'ar  again 
Softlv  tiiitiiit'  tln'  inaiiv  (.'<)lnu!v«l  pa.   \ 

(.)lti   Ivaspar,  tin*  M'Xtoii,  lunl  \>iv>;i^'ht  within 

Till  till*  luitlni^'lit  liour  crept  on  a-pac<s 

Witli  flusters  of  tnii^rant  evcr^crt^en 

Adoniin»r  tin*  walls  of  the  holy  jilace. 

But  the  Kltiii  !>aii'l  ^\]lo  all  silently 

Weave  the  wfh  ot  slerp,  liave  him  captive  ta'en 

And  lai<l    in'itli  the  sjnrll  of  their  sorcery 

They  bind  hini  ti«rht  with  their  silken  chain, 

And  in  pall-like  folds,  which  they  weave  from  night, 

Thev  niultte  him  close  for  their  mvstic  lliixht. 

Tis  tlie  {K)tent  watch  of  the  Elfin  reign, 

And  tln\y  gatlier  fast  on  every  hand. 

And  now  at  their  sceptrt^d  chief's  c^-nnmand 

Is  their  captive  borne  to  their  bright  domain, 

To  the  golden  scenes  of  the  vision-land. 

Swift  as  thought  its  enchante<l  boun<l8  tliey  pass 

And  its  sunlight  breaks  'neath  the  vaulted  height 

Of  tli(^  Kltin  court,  alabaster  wliite, 

Filled  with  throngs  of  the  airy  ix)pulace. 

And  tliey  move  through  grottos  with  jewels  bright, 

( Jlitti^'ing  many-hued  in  tlie  soft  rose  light, 

That  steals  within,  with  the  ])erfum(Hi  air, 

From  the  llower-tilltMl  dells  of  the  mystic  sphere 

Half-se<*n  iKjyond  'twixt  the  arches  high, 

Whence  conies  the  glad  sound  of  festivity. 


And  now  to  the  lioyal  Court  they  come. 
Reared  on  tinted  marbles  its  crystal  dome, 
Which  range  away  in  bright  colonnades. 
With  fountains  between  and  enchanted  glades, 
And  in  the  midst  on  an  ivory  thix»ne, 
Its  seat  iridescent  opal  stone, 
Sits  the  Fairy-Queen  robed  in  lily  white, 
And  crowned  with  a  circlet  of  diamond  light 

On  every  side  'neath  her  gracious  smile 
Her  people  the  festive  hours  beguile 
In  merry  round,  while  on  busy  wing 
Some  richest  fruits  to  the  banquet  bring. 
For  in  fairy  realm — as  proclaims  the  scene 
With  its  joy,  good  cheer  and  emblems  green 
Speaking  grateful  praise, — 'tis  a  time  of  feast 
And  thanksgiving  for  a  danger  past, 
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To  a  noble  King  who  freed  their  land 
From  a  Giant  grim,  and  on  every  hand 
Rarest  fruits  are  spread,  and  glad  heralds  call 
Fairy  Land  to  the  royal  festival. 

They  gather  fast  from  glade  and  grot, 
Elves  and  sylvan  sprites  and  butterfly  fays. 
Their  little  forms  decked  in  textures  wrought 
From  flowers  and  broidered  with  gossamcT  rays, 
And  they  join  in  the  bright  festivities, 
Till  the  scene  with  their  buoyant  gladness  rings, 
While  the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  harmonies 
From  their  tinkling  spangles  and  tuneful  wings. 

Now  all  is  hushed;  for  the  Fairy  Queen 
Stands  forth,  and  surveying  with  gracious  mien 
The  throngs  which  gallery  and  court-ways  fill. 
Thus  in  accents  clear  spades  the  sovereign  will  : — 

*  Our  much-loved  people,  most  glad  are  we 
To  welcome  you  all  to  our  Royal  f^te, 

On  this  festal  day  when  the  memory 

Of  our  Champion- King  we  celebi'ate. 

Throughout  tJiie  bounds  of  our  goodly  State 

To  share  our  joy  we  have  called  you  here. 

And  your  presence  with  loving  heart  we  greet. 

The  humblest  alike  with  our  highest  peer. 

So  all  strangers  sojourning  in  our  domain. 

Have  we  bidden  come — alike  welcome  all. 

For  all  hearts  should  meet  on  Love's  equal  plane 

This  day  of  Love's  grateful  festival. 

To-day,  as  he  whom  we  honour  came 

Of  his  own  free-will  and  kingly  grace 

To  save  our  realm,  love  alone  should  claim 

Our  hearts  and  therein  all  else  displace, 

While  each  for  the  other's  happiness 

Gives  foremost  thought,  as  true  love  e'er  will, 

And  so  shall  the  hours  most  joyous  pass 

And  goodness  her  highest  charge  fulfil 

*  For  the  choice  first-fruits  which  our  people  bring. 
As  their  custom  'tis  from  year  to  year, 

An  oblation  to  our  most  honoured  king. 
We  yield  due  thanks.     We  ourselves  shall  l)ear 
Your  offerings  to  him  whom  we  all  revere. 
For  in  honouring  him  most  honour  we 
Ourselves  and  the  State  we  hold  most  dear. 
Which  to  him  proudly  yields  its  fealty. 
And  now  let  the  Feast  proceed     Let  all 
In  our  joy  and  good  cheer  participate. 
While  the  Dance  and  Song  in  glad  carnival 
Rule  the  hour.     Let  each  present  emulate 
The  next  in  mirth  and  our  banquet  hall 
With  rejoicings  loud  reverberate ; 
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While  all  hearts  are  linke<l  in  a  chain  of  lo\o. 
That  not  fate  nor  the  tides  of  years  can  move/ 

'Vht^  Sovereign  ceased.      A  scene  of  wild  delight 
Applanst'-fuii  followe<l  till  tlie  crystal  height 
Kang  hack  the  sound,  while  fays  on  shining  wing 
Above  the  throne  moved  gaily,  scatt<?ring 
Ahout  their  qucjcn  rare  rtoi*al  sweets  whose  blooms 
Imbued  the  air  with  delicate  perfumes. 

As  yet  the  dwellera  in  this  mystic  sphere 
Had  heede<l  not  their  stranger  visitor, 
Save  to  make  way  where'er  he  chanced  to  pass, 
Courtesying  aside  with  smiles  and  airy  grace. 
But  now  beneath  the  vaulted  height  appeared. 
Where  the  great  dome  its  crystal  beauty  reared, 
A  form  majestic,  o'er  whose  brow  serene 
A  halo  shone,  crowneil  with  a  star  between. 
And  r()))ed  in  light  which  brighter  as  it  came 
Soon  dazzling  beamed,  like  to  a  golden  flame. 
Its  gaze  was  lixed  upon  the  stranger  guest, 
Wherein  alone  high  love  was  manifest, 
Yet  did  it  seem  as  its  full  glory  filled 
The  scene — quick  at  its  radiant  advent  stilled 
To  breathless  calm — all  in  its  glance  to  hold 
And  to  transfigure  into  shimmering  gold. 
Then  'neath  its  jx)wer,  soon  all  potential  grown, 
The  faiiy  court,  its  populace,  the  throne 
To  formless  light  seemed  fused — 

A  nd  Kaspar  woke 
As  on  his  face,  through  the  church  windows,  broke 
The  rising  sim  ;  the  sun  of  Christmas  "Day, 
Flooding  all  Earth  with  its  resplendent  ray  ! 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  PERU. 
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THE  coast  of  the  department  of 
Arequipa  in  Lower  Peru,  be- 
tv««n  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
decrees  of  latitude,  would  present  a 
moBt  desolate  uniformity  of  aridity 
but  for  certain  fertile  Talleys  which 
bwak  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
l<ma»,  or  barren  ridgea,  that  line  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  for  three  hundred 
and  twenty  milea.  The  fairest  and 
moat  tropical  of  these  valleyB  is  that 
of  Tambo,  which  begisiS  at  Mollenda 
bearh  and  extends  for  fifteen  leagues 
up  to  the  heights  of  Paquina'on  the 
slope  of  the  Western  Andes.  It  is  en- 
daml  narrowly  between  a  double 
cbaio  of  rocky  hills,  and  rises  gradu- 
^T  from  the  oceui-leTel  to  an  eleva- 


tion of  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  The  Tambo  River  flows 
through  it  luid  empties  into  the  Pacific. 
It  was  from  this  lovely  valley  of 
Tambo  that,  toward  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain October,  Paul  Marcoy,  the  French 
traveller  in  Peru,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  muL'h  of  ita  later  knowledge  of 
that  country,  started  on  a  long  jour- 
ney across  the  sierra  r^on  to  explore 
the  Rio  Apurimac  from  ita  source,  in 
Lake  Vilafro,  at  the  base  of  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes,  ia  its  jonction 
with  the  Rio  Aquillabamba  or  Uru- 
bamba— a  journey  which  led  him 
across  the  sierra  and  up  the  valley  of 
HuarancalcjuitoCerro  Melchior.in  the 
Great  P&jonaL 
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(lireclioiis  liavf  it,  in  Ihv  viilley  ni 
Tmriln>,  it  contaiiit^l  tliiyc  lui^'e  haci- 
eiulas  (i-atiitt's).  Tlic  liaci«.-nila  An-mil, 
uimn^St  to  tlic  fa -a,  lieloiigiii;.'  to  (isiie- 
i-ftl  C«nlt'iiB,  n  S]iiiiiiiinl  ami  (.•x-oltii*r 
<it'  tlip  roval  army  tlitit  was  'defpateii 
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t  by 


'  Ijecome 


>■  -n-att  di-BtiiKHl   t' 

tnivi-lling  I'oiuiifl 

111,  iuiil  ti>  share  witli  him 

■i<'iico8,  jileasaiit  and  othe 
thi"  miinmit  of  C'erro  Me 
native  of  Besaiijoii,  ai 
ing  in 
for  fifteen  yean 
ing  whieh  time  I 
ac(iuii-eU  Slid  lot 
fortunes  in  ii 
opei-ations.  As 
coy  has  aketcliec 
with  j>en  and  ] 
ne  are  shown  i 
of  forty-five  yei 
age,  tall,  with  & 
tenauce  at  once 
anti  intelligent,  i 
in  health,  Bine> 
limb,  and  with  th 
will  of  one  who 
ing  marke<i  out  i 
neeks  it  untnind: 
obstacles.       He 


J  the  na 
TainlK).' 
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at  Ayaoucho  in  the  Peruvian  war  of 
indeiienileuee.  The  next  was  owned 
by  an  Englishman ;  an<t  the  thini,  a 
rice,  cotton  and  sugar  plantation,  was 
the  prO|>erty  of  a  friend  of  Marcoy, 
whose  acquajntaoce  he  had  made  five 
years  before,  at  a  place  called  Caraveli, 


of  Ma 
ajipearatice  in  th 
ley  was  absoi-bei 
|irojeft  of  ititrod 
on  his  liaciendi 
UB<;  of  certain  u 
ncry  for  clcanin 
rice  and  cotton, 
hud  ordei'etl  it  s 
Iwfore,  at  a  CO 
_  ^^  l.rs-  thirty  thousand 
lars,  from  New  ' 
through  the  B 
conHulatIs!ay,aport  about  fifteen 
higher  up  the  coast,  and  was  no' 
patiently  expecting  its  arrival, 
ther  with  that  of  the  ready- 
pine-wood  sheds  intended  tohou 
machines.  Once  a  week  he  w( 
Isiay  to  make  inquiries,  leaving 
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I'Oi'hico  in  tlie  uiuming  anil  returning  |    iilivf  jiiul  lij;  ]il;iiir;iliiiTLs  aiv  ealli'il — 

by  nightfall.      IJuriiig  tlicse  aW-iioi-H  '    wLi.-h  fringi-   tin-  v:ill>-y,  nml   in  con- 

uf  his  host,  ilHreoy  devotcii  n  jinrt  of  versing  with  tlirir  [riiHiiii  ]iro]irict<)r8, 

i)i>-ilHyto  [)eregrinationK  anunig  \\iv.  Among  tlic  tive  ui- six  ]iiitiv<>  families 

i^'iT'iTrH  mid  higiuratea — ax  the  small  OMtjiUltrfiiil    iti   tlif    olivaivs,   one    in 
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jiartieiilar  arouse<l  liis  interest,  aii«l  he 
often  stoj)pe<l  in  his  walk  to  oonvei*se 
with  these  j>eoj)U'  on  the  subject  of 
the  life  they  led  tliere,  and  of  their 
olive-culture  and  its  revenues.  The 
family  hud  ereet*?d  its  dwelling  among 
the  olive  trees,  and  although  its  mem- 
bers had  all  the  outward  appearance 
of  ill-health  and  poverty,  they  seemecl 
to  l>e  happy  and  contented,  seated 
under  their  simple  roof  of  mats,  up- 
held by  four  posts,  and  with  their 
household  utensils  scattered  about 
them.  ITiey  told  Marcoy  that  their 
home  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  and  that  the  simple  shelter 
under  which  th(*y  received  him  was 
merely  their  t(nii)onuy  camping-out 
residence.  Like  all  the  other  proprie- 
toi-s  of  the  olive  and  iig  plantations, 
they  r»'mained  away  from  their  plan- 
tation for  eleven  months  of  the  year, 
leavinic  the  tret\s  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence :  the  twelfth  month,  when  the 
time  to  collect  the  cro])  had  come, 
they  j»assed  where  ^larcoy  found 
them. 

From  his  friends  of  the  olivares,  our 
traveller  would  stroll  a  few  hundred 
yards  higher  up  the  valley  to  chat 
with  his  acquaintances  of  the  hlghue- 
rales.  The  male  adult  owners  of  the 
fig  plantations  wen^  generally  absent, 
as  they  preferred  to  abandon  the  con- 
jugal roof  and  hire  themselves  out  as 
labourers  to  the  large  j)lanters  of  the 
valley,  some  of  them  returning  each 
night  and  others  only  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  women  of  the  family 
meanwhile  attended  to  the  gathering 
of  the  tigs  and  their  preparation,  in  a 
dried  state,  for  the  markets  of  the 
sierra  towns,  or  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  sort  of  violet-coloured 
wine,  made  from  the  figs,  which  the 
people  call  chirnhnngo.  This  ^g  wine 
is  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  of  moderately  intoxicating  powers, 
and  is  sold  at  a  ciuirtillo  (about  three 
cents)  a  quart. 

StiJl  higher  up  the  valley,  this  cul- 
tivated zone  was  succeeded  by  a  sandy 
tract,   irregularly    interspersed    with 


low  ndi:es  of   the  kiml    which, 

the  nanie  of  hmas,  characteriz 

physical  features  of  the  coast 

normal   barrenness    of  these  h 

changed  from  Mavto  October, 

the  season  of  fogs,   into  fertil 

tlie  humidity  causes  a  gi'een  sw 

api>car,  ami  a  multitude  of  chs 

tlowers  spring  up  and  cover  the 

face.     In  the  old  days,  the  gay 

of  the  ])opulation  of  the  sienna 

wont  to  resort,  during  the  |>erio 

May  to  October,  to  this  sjwt,  oi 

bly  to  indulge   in   sea   bathin 

really  to  enjoy  a  merry-making 

as  frantic  and  fantastic  as  any 

tian  carnival  of  the  past     Tent 

pitched  among  the  hills,  and  th< 

val  lasted  for  a  month  or  two,  < 

which   time   the    lomas,    accus 

onlv  to  the  melancholv  sound  • 

surf  beating   against    the  shor 

the    mumiur  of    the   passing 

echoed  the   notes  of   the  guita 

shouts  of  the  revellers,  and  the 

ous  songa     Strange  to  say,  ho 

— a  circumstance  probably  unl 

to  those  thoughtless  pleasure-s 

of  the  sierra — this  part  of  the  va 

the  burial -place  of  thousandsof  Ii 

of  both  sexes  and   of  all  ages, 

bodies  were  deposited  there  befc 

Spanish  con(juest,  and,  as  is  sup 

during  the   reigns  of    the  last 

The  bodies  lie  in  trenches  bai*ely 

feet  from  the  sui-face.    In  the  ms 

of  cases  they  are  extended  on 

backs,   with  their    heads  towai 

rising  sun,  the  object  of  their 

ence   in    life.      Others   are  fou 

vai'ious   constrained  attitudes— 

as  if  sitting  with  their  elbows  r 

on  their  knees;  and  the   closed 

set  in  the  eyeless  sockets.     Sc 

the    bodies     are     nude,    other 

swathed  in  woollen  rags,  or  in  a  • 

kind  of  drawers,  woven  from  th< 

a  grass  that  grows  on  the  mout 

In  the  .trenches,  laid  beside  the 

implements,  weapons  and  adorn 

which  l>elongeH   to  them  in  lifj 

which,  in  the  belief  of  the  surv 

would  he  needed  by  them  after  i 
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One  ftftemoon,    when  Uarcoy  re-   i 
tnraed  to  the  haciendii  from  this  old 
I'cmeteiy,  bringing  with  him  the  mam- 
mies of   it  little  _ 
diild  uid    of    a 
■null      llsmn  — 

(lanbtleaa     the 

AM'»  pUjfellow 

— whkJi   he  h&d 

(ound  Ijing  toge- 
ther in  tbe  same 

mnch,    he    was 

greeted    joTfuUy 

bjRerreLeroux, 

who    had    come 

bick  from  k  visit 

to   Haj  at    an 

cariier  hour  than 

usoil       Leroux 

brooj^t    import- 

uA  news.       The 

■hip  with  the  ma- 
chinery, die  con- 

tol  had  told  him, 

might  be  expect- 
within  three    or 

four  daja  In  his 

impatience      the 

muter  of  Tambo- 

ehico  reaolved  to 

■tart  for  the  coast 

with  as  little  de- 

\kj  as   poadble, 

and  take  up   hb 

qoarten  at  Mol- 

lendo,  where  the 

Tawl  was  to  laud 

bo-caiga 

Tbe  next  mom- 
ins,  about    nine 

o'dock,  hoet  and 

gOMt;  aooompan- 

ied  hj  servants, 

nrannted      their 

males  and  setont 

for  Mollendo  with 

tmridons       and 

^W8e,the  lat- 

Wr   consisting 

Moply  of  an  iron 

Mocqisn,  a  few  rush  mats  and  stAkes 
intended  for  the  construction  of  shel- 
ter-liDts,  and  some  bed  coverings. 


The  news  of  Pierre  Leroux's  visit  to 
the  beach,  fuul  a  knowledge  of  its 
purpose,  having  spread  abroad  through 


j   the  valley,  scores  of  liis  neighlHmrs, 

]    people  whom  he  scarcely  knew  or  had 

never  seen  before,  carae  to  make  in 
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(.•liiues.  So  great  w^n*  tlu'  iiiiiulMTh 
atti*actetl  to  tin'  '  f^*^rivMl,'  as  thrv 
called  it,  that  an  hoiu'St  tV'Uuw  .if  ilu* 
vicinity  deenml  the  oecasimi  a  jirupi- 
tioiis  one  for  drivinLT  fi  lively  tradr  in 
tigs,  poniegranatrb  and  wa(«*rnM'lons, 
which  h(^  l»roui;ht  to  tlie  spot  on  an 
lUis's  hack  and  sold  rapitlly  to  the  as- 
semblat^e,  dnnkin«;;-\\ater  ht^i nor  scarce 
and  the  fniit  serving  elegantly  to 
(jiiench  the  thirst  of  the  curiiuis  (Mun- 

paiiy. 

Ontlie  fourth  day,  in  the  aftennxjn. 
tlie  sails  of  the  expected  vessel  appear- 
ed al)Ove  the  tr)ps  of  the  gi-onp  of  rocks 
that  form  Oajx*  Islay,  and  about  tlie 
same  time  an  Indian  arrive«l  with  a 
lett^^r  to  Leroux  from  the  British  cnn- 
8id  informing  him  that,  as  it  would  he 
dangen.Mis  for  the  ship  to  aj)proach  too 
near  the  heacii,  owing  to  the  heavy 
sui'f,  her  captain  had  resolved  to  land 
the  machines  on  a  raft  to  he  compose«l 
of  the  material  for  the  sheds.  While 
Leroux  was  reading  this  letter  tin* 
ship  came  up  and  dro])j>ed  anchor  at 
about  two-thirds  of  a  uiile  fi-om  shore. 

Although  the  laln^ur  of  building  the 
raft  was  begun  at  once,  two  days 
ela])8ed  bofoi-e  the  hoisting  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian colouiT*  aboard  the  vessel  an- 
nounced that  all  was  readv  for  the 
landing.  The  process  of  transferring 
the  machineiT  to  the  shore  was  simple 
enough,  for  while  the  ship's  ci'ew 
would  *  pay  out '  a  line  attached  to 
their  side  of  the  i*aft,  the  i>eoph}  on 
shore  were  to  pull  the  latter  toward 
them  bv  means  of  anothei*.  A  fisher- 
man  went  out  to  the  ship  on  his  haUa, 
or  inflated  sealskin  raft,  procured  the 
end  of  the  shore-line  and  brought  it 
safely  to  the  beach.  As  soon  as  he 
landed  the  hawser  was  8«*ized  by  a 
hundred  officious  individuals,  who 
hauled  away  vigorously  at  the  raft, 
which  by  this  time  had  be<^n  released 
from  the  vessel'*  side.  Leroux,  Mar- 
coy,  and  the  spectators  watched  tiie 
progress  of  the  frail  tossing  platform 
with  varying  emotions.  Suddenly  a 
great  shout  arose  from  the  volunteer 


whn  wi-i'e  pullin;:;  the  rope.  The  haw- 
ser hull  parted  I  For  an  instant  the 
rait  swayeil  about  helplessly  in  the 
great  waves.  Then  a  wave  l)Ore down 
on  it,  ami  in  a  f<«w  minutes  all  that 
remainetl  was  a  mass  of  planks  and 
beams  tossinjj  wildlv  a«i;ainst  the 
beach.  Leroux  looked  on  at  this 
ruin  of  his  hopes  like  one  thunder- 
struck, and  for  a  little  while  Mareov 
feared  that  his  reason  was  about  to 
leave  liim  ;  but  he  recovered  himself 
slowly^  and,  gazing  with  a  despairing 
glance  at  the  timber  lying  on  the 
b(?ach,  he  turned  to  Marcoy  and  said 
with  a  sigh,  *  Well,  here  is  another  for- 
tune to  make.' 

At  some  distance  from  them  stood 
groups  of  the  spectators  discussing  the 
event..  Although  they  ai>peared  to 
b<dong  to  the  well-to-do  class,  and 
theirfaces  boreacommisenitive  expres- 
sion suitable  to  the  occasion,  still  it 
coidd  be  8<»en,  when  they  turned  their 
glances  on  Pierre  Leroux  with  a  half 
smile,  that  the  catastrophe  had  not 
caused  them  much  regret.  Along  the 
shore  w(»re  ranged  the  rholos  (natives 
of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  extrac- 
tion) and  Indians  who  had  assisted  in 
dragging  the  itiftjand  who  now  seemed 
to  be  amusing  themselves  with  the  er- 
i*atic  movements  of  the  beams  and 
planks  as  the  waves  threw  them  on 
the  beach  and  then  tloated  them  back 
into  the  sea.  Presently,  having  come 
!  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flotsam  be- 
i  longeil  to  the  first  claimant,  they  began 
to  load  their  shoulders  with  the  wood. 
Some  of  them  were  already  trudging 
oflf  with  tlieir  burdens  along  the  road 
toTambOjWhen  suddenly  an  individual, 
whom  nolxnly  had  hitherto  noticed, 
emergiHl  from  the  crowd  and  in  an 
uncouth  sort  of  Spanish  ordered  the 
pillagers  to  thn.>w  down  their  spoD& 
As  the  rogues  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  this  admonition,  the  newcomer  ad- 
ministered a  few  kicks  and  cuffs  to 
them,  which  soon  caused  them  to  drop 
their  prizes  and  fall  back  in  disorder. 
The  stranger  who  thus  championed 
so  zealously  Pierre  Leroux's  interests 
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was  ft  Fnuichinan,  who,  1j;i\  iiii:  «k's«.M'f- 
eil  from  his  ship,  a  thive-mastril  vessel 
from  Mai*8<?ilh*s.  at  the  \>ov\.  of  Arica 
in  Bolivia,  ahoiit  three  niouth.s  l»ef<>re, 
liad  l)cen  wanderiiij^'  since  tliai  Time 
from  village  to  villujije  near  the  eoast. 
earning  a  precarious  liveliho<)«l  while 
awaiting  an  op] K>rt unity  to  ship  on 
some  other  vessel.  His  name  was 
Moise,  ami  he  was  a  native  nf  Vr<>- 
vence.  He  was  a  carpenter  l»y  tr.ide, 
and  having  hejinl  while  at  I  slay  of  the? 
intended  landing  of  the  machinery,  he 
bad  come  to  Mollendo  with  the  lio]»e 
of  obtaining  work  in  the  erection  of 
the  sheds.  This  infoimation  he  im- 
])artedto  Marcoy,who  step]>e(l  forward 
to  question  him,  and  who  recognized 
in  him,  when  the  man's  story  was  told, 
a  member  of  the  restless  maritime  fra- 
ternity known  in  that  region  as  *  Bre- 
thren of  tlie  C-oast ' — in  other  words 
deserters  from  ships  who  lead  va- 
grant lives,  until  they  can  once  more 
find  employment  l>efore  the  mast. 

Moise  was  a  vigorous  sfjocimen  of 
the  brotherhood.  He  was  about 
forty  years  old,  with  regular  features, 
a  complexion  bronzed  like  that  of  an 
Indian,  and  a  waving  mass  of  tawny 
hair  and  begird  that  imparted  to  him 
a  leonine  look.  His  costume  consist- 
ed of  a  ragged  straw  hat  that  might 
have  done  duty  as  a  scarecrow,  u  tat- 
teretl  red  woollen  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
sailcloth  trousers  patched  in  a  dozen 
places  and  upheld  by  a  leathern  belt 
He  carried  a  long  staff,  and  the  i*est 
of  bis  wardrobe  was  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  idea  occurred  to  Marcoy  to 
make  this  adventurer  the  guardian  of 
the  wood — wbicb  represented  a  certain 
value  in  money  to  Pierre  Leroux — 
until  the  latter  could  have  it  trans- 
ported to  the  hacienda.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  him  to  remain  on  the 
beach  and  preserve  the  property  from 
pillage,  with  the  understanding  that 
his  services  weie  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  four  reals  (fifty  cents)  a  day, 
and  that  provisions  should  be  sent  to 
him    from    Tambochico.      Moise    ac- 


«-«'ptetl  the  otler,  which  Pierre  Leroux 
authorized  with  a  motion  of  his  head 
when  Marcov  broacheii  the  matter  to 
him.  Thus  constituted  8U]x^rvisor  of 
the  wreek,  Moise  seate<l  hims^df  inthe 
s,-ind,  and,  twirling  his  stnff,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  crowd,  and  observed  in 
broken  Spanish,  *  I'll  smash  the  head 
of  the  fii-st  fellow  that  touches  this 
wood.      You  hear  me  /' 

His  words — and  his  manner,  per- 
haps, more  than  his  wonls — had  the 
eflect  of  causiiii^  the  would-be  pillagers 
to  draw  off,  and  the  sei-vants  having 
collected  in  one  spot  all  the  wood  that 
had  fiimted  ashore,  Moise  constructed 
a  rude  sort  of  shed  with  the  remains 
of  the  raft,  in  which  he  coidd  lodge 
comfortaV)ly  with  the  three  peons  who 
were  to  remain  with  him  until  further 
orders.  When  this  work  was  com- 
I)leteil,  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
curious  to  discuss  and  ponder,  the 
spectators  departed  like  a  congrega- 
tion retiring  from  church,  leaving 
only  Marcoy,  Pierre  Leroux,  General 
Certiena  (who  had  been  among  the  in- 
terested lookers-on  from  the  l»egin- 
ning),  Moise,  the  servants  and  the 
ship  as  witnesses  of  the  day's  fail- 
ures and  disappointments.  After 
dark  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  awav. 

The  period  fixed  by  Marcoy  as  the 
limit  of  his  stay  in  the  valley  was  now 
approaching.  A  few  days  more  would 
see  him  on  his  way  from  the  coast 
and  across  the  mountains,  travelling 
through  the  sierra  in  a  climate  and 
amid  a  vegetation — or  a  lack  of  vege- 
tation, as  the  case  might  l>e — alto- 
gether different  from  the  climate  and 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  estate  of 
Tambochico.  As  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure drew  near  an  idea  that  in  the  be- 
ginning hail  been  only  a  fugitive 
thought  took  firm  hold  on  his  mind. 
This  idea  was  to  withdraw  his  friend 
and  host  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  loss  by  associating  him  with  the 
journey  he  was  about  to  undertake. 
Leroux  at  first  positively  refused  to 
listen    to    the    suggestion.     Nothing 
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diimted,  however,  Marcoy  persisted 
m  Lu  plewliDgs,  until  fiually  be  gftin 
tA  bw  boat's  reluctant  assent  It  was 
immged  that  during  Lerouz's  abaence 
ihe  majordomo  should  take  charge  of 
tbe  jJaatation,  and  that  Moiae,  who 
m  then  engaged  m  building  a  new 
ngar  house,  should  await  at  Tambo 
ciiKO  the    planter's 

One  morning,    at 

the   hour    of    four, 

KCompanied    by    a 

WMfl     lemeiUe,    at 

body-serrant,'    and 

under  the  guidance 
of  a  muleteer  who 

■M  retoniing  from 

tha    Talley    to    tbe 

nern  region  with  a 

loid  t^  sugar,  tber 

leftl^mbochico,  nd 

ing  in  tbe  direction 

of  the  mountains.  As 

they  reached  tbe  top 

of  the  first  line  of 

lulls,  a    thick    fog, 

descending  into  the 

rslley,  met  tbem  and 

cDTeloped   tbem    so 

oMBpletely  that  not 

otdy  were  they  un 

able  to  see  two  yards 

m  advance,  but  tbeir 

gsnuKita  were  pene 

trtted  l^  the  moic- 

tore.  Wiule  making 

tbeir   way    through 

the  mist  the  sound 

of  honea'  feet  and 

tke  tinkling  of  bells 

in  their  front  warned 

ibem  of  the  ^>proacb 

ofscanvan.  ih>  close 

vit  it  on  them,  in 

(set,  that  tbey  had   barely    time   to 

tnm  their  mules  to  one  side  when  the 

other  party,  men  and  animals,  passed 

nifdy  along  the  road  like  phantomB. 

^y  their  ailhouettes  were  visible  for 

*  ^  woonds,  and  then  they  vanished 

""Ik  fog.     Soon,  however,  the  rising 

«mi  tinted  the  icy  vapours  with  an 


opaline  hue,  and  the  wind,  striking 
the  mist,  blew  it  back  rolling  on  itself 
in  the  shafte  of  ocean  billows.  The 
struggle  between  the  fog  on  one  side 
and  the  sun  and  wind  on  the  other 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for,  rent  a 
sunder  b\  the  wind,  tbe  curtain  of 
>apourwaBhumedinbrokenfra;nnents 


toward  the  north,  and  the  atmospboi-e 
was  left  clear.  'The  ptateaii  on  which 
tlie  party  found  themselves  overlook- 
ed the  valley  of  Tambo  from  a  height 
of  twenty-tour  hundred  feet  Beyond 
it  lay  the  wide-spreading  ot-ean,  its 
azure  waters  confused  at  the  horizon 
with  the  blue  of  the  ekv.     Before,  in 
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the  east,  were  tin*  heights  tu'n)^>  whirli 
their  rouu*  wjis  tn  le;nl  them,  aii«l 
still  farther  awav,  lu-liiiHl  tln'S«-,  tin' 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Amies 
towered  in  the  air.  Tin*  davV  ionrn«'V 
ended  at  tlie  hamlet  of  Onuiti*,  a  mass 
of  thatchetl-nu)f  huts  which  scem^-d  at 
a  distance  notliing  more  than  a  dis- 
agreeable natural  feature  of  the  scen- 
ery. Two  leagues  tv)  the  northward 
rose  the  once  formidable  volcano  of 
Omat<',  with  its  yawning  crater,  half 
in  darkness  and  half  illumined  by  the 
setting  sun,  sliar[)ly  inclining  to  the 
south-east 

For  two  davs  after  leaving  (.)niate 
the  travellers  jo\irneyed  along  the  wes- 
tern slope  of  the  Ande.s  through  a 
dreary  and  almost  s^^litiiry  region. 
When  night  came  they  took  shelter 
in  a  cave-like  abode  among  the  rocks 
in  company  with  the  shepherd  who 
inhabited  it  and  his  flock.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  next  day  they  drew 
near  to  Pati,  their  halting-place  for 
the  night  This  was  a  mere  group  of 
huts  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordilleras. 
Here  and  there  along  the  approaches 
to  it  were  llama-folds,  aiul  on  the  right 
of  the  roail.  elevated  above  the  plain, 
was  a  wooden  cross.  They  found  a 
post-oliice — or  rather  post-hut — occu- 
j)ied  by  a  troop  of  muleteerajwho  were 
about  sitting  down  to  their  supper, 
and  who  at  tirst  received  our  travel- 
lers ungraciously,  but  after  their  first 
suq^rise  and  embarrassment  had 
passed  away  they  made  the  best  of  the 
interruption,  and  wore  soon  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  newcomers,  who 
slept  side  by  side  with  them  before 
the  rousing  fire  wliich  was  kej>t  burn- 
ing through  the  night 

Having  made  an  arrangement  the 
next  morning  with  these  muleteers  to 
guide  them  as  far  as  Caylloma,  a  vil- 
lage which  lay  in  Marcoy's  itinerary, 
and  by  which  the  muleteers  were  to 
pass  on  their  way  to  San  Tomas,  their 
destination,  the  travellei*s  ba<le  fare- 
well to  their  late  guide,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  them  at  Pati  to  pur- 
sue his  homeward  journey  in  another 


•  ]iie«-tion,  an«l  set.  out  with  thtMr  n<rw 
frit'ud.^  toward  tlu'  north-west  and  the 
i'<'i:i<»ii  nf  snow. 

A  few  houis  of  <lescending  march 
brought  them  to  the  Punas  or  Andean 
platt'aus,  a  barren  and  rugged  stret<;h 
of  countrv  furrowe<l  by  ridi^es  of  mi- 
n<.»r  hills  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
greater  surrounding  chains.  The 
northern  l>oundary  of  these  Punas  is 
the  snowy  range  of  mountiiins  known 
as  the  Sierra  de  HuilcanotA  :  and  as 
they  approached  this  chain  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  their  journey  from  Pati 
the  road  became  more  precipitous  and 
the  aritl  surface  presented  the  aspect 
of  steep  hills  and  deep  gorges,  forming 
a  succession  of  heights  and  ravines 
which  severely  taxed  the  strength  of 
their  mules  and  horses.  These  ditti- 
culties  might  have  been  avoided  had 
the  old  (.-an-era  Real,  or  j)ost-road, 
been  followed  to  Caylloma :  but  the 
guides  had  preferi*e<l  to  pursue  a 
course  of  their  own  choosing  across 
the  Punas,  in  order  to  spai*e  their  ani- 
mals the  ill  effects  arising  from  the 
rarefied  air  at  an  elevation  of  seven- 
teen thousand  feet,  which  would  have 
been  attained  liad  they  gone  by  the 
highway. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day 
they  skirted  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the 
base  of  which  were  thive  large  st^uare 
openings,  evidently  the  work  of  man. 
As  Marcoy  and  Leroux  peered  into 
these  gloomy  artificial  caverns,  thechief 
of  the  muleteers  informed  them  that 
they  were  the  entrances  to  the  mine 
of  San  Lorenzo,  formeily renowne<l  for 
its  yield  of  silver,  but  which  at  present 
is  unworked.'  One  league  distant  is 
the  mine  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gua- 
dalupe, equally  celebratetl  during  the 
perio<l  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  but 
now  also  abandoned.  As  they  pro- 
gr(*s.sed,  they  caught  occasional  glimpses 
through  breaks  in  the  mountains,  of 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  Andes  ; 
then,  farther  on,  the  white  tops  were 
lost  to  view  and  the  stony  heights  pre- 
sented themselves  in  all  their  bald  na- 
kedness.     This  appearance  in  turn  of 
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snow-capped  pe&ks   and  Hto&y  ridges, 
coatinued  until  they  reached  the  poiot 
«t  which  the   Stem  de  Huilcanota 
jotoa — or  mther  is  confounded 
with— the    ^^reHt   chain  of  the 
Cordillera  or  Western  Andes.  At 
(hii  stage  of  the  da^'s  journey 
(he  aceaery  on  all  sides  became 
intic  in   its    character.      The 
moontains    were   clothed   ia   a 
white  mantle  in  every  direction, 
bat  as  the  sun  was  hidden  by 
the  clouds,  the  observer  could 
enjoy  the    splendours   of    the 
new  without  having  reconrae  to 
tbe  pasteboard  tubes  fumished 
with  blue  glasses,  a  sort  of  spec- 
tacles used  by  travellera  in  these 
snowy  r^ons  to  preserve  their 
eyesfromattacksof  themrfim^, 
an  ophthalmia  occasioned  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  snow. 
The  travellers  hoped  to  reach 
befor«    night    a  postal   station 
cmlled  Machu  Condoroma,  situ- 
ated OD  the  western  slope  of  the 
HoiJcaiiota  chain.     But  u  the 
ftft«mooa  lengthened,  the  sky 
became  overcast  with  still  darker 
clouds,  and  suddenly  snow  fell 
so  thickly  as  to  shut  out  from 
their  sight  objects   four   paces 
distant,  while  the    wind,  thun- 
der and  lightning  added  to  their 
perplexity.     Not  a  rancho  or 
shepherd's  hut   was  visible    as 
they  went  on  with  heads  bowed 
to  the  falindiAg  storm  and  trust- 
ing to   the    sagacity   of    their 
molea  for  the  selection  of  the 
right  path.  The  close  of  the  day 
found  them  too  for  from  Machu 
Condoroma  to  hope  to  reach  it 
before  darkness  should  shut  out 
the  path,  and  they  therefore  pre- 
pared for  their  bivouac  for  the 
night  by  arranging  their  couches 
ud  cooking  their  supper  under 
tha  ledge  of  a  projecting  rock, 
wboM  position    had    kept    the 
<[*ce  beneath  it  free  from  the  drift- 
ing snow.      After  supper,  Marcoyand 
^^tm  Leroiix  lay  1^k  to  back  in  a 


bed  which   the    muleteers    had   con- 
structed with   the  bundles  and  pack- 
while  the  guides  slept  in  a 


During  the  night  the  storm  piissed 
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off,  an<l  tlu*  moniiiig  Itrnkc  dear  ami 
colti — so  colli,  iiuli^ed,  as  to  nMldm  the 
travellers'  eai*s  and  nosfs.  Tin-  jimr- 
iiev  wjis  resutnotl  whil**  it  was  vrt 
dark,  and  aftei-  a  two  IkmiiV  march 
over  horrible  roads,  thcfv  j»ass(Hl  Machii 
Condoronia,  a  wild  loiu*ly  sf)ot  lyin<^  in 
the  shiulow  of  beetling  rid«;«*s.  The 
j)08t-hoiise,  built  of  blocks  of  stone  ce- 
mented with  clav,  stood  in  relitjf  a- 
gainst  the  white  back-grouml  of  the 
snow-clad  sides  of  tlie  mountain  l)e- 
vond.  At  a  dav's  ride  from  the  sta- 
tion  lav  Cavlloma.  and  thev  resolved 
to  push  forward  so  Jis  to  reach  it  l>efoi'e 
niffht.  As  thev  went  on  thev  found 
the  Toads  in  a  dreadfully  slip]>ery  con- 
dition from  the  mingling  of  the  melted 
snow  and  the  clay  and  ferniginous 
earth  that  compose<l  the  soil.  Occa- 
sionallv  unhorsed  In-  reason  of  the 
imibility  of  their  animals  to  keep  their 
feet,  the  party  finally  reached  the  Rio 
( 'ondoroma,  at  that  moment  a  roaring, 
tumbling,  torrent.  C-i-ossing  this 
stream,  by  ascending  to  a  fortl  tiiree 
miles  higher  up  than  the  ))ointat  which 
they  had  struck  it,  they  stumblefl  on 
the  village  of  Condoroma,  a  humble 
hamlet  that  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  domination,  during  which  pe- 
riod its  silver- mines  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  Peru. 

At  the  hour  of  their  entrance  into 
Condoroma  all  th(i  villagers  seemed  to 
be  absent,  for  the  doors  of  the  houses 
were  closed,  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
was  visible.  A  brief  halt  was  made 
here  for  breakfast,  and  while  they 
were  engaged  at  the  meal  the  horses 
and  mules  roamed  among  the  houses, 
and  satisfied  their  appetite  by  eating 
the  freshly-laid  thatched  roof  that 
covered  one  of  them. 

Four  leagues  distant  from  Condo- 
roma is  the  hamlet  of  Chita,  consisting 
of  twenty  houses  and  situated  in  a 
plain  with  a  picturesquely-profiled 
range  of  mountains  at  its  back.  A 
mountain-toirent  nearby  lea|)ed  noisily 
over  its  rocky  bed  in  its  descent  from 
the  heights.  The  travellers  saw  Chita 
f /om  a  distance,  and  rode  by  without 


liKltiiiL'.  Thev  feared  to  lose  l»v  delav 
the  advautai'es  offered  bv  thetin*'  wea- 
tlier  that  prevailed.  Tlieir  hoi>e8  of 
eon  tinned  favoui'able  weather  up  to 
( 'aylloma  were,  however,  (loomed  to 
disap|Knntment,  for  about  four  o'clock 
clouds  gathere^l  in    the  blue  sky  and 

I  obscured  the  sun.  At  sunset  the 
heavens  were  overcast  with  a  rc^ddish- 
gi-ay,  against  which  the  suiTounding 
summit*  were  outlined  with  ilistinct- 

I    ness,  and  the  cold  became  intense.   At 

'  a  turn  in  the  road  thev  rode  into  a 
plain,    and    at   its  farther    extremity 

I    they  saw  the  houses  of  a  large  \'illage. 

'  This  village,  rising  mistily  before  them, 
was  Caylloma,  which,  on  account  of 
the  valuable  product  of  its  silver-mines 

j    in  the  past,  was  called  for  a  long  time 

I    by  the  people  of  the   country  and  the 

■    Spanish  chroniclers  Oaiflhjmn  hi  Ilica, 

,    or  *  Caylloma  the  Kich.' 

C^andles  were  lighted  in  the  houses 
of  the  village  when  they  entered  its 
precincts.  As  Mai*coy  and  Leroux 
were   without    acquaintances    in    the 

I  place,  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
muleteers  to  the  tampit  or  caravansary 
at  which  the  latter  were  accustomed 
to  lodge  with  their  animals  on  the  oc- 
casions of  their  visits  to  Cavlloma. 
This  tampu  was  a  lai'ge  yard  with  the 
sky  for  a  roof.  The  appearance  of  the 
ground,  covered  as  it  was  with  broken 
stmw  and  other  refuse  matter,  indi- 
cated that  the  ])lace  was  used  as  a 
stable  or  as  quarters  for  horses  and 
mules.  Three  sides  of  the  yard  were 
built  up  wdth  small  cells  of  masonry, 
to  each  of  which  a  single  door  admit- 
ted light  and  air.  These  diminutive 
apartments  were  the  lodgings  assigned 
to  travellers. 

The  arrival  of  stiangers  in  this  re 
mote  village  was  an  event  of  so  rare  an 
occurrence  that  as  the  cavalcade  filed 
into  the  tampu  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
villagei-s  surrounded  the  muleteers, 
plying  them  with  innumerable  ques- 
tions Ijegotten  of  puiposeless  curiosity 
or  due  to  a  natuial  desire  to  l>e  in- 
formed of  the  events  of  the  outer 
world.     Some  of  the  questioners — the 
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shopkeepers — wanted  to  know  what 
merchandise  the  bundles  contained ; 
others — the  politicians  and  intelligent 
dasB  generally — inquired  concerning 
the  latest  revolutionary  movements  in 
Pmi,  and  were  solicitous  to  learn 
whether  the  legal  president  of  the  re- 
pablic  had  been  assassinated  or  wheth- 
er he  was  still  in  peaceable  occupancy 
of  his  offioa  Another  element  of  the 
crowd — mere  idlers — looked  on  and 
said  nothing,  filling  the  rdle  of  listen- 
ers. Among  the  last-mentioned  class 
was  an  individual  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
and  with  his  face  shaded  by  a  slouch 
hat  of  the  kind  called  in  the  country 
panM  de  burro.  This  person  gazed 
with  a  sort  of  sympathetic  interest  at 
Marcoy  and  Leroux,  as  was  evinced  by 
the  friendly  smile  that  illumined  his 
ha^  when  their  looks  were  turned  in 
his  directioiL  Marcoy  observed  this, 
and  surmising  that  the  unknown  de- 
sired to  make  his  and  Leroux's  ac- 
quaintance, but  was  deterred  from  ad- 
dressing them  by  native  modesty,  he 
approached  him  and  greeted  him  with 
the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance.  '  Good- 
evening,  friend,'  he  said.  'You  are 
in  good  health,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,  senor,'  modestly  re- 
plied the  stranger.  *  You  are  very 
kind  to  inquire  concerning  my  welfare. 
Mj  name  is  Mariano  Telar,  and  I  en- 
joy very  good  health.  Heaven  be 
praised  I  I  live  here  in  Caylloma, 
where  I  have  many  friends  among  the 
best  people.  Just  now  I  overheard 
you  conversing  in  French  with  your 
companion,  and  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  you  because  the  language 
in  which  you  spoke  reminded  me  of  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachusy  which  I 
once  endeavoured,  in  a  small  way,  to 
put  into  Spanish.  My  house,  senor, 
is  at  the  service  of  yourself  and 
friend  during  your  stay  at  Caylloma 
tf  you  will  honour  it  with  your 
preaencR* 

Olad  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  a 
^t  passed  in  the  tampu,  the  travel- 
^n  promptly  accepted  the  hospitable 
^yliomero's  invitation. 


With  a  request  to  them  to  follow 
him,  Don  Mariano  set  off  through  the 
dark  and  muddy  streets  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  house,  which  fronted  on  the 
small  square  of  the  village,  one  side 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  church. 
At  the  house  the  guests  were  present- 
ed to  their  host's  wife,  a  grave,  middle- 
aged  matron,  who  welcomed  them  with 
a  dignified  courtesy.  The  good  dame, 
after  a  few  remarks  had  been  ex- 
changed, disappeared,  and  half  an  hour 
later  a  servant  announced  that  supper 
awaited  the  guests  in  the  comedor,  or 
dining-room.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  local  wine  of  Locumba,  two  kinds 
of  which,  the  sour  and  the  dtdce  (the 
latter  being  prepared  by  mixing  the 
sour  wine  with  sugar),  were  on  the 
table,  Don  Mariano  developed  a  gay 
and  talkative  mood,  and  the  good  lady 
having  retired,  as  is  the  fashion  in 
England,  after  the  meal,  he  opened  his 
heart  to  hds  guests,  and  for  three  con- 
secutive hours,  like  the  genuine  Peni- 
vian  that  he  was,  discoursed  on  the 
subject  of  how  he  had  made  his  fortune 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  his 
wife.  Noticing,  finally,  that  his  guests 
were  about  to  drop  from  their  chairs 
with  drowsiness,  he  cpnsiderately  clos- 
ed his  remarks,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  chamber  which  they  were  to  occupy 
for  the  night 

Early  the  next  morning,  Matcoj, 
leaving  his  companion  in  bed,  rose  and 
went  to  8tit)ll  about  the  village,  which 
he  found  to  consist  of  ^ve  streets  and 
sixty-three  houses,  exclusive  of  a  num- 
ber of  thatch  ed-i-oof  huts  attached  to  cat- 
tle-yards scattered  about  the  outskirts. 
The  church  was  a  rectangular  struc- 
ture surmounted  by  two  square  belfries, 
each  covered  with  a  sort  of  cap  having 
the  appearance  of  an  incomplete  cu- 
pola. On  either  side  of  the  altar  was 
a  shrine — one  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  Carmel,  the  other  to  Saint  Joseph, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  republic.  These 
shrines  were  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  votive  offei'ings  which  had  been 
placet!  on  them  by  the  faithful — reli- 
quaries and  lamps  of  solid  silver,  the 
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indl  liHnils  wttli  this  wing  nf 
luliitioii.  1111(1  vi^ordiiKly  chiiiu> 
l.iinLcd  the  cause  of 
tlic  nialigiiR<I  colonel 
Ab  the  dispute  wa« 
one  in  wLich  Marcojr 
and  his  friend  bod  no 
excuse  to  interfere, 
they  decided  to  re- 
Hiinie  their  j  oiimoy  at 


hnviiig  jtist  aiiivcd  fi'om  Cu7jj  with 
onlers  from  tlic  (Jovemmeiit  to  sur^■ey 
the  houndarics  nf  the  iirovincc  hihI  t-o 
obtain  its  area  ill  gqiou-e  miles.  Thf 
uii^8Benger  was  tliis  olIicerH  wPcTctarv. 
who  furthennurt-  was  c  in  powered  to 
notify  the  inliuhiliiiits  of  the  phic<'  t)iiil 
tln-y  wouhl  Im!  expeut<'d  to  furnisli  tlic 
colonel  wit)i  all  suppliiii  he  might  need 
wliile  thus  engaged  in  a  work  whieh 
was  destined  to  redound  to  their 
glor)'  and  to  the  a<lvaiitage  of  the 
repnblic.  Tliere  was  gi-ent  excitement 
in  Caylloma  Itk  Riea,  for  no  sooner  hud 
the  tidings  been  disseminated  in  the 
village  than  the  little  community  lie- 
came  divided  into  two  parties  on  the 
subject  of  the  true  jmi-jiose  of  the  in- 
truder into  their  mountain  seclusion. 

One  party  loudly  proclaimed  the  col- 
onel a  government  spy,  declaring  that  > 


jMssible  after  the 
breakfast  which  iiita 
host,  who  beard  of 
their  intentioa  with 
profound  regret,  BX- 
sist^d  on  HioT  Aag- 
iiig  with  bim. 

After  hnatilj  -  ot- 
tered farewells  th^ 
left  DoD  Mariano 
and  I  lis  neigbboim 
wrangling  and  gesticulating  over  the 
iin]iui-tant  jiolitical  event — for  so  waa 
it  regained — of  the  moraing,  and  start- 
ed lino  west  on  their  way  to  Clalqui, 
the  next  village  in  their  route.  The 
ride  fur  some  distance  was  a  fatiguing 
one,  as  the  n.aii  was  tilletl  with  de- 
clivities, [litfalls  and  (juagniires.  The 
snow  iif  the  previous  day  had  melted, 
however,  and  the  mules  were  enabled 
to  make  better  [irogress.  An  hour 
after  their  departure  from  Uaylloma 
their  eyes  oaught  sight  of  I.^ke  Vila- 
fi-o — called  by  the  natives  Lake  Hua- 
nana — and  their  attention  was  attract- 
ed U)  the  ajiectacle  of  a  nuui1«r  of  men 
stiuidiiig  on  the  shore.  These,  asthey 
soon  leiirneil,  were  thf  colonel  of  engi- 
neers and  bis  followers.  The  colonel 
was  a  shoil,  paunchy,  bow-legged  per- 
son, arrayed  in  a  gorg<'0us  uniform. 
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t  blue  coat  set  off  with 
I  profufiion  of  gold  braid  and  a  pair  of 
ihLiiiig,    brand-new    epaulets,    tight   I 
breeclies  and  riding-boota,  and  a  red    ; 
gilk  Karf  with  flowing  ends  wrapj>ed    | 
uouad  hiii  rotnnd  waiat    On  his  head    ' 
■ts  a  cloth  cap  of  the  same  coloar  as   I 
(be  coat,  with  a  leather  visor  and  trim- 
med wi^  gold  hux. 

Aa  this  magnificent  penonage  ap- 
proached the  travelteis,  Marcoy  was 
itTiick,  in  the  first  place,  vrith  his  ex- 
tnordinaiy   oglineaa,  and,   secondly, 


with  hiaresemblaiiceto  someone  whom' 
be  had  seen  before.  His  doubt».,on  the 
latter  head  were  soon  solved  ;  for  as- 
the  brilliantly -dressed  colonel  came  up* 
with  eyes  and  mouth  o]>ening  gradn- 
ally,  as  if  in  a  soi-t  of  stupid  surprise,, 
be  recognined  in  him  a  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  in  Cuzco  twO' 
or  three  years  previously. 

'  Amigo  Don  Pablo  ! '  exclaimed  the- 
newcomer,  extending  wide  his  arms  to 
clusp  Marcoy  in  bis  friendly  embrace. 

'  Senor  Don  Julian  Delgado  y  Palo- 


mmo!'  med  Marcoy,    in    a   similar 
bunt  of  recognition.  I 

'  I  have  been  made  a  colonel  of  the   j 
eogineer  corps  since  I  last  saw  you,'    I 
vhitpered  Don  Julian  rapidly.     '  At 
une  other  time  111  tell  yon  all  about 
it    But  not  a  word  at  present  before 
lUtheae  people.' 

After  an  introduction  to  Pierre  Le- 
ma,  Don  Julian  invited  the  two  to  I 
Mcept  the  hospitality  of  his  cave,  in  ! 
»Ueli,  in  default  of  a  more  commo-  ] 
'I'ODi  dwelling,  i'^  ^^  temporarily  | 
nuUiihed     his     head-quarters.      It   ' 


proved  to  be  a  spacious  subtermnean 
chamber  al>out  twenty-five  feet  high, 
forty  wide  and  eighty  ileep.  A  rude- 
ly-constructed whU  between  five  and 
ais.  feet  in  height  divided  it  into  two 
sections,  in  one  of  which  the  traces  of 
fire  and  the  presence  of  straw  showwl 
that  the  place  had  served  at  one  time 
both  as  the  abode  of  man  and  as  a  Bt«- 
ble  for  animnla 

At  their  host's  request  the  travel- 
lers seated  themselves  on  a  couple  of 
leather  trunks  which  did  service  for 
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'  This  plai'C  s<'«'!iis  t»»  h:i\«'  had  :i  u-u- 
iiit  alieaJv.'  ol)s('rv»Ml  Maimv,  Lrl;irh-- 
iiig  iiroiiinl  him. 

*  The  f;U't    is,"   ivplioil    tlw    cnKnifl, 

*  this  «.*a\'e  luis  )»cen  iiihalntcil.  .iinl  if 
vuii  wouM  like  to  know  soiut^thini^ 
■il»out  dn*  foninT  occupMiit.  the  iiu'uU' 
vvlioiii  [  ♦Mii^aiCfil  at  MaiiianihuaytJi 
niav  ')«*  ahh'  to  iTitorni  vou.  —  Hallo 
th«'r»»,  sonieKoily  ! '  As  he  spoke  he 
lor>k«'J  ti)\var<l  tht?  entniiuv  of  the  cave, 
ami  three  or  four  of  the  attendants 
appeai-ed  at  the  saint'  moment  in  an- 
swer to  the  summons.  '  Call  C^uispe,' 
he  added,  short  1  v. 

Qais})e,  the  Indian  guid<»,  came  for- 
ward promptly,  antl  stood  at  the  en- 
tmnce  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hand  in 
a  wav  that  savoured  of  embarrass- 
inent. 

'  Advance  and  narrate  to  tliis  gen- 
tleman the  absurd  story  concerning 
Vilafro  that  you  told  me  yesterday/ 
*aid  the  colonel  of  enginc^ers,  loftily, 
while  Quisp^  gazed  with  a  timid  and 
astonished  look  at  Mai-coy. 

*  Come,'  remarked  the  latter,  plea- 
santly, *  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
this  Lake  Vilafro.' 

*  The  lake  is  called  Huanana,  and 
not   Vilafro,'    returned    the    Indian. 

*  Vilafro  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  be- 
. longed  to  your  peo})le.' 

*  Then  the  lake  was  Vilafro's  pro- 
perty, since  he  gave  it  his  name  I ' 

*  The  lake  never  belonged  to  man,' 
i-eplied  QuisiK?.  *  The  hills,  the  lakes 
and  the  snows  have  no  niast<;r  but  ( Jod. 
The  man  uf  whom  you  sj>eak  was  a 
Spaniard,  to  whom  a  poor  driver  of 
llamas  revealed  the  exisU»nce  of  the 
silver-mines  of  Quimsachata,  which  you 
can  see  from  this  cave.  Vilafro  after 
tiveyears'lalx)ur  am{isse<l  somuch  silver 
that  he  shoil  his  horses  and  mules  with 
that  metal  Although  he  gave  up  one- 
fifth  of  his  treasure  to  tlie  Viceroy  as 
tribute,  and  was  a  devotee  of  the  most 
holy  Virgin — as  is  proved  by  his  gift  to 
the  church  of  Sicuani  of  a  silver  lamp 
weighing  three  bundre<l  marks- -he 
was  accused  of  impiety,  fraud  and  re- 
l>ellion.       His   fortune   brought   him 


more  enemies  than  frienda 
ordennl    by   the   Inquisition 
\'  icfM'oy  to  appear  before  then 
was  east  into  prison  and  was  a 
hani::ed,  while  his  nches  were 
ed  to  the  profit  of  the  king  < 
Since  that  dav  the  mine  of 
chata  lias   been   abandoned, 
i^host  of  the  hanged  man  ev€ 
revisits  its  old  domain.' 

Huring  the  recital  of  thii 
legend  Don  Julian  busied  hin 
preparing  a  collation  in  the  s 
few  dry  biscuits  and  a  bottle  i 
which  he  took  from  one  of  th 
and  while  full  justice  was  bein 
the  repast  by  the  hungry  ti»^ 
entered  into  some  particularBi 
his  mission.  '  You  must  k 
began,  with  a  slight  frown  o 
ance,  'that  of  all  the  pro^ 
lower  Peru,  Oaylloma  is  the 
in  regard  to  which  the  govei 
not  fully  informed.  Not  oi 
ignorant  of  the  statistics  of 
vince,  but  the  boundaries  of 
toiy  are  so  vaguely  marked 
people  living  on  the  other  n 
borders  have  frequent  dist 
with  its  inhabitants  in  regar 
mines  and  pasture-grounds,  wl 
side  claims  as  its  own.  Sud 
tion  of  things  could  no  longer 
ted,  and  His  Excellency  Gem 
menegildo,  our  illustrious  ] 
and  my  well -beloved  cousin 
my  wife,  has  decided — * 

At  this  moment  the  sou 
rapidly-galloping  horse  intern 
colonel's  account  of  himsel 
joyous  cries  echoed  on  the  air 
outside,  and  the  party,  with  . 
ian  at  their  head,  rushed  out 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  In 
vance  of  a  confus^  crowd  < 
mounted  on  mules  and  horsef 
beheld  a  youth  who  was  riding 
ly  and  shouting  wildly. 

*  My  aide-de-camp,  Satur 
his  return  from  Caylloma,'  c 
Don  Julian  with  a  wave  of  1 

Saturnino  was  a  young  cha 
caste  of  mixed  Spanish  and  L 
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composed  of  the  iu)tal»l«^s  of  CuvlloinM, 
who  had  souglit  the  fjit  colonel  in  liis 
isolated  cave  t^^)  extend  their  congratu- 
lations to  him  and  to  place  tliemselves 
and  all  they  ))osse.sse<l  at  his  service. 
Maix,'OY  looked  in  vain  for  their  late 
host,  Don  ^Mariano,  among  tliis  goodly 
company,  which  inclu<led  a  number  of 
ladies,  who,  en<*onraged  l»y  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wives  of  tlie  (joht^rnador 
of  the  district  and  the  n/afhJc  of  the 
village,  had  accompanied  the  depute* - 
tion,  riding  with  Arcadian  simplicity 
astride  their  horses.  The  party  was 
heade<l  bv  the  ffol>emador  himself,  and 
by  his  side  rode  the  (jabeni/if/of  ^/,  a  poi*t- 
ly  lady  seated  on  a  jenny  whose  bridle 
the  gobernador  held  in  his  hand. 

The  women  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, smoothing  down  their  niftted 
garments,  while  the  men  advanced  to 
greet  the  great  man.  Each  notable  in 
turn  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
the  colonel  among  them,  and  at  the 
close  of  their  harangues  Don  Julian 
began  an  address  in  a  loutl  key,  which 
was  more  applaudetl  in  the  exordium 
than  in  the  i)eroi'ation.  After  declar- 
ing his  own  pei*sonal  siitisfaction  at 
having  been  selectetl  by  the  chief  of 
the  state  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of 
Caylloma  (so  worthy  in  all  res[)ects  of 
the  solicitude  and  high  appreciation  of 
His  Excellency)  on  a  mission  which 
was  destined,  he  trusted,  when  its  ter- 
ritory should  be  surveyed  by  him,  to 
call  the  province  to  a  new  and  glorious 
future  which  wouhl  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  most  renowned  provinces  of 
the  commonwealth,  he  ])romised  that 
thenceforth  the  name  of  Caylloma 
should  shine  beside  the  names  of  its 
sister-provinces  in  the  solemn  celebra- 
tions of  the  republic  and  in  the  alma- 
nacs published  at  Lima.  'And  now, 
senors,'  he  concluded,  *  I  have  to  re- 
quest that  before  sunset  the  citizens  of 
C^aylloma  will  send  to  me  two  fat  sheep, 
some  smoked  beef,  a  bag  of  potatoes, 
a  leather  bottle  or  two  of  brandy — 
brandy,  remember  :  don't  forget  the 
brandy — and  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  and 
bed-clothing  to  protect  myself  and  m j 


inrn  from  ilw  cold  while  1  am  ei 
in  this  task  which  is  to  redoi 
greatly  to  your  prosperity. ' 

At  the  utterance  of  these  last 
the  countenances  of  the  notabl 
that  expression  of  patriotic  enthi 
which  had  marked  them  befon 
the  worthy  fellows  looked  a1 
other  askance,  as  if  doubtful  of 
ception  that  should  be  given 
proposition.  Don  Julian,  ho^ 
making  a  pretence  of  not  obst 
their  hesitation,  bowed  ami  left 
to  their  deliberations,  turning  a 
converse  with  their  wives,  and  i 
ing  as  much  gallantry  as  possib! 
the  expression  of  his  ugly  counts 
and  the  movements  of  his  un 
tigure.  At  his  invitation  the 
entered  the  cave,  and  gracious 
cepted  his  hospitality  in  the  sh 
biscuits  and  wine.  His  polit-e 
tions  soon  won  them  over  to  his 
and  by  the  time  the  biscuits  ar 
sherry  had  gone  the  rounds  fc 
third  time  the  wife  of  the  gover 
lady  of  mature  age,  addresse< 
familiarly  as  "  My  dear,"  whi 
wife  of  the  alcalde,  younger,  and 
fore  less  lx)ld  than  hercompanio 
gained  her  own  consent  to  stvl 
"Gossip." 

The  levee  was  at  its  height,  a: 
ladies  were  all  laughing  togetl 
the  most  delightful  confusion  i 
colonel's  heavy  sallies  of  wit,  wh 
husbands,  who  had  receiveil  no  i 
tion  to  enter  the  grotto,  bee 
weary  with  the  delay,  or  jealc 
may  be,  of  Don  Julian's  monop 
their  spouses,  joined  the  revell 
the  cave,  and  conveniently  [)lead 
excuse  the  distance  between 
Vilafro  and  Caylloma,  and  their 
clination  to  intrude  further  o 
kindness  of  his  lordship,  finally 
ceeded  in  inducing  their  better  1 
to  resume  their  seats  in  the  sa 
The  expressive  looks  of  the  latt 
taking  leave  of  Don  Julian  ar 
guests  satisfied  the  colonel  that  1 
quest  for  provisions  would  be  gvi 
In  fact,  about  sunset,  an  India; 
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Men  approaching,  driving  before  him  and  Leroux,  having  yielded  to  Don 

two  donkeys  and  four  llamas  loaded  Julian's  entreaties  to  remain  with  him 

with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  not  a  single  a  day  or  two  longer,  retired  to  sleep 

article  odled  for  by  the  colonel  having  ,   without  being  disturbed  by  the  un- 

been  omittted.     A  good  part  of  the  |   easy  spirit  of  the   executed  Joaquin 

evemng  was  spent  in  arranging  the  Vilafro. 

promons  in  the  cave,  and   Marcoy  . 


A    REVERIE. 


BY    H.    L.    SPENCER. 


ri  "^HE  coals  grow  brighter  in  the  grate 
1        As  evening's  dreamy  mantle  falls, 
And  dimmer  grow  the  eyes  that  look 
Upon  me  from  the  pictured  walls. 

Oh,  tender  eyes,  that  into  mine 

From  these  gray  walls  have  looked  for  years 
I  wonder  if  unto  the  past 

You  turn,  as  mine  turn,  blind  with  tears 

Blind  !  blind  with  grief  and  vain  regrets, 
I  press  my  head  within  my  hands, 

And  dream,  sweet  Enie,  that  we  walk, 
Again  upon  the  white  sea  sands  : 

By  willowy  brook  and  ferny  hill, 
By  lilied  lake  and  mountain  hoar, 

Through  groves  of  cedar  odorous  vales, 
Where  we  shall  walk  no  more,  no  more 

Well,  you  have  grown  a  woman  now. 

And  I  have  wrinkled  grown,  and  gray  ; — 

December !  ah,  I  feel  its  blasts. 

While  round  you  breathe  the  airs  of  May  ! 

Heaven  grant  a  better,  happier  life 
Than  mine  has  been,  your  life  may  be. 

The  bells  ring  out,  and  how  they  dance 
Below,  around  the  Christmas  Tree 
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*  Think  w.-lii'..n  lt\r  '■•  iri;iTtl!  witli  liifli 
AtuI  ii"1  t"  livi   M'l  liki-  .1  ^:iiiit.* 

IT  was  a  f;i<'i,  this  t'lJga^^Miu^iit,  bo- 
eauso  the  l){miis  wore  put  up  in 
•ohurch,  arjijTuoil  tlio  j>(?(>}>U\  Bunn.s  can- 
not lie.  IJost^M'k  iniglit  very  well  lie  ; 
Alma  herself  might  lie  ;  but  banns 
nre  not  to  be  (lisj)ute<l.  Ther(»fore  the 
0)untr\'-Bifle  becam(^  convinced  that 
tlie  Squireof  \V<;llan»l  was  really  going 
til  marry  the  l»ailifl"8  daughter,  an 
event  aH  wonrhTful  as  that  historic 
parallel  of  Islington,  and  the  tiling 
could  b<*  discussed  as  if  it  had  already 
taken  place.  Th<?y  knew  not,  they 
4'Oiild  not  understand,  these  simjtle 
iiistics,  tiiat  the  marriage  was  but  a  i 
tnip  set  by  their  Seigneur  to  catch  the 
8unl»eaDi  of  their  hearts.  Had  thev 
Jcnown  that  fa*t  thcty  would  have  re- 
garded the  proceeding  with  the  con- 
tempt which  characterized  the  preva- 
lent attituiie  of  mind  towards  the 
Sipiire. 

*  He's  not  Ijeen  that   good    to  the 
•village/ said  theyoung  man  they  called    i 
William,  to  the  cobbler  of  advanced 
thought,  *  as  the  village  had  a  right  to 
expect  £i*om  the  way  he  began.     They   ; 
suppers,  now,   they   was   good  while    i 
•ihej   lasted — as    nuich    beer   as   you    | 
Jike<l,  and  all — why  was  they  left  off? 
A  nd  the  Parliament,  wdiere  we  was  to 
meet  and  talk,  why  wast  hat  left  off?' 

*  Meanness,'  said  tlie- cobbler.  '  Be- 
cause; we  wanted  to  defend  our  liber- 
ti(«  ;  ah  !  Inicause  we  wouldn't  be  put 
upon   with   lies  no  longer;    because 


soMM*  anu»ng    us    \Nanted    to  Jisk  ques- 
tions/ ^ 

'  And  the  Bar  what  call  had  he  to 
set  uj»  a  tap  ? '  asked  William.  '  Who 
want«*d  his  tap  wh(*n  we'd  got  our 
own  ?     Antl  then  made  us  buv  it.' 

MJave  away  the  beei,  too,  at  first," 
growled  the  cobbler.  'They'd  make 
slaves  an«l  chains  of  us  all  again,  th(\y 
wouM — him  and  his  lot' 

"  l^'i-'aps  he'll  go  back  to  the  Court, 
nows  he  married,  and  let  us  abide  by 
ourselves,'  said  William.  *  We  don't 
want  no  Bailiff's  daughters  along  of 
us  ;  nor  no  Squires  neither.' 

^  ]^'r'ai>s  he'll  go  on  as  he  has  l>een  a- 
going  on,  corrupting  the  minds  of 
them  as  has  otherwise  the  will  to**  read, 
mark,  learn, and  inwardly  digest,'"  said 
th«>  cobbler,  thinking  of  the  Atheistic 
publications  which  he  had  \xHn\  un- 
able to  procure  in  the  library. 

The  Bailiff  occupied  a  position  so 
much  higher  than  their  own  that  the 
engagement  was  not  considered!  in  the 
same  light  as  by  those  who  stood  at 
Alan's  end  of  the  social  ladder.  Any- 
thing which  was  likely  to  remove  this 
uncomfortable  S<|uire  from  their  midst 
was  felt  to  l)e  a  relief.  Is  not  that  day 
the  happiest  in  life  when  the  school- 
boy st«ps  forth  from  the  tutelage  of 
masters  ?  Would  any  one  like  to  be 
always  at  work  under  surveillance  ? 
Why,  then,  expect  it  of  the  British 
peasant  ? 

There  was  one  face,  however,  which 
grew  sadder  daily,  in  thinking  of  the 
future — the  face  of  Prudence  Driver, 
the  librariaiL     Alan's  schemes  might 
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have  faiJe<l,  but  he  remained  to  her 
the  Ijest  and  noblest  of  men,  while 
Alma  Bostock  continued  to    be  the 
shallowest  and  vainest  of  women.  This 
pale-faced  little  reader  of  books  knew 
how  to  read  the  natures  of  men  and 
women.  Not  wholly  out  of  her  books, 
but  bj  mother  wit,  had  she  acquired 
this  power    A  man  may  read  and  read 
and  read,  and  yet  remain  a  f ooL   Many 
(la    Prudence  knew  Alma,  and  loved 
her  not ;  she  knew  lier  antecedents  ; 
and  she  was  certain  that  the  girl  would 
bring  her   prophet  neither  help  nor 
sympathy  nor  encouragement     And, 
of  course,   she  had  long  known  that 
Alma  disliked  her,  and  would  perhaps 
prejudice   Mr.    Dimlop   against   her. 
Abua  might   even.   Prudence   shud- 
dered to  think,  cause  her  to  lose  her 
pleasant  place  and  its  sixty  pounds  a 
jear.    In  any  case,  no  more  evenings 
spent  all  alone  with  him,  while  he  un- 
folded his  plans  and  revealed  the  man- 
ner of  life  which  he  would  fain  see  in 
his  village.     No  more  would  the  poor 
girl's  heart  glow  and  her  pulse  qmck- 
en  while  he   spoke   of    culture  and 
sweetness   spreading  through  the  la- 
bourers' cottages.     All  that  beautiful 
dream  should  henceforth  be  an  impos- 
sibility, because  Alma   would  throw 
^e  cold  water  of  incliflference  on  the 
project 

'  I  would  have,'  Alan  said  one  night 
—it  was  the  peroration  of  a  long  dis- 
course which  he  delivered  walking 
about  the  library,  for  the  instruction 
of  Prudence  alone — *  I  would  have 
the  whole  day  of  labour  converted  into 
Qoe  long  poem — a  procession  of  things 
uid  thoughts  precious  and  beautiful. 
Hie  labourer  should  be  reminded  at 
daybreak,  as  he  went  forth  and  watched 
the  mists  creep  up  the  hillside,  and  the 
trees  thereon  bathed  in  mysterious 
cloud  and  sunlight,  of  Tumer*s  land- 
scapes— copies  of  which  he  would  have 
stndied  in  our  picture  gallery  ;  as  he 
stepped  along  the  way,  the  awaking  of 
life,  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the 
crowing  of  the  cocks,  should  put  into 
Us  hec^  verses  which  had  been  taught 


him,  sung  to  him,  or  recited  to  him  at 
our  i)ublic  t^veuings.  He  would  shout 
then,  in  his  joy.  And  he  would  watch 
the  flowers  by  the  wayside  with  a  ntjw 
and  affectionate  interest  ;  he  wouhl 
beguile  the  way  with  examining  the- 
mosses,  gnisses,  and  wild  vegetation  of 
the  hedge  ;  his  eyes  would  be  trained 
for  all  kinds  of  observation  ;  he  would 
have  a  mind  awakeneil  to  a  sense  of 
pix>gress  in  everything,  so  that  the  old 
conservatism  of  the  peasantry,  with 
habit,  the  rooted  enemy  of  progress, 
should  be  destroyed  in  him.  He  would 
no  longer  do  the  day's  work  as  a  ma- 
chine but  as  an  intelligent  artist,  trying 
how  it  should  be  done  most  efficiently. 
And  on  his  return  he  would  find  a 
clean  and  bright  cottage,  a  wife  who 
would  talk  to  him  and  for  him,  a  meal 
cooked  at  our  public  kitchen,  clean 
clothes  washed  at  our  public  laundry, 
children  taught  at  our  public  school, 
and  netirly  every  evening  something 
to  do,  to  hear,  to  enjoy,  which  should 
break  the  monotony  of  the  week.  Mu- 
sic in  every  house  ;  books,  joy,  and 
education,  where  there  is  now  nothing 
but  squalor,  dii-t,  and  beer.  All  these 
things  I  see  before  us,  Prudence.' 

Prudence  remembered  every  word. 
What  part  of  it  would  be  achieved 
now,  when  he  was  about  to  clog  his 
feet  with  an  unsympathetic  and  indif- 
ferent wifel  If  things  wei*e  hard  to 
accomplish  before,  they  would  be  ten- 
fold as  hard  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

*  Things  hard  to  accomplish  t '  Pru- 
dence reflected,  with  dismay,  that  as 
yet  nothing  had  been  iiccom|^ished  at 
all,  except  the  genei*al  feeling  of  dis- 
cont<?nt  The  pnjople  did  not  want  to 
be  meddled  with,  and  Mr.  Duiilop  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
meddler  and  a  muddler. 

Worse  than  all  this,  she  saw%  slie 
and  Miranda  alone,  that  Alan  was  not 
happy. 

In  fact,  during  the  three  weeks  of 
publishing  the  banns,  Alan's  face  giew 
more  sombre  every  day. 

For  he  felt,  though  this  was  a  thing 
he   would   not  acknowledge   even   to 
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himself,  that  his  maiTia<;(*  wiml<l  pro- 
bably be  a  great  mistake. 

To  feel  in  this  wav,  even  ahnut  an 
oi*dinary  marriage,  sucli  a  mai'i-iM^c  as 
any  oouple  might  contract  for  their 
own  solace,  is  indeed  a  iin*lanchoIy 
way  of  entering  ii|K>n  tlic  holy  Uond 
of  matrimony  ;  to  fe<»l  in  this  wav 
when,  as  in  Alan's  case,  marriage  is 
intended  to  adyanc^e  some  great  »»nd, 
is  more  than  melanclioly,  it  is  almost 
desperate.  His  word  was  plerlged  ; 
he  was,  therefore,  hoiunl  to  fnlfil  his 
part  of  the  contra<:t.  And  yet  .  .  . 
and  yet  .  .  .  it  was  the  wrong  woman  : 
he  knew  it  now,  it  was  the  wrong 
woman.  Nor  was  there  anv  other 
woman  in  the  worhl  with  whom  he 
could  matehapj>ily,  save  only  Mininda. 

When  he  found  Alma  alone  in  the 
pretty  garden,  among  the  nigged  old 
apple-trees,  it  seemed  tohim,  a  dreamer 
as  well  as  an  enthusiast-  to  1h^  sure, 
it  is  impossible  to  he  the  one  without 
the  other — that  the  future  of  things 
looked  rosy  and  sunshiny.  She  smile<l 
and  nodde<l,  if  slie  did  not  answer, 
when  he  aske<l  her  questions  ;  if  she 
did  not  interrupt  him  by  any  questions 
of  her  own  ;  if  she  never  showed  any 
impatience  to  begin  her  ministrations 
among  the  poor,  but  nither  put  off  his 
own  suggestion  that  her  work  in  the 
village  homes  might  be  usefully  set  in 
hand  at  once  ;  if  she  gave  him  no  fur- 
ther insight,  as  yet,  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  than  he  already  had — it 
was,  he  wiid  to  himself,  because  she 
was  new  and  strange  to  the  |)osition  , 
that  she  was  as  yet  only  a  learn«M- ; 
that  she  was  shy  and  nervoua  He 
was  ready  to  make  all  excuses  for  her 
— so  long  as  she  was  at  home  in  her 
own  garden,  pretty  of  her  kind,  a 
flower  among  the  common  flowei-s. 

At  Dalmeny  Hall  it  was  different. 
She  sat  beside  Miranda,  and  it  was 
like  a  wild  ix)8e  beside  a  camellia,  or  a 
daisy  beside  a  tulip,  or  a  russet  apple 
beside  a  peach.  The  face  was  com- 
mon compared  with  Miranda  s  ;  her 
voice  was  strident  compared  with  Mi- 
randa's, which  was  gentle  without  l)eing 


t<»o  low  ;  her  «*yes,  bright  ami  ani- 
mated as  they  seemed  at  her  own 
home,  where  there  were  no  others  to 
compare  them  with,  looked  shallow 
compared  with  those  deep  orbs  of  Mi- 
randa s,  the  windows  of  a  brain  full  of 
knowledge  and  noble  thought  ;  her  ex- 
pres.si(Ui,  in  which  could  l>e  read  clearly, 
even  by  Alan,  successive  moods  of 
shyness,  horedom,  and  sullenness, 
paine<l  and  alarmed  him.  For  what 
Would  the  future  be  like,  if  these 
things  were  obvious  in  the  present? 
and  what  should  be  done  in  the  drv,  if 
these  things  were  done  in  the  green  1 

Miranda  did  all  she  could  t^)  make 
the  girl  at  home  tind  at  ease ;  yet 
every  (hiy  saw  Alma  more  sullen,  more 
silent,  more  reserved  with  her.  Per- 
hajKS  Miranda  would  have  succc^ed 
V)etter  had  not  the  custom  grown  up 
during  this  fortnight  of  Desdemona 
seeking  Alma  every  (hiy,  and  encour- 
aging her  to  conhde  in  her  motherly 
Vjosom.  This  Alma  did  ;  she  could  not 
help  hei*self ;  such  sym{)athy  was  too 
attractive.  At  tirat  she  ti*emble<l, 
thinking  that  h(;r  confidences  would  l)e 
carried  to  Miss  Dalmeny.  But  as  no- 
thing  was  carried,  she  grew  moi*e  and 
more  unresei-ved,  and  finally  bared 
nearly  the  whole  truth.  Every  dav, 
she  confessed,  was  more  irksonie  to 
her  up  in  this  grand  hovise.  She 
grew  tii*ed  of  wandering  about  the 
garden  ;  she  wjuj  tired  of  walking 
aVnnit  the  rooms  ;  she  could  not  do 
work  such  as  ladies  do ;  she  could  not 
play  ;.  she  took  no  interest  iu  lx>oks  or 
reading;  she  had  nothing  to  talk  about 
with  Miss  Dalmeny  ;  she  did  not  care 
one  bit  about  the  things  Miss  Dalmeny 
tried  to  interest  her  in — cottagers  and 
their  wavs.  And  oh  I  the  di*ear\' 
evenings  when  Mr.  Duidop  came,  look- 
ing as  if  he  was  going  to  a  funei'al ; 
and  when  he  Siit  with  her,  or  walked 
with  her,  tiilking,  t'alking  for  ever,  as 
if  th(*  more  he  talked  the  more  likely 
she  would  be  to  understand  what  had 
gone  before. 

But  not  a  word,  as  yet,  to  Desde- 
mona of  what  she  had  promised  Harry. 
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Then  Desdemona,  in  her  wai*m  and 
sympathetic  way,  would  croon  over 
her,  and  pat  her  cheek,  telling  her  how 
pretty  she  was,  wondering  why  Alan 
was  so  blind  to  beauty,  commisei*ating 
her  afresh  for  the  sorrows  of  her  lot, 
and  holding  forth  on  the  obstinacy  of 
Mr.  Dunlop,  who,  she  said,  had  never 
been  known  to  abandon  a  scheme  or 
confess  himself  beaten,  so  that,  even 
when  he  found  that  Alma  was  not 
fitted  to  be  the  cottagers'  friend,  guide, 
example,  and  model,  as  well  as  his 
own  servant-of -all- work,  he  would  go 
on  to  the  end  of  his  life,  or  of  hers, 
which  would  probably  not  be  a  long 
life,  with  unrelenting  tenacity  of  pur- 
posei 

Alma  shuddered  and  trembled  at 
the  prospect ;  and  then  she  thought  of 
Hany  and  his  promise. 

'I'm  not  married  yet,'  she  said, 
after  Desdemona  had  exhausted  her- 
self in  drawing  the  gloomy  terrors  of 
her  future. 

*No,  my  dear,'  said  Desdemona, 
*  no;  that  is  very  true,  and  yet,'  she 
added,  sorrowfully,  *  the  banns  have 
been  put  up  twice,  and  there  seems  no 
escape  for  yoiL  What  a  pity  !  what 
a  pity !  And  you  so  pretty ;  and 
Harry  Cardew  such  a  handsome  young 
fellow.  You'd  have  made  the  hand- 
somest couple  ever  seen.  And  Miss 
Dalmeny  would  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  you,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. Of  course  you  can't  expect 
her  to  like  you  very  much  now,  con- 
sidering all  things.' 

*  No,'  said  Alma,  *  of  course  I  can't. 
^0  girls,  not  even  ladies,  like  another 
girl  for  taking  away  their  sweethearts, 
I  topposcL  But  I  wish  mother  would 
let  me  go  home  and  stay  there.'  She 
sighed  drearily.  -Even  the  society 
of  her  father  seemed  more  congenial 
than  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  Dalmeny 
HalL 

'  Better  stay  here,  my  dear,'  sjiid 
^t^emona.  '  Do  you  know  I  keep 
thinking  of  that  line  in  your  hand — 
^e  interrupted  marriage  line ;  the 
long  and  happy  wedded  life  ;  how  can 


that   be  1     And  yet  the  hand  never 
lies. ' 

With  such  artful  talk  did  this  crafty 
lady  connipt  Alma's  simple  mind.  The 
girl  fell  into  the  trap  like  a  silly,  wild 
bird.  Fate,  she  said  to  herself,  ordered 
her  to  follow  Harry,  when  he  should 
give  the  word. 

For  a  fortnight  no  word  came.  Then 
on  the  Sunday  of  the  thinl  and  last 
publication  of  the  banns,  Mr.  Caledon 
met  her  in  the  gardens  of  the  hall. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Dunlop 
was  gone.  She  was  thinking  how 
much  she  should  like  to  go  to  the  gar- 
den gate  and  find  Harry  waiting  for 
her,  when  she  heard  a  manly  heel 
upon  the  gravel,  and  looked  up,  and 
in  the  twilight,  saw  and  knew  Tom 
Caledon. 

^  I've  got  a  message  for  you.  Alma,' 
he  said.  *  I  had  to  give  it  to  you  all 
alone  with  no  one  in  hearing.' 

*  Is  it — is  it — from  Harry  1 '  she 
asked. 

*  Yes ;  it  is  from  Harry.  It  is  a 
very  simple  message ;  I  met  him  to- 
day, and  he  asked  me  to  tell  you  to 
keep  up  your  heart.     That  is  all ' 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tom.'  The  girl 
looked  humbled  She  had  lost  her 
old  pride  of  carriage,  being  every  mo- 
ment made  keenly  conscious  of  her 
inferiority  to  Miss  Dalmeny  ;  and  the 
intrigue  in  which  she  was  engaged 
made  her  guilty  and  uneasy.  Sup- 
pose, after  all,  that  Harry  should  fail. 
i\nd  what  did  he  mean  to  do  ] 

Alan,  for  his  part,  was  not  without 
warnings  of  the  future  in  store  for 
him — warnings,  that  Ls,  other  than  his 
secret  misgivings  and  the  pricks  of 
conscience. 

He  had  an  anonymous  correspond- 
ent :  a  pei-son  apparently  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  though  the  writing  was  epi- 
cene in  character,  and  might  have  be- 
longed to  a  member  of  either  sex 

Alan  read  these  letters,  which  be- 
gan to  come  to  him,  like  many  bless- 
ings, too  lata  Had  he  acteil  upon 
them,  indeed,  he  would  have  had  to 
stay  the  banns  after  the  first  putting 
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ll]>.        He     trlt     hiinsrlf       it     n.i^     •\'>',      > 

feelint^    «»t*    imdi'^miisfMi    j'n-;i--iii<- 
ready    inarri««l.      T\\*'   i'iir<hii    -.t    lii^ 

wife     W;iS    UjMtli     liilli.         Il«-    -^'rln-  J    !u 

havo  ftuiinl  o'.ii,  tliou^li  -i^  \i't  in-  -liil 
not  |)Ut  liis  <lisco\  i-ry  ii:l<>  \n«'!-«I->,  tli;.! 
so  far  frnm  l>oiiiL:  i  li"l|iiiu'fr,  >^"- 
VV(>uM  1»t'(.'<>iiM'  a  liilhlraiMT  :  ali<l  lliat 
entmiioc  iiitn  tin.'  iniinls  t»f  \\\*-  ]»»•»»]. li- 
appoartMl  to  hr  n>  far  otl"  as  tl)r  en- 
trance into  Ilaiiiatli  i-oiitiiiiUMi  to  l»»* 
to  the  cliiltlrcii  ot"  Krarl. 

And  so  the  aiHUiyiiiiMis  h-ttcrs,  ^nmr 
coming  l»v^  poht,  ami  <»t]H'i"s  |nislh'tl  un- 
der tlio  iloor  l>y  niirlit.  i-anii'  iijkui  him 
like  a  now  sc«nir^»'.      Was  ir  iiciM'ssaj'v, 
he    thoiiirht,   thai  he  sh«nil»l  know   all 
the    previous  life  of   Alma — ln^w  she 
had  flirted  N\ith  this  njan,  l)een  kiss<'<l 
hy  that,  be^'iieiiga^etl  to  a  pime-ke<'p<'r 
of    his  own,  and  had  walked    throu«^di 
the  wo<kIs  at   eve   with  a    Ih'otlier  of 
the  Abhev  ?     To  he  sure,  non(M>f  tli(^ 
allegations    amounted  to  very  much  ; 
but  when    the  mind  is   rnrujaed   and 
jigitated    tlie^^e  tilings  sting.      Again, 
he  might  have  been  foolish  in  entrust- 
ing too  much  ])0wer  to  a  Tuan  of  whom 
he  only  knew  that  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of    becoming     banknipt.      But 
what  good  did    it  <Io  him  to  be  told 
that  his  bailiir  was  a  common  cheat 
and    a   rogue  ;  that  he  was  going  to    , 
marry    the    daughter  of  a  man  who 
rendered  false  accounts,  bought  cheap 
and   sold  dear,  and  entered   the  con-    ., 
verse  in  his  books;  wiio  was  notori-^ 
onsly  making  a  long  pnrse  out  of  his 
transactions  for  the  farm  ;  who  was  a    , 
byword  and  a  proverb  for  dishonesty 
and  cinniing. 

These  things  did  no  good,  b\it  (piiti^ 
the  contrary.  Alan  read  them  all, 
cursed  the  writer,  j>ut  the  letters  into 
the  tire,  and  tlien  brooded  over  th«^ 
contents.  He  would  not  say  anvthinjj: 
al>out  th(»m,  even  to  Miranda ;  an  an- 
onymous slandtTcr  is  always  i)retty  , 
safe  from  any  kind  of  punishment  ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  anonv- 
mous  slanders  are  grievous  things  to 
receive.  Alan  read  them  and  remem- 
bered them. 


Ai.'l  then    little   things  recur i"ed   t</ 
liiiii  w  liiili    lie   hail    heard  before  and 
fnrL:etten.  oi"  takeii    no    heed  of.      He 
ri-ni'iiil'er«''l    meeting  .\]ma  one   day, 
when    lie    hardlv  knew  \\]ut    she  was. 
walking  in  a  «np].iet'  with  Harry  <  ar- 
<le\\,  liis  4»ld  frieinl  and   vouni' irauH.'- 
kerpn-.        Alm.i    blushed,   and    Ahm, 
u  ho  was    thinking    al>out   the   grand 
niareh   of   the    Higher    Culture,    just 
raslilveonehnled  that  here  was  another 
case   of  i'usliin.j4  into   premature  weil- 
l<»ek,  and   went  on  his  wav.      Also  he 
had  heard  Tom  (.'aledon  talking  lightly 
of    Alma's  beauty,  and   thouvrht  notli- 
ing  of  it.      And  now  those  anonymous 
lett4*rs   accused   her  oi    lliiting    with 
half-a-dozen   men  at  once  ;    he    would 
marry  a  <^irl   who  had  been   kisseil — 
the  writer   declared   he   had   seen  the 
<lee<l   j>erpetrated — by   Toni    (.'aledon, 
and    presumably    by   his   gamekeepi^r 
and  a  dozen  other  young  fellows.   That 
was  not  a  ])leasant  thing  to  read. 

As  for  the  h*tters,  they  were  writ- 
ten by  c»ne  person  ;  he-  or  she — 
spelled  impei-fectly,  and  wrote  a  large 
and  massive  hand,  covering  a  good 
deal  ijf  papiT.  The  letters,  like  those 
of  Junius,  greatest  and  most  detesta- 
ble of  sland(Ters,  waxed  in  int^^nsity 
as  they  proceedetl,  until  the  latest 
were  models  of  invective  and  innuendo. 
The  last  which  came  to  his  hands  was 
dati'd  on  the  Stniday  when   the  banns 

• 

had  be(*n  ptit  up  for  tin;  third  time. 
It  b(^gan  with  the  following  delicious 
inorc.rttu  : 

M  )h  !  you  }>ore  fool.  To  think  that 
it's  cum  to  this.  You  and  Alma  Bos- 
tock  called  at  Church  for  the  third 
and  last  time,  and  after  all  I've  told 
you.  (. ant  you  bt»lieve  ?  Tlien  send 
for  Harry,  send  f<»r  Mr.  Caledon,  if 
he'll  tell  the  tr<*wth,  which  isn't  likely, 
being  a  gentleman  ?  send  for  Alnm  s 
mother,  and  ast  theui  all,  and  seo 
what  they  siiv.  Is  it  for  her  looks  I 
Why,  she  isn't  a  patch  upon  the 
blacksmith's  daughter  ' — could  the  let- 
ter have  been  written  by  that  young 
lady  ]  — *  not  a  patch  upon  her  for 
good  looks,  and  yet  you  never  turned 
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80  much  as  a  eye  upon  her.      But  you 
are  that  blind.' 

And  then  the  letter  proceeded  in 
the  usual  strain  of  accusation  and  li- 
bel Of  course  Alan  was  ashamed  of 
reading  these  things ;  and  still  more 
ashamed  of  being  annoyed  by  them. 
The  philosopher,  we  know,  would 
never  be  annoyed  even  by  anonymous 
post-cards,  which  reflected  upon  the 
morals  of  his  female  relations  and 
were  read  by  the  delighted  inhabi- 
tants of  his  kitchen  before  he  received 
them  The  philosopher  would  rejoice, 
periiaps,  at  the  thought  that  cook, 
housemaid,  parlour-maid,  and  nuraery- 
maid  have  read  these  libels,  Iwlieve  in 
them,  will  repeat  them  joyfully,  and 
will  exaggerate  tliem. 

Alan  was  probably  not  a  philoso- 
pher, because  the  constant  arrival  of 
these  letters  did  not  make  his  counte- 
nance more  cheerful  when  he  went  up 
to  see  Alma  in  the  evening. 

His  gloom  communicated  itself  to 
Miranda.  She  found  it  hard  any  lon- 
ger to  believe  in  a  girl  who  could  not 
cultivate  enthusiasm  for  Alan.  SKe 
was  dejected  and  unhappy.  She  went 
little  to  the  Abbey  during  these 
weeks ;  she  lost  interest  in  the  place 
wherein  she  was  wont  to  delight.  H(*r 
cheek  grew  pale  and  her  eyes  heavy. 
She  was  kind  to  Alma,  but  she  ceased 
her  endeavours  to  interest  her  in  the 
things  which  her  husband  would  look 
for.  Alma,  for  her  part,  became  sul- 
i^  and  silent,  restless  in  the  house, 
uid  restless  in  the  garden,  where  she 
walked  for  houra  She  did  not  go 
•gain  to  the  farm,  and  when  her  mo- 
ther came,  received  her  with  a  eold- 
DfiSB  which  was  worse  than  any  of  her 
uuaent  insubordination.  Desdemona 
•lone  preserved  a  demeanour  of  cheer- 
Wness,  even  beyond  that  to  which 
W  friends  were  accustomed  to  see 
in  her. 

Therefore,  during  these  three  weeks 
when  the  banns  were  being  published, 
•nd  while  the  man  and  the  woman 
•bout  to  take  upon  themselves  indis- 
■oiuble  and  lifelong  vows  should  have 


been  growing  to  know  each  other  moi-e 
and  more,  they  were  drifting  apart. 
Alan  was  every  day  more  sombre, 
colder,  more  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
less  of  a  lover.  Alma  every  day  more 
silent,  less  prodigal  of  her  smiles,  moiv 
reserved,  and — a  thing  patent  to  her 
Jmnce  and  of  very  unpleasing  omen — 
more  sullen. 


Chapter  XXXIII. 

'  Tliere's  noujrlit  in  thi^bjui  world  like  sympathy  . 
'Tis  so  beconiiiitj:  to  the  soul  and  face ; 
Sets  to  Koft  music  the  harmonious  sijfh, 
And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Bniss^lslace.* 

MEANTIME,  there    seemed,    to 
Desdemona  s  observant  eyes, 
to  be  growing  up  in  the  Abl)ey  a  kind 
of    restlessness.      Unquiet    betokens 
change.     Was  it,  she  asked,  that  the 
Monks  and  Sisters  were  tired  of  the 
Abbey   or  of   each  other  ?     No ;  she 
made   inquiries,  and  founil    that  the 
general  feeling  was  quite  in  the  con- 
trary direction.     The  place  appeared 
to  them  still  a  most  delightful  haven. 
Yet  there  was  a  certain  sadness  pre- 
valent    Could  this  melancholy  be  a 
contagious  disorder  taken  from  one  or 
two    artlicted    membei-s  ?     Nelly,    for 
instance,  had  obviously  been  pale  of 
face  and  sad  of  aspect  for  some  time 
past.     She  seemed  to  take  a  compara- 
tively feeble  interest  in  the  matter  of 
dress  ;  she  was  known  on  moi*e  than 
one  occasion  to  shut  herself   up  alone 
in  her  own  cell  for  houi-s  ;  her  delight 
in    riding,   dancing,    talking,    acting, 
singing,  lawn-tennis,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures in  which  she  was  once  foi'cmost, 
was    no  longer    what    it  had    been. 
Doubtless,  in  her  case,  the  cause  was. 
in  some  way  to  be  attributed  to  Tom 
Caledon.  They  must  have  quarrelled  ;. 
otherwise,  why  did  they  avoid   each 
other]     Why   did  they  look  at  each, 
other  guiltily,  as  people  do  who  have 
a  secret  between  them  1     To  be  sure,. 
Desdemona  could  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  admonition    which  Tom    pro- 
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nouiice«l    after    tlie    <\Mirt    (►f     l.i)\»\ 
And  that  was  all  th«*ir  stHrift. 

As  for  Tom  <.-ale<lon  himself,  lu*  toi» 
was  ffi'uwn  melancholy.  In  these  ha«l 
<lays  he  moone<l — he  who  ha«M»een 
the  most  companionahle  of  men,  who 
had  ever  fled  from  the  solitmle  of  self 
as  eatrerlv  as  any  muith'rer  of  aneient 
storv—  -he  who  was  formerlv  nevei*  out 
of  spirits,  never  tired  of  laughing  with 
those  who  laughed,  and  singing,  uxc- 
taphorically,  with  those  who  sang,  was 
grown  as  melancholy  as  Jac<|Ue.>  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden. 

*  Peihaps,'  sjiid  Desdemona — she 
was  sitting  in  her  own  ea]>acious  cell, 
and  Miranda  was  with  iier  ;  Mr.  Paul 
Rondelet  was  also  with  tlnMu — he  was 
seen  a  good  deal  with  Miran<la  during 
these  days  —  'Perhaps,  Miranda,  tiie 
presence  of  two  perpetually  wet  blan- 
kets, su(;h  as  Tom  and  Nelly,  has  im- 
percepti))ly  saddened  our  refectory 
and  drawing-room.  Blankets  wliich 
vjUI  not  dry,  however  long  you  hang 
them  out,  would  saihlen  even  the 
Laundry  of  Momus.* 

Paul  I\ondelet  was  leaning  against 
the  mantelshelf,  a  |)osition  which  he 
alieeted  because — he  was  no  more?  free 
from  pei*sonal  vanity  than  youi'self, 
my  readers,*although  so  advanced  in 
thought — it  showed  to  advantagt^  his 
slender  figure,  and  allowed  tin?  folds  of 
the  tightly-buttoned  frock  which  he 
always  wore  to  fall  gracefully.  He 
looked  up  languidly,  and  }>egan  to 
stroke  his  smooth  cht^ek  with  great 
sachiess,  while  he  let  fall  from  an  over- 
charged soul  th(;  following  utterance  : 

*  Momus  is  tlie  only  one  of  the  gods 
who  is  distinctly  vulgar.  How  de- 
pressing is  mirth  !  How  degrading  it 
is  to  watch  a  laughing  audience — a 
mere  mob  with  uncontrolled  facial 
muscles  !  Momus  is  the  god  of  music- 
halls.' 

*  Cheerfulness  is  not  mirth,'  said 
Miranda  quietly  ;  *  but  you  are  sad 
yourself,  Desdemona.' 

*  1  am,'  she  replied,  clasping  her 
hands,  '  I  am.  It  is  quite  true  ;  I  am 
encumbered  witli  my  Third  Act.' 


*  And  1,"  siiid  Miranda  the  st 
forward,  'am  sad  for  Alan's  sa! 

*  Hut  you,  Mr.  Rondelet' — 
mona  turned  to  the  Thinker, 
she  loved  at  all  times  to  bring 
*you,  to«>,  an*  melancholy.  You 
vour  mojuu^tii^  vows  ;  vou  seUh 
pear  at  the  refe<'torv  ;  you  con 
nothing  to  the  general  ha)>]>inef 
are  vi.sibh^  at  times,  walking  b] 
self,  with  knitted  brows.  Is  th 
ex|>lained?' 

Paul  Rondelet  lifted  his  whit 
and  |)Iayed  with  his  eye-glas 
sighed.  Then  he  gazed  for  a  n 
at  Miranda* 

Had  he  told  the  exact  tn 
would  liave  confessed  that  his 
worrieil  him,  that  his  anxiety 
the  future  was  very  great.  1 
that  he  was  entirely  absorbe<l 
worry  of  his  duns  and  the  troi 
having  no  income  at  all  in  the  i 
late  future.  B\it  he  did  not  t 
truth.  When  facts  are  vulgar. 
Slackers  like  Paul  Rondelet  avoi( 

*  The  conduct  of  life,'  he  said 
ly,  '  is  a  ])roblem  so  vast,  so  m 
ous,  that  there  is  not  always  ro 
plea.sant  frivolities,  even  for  tl 
thus  little  so(riety.  These  are  tin 
of  a  vacation.  When  s^^rious  th 
o})trude  themselves 

*  I  S(;e,'  .said  Desdemona,  int' 
ing  ruthlessly.  *  Why  not  wnt 
down,  and  have  done  with  then 

Paul  Rondelet  shook  his  hea 

*  You  are  accustomed  to  in 
men's  thoughts,'  he  said,  *  you  c; 
lite  and  action  to  wonls  ;  but  ^ 
not  know  by  what  mental  eti 
what  agonies  of  travail —  those 
were  prod\iced. 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Desdemon 
unfeelingly.      *  I   su})])ose    smaj 
suiter  in  their  attempt  to  say 
well.   Shakespeare,  Shelk^y  and 
do   not  seem  to  have  endureci 
throe.s.' 

Small  men  I  Oh,  this  fatal  \ 
appreciation. 

There  was  a  cloud  ujwn  the 
Abbey.      The    sadness  wa.s    ri( 
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fined  to  the  three  or  four  nameil 
above :  it  was,  with  one  exception, 
gmenl  While  Nelly  lingered  alone 
in  her  cell,  while  Tom  Caledon  rode  or 
wilked  moodily  in  the  lanes,  while 
Mr.  Paul  Rondelet  was  seen  to  go 
tkme  with  agitated  steps,  so  that  those 
riio  beheld  thought  that  he  was 
gnppling  with  some  new  and  brilliant 
thing  in  verse,  the  whole  fraternity 
memed  drifting  into  a  constrained 
lelf-oonsciousness  most  foreign  to  the 
diaitcter  of  the  Order.  Nobody  now 
went  off  in  happy  solitude  to  lecture 
tt empty  hall ;  the  three  journals  of 
the  Abbey  appeared  at  more  irregular 
interrals ;  Cecilia  gave  no  concerts  ; 
•obody  translated  a  new  play  ;  nobody 
mrented  a  new  amusement  Instead 
of  general  conversation,  there  was  a 
larked  tendency  to  go  about  in  pairs. 
And  when  there  was  any  singing  at 
til,  which  was  not  every  evening,  as 
<tf  old,  it  generally  took  the  form  of  a 
doet 

What  had  befallen  the  Abbey  ? 

There  was,  as  I  have  said,  one  ex- 
option  :  Brother  Peregrine  alone  was 
cheerful  Nothing  ever  interfei^ed 
»iA  a  cheerfulness  which,  at  this 
juncture,  was  unsympathetic  ;  neither 
ninj  weather,  nor  the  general  depres- 
«m  of  the  Bi-ethren,  nor  even  the 
tubess  of  Nelly,  whom  he  continued 
to  follow  like  a  shadow.  And  yet, 
though  he  was  always  with  her, 
thoa^  the  Sisters  wondered  whether 
Nellj  had  accepted  him,  and  while 
Ae  wondered  why  he  was  silent.  Bro- 
ther Peregrine  had  not  spoken  the 
expected  words. 

To  the  rest  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Court  of  Love,  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
tiidall  their  masques,  sports,  dances, 
•Bd  entertainments,  were  become  part 
«*1  parcel  of  a  happy  past  which 
'"wU  never  return  agaiiL  Brother 
«wgrine  alone  was  the  same  as  he 
■•d  always  been.  He  alone  was  un- 
<«Mciou8  of  the  general   discontent 

*5ui  was  due  to  his  eminently  un- 
^pathetic  chaiacter.  He  came  to 
^  AbWy  with  the  purely  seliish  de- 


sign of  getting  as  much  pleasure  out 
of  so  novel  a  society  as  possible.  He 
got  a  great  deal  When  he  told  stories, 
or  did  Indian  tricks,  or  performed 
feats  on  horseback,  which  he  hail 
learned  in  India,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Oilier  laughed  and  applauded  ;  it  was 
he  who  devised  pageants,  suggesteil 
things  to  Desdemona,  and  improved 
on  her  ideas.  Thus  the  Judgment  of 
Paris  was  his  doing,  and  he  acted,  as 
we  know,  as  Sister  Kosalincrs  counsel 
in  the  Court  of  Lova  While  he 
could  l>ask  in  the  sunlight  of  fair 
eyes,  delight  in  the  music  of  girls' 
laughter,  drink  good  wine,  sit  at  feasts, 
listen  to  music,  and  be  himself  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  promotion  of  all 
modern  foi*ms  of  conviviality,  he  was 
happy.  He  was  exactly  like  the  illus- 
trious Panurge,  in  one  respect,  in  be- 
ing entii'ely  without  sympathy.  You 
knew  him,  therefore,  as  well  the  first 
day  as  the  fiftieth  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  out  of  him  except  what  he 
offered  at  first  Had  he  put  his  creed 
into  wonls,  it  would  have  hei^n  some- 
thing like  this  :  *  Everybody  wants  to 
enjoy  life.  I  tfhea7i  to,  whether  other 
people  do  or  not ;  I  take  whatever 
good  the  gods  send,  and  mean  to  use 
it  for  myself  ;  if  peo]>le  wrong  me, 
or  annoy  nie  by  suffering,  pain,  or 
complaint,  I  go  away,  or  else  I  take 
no  notice  of  them.' 

The  Abbey  was  an  excellent  place 
for  such  a  man,  bectiuse  in  no  other 
place  were  the  ways  of  life  so  smooth. 
And  a  man  of  such  a  temperament 
would  be  very  long  in  discovering 
what  Desdemona,  with  her  quick 
sympathies,  felt  as  soon  as  it  began — 
the  growing  constraint. 

For,  of  course,  the  Brethren  and 
the  Sisters  were  not  going  to  sit  down 
and  cry  or  sulk,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
outer  world.  There  was  neither 
growling  nor  grumbling  in  the  Abl>ey, 
unless  it  were  in  each  member's  cell. 
Brother  Peregrine  noted  nothing,  be- 
cause there  was  no  outwanl  change. 
If  Nelly's  cheek  was  pale,  she  listened 
to  him   still,   and  he  followed  her  as 
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before.  If  the  Order,  generally,  was 
depressed,  there  was  still  the  func- 
tions— guest  night,  choral  night, 
theatre,  concert,  dancing,  all  were 
duly  celebrated.  The  Lady  Abbess 
presided  at  the  refectory,  Desdemona 
performed  her  duties  as  directress  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  only  difference 
was  that  the  sparkle  had  gone  out  of 
the  wine — it  was  gone  flat.  This 
they  all  perceived,  except  Brother 
Peregrine,  who  still  thought  the  gob- 
let as  moussettx  and  as  brilliant  as 
befora  The  climax  was  reached  when 
they  attempted  one  of  their  old  cos- 
tume balls,  which  had  been  a  sort  of 
spiciftUU  of  the  Abbey.  They  got  as 
many  guests  to  fill  the  rooms  as  they 
could  bring  together  ;  but — it  was  not 
possible  to  disguise  the  truth — it  fell 
flat.  The  guests  went  away  early ; 
there  was  little  spirit  in  the  dancing ; 
and  the  chief  actors,  who  ought  to 
have  thrown  life  into  it — the  Monks 
and  Sisters — were  languid. 

Next  evening,  after  dinner,  when 
they  were  all  collected  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Desdemona  lifted  up  her  voice, 
and  asked,  tearfully  : 

*  What  is  it,  children  ]  Is  the  wine 
of  life  already  run  down  to  the  lees  ! ' 

No  one  answered,  but  the  Sistei^s 
gathered  round  her  as  if  they  looked 
to  her  for  help. 

*  Are  there  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?* 
she  went  on.  *  Everything  fails.  Can 
the  Abbey — our  Abbey  of  Thelema — 
be  a  failure  ? ' 

*  No — no,*  they  declared  unani- 
mously. 

*  Are  you  happy  here,  my  dears  1 ' 
she  asked  the  Sisters. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  blushed 
with  one  consent  for  some  i-eason  of 
their  own  unexplained,  and  then  mur- 
mured that  they  had  never  been  so 
happy  l>efore,  and  never  could  be 
happier  in  the  future. 

Brother  Peregrine  remarked  that 
he  himself  felt  perfectly,  monastically 
happy.  Indeed,  he  looked  it,  stand- 
ing before  them  all,  with  his  thin 
figure,  his  complacent  smile,  and  his 


wonderful  absence  of  any  appn 
of  the  situation.     Under  any  c 
stances,  if  Brother  Peregrine 
had  no  personal  care  he  woa 
looked  equally  happy. 

Desdemona  contemplated  hi 
a  little  wonder.  Was  the  mi 
fectlv  self-contained  ?  Even 
Rondelet's  philosophy  of  sep 
did  not  rise  to  these  heights  oi 
ness. 

'  If  you  are  perfectly  happ; 
Desdemona,  sharply,  '  you  a 
monastically  happy.  Perhaps, 
other  hand,  you  deserve  to  be 

*  Let  us  invent  something 
Peregrine  cheerfully,  as  if  a  : 
that  kind  would  restore  ha] 
just  as  certain  ladies  fly  to  lit 
pers  with  something  hot  in  < 
soothe  the  wounded  spirit, 
everybody  lectured?*  He  looker 
radiantly,  conveying  his  belie] 
lecture  was  the  one  thing  wan 

No  one  would  hear  of  lectui 

*  I  have  learned  a  new  oo 
trick,'  he  went  on.  *  Would  3 
to  see  that  t ' 

*  I  think,'  said  Desdemona 
the  present  situation  will  not 
proved  by  tricks.* 

*  When  the  knights  an<l  ladie 
middle  ages,*  Brother  Peregrin 
on,  nothing  daunted,  *  were  shi 
their  castles  for  the  winter,  th 
to  amuse  themselves * 

*  Moult  tristernent,'  said  Des( 

*  With  gamea  Sometime 
played  hot  cockles,  the  laws  ol 
I  dare  say  we  could  recovei 
tried  ;  or  blind  man*s  bufl',  wh 
would  perhaps  rather  not  p 
touch  me  last,  which  I  car 
might  be  made  as  graceful  a 
as  lawn-tennis.  Then  there  1 
game  of  gabe^  at  which  evi 
tried  to  out-brag  everybody  eli 
the  favourite  game  of  le  roy 
pas,  at  which  everylxxW  had  to 
truthfully  whatever  tjnestion 
asked.  There  were  to  l>e  no 
tions  ;  the  answers  were  to  be 
tely  truthful* 
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uld  think/  said  Desdemona, 
•ur  games  must  have  been  al- 
Jdening  in  their  stupidity.  I 
soon  suggest  to  the  Abbey 
should  amuse  ourselves  at 
i>*L  Will  you  play  something, 

?nt  to  the  piano  and  began  to 
e  melancholy  yearning  music, 
light  fall  upon  sad  souls  with 
ithetic  strain.  Desdemona 
md  reflected.     All  this  dejec- 

constraint  could  not  arise 
igost     at   Brother  Hamlet's 

or  from  sympathy  with 
?don.  Sympathy,  there  was, 
<t  Everybody  liked  Tom. 
there  was,  no  doubt  Every- 
i  indignant  with  Alan.  But 
bhe  springs  of  joy  should  be 

by  the  disappointment  of 
iier,  and  the  crochets  of  an- 
3med  absurd. 

addenly  a  thought  came  into 
.  Desdemona  caught  it  and 
Then  she  looked  round  the 
I  smiled  again.  Cecilia  was 
her  melancholy  music  :  the 
rere  listening,   pensive  ;  the 

stood  or  sat  about  among 
silence.  Tom  Caledon  was  in 
dow,  looking  gloomily  upon 
ight  garden;  Nelly  was  in 
pulling  a  rose  to  piecea  On 
.  of  all,  except  of  two,  there 
Ifferent  degrees  a  similar  ex- 
one  of  constraint,  perhaps  of 
oe,  and  perhaps  of  hope. 
ine  the  two  exceptions  were 
Peregrine  and  Paul  Rondelet 
16  former,  who  had  no  taste 
ic,  was  cut  short  by  Desde- 
i  retreated  to  a  table  at  the 
id  of  the  long  room,  where, 
erfectly  happy  face,  he  found 
f  burlesques,  and  read  it  with 
tion.  Paul  Kondelet  entered 
ring  room  just  as  Cecilia  began 

He,  too,  having  no  real  ear 
tc,  though  he  talked  much  of 
ber  Music,  and  held  Wagner 
kis  gods,  retired  to  the  same 
^e  rooni  ais  the  Brother  whom 


most  he  disliked.  Here  he  found  Mr. 
Pater's  volume  on  the  Renaissance, 
with  which,  while  the  following  scene 
was  enacted,  he  refreshed  his  souL 

*  As  for  Peregrine,'  said  Desdemona 
to  herself,  looking  at  his  perfectly  happy 
and  i>erf ectly  unsymjmthetic  face,  *  that 
man  may  have  escaped  from  some 
great  unhappineas,  such  as  a  convict's 
prison,  or  something  as  bad,  so  that 
everything  else  seems  joy  ;  or  he  may 
be  a  perfectly  selfish  person,  incapable 
of  seeing  l>eyond  the  outward  forms, 
or — which  I  hope  is  not  the  case — he 
may  have  secured  Nelly,  and  so  chuck- 
les easily  over  his  own  future.' 

Then  she  looked  at  the  other  man. 
Either  Mr.  Pater  had  made  some  re- 
mark, which  displeased  Paul  Konde- 
let, or  he  was  thinking  of  something 
unpleasant,  unconnected  with  that 
author.  *  As  for  that  man,'  thought 
Desdemona,  *  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him.  To  l>e  sure,  he  never  ought 
to  have  been  a  Monk  at  all.  He  has 
an  anxious  look.  Perhaps  he  is  in 
debt  It  requiK^  a  man  of  a  much 
higher  stamp  than  that  poor  fellow  to 
bear  up  against  debt  Or  some  one 
may  have  derided  his  poetry.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Desdemona  was 
not  very  far  wrong  in  any  of  her  con- 
jecturea  But  then  she  was  a  witch,  a 
sorceresa 

*  As  for  the  rest,'  she  continued  to 
herself,  *  they  are  all  afiiicted  with  the 
same  malady.  It  is  not  ennui,  it  is 
not  boredom,  it  is  not  anxiety.  What 
can  it  be  but  one  thing  ? ' 

And,  as  before,  the  sweetest  and 
most  gratified  of  smiles  played  about 
her  comely  faca 

'  Of  course,  she  said  aloud,  so  that 
all  started,  *  I  knew  it  would  come, 
sooner  or  later.  At  least,  I  ought  to 
have  known,  but  did  not  think,  being 
quite  a  stu]>id  old  woman.  And  now 
it  has  come. ' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  dear  Desde- 
mona?' asked  Cecilia,  stopping  her 
music. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Desdemona,  *  be 
good  enough  to  stop  that  melancholy 
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Strain,  which  (Uilv  4'X|nvss>t^s  vour  own 
mood,  antl  j»erhji}»s  that  of  a  few 
othei*h,  l)Ut  not  mine  at  all.  1  ;nn  an 
outsider,  l>y  iva,S(ai  of  a;^*^  and  e\|MM-i- 
enee.  Will  you  plav  for  me  onlv, 
and  for  nobody  else,  a  grand  trium])h- 
al  march  i ' 

Cecilia  obeved,  and  straii(htwav  the 
jiir  was  filled  with  the  trumpet-notes 
of  triumph,  the  rejoicings  of  a  multi- 
tude, the  hymns  (jf  those  who  praise, 
and  the  shouts  of  those  who  oft'er 
thanks.  Presently  tlie  hearts  of  the 
j)onsive  Sisterhood  rose  with  the 
music  ;  soft  eyes  bri<fhU'ned  ;  closed 
lij>s  j)arted  :  droopint^'  lujads  were  up- 
lifknl.  When  JJesdcniona  presently 
looke<l  round,  Tom  Caledonhad  joined 
Nellv   in   her  win<low,  and  both   look- 

ft  ' 

ed  happy.  The  Brothers  and  the 
Sisters  were  in  groups  and  pairs. 
Only  there  was  a  change,  she  thouubt, 
because  there  was  a  touch  of  solem- 
nity in  all  the  masculine  eyes,  and  of  a 
certain  veibnl  and  hai)py  triumph 
under  the  drooj)ing  feminine  lids,  as  if 
this  was  no  ordinary  cvenin;'.  Brother 
Peregrine,  unmoved  by  the  exviltation. 
as  he  had  been   by  the  melancholy   of 

ft  %' 

the  music,  sat  cheei-fully  smiling  oyer 
his  odd  yolume  of  bui-les<jues.  So,  too, 
unmoved  by  music  oi  despondency  or 
triumpli,  Silt  the  disciple  of  Wagner 
and  the  Higher  Music,  Mr.  Paul 
Kondelet,  brooding  over  his  cares. 
Music  had  no  charms  to  make  him 
forget  his  duns. 

The  music  stoi)j)ed  with  a  tinal 
rapture,  as  if  human  joy  could  no 
further  find  expression. 

Desdcjmoiia  began,  then,  the  speech, 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  en- 
d(»rc^  her  to  the  liearts  of  those  who 
listened.  She  had  ever  been  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Abbey.  It  was 
slie,  we  know,  who  invented  their 
pageants  and  vaiied  their  entertain- 
ments. It  was  slie  who  delighted  the 
girls  with  her  wisdom,  lier  experience, 
and  her  sympathy.  It  was  she  who 
took  care  that  the  right  Brother  was 
told  off  for  the  right  Sister  ;  it  was 
she   who   on  occasion    knew,    I  Matter 


than  any   oiu\  even  better  tl 
anda,  how  to  throw  such  a  S] 
tin*   Abbey   as  ]>reyented   it 
coming  a    mere  place   of  idl 
nuMit.      To  her  they  owetl  ev« 

But   after   this  evening   the^ 

* 

that  their  previous  de])t   of  | 
was  multiplied  tenfold,  and  t 
weie  bankrupt,  one  and  all,  ii 
At    least    everybo<ly   said    sc 
Paul  Kondelet  and  Brother  P 
'  The  Abbey  of  Thelema, 
Sistei-s,'  this  b(;nevoh?nt  persf 
comfortably  leaning  back  in 
est    of    arm-chairs,    her   feet 
footstool,  her   hands  clasped 
ably   in  her  laj),  her  face  jui 
the  light  of  a  shaded  lamj),  v 
or  three  of   the  Sisters  were 
her    feet,  and  the  rest   were 
round  her,  and  while  th«.'  Bn 
clined  a  respectful  ear-    'Th 
of  Tlielema  wrts  constituted  t 
no  Sisters    but  such    as  wer 
comely,  of  good  birth,   and 
numneiu      So  far,  with  the  i 
of  one,  who  is  but  a   servai 
rest  and  an  f'lderly   woman- 
my  dears — the  intentions  of  th 
er  have  been  strictly  caiTied 

ft' 

would  he  weie  here   to-day  i 
to  see  how  fair  to  look  ujK)n, 
gracious  of  demeanour,  are 
sent  Sisters  of  Thelema.      Ai 
to  contain  no  Monks  but  sue 
also  young,  well  bred,  and  ol 
pute.      The   1  brothers  are  old 
mission  than    they   were  at 
foundation,  just  as  the  tindery 
of   the   Univcusities  are    old 
mission  than   they  were   five 
years  ago.      Also  the  first  Al 
designed  as  the  school  of  gei: 
ours  is  an  Abbey  in  which, 

ft'  ' 

of  Fontevrault,  the  Monks 
ters  are  already  trained  in  1 
of  gentle  life.  But  I  wish 
Founder  were  here  to-dav  to 
a  goodly  assemblage  of  Brc 
have  to  carry  out  his  intent  i( 
Monks  and  Nuns  of  the  old  ' 
as  of  ours,  were  to  be  boui 
conventual  fetters  :  so  far  fi 
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as  you  know,  they  were  bound  to  re- 
spect the  vows  which  other  Monks 
and  Nuns  otiicially  deride.  It  was 
even  contemplateil  by  the  Founder 
tluit  the  unrestrained  society  of 
knightly  youth  and  gentle  demoiselle 
wodd  inevitably  result — in  honour- 
thle  love,  and  he  showed  in  his  dream 
how  they  would  go  forth  as  from  a 
sacred  Ark,  in  pairs,  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  blessings  of 
gentleness  and  good-breeding. 

Here  Desdemona  stopped,  conscious 
of  a  ^sensation '  among  her  audience. 
She  lowered  the  light  at  her  elbow, 
and  the  discreet  Tom  Caledon,  who, 
with  Nelly,  had  joined  the  group  and 
was  now  listening  thoughtfully,  low- 
ered another  lamp,  which  stood  on  a 
table  at  hand.  Then  there  was  a  soft 
religious  light,  except  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  drawing-room,  where  Bro- 
ther Peregrine  was  still  chuckling 
orer  his  burlesque,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Rondelet  was  still  grinding  his  teeth 
over  his  private  troubles,  or  *else  over 
Mr.  Pater's  sweet  and  intelligible 
English. 

'My  children,'  Desdemona  went  on, 
in  a  lowere<i  voice,  *  I  have  seen  what 
has  fallen    upon  this   Abbey.     Why 
should  we  hope  to  escape  what,  in  his 
great  wisdom,  our  Founder  foresaw 
vould  happen  *?     What  have  we  done 
that  we  should  go  on  prolonging  in- 
<l«finitely  the  simple  joys  which  be- 
long to  the  play- time  of  life  ?     In  all 
onr  pageants   and  in   all    our    plea- 
wres  we  have   but  been  playing  at 
happiness ;  preparing  for  the  future  as 
a  schoolboy  prepares  himself  in   the 
playing-tield    for   the    battle-field     I 
think  that  this  your  play-time,  and 
mj  great  joy  as  one  of   the  audience, 
is  nearly  over  :  I  think  that  it  is  time 
to  bring   it  to  a  close.     Not  altoge- 
ther :  other  Abbeys  of  Thelema  will 
he  raised  for  other  Monks  and  Sisters  ; 
we  shall  remain  friends,  and  meet  and 
greet  each  other  ;  but  ours,  in  its  old 
form,  will  soon  be  as  a  memory.* 
No  one  spoke  in  reply. 
*TelI  me,    dear  Sisters — nay,  dear 


children — that  all  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  are  no  jealousies  in  the  Ab- 
bey?' 

'  None,'  thev  murmured. 

*  Then  the  will  of  the  Founder  lias 
been  fairly  carried  out,  and  we  may 
jjrophesy  the  closing  of  our  Abbey 
with  joy  and  congratulation.  Tell  mt^ 
when  you  like,  and  as  much  as  you 
like,  to-morrow,  my  children.  To- 
night we  will  have  cheerful  looks  and 
happy  hearts  again,  though  the  play 
is  well-nigh  finished.' 

She  raised  the  light  again.  Tom 
disengaged  his  hands — what  was  it 
held  them  1 — and  turned  up  his  lamp- 

*  To-day  is  Tuesday,'  said  Desde- 
mona, rising.  '  I  announce  a  solemn 
banquet,  a  guest  night,  a  choral  night, 
a  full-dress  monastic  night,  for  Satur- 
day. I  believe  there  will  be  no  dan- 
cing,  or  singing,  or  any  other  amuse- 
ment at  all  that  day.  Let  us  have  as 
many  guests  as  we  can  muster.' 

*  But  it  is  the  day  of  Alan's  wed- 
ding,' said  Miranda. 

*  My  dear  Miranda,'  Desdemona  re- 
plied,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  as- 
perity, *  I  have  several  times  observetl 
that  Alan  is  not  married  yet. ' 

*  It  is  the  day,'  said  Nelly,  when 
mamma  wishes  me  to  return  to  Chester 
Square. ' 

*  My  dear  Nelly,'  said  Desdemona, 
still  with  asperity,  *  do  not  make  dilli- 
culties.  You  have  not  gone  to  Ches- 
ter Square  yet.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
go  on  that  day  at  alL  There  was  an 
inharmonious  chuckle  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Brother  Peregrine 
had  come  to  a  very  funny  part.  It 
seemetl  as  if  he  was  chuckling  in  re- 
ply to  Desdemona. 

Nellv  looked  at  him  and  shuddered  ; 
but  no  one  spoke. 

*  On  Satunlay,'  Desdemona  went  on, 
*  we  will  have  a  full  meeting,  even  if 
it  be  our  last.  Till  then,  my  children, 
be  happy  with  each  other.' 

Cecilia  took  her  zither  and  touched 
the  chords. 

'  May  I  sing,'  she  asked,  "  the  *  Ron- 
deau of  tke  Land  of  Cocaigne  1 '  "    It 
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NVjis  ]»r(»pli«-ti«-   of  til'-    Al)l»ov  of    TIk- 


ill  tlu' l.t:ul  >■!  ('-^Mi^iic  \\ ln-Jr  ;iMv«. ll'.-r-  t'.il. 
All  •K-lit'lits  .iii'l  ?iuTr;nK'iit>  'hvi-ll, 
L'>\c,  :iini  '\»\,  uri'i  iini-M-.  and  uiirtli, 
I,.iv,  (.<  ir-'.il.li',  an-l  luck  «'i  (Irartli 
ri"  •rt'  I  (•>uii'l  iiic  :i  i'ia:.'i«  ■^\fl] 
l»ci'|i  III  t)i<'  yr<t;lii.>t  «lcj>llis  'it  :i  (kll, 
Liii'.l  with  m  ■^^^,  aini  o«lu'«<l  with  slu-ll, 
I'l-cci-'ii"- ah'»\i- all  «ijirijjj^!*«if  tlu-  «'arth, 
III  thf  laiiil  '»!  (.'oi:ai,rni.' 

t  iti:«lik  <»t  tht'  wiitiMN  ;   itntlu'ht   tliiTv  irli 
Hihuiil  iiu;,  <\wh  «iih  rlie  clan^  "f  a  kin.ll. 

Th<>  tlajs  t>f  -rrii.'f     l.uvo  >»;T.ni;,'  t.»  hirth. 

lit  leu  with  ;rlfts  mj  i;Jinlm!s^  ;iii'l  wurlli. 
Aiiii  •iiinjiiijr  a  x'lij;  '»f  «  wotidijivr-ln;!! 
In  tlic  l.iM<l"f  I'lH'iiLr'M'.' 


fMlAPTKU     \XX1V. 

'  She  \>  A  wf»man,  tlicr*  i"rr  may  W  woiKJi.I.' 

JF  tht*  other  Brothel's  of  the  Order 
wore  conteni  plating  marriage  with 
the  ardour  of  lovers,  Mr.  Paul  Roiide- 
lot  vvfis  considering  that  condition  of 
life,  as  calmly  as  his  creditors  would 
all<>w  him,  ms  a  haven  of  refuge.    His 
j>osition  was  really  unequalleil  in  his- 
tory.    Addison,  to  be  suri^  endured  a 
tenij)orary  period  of  poverty  ;  hut  Paul 
Kondelet  was  about  to  face  destitution. 
In  another  short  half  year  h(^  would 
be    w^ithout  an    income — absolutely 
without  any  money  at  all  ;    alreatly 
every  other  post  brought  letters  from 
once  trustful  tradesmen,  sonne  openly 
threatening,  some   darkly  hinting  at 
legal  proceedings.     Think  of   the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing.    A  man  actually 
in  the  very  van  and  forefront  of  mo- 
dern culture  :  a  man  with  a  following 
of  his  own  :  a  leading  member  of  the 
Advanced  School  :   a  man  so  exalted 
al>ove  his  fellows  that  he  could  afford 
to  feel  pity,  a  gentle  pity — not  con- 
tempt or  exasperation  at  all — with 
those  wh  0  still  believed  in  Christianity, 
patriotism,  the  old  ideas  about  poetry 
or  art :  a  man  so  skilled  in  the  jargon 
of  Art  criti'^ism,  that  people  forgot  to 
ask  whether  he  knew  a  good  picture 
when  he  saw  one,  and  accepted  on  his 
dictum  lean  and  skinny  women,  with 
red  hair  and  sad  faces,  as  the  highest 


tliudit.>>  of  iiiodeni  art  ;  so  apt 
jar;,n»ii  4»f  ino<l«"rn  poetic  critic 
pcoph"  only  gH*}>e  1  and  suppc 
aflrr  all,  knork-kn«'ed  spasn 
n*al  ra]>tur«M>r  crat^k  jaw  ditl 
wtTf  non.sense  prrtended  t< 
tundity  incai»nl»le  of  ai*tieula 
-was  the  i*eal,  and  hither 
covon-d  poetry — so  apt,  al 
the  latest  book  jargon,  that  it 
a  cool  head  to  discover  that  h 
read  a  new  book  at  all.  Sue 
was  iK)sitively  going  out  intc 
and  unsymj>athetic  world  wi 
income. 

England  is  not  like  the  E 
cannot  wander  from  village  \ 
another  Mohammed,  with  yoi 
ing  of  listenei*s,  living  on  tl 
rice,  pillau,  olives,  figs,  and  \ 
fere<i  freely  to  all  travellers  ; 
like  that  France  of  six  h\ind 
a*ro,  when  an  Abelard  could  r 
th(»  country  and  pit<.'h  a  pi 
tent,  surrounded  by  thirty 
disciples.  ' 

Faint  thoughts  did  cross 
of  Paul  Kondelet  that  he,  t( 
s(?t  u])  his  own  lecture  t«nt 
Salisbury  Plain,  whither  th 
graduates  might  Hock,  for  th 
the  Higher  Culture.  But  n« 
a  dream — a  dream. 

It  was  already  three  week 
fii*8t  made  up  his  mind  that 
should  be  his  wife;  sinc«,  ii 
heard  that  Alan  was  re^jol 
his  matrimonial  suicide.  Th 
most  certainly,  other  Siste 
Abbey  desirable  for  beauty 
wholly  destitute  of  culture  or 
But  Miranda  alone  8eeme< 
leader  of  modem  thought  wl 
thy  to  wear  his  name.  She 
to  appreciate  him,  which  he  i 
not  be  said  of  all  the  other  la 
was  undeniably  beautiful ; 
possessed  of  many  broad  aci 
beauty  was  of  a  kind  which  ] 
delet  felt  he  would  admire 
his  own  wife  than  in  other 
For  it  was  not  the  l>eai|ty  ! 
his  own  school      She  was 
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lissom,  and  serpentine  :  she  had  none 
of  the  grace  of  the  leopardess  about 
iier :  her  eye  was  lit  by  no  baleful  fires 
of  passion  :  she  was   not   skinny    or 
bony :  she  did  not  writhe  as  she  walked : 
afae  was  not  sad-avised  :  nor  was  her 
hair  like  onto  that  of  the  painted  dames 
in  the  Grosvenor   Gallery,  or  of  the 
yellow-haired  Somanli,  who  greets  the 
traveller  at  Aden  ;  it  was  not  yellow 
tow  at  alL     And  in  dress  she  made 
fashion  her  slave  instead  of  her  mis- 
tress.   She  was  not,  in  short,  either  in 
appearance,  in  dress,  or  in  manner   at 
all  like  unto  the  self-conscious  young 
woman  who  follows  the  newest  fash- 
ions of  self-conscious  and  priggish  mo- 
dem art     Paul  Rondelet  felt  that  he 
should  be  proud  of   her.     It  must  be 
said  of  him,  the  Master,  the  Poet,  the 
man  of  taste,  the  Prophet  of  High 
Culture,  the  fastidious  Paul  Rondelet, 
before  whose  decisions,  as  his  school 
considered,  artists   trembled,  that  he 
had  chosen   a  companion  worthy   of 
himsell 

Above  all  things,  the  man  of  High- 
er Culture  is  a  critic.    As  his  wines,  his 
engravings,  his  chairs,  his  bookbinding, 
Ws  water-colours,  his  dinners,  his  lit- 
^e  Sunday  morning  breakfasts,  must 
all  be  perfect,  so  must  his  wife  be  per- 
fect   Now,  Paul  Rondelet  felt  that 
^e  could  visit  Oxford  proudly  with 
Miranda,  or,  better  still,  make  of  Dal- 
'^eny  Hall  a   perfect  home,   an  im- 
proved Oxford,  a  college  without  the 
^congenial  element. 

He  went  over  to  the  house  in  order 
V>  examine  for  himself  its  capabilities. 
True,  it  was  not  like  Weyland  Court 
^very  few  houses  are — but  still  there 
^ere  great   things   to  be  done  with 
t>almeny  Hall,  by  one  who  knew  how 
V>  work.     Two   or   three   rooms,    he 
bought,  would  lend  themselves  with 
peculiar  readiness  to  the  modem  No- 
Wer  Treatment     One  might  even  be 
converted  into  a  peacock-room.     All 
of  them,  with  right  paper,  right  fire- 
places, right  cabinets,  right  china,  right 
Harmonies  in  Blue  or  Brown,  right 
chairs,  and  right  tables,  might  be  con- 


verted into  apartments,  in  which  even 
the  most  advanced  would  find  pleasure. 
Life,  he  thought,  might  l>e  made  philo- 
sophically perfect  at  Dalmeny  Hall. 
Certain  modifications  would  be  made  : 
he  could  not  allow  Desdemona,  a  per- 
son who  pretended  to  no  sympathy 
with  him  or  his  school,  to  consider,  as 
she  did  at  present,  the  house  her  own. 
Miranda  herself  would  require  in  some 
respects  a  certain  amount  of  moulding 
before  she  became  perfectly  imbued 
with  the  newest  ideas.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  her,  he  considered,  that 
Alan  Dunlop,  who  had  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  over  her,  left  Oi^- 
ford  before  the  opinions  of  the  school 
arrived  at  their  full  development ;  that 
is  to  say,  before  they  quite  grasped  the 
doctrines  that  patriotism  is  a  mark 
of  Philistinism — the  true  country  of 
every  philosopher  being  the  world — 
religion  a  pitiable  survival  of  the  dark 
ages  :  all  the  art,  architecture,  music, 
and  poetry  of  the  last  thi*ee  hundred 
years — except,  perhaps,  the  architec- 
ture of  Queen  Anne — a  wretched  ex- 
hibition of  ignorance,  bad  taste,  and 
vulgarity.  When  Alan  went  away 
they  had  only  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
looking  on  whatever  pleases  the  major- 
ity of  mankind  with  contempt,  pity, 
and  suspicion. 

But  he  should  mould  her  :  he  should 
be  able,  through  her  very  admiration 
of  himself,  to  inspire  a  desire  for  high- 
er levels  of  thought.  Together,  while 
poor  Alan,  mated  to  his  rustic  beauty, 
worked  his  heart  out  in  a  hopeless  en- 
deavour, they  too,  he  thought,  should 
present  to  high  and  low,  the  admirable 
spectacle  of  the  perfect  Olympian 
lifa 

It  was  difi5cult  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  finding  Miranda  alona  Paul  Ron- 
delet— I  think  I  have  remarked  that 
all  the  members  of  his  school  spoke  of 
him  as  Paul  Rondelet,  not  as  Rondelet, 
or  Mr.  Rondelet,  but  plain  Paul,  as 
one  speaks  of  Bume  Jones,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  other  illustrious  men — 
sought  in  >»in  for  many  following 
days.     It  was  partly  that  quest  of  an 
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oppoi-tunity  whiuli  drovo  liim  iw  waii- 
tler  ceH8ok"S«lv  in  xhv  L'anl»*iis,  in  the 
courts  of  tlio  AblM/y,  .-ind  in  tiic  park 
lM»twfH*n  Wevl.Minl  r<)nj*t  :in<l  Djunicnv 
Hall.  Descl«'niona,  wIh>  wmU'ImmI  rverv- 
tiling,  niiMiktrMl  his  uni-^M-rain  st«  ps  and 
woiicleied. 

'Another  trouhle,'  sjjid  Mimnda  to 
Destleniona,  hut  ^sho  di<l  nut  hiok 
troul)le<l. 

*  What  is  it,  d<'ar  i ' 

*  It  is  Mr.  l\on<l(:h't,'  shr  replir<l 
calmly.  '  \\i^  is  goinic  to  otli-r  inc  his 
hand/ 

*  Mv  dear  lMiran«la  1  Dcsilt^niona 
died,  in  sornt*  alarm.  '  1^-ay,  InM-are- 
fuL      H(^  is  a  vounu  man  to  whom    it 

ft 

will  be  ncH-essiirv  t(>  spoak  veiy  ]»]ain- 
Iv.      l>ut  vou  mav  be  mistak<'n.' 

*  Not  at  all,  I  am  quite  sure.  J{<»- 
niember  that  1  havi'  had  experience. 
It  interests  me  now  a  g(>o<l  <leal  to 
watch  the  be<oiiiiiiigs  of  thrsc^  things.' 

Miranda  sat  down,  and  wont  on 
with  her  (^xjKirience. 

*  1  grew  to  discern  their  intentions 
almost  as  soon  as  th(»v  formed  the  idea 
in  their  own  minds.  Then  1  used  t(.) 
study  the  development,  and  when  the 
time  <*anu;,  I  was  j)erfectly  prepared 
with  mv  answer.  And  1  cannot  b(^ 
n)istaken  in  Mr.  llondelet.  All  he 
wants  is  an  opportunity.' 

*  And  will  you  give  him  one  ? ' 

*  I  think  1  nnist.  It  is  always  better 
to  get  thciie  things  over.  Poor  Mr. 
Hondelet  I  I  dare  sjiy  he  spared  me 
•out  of  considenition  to  Alan,  until 
•that — that  i'ngjigement  Jt  was  gootl 
of  liinL' 

*  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
»j Hired  you  altogether.' 

*  My  dear,  Mi-.  Kondelet  is  poor, 
and  I  am  rich,'  said  Mimnda.  *  He 
shall  have  his  opportunity.* 

In  fact,  she  gave  him  an  opj)ortuni- 
ty  the  very  next  day. 

He  found  her  in  her  own  ganlen 
Alone  Alma  had  l>een  with  her,  un- 
willing, and  hail  just  escai)ed,  leaving 
Miranda  saddened  at  the  hopelessness 
of  getting  at  the  better  side  of  the  girl, 
who  continued  to  remain  dull,  aj)athe- 


U\\  and  i-*>M'rve<L  In  fact,  she  '^ 
thinking.  <lay  and  night,  of  noth 
but  the  s]>lcndi«l  /o?<r  (if  f,,rr^  w\i 
Harry  w a. s  about  to  jM-rform  for  ! 
deliverance.  The  knowledge  of  t 
cominy;  <'vtMit  enabled  her  to  be  1 
carc^ful  about  hiding  h(;r  dis<-ont- 
and  sulkiness,  so  that   she  was  bv 

• 

means  an  ajjreeable  com]mnion. 

When  Paul  Rondt^let  aime  uj 
Miranda,  there  was  a  look  of  lang" 
ami  fatigue  in  her  face,  but  her  ch< 
brightened  with  a  ipiick  Hush  wl 
she  saw  him  walking  delicately  acr 
the  grass,  i>utting  up  and  droj)j)ing:' 
eye-glass.  Her  eyes  lit  up,  but 
li]>s  set  themselves  firm — she  was  go 
to  hear  junl  to  i*ej»ly  to  a  j>roj>osal, 
less,  as  had  happened  in  other  cases, 
would,  at  the  last  moment,  ln?cc 
nervous. 

Such  was  not  Paul  Rondelet's 
tention.  He  had  been  looking  at 
case  to  himself,  for  some  days  pi 
from  tus  many  points  of  view  as  2 
Prowning  loves  to  contemplate  a  ni 
(hr.  It  would  be  siiid  that  he  man* 
foT-  monev.  To  be  sure,  had  Dalux 
Hall  belonged  to  himself,  he  would  : 
have  fettered  himself  with  a  wife.  3 
school  do  not  gre^itly  love  matrimo: 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might  fai 
urge  that  he  brought  his  wife  a  i 
ecpiivalent  for  her  foi-tune  ;  and  thoi. 
he  was  not  her  e(jual  cither  in  birtt 
his  grandfather  belonged  to  the  p 
historic  }>erioil,  and  was  only  con' 
tui-al — or  in  wealth,  he  was  a  lea* 
in  the  most  advanced  school  of  Oxfci 
If  Oxford,  as  all  true  Oxonisuis 
lieve,  and  would  sufler  lingering  t 
tures  rather  than  give  up,  letids  I 
thought  of  the  world,  then,  confess* 
ly  Lothian  leads  Oxford,  and  Pf 
Kondelet  led,  or  thought  he  led,  Lo' 
ian.  Thei-efore,  Paul  Kondelet  led  t 
world. 

*  You  may  have  observed.  Miss  D 
meny  ' — Miranda  noticed  that  the 
was  not  a  bit  of  love  in  his  face 
*  You  may  have  ob8er\'ed  ' — here 
let  fall  his  eye-glass,  and  put  it  \ 
twice — *  that  I  have  of  late  endea 
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oured  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the 
feelings  which  .  .  .   which  .  .  / 

'Not  at  all/  said  Miranda,  untruth- 
fuUj.  *  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Rondelet, 
and  tell  me  what  you  mean. ' 

'  Let  me/  he  said,  sitting  down  at 
one  end  of  the  garden-seat,  Miranda 
occupying  the  other ;  *  let  me  put  the 
caise  6x)m  our  own — I  mean,  the  High- 
er Modem — point  of  view.   Our  school 
liave  arrived  at  this  theoiy,  that  it  is 
unless  and   even  mischievous  to  at- 
tempt to  promote  culture.     Especially 
is  it  mischievous   when   such  efforts 
lead  to  personally  interesting  oneself 
^th  the  lower  classe&     They  are  led, 
&mong  other  things,  to  believe  that 
tley  are  not  entirely  deserving'of  scorn. 
Therefore,  we  have  decided  on  a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Renaissanca' 
'  Resdly,'  said  Miranda,  looking  at 
Ixim  with  a  little  amusement  in  her 
ejea     This  infinite  condescension  at 
tbe  same  time  irritated  her. 

'Oar  plan  of  life  is — separation, 
^^e  leave  the  vulgar  herd  entirely  to 
tliemselves ;  and  we  live  alone,  among 
Our  own  set,  on  our  own  level.' 

'  Will  not  that  be  very  dull  ?  Should 
J^ou  admit  the  Monks  and  Sisters  of 
Thelema  ? ' 

Paul  Rondelet  hesitated,  and  drop- 
X-^  his  glass  ;  then  he  replaced  it  with 
'^  sigL     *  I  fear  not.     Perhaps  one  or 
^^0.     But,  Miss  Dalmeny,  the  higher 
*  ife  cannot  be  dull     It  has  too  many 
^**«8oapces.     It  is  great,  though  perhaps 
^  lie  vulgar  cannot  know  its  greatness ; 
^  ^  i»  memorable  and  precious,  though 
^  ^  is  spent  apart  from  mankind.     We 
^^^^re  nothiiq^    about    our   reputation 
•^^Jnong  men.     We  belong  to  the  lower 
*^vels  in  no  way — the  poor  may  help 
"^lie  poor,  we  shall  not  help  them  at  all, 
^^r  vex  our  souls  about  them.     We  are 
»^o  longer  English,  or  French,  or  Rus- 
*iian,  or  German;   we  are  no  longer 
^'atholics  or  Anglicans,  or  anything ; 
"^^e  propose  to  divest  ourselves  of  any, 
^ven  the  slightest,  interest  in  their  re- 
ligions, their  politics,  or  their  aims; 
^e  are  alone  among   ourselves,    the 
Higher  Humanity.' 


*  Oh  ! '  said  Miranda  again.  *  And 
what  are  we,  then  ]  I  always  thought, 
in  my  conceit,  that  I  belonged  by  birth 
and  education  to  the  Higher  Human- 

ity.' 

Paul  Rondelet  shook  his  head  sadly. 

'  Alas  !  no,'  he  said  ;  *  I  would  that 
we  could  acknowledge  your  right  to 
rank  with  Us.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
birth,  but  one  of  cultura  The  Higher 
Humanity  consists  entirely  of  the  l>est 
intellects  trained  in  the  best  school 
The  men  can  only,  therefore,  be  Ox- 
ford men,  and  presumably  of  Lothian.* 

*  And  the  women — oh  !  Mr.  Ron- 
delet— I  should  so  much  like  to  see 
the  women  of  the  Higher  Humanity.' 

Was  she  laughing  at  him,  or  was 
this  genuine  enthusiasm  ? 

*  The  women,'  he  said,  *  either  the 
wives  of  the  men,  or  their  disciples, 
must  be  trained  by  the  men.' 

*  And  must  they,  too.  be  great  scho- 
lars?' 

*  Nay,'  he  replied  kindly.  *  What 
we  look  for  in  women  is  the  Higher 
Receptivity  ' — it  really  was  exaspera- 
ting that  Paul  Rondelet  wanted  every- 
thing of  the  Higher  order — ^  The 
Higher  Receptivity,  coupled  with  real 
and  natural  taste,  hatred  for  debase- 
ment, especially  in  Art,  a  love  for 
Form,  an  eye  for  the  Beautiful,  and  a 
positive  ardour  to  rise  above  preju- 
dice. One  of  us  was  recently  engaged, 
for  instance,  to  a  lady  who  seemed  in 
every  way  adapted  for  his  wife  .  .  .' 

*  Was  he  a  leader  in  the  Advanced 
School  ] ' 

*  He  was  a —  a — ,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  leaders.'  Paul  Rondelet  spoke  as 
if  there  was  in  reality  one  leader  only 
— himself.  *  After  training  her  care- 
fully in  the  Separation  Doctrine,  my 
friend  had  the  unhappiness  of  actually 
seeing  her  come  out  of  a  cottage  where 
she  had  been  personally  mixing  with 
women  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  giving 
them  things  to  eat' 

*  How  very  dreadful  ! ' 

*  Yea  He  confided  the  case  to  me. 
He  said  that  he  had  passed  over  in 
silence  her  practice  of  going  to  church, 
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because  okl  habits  lingor.  But  tliis 
was  too  miicli  for  bis  ])atieiice.  Slic 
had  to  be  told  in  delicate  but  rtrm  lan- 
guage tliat  the  eiii^geuient  was  l»ro- 
ken  ofl'.  llie  sequ*'!  showed  that  wo 
were  right.' 

*  What  was  that  ?  ' 

*  Inst  Pad  of  sorrowing  over  her  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  Hi^^^her  Level,  this 
unhappy  girl  s:iid  that  she  was  al- 
ready tire<l  of  it,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  actually  married  a  (.'lericii'i 
Fellow  !  ' 

*  What  a  shocking  thing  I '  said 
Miranda,  deej)ly  int^Tcsted  in  this 
anecdote. 

Paul  Kondelet  had  been  speaking 
with  great  solemnity,  because  all  tliLs 
was  part  of  the  Higher  Level,  and 
meant  to  prepare  Miranda, 

Now  he  began  to  spe^k  more  sol- 
emnly stilL 

*  You  have  seen  us,  Miss  Dalmeny,' 
lie  went  on.  *  At  least  you  have  seen 
me — one  of  our  iSchool.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance in  the  Abbey  of  Thelema — a 
place,  so  to  si>eak,  of  half  culture. 
There  are,  that  is,  the  elements  of  the 
Higher  Cidture,  pi-evented  from  full 
development  by  such  members  as  Cal- 
edon  and  otliei^s ' 

*  My  very  dear  friends,*  said  Mi- 
randa. 

*  Paixlon  me.  1  am  speaking  only 
from  the — from  my  own  point  of  view. 
No  doubt,  most  worthy  people.  How- 
ever, I  have  fancied,  Miss  Dalmeny, 
that  in  you  I  have  seen  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  the  Higher  Level* — 
Miranda  thought  that  this  man  was 
really  the  greatest  of  all  Prigs  she  had 
ever  seen.  *  In  fact,*  he  added,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  '  one  is  never  mistaken 
in  these  matters,  and  I  am  mre  you 
are  worthy  of  such  elevation.' 

*  Really,  Mr.  Bondelet,  I  ought  to 
be  very  much  gratified.* 

*  Not  at  all ;  we  learn  discernment 
in  the  Higher  Criticism.     I  saw  those 


qualities  in  you  fi-om  the 
l^ut  1  have  rertectiM],  and, 
ineny,  if  you  will  aoeejjt  ui 
iTuiih*  to  thi'  regions  of  i. 
Thouirht,  we  will  together  X 
lev<'ls,  and  make  of  life  a  g 
nioninus  poem,  of  which  no 
shall  b<'  intelligible  to  th( 
Hei'tl.  Its  veiT  metre, 
rhythm,  shall  be  uninte 
them.' 

'  If  you  please,  Mr.  Ivono 
the  language  of  allegory,  ai 
in  that  of  the  Common  liei 
is  you  ask  me  to  do.' 

He  turned  red.  After  t 
ticent  overture,  leading  to  a 
of  extraordinary  novelty,  t< 
to  clothe  his  meaning  in  pla 
— it  was  humiliating. 

*  I  mean,'  he  explained,  a 
of  dissatisfaction,  and    drc 
eye-glass  once — ^  I   mean, 
meny,  will  you  marry  me  1 

'  Oh 1-h  ! '      Mirand 

blush,  or  tremble,  or  gasp, 
or  manifest  any  single  sign  < 
or  confusion.  It  was  jis  i 
been  ask(?d  to  go  for  a  dri^ 
ask  me  if  I  will  man'y  you. 
a  very  important  question  t 
I  must  have  a  little  time  to 
No — do  not  say  any  more  j 
AVe  shall  meet  in  the  eve 
this  t^lk  had  not  been  hel 
morning,  Mr.  Kondelet' 

She  rose  in  her  (jueenl; 
and  walked  across  the  la' 
house,  leaving  him  confuses 
cerUiin. 

Had  she  appreciated  him 
realise  what  he  brought  to 
reflected  with  satisfaction 
method  of  approaching  the  s 
at  \ei\Ht  the  merit  of  nove 
taiidy,  very  few  women  haci 
invited  to  contemplate  mat 
such  a  manner. 

(  Tit  Of  continutd. , 
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CHRISTMAS. 

BY    JOHN     READE. 
I. 

O  blessod  day  that  liallowest 

The  old  year,  ere  it  dies, 
And  in  Time's  weather-beaten  bi^east 

Stillest  the  weary  sighs, 
We  greet  thee  now  with  praise  and  mirth, 

In  memory  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 

II. 

We  hail  thee,  as  the  shepherd  throng, 

On  that  Judsean  field, 
Ajid  the  same  heavenly  burst  of  song 

By  which  their  hearts  were  thrilled — 
Peace  be  on  earth,  good-will  to  men — " 
From  heaven  to  earth  descends  again. 

III. 

The  race  of  man  had  wanderecl,  sore 

Beneath  its  weight  of  sin, 
For  many  a  weary  age  befoi-e 

The  day  was  ushered  in 
On  which  the  benison  of  God, 

On  all  his  children  was  bestowed. 

IV. 

To  Isi-ael  the  word  had  come, 

That  in  its  royal  line 
Should  rise  at  last  a  Prince,  of  whom 

The  race  should  be  divina 
Ajid  80  ai*ose  o*er  all  the  earth 
A  longing  for  some  wondrous  bii-th. 

V. 

Prophet  to  prophet  handed  down 

The  promise,  still  more  clear, 
While  Jewish  mothers  pondered  on 

The  Child  that  should  appear. 
And  baitls  inspired  of  Greece  and  Home 
Foretold  the  Monarch  that  should  coma 

t...  iS-J 
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And  f.irtluM- f^Kt  aiul  farthoi-  west 

The  soattcHMl  nations  f«*It, 
I*>y  some  stran^i*  yearninj^,  half-confcsseil. 

As  to  tlioir  j^ods  tliey  knelt, 
That  One,  far  greater  than  thoy  kni^w, 
<  m.mI's  needed  work  on  oartli  must  do. 

A"  II. 

Manv  had  (X>uie  to  teaeli  mankind, 

And  precepts  wore  not  few  ; 
I>ut  vain,  ahis  !  to  try  to  find, 

'Mid  so  much  false,  tlie  true, 
( )i*  satisfy  the  questions  keen 
About  the  world  that  is  unseen. 

VIII. 

No  t<?acher  yet  had  come  with  power 

To  solve  each  doubt  that  sprijigs, 
Or  give,  in  that  most  8oh*nni  liour 

Wlion  death  his  summons  biings. 
Tlu^  calm,  clear  faith  that  knows  no  fear. 
Hearing  the  whisjjer,  *I  am  here.* 

IX. 

So  now,  in  spite  of  jiriest  and  sage, 

The  world  in  darkmjss  errs, 
Home  reads  with  doubting  smile  the  page 

Of  Greek  philosophei's  ; 
And  cynic  age  to  st^eking  youth 
With  sconi  repeats,  *  Pray,  what  is  truth  ]  * 

X. 

And  Israel,  rent  by  factions  wild, 

And  prey  to  alien  foes, 
Still  guards  the  j)romi8e  of  the  Child 

Whose  birth  shall  end  its  woes ; 
But  never  dreams  to  look  for  Him 
In  that  meek  group  at  Betldehem. 

XI. 

Yet  there,  as  on  this  very  day, 

In  that  Judwan  town, 
01>scure  He  in  a  manger  lay, 

Without  or  robe  or  crown. 
Thither  in  spirit  draw  we  nigh 
And  worship  in  humility. 
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( >  scene  so  dear  to  Christian  art 

By  inspiration  gracerl ! 
O  scene  that  on  the  human  heart 

By  love  divine  is  traced  ! 
The  Holy  Mother  and  the  Child  ! 
The  God-man  and  the  Virgin  mild  ! 

XIIT. 

The  heedless  world  is  unaware 

Of  thee,  O  Bethlehem, 
And  of  the  King  reposing  there 

Without  a  diadem. 
But  Rome's  old  gods  may  feel  the  power 
That  dooms  them  at  this  awful  hour. 


XIV. 

Before  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 

What  millions  bow  to-day  ! 
O  God  !  in  mercy  look  on  them 

And  teach  them  how  to  pray — 
To  pray  for  peace  and  work  for  peace 
Till  war  and  all  its  horrors  cease. 

XV. 

For  oh  !  'tis  very  sad  to  know 

That,  after  all  these  years, 
Men  thus  should  cause  each  other  woe 

And  drench  the  earth  with  tears. 
They  are  unworthy  of  Thy  name, 
O  Christ,  who  put  Thee  thus  to  shame  I 

XVI. 

So  many  centuries,  alas  ! 

Since  Thou  wast  bom,  yet  seems 
The  world  so  nearly  what  it  was 

When  only  fitful  gleams 
Of  Thy  reflected  radiance  glowed 
Upon  the  earth  which  Thou  hast  trotL 

XVII. 

So  many  centuries  !  But  Thou 

Hast  no  regard  of  time  ; 
To  Thee  all  ages  are  as  noWf 

And,  while  we  slowly  climb 
To  cause  from  consequence  with  pain,. 
All  things  to  Thee  are  ever  plain. 
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Will. 

At  l;i>l  w'r  know  all  will  Ih-.  well  — 

Kiiou^^h  t'nr  UN  to  kiiow- 
Kiiouuli  m11  tfiiipliii*^'  (iuul)t.s  to  <|urll, 

llnWl'VfT  it  Ik.'  so. 
I.rt  u^s  luit  Strive  that  t-vt-rv  (l:i\ , 
Mav  timl  us  furtlier  on  our  wav. 


* 


XIX. 

< )  IjU'ssimI  il:iy,   tra«liMons  <l<*ar 
Have  ^aihfreil  rounri  tliv  nanu*  : 

i  )i  nuxlrst  niirtli^  of  kiiuUy  cherr, 
<.)f  oharitv'.s  liri^^ht  tlam*?. 

I'nto  th«' loast  of  tUoK«\  SJii*!  He, 

WhaU'Vr  you  do,  vou  do  to  ^[«*. 

XX. 

Pcacf;  and  ^(.wd-will  — -O  })leKsrd  words, 
To  Ihj  our  ;j:uid«'  throu«rh  lifo — 

Oh  !  mav  tlie  nations  sheatlie  their  swords, 
And  cease  from  crui^l  strife. 

The  widow's  wail,  the  ori)lian*8  tear, 

•Sad,  sad  are  these  for  Christmas  clie<?r. 

XXJ. 

Peace  and  ;^ood- will — O   warring  sects, 
That  bear  the  i'hristian  name, 

What  is  th(j  faith  that  lf<*  exi)ects, 
(jii  whom  you  found  v(.»ur  claim  1 

By  love  He  coiKjueretl  all  mankind — 

Let  there  he  in  vou  the  Siime  mind. 

XXII. 

i.)  Christnuis- title  !     O  merry  time  ! 

When  all  th(^  world  s<*em8  young  ; 
Wlien  every  heart  is  srt  a-ehime, 

And  loosened  (»very  tongue  ! 
Thank  God  for  what  He  gives  alway ! 
Thank  God  for  merry  Christmas-day  1 

XX  111. 

O  Cliristmas-tide  !     We  would  not  thi-ow 

A  shadow  on  thy  name. 
Or  cause  a  needless  sigh  ;  but  oh  I 
One  privilege  we  claim  — 
We  think  of  Christmas-days  of  yoro, 
And  those  whose  smiles  we  gi'eet  no  more. 
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XXIV. 

O,  dear,  dead  friends  of  other  yean*, 
Who  shared  our  joy  and  pain, 

We  have  not  power,  with  all  our  team, 
To  bring  you  back  again. 

But,  as  we  think  of  you  to-day, 

We  cannot  deem  you  far  away. 

XXV. 

And  we  shall  meet,  we  hope,  at  last, 
When,  rent  the  parting  veil. 

Death's  tyranny  is  overpast. 
And  the  glad  earth  shall  hail 

A  glorious,  endless  Christmas  morn. 

When  man  in  Christ  awakes  new-born. 


CHRISTMAS   LITERATURE. 


BY    J.    L.    .STEWART. 


A      DISTINCTIVE   literature  ga- 
L^-      thers  around  all  our  anniver- 
saries   and  gala  days,  growing  richer 
and   more  characterLstic  with  age,  as 
moss  covers  an  aged  tree  trunk,  and 
ivy    flourishes   on  a  ruin.     The  peri- 
odical celebration  of  a  day  creates  a 
demand  for  a  special  literature,  and 
the  supply  is  forthcoming  as  a  matter 
of  coursa     Halloween  has  given  biilii 
to    poetical   accounts  of   apparitions 
indicative   of    futui'e   husbands    and 
wives, — 

'  The  last  Hftlloween  I  wan  waukin 
M  J  droukit  ukrk-atcove,  an  ye  ken  ; 

Hilt  likeaess  cam  up  the  houM  utaukin  — 
Aud  the  very  i^rey  breeka  o*  Tam  Glen/ — 

and  St  Agnes'  Eve  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  Keats'  melliflu- 
ous account  of  its  celebration  by  the 
fair  Madelaine  — 

'  They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  K^txeaf  Eve, 


Young  vinrins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 
And  Hoft  aidoringit  from  their  loves  receive 
l-pon  til-  hiinojked  middle  of  the  night 
If  ccreiuoiiics  due  thev  did  ariyht : 
As,  supiHTlcMK  to  bed  they  mukt  retire, 
And  cuucii  supine  their  beauticfi,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  ncr  hidewa^'s.  but  fe(|uire 
Of  heaven   with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they 
desire.' 


The  Fourth  of  July  celebi*ations  in 
the  United  States  have  evoked,  from 
tlic  depths  of  the  national  verbosity, 
a  species  of  oratory  all  its  own,  widely- 
known  as  tlie  spread-eagle  variety; 
and  the  annual  decoration  of  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  is  developing 
another  order  of  platform  rhetoric, 
one  in  which  the  national  rejoicing  is 
subdued  by  the  presence  of  {personal 
woe. 

But  there  is  no  anniversary  with  a 
more  distinctive  and  world-wide  lite- 
rature than  Christmas.  On  the  day 
that  Christ  was  bom,  St   Luke  tells 
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us,  the  Hiigel  oi  the  Lord  a[>iK«trtMl  to 
the  shoplierds  ahidiii<i  in  the  Held  with 
their  flocks,  *  and  siKhlenlv  there  wiis 
witli  the  a'ligel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  pniising  God,  an«i  say- 
ing, (Jlory  to  Oo<l  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  jK'iice,  good  will  toward  men  ;' 
and  this  is  the  kevnote  of  njost  of  tlie 
literature  that  htdongs  to  tlie  anniver- 
sary of  the  dav. 

The  advent  and  incarnation  of 
Christ  })(H2ame,  very  earlv  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  Church,  themes  for  the 
sacred  bard.  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan  in  the  fourth  century,  the  *  fa- 
therof  Latinchurch  ]K»etry,' introduce'!  I 
hymns  and  music  into  tlie  services, 
and  St  Augustine  testities  to  their  ef- 
fect: — 'How  did  I  weep,  ()  Lord! 
through  tliy  hymns  and  cantich's, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voic(*s  of 
thy  sweet-attuned  Church  !  The  voices 
sank  into  mine  ears,  and  the  trutlis 
distilled  into  my  heart,  whence  the 
affections  of  my  devotions  overflowed  : 
tears  ran  down, and  I  rejoiced  in  them.' 
The  Ambrosian  hymns,  in  the  cuirent 
translations,  have  all  the  charact^iris- 
tics  of  the  best  of  those  written  in  r(> 
cent  times.  The  advent  is  the  theme 
of  one  of  the  best.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer's 
tnmslation  is  tis  follows  : 


*  O  thou  ll*»deenier  of  our  raco  ! 

Conit;,  Hhuw  the  Virtfln's*  Son  to  earth 
IjOt  evcrj'  a;;e  achnirc  the  j^rac*' : 

Wt)rthy  a  <i«.d  Thy  human  birth  ! 

'  Twas  hy  no  mortal  will  or  aid, 

But  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  rai^'ht, 
T)iat  flu8h  the  Word  i»f  Ood  wax  made, 
A  babe  yet  waiting  for  the  li^ht 

'  <^putI«i!i.srom>iin'i  the  Virifin's  name, 
Althou(rh  the  Holy  Child  she  bearM  ; 

And  virtbe'i*  bannerH  round  her  flame. 
While  Ood  a  temple  ho  prepares. 


*  With  H^ht  di\ine  Tliy  man^ci  Mtreams, 

That  knidles  d-irknesM  into  day : 
Dimmed  by  no  ni^ht  hencefrirth,  \\a  beams 

Shine  through  all  time  with  chanj^eloiM  ray.* 

The  following,  from  the  Greek  of 
Anatolius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fifth  century,  souncb  as  modem 
as  the  last  composition  on  the  same 
theme : 


'  A  uTcat  ami  mik'hty  wonder, 

Tlic  iVstal  makes  wjenre  ; 
Tilt  \  jjiriii  liear>  I  he  Infant 

With  vin^in-houour  pure. 

•  Tin-  Word  i««  mjule  inoarnate, 
.\ndyet  remain!;*  •»!!  hii;b  ; 

And  I'benibim  sini;  anthcniii 
Tm  .><hepbcrdH  fn»m  the  sky.' 

This    version    of  the   great 
comes  from  the  Danish  : 


*  The  happy  ChriHtmas  comes  once  nior 
The  heavenly  Gueut  Ih  at  the  diKir : 

The  blessed  wordu  the  shepherds  thnll, 
Tiie  joyou^  tidiiii^  :  Peace,  jfixKl-will  I 


*  No  human  i^flnry,  miifht,  and  jr^ld, 
The  lovely  Infant's  form  enfold  ; 

The  maiiu-cr  and  the  '•waddUnjf.s  p  mr 
Are  His  whom  am^-els'  sH>n|f'«  adore, 

'  O  wake  our  hearts,  in  gladness  sinjf  I 
And  keep  our  Christmas  with  our  Kin^ 

Till  living'  sonif,  from  lovincf  i$«u1h, 
Like  sound  of  miffhty  waters  rolls*. 


•  Come,  JeHus,  tfl<>riouj*,  heavenly  tluest 
Keep  thine  own  Christnias  in  our  bret 

Then  l)avid's  harp-string,  hushe<i  so  lo 
Shall  swell  our  Jubilee  of  sonfr.' 

An  examination  of  Schaffs  *  ( 
in  Song,'  Neale*s  *  Hymns  o\ 
Eastern  Church,'  DanieFs  * Thesa 
and  other  hymnals,  shows  how  C 
coming  has  inspired  the  poet<s  < 
Church  from  the  days  of  St.  An 
to  the  present.  The  Chnstmas 
written  by  Luther  for  his  child 
*  Von  Hinnnel  hoch  da  komm  id 
— wdiich  has  enjoyed  an  uninten 
popularity  from  that  time  to  th 
sent,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  ( 
mas  literature  of  the  Reform 
One  of  the  numerous  translation 
follows  : 


*  Ooo<i  news  from  heaven  the  anirels  brin; 
Glail  tidinira  to  the  earth  they  sin>:  : 
To  U8  this  <lay  a  child  is  >(^^'en. 

To  crown  us  with  the  joy  of  heaven. 

*  This  is  the  Christ,  our  Ood  and  Lord, 
Who  in  all  need  shall  aid  affonl : 

Ho  will  Himself  our  Saviour  be. 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 

'  To  us  that  blessefiness  He  bringps. 
Which  fp'ttj  the  Father's  lM)unty  spring 
That  in  the  heavenly  realm  we  may 
With  Him  enjoy  eternal  day. 

*  All  hail,  thou  noble  Ouest,  this  mom. 
Whose  love  did  not  the  linner  100111 ! 
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7a  mj  dutresi  thou  cun'iit  to  me  : 
Wlutt  thanks  shall  I  return  to  Thee  ? 

'  Were  earth  a  thousaud  times  an  fair. 
Beset  with  gold  and  Jewels  rare, 
She  j'et  were  &r  too  poor  to  be 
A  nauTow  cradle.  Lord,  for  Thee. 

'  Ah,  dearest  Jentu,  Holy  Child  ! 
Make  Thee  a  bed,  soft,  undeflled, 
Wittiio  my  heart,  that  it  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  Thee. 

'  Pntise  Ood  upon  Bb  heaTeoly  throne, 
Who  save  to  us  His  only  Son  : 
For  tJhis  Hifl  hoets,  on  Joyful  winf , 
A  bleat  New  Year  of  mercy  sinjp. 

Some  are,  perhaps,  not  familiar  with 
Milton 'a  odeyi  *  On  the  morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity ' : 

*  This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom. 
Wherein  the  Sou  of  heaven's  eternal  king. 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Vii^n  Mother  bom, 
Our  pest  redemption  from  above  did  brbig ; 
For  »o  the  hohr  Si^re■  onoe  did  sing, 
Ihat  He  our  deadly  foifMt  should  releaae. 
And  «nth  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peaoe. 

'  Tb*^  slorlous  form,  that  light  vnsufferable, 
Aud_u«tfarbeaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heaven's  high  council- 
table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity. 
H«  laid  airide ;  and  here  with  us  to  he, 
^J^»ook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  dariuooie  house  of  mortal  clay. 

'  a«y>  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant-Ood  ? 
™*  thou  no  verse,  no  'aymn,  or  solemn  strain 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 
^(^v  while  the  heaven  by  the  sun's  team  imtrod, 
™*  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
AM  all  the  spangled  hoet  keep  watch  in  squadrons 

'  Tk*  ^^^  ''^™  ^'^  upon  the  eastern  road 
nie  Kar-Ied  winu^  haste  with  odours  sweet : 
^  •  nn,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
^  la;  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 
Have  thou  the  honour  firrt  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
-And  Jom  thy  voice  unto  the  Angel  choir, 
'^^  OQt  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed 

The  hjrmn  which  the  heavenly 
"^  composes  in  response  to  this  in- 
vocation is  too  long  for  religious  ser- 
vices: 

' Jjns  the  winter  wild, 
^ile  the  heaven>bora  child 

AD  m#snly  wrapt  l«  the  rude  nianger  lies  ; 
««tar^  in  awe  to  him, 
fl«d  dofft  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  creat  Mas'er  so  to  sympathize : 
I*  *a«  no  Reason  then  fur  her 
roviuton  with  the  s.m,  her  Insty  paramour* 

h^  this  stanza  Milton  accommo- 
J*te8  the  facts  to  English  notions  of 
Christmas.      When  shepherds    were 


'abiding  in  the  field,  watching  their 
flocks  by  night,'  the  weather  was 
hardly  of  the  character  that  would  be 
faithfully  describeil  as  *the  winter 
wild/ 

'  Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 
And  on  her  naJced  ahame. 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  nuiiden  white  to  throw  ; 
Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities.' 

The  *  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  ' 
would  have  made  the  grazing  rather 
unsatisfactory  in  England  or  Pales- 
tine 

'  The  stars,  with  deep  amaze 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence. 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  warned  them  thence  , 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  thehr  Lord  himaeu  beapake,  and  hU  thm  go. 


Milton  rather  enlarges  on  the  gos- 
pel narrative  in  this  stanza,  and  shows 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
doings  of  the  Prince  of  Pandemonium 
than  the  apostles  possessed. 

Natural  objects  are  personified 
throughout  the  poem,  and  made  to 
manifest  a  consciousness  of  the  Lord's 
presence. 

*  The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  Joys  to  the  mild  ooe&n. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forvot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmM 
wave. 

The  wn  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new  enlightened  world  no   more   should 
neoii. 

The  shepherds  are  greeted  with 
heavenly  music,  and 

*  At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  jglobe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night  ar- 
rayed ; 
The  helniM  Cherubim. 
And  swonlcii  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  sj^littering  ranks  with  wings  displayed,. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  choir, 
With  unexpresjiive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new'bom 
Heir. 

*  Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung  ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  wavea  their  oozy  channel 
keep.' 
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The  invocation  to  the  '  crystal 
spheres '  to  unite  with  '  tlie  bass  of 
heaven's  deej)  organ,'  make  *  full  con- 
cert to  the  angelic  symphony,"  and 
thus  banish  '  spccklcil  vanity,'  *  le- 
prous sin,'  •  hell  itsi-lf,'  an<l  bring  back 
truth,  justice  and  nieny,  while 

•  II(MVOti.  ;i*  at  some  festival, 
Will  «'i>ei)  widf  the  ^'atcs  of  her  hijfh  jahuv  hall," 

is  hardlv  less  sublimt?  thantht*  stanzas 
which  descrilu;  tlie  glorious  scene 
which  tlie  sh(?phfrds  beh(jhl. 

•  nut  wisest  Fiiio  so\N  N»». 
This  timvt  nt»t  vet  be  si*  ; 

The  Ii;ilH:  \ei  lie>  in  ^njilin/  infane\ , 
That  <•!»  the  liittxr  crits-s 
.Mu>t  reilet-ni  our  loss  ; 

S'»  iMjth  HiiiiMelf  and  u-^  to  ^'1<  rify  : 
Vet  rtr.>t,  to  thi>«e  vchained  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  tnnnj)  of  doom  luu.^t  thunder  tliroujfh 
the  deep, 

'  With  siuch  a  horrid  claujif 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  ran>r. 
While  the  red  tire  and  ^uK-uIdering  elouds  i.iut- 
brake : 
The  atfed  earth  a^diast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  c:tntre  sthake  ; 
When,  at'lhe  worKl's  lji>»t  sesNii>n, 
The  dreadful  Judtre  in  middle  air  sihall  >pread  his 
throne. 

'  And  then  at  la^t  our  blisD 
Full  and  i)erfect  \», 

But  now  begins  ;  for  from  this  happy  day 
The  ohl  Drairon,  inider  tfround 
In  >itniit<.*r  limltsi  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  e:u»th  his  usurj  6  1  sway  ; 
And  wroth  to  see  hi.s  kingdom  lad, 
Swin^es  the  scaly  bornr  of  Ids  foldetl  tail.' 

After  this  t*xposition  of  his  theo- 
logy. Milton  sings  a  piean  to  tlie  new 
disiKjnsation. 

*  The  <iraele>  arc  dmnb. 

AimjIIo  from  his  ?»hriMe 
Can  no  more  divine. 

No  niifhtly  tranee.  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  |>rie9t  from  the  pro|dietic 
ccH. 

.'.'*■••  • 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  toin. 

The  nymphs  in  twih^fht  sha<le  of  tan^fled  thieketa 
mourn.' 

Lara,  Lenmres,  Flamens,  Peor, 
Baalim,  Ashtaroth,  Moloch,  Isis,  Orus, 
Anubis  and  Osiris  are  ovei*thrown  ; 

*  Eaeh  fettcreil  jfhost  slips  t'j  hia  i-ieveral  grave  ; 
And  the  yellow  -HkirtM  Fayea 

Fly  after  the  niKht-.steed»,  leavlnif   their  moon- 
loved  maze. 

*  But  Me  the  Virji^ln  bleut 
Hath  laid  her  &ibe  to  rest ; 


Ami  all  abo'it  the  i^i-nrtly  stable 
nrii;hl-har!irv*ed  aiit^els  sit  in  order  j 

This  inagniticent  j>oeni  i 
blest  fruit  of  Christmas  in 
Its  bold  yet  reverent  gi*as 
viMily  things  is  eipialled  onl 
radise  liost  *  and  some  j>orti< 
Bible.  If  ^lilton  had  1 
written  in  the  days  of  l)a\'i 
nion,  his  j)o<*tical  exposition 
dealing  with  mankind  wou 
likt^lihood,  have  gained  a  pis 
the  sacred  books  which  propl 
priests  and  kings  liave  left  « 
less  legacy  to  the  world.  V 
with  a  reverent  spirit,  and  " 
that  the  author's  soul  was 
witli  the  great  soul  of  the 
when  he  wrote,  the  ode  *  Oi 
tivity '  affects  one  as  muc 
heaven -grasping  psalms  of  1 
sing(U*  of  Israel  All  that  i; 
Christian  literature  is  but  \ 
this  ode.  Other  i)oet«  ha^ 
the  gospel  narrative,  and  «. 
sitied  accounts  of  the  divim 
but  Milton  alone  has  gone  I 
text  and  made  the  event 
impressive :  he  has  ma<le  us  a 
with  earthly  and  heavenly 
whicli  the  New  Testamei 
eitlier  failed  to  notice  or  ne 
rtM'ord.  Tliere  is  a  wearying 
about  the  great  mass  of  hyi 
have  been  written  on  thii 
thev  are  all  cast  in  the  sai 
all  subject  to  the  same  li 
There  is  not  one  of  the  ten 
that  might  not  be  paraphi 
j)atchwork  of  extracts  fro 
Milton's  stands  in  solitary 
unapproached  and  nnapprof 

The  custom  of  singing 
carols  is  su[>posed  to  be  co 
the  observance  of  thf*  day. 
ture  on  a  arcophagus  of  t 
century  ^  sup[>osed  to  w 
group  singing  in  celebi*ation 
birth.  Manger  songs  gav< 
sacred  dramas,  and  these  d< 
into  farces,  or  Fools'  Feai 
grew  80  i)rofane  and  ind« 
they  were  forbidden  by  tb 
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clei^  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Most 
of  the  carols  are  of  simple  construc- 
tion.   They  were  written  by  peasant 
poets  for  singers  of  their  own  station 
in  life,  and  have  no  literary  merit 
Many  of  them  are  preserved  as   curi- 
osities, and  may  be  found  embalmed 
in  various  compilations.      The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the   most    famous    of 
those  sung  in  England  by  youthful 
seekers  after  Christmas  charity  : 

•  Ood  real  you,  mem-  (fcuUcmen, 

Let  nothimr  you  dismay  ; 

Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
Wu  bom  on  Christmas  Day. 

To  save  poor  souls  from  Satan  s  power, 
Long  lime  who*^  e  gone  astray, 
Which  brines  tidings  of  comfort  and  Joy, 
So  God  send  us  all  a  happy  new  year. 

'  From  God  that  is  onr  Father, 
The  blessed  anoel  came 
Vnto  some  certain  shepherds 
With  tidings  of  the  same  ; 
That  the  Babe  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
The  Sod  of  God  by  name. 
And  that's  tidings  of  comfort  and  Joy. 

*  "  Go,  fear  not,"  said  God's  augel, 

*'  Let  nothing  you  affright, 
For  Christ,  is  bom  in  Bethlehem, 

Of  a  pure  Virgin  bright  , 
And  He  shall  vanquish  Anally 

TlM  devil'*  fraud  and  spite,  "i 
And  that's  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

'  The  shepherds  at  these  tidings 

Rejoiced  much  in  mind, 
And  left  their  flocks  a-feedinp 

In  tempest,  btorm,  and  wind  ; 
And  straiglit  they  came  to  Bethlehem, 

The  Son  of  God  to  find  , 
And  that's  tidings  uf  comfort  and  Joy. 

•  And  when  they  came  to  Bethlehem, 

Where  our  sweet  Saviour  lay. 
They  found  Him  in  a  manger, 

Where  oxen  feed  on  hay  ; 
And  the  Mewed  Virgin  Jcneellnjr  down. 

Unto  the  Urd  did  pray  ; 
And  that's  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

*  Now  to  the  Lord  sing  praises. 

All  you  within  this  place, 
Ihat  we  true  loving  brethren. 

Each  other  may  embrace  ; 
F<»  the  happy  time  of  Christmas 

Is  drawing  on  a^jaoe  ; 
Which  brings  tidings  of  comfort  and  Joy. 

*  Ood  bless  the  ruler  of  this  house. 
And  send  him  long  to  reign. 
And  many  a  happy  Christmas 

May  he' live  to  see  acain 
Among  his  friends  and  kindred. 
That  live  both  far  and  near  ; 
So  God  send  us  all  a  happy  new  year.' 

The  English  poets  have  not  devoted 

tuuch  attention  to  the  great  anniver- 

^  of  the  Church.     Some  of  them 

^▼e  no  mention  of  it  at  all,  others 

^y  allude  to  it  in  passing.     Many, 


however,  have  chosen  it,  or  rather  tlie 
method  of  its  observance,  as  a  theme 
but  the  number  is  smaller  than  one 
who  had  not  studied  the  subject  would 
imagine.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also, 
that  comparatively  few  of  these  poems 
have  had  sulKcient  vitality  to  keep 
them  from  oblivion.  Tlie  great  col- 
lections of  j>oeins,  which  profess  to 
give  all  the  classic  verse  in  the  lan- 
guage, have  but  two  or  three  [wenis 
on  the  subject  among  them,  and  some 
of  them  none  at  alL  Dana's  i-escues 
this  of  Wither's  from  the  obscuritv  of 
the  author  s  works  : 


*  So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast ; 

Let  every  man  be  jolly  ; 
Each  ro«>m  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest. 

And  every  |Kj>,t  with  holly. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine. 
Round  your  foreheads  trarlandn  twine. 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wino, 

And  let  u^  all  be  merrv. 

•  Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  nmoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  arc  bunting  ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke. 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 
Without  tbe  door  let  sorr^iw  lie, 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
We'll  l>ury  't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 

And  evermore  be  merry. 

'  Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim. 

And  no  man  minds  his  labour ; 
Ourlasse-t  have  provided  them 

A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ; 
Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys,. 
Give  life  to  (me  another's  joys  ; 
And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 

Perceive  that  tliey  are  merry. 

'  Ned  Squash  has  fetched  his  hands  from  pawn. 

And  all  his  bestappsrel  ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  lH>ught  a  ruff  of  lai^-n 

With  dr»>pi>inir  nf  the  barrel. 
And  th<»ie  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear. 
Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare. 

And  all  the  day  be  merry. 

*  Now  poor  men  to  the  iustices 

With  capons  make  their  errants ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry 

*The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

Tlio  prisoner's  heart  is  eased, 
Tlie  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  tmie  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat, 
Why  should  we  pine  or  grieve  at  uaA  ? 
Hang  sorrow !    Care  will  kUl  a  eat — 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

'  Hark  !  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling. 
Anon  youll  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  tcnunbling. 
Hark  !  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound  * 
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Aii-'ii  tli<-\M1  rhri'i  ti..',-  ;>^    ■.-  .i-«  i..!p.  1. 
K«'rllM\   III..' .■•■!l  ir'-  :ri.rli  :   ■■•   :••  I'-a. 
Ami  tlui;  il'<  .\  V.  •■    '  •■  '!■•  I  •. 

■  Tin*  wtiirlit-.  kwih  tilt.;  >\i^».i    :."-'^ 

AImMIT  tin-   -.tr-'  t-   •■■     ■  ■  -:     - 
Tilt  l>'i\  »  an.  • 'lln'    t.i    iii;,:.i    '  ••    • 

Tin:  ui;<i  iiKH'    i-  I'l    •:  i... 
\U\\   1  't.  ii'i.  t.  .\   1  •.•  •       •  ■■     \ 

Aii'l  l«'  '!>*•  <!•  -.v.-,^    ■■   \\  . 
t  Uir  1. ."!■-•-•!  Ill  i^'i  »<■■  ■  *>     •  '•       ■   '   ■ 

Ami  Im  ri  ill-  >  ^^  :ii  l-   Hi'  m 

A^'nod  lii.'iiiv  ii.c.M''-  iniLi'iit  Ih'uiioUmI 
ot"  lh«^  sainr  trii..)-.  ].;ii  wiihoui  tln' 
(]iiaintii«'sj>  i>f  iliis.  !^^^■ln^  «'f  tliis 
class.  lik«'  tlie  < 'lii-i.vniia>  liyiiiii>,  Iimm- 
it  toiuU'iu.'V  to    run  in  tin-  t'l«l  i:r(»(>\rf>, 

Hinl    much    IV.'ulillU"    •»!     iIuMu     jU'Dlltf'tli 

little.  As  ;i  sj'ri.inK-n  of  iln-  |>oftry 
<l<'srrij»tivo  iA  tin-  <  clcl^iat i(»n  <>t  iln' 
flavin  the  oKu'ii  liim',  thr  t'ollowini; 
extract  from  '  Marniion  "  i.-  without  a 
rival  in  graphic  ^j>ri^•]ltlinc^^.s  : 

'  ilcjip  "H  iii'-rt.- \\<»).i  '     'ii,   \,  iinl  i^  rlnil  ; 
Hut  l«-i  it  whittle  »-  i;  w  >  ;, 
We'll  keij' our  ('lir"-t»i..;-  mfi  >    >-till. 
Kiich  ;i-«M'  li;i^  il'.-i-unii  the  mw-i-  rii  \r:ir 

TllV   fhtot    time  \'>V  1'  ^t:l'.    f  IKII    . 

Kvfii.  luatliiu  \i\.  llu   s.iv.iC'    l>;uu- 
\t  lul  n»<»i-(;  ih«>i»  ill'-  Muc'l  iii<l  .Ir.ini  ; 

lli:ih(>n   lllf   l'«-.l(li    lljv    ;^;i!i',V-     IliW, 

AjkI  fjni-»t<Ml  all  lii.>  puat'   er*  v.  ; 

Till  11  in  li-  l"W  uii'l  I'iiit  -built  hall, 

W  Iji-H'  xhi'lii--  :u»il  a\f.-v  u   cKi  il  t!ii;  wall, 

'i'luy  m>ri,'til  njK»ii  tin-  liaif-iirt^s-.  il  .^t<t  r  : 

• -an III ■»<.•<  1  ill  M>a.-<  of  s.il'lt:  I't-ir  ; 

WTiilL"  roujid.  il)  luiiial  j«  st .  ui-rc  tlirown 

The  lialf-,:in\\i.''l  ri''  a'i<l  marrow  l.inio  : 

« 'r  li>tcnc<l  ull,  iu  'jriiii  lU-iu'lit, 

While  waMs  \rllt(l<tut  tin  io\>  of  tbht 

Then  forth  in  freii/y  v\..u  d  ilnv  hi<-. 

While  Nsiliil\  loo>e  tht  ir  red  loeks  fl\  : 

And,  iluiuimr  round  th»-  hla/iiiL'  j»ile. 

'nie\  make  ^U(•ll  liarl»aiou>  mirth  tli<-'  \s  Idle, 

As  lK*t  inii^hl  ti.  the  mind  le<  all 

The  h«ij.sterou>i  j.>\s  ^.l  Odin's  hall. 

•  And  well  our  Christian  sire-;  of    .Id 
Lovcil  when  the  >car  it"  e>nr>(;  had  rolled 
\jul  hrouirlit  hilt  he  chii-tmaN  l»a'-K  a;rain. 
With  all  hi",  hospitahle  train. 
r)r>nie>tie  and  rdij^iou^  rite 
•  tave  iHMiour  to  the  holy  ni^ht: 
•Ml  C'hri>tjnas  eve  the  hells  were  run:;, 
'  Ml  ( 'hristnms  e\ e  the  mass  \va.«n  siin;^  : 
That  onl>  ni^rht,  in  all  the  \e:«r. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  rhaliee  rear. 
The  damvel  donned  her  kirlle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  drowsed  with  h<»lly  ifretn  ; 
Forth  to  the  wuixi  did  merry  men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mi.stlet-  e.  * 
Tlien  <tjicncd  wide  the  >>ari>n's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  nerf.  and  all  ; 
Power  laid  hi«  rtnl  of  nile  aside, 
And  ceremony  doffed  her  jiride. 
Tlie  licir,  with  row.-*  in  liih  shoes, 
That  ni{fht  mi^lit  villai^e  partner  ehoose  ; 
The  lord,  underojjfatinjr,  .share 
The  village  ((nniciif  "  po.st  and  i)air." 
All  hailed,  with  uneontrolled  delight, 
And  ifcncral  voice,  the  happy  nij^'ht 
That  to  the  cottaj^e,  as  the  crown, 
Broug^ht  tidings  of  salvation  d'>wn. 


l^•^•_'^lUll  wao  iiK  rr>    Kn;^hind  whnii 
n'i.i  «'hristma>  hroUi^ht  hi^  sport-"  ai^^am. 

rua*  ihristm;L.'-  liroaohed  the  nii::htie.-«'  ak, 
"Twii-  chri-tniU".  t(.Mihe  mirrie-;!  tak  : 
A  Ciir.-tma^  ;:ani:>o|  oft  lould  cheer 

I  in   }■•>-. r  mat.'-  heart  thr..iiv;li  half  the  year.' 

The  more  modern  Cliristinas  poe- 
t  IV  and  prose  ai'c  chielly  devoted  U>  the 
iriurilitati(Mi  of  Santa  Clans,  as  a  gift- 
di>iril>ntor  t<»  children,  and  the  pit>- 
motion  of  alms-i,dvin£r.  The  surprise 
and  dcli^rht  of  the  little  ones  at  the 
nivhterious  app»Nirance  of  presents 
have  been  «lescril>eil  in  numberless 
stoiie>,  and  SanUi  (laus  is  tlie  Lero  of 
mncli  humorous  vei*se.  The  happiest 
desiiipiion  of  him  informs  us  that 

*  He  has  a  lip-ad  faee,  aud  a  Httle  mutid  h<'lly 

That  sh  iKi's  when  he  laiii;hs  Hkc  a  howlful  of  jelly  ; ' 

and  thev  all  ai'ref*  as  to  liis  ;n*eat  car- 
ryinic  <"i])acity,  an<l  his  jiower  of  get- 
tini.;  down  chimneys.  Poetry  an<l 
stov<'  ])i[H's  hardly  harmonize,  and 
there  is  i-onsiderable  em}>arra.ssment 
in  hou.^es  without  regist(»r  grate,s,  but 
th<'  iiii^'enuity  of  the  elder  members  of 
the  family  is  generally  great  enough 
to  account  to  the  younger  ones  for 
the  enti-ance  of  St.  Nicholas  with  his 
tovs  and  sweetmf^■lts. 

Among  the  numerous  writers  of 
Christmas  stories  Dickens  stands  pre- 
eminent for  the  power  of  touching  the 
lieart  and  ojiening  the  pockets  of  tlie 
readers.  Tlie  miseries  of  the  poor,  tlie 
sovereign  power  of  money  to  make 
their  ln?ai*ts  dance  with  delight,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  giver  at  sight  of 
the  joy  his  shillings  have  created,  are 
the  mat^^rials  with  which  he  workeiL 
His  '  Christmas  Carol '  is  the  simplest 
and  best  of  this  class  of  fiction. 
Scrooge  is  introduced  in  the  beginning 
— *  a  scjueezing,  wrenching,  grasjnng, 
scraping,  clut<;hing,  covetous  old  sin- 
ner !  Hard  and  sharp  as  flint  from 
which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out 
generous  fire  ;  secret,  and  self-contain- 
ed, and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The 
cold  within  froze  his  old  features, 
nippetl  his  jK)inted  nose,  shrivelled  his 
cheeks,  stiflfened  Iiis  gait,  made  his 
eyes  red,  his  thin  li]>s  blue,  and  spoke 
out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.     A 
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frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on 
his  eyebrows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He 
carried  his  low  temperature  always 
about  with  him  ;  he  ice<l  his  office 
even  in  the  dog-days,  and  didn't  thaw 
it  one  degree  at  Christmas.'  On 
Christmas  Eve  this  man,  after  repel- 
ling the  only  man  who  dared  say 
'  Merry  Christmas '  to  him,  *  took  his 
melancholy  dinner  in  his  melancholy 
tavern,'  examined  the  papers  and  his 
bank-book,  and  went  to  bed  in  the 
dreary  chambers  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  his  deceased  partner.  Mar- 
lejr's  ghost  appears  to  him,  and  then 
themoBt  subtly  humorous  interview 
took  place  that  ever  man  and  ghost 
indulged  in.  There  is  enough  under- 
current of  burlesque  for  those  who 
care  nothing  for  ghosts,  but  not 
enough  to  offend  those  who,  like 
Wilkie  Collins,  can  talk  ghost  seri- 
ously. 

'  "How  now  ! "  said  Scrooge, caustic 
and  cold  as  ever.  "  What  do  you  want 
with  me  1 " 

'"  Much  ! "  Marley's  voice,  no  doubt 
aliout  it 

' ''  Who  are  you  ? " 

' "  Ask  me  who  I  was,*' 

*  "Who  irer^  you,  then  1"  said  Scrooge, 
raising  his  voice  *  *  You're  particular, 
for  a  shade."  He  was  going  to  say 
"  to  a  shade,"  but  substituted  this  as 
nwre  appropriate. 

*"  In  life  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob 
Marley." 

* "  Can  you — can  you  sit    down  ? " 

^ed  Scrooge,  looking  doubtfully  at 
him. 

'"lean." 

•"Do  it,  then." 

'Scrooge  asked  the  question,  be- 
cause he  didn't  know  whether  a  ghost 
so  transparent  might  find  himself  in  a 
oondition  to  take  a  chair;  and  felt 
that  in  the  event  of  its  being  impossi- 
ble, it  might  involve  the  necessity  of  an 
embarrassing  explanation.' 

Even  the  grim  defiance  of  the  old 
"user  yields  to  the  dread  influence  of 
^e  spiritual  visitant,  and  he  becomes 
thoroughly  frightened.      The  ghost's 


explanation  of  its  presence  on  earth 
develops  the  philosophy  of  life  which 
Dickens,  in  this  and  many  other 
works,  taught  so  forcibly  : — 

'  "  It  is  required  of  oveiy  man,"  the 
Ghost  returned,  "  that  the  spirit  ^dth- 
in  him  should  walk  abroad  among  his 
fellow-men,  and  travel  far  and  wido  ; 
and  if  that  spirit  goes  not  forth  in  life, 
it  is  condemneil  to  do  so  after  death. 
It  is  doomed  to  wander  through  the 
world — oh,  woe  is  me  ! — and  witness 
what  it  cannot  share,  but  might  have 
sliared  on  earth,  and  turned  to  happi- 
nesa" 

*  Again  the  spectre  raised  a  cry,  and  ^ 
shook  its  chain  and  wrung  its  shadowy 
hands. 

*  **  You  are  fettere<l,"  said  Scrooge, 
trembling.     "  Tell  me  why  ]  " 

*  **  I  wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  life,'' 
replied  the  Ghost  "  I  made  it  link 
by  link,  and  yard  by  yard  ;  I  girded 
it  on  of  my  own  free  will,  and  of  my 
own  free  will  I  wore  it  Is  its  pattern 
strange  to  ycm  ?  " 

*  Scrooge  trembled  more  and  more. 

*  "  Or  would  you  know,"  pursued 
the  Ghost,  "  the  weight  and  length  of 
the  strong  coil  you  wear  yourself  1  It 
was  full  as  heavy  and  as  long  as  this, 
seven  Christmas  Eves  aga  You  have 
laboured  on  it  since.  It  is  a  ponderous 
chain  !  " ' 

After  some  more  conversation 
the  Ghost  further  develoj)s  the  phi- 
losophy of  life. 

*  **  O  !  captive,  bound,  and  double- 
ironed,"  cried  the  phantom,  "  not  to 
know  that  ages  of  incessant  labour, 
by  immortal  creatures,  for  this  earth 
must  pass  into  eternity  before  the  good 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  well  devel- 
oped. Not  to  know  that  any  Chris- 
tian si)irit  working  kindly  in  its  little 
sphere,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  find 
its  moi-tal  life  too  short  for  its  vtist 
means  of  usefulness.  Not  to  know 
that  no  sjmce  of  regret  can  make 
amends  for  one  life's  opportunities 
misused  !  Yet  such  was  I !  Oh  !  such 
was  I  ! '' 

*  "  But  you  were  always  a  good  man 
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of  ImsiiH'Ss.  .jar<>l>."  faltMi-ru  Si-nwi^'i'. 
Avliu  now  licLTctii  y*^    injtlv  iliis  \k»   iiiih- 

'  '*  Hllsiln'SS  I  "      i.li«"'l        rlir      i;lin>.i. 

vv;i.s  mv  liusiin's."^.  I'll"  i-.iiiiiiii>i[  ^\«1- 
fare  WHS  ruv  Imsinr-ss  :  i'lj:iritv,  hut- 
»'v,  for^M-aiiince,  lM'ii<*\ni«'in.'»',  urrf. 
all,  my  Imsiin-ss.  Tiif  •h-aliiigsot  my 
trade  wen-  l»m  a  ilvoy  of  watfr  in  tho 
rompr<*lK'n>ive  or».MU  of  my  Imsi- 
IH'SS  I    ' ' 

ScnK):^'«:'  is  t«»l(l  tliat    tlii*  ^Jliost    lias 
procunMl    a    chaiic<^    of    }ii>     osca|iiii^' 
Marlfv's  fate. 
^      *  •*  Voii  w«T«'  a  I  way  >   a  goorl  fri«^U(i 
to  me,"  said  Scrooi^e.    "  Thank*e<' !  "' 

*  '•  V<iu  will  l)r  liaunt.*'.!,'  rcsumtMl 
tlie  (ihost,  **l»y  tliree  Sjiirits," 

•  SiTOOL^o's  conntenaiuM'  ft41  almost 
a»  low  as  tlu"  (lliost's  had  done. 

'  ''  Is  that  th»^  dianc*'  and  hope  you 
mentioncfd,  Jacoh  ]  '  lie  ilemanded,  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

*"Tt  is." 

' ''  1-  1  think  IM  rather  not,"  said 
Scroog<'. 

***  Without  the  visits,"  said  the  ghost, 
"  you  cannot  hr)pe  to  shun  the  path  I 
tread.  Exj»ect  the  fii*st  to-moiTow, 
when  th«'  bell  tolls  One." 

'  "  Couldn't  I  take  em  all  at  once, 
and  have  it  over,  Jacob  ? "  hinted 
iScrooge. ' 

Tlie  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past  comes 
to  hini,  at  the  apj>ointed  time,  and 
takes  him  to  visit  the  forgotten  scenes 
of  his  former  life,  from  boyhood  to  the 
]jre8ent  time.  He  sees  himself  solitjiry 
at  school,  neglect-eti  by  his  friends,  and 
is  moved  V>y  the  tlioughts  that  moved 
him  then.  He  witnesscjs  th(?  caresses  of 
his  dead  sister,  loves  her  again,  and 
thinks  of  her  only  child.  He  is 
again  in  the  house  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship,  and  witnesses  the 
Christmas  joviality  of  the  Fezziwigs 
and  their  clerks  and  apjirentices.  And 
he  sees  himself  at  various  stages  of  the 
congealing  process  w^hich  he  had  un- 
dergone. 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present 
came  to  him  next 


•  ••  Wy\\  \y.\\-\-  never  seen  the 
nic '»''i<>n' '      t'xulainMMl  tlie  Sp 

*"  N<\tM\    StTooj^e  made  ar 

it. 

'  •*  If.iVf  von  nfverwalkerl  foi 
the  v.»iinL'«'r  iiK'mbei'S  of  mv  j 
meaninij  (t\»r  1  am  very  young] 
der  hrothei-s  born  in  these  later 
pursue«l  the  Phantom. 

'  '*  I  don't  think  1  have 
Scrooge.  *•  I  am  afmiil  I  ha 
Have  vou  had  man v  brothers,  S 

'"Mon*  than  eighteen  hii 
said  tla-  (rhost. 

*  •*  A  tremen<lous  family  to 
for."  muttpred  Scrooge. 

*  The  ( Ihost    of  Christmas  : 

IX)St». 

•  "  Spirit,"  said  Scrooge, 
sively,  **  con<hict  me  where  y 
I  went  forth  last  night  on  com 
and  J  learnt  a  lesson  which  is  ^ 
now.  To-night,  if  you  have  a 
t(»ach  me,  let  me  profit  by  it" ' 

Scrooge  is  made  to  see  and 
univei-sal  merry-making  in  the 
in  the  stpialid  home  of  his  p 
clerk,  at  his  neglect4?d  nephew's 
where.  *  The  Spirit  stood  l>es 
Ixids,  and  they  were  cheerful ; 
eign  lands,  and  they  w'ere  < 
home  :  by  struggling  men,  ar 
were  patient  in  their  greater  h< 
poverty,  and  it  was  rich.  1 
house,  hospital,  and  jail ;  in  i 
every  refuge,  where  vain  man 
brief  authority  has  not  made  1 
door  and  l>an*e<l  the  Spirit  out, 
his  blessing,  and  taught  Scro 
precepts.' 

And  then  the  Ghost  of  Ch 
Yet  to  Come  appeared,  and 
him  in  his  shroud,  his  rooms 
and  desertetl,  his  acquaintance! 
ing  of  his  death  with  the  utmo 
fei*ence,  and  no  human  being 
ing  his  loss. 

'  "  Spirit,"  he  cried,  tight  cl 
at  its  robe,  "  hear  me  !  I  am 
man  I  was.  I  will  not  be  the 
must  have  l>een  but  for  thii 
courae.  Why  show  me  this  if  I  \ 
all  hope?" 
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'  For  the  first  time  the  hand  appeared   i 
to  shake.  I 

"•Good    Spirit,"  he    pursued,    as   | 
down  upon  the  ground  he  fell  before   | 
it,  ''your    nature  intercedes  for  me   | 
•    and  pities  me.     Assure  me  that  I  yet   ' 
may  change  these  shadows  you  have   ! 
siown  me,  by  an  altered  life." 
'  The  kind  hand  trembled. 
"'I  will  honour  christmas  in    my 
heart,  and  try  to  keep  it  all  the  year 
r^uncL  I  wiU  live  in  the  Past,  the  Pre- 
sent, and  the  Future.  The  Spirits  of  all 
Three  shall  strive  within  me.     I  will 
not  shut   out  the  lessons   that   they 
teacL  Oh,  tell  me,  I  may  sponge  away 
the  writing  on  this  stone  !" 

'  In  his  agony,  he  caught  the  spec- 
tral hand  It  sought  to  free  itself,  but 
He  was  strong  in  his  entreaty  and  de- 
tained it  The  Spirit,  stronger  yet,  re- 
pulsed him. 

'Holding  up  his  hands  in  a  last 
pmer  to  have  his  fate  reversed,  he 
s»ftw  an  alteration  in  the  Phantom's 
Ho)d  and  dress.  It  shrunk,  collapsed, 
^nd  dwindled  down  into  a  bedpost.* 

And  then  Scrooge  rose  that  Christ- 
iJaas  morning  and  renewed  the  vow  he 
^ad  made  the  Ghost  How  he  bought 
^tie  biggest  turkey  at  the  poulterer's, 
^«iid  sent  it  to  Bob  Cratchit's,  went  to 
<iine  with  his  nephew,  raised  Bob's  sal- 
ary, and  lived  a  new  life  ever  after, 
*^^xe  within  the  memory  of  all  readers 
of  Dickens. 

In  *The  Chimes '  Dickens  deals  with 

"^  he  same  fundamental  principles,  but 

^i^adens  their  application.    The  poor 

<^ld  ticket  porter,   Trotty  Veck,  who 

^saras  a  semi-sustenance   by   running 

^^rands,  is  the  only  really  good  and 

^^ppy    man    in   the    story.      Alder- 

^**ian  Cute  is  the  worthy  representative 

^=^f  the  petty  criminal  law  ;  Mr.  Filer, 

*^^  the  heartless    political    economy 

"^Uich  takes  no  notice  of  man  as  a  ra- 

'^  tonal  being  ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Bowley, 

I       ^^  ostentatious    and   soulless  philan- 

I       Xliropy.  Trotty  Veck  shows  how  much 

■       more  real  good  a  poor  devil  can  do 

m       ^th  his  great  heart  than  the  others 

M       with  thdr  long  purses    and   studied 


systems.  Not  the  duty  of  alms-giving 
alone  is  taught,  but  of  contentment 
with  life,  and  of  charity  for  sin. 

* "  Who  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Time,  or  of  its  servant,"  said  the 
Goblin  of  the  Bell,  *^  a  cry  of  lamenta- 
tion for  days  which  have  had  their  trial 
and  their  failure  and  have  left  deej) 
traces  of  it  which  the  blind  may  see — a 
cry  that  only  serves  the  present  time, 
by  showing  men  how  much  it  needs 
their  help  when  any  ears  can  listen  to 
regret  for  such  a  past — who  does  this, 
does  a  wrong. 

*  "  Who  hears  in  us,  the  Chimes,  one 
note  bespeaking  disregarti,  or  slow  re- 
gard, of  any  hope,  or  joy,  or  pain,  or 
sorrow,  of  the  many-sorrowed  throng ; 
who  hears  us  make  reference  to  any 
creed  that  gauges  human  passions  and 
affections,  as  it  gauges  the  amount  of 
miserable  food  on  which  humanity 
may  pine  and  wither,  does  us  wrong. 

*■  ^^  Who  hears  us  echo  the  dull  ver- 
min of  the  earth  :  the  Pullers  Down  of 
crushed  and  broken  natures,  formed  to 
be  raised  up  higher  than  such  maggots 
of  the  time  can  crawl  or  can  conceive, 
does  us  wrong. 

*  "  Lastlv  and  most  of  all,  who  turns 
his  back  upon  the  fallen  and  disfigured 
of  his  kind  ;  abandons  them  as  vile ; 
and  does  not  trace  and  track  with  pity- 
ing eyes  the  unfenced  precipice  by 
which  they  fell  from  good — grasping 
in  the  fall  some  tufts  and  shreds  of 
that  lost  soil,  and  clinging  to  them 
still  when  bruised  and  dying  in  the 
gulf  below  ;  does  wrong  to  Heaven 
and  man,  to  time  and  to  eternity."  ' 

Trowbridge,  in  *The  Wolves,*  makes 
a  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
and  his  graphic  and  thrilling  lines  are 
less  known  than  they  will  be  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  revived  and 
added  to  the  common  stock  of  classic 
poetry. 

'  Ye  who  listen  to  stories  told. 
When  hearths  are  cheery  and  ui}(hts  are  cold, 

*  Of  the  lone  wood-Bide,  and  the  hun^y  pack 
That  howlH  on  the  faintinjr  traveller  it  track,— 

*  Flame-red  eyeballs  that  waylay, 
By  the  wintry  moon,  the  belated  sleigh,-- 
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•Tlie  lo>t  chM  "oimlit  in  tin  •''>"  ='■  "  ""'• 
Tlu-  littU-  -h<H^-  :»ii'l  thi.-  >tnii>  "1  !■•  "'1 

'  Ou  tlu  trumplovl  sn.u.     «»>.  tl...!  'i'Mt. 
With  tlirilN  <»»  ]'it>  <'V  I'lii'l-^  ■  1  »»•  '■  • 

•  \Vi>liini: -'nil   :»M4"<  '  '•  "'■  ''•i':^^-'* 
TofhirM  tla  li;ii'l<-.~  im-i  nu.  "vi.! 

♦Know  yr  tlu-  ti«'ii'l  t»i;it  i>  ■  I'n  iUi  :"• 
Tliaii  Ihf  ir>un!  .ti;.  ImpK   ii  tli--  t- ■!■»'-»  m 

'Swiftly  vjini-^h  «iu  \\ilil  t1n.t  tr-,ii%'< 
Ik'fort'  tlu-  rirte  ;iinl  «<MHliii:,n'.'  ;iNr  : 

'  Bnt  hark  t"  tlu-  ••  'niin.;  <»t  nnviin  fv  '. 
ratU-rinjr  hy  ni;:ht  llirouuh  Uk-  « ity  sinri  ' 

•  Each  wolf  thai  *\wn  in  tin-  « ihti.n t<>\mi 

Lives  a  Njtfrtrc  smii  haunt"  tht-  t<'\\n. 

'  Bv  -wiuarf  .ijhI  innrk*  t  thi  \  -hnk  m  -l  |»r<>wl. 
hi  hine  ami  ullo\  t]\o\  h-ap  an»l  howl 

'All  niuht  tht>  >nnff  ami  >narl  heforo 
Tlie  iK»i.r  i»!iti:lu'(l  wimlow  and  hruktii  ihrnr. 

•  They  paw  the  claiiht  anls  and  .-law  ihi*  latrh. 
At  every  «Tevii'<-  Ihey  whino  aiid  ^nitrh. 

•  Their  ton^'ues  are  suhtle  and  lnni|j:  antl  thin. 
And  thoy  lap  the  li\in'^  hliM»d  within. 

'Icy  ktoii  are  the  teeth  that  tear, 
R»ul  0*  rniji  the  eyes  iluit  trh'ire, 

•  (Children  ennelud  fti  i'»rnor»»  eold 
Shiver  in  tittered  pinneuls  old. 

'  And  start  fnun  sleei»  with  hitt<T  puna's 
At  the  tciueh  r)f  the  phanl«'inN'  viewlcHs  fan^-s. 

'  Weary  the  ninthi  r  and  worn  with  >trife, 
Still  she  \\:iU  h«  s  and  tijihts  for  life. 

But  her  hand  i"  irti.le.  and  wea|x«J»  •<nmll  : 
One  little  neotlie  aiiain'^t  thom  all  ! 

•  In  evil  hour  the  danyhtir  Hoii 

Frrun  her  jMx-r  -shelter  and  wretehed  tjeil. 

"Through  the  eit\'H  pitiles).  soliMide 
To  th<'  doi  r  of  Kin  the  woI\i-s  pur^tMil. 

'  Fierce  the  father  and  j;rini  with  want, 
HIh  heart  Is  tnn**^t«l  hy  the  spo«tres  iT'ifd. 

•  Frenzied  Httalinir  forth  h\   riyht, 

With  whetted  knife-  to  the  de-perate  fiulit. 

•  lie  thi'Uuht  to  "-trike  the  siK.etres  dead, 
lUit  he  >niites  his  hri'ther  man  instead. 

'*)  ye  that  li'-tejt  to  st<.ries  told. 
When  hearths  arc  cheery  and  idifhts  ,ire  eo!<l, 

'  Weep  no  more  at  the  tales  }e  hear. 
Tlie  dnntfer  i>  close  and  the  wolves  arc  near. 

'  Shudder  not  at  the  mtirderer's  nniuo, 
Marvel  not  at  the  inaiden'u  hhanie. 

•  Pa»-s  n«it  hy  with  a\urted  eye 

The  door  where  the  stricken  chihlren  ory. 

•  But  when  the  heat  of  the  unseen  fe«  t 
Soun<Is  hy  ni^ht  thfouj^h  the  .»t.>rm.\  strict. 

'  Folh  w  th(U  when  the  sixttre.K  ylide  ; 
Stands  like  Hojk;  hy  the  «iothir\  si«:c  ; 

'And  he  thyself  the  an'.,'els  -out 
To>h:el'l  the  ha]ilc!>r<  and  inm  cent. 


•  Ih'  uives  hut  litt.li'  who  j;i\r>  hi>  tear»«, 
Jlt- yiv  •  ■«  III-  hot   wh'iaids   iJlid   •■hitr? 

Jit   diM-s  \\H  11  n  tin>  tiire^t  wdd 

Wli.  vl:iv»  iiir  ni"ii'.t«r  iiid  "UW-,  th"  •V.dd  ; 

'  |:>it  III.  li-r*  '■«tti.i,  ai:d  nurit-  ni'-re, 
Willi  dri\t  ■•  the  wolf  fpin  the  |h  or  man'-  do.  r." 

Tlio  ilu'm«'s  of  the   tru<*   Christma 

st<»rv    aiv    <loiiiestic    l»Iiss.    n^concilia 

tioii    <.)f    pailtMi    fri«Mi(ls,   <l«>ini(    gO"' 

«l<'C«ls  Miiouviuouwlv,  the   ivtum  of  i> 

piMitant  |>i-(>tligals,  and  tlie  resioratio 

of    peace   to    distuibed    coiniiinnitief 

\V(^  see  hhiveriiig  j>aiiperism  taken  i 

from  the  street,  warmt^l  at  tlie  laigli 

lir<%  feaste<l,  headed  with  gifts,  ju'rha] 

n^oognizLMl  as  a  long-lost  ehild  Avith 

strawberry    mark     on     his    arm  :  tli 

wretched     husband     ar.d     father,,    r 

longer  able  to  c^ndure  the  siglit  of  hi 

wife  and  children's  suirerings,  snat<'lu 

from    the   brink   of  suicide  bv   une> 

pecte'dly    securing   a    good    situatior 

being  recalled  to  the  offended  fatht> 

wlio  had  banished  him,  or  falling  hei 

to    a  fortune  ;  the    poor   sewing  gi: 

welcoming    tlie    rich    lover  who   ha 

jmrteil  from  her  when  she  was  bette 

oil  in  the  world,  and  had  been  mouii 

e*!  as  dead  ;  and  the  beginning  of  tk 

reign  of  peact;,  love,  plenty  and  ha. 

piness  where  hatred,  want,  strife  aB 

misery  had  ruled.     Tliey  have  a  gre 

deal    of    inlluence    in     loosening    t 

purs(»strings,  in  softening  the  hardn« 

which  gathei's  around  the  lieart  ^ -^ 

the  increase  of  years,  in  making  vc 

have   charity   for   the   fallen   with* 

looking  with  indifference  on  their  u 

deeds.      Almsgiving  may   be    pro" 

bv   i»olitical   economy    to   be    a  c*i^ 

instead    of   a    blessing,    but    polit: 

economy    can    afford    to    staiul   a^ 

once  in  the  year.      If  the  world  ^^ 

fashione<l  after  the  ideal  of  the  i^l^ 

sophers,   charity  would  not  be  n<? 

sju-y  ;  but  it  is  not.      Hunger  st** 

without   and  gazes   greedily    thro^ 

the  windows   of  plenty;  cold  shi"^ 

on  the  sidewalk  where  comfort  w*^ 

in  fui*s  and  flannels  ;  niisei^  crou.^ 

over  feeble  fires  in  hovels  at  the  "^^ 

gates   of  the   mansions   of   the   V^ 

Leave  it  to  the  political  economis** 
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vou  will,  to  decide  what  effect  food 
and  clothes  and  fuel  will  have  on  those 
who  need  them,  but  you  can  not  but 
feel  that  it  will  do  you  good  to  distii- 
bute  them  with  a  generous  hand. 
Read  or  re-read  the  Christmas  litera- 


tuiato  which  I  have  called  your  at 
tion  ;  let  your  soul  be  saturated  with 
the  sentiment  that  pervades  it,  and 
act,  for  the  time  at  least,  on  the  philo- 
sophy it  teache& 


UNDER  ONE  ROOF: 


AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


BY   JAMES    PAYN. 


Chapter  V. 


A   TIFF. 


How  few  even  of  so-called 
educated  persons,  who  trust 
themselves  every  day  to  the  risks  of 
a  railway  journey,  have  any  intelli- 
gent reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  What  the  ordinary  traveller 
knows  of  steam-power,  or  the  method 
by  which  it  acts,  is  next  to  nothing  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  even 
wquainted  with  the  means  by  which 
his  carriage  is  kept  (when  it  is  kept) 
from  going  oft*  the  line.  It  is  quite 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  this  blissful  ig- 
norance exists,  if  the  opinion  once  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  railway  engineers  is  a  cor- 
rect one.  *  If  the  public  only  knew,' 
said  he,  *  the  risks  they  run,  especi- 
ally the  "  shaves  "  which  take  place  in 
erery  railway  journey  of  any  length 
that  they  undei'take,  they  would  stay 
at  home,  or  set  up  the  coaches  again. ' 
And  if  such  is  the  ignorance  of  our 
land  travellers,  how  much  greater  is 
^t  of  our  voyagers  by  sea,  the  whole 
confiding  class  that  is  included  in  the 
head*  Passenger.' 


It  was  a  type  of  this  class,  rather 
than  an  exception  to  it,  that  Thomas 
Hood  alluded  to,  in  the  lady  who,  be- 
ing in  a  vessel  which  the  winds  and 
waves  were  hurrying  to  its  doom,  ex- 
hibited such  courage  and  high  spiiits 
because  she  had  the  Captain's  own  as- 
surance that  *  they  were  going  on 
shore.' 

When  the  good  ship  Ehineland 
stai-ted  from  Rotterdam  for  Bristol  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  her  last  voy- 
age, the  weather  was  what  seamen 
term  *  dirty  ;'  but  it  was  not  for  those 
who  had  paid  the  veiy  moderate  pas- 
sage money  demanded  of  them  to  in- 
quire whether  that  phrase  did  not,  in 
this  particular  case  at  least,  mean 
*  dangerous.'  They  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  that  when  a 
large  consignment  of  cattle  are  eating 
their  heads  off  at  a  shipowner's  ex- 
pense, a  vessel  puts  to  sea  in  weather 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
keep  her  in  jx)rt,  or  even  that  the 
presence  of  cattle  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  does  not  tend  to  increase  its 
seaworthiness.  Except  those  unhappy 
pei*sons  who  never  go  to  sea  at  aU 
without  a  presentiment  that  they  shall 
be  drowned,  and  behold  in  every  wave 
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tlie  iii.struni<'nt  of  tlu-ii-  ucstruciinu, 
tin*  passongcTS  l>y  tlu-  l*hiiirl,i,.<!  wrw 
without  iin\tri^  ii'-!^.  Tln'sr  ^nl'i»Mt 
t(i  sea-siokiH'ss  at  (^in-c  llrd  ii.  tlirir 
iMTtlis  to  liidc  tlM'ii'  Mi:nni«>  iVmui  tlu^ 
j>ul>lic  gazt'.  aixl  tlir  otlnj-^  r«')>;iii 'li  to 
tlu'  saloon       tliO  Sot:i>  of  wliicli   liK-krd 

lik(^  cradlos--  nr  s«HMir<'(l  rlnMnsrh  «-s  in 
Riicli  shelter  as  they  (.-oiild  tiiid  Ti}»()n 
tlie  <leck,  to  snat<-li  n  frarful  joy  tVoiu 
the  coiiteinplatioii  ot  tlu^  work  of  a 
u'^uth-easter. 

Among  those  lattei-  wnr  two  ju)- 
sons,  ^vith  on(»  of  whom,  Klisr  Huit, 
we  are  ac;|uainte<l  hy  name.  Slu-isa 
girl  of  eighteen  years  of  agr  or  so,  of 
graceful  figure,  an<l  a  face,  wliieli.  if 
not  beautiful,  accorflini,'  t(^  our  l^ng- 
lish  notions,  is,  at  least,  (eminently 
pVasing.  She  i>  tall  and  fair,  antl, 
well,  yes,  plumj*.  No  other  woid  ex- 
actly expresses  that  j>articular  eon- 
tour,  whicli,  howi^vei-,  it  may  eir  in 
vears  to  come  on  the  side  of  stoutness, 

*  ' 

is  for  the  present  all  that  ean  he  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  sliajx-liness,  and 
no  more.  IFer  hair  is  of  a  light  au- 
Imni,  and  very  }>lentiful  :  her  eyes,  of 
tender  blue,  are  large  and  thouglitful, 
and  their  long  hushes  drr>op  over  them 
in  a  manner  wliiel)  Solomon  (wliowas 
:i  good  judge  of  such  matters)  evi- 
d  'utly  apj^reciated  ;  he  talks  of  a  lady 
'taking'  one  with  her  evelids  ;  and 
tliis  is  wliat  Elise  Hurt's  evelids  did. 
Thev  took  vou,  or  '  fetched  '  vou,  a.s 
we  mo<lerns  express  it,  in  spite  of  all 
resistance. 

The  young  Englishman  by  h<'r  side 
•4ipon  the  deck  has,  however,  made  no 
resistance  at  all,  and  to  judge  by  the 
expression  of  his  bronzed  and  hand- 
some face,  as  he  arranges  his  railway 
rug  about  lier  shoulders,  he  hugs  the 
<;hain  that  has  enslaved  him.  His  ar- 
i*angement8  for  her  comfort  are  com- 
plete enough,  yet  he  always  seems  to 
imagine  tliat  something  is  wanting : 
jind  his  solicitude  appears  to  some- 
wliat  embarrass  her.  She  explains  to 
Lim  in  the  German  tongue,  which  he 
perfectly  understands,  that  she  is 
quite  comfoHnble  ;    and  also  infor;ns 


liini  in  a  natural  and  simj>le  way  that 
sin-  i>  iinactiistomed  to  such  kind  at- 
tentions. 

*  ^'ou  will  <juiti'  .spoil  me,  sir,'  she 
says.  •  if  y«tu  take  so  much  troulJe 
altout  me,  who  am  nt»t  only  used  to 
look  after  mvself,  but  must  always  iio 
so.' 

'  ^'ou  don't  know  how  to  take  care 
of  your  own  money,  says  he  with  a 
goo<l  jiatured  smile,  that  becomes  his 
olive  fact*  exeetHliniflv. 

•  That  is  true  or  at  least  it  was  so 
on  one  occasion.  If  you  had  not 
}»i(^ked  up  my  little  pui*se  in  the  chui*ch 
yest(»i"day,  or  if  it  had  fallen  into  bad 
hands,  it  wouhl  have  been  a  great  mis 
fortune  to  me     nay,  a  catastrophe.' 

'  1  did  not  know  I  had  averted  a 
catastrophe/  replied  the  young  man. 
'  But  it  #as  surely  imprudent  of  you 
to  carry  so  much  monev  al>out  in  vour 
pocket.' 

'  "  So  much  money  "  was  only  a  few 
])Ounds.  sir  :  but  tlien  you  see  it  was 
all  I  had.' 

'J'lie  young  genth^man's  eyes  gi*ew 
veiy  pitiful.  He  had  a  kind  heart, 
whieli  was  ahvays  sorry  for  poor  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  was  especially  sorry  for 
this  particular  victim  of  poverty.  It 
seemed  so  har<l  that  on(?  so  young  and 
so  beautiful  should  be  so  poor. 

*  But  had  you  no  friend  in  Rotter- 
dam  \ ' 

'  No  ;  my  aunt — who  is  mv  onlv 
friend  to  call  such — lives  at  Heidel- 
l)erg.  My  mon(»y  must  last  me  for 
many  months,  though,  indeed,'  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  '  if  all  goes  well, 
I  exi)ect  to  make  more  in  England, 
and  to  return  home  quite  rich.' 

*And  how  is  it,  if  I  may  make 
so  bold,  that  you  ])ropose  to  acquire 
this  fortune  ] ' 

*  I  am  engaged  as  a  governess  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  English  family.  A 
friend  of  my  aunt's  was  so  good  as  to 
recommend  me,  though  I  have  never 
Ijeen  out  before.' 

*  Poor  thing,'  ejaculated  the  young 
man  in  English.      She  laughed  aloud. 

*  Take  care  what  you  say/  said  she ; 
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'I  have  been  learning  your  language 
—though  it  is  expi-essly  enjoined  on 
me  that  I  am  not  to  speak  it^to  some 
purjiose.  I  do  not  consider  myself  a 
"  poor  thing  "  at  all,  I  do  assure  you, 
but  a  very  lucky  girl. ' 

'  Lucky  !  What,  to  be  leaving  your 
only  friend,  and  your  native  land,  for 
a  8trange  country,  and  a  stranger's 
root  It  seems  to  me  you  are  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies.  If  your  case 
were  mine  I  know  I  should  think  it  a 
very  hard  one.' 

'  I  hope  not ;  for  in  the  first  place, 
you  see,  I  am  no  longer  an  encum- 
brance to  my  aunt,  who  has  pinched 
herself  for  my  saka  Then  the  lady 
I  am  going  to,  I  am  assured,  is  kind, 
a8  indeed  I  gather  from  her  letters. 
My  salary  is  a  better  one  than  I  could 
expect  I  like  teaching  yAng  peo- 
ple, too ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing  when 
duty  and  inclination  go  together.' 

'Is  it? — No  doubt  it  is — of  course,' 
added  the  young  man,  hastily  ;  for  he 
saw  that  his  naive  rejoinder  had  some- 
what shocked  his  companion.  *  You 
see,  unfortunately,  I  have  no  dutiea 
Life  has  been  made  very  easy  for  me.' 

'  Still,  I  should  think  you  would  be 
happier  if  you  made  some  object  for 
yourself  in  life.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  am  happy  enough 
—or  at  least  I  used  to  be  so.  I  used 
to  feel  that  I  had  all  that  I  wanted. 
And  then  I  am  so  incurably  indolent' 

*  To  know  one's  faults  is  half-way, 
they  say,  towards  remedying  them,' 
observed  the  girl,  in  cheerful  tones ! 

'  Not  in  my  case.  For  example,  I 
^M  as  nearly  as  possible  late  for  the 
packet  this  morning,  notwithstanding 
that  I  had  a  very  particular  reason  for 
coming  by  it. ' 

'Ah,  then,  you  have  more  import- 
ant matters  on  hand  after  all,  it  seems, 
than  you  would  wish  me  to  believe. ' 

'  I  have  no  objection  your  knowing 
ahout  this  particular  one — the  reason 
^hy  I  wanted  to  come  by  the  Rhine- 
Iftnd.  It  was  because  I  heard  you  say 
that  you  were  going  by  it.' 

'  Sifi  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,'  said 


the  girl,  with  quiet  dignity,  *  that  you 
should  say  such  things  to  me.  Sucli 
idle  compliments  may  please  young 
ladies  in  your  own  nink  of  life.  To 
one  in  mine  they  are  (juite  inappro- 
priate, and,  I  must  add,  in  my  own 
particular  case,  distasteful.' 

*  Good  Heavens  ! '  ejaculated  the 
object  of  this  censure.  *  It  wa^  un- 
necessary for  you  to  say  that  I  could 
see  that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself 
before  you  opened  your  mouth.  I  am 
constantly  doing  that,  however  -  — ^ 

*  With  young  ladies  whom  you  meet 
accidently  in  foreign  cliurches  ] '  put  in 
the  other,  gravely. 

*  No ;  there,  upon  my  honour,  you 
wrong  me.  I  speak  thoughtlessly,  I 
know,  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heai-t ; 
but  I  am  no  philanderer —  what  do  you 
call  it  in  German — a  male  flirt  I  de- 
spise such  a  character ;  and  I  should 
still  more  despise  the  man  who,  taking 
advantage  of  having  performed  a  tri- 
cing service  to  an  unprotected  young 
lady  to  win  her  confidence,  should  ven- 
ture to  breathe  a  syllable  to  her  that 
should  be  **  distasteful."  ' 

*  The  young  fellow  spoke  with  flu- 
ency enough,  but  with  eamestnesa 
also  ;  there  was  no  glibness  about  his 
tone ;  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  had 
been  very  much  moved  and  hurt  by 
the  suggestion  that  he  had  behaved 
improperly. 

*  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  did  not 
intend  any  rudeness,'  said  the  young 
lady,  gently. 

*  I  hope  not.  Miss  Hurt  I  trust 
that  I  am  at  least  a  gentleman.  What 
annoys  me,  however,  is  that  you,  of  all 
people,  should  have  supposed  me  capa- 
ble of  such  misconduct  I  trust  I  am 
saying  nothing  *  distasteful "  in  avow- 
ing that  your  good  opinion  is  of  great 
conswjuence  to  me.' 

'  I  can  hardly  understand  how  tliat 
can  be,'  was  the  quiet  reply,  '  since 
you  never  saw  me  before  yesterday, 
and  we  are  only  acquainted  with  each 
other's  names,  Mr.  Gresham.* 

*  I  cannot  understand  it  either,'  re- 
plied he,  quickly  ;    *  I  only  know  it  is 
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«o.  B<»foi*e  T  saw  you.  heanl  yon  spcHk. 
or  took  yctwT  haiul  —for  tht».se  tlnve 
<'ventH  that  ^^^  you,  it  8(*onis,  lo«>k  su 
trivial,  arc  now  epochs  in  my  exist- 
<»nce — I  was  a  waif  arul  stray  in  the 
World.  It  rnattrrod  noX  to  nic  wlicre 
I  dwelt  or  whither  I  went.  As  it 
happened,  I  was  going  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  Englan<l,  where  I  have  tliat 
home  and  friends  which  vou  tell  me  I 
<lo  not  sufticiently  aj^preciatc.  You  are 
a  little  hard  upon  nie  th<.*r(\  for  J  like 
mv  home  and  love  mv  fric^ndsdearlv  ; 
vet,  I  will  confess,  that  until  vester- 
day  1  felt  like  a  ship  without  s;iils  in- 
anchor,  drifting  here  and  there,  as  the 
wind  might  hlow.  Now  all  that  is 
changed  ;  I  do  not  ventun^  to  ho})e 
that  vou  will  believe  it  :  but  I  cannot 
think  I  have  done  wrong  in  telling  you 
the  simple  truth.* 

I  am  sure  you  are  sp(»aking  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  truth,  Mr.  (iies- 
Lam,*  answered  the  young  girl,  grave- 
ly ;  *■  but  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have 
not  done  wi*ong  in  telling  it  me.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  <piite  ceitain  that 
I  should  do  wrong  to  listen  to  you  any 
further.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me  ;  V)ut  your  words 
liave  put  an  end  to  our  acquaintance. 
I  am  going  below,  and  shall  remain 
there  till  we  rejich  land.  Gooil  day, 
sir. ' 

And  she  rose  from  her  seat, and  held 
on  to  the  nearest  ro|>e,  which  had  long 
become  a  netressary  precaution  to  all 
on  deck  who  w^ould  keeji  their  foot- 
ing. 

*  Miss  Hurt,  you  are  surely  not  in 
earnest ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
*  The  punishment  you  would  thus 
inflict  upon  me  for  a  venial  fault  is — 
oh  !  you  cannot  guess  what  it  is  :  you 
are  taking  away  my  life  blood.' 

*  If  it  really  seems  so,  Mr.  Gresham,* 
answered  the  girl,  firmly,  *  the  disci- 
pline, hai*sh  as  it  may  appear,  is  only 
the  more  necessary  to  yoiL  I  am  a 
friendless  girl,  and  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune.  The  gulf  between 
OS — since  y^u  compel  me  to  speak  of 
such  a  matter — is   deeper   than   any 


botwctMi  yonder  <'rested  wavei 
J  "Mid  upon  your  honour,  and 
I  am  sin'O  yon  would  n(K  do  a 
Iv  a«'ti()n,  n<»i  lo  follow  me." 

Willi  stH})s  so  hasty,   that 
n«>i  ]»onnit  oi  his  oflering  her 
and  catching  hero  and  there 
port,  at  ropes  and  blocks,  she 
the  cabin  stairs  in  a  few  secoi 
disapp^'ared. 

To  say  truth,  this  proceec 
retpiircd  of  Elisc  Hurt  not  oi 
age  ])ut  self  denial.  In  her  o" 
she  did  not  think  that  there  w 
wrong  or  danger  in  what  Mr.  < 
had  said  to  her.  She  only 
she  ought  to  think  so. 

Her  bringing-up  had  been  < 
dent  and  somewhat  narrow  k: 
not  on  that  a^-count  less  adapt 
circnnistftices,  which  w^ere  nar 
Her  aunt,  to  whose  sole  care 
been  left  from  an  early  ag 
solid,  sensil)le  woman — of  wh 
many  has,  i)erhap8,  a  larger  si 
most  nations — and  she  well  uii 
that  her  niece  could  not  affbr( 
more  blessed  with  this  worh 
might  do,  to  receive  any  kindi 
strange  gentlemen  that  exce 
limits  of  mere  civil  attention 
particular,  she  had  warned  he 
listening  to  the  firet  words  oi 
or  comi)liment,  unless  thev 
light  as  to  be  dispei*sed  by 
some  laugh.  She  had  taken 
to  instil  in  Elise's  mind  a  pi 
derstanding  of  her  own  posi 
of  which  it  was  vciy  unlikely 
should  be  raised  by  marriaj 
ciallyin  England,  where  socia 
tions  wei*e  so  strongly  markc 
advice,  winnowed  by  the  mac 
her  delicate  nature  fromitsmc 
and  calculating  fibres,  ElLse  h; 
heart,  and  was  now  profiting 
at  the  Sivme  time,  it  cost  1 
little  to  exchange  the  breezy  cl 
the  comfoi-ts  that  Gresham's 
]>rovided  for  her  there,  for  th 
saloon,  where  no  such  pleas 
panionship  awaited  her.  Ai 
ciety  had  been  very  pleasan 
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young  ladies  appreciate  the  attentions 
of  a  well-bred,  handsome  young  fel- 
low, who,  naturally  indolent,  evidently 
puts  himself  out  of  the  way  to  give 
them  pleasure  ;  his  youth  and  i-espect- 
ful  ways  are  agreeable  to  them  ;  his 
honied  talk,  if  it  is  not  insipid,  is 
music  to  them.  And  if  this  is  so  in 
t4e  general  case,  how  much  more  grate- 
ful was  such  an  acquaintance  to  a 
friendless,  almost  penniless  girl,  quite 
unaccustomed  to  be  made  much  of,  and 
who  had  never  listened  to  a  compli- 
ment, neatly  turned,  from  the  lips  of 
any  man.  She  blamed  Mr.  Gresham's 
folly  for  having  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  enjoy  his  society  any  longer ;  but 
she  forgave  him.  It  was  very  foolish 
of  him  to  entertain  such  feelings  as  he 
had  expressed  to  her,  of  course,  but  if 
he  really  did  entertain  them  ;  if ,  as  he 
said,  he  had  merely  spoken  the  simple 
truth  to  her  out  of  the  fubiess  of  his 
heart,  she  must  needs  pity  him.  But 
she  pitied  herself  also. 

Ab  for  Mr.  Gresham,  left  alone  on 
theslantinff  deck  in  undisputed  })os- 
session  of  his  railway  rug,  he  was  fu- 
rious with  himself  for  having  kept  no 
better  guard  upon  his  tongue.  Any 
one  l»ut  himself,  he  argued,  would 
have  had  more  sense  than  to  insinuate, 
far  less  declare,  his  passion  for  this 
simple,  innocent  girl,  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance.  He  might  well  congrat- 
ulate himself  that  she  had  not  taken 
his  words  as  a  positive  insult ;  that 
she  had  set  him  down  for  the  fool  he 
vaa,  instead  of  a  scoundrel.  It  had 
heen  the  height  of  self-conceit  in  him 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  grateful 
Mquiescenoe  with  which  this  jxior, 
friendless  girl  had  received  his  atten- 
tions, was  a  reciprocation  of  his  own 
ardent  feelings.  What  was  there  in 
A  great  hulking  fellow  like  him,  that 
^ost  at  first  sight  a  modest  young 
voman  should  have  been  ready  to 
Iwtcn  to  his  protestations  of  love — for 
^hat  he  had  said  to  her,  he  admitted, 
was  nothing  le8&  He  had  picked  up 
her  parse  for  her,  it  is  true ;  but  in  re- 
turning it  to  her  he  had  only  shown 


1  that  he  was  not  a  thief —certainly  not 
acquired  the  right  to  talk  to  her  as  a 
lover.  It  was  a  sign  he  felt  his  mis- 
take very  seriously,  that  he  did  not 
grumble  to  himself  because  he  had 
foregone  the  delights  of  Paris  and  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Fred  Mayne,  his 
old  college  friend,  there,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  all  for  nothing—  or  for 
worse  than  nothing — as  the  being 
snubbed  by  this  young  woman  might 
well  be  termed.  Miss  Elise  Hurt  was 
the  exclusive  object  of  his  reflections 
and  regret  He  reproached  himself 
for  having  gone  so  far  as  he  had  done 
with  her,  \x\Kin  another  account,  also, 
which  for  the  present  need  not  be 
mentioned,  especially  as  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  to  listen  to  him, 
he  would  not  have  experienced  much 
remorse.  Moreover,  though  that  was 
a  small  thing,  in  comparison  with  the 
main  distress  and  disappointment,  he 
had  deprived  himself,  by  his  own  folly, 
of  a  charming  comj)anion  on  the  voy- 
age. And  such  a  voyage  as  it  was  like 
to  be  !  The  packet,  half  laden  with 
cattle,  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
craft  which  Mr.  Gresham  was  wont  to 
patronize.  He  always  went  by  the 
best  steamer  and  by  the  shortest  route. 
He  was  never  sea  sick  ;  but  he  did  not 
like  to  be  inconvenienced.  And  now 
what  had  he  let  himself  in  fori  A 
voyage  at  the  best,  of  uncertain  durar 
tion,  in  a  clumsy  vessel,  labouring  in 
a  i*aging  sea  against  a  gale  from  the 
south-west ;  while  at  the  worst — 
though  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not 
one  to  look  on  the  black  side  of  things 
— he  might  find  himself  united  with 
the  object  of  his  affections  —at  the 
bottom  of  the  Channel 


Chapter  VI. 
drivino  shoreward. 

GRESHAM  was  no  sailor,  and  he 
was   by    no  means    easily  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  personal  dan- 
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ger ;    but,  as  the  gale  increase*!,    he 
could  not  avoid  tlie  siis])icion  that  the 
RhiiuJmtd  was  incompetent  to    fight 
against  it,  tliougli  whether  this  arose 
from  her  biiihl,  or  tin*  weakness  of  \\vv 
engines,    or  {\\v  inc<>ni|K'tence  of  lier 
crew,    he    whs    no   jndge.      He    only 
knew  for  ct^rtain  tliat  slie  sank  lower 
in   the  trough    of   tht*  sea,    remained 
longer  than  she   had  at  tii-st  in  those 
V»riny  depths  of  the  C(»lour  an<l  opatjue- 
ness   (>i   i)Ottle  glass,  and    rose  to  the 
sui*face  no  longer  huoyantly,  but,  as  it 
were,  with  a  dead   lift.      His  view  of 
matters  wa«  essentially  that  of  a  lands- 
man, of  course,  yt^t  it  was  clear  that 
things  were  n(»t  as  they  shoidd  be.  For 
examjde,    notwithstanding    his  thick 
Ulster  and  the  railway  nig,  lie  had 
now  scarcely  a  dry  thread  on  his  body, 
for  wave  after  wave  washed  the  deck, 
so  that  it  seemed  at  times  to  be  under 
water.      Seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mast 
in  almost  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  he 
was  in    as  level  a  spot    as  could  be 
attained,  yet  his  feet  were  as  often  as 
not  higher  than  his  head,  and  only  by 
gripping  a  taut  rope  could  he  save  him- 
self at  every  lurch  from  being  swept 
with  the  outgoing  watei-s  against  the 
bulwarks. 

There  had  been  one  or  two  male 
passengers  who,  like  himself,  had  pi*e- 
f erred  the  rough  usage  of  the  storm  to 
the  sights  and  sounds,  and  smells  that 
were  only  too  certain  to  be  met  with 
below  stall's ;  but  even  these  had, 
sooner  or  later,  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  cabin,  save  on(i  individual,  with 
bright  grey  eyes  and  keen,  weather- 
beaten  face,  who  now  ensconsed  him- 
self close  to  Gresham.  '  When  there 
is  war  among  the  elements,'  he  ob- 
served, with  a  strong  American  ac- 
cent, *  man  and  beast,  fore-cabin  and 
saloon  passenger,  all  herd  together  in 
presence  of  the  common  danger. ' 

The  idea  of  this  individual  from  the 
second  cabin  thinking  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  his  intrusion  on  a  privi- 
leged locality  during  what,  not  only 
to  Mr.  (Iresham's  eyes,  but  in  actual 
fact,  had  become  little  leas  than  a  hur- 


ricane, tickle<l  that  gentleman 

of  humour. 

'  Von  have  been  in  a  gooc 
gales  like  this,  no  doubt  \ '  i 
good  naturedly,and  also,perha 
a  secret  hope  that  hLs  companio 
reply  in  the  alhrmative. 

'  1  have  been  in  a  good  man 
yes,  tiu\  but  not  in  one  like  tl 
swered  the  other,  slowlv.  '  T 
most  all-fired  and  catawampsi 
nado. ' 

'  Do  you  think  the  ship  ¥ 
through  it  1 '  inquii*ed  Greshai 
indiflerent  a  tone  as  he  could 

'  I  have  not  given  my  consid 
sir,  to  that  contingency,'  was 
ply,  delivered  with  a  most  phi 
air  ;  'I  don't  care  two  cents  a1 
ship,  which,  moreover,  is  doub 
sured  beyond  her  value ;  but 
ask  my  opinion  as  to  whether 
I  will  live  through  this  tornadc 
I  give  it  you  plump,  I  don't  t 
shall.  If  I  was  on  dry  land, 
in  ])ossession  of  the  facts  cor 
our  [»osition,  I  would  lay  ten 
t-o  one  against  any  person  o: 
this  ship  getting  to  land  alive. 

M4od  bless  my  soul!'  ejj 
Gresham,  half  mechanically,  h 
the  serious  shock  of  this  com 
tion. 

'  Yes,  that's  just  what  it's  c 
answered  the  other ;  the  cooli 
to  say  the  cynicism  of  whose  t 
greatly  intensified  by  a  certaii 
nence  in  his  left  cheek  which 
as  though  he  were  putting  his 
in  it,  l)iit  was  really  attributal 
plug  of  tobacco.  *  A  man — i 
l)e  called  a  man — knows  how 
the  last  hard  slap  of  Fate ; 
with  which  she  knocks  you  d 
good  and  all.  But  the  wom< 
mostly  take  to  hysterics.  Tl 
be  sail  scenes  down  there,  I 
and  he  pointed  to  the  cabin.  * 
for  them  as  has  Prayer-books 
em. 

*  Vou  are  a  seafaring  man,o 
and  I  am  a  landsman,' answer 
ham,  gravely  ;  else  I  had  ho 
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mj  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  our  dan- 
ger had  magnified  it  Why  is  it  you 
take  sach  a  gloomy  view  of  our  posi- 
tion ?  * 

'Well,  the  Hhineland  is  not  Al, 
and  few  vessels  even  that  are  such 
could  bear  such  a  buffeting  as  this 
for  many  hours ;  the  en</ijfeii  don't 
work,  in  my  opinion,  as  ikej  should 
do ;  we're  lower  in  the  water  than  we 
should  be,  and  I  guess  there's  water 
on  board  below  stairs.  Moreover — 
but  look  yonder  and  judge  for  your- 
sell  Our  captain  would  not  heave 
that  ballast  overboard  unless  he  were 
in  great  straits.' 

Gresham's  eye  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  companion's  finger  and  per- 
ceiyed  that  one  side  of  the  cattle  pen 
liad  been  removed,  and  a  correspond- 
ing portion   of   the  ship's   bulwarks 
evung  back  upon  its  hinge,  so   that 
'With  every  roll  of  the  ship  to  leeward 
many  sheep  and  oxen  fell   into  the 
aea.     It  was  a  simple  way  of  unload- 
ing, which  the  iK)Bition  of  the  ship, 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
lilone  could  have  rendered  possible. 

'There  will  be  less  meat  for  the 

llnglish  markets,'  observed  Gresham, 

X'esolved  not  to  be  outdone  in  coolness 

t)y  the  representative  of  Cousin  Jona- 

t;.han. 

'There  will  be  also  less  mouths  to 
^at  it,'  waa  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

'  Is  it  not  possible  to  put  back  ?'  in- 
quired Gresham. 

*  Na  To  steer  one  point  out  of  the 
"^md's  eye  would  be  to  write  Finis.^ 

'  If  the  gale  doesn't  abate,  in  short, 
"^re  are  dead  men.' 
_  *  Nay,  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  ; 
^^  we  can  presently  hold  our  course  to 
'Westward,  we  shall  have  the  wind  be- 
i^d  u&  Then  we  shall  run  as  if  the 
^^eril  were  kicking  us  ;  and  if  we  are 
^*>ot  pooped  may  find  ourselves  in  Bris- 
^^=^1  instead  of  Heaven.' 

lliough  the  stranger  spoke    as   if 

^^nit«  mdifferent  to  the   alternative, 

Cjreaham  noticed  that  his  eye  watched 

■^^rrowly  every  event— or  mischance, 

^or  the  woi-ds  were  now  identical — 


that  took  place  on  board  :  the  break- 
ing loose  of  various  articles  that  had 
been  hitherto  secured  to  the  deck ; 
the  occasional  crashing  of  the  bul- 
warks ;  the  lessening  load  of  live 
stock  ;  the  behaviour  of  the  two  men 
at  the  wheel,  and  the  gestures  of  the 
captain,  who,  despite  wind  and  wave, 
stuck  like  a  limpet  to  his  post  xi\yoi\ 
the  bridge  between  the  paddle  boxes. 
He  understooil  from  what  his  compan- 
ion said  that  if  the  ship  were  once  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  there  would  be  a 
l)etter  chance  for  her,  notwithstanding 
that  she  would  be  exposed  to  dangei-s 
of  another  nature. 

Matters  had  thus  endured  for  many 
houi-s,  when  the  calls  of  hunger  ne- 
cessitated Gresham 's  descent  into  the 
saloon. 

*  If  you  are  going  to  the  larder,'  said 
his  Transatlantic  friend,  *put  both 
meat  and  drink  in  your  pocket  as  I 
do ' —  and  he  produced  a  flask  and  a 
loaf — *  for  you  may  need  it' 

*  You  mean  if  we  have  to  take  to  the 
boa^  ?  But  one  of  the  sailors  told  me 
that  nothing  but  a  lifeboat  could  float 
in  such  a  sea  as  this. ' 

*  Never  mind  what  the  sailor  told 
you.  Do  what  /  tell  you.  Depend 
ujwn  it  Providence  always  takes  the 
most  care  of  those  who  never  throw 
away  a  chance.' 

There  seemed  good  sense,  if  not 
much  faith,  in  this  advice ;  and  Gi-es 
ham  procured  certain  supplies  from 
the  ship's  stewanl  accoi-dingly.  That 
functionary  was  very  pale  and  silent^ 
and  took  the  money  without  a  trace 
of  his  usual  promptness  on  such  occa- 
sions. Although  no  sailor,  he  had 
been  too  many  voyages  in  the  llhuic 
land  not  to  know  that  there  was  some- 
thing greatly  amiss  with  this  one. 

The  passengers  in  the  saloon,  too, 
wei*e  silent ;  uttc»i*ing  only  a  moan  or 
a  groan  as  the  sliock  of  a  wave  threw 
them  from  their  moorings  on  the 
sofaa  Some  of  them  had  a  frightentKl 
look  in  their  eyes,  like  that  of  a 
hunted  creature  who  knows  not  whi- 
ther to  fly  ;  but    most  had    a   stern, 
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f^'avo  air.  Ono  or  two  sat  hainl  in 
hand  witli  their  wives,  wlir»  were  weep 
in<;  si  lent!  V,  hut  tliere  were  verv  few 
women  ])resent.  (iresliam  ^laneed 
into  the  la<lie.s'  cabin  as  ho  j»assed  l>y 
its  open  (hx3r,  and  saw  Klise  Hurt 
sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  sofa  tliat 
ran  round  the  room.  Il^'realm,  «juiet 
face  ])rosented  a  strange  contnist  to 
the  sorrowful  an<l  despairing  looks  of 
her  c<>mpanions. 

She  ro.se,  and,  liohling  hy  the  litth.* 
pillars  of  the  cabin,  made  her  way  to- 
wards him.  '  Are  mattei*s  really  so 
bad,  Mr.  (Jresham,'  inquired  she, 
«juietly,  'as  they  are  thought  to  bcf 
(hnvn  here? " 

'Thev  are  verv  bad.  lie  said. 
*■  Would  you  prefei*  to  come  on  deck  ?* 

'  If  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way,  J 
should,'  answered  she,  simply. 

The  relations  between  them,  it  was 
understood  bv  both,  had  altered  with 
external  circumstances,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  su<lden  destniction  as 
thre^Uened  them,  all  prudery  tlisajj- 
j>eared  ;  face  to  face  with  death  it 
w.is  moreover  im]K)ssible  that  love 
should  again  become  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

*  Put  on  every  shawl  and  wrap  that 
you  possess,'  he  grav(*ly  said  ;  and  she 
obeved  him. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cabin  stairs  a 
lurch  more  violent  than  usual  shook 
the  vessel,  and  Elise  would  have  fallen 
had  not  the  young  man  clas]>ed  her  in 
his  arm.s. 

As  tlie  vessel  lurched  a  murmur  of 
apprehension  arose  from  the  inmates 
of  the  saloon.  *  What  has  hapi)ened, 
Mr.  Gresham  ?  '  she  exclaimetl. 

*  I  think  the  ship  has  clianged  her 
•  course  :    we  are    running    before  the 

wind. ' 

Tlicy  got  on  deck,  and  reached 
their  old  place  of  sheltei*  \vith  less  of 
ditiiculty  than  (Tresliam  had  met  with 
in  leaving  it ;  for  what  he  suspected 
had,  in  fact,  happened.  The  vessel 
was  now  steaming — or  rather  scud- 
•ding,  for  the  paddles  were  of  little  use 
— with    the    gale   behind    her.     The 


]»it<-hing  and  the  rolling  of  tl 
had  somewhat  mitigated,  ar 
stern  was  now  i-eceiving  tlu 
bh)\N\s  that  had  heretofore  fal 
her  bows.  Neither  cattle  noi 
now  rem;iine«l  on  board,  i\ 
things  that  had  not  been  sect 
the  (hn-k,  or  formed  part  of 
been  swept  away.  The  Yank 
gone  below,  and  besides  the  t\ 
h'Kshed  to  the  wheel,  the  capl 
tlie  bridge,  and  the  sailors 
j>umps  — which  were  ke])t  con 
going  the  two  young  peopl 
the  only  persons  who  now  bra^ 
storm. 

Not,  howevei",  that  the  cond 
those  in  the  saloon  or  cabin  wa 
better  ;  for  every  seam,  thror 
straining  of  the  ship,  had  be 
leak,  and  the  berths  were  hall 
watei-. 

*  Sit    here,  •  Elise,'    said    (Ir 
without    the    least    conscious 
having  a^ldressed  her  l)y  her  CI 
name  ;  *  and  do  not  turn  your 
look  behind  you.' 

Being    a    woman — or    perl 
Would  be  fairer  to  say,  being 
— Miss  Hurt  immediately  loo 
hind  her  —to  behold  a   sublin 
tacle  ?     The  .sea  seemed  to  be  \r 
the  ship  with   open  mouth,  w 
literal   intention  of  swallowir 
Huge?  mountiiins  of  dark  greer 
fringed  with  flying  foam,  were 
at  headlong  speed  after  their  tn 
prey.     It   was   a   chase    wher 
odds  against  the  hunt^ed  thing 
a  thousand  to  one  ;  for  streng 
life  were   failing  it.     The   Rh 
flew    with     amazing    sj)eed, 
longer  of  her  own  volition. 

There  was  a  cei-tain  light  ' 
board,  bv  which  it  was  attem 
steer  obliquely,  but  the  ship  \ 
answered  her  helm  at  all  ;  thou 
as  it  happened  was  of  small 
ance,  for  the  light  was  a  float 
— the  llopn  light.shij),  which  \ 
had  driven  from  her  mooric 
miles  nearer  shore.  A  little 
with  extreme  penl,  had  been  sj 
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the  forepart  of  the  ship,  when  she 
changed  her  course,  to  keep  her  he^d 
straight,  but  this  had  instantly  been 
split  to  ribbons.  It  was  plain  to  the 
most  inexperienced  eye  that  the 
kl^ouring  and  groaning  vessel  was  al- 
most in  extremis. 

Suddenly  a  tremendous  sea  broke 
over  the  bow,  sweeping  everything, 
including  even  the  l>oats,  to  the  after- 
part  of  the  deck,  lifting  the  very  stjir- 
board  anchor  on  to  the  forecastle,  and 
washing  one  of  the  steersmen  from  the 
wheel 

That  Elise  Hurt  and  Gresham  did 
not  share  his  fate  was  solely  owing  to 
the  protection  of  the  mast  behind 
which  they  were  screened.  For  the 
moment  it  seemed  that  all  was  over. 
The  steamer,  indeed,  could  no  longer 
be  BO  entitled,  for  its  engines  had 
stopped,  the  inundation  having  put 
the  fires  out ;  nor  henceforth  could 
file  Ehinel4ind  be  termed  a  vessel — it 
wa«  a  mere  log,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  Still  it  floated. 
Gresham's  arm  encircled  Elise,  and 
drew  her  closer  to  him  ;  *  Be  of  good 
courage,'  he  said,  'I  see  the  land.' 

For  the  first  time,  indeed,  the  land 
had  become  dimly  visible  by  the  occa- 
sional light  afforded  by  the  moon 
when  uneclipsed  by  the  clouds  that 
nce^  across  her.  A  long  black  line 
of  coast — high  and  rocky — showed  it- 


self on  the  northern  horizon.  There 
were  more  people  now  on  deck — the 
watch  below  among  them — who  had 
been  driven  from  their  quarters  by 
the  inroad  of  the  waves.  Despair  and 
irresolution  reigned  among  them,  but 
not  in  every  case. 

*  Load  the  gun,'  roared  the  captain. 

All  the  boats  were  badly  damaged, 
some  having  been  broken  to  pieces, 
and  in  any  case  no  boat  could  have 
been  lowered  in  such  a  sea.  The  only 
chance  of  rescue  was  from  the  land  ; 
and  it  was  high  time  to  tell,  if  haply 
there  should  be  ears  to  listen  to  them, 
in  what  miseraV)le  straits  thev  stood. 
The  powder,  in  such  confusion,  was 
not  easily  procured,  and  the  operation 
of  loading  was  still  more  difficult 
But,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  effected. 
Then  the  roar  of  minute  gun  after 
minute  gun  mixed  with  the  artillery 
of  the  gale.  Every  thud  of  the  can- 
non sounded  like  a  knell  to  these  poor 
wretches ;  till  suddenly  the  hearts  of 
all  were  lighted  up  by  the  sight  of  a 
thin  light  to  southward.  The  con- 
sciousness of  their  peril  had  been  at 
last  conveyed  to  their  fellow  creatures 
on  shore,  and  had  been  thus  acknow- 
ledged !  The  light  was  that  of  the 
l)eacon  that  the  men  of  the  coastguard 
had  lit  u}X)n  the  quay  at  Halcombe 
Point. 


{To  be  eonti7iueJ.) 
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SOME  three  inilos  Jicrnss  the  grace- 
ful sweep  of  th(i  Hay  of  Tadou- 
sac,  where  the  luightvrush  of  the  cold 
deep  watei*s  of  the  Saguenay  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  as  one  of  the  worhl's 
arteries,  countless  ebbs  and  flows  of 
tide,  ages  of  ice  rift  and  land  slij),  of 
rain  weiir  and  storm  teAr  have  worn 
down  the  ninges  of  the  grey  Lauien- 
tian  mountains  into  sand  and  boukler, 
and  thrown  up  a  reef  whose  ti*eacher- 
0U8  ridge  breaks  for  miles  into  the 
great  river  of  the  north  hei'e  asthe  crow 
flies  some  !.">  miles  bi*oad,  and  Lark 
Reef  is  but  one  of  the  many  deadly 
traps  which  the  mighty,  cniel  river 
sets  on  all  hands  to  catch  the  daring 
invadei-s  of  its  I'egal  privacy.  Kocky 
peaks  suddenly  u})breaking  from  wa- 
ters of  tremendous  de])th,  crafty 
shoals,  whirling  eddies  an«l  hea<lstrong 
currents,  with  resistless  tides  which 
sweep  up  for  three  hundred  miles  and 
bear  on  their  broad  backs  the  storms 
and  winds  of  the  ocean,  would  tell 
fine  tales  of  many  a  bark  caught  and 
battered  to  its  death.  Last  but  by  no 
means  least  of  its  terroi*s  are  the  dense 
fogs  which  for  houi*8  and  even  days 
form  an  impenetrable  veil  beyond 
which  may  be  safety  or  destruction, 
but  within  whose  shrouding  there  is 
nothing  but  doubt  ahd  danger.  Light 
caimot  pierce  them,  science  cannot  dis- 
pel them.  Tiie  sense  of  sight  Ijeing 
useless,  the  sense  of  hearing  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  science  has  summoned 
the  genius  of  noise  in  aid  of  imperilled 
humanity.  Through  the  thick  mist 
one  heai"8  the  frequent  bomb  of  a  can- 


non, warning  with  giant  but 
voice  of  the*  nizor-like  reef  of  s 
the  south,  while  the  harsh  discoi 
mighty  steam  whistle  shrieli 
*  danger  aheml  I '  from  the  noii;! 
to  supplement  these  great  voi 
the  children  of  the  mist  come! 
and  again  a  moan  which  thouj 
bier  is  so  mournfully  suggestive  < 
hap  that  vessels  might  iustin< 
bear  away  from  its  neighl)oi 
without  touch  of  helm — this 
tlie  voice  of  *  I'hommequi  crie.' 
On  th(j  politico  of  the  Tadous 
tel,  fronting  with  its  whit«  pi 
face  curving  bay  and  jutting 
and  wide-stretc^h  of  water  whic 
l>etween  it  and  the  glint  of  (.'ac 
hous<j  roofs,  stood  a  man  of  i 
hciifht  and  more  than  middl 
with  a  smooth  bald  head,  r 
whiskers  and  close  shaven  chin 
shooting  suit  and  general  air  of  se 
ance  -in  the  aggregjit«,  evidences 
tLsh  origin  and  business  resi)ecta 
engaged  in  carefully  examininj 
distant  watt^r  through  the  big  g. 
the  hotel.  His  name,  as  it  ap| 
on  the  hotel  register,  was  Johi 
bold,  and  nationality  being  self 
lished  there  was  nothing  left  fc 
siileration  amongst  the  good  ^ 
whom  the  summer  sun  and  thei 
bands'  and  fathers'  partiality  fo 
ing  had  brought  to  that  trout  ai 
mon  haunted  neigh bourhoo<i,  b 
abstruse  and  unfathomable  myst 
his  business.  He  was  not  a  ^ 
wholesale  or  retail ;  he  had 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  suga 
had  given  forth  so  uncertain  a 
that   his    ignorance  of  that    bi 
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was  placed  beyond  doubt      Similarly 
h«^  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
the  stock  exchange,  and  found  want- 
ing in  even  the  rudiments  of  that  mys- 
terious jargon-     He  was  not  a  geolo- 
gist prosj>ecting  for  precious  metals  or 
prediluvian   remaina       Being  tested 
for  the  presence   of    the    necessary 
knowledge  he  had  confessed  to  utter 
confusion  respecting  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pleistocene  periods,  and  was  in 
t  lie  dark  as  to  whether  a  trilobite  was 
a.  crustacean  or   a   mammal      Upon 
tie  seductive  charms  of  the  *  real  frize 
l>rown  hackle,'  as  opposed  to  those  of 
the  common  red  fly,  he  was  conclu- 
sively silent     He  was  no  fisherman. 
Ir^t  was  he  % 

'  Do  you  make  her  out  yet,  sir  ] ' 
ssid  one  of  a  group  of  young  men,  laz- 
ily lounging,  cigar  in  mouth,  in  their 
easy  chairs  behind  him.  Mr.  Seabold 
stopped  a  moment  to  cover  his  bald 
bead  with  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief 
before  replying. 

'  D these  mosquitoes ! '  he  said. 

'  Excuse  me,  but  I  can't  help  swear- 
ing.   K  Job  had  been  plagued  with 
tbeae  fellows  he'd   have  sworn    too. 
Yes,  I  see  her  smoke.     She's  a  good 
t^ro  hours  off  yet ' 

*You  don't  get  mosquitoes  in  Eng- 
land, then  1'  queried  one  of  the  party. 
'  Not  by  the  cubic  inch  as  you  do 
bera' 

'  Oh !  you'll  get  used  to  that  in 
lime.' 

'  Never.  My  head  is  too  bald.  If  my 
Q  ne  months  here  had  been  nine  years 
it  vould  be  all  the  same.  I  wasn't 
bom  with  my  skin  tanned  to  leather. ' 

*  Nine  months  1  Why,  how  you  must 
long  to  get  back.' 

*  Well,  yee ;  I  do.  There  are  one 
or  two  things  I  misa' 

'Test  and  they  arel' 

'  Wdl,  I  should  like  to  see  once 
more  a  piece  of  yellow  broom.  A 
bedge,  a  chalk  cliff,  and  a  fried  sole. ' 

'All.  matters  of  taste.  I  prefer  our 
gninite  and  limestone  to  chalk,  and 
^t^Aiti  salmon  is  as  good  as  frieil  sole 
wd»y.' 


All  laughed  at  the  retort,  and  the 
one  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
conversation  whi.si)ered  to  his  friends: 

*  He's  a  Ramsgate  fishmonger.' 

A  fisher  Mr.  Seabold  certainly  was, 
but  not  of  fish  ;  a  seller  of  fish  he  was 
too — queer  were  some  of  the  fish  he 
sold,  and  queer  were  some  of  his  sells. 
He  was  a  private  detective  from 
London,  keen  on  private  business. 

As  he  stood  presently  on  the  wharf, 
so  jealously  guarded  by  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Saguenay  that  the 
steamer,  with  her  freight  of  tourists 
*  doing  the  Saguenay,'  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  her  way  to  its  side, 
an  observant  onlooker  would  have 
said  that  the  keen  clear  eye^  which  so 
closely  scanned  the  crowd  of  passen- 
gers had  more  of  business  in  them  than 
such  a  pleasure  haunt  required,  while 
the  flash  of  recognition  which  lit  them 
up  for  a  moment  as  they  fell  on  one 
member  of  the  party  who  was  then 
coming  down  the  gangway  would 
have  told  a  tale,  which  it  was  clear, 
by  the  indiffesence  assumed  directly 
after,  their  owner  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  then  to  make  public.  The 
unconscious  subject  of  Mr.  John  Sea- 
bold's  interest  was  a  young  man  of 
about  eight-and-twenty,  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  a  light,  graceful  moustache 
and  the  dress  and  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  followed  by  a  mulatto 
servant,  carrying  a  despatch  box  and  a 
bundle  of  wraps,  while  a  quantity  of 
luggage,  gun-cases  and  fishing-rods 
showed  his  intention  of  making  a  pro- 
tracted visit  Any  one  in  Mr.  Seabold's 
vicinity  would  have  said  that  that  gen- 
tleman, as  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  vessel,  apparently  studying  in- 
tensely the  whirls  and  twists  of  the 
water  round  the  pier,  had  positively 
chuckled.  Thev  would  not  have  been 
mistaken. 

Early  the  next  morning  society  at 
the  hotel  would  have  been  full  of  sur- 
mises and  genteel  excitement  at  the 
disappearance  of  its  one  mystery,  Mr. 
Seabold,  but  for  the  fact  that  society 
was    charaied     with     the     discovery 
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tliat   a  luerciftil    Provi«lence  luul  cast 
like  soino  rich  pearl,  upon  their  sands 
a  gentleman    wlio.se   inaTiners  showed 
hreodiiig  and   r«.*liiieineiit,   and    whose 
surroundings  were  rich  in  su;;irestions 
of  wealth  and  good  taste.    A  judicious 
pumping  of  liis  servant,  and  occasional 
remarks  dropjxHl  by  liimself,  brouglit 
the  information  that  the  new  comer 
was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  pro- 
perty in  South  Carolina  ;  and,  furthei*, 
that  the  slender  lingers,  one  of  which 
carried  an  opal  of  great  Hre  Jind  heauty, 
had  seen  service  in  the   rough  days 
when,    with    the    clash  of  steel    and 
rattle  of  rifles,  the  blooil  of  the  south 
had  mingled    with    the    blood  of  the 
north  in  deadly  (juan-el,  and   the  pas- 
sion which  burnt    up    the    hearts  of 
brothers  in  tongue  and  land  was  cooled 
only  with  the  cooling  of  the  liacked 
and  bullet-riddled  bodies  of  its  wret- 
ched   victims.      Mr.    Francis  Devor, 
from  being  an  object  of  interest,   l^e- 
came  an  object  of  adoration,  and  when 
it  was  known  that  his  plans  for  the 
season  comprised  an  extendeil  stay  in 
the  little  place  to  which  he  had  been 
directed  in  search  of  health  and  good 
fishing,  the  young  lady  visitors  were 
in  a  flutter   of   excit(?ment,    and  the 
dainty  morning  costumes  which  their 
trunks  forthwith  disgorged  would  have 
made  an  im[>ression  on  an    Icelander. 
Frankness  itself  in  otlier  respects,  Mr. 
Devor  was  remarkably  reticent  u|»on 
the  all-important  subject  of  his  domes- 
tic i-elat  ion  ships.     To  the  remarkably 
insinuating,   but   withal  delicate  and 
tacticiil,    suggestions    of    enter])rising 
mammas    he    answennl  with  playful 
evasion.      Xo   corkscrew    could    hav(» 
been  more  gently  persistent  than  they  ; 
no  cork   could  have   held   its  secrets 
closer  than  he.     Jjife,  therefore,   still 
oliered  its  riddle,  with  the  [>ossibility 
of  a   prize   for  the    solver — was  Mr. 
Devor  married  ] 

Meanwhile,  the  morning  boat,  com- 
ing down  on  swift  tide  from  distant 
Chicoutimi,  had  carried  off  on  its 
smoky  wings  the  now  jubilant,  be- 
cause  successful,   Mr.   Seabold,  from 


whom,  in  the  course  of    a  f« 
tlit^  telegraph    Hashed    the 
pithy  message  : — 

'  From  Seabold  to  Ment<Mtl 

'  Br(-voort  House,  Ncm 

*  Bird  arrived.  Tadousa 
one  month.     I  await  orders. 

In  response  to  which  cai 
still  more  curt  reply,  which 

'  Menteith  to  Seabold,  C, 

'Wait.' 
At  the  same  time  a  lette: 
by  the    same  person,   the 
which  is  sutiiciently  explair 
following  response:-  - 

'  Phil^ 

*  Dear  Old  Max. — Of  c 
may  count  on  me — on  ever 
my  body,  or  particle  of  s 
them,  if  necessary.  Since 
I)lay  Don  Quixote,  I  presi 
for  old  friendship's  sake,  I 
content  to  Hgure  as  Sanch 
but  get  the  confounded  bus 
as  soon  as  possible. 

'  Yours  ever, 

'  Donald  Cr 

In  accordance  with  instri 
ceived,  Mr.  John  Seabolc 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  be 
shadow  of  the  massive  walla 
and  glorious  old  (juel>ec,  a  u 
without  some  ditiicultv  for  a 
stituted  as  himself,  with  no 
gical  ttustes,  but  little  eye  for 
tiful  in  nature,  and  no  ac<iu 
to  aid  him  in  parsing  away  th 
ments.  A  n  occiisional  descen 
haunts  of  the  river  police,  and 
examination  into  the  details  « 
tern  bv  whijh  the  manner 
uiorals,  of  an  iiumense  JK)pi 
migratory  Jack  tars  of  all 
ties  were  kept  in  wholesome 
tended  to  the  gratification  of 
fessional  instincts;  and  he  was 
ally  sadly  tempteil  to  exercii 
professional  dexterity  in  the 
of  the  gor<iian  knots,  which 
then  came  under  his  notice.  JV: 
Devor,  on  the  other  hand,  f 
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itty  seaside  baunt  his  ph  j- 

selected  for  him  far  from 
i&  It  is  true  that,  as  the 
it  on,  he  developed  certain 
(tics,  which  coming  under 
of  the  staid  matrons  at  the 
3what  reduced  their  anxiety 
eir  fair  doves  to  what  might 
ibly  turn  out  to  be  a  bird  of 
species ;  while  as  for  the 
3st  good  fellows  at  heart, 
imply  come  to  try  their  pet 
the  speckled  beauties  of  the 
*8  before  them,  entei-taining 
reat  anxiety  as  to  the  life  of 
they    inflicted    upon    their 

daughters,  shut  up  in  the 
f  an  isolated  hotel,  they 
1  no  true  fisherman  ;  and 
1  a  gleam  of  his  white  teeth, 
er  day  pleaded  excuse  upon 
'  not  sharing  the,  to  them, 
e  hardships  of  toilsome  hours 
irsuit  of  their  favourite  pas- 
Y  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
r  opinion  freely  as  to  his 
tastes  and  way& 
bt  his  ways  were  womanish, 
,  lounge  on  the  gaunt  crags 
id  Rocks,"  the  great  porphy- 

which  forms  the  far  end 
tty  harbour,  sketch  book  in 
jre  for  excuse  not  use — with 
'  eternally  between  his  hand- 
gave  him  more  sjitisfaction 
the  tug  of  the  ru.shing  sal- 
his  line  could  have  atlorded. 
e  added,  seeing  that  he  was 
as,  that  the  younger  ladies 
impresseil  witli  the  charms 

resolve<l  themselves  into  a 
)f  strolling  artists,  and  his 
■  the  sublime  were  seldom 
sinieil  by  an  element  often 
—ridiculous,  that  is,  to  the 
u-looker. 

vas  in  the  delicious  cool  of 
er  evening,  wh<*n  the;  awful 
the  mighty  Sagucnay  had 
I  up  the  last  sun,  and  the 
the  incoraijig  tide  was  the 
id  which  broke  the  stilliM'ss 
icon  and  star-lighted  scen(% 


except  when  the  clumsy  roll  of  a  school' 
of  porpoises,  or  the  flutter  of  a  party 
of  playful  seals  dashed  the  waters  of 
the  bay  into  sound,  that  the  hero  of 
maidenly  romance,  matronly  doubt, 
and  paternal  contempt,  rose  to  the 
zenith  of  his  attractiveness.  Then, 
kneeling  in  Indian  fashion  in  the  stem 
of  his  birch-bark  canoe,  with  the  moon 
shining  full  upon  his  well-cut  features, 
he  would  pause  in  the  regular  lift  and 
fall  of  his  paddle  to  murmur  words 
that  tickle,  and  words  that  looth,  to 
drive  back  with  his  dreamy  and  hand- 
some  eyes,  half  shut,  eyes  which  ne- 
vertheless seemed  to  fascinate  the  very 
soul  of  the  listeners  lying  enchanted 
at  his  feet,  into  that  romantic  world 
of  pain  and  glory,  torture,  despair,  and 
mad  excitement,  the  days  of  his  soldier 
lifa  Often,  as  his  soft  musical  voice 
would  tell  in  clear  incisive  accents  of 
some  deed  of  deadly  daring  witnessed, 
or  of  some  bold  exploit  shared  in,  or 
hardship  endured,  the  girl  he  ad- 
dressed would  feel  herself  irresistibly 
drawn  forward  with  a  strange  unna- 
tural feeling  which  she  could  not  stop 
to  analyse,  and  would  not  if  she  couhl, 
to  meet  the  burning  masterful  orbs, 
which  like  the  glittering  death  in  the 
head  of  the  ser|)ent  seemed  to  compel 
her  near  appix)ai'h  ;  then  he,  with  a 
smile  of  a  beautiful  Satan  would  say  : 

*Take  cai-e  !  Take  care  !  You  will 
u])set  the  canoe  if  you  move,  and  then 
where  should  we  heV 

And  she,  falling  back  again  with  a 
little  sigh  of  relief  would  echo  dream- 
ily— '  Where  indeed.' 

It  liJis  been  experimentally  and  de- 
cisively provtnl  by  the  close  investiga 
tion  of  able  scientists  and  philow- 
phei-s,  that  thei*e  is  moi-e  mischief  in 
one  meek  and  modest  moonU^am  than 
in  ten  gallons  of  your  imprudent  sun- 
shine, imperial  measure. 

Occasionally  there  would  sweep 
<lown  upon  river  and  ))ay,  village  and 
hillside,  a  misty  veil  of  fog,  so  thick 
that  a  few  ste[>s  from  door  or  friend 
wouhl  place  the  stepper  in  the  land  (»f 
nowJiere,  with  himself  as  sole  denizen. 
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Then,  tVoin  owv  tlio  wati.T,  suImIjumI 
hut  not  suppivssL'd  l»y  tlic  mist, wouM 
conic  tin*  harsli,  dec])  howl  from  th<^ 
sicani  whistltr'  on  lic*l  Island  liglit- 
ship,  nino  miles  away,  and  the  heavy 
boom  of  the  cannon  from  (Jr€*en  Island, 
otl'  tlie  opposite  shore,  -while  across  the 
hav  came  the  sound  of  the  fo^^  horn 
from  the  new  liglithtnise  on  the  end 
of  Lark  Ket^f. 

Mr.  Devor,  •  J.a  Diva."  as  some  wag 
in  the  hotel  chnstened  him,onc<%  after 
one  of  those  spells  of  fog,  when  the? 
curiosity  of  the  visitors  had  been  ex- 
cited  by  tlie  weird  uncanny  nature  of 
the  warning  \'oice  from  the  reef,  pro- 
posed and  organi.'.eil  a  pic-nie  to  the 
mysterious  S]»ot,  and  a  ]»riglit,  sunny 
day  saw  the  party  in  one  of  the  j)lea- 
sure  boats  kei»t  by  the  fishermen  of 
the  place,  skimming  the  waters  in  the 
direction  of  the  lighthouse. 

Jean  BaptLste  liaoul,  lighthouse 
keeper,  and  Ids  pleasant,  kindly  little 
wife  gi-eeted  their  visitors  in  the  (jueen* 
j)atois  of  the  district — French,  with 
a  dash  of  distorted  English — but  with 
a  welcome  such  as  Kobinson  Crusoe 
might  have  given,  visitors  being  but 
rarely  seen  on  the  reef.  Tin,*  ^'igJ'j 
white  8<iuare  tower  was  duly  admired, 
and  the  snug  little  building  close  by, 
where  the  keei)er  lived.  Presently, 
with  an  air  of  no  small  ])ride  in  the 
instrument,  Jean  took  down  from  the 
wall  of  the  cottage  a  long  tin  tube, 
looking  extremely  like  an  overgrown 
squiit  with  the  nozzle  oli,  bearing  the 
government  mark,  and,  drawing 
out  the  i)iston,  produced  that  pro- 
longed, melancholy  note  which  had  so 
often  excited  their  wonderment 
*  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Devor,  '  you,  then, 
are  the  man  who  cries.' 

Jean  laughed.  *  Yes,'  he  said,  'this 
is  my  voice.  It  isn't  very  sweet,  but 
it's  very  useful.' 

Looking  out  upon  the  long  stretch 
of  boulder-strewn  sand  to  the  east  of 
the  jioint  where  they  stood,  now,  at 
low  water,  exposed,  and  at  their  feet 
to  the  huge  worn  and  rounded  masses 
•of  lock  which  composed  the  islet  it- 


self, ami  which  could  be  seen 
ing  un<ler  the  water  like  the 
of  some  hui(e  snake  for  thr 
bcvt»nd,  it  was  easy  enouirh  t 
in  the  use  of  such  a  voice.  Oi 
]>arty  said  so. 

'  Look    here,'    said   Jean, 
forward  and   j>ointing  success 
all     ]»oints    of     the    compass, 
everywhere,  danger  every whe 
the  foot  of  this  reef  and  Vacl 
catches  you,   unless  you   are 
get  into  this  current  with  the 
vou  will  be  lucky  if  you  don't 
a   hundred  fathoms  below   t) 
the  St.  Lawrence  before  you 
bed     of    the  8 iguenay.       A 
breeze  with  the  tide  running 
yonder  will  drive  vou  down  u 
Lsland,  though  perhaps  you  ii 
ground  to  pieces  on  the  slate 
Island  instead.   Out  thei*e  to 
those  three  humps  of  rock   1 
the  Brandy    Pots    arf^    not 
neighbours   in    an  eastf^rly  g 
the  Pilgrims  would    send    y 
pretty  pilgrimage  you  may 
Oh  !    it  is  a  wild  bit  of  na 
this.'    . 

'  How  terrible,'  said  one  c 
dies. 

^  Yes ;  but  it's  as  safe  as  t 
of  a  church,  after  all,  if  a  ma 
his  way  about  lie  can  I 
ship  in  from  the  sea  on  the 
night ;  it's  as  easy  as  walking 
street  in  Quebec' 

*  As  long  as  the  wind  is  all 

*  Yes ;     the    winds    and 
knock  a  man's  calculations  i 
sense. ' 

*  You  know  this  coast  wel 
said  Mr.  Devor. 

*  Pretty  well,'  said  Jean, 
touch  of  pride  in  his  voice.  * '. 
on  it,  man  and  boy,  for  fifty 

*  Then  you  could  take  any  o 
if  they  wanted  to  go,  I  suppc 

*  Easily  enough — day  or  i 
that  matter — down  to  the  gi 
wanted  to  go.  But  I  could  i 
this,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  li^ 

The  suggestion  was  now  m 
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the  lighthouse  itself  should  be  ex- 
plored, and  its  lighting  apparatus  ex- 
amined. Madame,  however,  came 
forward,  with  many  apologies,  to  say 
that  the  basement  was  fitted  up  as  a 
sleeping-room  and  was  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  occupation  of  a  strange 
gentleman,  who  had  come  over  for  the 
sake  of  the  fishing  off  the  reef.  Ma- 
dame was  grieved  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  party  would  forgiva 
The  party  did  forgive,  and  soon  se- 
parated, some  to  spread  luncheon  on  a 
big  boulder,  others  to  stroll  on  the 
rocks. 

A.  few  minutes  after,  as  Frank  De- 
vor  was  standing  on  a  large  boulder 
near  the  end  of  the  point,  lookinjif  ab- 
itractedly  into  the  eddies,  one  of  the 
joung  ladies  of  the  party,  a  pretty, 
|![Taceful  Canadian  girl,  upon  whom  he 
liad  conferred  more  of  attention,  burn- 
ing glances  and  whispered  confidences 
than  mere  friendship  requireil,  au^ 
vho,  poor  girl,  had  not  proved  as  lea- 
them-heai'ted  as  she  should  have  been 
for  her  own  ease  of  mind,  approached 
liim  and  in  an  undertone  said  : 

'  What  has  come  over  you  ?  You 
liave  quite  lost  your  spirita  I  sup- 
poie  it  is  the  melancholy  noise  of  that 
liorrid  instrument' 

*  Perhaps  it  is,'  he  said.  *  The  fact 
is  I  have  a  slrange  feeling  of  trouble 
impending.  The  moment  I  set  foot 
on  this  place  I  seemed  to  feel  a  repug- 
nance to  it  These  rocks  here,'  he 
continued,  looking  down  at  the  great 
K)alder  on  which  he  stood,  *  seem  to 
ba^Te  a  strange  fascination  for  me.  I 
didn't  wish  to  come  down  to  them  at 
tirst,  but  I  couldn't  resist' 

'  Oh  !    you  are  superstitious,  after 
J^ll,  I  see,'   she  said,   with  a  bright 
^ugb,  trying,    as    a    kindly   woman 
^ould  do,   to  coax  him  into  a  pleas- 
anter  frame  of  mind.      *  The  fact  is, 
your  artist  eye   was  allured    by  the 
dutiful  tints  of  red  and  brown  and 
'^eenon  these  boulders,  and  the  white 
yooden  lighthouse  yonder,  and  your 
objected  to  the  wet  rocks.' 
'Perhaps,'  he  said. 
7 


*  What,'  she  said,  as  they  turned  to 
go  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
*  what  did  you  mean  by  asking  so  par- 
ticularly about  cix>ssing  the  river.  You 
are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us,  are 
you  ] '  She  looked  up  shyly  into  his 
face  as  she  spoke. 

His  cheek  slightly  flushed  as  he  re- 
plied, pressing  the  hand  he  was  hold- 
ing to  help  its  owner  over  the  stones 

*  Leave  you  ]  no,  but  I  may  try  to 
shake  off  this  fancy  of  mine  by  a  few 
days'  trip  to  the  other  side.'  He  em- 
phasized the  *  you '  somewhat,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  savoured  of 
a  very  warm  8})ecies  of  Platonicism. 
She  was  satisfied — more  than  satisfied. 

*  Yes,'  he  went  on  as  they  passed 
the  lighthouse,  *  I  must  get  away  from 
here.  I  am  growing  nervous  again.' 
He  did  not  explain  his  obsiirvation, 
and  at  the  moment  the  door  of  the 
lighthouse  opened,  and  out  stepped, 
mopping  his  bald  head  with  a  silk 
pocket  handkerchief,  Mr.  John  Sea- 
bold. 


Chapter   II. 

DAYBREAK  on  the  reef.  Not 
like  other  daybreaks  thia  The 
place  and  its  surroundings  insisted  on 
a  dramatic  dawn.  The  curtain,  a 
heavy  veil  of  mist  which  hung  over 
lighthouse  and  river,  shut  out  the 
glories  of  the  grand  spectacle  *  The 
Biilh  of  the  Sun  Goil,'  which  the  en- 
terprising manager,  Nature, 'was  pre- 
paring to  exhibit  in  the  east  The 
sullen,  stealthy  lap  of  the  tide,  now 
beginning  to  return,  and  the  twitter 
of  hundreds  of  the  small  birds  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  reef,  wt^re  the 
only  sounds  heard.  On  the  side  of 
the  i)oint  furthest  from  the  Saguenay, 
a  fisherman's  boat,  with  sails  hanging 
idly  agiiinst  the  mast,  rose  and  fell 
gently,  anchored  to  the  rocks,  while 
its  owner,  stretched  at  as  full  length 
as  the  tiny  cabin  allowed,  made  up 
arrears  of  sleej)  s  only  a  dog  or  a 
fisherman  caiL 
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A  quartt'r  of  a  mile  <lowii  the  ivef. 
two  iiitMi,  niK*  (lresst*<l  in  a  rough  pilot 
coat,  ami  llie  other  with  a  lij^^ht 
Scot  ell  })hiul  over  his  shouhlers,  were 
pacing  the  w^t  and  iK.uldr'r-stn-wn 
ground.      The  fornM-r  spoke— 

*  Davbreak  he  said  in  his  teletjram. 
Daybreak  on  tlie  tenth.  A  tpmrter 
of  a  mile  from  Lark  rref  lighthouse. 
It  is  tiuK^  th<'V  wpie  ht-n-,  ('ran.' 

*  I  wish  they  would  eome.  I'gh  I 
how  c(»ld  and  raw  it  is,'  and  the 
speaker  (hvw  his  plaid  more  closely 
about  his  ears,  and  thrust  his  hands 
into  iiis  jioeket^^. 

'  1  say,'  he  went  on.  '  8up])ose 
vour  woniU-rful  Seal)old  has  failed  for 
once,  Colin.' 

'  I  ilon't  suppose  anything  of  the 
kind.  Sea  bold  is  a  man  who  succeeds.' 
The  speaker,  Colin  Menteith,  not- 
ivithstanding  his  tone  of  assumnc(% 
peered  anxii^usly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tadousac  Bay. 

'  Well,  all  I  can  sav  is,  that  if  he 
does  succeed  in  bringing  his  man  out 
of  a  warm  bed  on  a  morning  like  this 
he  is  no  ordinary  fellow.' 

*  Li.sten  1 '  said  his  friend  ;  and 
through  the  mist  came  the  sound  of 
paddles,  though  no  canoes  could  yet 
be  seen,  and  a  voice  w^as  heard  calling 
to  kn(>w  whetlier  that  was  the  place 
where  they  got  their  larks. 

*Not  quite.  A  little  further  on 
yet/  replied  another  voice. 

The  two  men  on  the  reef  listened. 

*  That's  Sea  bold.  It's  all  right,'  said 
the  one  called  Colin,  and  his  face 
flushed,  and  a  queer  tigerish  look 
came  into  his  grey  eyes  which  boded 
trouble  for  somebody. 

*  Get  back  to  the  boat,'  he  said, 
speaking  hurriedly  and  in  a  whisi>er 
which  sounded  like  the  suppressed 
roar  of  a  wild  beast.  '  Get  back  to 
the  boat.  I'll  join  you  presently,' 
and  he  waved  him   oti"  with  his  hand. 

His  friend  looked  at  him. 

*  For  God's  sake,  Colin,  don't  forget 
your  promise.  Only  hands  remember. 
Don't  7r/?/;YAr  him.' 

*  Hands  are  all    I  wrnt,'  was  the 


reply.  Mn<l  a  grim  smile  came 
fact'  of  the  speaker. 

Cran.«>toun,  for  he  it   was, 
rapidlv    and    silently  away    i 
mi.st. 

It  was  ehar  that  Nature'f 
cle  was  to  be  but  the  back  gr( 
humanitv's  drama. 

ft 

'  Ilillol'  came  from  thewa 
tlock  of  small  dun-coloured  bi 
from  the  rocks  about  a  hundif 
(»ir.  •  There  they  ar(j,'  It 
voice  of  Frank  Devor,  and  a 
after  the  silent  listener  on  i 
heard  the  canoe  touch  the  roc 

'  1  shall  get  out  here,'  tl 
said. 

'  Well,  1  shall  go  on  a  littl 
up.'  And  the  speaker  directi 
wards  ])assed  in  his  canoe,  fair 
througli  the  mist  which  w; 
gradually  lifting.  Mr.  Devor 
hauled  his  canoe  up  on  the  ro< 
engaged  in  fjistening  his  belt 
tridges  round  his  wai.st ;  his 
ready  taken  from  its  case  and 
leaning  against  the  side  of  th» 

H(i  was  whistling  cheei-fu 
did  not  observe  the  ap]>roach 
one  till,  looking  round,  he  sav 
ing  on  a  boukler  near  him 
muscular  tigure  in  a  pilot  c 
Scotch  cap.  *  Well,  my  man,' 
glancing  round,  '  w  hat  do  you 

The  figure  made  no  reply, 

*  Oh,  you're  the  man  who  c 
eh  ?  AVell,  Mr.  L'Homme  Qi 
ho  went  on,  gayly,  *  if  you  « 
wathout  your  voice,  you'd  be 
and  fetch  it. '  The  tall  figure  s 
tinned  intent  ^Ir.  Devor 
tracted  by  the  silence  as  if  it  h 
speech—  which  indeed  it  wa; 
turned  round  and  read  that 
steady  stern  eyes  meeting  h 
which  n.ade  him  put  his  hai 
his  gun.  There  was  a  suggej 
madness  about  this  man's  c 
The  statue  opened  its  lips  anc 
pointing  to  the  gun. 

*  Keep  that  for  by-and-by,* 

*  I    have    something    to   setti 
The  voice  was  cold  and  hard ; 
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the  lip  accompanied  it ;  it 
'eassuring.    Was  it  the  recol- 

a  something  meriting  settle- 
Lch  the  words  he  heard  had 
om  some  inner  cell  of  his 
>me  microscopic  picture  of  i 
eed  which,  at  the  summons,  i 
d  its  waj  through  the  load  of 
bures  of  other  faces  and  other 
aiting  their  turn  to  be  called 

microsmic  to  the   gigantic, 
hidden  to  the  known,  from 

to  mastendiip,  which  made   , 
his  gun  down   and  answer, 
?rvous  laugh  1     He  did  both.    1 
*e  a  strange  fellow,'  he  said. 
in  you  want   with    me  ?     I 
5  you  anything.' 
lie  !     You  do  !  *  came    back 
y,  still   coldly    and   quietly. 
ra«    no    ordinary    man — hia 
» of  no  ordinary  kind.   Devor's 

with  the  swiftness  of  light- 
r  his  wild  rmid  past  without 
ig  any  incident  with  the  face 
m.  Men,  and  women  too,  he 
iged,  but  on  this  man  surely 
3ver  set  eyes  before.  He  was 
le  felt  the  friendly  form  of 
ver  lying  ready  in  his  breast 
dfore  answering — the  action 
g  unobserved  by  the  eagle 
ing  on  him.  His  tone  was 
low,  as  he  said  with  raised 
Jome,  come,  sir,  you  mustn't 
ay  the  bully  with  rne  If  I 
debtor,  as  you  say,  and  it  is 
dm,  why  I'll  pay  it.' 
a  just  claim,  God  knows,  and 
pay  it* 
t  is  it  for  ? ' 
a' 

smiled  contemptuously, 
he  sai<l,  '  You  must  be  mad 
ning.  I  have  never  taken 
purses.  If  that  is  all  you 
>u  had  better  apply  to  the 
unatic  asylum.  I  can  do  no- 
»r  you.  If  you  don't  go,  I 
1  for  assistance' 
may  call,  but  no  one  will 
1 ;  no  one  can  see  you  in  this 
mkGod' 


Devor  drew  back,  with  hia  hand  in 
his  breast  pocket 

*Who,  in  the  D 's  name,  are 

you,  sir?'  he  said. 

His  visitor  put  his  hand  to  his 
breast  and  drew  out  a  small  gold 
locket  He  opened  it,  and  held 
it  out  to  the  other.  It  contained 
on  one  side  the  portrait,  painted  in 
water-colours,  of  a  young  girl  with 
sunny  brown  hair,  and  the  fresh 
bloom  of  sweet  maidenhood  merging 
into  sweeter  womanhood  on  her 
cheeks  ;  the  other  side  contained  a 
lock  of  soft  brown  hair.  Devor  held 
out  his  hand  to  take  it  for  closer  ex- 
amination— it  was  instantly  with- 
drawn. 

*  Touch  that  with  the  tip  of  your 
fingers  and  I'll  kill  you,  you  scoundrel. 
By  heaven  I  will ! '  roared  out  its 
possessor. 

*  Ah  !  I  see,'  said  Devor,  oooUy. 
*  Only  some  woman's  face.* 

Menteith  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
disgust 

*  Do  you  know  whose  ? '  he  said. 

*  Can't  say  that  I  do.  I've  seen  so 
many  in  my  time.' 

*  This  is  the  face  of  Alice  Merinden 
— of  Alice  Alerinilen  when  she  was 
eighteen,  anil  before  she  knew  you. 
Now  do  you  know  1 '  He  spoke  very 
slowly,  controlling,  evidently  with 
didiculty,  the  passion  which  possessed 
hi  Hi.  Devor's  cheek,  naturally  sallow, 
slightly  flushed,  and  his  eyes,  which  till 
then  had  boldly  challenged  the  search- 
ing gaze  of  the  other,  now  drooped.  He 
turned  his  head  away  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

*  Really,  sir,'  he  said,  *  you  have  the 
advantage  of  ma  I  may,  of  course, 
have  met  this  lady  you  speak  of,  but 
what  of  that — how  can  our  chance  ac- 
quaintance aflect  you  1 ' 

^  Chance  acquaintance !  Look  here  ! 
I  have  not  had  your  movements 
watched  and  your  dishonourable  past 
unearthed  for  nothing.     I  know  all 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Devor,  *  so  you 
have  had  me  watched,  have  you.  What 
delicate  attention  !      And  what    did 
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your  reMirreciioiiist  discovt*r,  may  1 
ask  ]  Tliih  is  like  ti  scene  in  a  play  ; 
stage  directions-  liglits  low,  enter 
ghost  ! ' 

Tlie  speaker  wah  Uiore  nearly  titling 
himBelf  to  play  the  part  (»f  a  ghost 
than  he  se^'nied  to  think.  With  a 
violent  effort  of  self-cuntrol,  tlie  other 
replied  : 

*  Four  yeai*s  ago  you  wt-re  on  a  visit 
to  a  family  named  Derocher,  on  tin* 
banks  of  the  1 1  udsun  I ' 

*  You  may  bt*  light —  Imt  since  1  am 
to  be  catechised  by  yuu,  you  will  oblige 
me  with  vour  name.' 

'  You  shall  learn  it  in  time.' 

*  As  you  please,'  said  l)evor,  coolly 
taking  a  seat  on  the  e«lgr  of  the  canor, 
and,  placing  his  gun  across  his  knees, 
be  began  to  l)lay  with  the  trigger  in 
an  abstracted  manner,  which  was  not 
without  meaning.  Menteith  went  on, 
i^egardless  of  the  action. 

*  In  this  house  there  was  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  brilliant  at- 
tainments, whom  family  troubles, 
caused  by  the  war,  had  compelled  to 
earn  her  breail  jis  companion  and  gov- 
erness. C<.donel  Derocher  had  l»een 
an  intimate  friend  of  her  father's,  and 
when  she  was  left  without  home  or 
male  protector  of  her  own  family  she  ; 
found  with  him  a  kindly  and  loving 
shelter.     Tliis  was  Alice  Merinden.' 

*  A  very  interesting  story,  tliis  of 
yours,  upon  my  word.' 

*  It  is,'  said  the  other,  gravely. 

*  She  was  a  girl  of  proud  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  and  would  not  accept 
aid  from  any  one,  and  the  only  per- 
son who  had  the  right  to  offer  her  a 
home  was  away  at  the  antipodes, 
seeking  in  the  sheep  farms  of  Aus- 
tralia the  means  of  making  one  for 
her.' 

*  Oh !  so  you  were  in  Australia 
sheep  farming,  eh,'  said  Devor.  With  , 
the  consciousness  of  firearms  so  ready  , 
to  band,  his  spirits  rose  to  the  point 
of  chaffing  his  tormentor.  Menteith, 
iu  the  sadness  of  his  recollections, 
seemed  to  forget  his  presenca  | 

'  Then  jou  came,'  he  went  on,  and   I 


his  voice  d(»epeneil  and  tr 
slightly,  *  devil  that  you  wen 
your  handsome  face,  and  clever 
and  all  your  knowledge  of  the 
and  vou  set  voui*self  to  win  tl 
girl  ;  to  draw  her  heart  out  i 
that  vou  mi'dit  use  her  stoi'e 
for  vour  own  ends  and  not  1 
hapjiiness.  Was  it  likely  that 
j>l<',  innocent  child  like  that  cou 
trusting  so  honest-s<^eming  ai 
sioiiale  a  love  as  you  offered  h< 

'  (,>h  !  '  said  Devoi',  '  women 
mistake  passion  for  love.  The 
help  it.' 

'  Then  when  her  love  was  i 
own,  you  traded  u|»on  it,  li 
tiend  vt>u  are,  and  sin?  consei 
run  away  with  you  to  L'hicago, 
the  marriage  might  W  scdei 
I  low  it  was  performed  you  kno^ 
There  was  such  deadlv  intent 
voice  that  Devor  was  silent, 
tt^itli  went  on. 

'How  x.ould  vou  know  wl 
came  of  her  I  Brutal  and  vie 
you  were,  the  j)oor  chihrs  love 
your  blows  and  cruelty,  soon 
to  utti-r  loathing,  and  fi*om  t 
when  in  your  drunken  spite  y< 
her  the  story  of  lier  marriage 
mony  and  the  clever  fraud  yo 
lany  had  played  on  her,  yoi 
never  seen  her  or  her  baljy.      I 

*  Indeed,'  said   Devor,  with 
semblance  of  indifference. 

*  Yes,  she  wrote  me,  God  bl 
for  it,  to  come  to  her,  she  was 
ing,  she  said.  iShe  had  sometl 
interest  to  tell  me.  Fortunate 
letter  reached  me  in  time,  and, 
made  her  and  you  marreii  li< 
died  in  my  arma'  The  j)oor  f 
voice  seemed  to  choke  for  an  h 
but  only  for  an  instant  Hi 
words  were  uttered  with  the  fij 
of  an  avenging  angeL 

*That  night  1  swore  that  n: 
and  wealth  should  be  devoted  t 
ing  you,  and  punishing  you,  i 
last  the  time  has  come.  You  d 
to  die  the  death  of  a  dog,  bi 
shall  have  the  same  chance  foi 
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life  that  I  give  myself  for  my  own.  I 
kre  pistols  ready  yonder,  and  yon  and 
I  will  stand  at  ten  paces'  distance, 
please  Grod,  in  as  many  minutes.' 

With  the  prospect  of  immediate 
action  he  had  grown  grimly  calm. 
Devor  had  long  weighed  the  strength 
of  the  man  before  him,  measured  his 
brawny  shoulders,  and  calculated  his 
own  chancea  Seemingly  quiescent 
and  careless,  he  was  ready  at  an  in- 
stant's warning  to  swing  the  muzzles 
of  his  breech-loader  round  and  to  pull 
the  triggers.  His  chances  were  de- 
cidedly the  best — so,  with  a  superci- 
lious sneer,  he  said  : 

'  Thank  you,  my  man,  but  I  don't 
go  out  with  [>eople  I  don't  know.  Be- 
sides, what  is  it  all  about.  Only  a 
governess  or  a  nursemaid,  or  sometliing 
of  that  sort' 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  his 
mouth,  with  one  bound  Menteith  had 
him  by  the  throat.  He  had,  indeed, 
time  to  pull  the  trigger,  but  the  spring 
made  was  too  sudden  to  allow  of  shift- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  gun,  the  shot 
only  grazed  Menteith 's  side,  and  the 
gun  dropped  on  the  rocks  at  their  feet 
Strong  and  wiry  as  Devor  was,  he  was 
a  mere  baby  in  the  hands  of  the  mus- 
cular Highlander,  to  whom  passion 
had  added  double  strength,  and  in 
'vhom  the  instinct  of  destruction  was 
DOW  the  sole  sentiment  for  the  time 
he  was  mad  ;  with  his  eyes  and  tongue 
obtruding,  the  wretched  man  imder 
liiii  clutch  tried  repeatedly  to  stab  his 
opponent  witli  a  hunting  knife  he  had 
fnanaged  to  draw  from  his  belt,  once 
JJideed  he  succeeded,  but  only  once. 
-As  the  two  men  swayed  from  side  to 
side  on  the  uncertain  'foothold  the 
^und  afforded  in  perfect  silence,  no 
one  at  a  little  distance,  had  the  mist 
^llowed  them  to  be  seen,  would  have 
imagined  what  a  deadly  struggle  was 
^oing  on.  At  last,  by  a  gigantic  ef- 
fort, the  Highlander  heaved  his  foe 
*"gb  over  his  head,  one  loud  cry  of 
*?ony  was  heard,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  bleeding,  crushed  and  senseless 
form,  a  mere    shapeless  heap,  lay  on 


the  wet  rocks  over  which  the  tide  was 
rapidly  rising ;  its  face  half  stuck  be- 
tween two  big  boulders  and  the  neck 
I  hoiribly  distorted  :  it  was  broken. 
'  Vengeance  had  indeed  fallen  upon  the 
;  selfish,  handsome  rou6.  He  was  dead, 
\  killed  by  the  messenger  of  the  goda 
Menteith,  unconscious  of  everything 
around  him  sank,  his  open  mouth 
gasping  for  air,  upon  a  big  stone,  with 
eyeballs  glaring  in  a  fixed  glassy  stare 
upon  the  dreadful  object  Ik»1ow  him. 
He  sat  for  a  long  time  with  his  face 
resting  on  his  hands,  stupidly  indif- 
ferent to  the  conse(|uences  of  his  act, 
thinking  of  nothing,  scarcely  conscious 
of  life.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  rose 
higher  and  higher.  Whirls  and  ed- 
dies sprang  uj)  and  played  with  bits  of 
drift  wood  and  fragments  of  birch  bark 
borne  down  by  the  broad  streams  of 
the  Saguenay.  The  incoming  tide  had 
a  hard  fight  for  the  mastery  eveiy 
1  time  it  came  up,  and  the  force  of  the 
current,  ever  driven  back  and  ever 
returning  to  the  charge,  made  great 
waves  along  the  rocky  fringe  of  the 
reef,  which  swept  into  the  greedy  wa- 
ters all  that  is  found  there.  As  Men- 
teith watched,  he  saw  fii-st  the  hair  of 
his  victim  lapped  and  waved  to  and 
fro  by  the  water,  then  the  head  itself 
began  to  nod  slowly  backward  and 
forward,  as  though  a  new  and  perhaps 
purer  soul  had  sprung  with  the  touch 
of  the  waves,  into  the  home  abandoned 
bv  its  stained  and  abashed  sister. 
Soon,  as  the  waves  gathered  strength, 
it  seemed,  as  though  boldness  came  to 
them,  to  sport  with  the  dreadful  thing 
which  lay  there,  with  such  pretence 
of  human  majesty  and  so  little  of  its 
energy.  They  leaped  \\\k>\\  it,  ran  un- 
;  der.  it,  lifted  it  up  and  drop|>ed  it 
I  down,  played  with  its  fingers  and  arms 
I  till  they  looked  like  the  snake  limbs 
'  of  an  octopus,  and  at  last,  with  a  tri- 
umphant effoi*t,  slid  their  new  found 
treasure  from  the  smooth  8lipj>ery  rock 
on  which  it  lay,  and  bore  it  ofi*  with 
many  a  queer  quaint  twist,  and  turn 
to  join  in  a  giddy  waltz  where  its  part- 
ners  the  drift  wood    and  the  bits  of 
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gi'ass  an<l  woeil  sjiw  it  .slowly  suektMl 
down  by  tlie  wi'ight  of  the  }u*avv  Ir'Ii 
of  cartrid^'i^s  rouinI  its  waist,  till  it 
vaiiisluMl  into  tli»*  awful  inifathonHMl 
(l<*pths  Ik'Iow,  wheic  no  huinaii  rye 
could  Roe  it,  no  lunnan  jfOWtT  rraoli  it. 
Then  the  canoe  lying  higher  uj»  was 
seizeil,  soon  sliaken  from  its  resting' 
)>lace  and  floated  merrily  down  the 
cuiTent,  out  int^^  the  lush  where  the 
fi^ht  between  the  ti<ie  and  river  wa^Li^etl 
fiercest.  And  then  the  waves  turned 
with  the  bravery  born  of  siu^cess  upon 
a  new  object.  Menteith,  tlie  fascina- 
tion of  the  dreadful  s]M)t  beinj;  gone, 
rose  with  a  sigh  and  turned  his  steps 
towards  his  own  boat.  As  if  Heaven 
had  sent  its  own  veil,  solelv  for  the 
pur})Ose  of  shrouding  the  dee«l  of  its 
own  executioner,  th(?mist  slowly  rose, 
and  the  morin'ngsun  shone  as  brightly 
on  rock,  and  lighthouse,  and  river, 
with  the  fair  bay  of  Tadousac glinting 
and  sparkling  in  the  distance,  with  its 
whit«  hott^l  not  vet  awake,  and  its 
q:iaint  and  ancient  little  church  stan«l- 
iug  out  boldly  against  a  background  of 
grey  mountain  and  yellow  sand  ri'^go, 
just  as  though  no  ministt.'r  of  (iod's 
justi  -e  had  visited  the  spot  in  the  early 
dawn  of  da  v. 


(I'll.VFTKl:    III. 

/  IHRI8T1MAS  Eve  in  Quebec  ; 
V.''  (plaint,  dear,  old,  historic  Que- 
bec. The  city  is  looking  at  its  very 
best  as  the  representitive  city  of  a 
land  where  snow  reigns  f(ir  a  third  of 
the  year.  Other  cities  may  boast  of 
summer  charms,  but  Quebec,  glorious 
under  its  summer  sun,  is  enchanting 
under  its  winter  snows.  All  is  life  and 
fun  and  bustle  to-night,  and  the  streets, 
where  the  snow  is  so  drv  with  frost 
that  it  is  kicked  before  the  foot  of  the 
passer-by  like  sand,  are  filled  with 
crowds  of  people  making  preparation 
for  the  genial  morrow.  Fabrique 
Street  and  St  Johns  are  alive  with 
sleighs  dashing  along  the  narrow  road- 


way nv  clevL'rly  creeping 
slojx'  past  the  Ksplanade.  F 
and  villages,  dotted  all 
whitt*  landscape  and  snugly] 
I  he  sides  of  the  mountain  lu 
guard  the  city  ;  from  sti-agjB 
port,  from  St.  F(.»ye  and  tli 
rettes,  come  sleighs  of  all 
fashions,  from  the  (pieer 
cariole  of  the  small  farmer 
coai-se  buti'alo  robes,  to  th 
pointed  graceful  vehicle  wl 
black  bt»ar-skin  sweeps  the 
hind  it.  The  air  is  mekx 
the  sound  of  sleigh  bells.  II 
to  a  sw(»et  harmonious  jangl 
silver-gilt,  red-tasselled,  a< 
proud  backs  of  the  splei 
whit'h  are  whirling  wealth  1 
its  Christmas-tree  shoppi 
close  bv  there  comes  a  sin 
tinkle  from  the  neck  of  a  pi 
beast  which  is  drawing  a  lo 
for  Christmas  fires  on  a  1 
trniiit'du^^WiX  whose  owner, : 
and  blanket-coated,  trudgej 
bv  its  side  with  manv  a  chf 
done  !  '  meditating  ho|>efu] 
prosjK'cts  of  a  sale. 

J.ooking  down  froiu  r)u 
race,  the  warm  lights  ])ee 
und(u*  the  steej)  tin-covere 
tiie  houses  far  below,  upon 
snow  cannot  rest,  the  wi<le 
the  riv<^r,  now  bearing  not 
her  dark  cold  bosrjm,  })Ut 
frozen  over,  though  soon  t 
the  Fates  are  kind  ;  the  I 
and  houses  of  Levis,  snow-c< 
dotted  with  fire-light  and 
across  the  water,  with  all 
ge^tions  of  life  and  cheerful 
and  misery,  of  man  defvii 
antl  nature,  still  and  deac 
her  time  to  catch  him  unaw 
these  things  make  up  a  pic 
which  a  man. may  look  long 
long.  From  one  of  the  ydi 
house  close  by  a  man  was  Ic 
thinking  ;  for  the  better  pa 
months  he  had  had  but  lit! 
of  doing  either. 

When  Colin   Menteith,  \ 
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instinct,  stumbled  in  a  foolish  drunken 
fashion  into  the  stern  of  the  fisher- 
man's boat,   where  his  friends   were 
awaiting   him,    he   fell  into  a  sleep 
which  lasted  till,  one  day  his  natural 
self  awoke  once  more,  to  find  a  body 
M  weakened  that  not  a  muscle  could 
be  found  with  strength  to  lift  a  finger 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying  ; 
with  all  his  brown  curly  hair  clipped 
and  shived  ofiT,    and  with  cheeks  so 
sunken    and    eyes    so    hollow    that 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  soul  ever   found   again    a    body 
fio  much  changed  for  the  worse.     He 
had  had   an   attack  of   brain    fever. 
Fortunatelv,   Cranstoun   was    in  the 
boat  when  he  had  reached  it,  and,  com- 
prehending more  than  he  saw,  he  had 
conveyed  his  poor  friend  up  to  Que- 
bec, though  with  infinite  difficulty,  till 
le  was  able  to  place  him  in  comfort- 
able quarters,  and  under  medical  care. 
Bow  terrible  had  been  the  struggle 
for  life,  when,  the   brain  on  fire  with 
excitement,    allowed    no   moment   of 
^est  to  the  poor  worn-out  bo<ly.     See- 
ing, with  the  vividness  of  its  original 
liorrible  reality,  a  struggle  with  a  foe 
"vho  did  not  exist,  feeling  the  stabs  of 
«  knife  which  was  not  even  a  shadow, 
ieaving  up  on  high,  in  arms  which 
*oon  ceased  to  possess  the  power  of 
*^ing  even  themselves,  the   sinewy 
athletic  frame  of  his  phantom  oppon- 
ent—hearing that  horrible  scream  of 
^gony,  the  vo^  of  the  real    *  homme 
^ui  crie,'  ringing  through  ears  which 
in  truth  heard  nothing;  and  then,  with 
one  superhuman  effort,  dashing  the 
kateful  form  on  to  the  cold  wet  rocks, 
'^hen  his  own  bed  was  the  hardest 
•pot  present  to  receive  the  creature  of 
*U8  femcy — what  wonder  that,  strong 
^nan  as  he  was,  mind  destroyed  mat- 
^rand  life  hung  by  a  thread.     Then, 
^or  hours,  he  would  sit  up  in  his  bed 
perfectly  still,  watching  with  glaring 
^68  the  twirling  of  eddies   and  cur- 
rents as  they  rushed  with  resistless 
''^  around  and  around — poor  soul ! 
•^bis  bedroom.      He  would  look  on, 
panting,  whUe    the    dreadful    head, 


with  its  load  of  brown  hair  noddeil 
backwards  and  forwartls  in  the  play- 
ful clutch  of  the  waves,  and  as  it  slid 
away  to  join  the  merry  dance  of  drift- 
wood he  would  shriek  at  it  till  it  van- 
ished from  a  gaze  which  had  known 
nothing  of  its  presence  into  a  whirl  of 
water  which  existed  only  in  imagina- 
tion. Then — he  would  begin  the 
whole  scene  over  again  !  Fortunately 
no  particular  excitement  had  been 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  Frank 
Devor.  He  had  gone  out  in  a  birch 
bark  canoe,  to  shoot  on  the  reef,  be- 
fore daybreak,  a  rash  thing  for  a  no- 
vice to  do  at  any  time,  and  a  particu- 
larly rash  act  in  a  heavy  mist.  His 
canoe  had  lieen  found,  half  filled  with 
water,  far  down  the  river,  it  was 
em])ty.  A  *  sad  accident '  had  oc- 
curred, and  Mr.  Devor  was  *  drowned.' 
So  the  newspapers  said,  and  they 
ought  to  know.  The  Saguenay  River 
contradicted  the  story.  The  doctors 
at  Quebec,  of  whom  Cranstoun  anxi- 
ously enquired  respecting  the  origin 
of  these  strange  hallucinations  of  his 
fnend's  brain,  were  quite  authorita- 
tive upon  the  subject ;  and  their  lucid 
explanations  of  how,  in  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  ganglia  con- 
nectincj  the  sensorv  nerves  from  the 
eve  with  the  cerebml  centres  of  vision 
and  the  gray  matter  of  the  frontal 
convolutions,  were  capable  of  produc- 
ing most  realistic  impressions  upon 
the  brain,  which  had  no  element  of 
reality  in  fact,  were  most  edifying 
and  satisfactory  to  the  listener.  Mr. 
Cranstoun's  friend  hail  probably,  they 
conjectured,  V)een  a  great  reader  of 
novela  Mr.  Cranstoun  admitted  that 
he  was. 

A  s  Men  teith,  sitting,  weakly  enough , 
but  still  sanely,  in  his  invalid's  chair, 
looks  dreamily  out  in  the  depressing 
dusk  of  evening  into  the  cold  world 
beyond  his  window,  the  warm  fire- 
light and  lighteil  lamps  within  trying 
in  vain  to  coax  him  into  kindlier 
thoughts,  a  tiny  tap  comes  to  his  door, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the 
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Iiaiulle,  a  little  thrt'f  v«»ui -old  girl  juits 
her  golden  head  into  (\\v  room,  and 
having  «*nt«*red,  and.  with  a  backward 
jmsh  of  her  whole  small  hody's  weight, 
shut  the  door  with  a  loud  slam,  u  ileli- 
cate  notification  to  tin*  invalid's  earsot 
her  presenc<*  there,  and  iAw.  duly  a|»- 
|»rooiat<Hl,  Kiys,  hy  way  |»robal)ly  of  a 
conces.sion  to  th<»  ])olit<'nesses  of 
society,  *  Mav  1  tum  in  i' 

*  Tum  in,  indeed  !  '  In*  says.  *  Well, 
[  should  sav  vou  are  in  already.  What 
<lo  you  think  \ 

They  lM)th  lau^h  over  this  big  joke, 
and  the  mite,  who  carries  a  <loll  witli 
the  j»inke.st  <»f  ih»'eks,  tawniest  of 
hair  and  bluest  of  eyes,  cud<lle<l  up  to 
lier  own  wee  breast  like  the  miniature 
woman  she  is.  to  say  nothing  of  a  big 
jiicture  book  of  nurser^  tales  under 
the  other  arm,  runs  across  the  room 
to  his  chair,  and,  first  <le|K)8iting  her 
load  upon  his  knees,  noisily  drags  an- 
other cliair  to  his  side  ms  a  means  of 
mounting  to  the  s;ime  blissful  emi- 
nence. 

*  Well,  little  witch,'  he  Siiys,  strok- 
in«jthe  j^olden  head  f«>ndlv.  '  and  what 
liave  you  got  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

M.)h,  I've  dot  8um]>sin  to  say  to 
zoo  pesently. ' 

*  Oh,  now  !  let  it  be  now,'  he  an- 
swers. *  T  imjdnreyou,  fair  maid,  ni>t 
"  pesently."     I  hate  j)esently.' 

Then,  after  a  j)retty  affectation  of 
finding  the  place  for  him  in  her  lK)ok 
bv  tlie  letterpress  rather  tlian  V»y  the 
pictures,  slie  descended  from  her 
perch  and,  with  hands  folded  deco- 
rously behind  her  little  back,  enchants 
the  ears  of  her  audience  by  reciting,  in 
a  manner  ])rint  can  but  faintly  ex- 
press, the  well-beloyed  of  children 
ditty  : 

'Sin'  a  8on^  o'  i(is)K-nce, 

I»..t  it  till  ()'  hie, 
Sor  an'  tcnty  bat  binlx 

Itatc  in  a  pic. 
Whtn  the  pie  was  oj>enc<l 

The  hirds  Ixdaii  tu  hW, 
Wasn't  that  a  dainty  dis' 

Tn  !*et  Iwfore  thetin'.* 

*  If  you  don't  come  and  kiss  me  at 
once/  he  says,  *  I  shall  go  mad.' 

She  is  quite  accustomed  to  his  chaff. 
*Be  twiet,   there's   some  more/  is 


all  the  lesponse   she  nuikes  t< 
peal. 

*  Some  more  is  there?  < 
the  Meani  then.' 

His  han<l  involuntarily  pla 
his  wjitcli-chaiii,  and  the  lo< 
fingers  open  shows  a  fair  vo 
face  opposite  to  i\  l<x*k  of  sof 
hair,  wonderfully  like  to  th 
the  little  maiden  in  her  whi 
with  its  blue  sash  around 
waist.  stan<ling  op]>osite  to  hi 

With    a  gulp  tor  a    fresh 
br(»ath  sht*  goes  on — 

'  Tlif  tin'  wiis  iti  hi*<  tountin'  h«»i 

T'luntin'  mil  h:s  money. 
Till  twrrn  w:is  in  tin*  purlour 

Kilt  in'  U'd  an  h"nc\. 
Thi-  ni.i'«l  was  in  the  dardcn 

nunin'  «>ut  the  t«vs, 
1':inii-  »  'ittle  hat-l  ird 

And  nippi-4l  uflF  her  nose.* 

*  There  I  now  you  tan  ti; 
you  like- it's  finis;<l.'  sh« 
gniciously. 

His  haiul  was  over  his  f 
as  the  child  looked,  two  b 
came  trickling  <lown  upon  tl: 

'  Why,     you're    tyin','     s 
don't  tv.'     And  she  nestle«l 
in   his  breast  by    wav-    of    c< 
h(M'  small  utmo.st  of  consolati 
dn'W  her  to  him  ami  kis.sed  1 

'  Let  me  tum  up  and  see  1 
said  the  fairy  :  and,  without 
for  permi.ssion,  .^he  proct 
mount  upon  jiis  knee. 

*  Who  is  this,  Alie  ?  '  he  si 
ing  up  the  locket  bcfoijp  her. 

'Poor  man)ma,'  she  said, 
the  locket. 

*  And  who  am  I  I  ' 

This  was  evidently  a  regi 
ness  —  this  game  of  qu(?stior 
swer. 

'  You  ]  You're  i)oor  mam 
lover,'  she  replied. 

*  And  what  are  you  ? '  he 
'  I'm  j>oor  mamma's  darlir 

*  Any  thin-'  eLse] ' 

She  burst   into  a  j^erfect 
laughter,  and,    throwing    h( 
!   arms  al)out  his  neck,   she 
'   out:— - 

*Ye8  I  I'm  your  little  six 
for  ever  and  ever.* 
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THRO*  fretted  roof,  and  dim  cathedral  aisle, 
With  heart  and  voice,  prolong  the  glad  refrain 

Of  Angel's  song,  first  heard  o'ar  Bethlehem's  plain, 
Thro'  centuries  of  war,  of  strife,  and  guile  ; 
And  shall  we  not  cry  peace  !  aye,  peace  to  all, 

And  joy  as  well,  in  Christmas  homes  to-day  ; 

May  speech  and  song  and  ancient  roundelay 
Old  bygone  memories  and  joys  recall ; 
For  we  are  one  by  human  sighs  and  tears, 

And  link'd  by  bonds,  both  sacred  and  divine ; 
While  race  to  race,  in  all  the  future  years 

Rich  in  all  knowledge  of  the  passing  time. 
Shall  wider  grow,  and  science,  art  proclaim 

Cirood  will  to  all  of  every  clime  and  name. 


kou:nd  the  table. 


|\0  any  of  the  guests  ever  make 
^  scrap-books,  I    wonder  1     Scrap- 
'Htoks  are  so  nice,  I  really  love  to  look 
J  *t  them.  To  me  no  book  is  half  so  inter- 
esting as  a  pretty  scrap-book,  with  the 
Scrape  neatly  pasted  in, — of  course, — 
*ud  a   few   pictures    to   relieve   the 
'Jionotony.     I  am  a  regular  old  scrap- 
^k  maker,  and   I  think  I  have  re- 
**Uced    the   art    to    a    real    science. 
One  might  just  as  well  make  a  hand- 
^me  scrap-book  as  an  ugly  one.     It 
^ay  require  more  pains  and  a  little 
^Xerciae  of  the  quality  called  patience, 
periiaps,  but  look   at  the  result !     I 
«ave  no  less  than  four  scrap-books, 
ft^nd  when  my  friends  drop  in  on  me  of 
*  rainy  or  stormy  day,  they  tell  me  it 
^  a  real  pleasure  to   sit   by   the  fire 
'^th  one  of   my   scrap-books   before 


them.  I  prefer  to  have  all  my  books- 
of  the  same  size  and  style,  and  in  past- 
ing my  scraps  I  always  use  a  napkin 
or  a  linen  rag,  and  rub  my  scraps 
down  hard  on  the  page,  until  there  is 
not  a  wrinkle  or  a  crease  to  be  seen. 
When  it  dries  it  looks  as  hartl  and  brit- 
tle as  a  printed  i>age  in  any  book.  I 
never  use  fiour  paste,  nor  gum  arabic, 
nor  mucilage,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  because  the  former  gets 
sour,  and,  by-and-bye,  the  scraps  begin 
to  peel  off;  and  the  gum  runs  through 
to  the  ink,  and  the  clipping  soon  com- 
mences to  look  soiled  and  black.  My 
brother  is  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  and 
he  has  enlightened  me  as  to  the  beht 
article  for  scrap-book  purposes.  Ask 
in  any  chemist's  shop  for  a  little 
druggist's  paste,    and     you   can    get 
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enough  for  a  f«'\v  tviits  to  nvike  a  IjDok 
of  forty  or  titty  pn^jjes.  Von  can  st-c 
the  stutT  I  mean  in  small  j>irs  on 
the  a|)(.>th<vary"s  coiiMtrr.  It  is  usctl 
for  sticking  on  lalx'is.  an«l  it  is  a  (•l<^•ln 
and  almost  tr:uis]>anMit  suhstanct*. 
Y«>u  nevtT  have  unv  tnniMo  with  it. 
It  is  alwavs  availa}»U\  and  if,  from 
long  standing,  it  sliouLl  In'oomodry,  a 
tahh'spoonful  of  hot  or  cold  wat^^r  will 
soon  make  it  all  ri^^ht  again,  and  re- 
duce  it  to  tln^  ])roj)(n*  <'onsistenco  for 
immediate  use.  If  vou  want  to  make 
the  paste  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  ask  at  your  druggist's  for  iialf 
an  ounce  of  j>ure  gum  tragacanth 
and  a  (juarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
acacia.  Mix  these  togetlier  in  a  cup, 
and  pour  water  over  tliem.  In  an 
hour  or  two  the  j)aste  will  be  ready, 
and  I  have  never  known  it  to  prove 
unsatisfactory. 

In  making  your  scra])-hook  you 
shouhl  aim  at  varietv,  and  as  tliere 
are  ])lenty  of  coloured  pictures  to  he 
had  at  small  prices,  tlien*  can  he  no 
ditHculty  in  securing  that  end.  I>o 
not  till  your  book  with  pictures  either, 
but  j)ay  pai-ticular  attention  to  your 
reading  matter.  There  are  hun<lre<ls 
of  pretty  poems  going  about  in  the 
news[)apers,  numberless  anecdotes  of 
famous  personages,  cute  little  stories, 
funny  paragraphs,  sketches  of  people 
and  clever  new8}>aper  criticisms  of 
men,  women  and  books,  and  from 
these  materials  it  is  a  very  easy  thing, 
for  any  one  of  t;iste,  to  make  (piite  an 
acceptable  volume  of  the  brightest 
things  to  l>e  had.  1  know  a  young 
friend  of  mine  who  has  been  making 
acrap-books  for  tive  years,  and  shti  has 
no  less  than  ten  complete  volumes, 
and  a  new  one  partly  under  way  now. 
I  never  tire  of  looking  at  them.  I 
think  one  can  hardly  do  better  during 
the  coming  winter  evenings  than 
spend  an  odd  hour,  now  and  then,  in 
the  very  enjoyable  occupation  of  mak- 
ing a  scrap-book.  The  plejisure  after- 
wards will  amply  repay  all  the  trouble 
you  may  go  to. 

Sophie. 


—.lust  ab(mt  this  time  everylx 
been  wishing  everybody  else,  a 
i/hristmas,'  and  family  partie 
ni«M  to  discuss  th(?  regulation 
Mud  ])liim  ])iulding,  and  surprise 
or  less  successful,  have  been  coi: 
and  all  well-ciunlitioned  pei*soi 
been  doing  their  best  in  lool 
speech,  and  behaviour,  to  do 
to  the  grest  /ct*"  duij  of  the  year 
no  iloubt,  some  of  those  more 
so])hical  and  *  advanced*  indi^ 
whose  mission  it  seems  to  be  t 
simple  folk  uncomfortable,  ha^ 
moralising,  inwardly,  if  not  out 
on  the  hollowness  and  convent] 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  wonderi 
long  this  highly  developed  age,  ^ 
*  cultui-e  '  and  common  sense,  i 
to  keep  up  so  childish  an  obse 
Well,  we  may  at  once  admit  t 
^  merrv  C^hristmas'  U  often  a  ni 
mality,  that  the  average  Ch 
party  is  often  a  very  com  mo 
affair,  that  Christmas  gifts  are 
trm/t^  the  s])ontaneous  tokens  ( 
tion,  but  are  often  rather  a  liei 
on  the  iShmder  resources  of 
nished  pui*ses,  and  that  it  is 
meanscommon  forlong  absenta; 
estranged  fjrodigal  sons,  or  hu 
or  bi'othei*s,  to  return  approp 
on  the  eve  of  Christmas  dav,  J 
invariablv  do  in  the  blessed  n 
story-land.  What  then !  W< 
have  ideal  Christmases  anv  mo: 
we  have  ideal  lives.  We  hav» 
to  match  these  very  comraonpk 
imperfect  lives  and  characters  c 
but  though  they  partake,  as  the 
must,  of  human  imperfection, 
not  at  all  follow  that  we  she 
better  without  them.  No  !  le 
thankful  for  our  Christmas  da 
apart  "from  the  great  event 
it  more  s|>ecially  commemorat 
in  honour  of  which  we  cha 
Christmas  song.  Let  us  be  tl: 
that,  even  in  the  scientific  n 
Professor  Huxley  and  his  di 
this  great  Christian  observance 
its  place,  a  witness  to  the  p< 
mind  over  matter,  and  to  the  dc 
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element   in   man  ;  a   witness   to   the 
power  of  a  principle  other  than  that 
of  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest,*  and  a 
*  law*  which  is  not  that  of  blind  re- 
lentless *  force !  *    Let  us  be  thankful 
that  Christmas  day  testifies  to  the  rest 
of  the  year,  of  what  the  rest  of   the 
year  should  be,  in  its  brotherly  kind- 
ness, its  charity,  its  closer  drawing  of 
the  bonds  of  family  union  and  family 
love     Let  us  be  thankful  for  its  ten- 
derness to  the  little  children,   in  the 
spirit  of   Him  whose  birth    the  day 
commemorates,  so  that  in  their  inno- 
cent glee  we  may  still  catch  some  of 
the  truest  echoes  of  the  first  *  Christ- 
mas Carol,'  which   floated  above    the 
silent  Syrian  plains.    Let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  each  one  of  its  humanising  in- 
fluences, which  draw  us  out   of  the 
oirster  shell  of  selfj  so  that  even  they 
W  rejoice  in  the  Christmas  joy  of 
others,  to  whom    no    *  Merry  Christ- 
mas,' no  blessed  Christmas  reunion  is 
an?  longer   personally  possibla     Let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood  which  it  strengthens  and 
intensities,  so  that  the  happiest  may 
feel,  amid  theirabundant  blessings,  for 
Jfuch  heavy  hearted  sufferers   as  the 
victims  of  the   Olasgow  Bank   Direc- 
tors, or  those  still  more  pitiable  suf- 
ferers among  far  away  valleys,  devas- 
^ted  by  battle,  or  massacre,  or  famine. 
Let  ns  be   thankful  that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  gathers  into  its  ample  em- 
brace, even   the  waifs  and  strays   of 
bumanity,  that  some  rays  of  its  light 
penetrate  to  the  poorest  homes,  steal 
even  into  |K>or-house8  and  prisons,  and 
w^at  its  generous  warmth    convinces 
«ven  a  Scrooge  that  the  Tiny   Tims 
bave  their  blessed  mission,  and  do  not 
belong  to  the  *  surplus  population'  af- 
^  all !    Let  us  think  what  our  year 
^onldbe  without  its  Christmas  Day, 
^bat  our  lives  would  be  without  their 


Christmas  memories,  their  softening 
influences  of  Christmas  past  and  pre- 
sent ;  and  then  we  shall  be  more  ready 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  its 
observance  has  brought  to  the  world, 
and  to  estimate  it  as  not  the  least  of 
the  many  blessings  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  the  *  divine 
event'  which  the  Christian  world  com- 
memorates on  Christmas  Day. 

F. 

—On  the  Christmas  Eve  of   1873,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  witness  a  singular 
and  beautiful  phenomenon.  The  night 
was  calm,  but  not  very  cold  ;  the  sky 
was  clear,  with  the  exception  of  small 
fleecy  clouds,   which   now  and    then 
flitted  before  and  obscured  the  moon, 
which  was  about  three-quarters  full 
Near  midnight,  the  moon  having  al- 
most   reached   the   zenith,    these  soft 
fleeces  seemed    to  have   concentrated 
themselves    into   one    cloud   directly 
across  her  disc;  and  this  had  assumed 
the  shap^  of   an  immense  and   lumi- 
nous cross.     Perfect  in    form,   sharp 
and  clear  in  outline,  it  looked  as  if  cut 
in  purest  alabaster,   whilst  the  moon 
was  set  like  a  softly  glowing  jewel  in 
the  centre  of  the  cross.     The  spectacle 
was  sublime,  and,  ap|>earing  just  when 
it  did,  seemed  like  a  beautiful  miracle 
of  the  holy  season  at  hand.     It  was  a 
Divine  poem  written  upon  the  face  of 
nature.     It  was  as  if  the  Star  in  the 
East  of  eighteen   centuries  ago  were 
sliown  us  now  a  cross  ^-emblem  of  all 
that  Divine  love  had  done  for  us,  even 
as  the  Star  had  been  a  promise  of  what 
would  be  dona     And  in  this  sign  of 
fulfilment,    cus   in  the  olden   one    of 
prophecy,  was  to  be  read  alike  the  glad 
tidings  ;  the  assurance  of  '  Peace  on 
Earth  and  Good  Will  Towards  Men  ! ' 
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NO.  1. 


IN  the  Old  World,  the  Eastern. 
Question  and  its  ramifications 
still  fill  the  scene.  England  declares 
her  determination  to  enforce,  Kussia 
professes  her  willingness  to  execute, 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  To  enforce  or 
execute  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  possi- 
ble to  no  mortal  power.  The  supposed 
settlement  embodied  in  that  treaty 
was  a  diplomatic  structure  built  in 
defiance  of  the  decrees  of  nature.  It 
assumed  the  finality  of  a  mere  stage 
in  the  descent  of  the  avalanche.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  cannot  be  preserved. 
It  is  one  of  those  military  empires  of 
the  East  which  have  never  become 
industrial  orcivilized,and  whioh  when, 
the  era  of  conquest  being  over,  their 
military  force  has  declined,  have  in 
them  no  antidote  to  dissolution,  no 
source  of  renewed  life.  Vain  have 
been  all  attemj^ts  to  prop  it  perma- 
nently with  arms  ;  still  more  vain  all 
attempts  to  regenerate  it  by  loans. 
Each  successive  loan  has  aggravated 
the  malady  of  corruption,  and  hast- 
ened the  steps  of  death. 

There  are  two  strong  currents  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  running  oppo- 
site ways.  Recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  both,  we  must,  of  course,  pre- 
sent the  view  which  commends  itself 
to  us.  In  the  struggle  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  the  Muscovite,  what- 
ever his  motives  may  be  (and  they  are 
probably  as  mixed  as  those  of  men  and 
nations  in  general),  has  the  advantage 
of  fighting  onthesideof  nature,  which 
ordains  that  the  dead  Turkish  Empire 
shall  be  burietl,  and  that  the  young 
nationalities,  which  Ottoman  nde  has 
repressed,  shall  have  freedom  to  rise, 
and  to  restore  to  civilization  and  fruit^ 
fulness  the  bai'barized  and  desolated 
coasts  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 


England,  in  maintaining  the  ii: 
and  independence  of  Turkey,  i 
ing  against  nature ;   in  strugg 
prevent   the   resurrection   of 
alities,  she  is  struggling  both 
nature  and  her  nobler  self, 
seizure  of  Cyprus  she  has  disq 
herself,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
for  the  part  of  a  disinterested  d 
of  civilization   against    the    C 
But  a  policy  of  selfish,  and  ulti 
hopeless,   repression  in    the    ] 
Mediterranean  is  entailed  upon 
the  possession  of  India,  now  t 
route  is  by  the  Suez  Canal, 
route  were  still  by  the  Cape,  E 
would    be  generously   promoti 
emancipation  of  Bulgaria  and 
tension  of  Greece. 

In  tbo  case  of  Bulgaria  th( 
ness  of  the  policy  to  which  En^ 
reduced  bv  her  interest,  real 
posed,  has  become  very  appare 
single  Bulgaria,  being  strong, 
have  been  independent,  and  its 
sion  of  a  post  on  the  -^gean 
hardly  have  been  a  serious  me 
the  gi*eatest  naval  power  in  the 
Two  weak  Bulgarias,  which  I 
is  struggling  to  call  into  existen 
almost  inevitably  fall  under  th 
ence  of  Russia,  who  will  be 
present  herself  both  as  a  proi 
and  as  a  patroness  of  union.  1\ 
almost  be  supposed  that;  Russi 
stroke  of  Machiavellian  policy, 
trapped  England  into  takir 
odious  pai*t  of  insisting  on  an  i 
ticable  division,  and  thereby  m 
deadly  enemy  of  a  young  natic 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  co 
within  the  limits  of  the  Turki 
pire,  the  imbroglio  seems  lil 
spread.  Austria  trembles,  a 
without  reason.     She  has  total! 
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in  the  attempt  to  fuse  into  one  nation, 
under  a  common  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment, the  various  members  of  her 
heterogeneous  Empire,  while  the  bond 
of  fe»ir  which,  in    former  days,   held 
them  together  has  been  removed  by 
the  decline   of   the    Turkish    power. 
The  G^erman,  Magyar    and    Slavonic 
elements  start  asunder  at  the  touch  of 
any  question   which  concerns  the    in- 
terest or  the  sentiment  of  race.     An 
irresistible  attraction  draws  the  Ger- 
nian  element  towards  the  Fatherland, 
and  Bismarck  may  well  abstain  fi*oni 
snatching  by  force  that  which,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  time  will  bring.   But 
the  immediate  cause  of  alarm  to  Aus- 
tria is  the  growth  in  her  neighbour- 
hood of  Slavonic  communities,  which 
^w^  agitate  and  attract  her  own  Slava 
Xhe  dread  of  this  draws   her  to  the 
Bide  of  England,  to  whom  she  brings 
an  alliance  which  is,  unfortunately,  at 
once  that  of  an  incurable  invalid  and 
tliat  of  a  bad  cause. 

The  cautious  policy  which  avoided 
pushing  the  British  Empire  aggres- 
sively up  to  the  Russian,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  two  Empires  might  co- 
exist in  peace,  has  been  reversed  in 
Asia  Minor  by  the  defensive  alliance 
'^"ith  Turkey,  and  is  being,  at  the  same 
time,  reversed  by  the  same  party  on 
the  North- Western  frontier  of  India. 
It  is  idle  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  quarrel  with  the  Ameer.  The 
f^rime  Minister  of  England  has  avo  weil 
that  the  real  object  of  the  war  is  the 
I'ectification  of  the  British  frontier, 
'^'hich,  he  says,  ia  at  present  hap- 
^uuard,  but  by  taking  from  the  Auieer 
a  part  of  his  territory  is  to  be  made 
«*cientifia  To  pick  a  convenient  quar- 
«^1  with  a  half-civilized  potentate  is 
Uot  difficult,  particularly  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  threatened  with  cur- 
t-ailment of  his  territory,  if  not  with 
annexation.  The  Ameer  will,  of 
<5our8e,  succumb  to  the  British  j)ower ; 
Afghanistan  will  be  conquered,  a  por- 
tion of  it  annexed  outright,  and  the 
^^st  turned  into  a  vassal  kingdom, 
^^ilated,  like  the  Indian  principali- 


ties, by  an  English  envoy.  Thenceforth 
the  Afghan  tribes  will  probably  be 
unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  though  we  need  not  expect 
a  repetition  of  the  former  disaster,  the 
country  is  not  likely  to  l>e  held  with- 
out much  trouble  and  gi-eat  expense. 
There  is,  so  far,  nothing  whatever  to 
prove  that  Russia  is  behind  the 
Ameer.  It  seems  certain  that  he  has 
not  been  supplieil  by  her  with  arms, 
much  less  with  troopa  The  chances, 
therefore,  are  against  immeiliate  war 
between  England  and  Russia,  and  in 
favour  of  some  temporary  aiTange- 
uient  of  their  rival  pn^tensions  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  Am(*er.  It 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  the  jKirsonal  leanings  of  the  pres- 
ent Czar  are  thoi*oughly  pacific,  and 
that  had  he  been  trusted  in  the  first 
instance,  instead  of  being  rejjelle<l  and 
insulted,  the  Turkish  question  might 
have  been  settled,  for  a  time  at  least, 
without  a  war.  But  the  thread  of  his 
life  is  worn  and  frail,  and  liLs  son's 
character  is  ctist  in  a  diffei-ent  mould. 

Two  paths  now  lie  before  the  Eng- 
lish peoj)le — the  old  one  of  industry 
and  moderation,  the  new  one  of  mili- 
tary aggranilizenient — and  the  ques- 
tion which  of  these  paths  they  shall 
take  is  to  them  the  all  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  It  is  not  suprising 
to  hear  that  there  are  schemes  on  foot 
for  the  formation  of  a  third  party  re- 
presenting the  opinions  of  such  men  as 
Lortl  Derby  and  Lord  Grey,  who  are 
Conservative  with  regard  to  home 
affairs,  but  believe  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Conservative 
Government  is  leading  the  country  to 
ruin.  An  intense  struggle  of  opinion 
is  going  on,  and  the  opposite  theories 
of  national  moi*ality  are  being  pre- 
sented in  the  sharpest  forms.  Sir 
James  Stephen,  as  the  philosopher  and 
friend  of  Aggrandizement,  boldly  repu- 
diates those  restraints  of  international 
law  the  imposition  of  which  upon  law- 
less for.  e  was  supposed  to  be  the  great 
achieve  lent   of    modern  civilization, 
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and  maintaiiis  that  tin-  •h'alinirs  «»t' 
England  witli  weaker  natinns  :nv  to 
be  detennin(Mn»\  licr  *  policy/  not  l>v 
the  rules  of  ri^^ht.  Mr.  J. Mines  IJaiu, 
in  his  '  Philoso])liy  of  War,'  if  we 
mav  pnlge  hy  a  n'vi^^^  of  the  work, 
goes  even  further  than  Sir  James 
Stephen,  and  wishes  to  n-stoi-e.  for 
the  ))enetit  of  tlie  strong,  that  pri- 
meval state  of  things  in  which  the 
human  lierds  lived  like  other  wild 
animals,  in  a  normal  state  of  mutual 
hostility,  and  the  most  vigorous  hrute 
survived.  On  the  (►th<*r  hand,  the 
cause  of  civilized  morality  issup])orted 
in  the  Forin/fflith/  ll'vinr  \^\  Mr.  I.owe, 
who,  we  mav  safelv  sav.  is  as  free  from 
weak  sentimentality,  or  weakness  of 
any  kind,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  or  Mr. 

Ram. 

The  exist«'nce  of   dis.sension   in  the 
Government   itself    is  denied  ;    hut  it 
was  denied   iust  as  roundlv  at   a  time 
when,  as  subsecpiently   ap]>eared,  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  on   the 
brink    of    resignation.      There  can   be 
little   doulit    that   the   summoning  of 
Parliament  re]»r<*sents  a  partial  \ictory 
of  the  more  moderate  section   of  the 
Cabinet  ovtn-  their  extreme  colleagues. 
The    Prime  ^linister    has  never  con 
ceah'd    his   dislike   of    Parliamentary 
government    or      his    pn^ferencc;    for 
government      by      prei-ogative,      and 
tbroughotit  these   transactions  he   has 
been  evidently  striving  to  exercise  the 
power  of   the  Crown  without  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament.     But  his  colleagues 
are  younger  men  ;  they  have  a  future 
before  them,  and    they  are  probably 
unwilling  to  let    their    chief    commit 
them  to  desi>erate  courses.      A  serious 
revei'se  in  a  war  commenced  without 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  would,  they 
know,  be  their  in^litical  niin.     While 
Lord  Derby  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
Lord   Salisbury   had    a  rival    for  the 
succession,  and    he  was  afraid   to  op- 
pose   the    Prime    Minister,   in   whose 
power  the  decision  lay ;  now  he  is  rid  of 
bis  rival,  and  can  affonl  to  take  his  own 
line,  for  h's  resignation  would  unques- 
tionably le  fatal  to  the  Government. 


in  th«'  eountrv  the  tide  seems  of 
late  to  have  been  turning  against 
Ministor.s.  In  Parliament  the  Gov 
ernment  is  still  sure  of  its  majority. 
Perha])s  some  of  the  city  m«'Diberf 
mav  share  the  feai^s  excite<l  bv  th€ 
]>resent  policy  among  the  coniraer 
cial  classes,  and  it  may  j>ossibly  be  tc 
such  waverers  that  the  threat  ol 
a  <lissolution  is  addressed.  Two  oi 
three  timt^s  before,  warnings  of  a  dis^ 
solution  have  l>een  given,  but  eacl 
time  the  ( Jovernment  has  recoileil  fron 
the  step,  warned  probably  by  the  elec 
tioneering  agents,  whom  it  constantl] 
consults,  that  there  was  danger  of  i 
loss  of  seats,  which  wimld  look  like  i 
condemnation  of  its  ])olicy.  If  a  gei 
eral  election  now^  takes  place  there  ca 
be  l»ut  little  doubt  that  the  Oppositic 
will  gain,  though  it  is  not  at  all  like 
that  the  Government  majority  will 
wiped  out.  The  Tories  have  the  gr« 
advantage  of  j>ossessing  in  the  lax 
owners,  with  their  vassal  train  of  t^ 
ant  farmers,  in  the  clergy,  the  liceni 
victuallers,  and  the  poptdace  of  '^ 
cities  organized  into  Conservat 
Working  Men's  Clubs,  a  mass  of  s^ 
porters  which  is  absolutely  obedi  < 
to  the  command  of  the  party,  f^ 
which  no  advei*se  argument  can  mo 
In  the  regular  course  of  things,  ^ 
end  of  the  present  Parliament  is  M 
very  distant,  and  the  Tories  mav  de 
it  their  l>est  j)olicy  to  get  a  fresh  se^^ 
years'  lease  of  power,  even  at  some  ^ 
rifice  of  numerical  strength,  befu 
the  j)rogress  of  the  reaction  has  co» 
pletely  turned  the  scale. 

The  ardour  of  Jingoism*  could  bafl 
ly  fail  to  be  chilled  by  comraerc 
distress.  There  is  in  England  an  e 
ormous  amount  of  inherited  oraccum 
lated  wealth,  which  has  scarcely  y 
been  touched  by  the  depression  ;  b« 
among  the  commercial  and  industri 
classes  the  suffering  is  severe,  and  t. 
otitlook  gloomy  in  the  extreme.   In  t 


*  N(»  ap<^ik)}ry  is  lu  eded  for  the  use  of  this  wo- 
wjjich,  though  a  new  comer,  is  as  cuniplrtelf  luu 
ralized  a«  its  French  cotinKrpart,  Chautinum, 
as  the  English  Whig  and  Tory. 
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GmldLall  speech  the  Prime  Minister 
bade  his  hearers  look  for  a  return  of 
prosperity  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
provement which  had  commenced  in 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  English  in- 
dustry is  to  be  relieved  by  the  revived 
activity  of  its  most  dangerous  rival. 
Unless  things  take  a  favourable  turn 
we  must  be  prepared  for  a  spectacle 
of  industrial  distress  such  as  has  hard- 
ly ever  been  seen.  Within  the  last 
century,  and  e^^pecially  since  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  England  has  given 
birth  to  an  immense  population  wholly 
dependent  on  manufactures  for  their 
bread,  besides  the  multitudes  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  trade  and  in 
the  general  business  of  distribution. 
The  effect  of  a  permanent  loss  of  work 
among  these  masses  would  be  sec- 
ond in  its  hideousness  only  to  that 
of  an  Indian  famine.  History,  sj^eak- 
ing  from  the  grass-grown  streets  of 
many  a  once  thronged  and  busy  city, 
tells  us  that  commerce,  though  boun- 
tiful, has  wings ;  and  one  element  of 
the  miraculous  prosperity  of  England, 
the  monopoly  of  manufactures  which 
fell  to  her  through  the  devastation  of 
Europe  by  the  great  continental  wai's, 
has  departed  to  return  no  more.  Wa- 
ges have  been  falling  with  terrible  ra- 
pidity, notwithstanding  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  workingmen  to  maintain 
them  at  their  former  level  by  strikes. 
The  result  must  be  a  great  cheapening 
of  English  labour  and  its  products, 
^hich  will  expose  the  manufacturers 
of  other  countries,  including  Canada, 
^  severer  competition. 

If  an  ardent   Imperialist  wants  to 
^derstand  how  a  patriotic   English- 
man can  be  opposed  to  a  policy  of  ag- 
grandizement,  let    him   take  a  walk 
trough   one  of   the  low  quarters   of 
London,  or  of   any  one  of  tlie  great 
^glish  cities,    and   afterwards    visit 
the  cottages  of  the  labourers  in  one  of 
^he  poorer  agricultural  counties.     He 
^1  then  be  able,  perhaps,  to  sympa- 
^iiize  with  those  who  think  that  gov- 
^niment  and    the    community   have 


some  objectsof  pressing  concern  nearer 
atliand  than  Cabulor  Batoum.  But  the 
rulers  whose  thoughts  are  engrossed 
by  the  game  which  they  are  playing  at 
Cabul  and  Batoum,  are  meml>ersof  an 
aristocratic  class  which  hardly  ever 
comes  into  contact  with  the  masses  of 
want,  ignorance  and  misery  lying  close 
to  their  own  doors.  The  corrupt  dema- 
gogism  of  the  United  States  is  expen- 
sive as  well  as  demoralizing  ;  but  it  is- 
not  so  expensive  as  the  total  misdirec- 
tion of  the  policy  and  energies  of  an 
industrial  nation  by  a  ruling  class  un- 
connected with  industiy  and  living 
apai*t  from  the  people. 

The  Message  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  opened 
the  Session  at  Washington,  is  flouted 
by  some  American  journals  as  "  mild 
optimism."  Friendly  onlookers  will 
perhaps  be  more  tolerant  of  mildness 
than  partisans,  and  as  the  President's 
optimism  is  not  indiscriminate  or  un- 
qualified, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
unwarranted.  The  financial  burden 
which  the  war  left  upon  the  country, 
continues  to  be  lightened  by  the  re- 
duction both  of  the  piincipal  debt  and 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  financiers  as  well  as  to- 
the  relief  of  the  people ;  and  if  com- 
mercial prosperity  cannot  be  said  to 
have  returned,  symptoms  of  its  return 
appear.  Furnaces  which  have  been 
idle  for  ten  years,  are  now  in  blast 
again.  But  there  is  a  still  better  cause 
both  for  rejoicing  and  for  hope  in  the 
recent  victory  of  h.Mrd  money,  and  the 
assurance  thereby  aflbrded  of  a  sound 
currency,  the  life  of  trade.  It  is  true  that 
the  Greenback  vote  in  the  late  election 
was  large,  though  by  no  means  so  large 
as  everybody  expected  it  to  be,  and  in 
case  of  a  square  fight  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  the 
Greenbackers  might  be  strong  enough 
to  turn  the  scale.  But  a  great  many 
Democrats,  especially  in  the  commer- 
cial and  banking  centres,  are  hai*d 
money  men,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, that  if  they  are  not  office  seekers. 
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or  wirepullers,  they  will  allow  their 
allegiance  to  a  faction  to  carry  theni 
the  length  of  voting  for  national  ruin 
Once  more  the  KepuMic  has  Invn 
save«l  from  a  great  [u-ril,  hy  the  >un', 
though  slow,  awakening  of  tin-  g«K.(l 
sense  of  its  i)eoi>h'.  The  victory  itself 
was  not  more  valuahle  than  tiie  way 
in  which  it  was  won.  A  ([uestion  so 
intricat*?,  so  <lry,  ami  s«;  unavailal»k* 
for  clap-traj)  rhetoric  as  the  currency, 
puts  the  popular  intelligence  an«l  the 
principle  of  self-guvcrnment  t<>  the 
severest  possible  test  ;  an^l  in  this  case 
the  test  was  well  home.  The  jMM)ph* 
when  fnirlv  aroused  to  the  neccssitv  of 
attention,  gave  theii-  min<lstuthe  .sub- 
ject, listened  to  the  arguments,  mas- 
tered the  essential  points  and  voti-d 
riiiht.  It  was  noticed  that  the  vcjtt'  on 
the  right  side  was  largest  where  the 
politicians,  who  generally  give  the  jieo- 
ple  credit  for  less  wisdom  and  morality 
than  they  possess,  had  the  courage;  of 
their  opini<ms,  and  put  the  issue 
lK)ldly.  There  has  seldom  In^en  a  l)et- 
ter  national  debate,  or  one  which  more 
clearly  i)roved  how  great  an  advantage 
it  is  to  politic^il  economists  and  teach- 
ers of  political  science  generally,  to 
be  forced  U>  put  their  theories  in  a 
practical  form  and  bring  them  to  a 
level  with  the  intelligence  of  ordinary 
men.  The  smartest  thing  said  in 
the  discussion  was,  '  If  the  State  can 
make  money,  wliy  does  it  come  to  me 
for  taxes  I '  We  did  not  liappen  to 
see  the  Gr(;enback  answer. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
same  good  sense  which  yesterday  re- 
jected Greenbackism  did  not  lifteen 
years  ago  put  its  veto  on  inconverti- 
ble pai)er.  By  doing  so,  it  would  have 
averted  fearful  derangement  of  com- 
merce and  also  the  industrial  disputes 
arising  from  iluctuatioJis  in  the  value 
of  wages,  as  well  {is  an  enormous  ad- 
dition to  the  burden  of  national  debt. 
In  justice  to  the  Greenbackers  it  must 
l>e  remembered  that  many  of  them  are 
being  absolutely  crushed,  as  mortgag- 
ors or  debtors  in  other  ways,  by  the 
pressui'e  of  liabilities  contracted  ori- 


ginally in  depi-eciated  pap 
now,  the  pa])er  having  risen  t 
dev(  Miring  the  whole  of  their  i 
This  it  is,  not  th^  mere  spirit  • 
lent  repudiation,  that  has 
mainspring  of  the  greenback 
l>es[>air  is  a  violent  counsel 
tress  far  shcnt  (if  despair  led 
lish  landlords,  when  the  pric 
corn  fell  after  the  close  of  tl 
war  ic*  use  tlieir  control  o\\ 
ment  fur  the  purpose  of  [>a 
Corn  Law  to  keep  up  prices 
while  the  jKH>ple  were  de] 
brea«l. 

One  eli'ect  of  the  alarm  caui 
(^reenbaek  agitation  has  be» 
consolidation  of  the  Kepubli 
which    had    split  on   the   qi 
administrative    reform.      It 
ho]M'd  that  th«»  question  ofa< 
tive  reform,  which  is  as  vit^ 
of    th<'    currency    thouirh  lei 
will  not  be  allowed  to  suff 
[)ostponement.      A    })ermane 
struction  of  the  '*  machine  " 
in  th(?  time  of  Grant,   with 
who  then  worked  it,  and  all  i 
and  corruj>tion,  would  be  a 
residt  of  a  gi'eat  natic»nal  effo 
than  this  it  would  be  pregi 
the  most  serious  danger,   if 
like    the    domination    of    th 
baggers    we're    to    l>e   revive 
South. 

Southern  ti'oubles  are  not; 
The  e\il  memory  of  slaver^ 
vived  the  other  day  by  the  b 
a  negro  alive,  a  hideous  act  i 
ism  more  than  once  committt 
lieve,  under  the  old  regime, 
licidt  to  imagine  any  comj)let 
of  this  problem.  AVhen  t 
cannot  intermarrv,  their  soci 
is  impossible ;  and  without  so<.v 
[>olitical  unity  and  e(piality 
less.  It  is  evident  that  th 
nation  has  conferred  upon  t 
an  equality  of  civil  rights,  hi 
of  the  sullrage  is  forcibly  pre 
South  Carolina  and  some  otl; 
ern  States.  Not  onlv  the  i 
the  white  who  belongs  to  th< 
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to  bevirtuallj  deprived  of 
.  Rebellion,  worsted  in  the 
I  the  struggle  in  a  milder 
x>ll8,  and  at  the  polls,  as  in 
will  have  to  be  put  down, 
the  Civil  war  decided  that 
ji  Republic  was  to  be  not 
f  sovereign  States,  but  a 
will  have  to  assert  its  na- 
the  highest  and  most  im- 
il  questions  by  enforcing 
law.  Self-government  to 
B  compatible  with  national 
be  more  of  it  there  is,  the 
cally  the  community  will 
onal  unity  ceases  to  exist 
es  of  the  supreme  legisla- 
>  defied.  It  is  probable 
smocrats,  as  the  party  oE 
o  national  sovereignty, 
interest  of  revolutionary 
afterwards  of  slavery,  will 
iselves  with  resistance  to 
[  law  of  the  nation  at  the 
ey  do  with  Greenbackism 
agitation  at  the  North  ; 
»ible  that  these  combined 
prevail.  But  it  is  also  pos- 
:he  national  spirit  being 
Republic  may  be  vie- 
more. 

-ope  and  the  United  States 
;k  to  Canada.  Since  the 
on  current  politics  a|)- 
lis  magazine  a  great  revo- 
taken  place  in  Canadian 
Whoever  may  be  prophetic 
ent,  the  event  itself  took 
,  by  surprise,  and  in  this 
real  significance  of  the 
The  wirepullers,  however 
ttle  to  do  witli  the  result, 
dculations,  on  both  sides, 
)usly  falsified.  The  politi- 
58,  or  what  are  styled  the 
aciples,  of  the  two  parties 
nothiiig  ;  their  conven- 
ssions  of  loyalty  and  their 
^es  of  disloyalty  fell  dead 
blic  ear.  The  country  was 
5  National  Policy.  It  was 
is,  by  the  determination 


of  the  people  to  give  a  trial  to  a  fiscal 
policy  which  they  thought  might  pos- 
sibly do  something  for  their  material 
interests,  and  afford  them  some  relief 
from  commercial  depression.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  motive,  not  from 
change  of  political  opinion,  they 
trampled  down  party  barriers,  broke 
party  allegiance  under  the  friendly 
cover  of  the  ballot,  and  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  declared  themselves  willing  to 
make  the  desired  experiment.  The 
result  indicates  that  the  i>eople,  as 
they  grow  in  intelligence,  will  prefer 
their  substantial  interests  to  the  fig- 
ments of  party  |)olitics,  and  it  is  full 
both  of  instruction  and  of  happy  au- 
gury for  the  futui-e. 

In  assigning  the  desire  to  give  the 
National  Policy  a  trial  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  changes,  we  do  not  leave 
out  of  sight  the  great  |)ersonal  ]X)pu- 
larity  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  the 
genenil  conviction  that  he  is  the  ablest 
of  Canadian  statesmen.  The  Pacific 
Scandal  having  been  properly  con- 
demned, and  visited  with  temporary 
exclusion  from  power,  the  people 
were  willing  that  the  king  should  have 
his  own  again.  That  the  national  ver- 
dict on  the  Pacific  Railway  transac- 
tion has  been  reversed,  or  that  public 
feeling  has  undergone  any  alteration 
on  that  subject,  there  is  not  the  slightr 
est  reason  for  believing  The  |)eople 
have  simply  refused,  in  choosing  their 
government,  at  a  practical  crisis  of 
the  most  serious  kind,  to  allow  all 
other  considerations,  including  the  re- 
I>eated  violations  of  reform  and  purity 
pledges  by  those  in  |>ower,  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  memory  of  a  single 
offence.  The  writers  of  the  Globe,  in- 
deed, preached  in  tones  of  [)assionate 
earnestness  the  duty  of  inllexible 
society  towards  so  great  a  crinsinal ; 
but  these  high  teachings  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  force  by  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  in 
the  pay  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
|>olitical  rival  We  are  often  called 
upon   to   remark   how   creduloua  ar^ 
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gentlemon  of  this    class  in    tluMr  esti- 
mate of  tlif  crechilitv  of  other  men. 

A  thinl  fa('t:Or  in  tl)f^  revolution  whs, 
no  (louht,  the  determination  of -genuine 
LiV)orala    to    deliver   themselves    and 
their    cause,     if    ])ossihie,     from    tjje 
strangling  <rras]»  of  (iritism,  which  ha<l 
be<?n  fatallv    ti«ditened    since    thi'  de- 
|»ai*turc  of  Mr.  I)orion  from  the  (Gov- 
ernment  and    the  resignation   of   Mr. 
Blake.      It     is    certain     that,    h\    tin* 
cities  ^'Specially,  a  ]arg«-  Liberal  vote- 
a     vote    lar;'e    enoiiLrh,    as     has    been 
computed,   t(»  turn  sivcral  elections — 
was  cast  against  the  reactionary  des])o- 
tism  of  the  (iJnh*.    It  is  ♦M|uuliy  certain 
that,fron)  their  own  p(»int  of  view,  and 
with  reference  to  the  interest  of  their 
own  cause,  tln^st"  seceders  acted  wis^lv. 
To  all    cliarges  of  apf»stasy  they  may 
conclusivelv  rei»lv  that  the  domination 
of  the  <ih}}ir  is   not  the  ascendency  of 
Liberal    princij»les,   but    as  much    the 
revers<»  as  [)Ossible,  and  that  to  secure. 
the  ascendency  of    Liln-nd    ])rinciples 
was  the   sole  obiecrt  with   which   thev 
entere<.l  the  ])artv.      If  th(»v  have  de- 
serted,  it  is  from  the  camp  of  deserters. 
llie  (xovernment  of  Sir  .John  ^lacdo- 
nald  cannot  possibly  be  more  reacticm- 
ary  than  was  that  of  ^^r.  Brown  ;  it 
will  probably,   in  some  im])ortant  re- 
spects   be  more   progres.sivc  ;    it  will 
certainly  b(;  far  abler ;  and  it  will  be 
a  Parliamentary   <ioveniment,    not  a 
Government  of  outside  influence.   Mr. 
Mackenzie's  friends   boast  of  liis  per- 
sonal ])urity,  and  not  without  justice  ;    | 
hut  they  forget  that  if  he  was  inno-    ' 
cent  of  the  corruption  with  which  they 
charge  his  rivals,  his  conn(?ction  with 
the  proprietoi*8  of  the  (jjahe  was  e(|uiv- 
ocal,  humiliating  to  the  national  (»ov- 
ernment,    and,   at  the  sanie  time,  in- 
jurious to  the    character  of  the  press. 
So  people  would  say  in  England  if   a 
siuiilar  connection    existed  tliere  be- 
tween the    Prime  Minister   and    the 

TvmeB, 

On  the  success  of  the  genuine  Lib- 
erals in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Gritism 
depends  the  future  of  their  pai-ty. 
If  they  fail,  every  Liberal  tendency 


will    be    discouraged,    every 

movement  vetoed,  like  the  nr 

for  the   refoim   of   tlie   Sena 

man     of     truly      Libend      t€ 

treatr'd  with  suspicion  as  })ef( 

thing  will  bt'  h'lt   l)ut   the  ol< 

^i»»ns  of  reform  and  ]>urity  w! 

less  ther<'  is  some  object  to  in? 

int<"rr'sted  eflbrts,  are  sure  to 

iM-lifd.      The  circulation  of  \ 

since  its  defeat  has  been  declir 

its  desperate  ellorts  to  destro 

rl»'peiide]it  Liberal  ]»ress  in   t 

have  failerl.       Kven  in   Toron 

been  thrust  out  of  a  large  pa 

former  domination.       It  is  ret 

vending  a  weak  atid  sus])icious 

the  ( N»iiservati.sm  which   is  fo 

doubtedly  genuine  in  the   .1/ 

take  care  that  it  shall  not  re< 

monopoly  of  opinion   will  be 

vious  policy  of  those  who  ha^ 

the    standard    of    rev(»lt     aga 

There  appears  also   to  l>e   an 

ticui  to  transfer  the  leadershij 

sible,  from  Mr.  ^lackenzie,  as 

cial   nomine(»    of    the    (iUihp^ 

HIak(\      It  cannot   be  said   t 

Blake's   former   experiment   i 

pendent  action    was  successfi 

happy  augury  ;  but  his  conn 

hav(-  been  strengthen(?d  since 

lowness  of  the  bug-})ear  has  I 

vealed.      Th(?  world  does  not  ^ 

ward,  nor  does  it  very  lone  sta 

If   Liberals   will    have   patien 

allow  discussion  to  proceed  ai 

ion  to  ripen,  keeping  up  their 

co-of)eration  with  each  other, 

the  same  time   resolutely   refi: 

helj)  th(?  mere  oifice-seekers  of 

nection  in  setting  up  again  th 

tyranny  or  in  doing  anything 

vent  its  complete  and  final  den 

their  day  will  assuredly   cora< 

adverse  influences  which   at 

prevail  are  evidently  limited 

range  and  in  their  probable  d 

The  new  government  cannot 

stationaiy,  and  it  can  hardly  r 

any  direction  without  breakuig 

to  the    idtimate    advantage 

Liberal  cause,  supposing  Libei 
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ciples  to  be  sound.     The  future  can 
be  marred  only  by  hastily  reconstruct- 
ing the  party  upon  a  narrow  and  in- 
adequate basis,  or,  as  might  truly  be    | 
said  in  reference  to  its  recent  condi- 
tion,  without  any  basis  of  principle  at    ; 
all     Boasts  of     purity,    intolei*ance 
and  clannishness  ai'e  not  a  suthcient 
platform.     Gritism  has  been  nothing 
but  Scotch  Calvinism,  with  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  predestination, 
applied   to    politics ;    it   has    had  no 
affinitv  to  Liberalism  whatever. 

Sir  John  Macdonahra  government 
passed   safely  through  the    ordeal    of 
re-election,  which  in  this  country  has 
double  perils.  Sectionalism  unsubdued, 
we  fear  almost  unabated,  by  Confed(?r- 
ation,  demands  not  only  a  representa- 
tion of  provinces  in  the  ministry,  but 
a  representation  of  races  and  creeds. 
Of  all  the  nationalities,  the  only  one 
which  may  be  safely  neglected  is  the 
Canadian,  ever  meek  andself-des])ising. 
Irish  discontent,  after  the  division  of 
the  spoils,    is  supposed  to  have    had 
something  to  do  with  the  election  of 
the  de|K>sed  Minister  of    Finance  in 
Huron.       But  that   event    might    l>e 
plausibly  ascribed    to    the    insidious 
policy  of    Sir  John  Macdonald.     The 
danger   of    the    Conservatives    is    a 
split  between  the  thoroughgoing  Pro- 
teiitants  and  those  who  are  less  thor- 
oughgoing, or  who  are  really  not  Pro- 
testants at  all,  but  simply  in  favour  of 
*  readjustment  of  the  tariff';  and  there 
Clin  be  no  stronger  safeguard  againsrt; 
■Och  a  split,  than  the  unloveil  presence 
of  the   late  Finance   Minister.     Mr. 
Oartwright  was  conscientious,  but  he 
^as needlessly  Khadaman thine.     Sup- 
posing him  to  be  inflexibly  wedded,  not 
Only  to  the  strict  Free  Trade  foi-mula, 
^t  to  the  belief  that  a  system  which 
deluded  our  manufacturers  from  the 
Ajnerican  markets  while  it  admitted 
^  Americans  to  ours,  was  a  free  tnule 
•y^tem,  it  was  not  necessary  to  slam 
^  door  in  the  face  of  a  suffering  in- 
^*W8t   He  might  have  acknowledged 
^hardship of  the  situation,  expressed 
^  ifinpathy,  avoided  too  ti*enchant 


confutations  and  promised  to  do  his 
best.  By  his  austerity  he  flung  into 
the  ranks  of  his  enemy  a  body  of  aux- 
iliaries j>oworful,  though  not  numerous 
and  animated  with  the  energy  of  des- 
pair. 

Those  who  desire  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald's  failure  naturally  demand  that  he 
shall  call  Parliament  and  bring  out  his 
new   fiscal    ])()Hcy   without  reflection. 
Those  who  desire  his  success,  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  commerce,  will  counsel 
him  to  take  abundant  time  for  the  ct^n- 
sideration  of  a  very  intricate  question 
and    for  consultiition    with    the    nrw 
Minister  of  Finance.      He  is  pled<;«  d 
by  his  campaign  speeches  to  nothing 
but  an  attempt  to  afford  to  the  Canad- 
ian manufacturer  and  j)roducer,  bv  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  that  relief  fn.m 
unjust  disadvantajjes  which  hispreile- 
cessors  had  avowed  themselves  wholly 
unable  to  affoixl.      ITis  utteninces  have 
been  extremely  guarded,  yet  we   can 
hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  line  on 
which    he    intends    to    move.     Those 
who  have  looked  into  the  tariff  q\ies- 
tion  know  that  without  ostensibly  dis- 
criminating against  the  Americans,  it 
is  possible  practically  to  discriminate 
against  them,  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  by  a 
selection  of  articles.      A  policy  of  in- 
cidental retaliation  is  in  fact  that  which 
Sir  John  Macdonald  seems  disposed  to 
adopts      Whether    he    will    be    doing 
anything  more  than  running  a  pin  into 
an  elephant  and  getting  a  stroke  of  its 
trunk  in  return  is  a  question  which  we 
will  not  attempt    to  answer  till    his 
plan  is  actually  before  us.   That, setting 
aside  political  (piestions,  Canada  would 
economiciilly  l)e  a  gainer,  to  an   im- 
mense extent,  by  the  free  admission  of 
her   lumlx^r,    coal,  manufactures  and 
farm  pro<luce  to  the  markets  of  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  by  full  partici- 
pation in  Continental  capital  and  bv 
being  relieved  from  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  maintaining  a  customs  line, 
'    can  Ih?  doubted  by  no  reasonable  being, 
I   least  of  all  by  the  projectors  of  R<'ci- 
procity  Treaties.     Whether  she   can 
'   gain  much,   or   obtain   serioutt   t%\\ftl 
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from  the  <.lisiulvaiitut»(b  iiikKm-  ^^lliell 
she  now  lal>ours,  !•>  libc-al  k'«;iMali(.ni 
of  any  other  kiml,  is  the  j»rohK  m  \^  hieli 
we  are  now  going  to  st-e  solved. 

The  debute  wliich    has    been  ra^'ing 
in  the  pa]»ers  as  iv  the  i'ropiiriv   <»r 
inij)roj)rit;ty  of  euttin;^  Kit  Ijeiitenanl 
Governor  L«'tellier\s  hrad    niu>t  have 
been  pleasant  reading  ft»r  J.ieutenanl 
Governor  J. etellier,  8ir  Francis  H  ineks 
has    demonstrated  with    great    erudi- 
tion, rc&  welJ   as  with  great   weiglit  of 
authority,    that    the    Lieutenant  ( iov- 
ernorhad  power  to  diisniiss  hisMinistry. 
It  is  un(juesti(.»na]»le  that  he  hatl  that 
power;  and  it  ise»jually  un«piesti<)nabl(? 
that  he  had  pnwer  to  eoniniission   his 
footman  to  forni  a   \nt\\   Administra- 
tion.     The  .Soverei;^]!  whom  lie  repre- 
sents lias  uiicjuestiiinabh'  power  of  her 
own   personal    faney    tu    ch'clare  war 
against  halt  the  nations  of  Eurojje,  to 
veto    the    Mntinv    13ill,    to    ccinfer  a 
Dukedom  on  her  scullion,  or  to  make 
her  Fii-st  Lord   in    Waiting  A^lmiral 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.      I  luhu-  an  un- 
written constitution,  if  the  Crown  and 
every  other  functionary  did  what  they 
have  power  t^i  do,   there  would  soon 
be  an  administrative  chaos.      But  Sir 
FVancis  llincks  will  admit  that  in  tlie 
absence  of  written  laws   the   exercise 
of  j)ower  under  the  British  constitu- 
tion is  regulated  by  unwritten  usage 
equal  in  force  to   law.      He  will  ad- 
mit  also  that  British  Constitutional 
usage    extends  to  Canada  under  the 
Instrument  of  Confe<leration,    which 
provides    that    *  Executive  authority 
or    government    shall     be    vested    in 
the  Sovereign  of  tlni    United  King- 
dom of    Great  Britain    and  Ireland, 
and    be    administered    according    to 
the     well-understood     principles     of 
the  British  Constitution,  by  the  Sove- 
reign personally,  or  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sovereign  duly   autho- 
rized.*     Among   the  principles  thus 
embodied  by  reference,  there  is  not 
one  better  settled  than  that  which  re- 
strains a  constitutional  king  from  dis- 
missing his  Ministiy,  except  upon  an 
adverse  vote  of  Parliament    All  that 


he  ran  «lo  is  to  require  that  l 

ters   shall    submit   theniseh 

judi^^nieiit  uf  Parliament  wi 

neej'.ssary  drlav.      Of   cours* 

prop(.se    by    any    means    to 

stave  t»li"  the  judgment  of  P 

he  is  authorized  and   bourn) 

hold  his  assent.     The  dismii 

\Vhi;r  Ministers  by  Williar 

lM).*i,  was  the  last  departun 

principle,  and   it  would   no 

^ersally   condemned    as    an 

For  a  jx'rsonal   l)reach  of  di 

dividual   Minister  may   be 

L(»rd  Palnierston  was  dismi 

jM-rsonal  breach  of  duty  in  w 

the  usuipiug    Government  < 

aftei'  the  t'tmjj  (Tttftt,  in  cont 

of  the   instructions  given  hi 

(..'rown  on  the  advice  of  tht 

lVi's».)nal     corruption      or 

Would  be  a  still  strongtir  ciis 

the    Lh'Utenant-Governor    o 

nii'ant  toexei'cise  thispower, 

have  dismissed    his   ailvisei*s 

lectively,  but  individiuillv,  si 

specilic  ofl'ence  which  was  tl 

of  dismissal    in   each   case. 

Palmerston's  ciise,  the  Prime 

and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  • 

in  the  r(;moval  of  their  ofl'ei 

league. 

iilvtiry  government,  howe^ 
may  be  its  title  to  powei 
moments  of  un|K3pularity,  b 
possibly  by  the  performancM 
inevitable  public  duty.  At 
ments  a  constitutional  boven 
his  advisers  his  special  sup|)o 
were  to  be  allowed  to  seize  t 
tunity  of  tripping  them  u| 
gratilication  of  his  political  a 
it  is  evident  what  the  com 
would  be  to  the  constitutio 
Lieut. -Go  vernoi-s  uiifortuna 
partisans,  and  if  they  ai^e  no 
the  strict  observance  of  cous 
rules,  these  ollices  will  becon 
struments  of  conspiracy  in  th 
of  party.  In  this  case  tl 
clearly  a  strong  party  induce 
get  hold  of  the  (juebtn?  Goi 
with  its  influence  and  patroua 
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e^e  of  an  election,  and  the  new  Pre- 
mier unfortanately  gave  colour  to  the 
natural  suspicion  by  throwing  himself 
unreservedly  into  the   struggla      If 
the  dismissal  of  the  De  Boucherville 
Government  was  immediately  preceded 
as  was  asserted  at  the  time,  by  a  con- 
ference between  the  Lieut. -Gfovemor 
and  the  leader  of   his  party,  it  must 
be  said  to    wear  the  aspect  of   an  in- 
trigue at  least  as  objectionable  and  as 
dangerous  to   the   commonwealth  as 
the  Pacific  Scandal.     Lieut -Grovernor 
Letellier's  head,  however,  had    better 
not  be  cut  off. 

The  new  Governor  General  and  his 
Roval  consort  have  been    welcomed 

m 

'With  a  hospitable  warmth  which,  we 
niay  safely  say,  so  far  as  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  concerned,  has  no  re- 
ference to  any  special  policy  connected 
with  the  appointment  The  Marquis 
of  Lome  is  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  of  the  most  cultivated  mind. 
The  Princess  is  liked  by  all  who  know 
her,  and  visitors  at  Inverary  never 
fail  to  speak  with  pleasure  of  the  un- 
affected grace  of  her  manner.  She 
IS  also  an  accomplished  artist,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Marquis  she  may 
l^nd  a  useful  stimulus  to  the  literary 
*nd  artistic  element  of  Canadian  civi- 
lization. If  this  eulogy  falls  far  short 
*^f  the  emulous  sensationalism  of  the 
'^porters,  it  is  at  all  events  the  simple 
*nath. 

Only  polite  fiction  can  represent  the 

P^^Htical  events  which  take  place  dur- 

^'Vg  a  Govemor-G^nerars   tenure   of 

^^l^ce  as  his  acts,  or  their  history  as 

^^  history  of  his  administration.   Not 

^    »ingle  administrative    act   of    the 

y^^htest  importance    was   performed 

^^  the  late  Governor  General,  who,  in 

i*^e  crucial  case  of  the  Pacific  Railway 

^^^dal,  laid  down  the  principle  that 

*^^  had  nothing  to  do  but  follow  im- 

Vjjcitly   the  advice  of  his  ministers. 

*^e  Marquis  of  Lome  will,  no  doubt, 

^^Tsue  the  same  constitutional  course, 

^d  furnish  as  little  matter  for  real 

nistory  by  any  political  measures,  as 


his  predecessors.  In  other  respects  his 
reign  is  not  likely  to  be  sensational. 
Both  as  the  heir  of  Argyle,  and  as  a 
member  by  marriage  of  the  Royal 
family,  he  must  feel  that  his  position 
is  assured,  and  that  he  need  make  no 
spasmodic  efforts  to  improve  it  He 
will  not  be  tempted,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  up  a  great  head  of  personal 
popularity,  to  impair  our  self-know- 
le<lge  and  breed  illusions  by  the  pro- 
digal bestowal  of  indiscriminate  flat- 
tery ;  or  by  lavish  enteitainments  to 
stimulate  expenditure  around  him, 
overtax  slender  purses,  and  set  to  a 
society  which  needs  training  in  cheap 
and  unpretending  sociability,  the 
noxious  example  of  extravagance  and 
ostentation.  He  is  at  liberty  to  per- 
form the  regular  duties  of  his  office, 
including  the  duty  of  a  suitable  and 
natural  hospitality,  like  the  majority 
of  his  predecossora,  with  fidelity,  with 
simplicity,  and  without  popularity- 
hunting  or  self  display  of  any  kind. 
If  he  abstains  from  attempting  to  form 
our  sentiments  and  ideas  like  a  tutor 
forming  those  of  his  pupils,  we  shall 
take  it  as  a  compliment,  supposing  that 
he  does  us  the  justice  to  b(»lieve  that 
we  are  not  a  sot  of  children,  but  cap- 
able of  forming  our  sentiments  and 
ideas  for  ourselves. 

Ships  have  come  at  different  ages 
laden  with  special  freights  of  good  or 
eWl  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
The  barque  of  Columbus  brought  Eu- 
ropean Civilization  and  Christianity ; 
the  May  Flower  brought  the  Reli- 
gious Republic  ;  the  barque  of  John 
Wesley  brought  Methodism  ;  that  of 
Hawkins  brought  Negro  Slavery ;  the 
Sarmatian  has  brought  Etiquette.  This 
new  addition  to  our  civilization  has  at 
once  announced  itself  by  a  proclama- 
tion which,  though  it  relates  only  to 
the  female  toilette,  is  more  important 
and  instnictive  than  many  of  the  docu- 
ments which  are  solemnly  consigned 
to  archives  and  which  it  is  deemed  the 
duty  of  history  to  re[)roduce. 
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TiiK  vit'K  I{1.<;ai.  rn:  vwinc  i;c».im. 

Ills  Kxct.lU-iii.v  tlu  Mariiuii  "l  i  kimi  iiihI  Ih-r 
K' y«I  Ili^hiic-i»  tli».  I'niKT-o  l.i'U  ^1  Mill  Imld  a 
DrHwiii^  itooiii  at  '.).:<!)  )'. Ill  !■•  il;i\  •■•  ihf  W  :ii<i«>r 
Hotel. 

Ladies  sm  t<>  wtar  li>u  jH'>k'>l  ilri  <«•<>,  ■\  tliow: 
('•»url  trtLiii>,  aiiii  ;iriitl  im  n  .-r*  ii-  'i  i<  [nli  lin-^". 
Ludit-tf,  wh«i>c  hta'.th  WiMn-i  •ilii.it  •  t  iliCii  .M.-.kr 
il  If  low  lli'i'kc  I  dr..^M:s  iiii\.  11  lii|-.»:ii'iiii;;  I-  tlii 
A  \Ki.\  111  \s:iitiiu.  a  Mi  •lit  i!  •ti'il'.iilti  t-  Uiilcl- 
f CI  t,  weiir  Mjimrr  iut  tin  >'■■  s.  I»rt  -^t  ■.  i  i-ti  'lii.^  ii)) 
thu  tlirial  ait'  n  -t  to  iit.-  u><i:, 

l.iad  e^  and  u'l  ■  tivii.i-ii  un       ■  'iriii.;  \\:ii,   :Im;ii  ii\-> 
t'5inl>  i  at-h,  with  i-wn.i-.-  i.  -^  l.l\  ur.tti  n  'In  tr   t,  .  nm- 
l«'  lie  K'ft    .(I  till   li....;.  Ill    •.till  I  ■..    ».,   J  \.  :.  I     ihi 
A    l>.  (.".  *ii  wa'liiiLT. 

I,.  «.    I"    I  I    •!..     -v. 
4i«        ;■  i.i'«  Ml.:!  .1*  btiti-iur\. 


Aiiioii^'  uiImt  tilings,  iln-  jiriM'lMiuji- 
tioii  niai'k^  in  iln-  hi«»ht  <l'M'i>i\  i-  Wiiv 
t::e  (liU't'rriK'i'  Ix-twmi  I'tiijiuttc  and 
tlioso  rulrs  of  L,n.iiil  ni.-Uini'r.s  wl.ii'li  .\\v 
^i»  )nt.'inftdi>lv  nl'Mr\r«l  l»\  all  «ulti- 
\iit<'<l  .s(K-H-t\  ani  in  iln'ii'  ^pii.L  at 
Jcasl,  hv>iM-it'i\  w  liich  i>  not  ciiliiNatrd, 

Jd"ovi«li.Ml    llJ.M    lii«-   IfHit     111"    :i|i    TlMl.'  ]m»- 

liUMiosji.  kinlin^^■^.-^  ^t'  ln'aii.  !u'  ila-iv. 
(i<>«.k1  inannt'i'.s  Ai.iiiii  ncvci  romiaantl 
u  1  (ly  U*  |H'»*M'ni  l;-  an  (hiiii-r  a  nu'«li- 
cal  L'ei'tilical*- ot'  Iht  ij!al>ilii  \ .  nn  tin* 
):r«»und  of  iirj  lu-aliii,  \**  w^'ar  a  low- 
n.    Iv^mI  dn-sx 

I'Aiijiirtiv  is  ut'li   kniiw!.  oi  iln  siu- 
d<'nt  of  lji.st(»r\  as  a  tlln■_;<'n.«^  l:ih\\  'li  ui 
iiionaivliv     in    d«'ca\.        In    tin-     a^^i's 
wljrn  nmn.'in'lix   \vm^  n«(t>s.'iiv  u.  civi- 
li/atinn,  and  v\ii<-n  tli«'  innn-ircli  was  a 
r«  al    luliT,    «'ti(jn»'lU'    did    not    exist. 
Tliort*  vsas  r<-\nfnr«'  no  duulit  for  tin' 
iMM-hon  of  tin*  rhicf  to  whoni  jd-imitivc 
bocicity  was  iiid«'l)ti'd   for  tin'  niaintcii- 
anoe  of  order,  wlm  was  the  captain  of 
lii.s  |»eo))le  in  war  as  well  as  tlieir  ruler 
and  judge  in  peao*  ;  lait  so  far  as  we 
can  see  there  was  no  etiijuftte.  I  led«^ed 
by  the    divinity  of    usefulness,   nion- 
areby  needed  not  yet  to  b«»  lied^ffd  by 
the  divinity  of  bucknini.    Such  glimp- 
ses ns  the  imperfectchroniclesall'ord  us 
of  the  life  of  the  great  Edward  I  seem 
to  reveal  a  man  of  free  and  noble  na- 
ture doing  that  to  which  by  nature  he 
was  iiiclinetl,  in  war  throwing  himself 
iiito  the    battle  among  the  foremost, 
and  when  his  harness  was  ofT  enjoying 
hiaiself  without  restraint  or  formality 
among   his  forces.     In   simplicity  of 
habits   he   seems   to   have   been  the 


<<)unterpart  nf  his  illustrious  contes 
poraiy  Saint  L<Miis.      With  the  vicic-:: 
d»'i-lin4«    (»f    the    dvnastv,  in   the   e    ■ 
rri:;n  1  if    !\d  w  an  1 1 V. ,  C<  >urt  etique" 
toni«*s  distin<-tlv  in  the  scene.      Rou 

ft 

thi-  ]»crso;i  an»l  in  the  Couit  of  HeiiK 
\'11I.  rvcrvthinir  mean  and  servile 
•  Muii'M'  ;4ai lifp'd.      As  with  periinls 
wit  hiinliviilual  riders.  Hatred  of  paltJ 
tornis  an<l  sini]>lit'ity  ^^i  lif<*  arc  a&at 
ciaif'd  iji  our  minds  with  the  menicz 
n!  iliosi-  kin;.:s  in   whost'  hands  natic 
jilaecd   the  n»d  <>f  empire,  and  whca 
dfatli    lias  not  discrowned.      It   is  i  ^ 
piKsililc    to  imairine   the  jiresence 
ctiijiu'ttc  in  the   tent  of   Alexander 
in    the    home    of     Marcus     Anrelir 
Kv«*n  <  'liarlcs  V.  appears  to  have  1k^ 
simple  in  Ids  habits,  thouich  umler 
«li'^eneiMte    descendants   eti(iuette 
t  lined  so  ^d»iri«ius  a  development  t 
ihe   st(»"y    of    a    S]>ainsh   king    h«'  - 
rnasted  In  death  bivause  the  rii:ht  1 
iii    wait  i  I  It:  was  not  at  hand  to  in 

liiiii  awav   fi-oin  the  tire,  is  s<-ar<el - 

travestie  of  the  i-i<licul<ius  reality, 
is  well  known  1t»  all  readei-s  of  Kn*^ 
meni(»ii>   what   a  luxuriance  of   sc   :: 
less    an'l    ridi<rvdous   ceremonial   J^    ''■ 
rtmnd  ili"  tlirnn«*  *ii  Louis  Xl\  .. 
at    the   same   time,    how  un^peak»- 
i;r<»s.s  Wfie  th"  breaches  of  gou<l   l  ■- 
ners  i-ommitti'd   on  essential  point.- 
some  of  the  most    perfect   courti*-'*- 
tliat   day.      I  hit  tlie  greatness  (»f 
(Ii*:ind  ^lunanpie  was  pinchbeck    • 
robes  wei-e  gorgentis,  the   wigsii|  ^ 
tlie  shoe  heels  high  as  stilts  :   but 
and  more  than  half  of  the   littlf 
was  clay. 

To  prepare  u.s,  or  at  least  the  * 
j)cr  Ten*-  of  us,  for  the  pro])er  perf  ^ 
ance  of  our  Jurts  under  the  new" 
j)ensation   a    little  tivatise   im   C^ 
Kti(piette   has  been  opportunely' 
fortli  by  Pjofessor  Fanning,  wh<^ 
I    scribes  himself  on  his  title  page      ^ 
Teacher  of  Fashionable  Dancing,  \  i  ^ 
the  immediate  patronage  of  Theix" 
c<dh»nci(?s   the   Karl   and  Oountc?^ 
Dufferin,  iVc.     No  hierophant  <>€" 
august  mystery  could  bo  more  slJ^ 
priate  and  to  those  who  presume——^ 
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appears  some  do — to   tell  Profei^sor 
Faaniog  that   Canadians  are  not  in 
need  of  his  instructions,  he  may  reply 
that  they  are  confusing  good  manners, 
of  vhich  we  may  hope  our  people  are 
not  ignorant, with  etiquette,  which  they 
hare  certainly   yet    to    learn.      The 
Professor  has   not   only   treated  his 
special  theme   with   the   enthusiasm 
^bich  always  charms,  but  he  has  given 
expression  with  instructive  frankness 
to  the  secret   propensities   of   many 
h  earta  *  What  on  this  earthly  sphere,' 
He  exclaims  *  is  more  enchantingJ tf  ex- 
clusive than  Her  Majesty's  Court]'   In 
these  words  is  contained  the  whole  [)hil- 
osophy  of  snobbery  and  of  modem  aris- 
tocracy which    is    nciirly    the    same 
thing.     Snobbery,  in  its  essence,  is  the 
ciedre  to  separate  yourself  from  your 
fellows,  to  whom  you  are  really  in  no 
'Way  superior,  by  some  artificial  line  of 
distinction.     Its  passion  is  exclusive- 
ness,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  upper 
servants'  table  as  well  as  that  of  Her 
Majesty's   Court     It   is   simply,  the 
lowest,  and  the  most  vulgar  form  of 
Vanity.     Of  course  it  is  connected  with 
servility,  because  the  object  of  your 
Heart's  desire  must  be  the  object  of 
your  worship  ;  besides  which,  insolence 
Has  always   in   it  something  of   the 
lacquey,    while   the   true   lacquey    is 
almost  always  insolent. 

The  experiment  of  inoculating  a 

<5oniniunity  of  the  New  World   with 

Old  World  formality  and  servility  is 

^ox  only  curious  in  itself,  but  import- 

^^^  as  the  probable  precursor,  should  it 

Succeed,  of  a  more  serious  attack  on 

^eiuocracy,  both  social  and  political. 

r^«w  hopes   have,   no  doubt,  kindled 

^'^  the  breasts  of  English  Tories  by  the 

""^^^^ut  political  events  in  the  Mother 


Country,  by  the  professions  and  the 
genuflections  of  a  certain  portion  of 
Canadian  Society,  and  by  the  attitude 
of  not  a  few  American  travellers  when 
they  find  thainselves  in  the  presence 
of  European  rank.     But  the  result,  so 
far,   has   not   been  ])ropitioua      The 
Montreal  proclamation  was  ill  received. 
A  good  deal  of   snobbery  has  mani- 
fested itself,  but  a  considerable  anti- 
pathy   to    snobbery    has   manifested 
itself  at   the  same  time     We   hava 
those  among  us  who  are  disaffected  to 
social  equality  and  would  like  to  in- 
troduce some  sort    of  mock    aristoc- 
racy if  they  could  ;  but  the  roots  of 
socijil  equality  are  strong.     There  are 
in  Canada  few    'landaus,    broughams 
and  barouches,'    few    coachmen   and 
footmen  *  proj)erly  attired  '  with  liv- 
eries,  artificial    cidves  and  powdered 
heads  ;  there  are  many  buggies  without 
hammercloths.     Court  costume  is  here 
not  easily    provided,    especially  after 
the  heavy   draughts  already  made  on 
the    slender  incomes  of   government 
clerks.     Above    all,    there    is  not  in 
Canada,  as  in  England,  a  great  class 
of  wcidthy  idlera  to   make  a  reli<fion 
of  frivolities,  with  a  master  of  fashion- 
able dancing  for  its  high  piiest,  and  an 
exclusive  circle  for  its  heaven. 

A  Bystander 

P.  S. — The  above  paper  was  in  type 
when  the  news  ai'rived  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Alice.  The  event  has 
called  forth  uruversal  sympathy,  the 
manifestations  of  which  her  Koyal 
sister  will  find  as  strong  and  sincere 
in  the  land  to  which  she  has  come  as 
they  could  be  in  that  which  she  has 
left 
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f  PHE  display  made  this  Christmas 
-L  season  by  the  publishers  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  and  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence.  Many  new  l)ook8  have 
been  added  to  the  lists,  and  a  remark- 
ably large  number  of  editions  d*'  luxe  of 
the  older  classics  have  been  prepared. 
Almost  every  publisher  of  note  this 
year  has  entered  the  field  with  really 
sumptuous  looking  volumes,  hand- 
somely illuminated  by  the  pencils  of 
leading  artists,  and  bound  in  a  singu- 
larly superb  style.  In  former  seasons 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  princi- 
pal houses  to  send  out  a  few  fine 
volumes  for  Christmas,  but  this  vear 
the  list  of  publishers  who  have  made 
specialties  of  beautiful  books  is  quite 
large,  while  the  number  of  their  works 
is  unprecedentedly  full.  The  tastes 
of  the  people  are  growing  moi*e  and 
more  aesthetic,  and  book-buyers  are 
becoming  more  particular  about  pai)er 
and  type  and  binding.  The  book- 
makers are  always  keenly  alive  to  their 
own  interests.  They  perceive  the 
change  in  the  trade,  and  gratify  the 
predilections  of  their  customers  ac- 
cordingly. Books  are  now  published 
at  rates  commensurate  with  the  means 
of  even  the  poorest,  and  the  student 
or  lover  of  books  has  now  no  longer  to 
face  the  bugbear  of  monopoly  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  tastes  and  require- 
ments. 

Among  the  works  likely  to  enjoy 
an  extensive  sale  this  holiday  sea- 
son is  Mrs.  Annie  Brassey's  really 
delightful  Voyaye  in  the  Sujiheam,* 
which  stands  alone  this  year  as  the 
representative  book  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture. It  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  uninteresting  entries  in  a  diary  of 


*  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam,  our  Home  on  the 
Ocean  for  eCevenmonUiH.  By  Mm.  Uraurt.  Sixth 
«<lition.    Torunto  :  RoM-Belfurd  Publishing  Co. 


an  unprofitable  and  tedious  voyage 
around  the  world  ;  it  is  a  bright,  cheer^ 
ful,  sketchy,  and,  in  some  places,  bril- 
liant account  of  a  journey  to  remark- 
able places,  which  was  made  under 
auspices  of  a  most  favourable  charac- 
ter. In  England  the  book  carried 
everything  by  storm,  notwithstanding 
its  high  price,  while  in  France  the 
whole  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  in 
a  few  hours  after  publication.  The 
Canadian  edition  promises  to  be  equal- 
ly successfvd.  Though  issued  at  nearly 
one-half  the  price  of  the  European 
edition,  it  falls  short  of  the  original 
copy  in  no  single  particular.  The 
quality  of  the  paper  is  the  sama  The 
number  of  illustrations  and  maps,  and 
the  legibility  of  the  type,  are  features 
which  differ  in  no  way  from  the  pa- 
rent book.  It  is  published  here  by 
special  arrangement  with  Mi-s.  Braa- 
sey,  as  the  Canadian  reader  will  be 
glad  to  know. 

The  tour,  we  have  said,  was  made 
under  charming  auspicea  The  little 
Suvbf'fim  may  be  described  as  a  com- 
posite three-niaste<l  top-sail-yaixi  screw 
schooner.  She  was  built  by  Mr.  St. 
Clare  Byrne,  of  Liverpool,  and  fitted 
up  with  engines  indicating  350  horse- 
1)0 wer  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  10*13 
knots  on  the  measured  mile.  She  car- 
ri(^d  80  tons  of  coal,  ajid  her  daily 
consumption  of  fuel  averaged  about 
four  tons.  In  fine  weather  she  ran 
eight  knots  an  hour.  The  dimensions 
of  the  hull  footed  up  to  tonnage  Ibltt 
beam, extreme,  27ft  7 in. ;  displacement 
tonnage  531  tons ;  area  of  midships  sec- 
tion 202  square  feet  The  trim  little 
craft  was  comnmnded  by  the  owner  in 
person,  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
husband  of  the  authoress  who,  with 
his  family,  accompanied  him  on  the 
voyage.     Tlie  Hon.  A.  Y.   Bingham 
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s  artist  to  the  expedition, 
Friends  F.  Hubert  'Freer, 
ander,  James  Brown,  R.  N. , 
lire  T.  S.  Lecky,  R  N.  R. , 
Percy  Potter,  Esq.,  (Sur- 
;  up  the  full  company  of 
ts.  Isaiah  Powell  was  the 
ter,  and  his  subordinates 
the  ship,  were  nearly  all 
larriage  relations  of  the 
formerly  hanly  fishermen 
ast  of  Essex,  who,  in  their 
lad  learned  the  ways  of  the 
;  the  banks  and  shoals  at 
»f  the  River  Thames.  The 
1  through  the  voyage  was 
:  in  times  of  storm  and 
men  l^ehaved  loyally  and 

?/?m  was  particularly  well 
th  everything  likely  to  add 
)rt  of  the  voyiujenrs.  Like 
)n  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson 
Qtic,  *  the  arrangements  and 
lie  journey  were  conducted 
xuriant  scale.  The  cabin 
y  arranged  and  furnished, 
ng  on  the  walls,  bits  of 
ested  prettily  in  brackets, 
tuettes,  handsome  lamps, 
?ngravings,  remmded  the 
ery  moment  of  their  lives 
1  beautiful  home  in  Eng- 
ch  this  was  but  a  miuia- 
In  this  pleasant  place,  so 
ming  surroundings,  Mrs. 
t  her  journal,  and  wrote 
ipressions  of  the  places  she 
things  she  witnessed, 
am  left  Cowes  on  the  r)th 
'6,  called  at  Torbay,  Ma- 
eriffe,  and  Cape  Verde, 
ine  on  the  Sth  of  August 

Rio  Janeiro   nine  days 
plishing  upwards  of  '1^M)0 

coasts  of  South  America 
Followed,  and  the  party 
urn  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Insenada,  running  through 
^f  Magellan  and  Smyth's 
Jparaiso  was  gained  on  the 
ber.  An  incident  of  great 
irred  during  the  yacht's 


stay  near  the  Coast  of  Patagonia.  The 
barque  *  Monkshaven,'  of  Whitby, 
bound  for  Valparaiso  with  a  cargo  of 
smelting  coal,  and  sixty-eight  days  out 
from  Swansea,  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire.  A  boat  was  sent  from  the 
Su/ibtim.  The  mate — a  Norwegian — 
came  on  board,  and  told  the  story  in 
excellent  English  of  terrible  days  of 
agony  and  anxiety  spent  on  board 
the  burning  ship,  for  the  fire  had 
bi-oken  out  the  previous  Sunday  and 
this  was  Thunwlay.  Everything  of  a 
combustible  nature  had  been  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  hatches  were  bat- 
tened down.  Ever  since  then  the 
crew  lived  on  deck  with  no  covering 
from  the  elements  save  a  canvas  screen. 
Mr.  Brassey  and  Capt.  Brown  at  once 
went  on  board  the  barque  and  found 
tlie  deck  more  than  a  foot  deep  in 
water,  and  *  all  a- wash.'  The  hatches 
were  opened  and  a  dense  smoke  issued 
out.  A  moment  more  and  the  tire  burst 
forth  dri  ving  back  all  who  stood  near.  A 
man  tried  to  enter  the  Captain's  cabin, 
but  the  dense  volume  of  |X)isoned  gas 
which  swept  through  his  lungs  felled 
him  insensible  to  the  deck.  A  con- 
sultation immediately  followed.  It 
was  clear  the  ship  could  not  be  save<l^ 
and  it  was  decided  to  rescue  the  crew 
and  abandon  the  vessel  to  her  fate. 
The  men.  to  the  uuml)er  of  fifteen, 
were  safely  brought  on  l)oard  the  Sun- 
hcfuiij  and  all  their  effects,  and  the 
chronometer,  charts  and  papers  were 
saved.  Mi*s.  Brassey  relates  this 
adventure  with  telling  interest,  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  narrative  add- 
ing much  to  its  dnimatic  power.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Bnissey  excells  in  descrij)- 
tive  and  personal  narrative,  and  much 
of  the  writing  in  the  book  is  invested 
with  colour  and  romance. 

The  voyage  across  the  giant  Pacific, 
some  12,330  miles,  was  begun  on  the 
30th  of  Octobc^r.  A  brief  stay  was 
made  at  Bow  Island  in  the  Low 
Archipelago,  Maitea  and  Taliiti  in 
the  Society  Islands,  and  Hawaii  and 
Oahu  in  the  Sandwich  Group.  As- 
sumption, in  the  Ladrones,  was  sight- 
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eJ  on  the  'J  1st  uf  tlauuarv,  ;n»<l 
on  the  2yth  tht;*  joiiniev  to  Yokv)- 
hiium  was  iiuulo.  Life  in  Ja|»aii  i.s 
sketched  with  Ji  <rlowiii;x  brusli,  ami 
th(;  author  (h)p.s  liei"self  excellent  cihmI- 
it  ill  the  lively  (Icscription  which  she 
gives  of  th<'  liahits  aiul  customs  of  the 
jH'ople.  The  passa^'j's  rr^fciTiui;  to  the 
Jai)a!i(?se  t(tiii])hrs  ami  tht'ir  pricsihooil 
may  be  reganlfd  as  a  faithful  aiMeii- 
ila  to  Mr.  Simpsons  admirahlc  ami 
iiiti^restiiig  '  Meutiui^  of  th«^  Sun,'  from 
which  volum**  ^lr?>.  J5rassev  ;'ivcs 
several  ([notations.  A  trip  on  the 
railway,  which  runs  fn»m  (>s;ika  t^> 
Kioto,  a  crui.se  in  ihc  Inland  Sea,  a 
pMUSc  at  Simonoseki,  brought  the  stav 
at  Ja])an  to  a  close,  .-jrnl  im  the  liUii 
of  Kebruarv  the   most    cjirect  route  to 

* 

Knjflam.l  was  taken.  Ilontj  Kon;x,  Can- 
ton,  Macao,  Sin;j^apor«",  .lohon*,  Ma- 
lieca,  Penanij,  Oalle,  (^)lombo,  Aden, 
Alexandria,  Malta,  <  Jil>raltar  and  Lis- 
bon were  in  turn  visited,  and  we  are 
treated  to  <leli'^ditfiil  bits  of  descrip 
tion  alou'^  the  wav,  ti>  sketclies  of 
Various  incidmts  on  ship-board,  and 
accounts  of  .sports  and  pastimes  on 
lantl  anvl  sea.  Tlic^  ijlimpst's  of  Chinese 
life  which  Mrs.  Hras.sey  «jjiv<»s  us  is 
exceedingly  fresh  and  interesting,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  which  mav  be  i"«'ad  on 
page  31M  will  int<'rest  the  iiimiiuHhd 
and  />"//  ciniiif  alwavs  on  the  seairli 
for  something  new  to  tickle  the  palate. 
How  elocpient  Mr.  Justice  (treedy 
would  grow  over  a  large  ))asin  of  black 
cat's  flesh,  or  a  i)air  of  black  cat's  eye.«<, 
wliicli  he  could  get  foi-  thn^e  kandar- 
eems  of  8ilv(»r.  The  vovage  home  is 
written  in  the  same  sjdendid  spirit, 
and  the  reader  reaches  the  last  cha2)ter 
all  too  soon. 

The  book  is  most  sumptuously  il- 
lustrated, and  contains  no  fewer  than 
118  illustrations  cleverly  engraved  on 
wood  by  G.  Pearson  after  drawings  by 
the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham,  and  nine 
be:iutiful  maps  and  plans,  showing  the 
general  chart  of  The  Sunheinns  track, 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Paumotu,  Japan,  the  Linscho- 
ten  and  Lu  Chu,  Strait  of  Singapore, 


Ceylon,  and  a  chart,  exhibiting 
ly  average  temperatures  of  wi 
air  during  the  voyage. 

A  book  which  will  deligh 
variety  of  nsader,  both  on  ace 
its  .sj)lendiil  illustrations  and  i 
letter] iress,  is  Dr.  Oliver  '' 
Holnu^s'  beautiful  poem  *  The 
Boy  * — a  poem  which  our 
will  remember  was  read  at  the 
nial  celebration  of  Phillip's  A 
Anilover,  Mas.s.,  last  June,  an 
exhibits  the  charming  spirit 
mour  and  grace  of  the  d< 
author's  genius.  One  cannot  tl 
])ublishers  too  much  for  such 
Tlur  poem  is  well  knowiL  It  i 
ered  one  of  t  lie  finest  things  Dr. 
has  written.  We  have  had  nt 
eipial  it  for  jdayfulness  of  die 
elegance  <»f  description  since  Go 
whom  Dr.  Holmes  resembh 
tinirs.  The  by-plav  is  effect 
the  manner  of  the  poem  is 
whih*  its  hunjour  is  gentle  and 
In  the  beautiful  form  in  whi 
]>iesented  to  the  public,  it  will 
to  havt?  very  many  readei-s  > 
like  to  jKJssess  a  superbly  ill 
e<lition  of  a  favourite  poem, 
are  some  twenty-eight  engravi 
of  them  iinished  in  the  highe 
of  art  an«l  made  from  designs  fi 
by  A])]»leton  Brown,  F.  T. 
D.  C.  Hitchcock,  \V.  L.  Shepj 
A-  K.  Waud — naiues  well  anci 
ably  known  to  book-buyers.  1 
has  been  handsomely  tn^attid 
illustrators  of  his  work.  Th« 
seized  on  the  salient  feature! 
p«)em — a  poem  which  all  will  ; 
full  of  interest  to  the  artist  ir 
as  it  is  a  complete  storehouse  o: 
ful  and  graceful  pictures.  Tl 
Elm  at  North  Andover  is  finel; 
and  is  quite  a  good  bit  of  sk 
The  Shy  Maiden  is  equally  cle 
V^oth  suggestive  and  happy. 
School  Room  is  also  bright  a 


•  The  School  Boy.  Illustrated.  By  Ol 
DKLL  lIoLMKH.  Boston  :  HoutfhtoD,  Odg 
Toronto  :  Uart  &  Rawlinson. 
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kwshine  will  bear  critical  ex- 
L  '  Tented  Pines  '  is  not  so 
as  the  others.  Of  the  paper, 
binding  one  cannot  speak  in 
high.     The  book  is  a  }K>si- 

7- 

J  handsome  and  suitable 
.  present  for  lovers  of  Kera- 
[iss  Jennie  Young's  charni- 
e  'The  Ceramic  Art,'*  which 
IS  in  a  tasteful  dresa  It  is 
y  and  luxuriantly  illustrated 
ing  upwards  of  four  hundred 
four  highly  finished  engi'av- 
ss  Young  is  an  enthusiast  in 
on  to  this  now  fashionable 
is  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ttery  and  poi*celain,  and  the 
Is  at  once  that  he  is  in  the 

safe  and  trustworthy  guide, 
is  far  more  than  its  eiiter- 
tlior  claims  for  it  It  is  a 
listorv  of  the  various  forms 
7  and  iK)rcelain,  together 
«inct  and  useful  account  of 
ufacture,  from  the  earliest 
n  to  our  ow^l  day,  wht»n  the 
has  reallv  become  an  im- 
junct  in  our  civilization  and 
Miss  Young  has  drawn 
•om  the  l>e8t  sources  extant 
ial  for  her  work,  and  has 
ttle  personal  research  he i-self. 

is  this  noticeable  in  the 
iccount  of  American  Cera- 
•h  is  quite  full,  and  cei-titiuly 
in  the  scofw  and  character 
rmation.  The  study  seems 
lost  delightful  one  in  itself, 
history  all  its  own,  and  the 
dch  are  available  to  students 
tors  ai^e  very  charming  in- 
apparently  quite  inexhaust- 
the  volume  before  us,  the 
1  be  struck  at  the  variety  of 
ation,  the  enormous  mass  of 
nrhich  the  author  has  con- 
fTOup  together  in  a  singularly 
1  contained  manner,  the  sim- 


Viic  Art.  4(r4 niustrations.  By  Jeknib 
<ew  York,  Harper  &  Bros.  Toronto, 
urn. 


plicity  and  beauty  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive, and  the  almost  fairy  like  spirit 
which  pervades  the  paper  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Miss  Young  has  delved  very  deeply, 
and  she  tells  many  curious  and  note- 
worthy things  which  are  exceedingly 
useful  to  know,  and  quite  as  valuable 
to  general  readers  as  to  those  for  whom 
the  book  is  especially  intended.  A 
good  idea  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  study  is  given,  and 
much  that  is  worth  recording  is  told 
about  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian,  Sara- 
cenic, Greek,  Italian,  and  the  more  re- 
cent siM*ciuiens  of  modern  ware.  The 
author  happily  blends  strong  industnal 
habits  and  the  true  ai-tistic  sense,  and 
her  book  is  a  happy  reflex  of  the  com- 
bined characteristics. 

Miss  Young  having  taken  pains  to 
present  only  the  useful,  her  book  is 
(piite  free  from  wearying  details,  or 
that  unnecessarv  verbiage  which  onlv 
distracts  and  tires  the  reader,  instead 
of  furni.shing  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction he  re<iuii'es.  Mattei-s  which 
belong  properly  to  the  manuals,  Miss 
Young  leaves  to  the  manuals  without 
a  sigh  of  regret  or  a  pang  of  sorrow. 
There  is  enough  in  her  subject  of  a 
broad  and  liberal  character,  and  from 
such  pi-emises  the  author  ai-gues,  and 
always  with  great  nicety  and  discrimi- 
nation. Her  literary  style  might  with 
advantage  be  improved  a  little,  but  on 
the  whole  the  Ijook  is  a  very  charming 
compHudium  of  a  most  interesting  art, 
ami  the  author  may  be  congratulated 
on  her  part  of  the  performance,  while 
for  the  artists  and  publishers  we  have 
nothing  but  words  of  praise. 

A  literary  experiment  has  just  been 
tried,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  know 
just  how  successful  it  may  turn  out 
Over  twenty-six  years  ago  the  world 
was  stiirtled — we  use  the  word  in  its 
literal  and  absolute  sense — by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  novel  which  made  a 
great  noise  and  created  tremendous 
excitement  in  America  and  in  Great 
Britain.     It  was  written  by  a  lady 
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who  threw  h«T  whnlo  soul  into  \wy 
work,  and  though  th^n-  wt^rf  ninny 
artistic  and  lit<'rarv  l»lt'niish«'s  in 
the  cnni]M»sitit>n.  jn'oplr  n^id  tliesr«^ry 
for  its  t^vtl^•l^^^din.'ll•^    uii'l    l>i»ld  ati.u'k 

* 

on  Ani«Tir:in  slavery,  it>  tniihfn]  pio- 
tures  of  Ww  anioriu  ihi*  Irnvlv,  ami  it.> 
freshness  and  powrr  a^  a  work  <>f  lir- 

t 

tion.  l^nvh'  Tnni "^  <  'al-in"  in  its  tlav 
was  a  iiit>>t  ■Nii«NM>.st'ul  liniik,  and  Har- 
riet B<'ci-litM'  St»»w«',  ai  •>nr  ln.inn!. 
roachi.'d  a  Irailinu'  plati*  in  aulli<'rsldj». 
The  sinr\-  iMijnxi-.l  .1  i^Ti'at  run.  It 
passed  thri)ni:li  ni.n.y  «•.  Ijtitins  ant  I  it 
was  ri'ad  l»\  p'-oplc  «»t  i\«'i*y  rlai>h  and 
crix'd.       I  )oi  J'tlr.^.N   it    di«l   niueh   u'<>«»d. 

D»»nhtl«*ss  it     h»'lptil     tin-    ransr    y\i    tlu' 

hlaeknian.  t<»i"  it  j.i-.  >»m«'d  his  >utt'fr- 
iiijLTs  anii  trials  in  a  ^fmiii;  and  in«»st 
unniistakaMi- li^lii.  Th-  li.mk  iM-.-ann* 
very  p'>pular  in  mi^t  «>t"  il.»'  Northern 
StatfS.  whih'  in  ('an.tda  alwavs  the 
refuse  oi  the  slavi-  an«l  in  MnLrlancj. 
I'neh'  Tr»nr^(  'al»in  was  hmked  nprni  as 
a  revelation  and  tin*  lM'^t  Sfllinu  l»onk 
since  I)on  (^>ui\ot<'  m-  Ilohinson  Crnsnf* 
-two  widely  ditierrnl  works  the  n*a<l- 
er  will  admit.  Mrs.  Siowe  wasliailed 
as  a  nol»K»  woman  an<l  she  was  forth- 
with lo(»ked  np<»n  as  the  mosi  fanions 
lady  then  livinif.  People  in  lh»'ir 
enthusiasm  forgot  tlie  general  sh(»rt- 
coniinir>  of  the  hook  as  a  jK-rforniance 
in  letters.  It  was  written  in  a  lionie- 
Iv    stvle  and    its    verisimilitude  com- 

*•  ft 

mended  it  to  all  cla.ssrs.  In  the  South 
of  coui-se  it  was  hitlerlv  denounced, 
hut  the  comlemnation  of  the  slave- 
holder and  men  of  the  Legree  typ(; 
was  really  the  hest  advertisemimt  the 

ft 

volume  coidd  get.  Their  abuse  ujdield 
the  tenets  which  it  taught.  Their 
condemnation  prochiimed  tin*  truths  of 
the  narrative. 

The  story,  as  we  have  said,  created 
great  excitement  everywhere.  It  was 
dramatized,  and  panoramas  and  dis- 
solving views  conveyed  alx)ut  the  coun- 
try the  salient  jioints  of  Mi*s.  Stowci's 
characterization.      Tncle  Tom*8  Cabin 


"  Vndf  7Vim*«  Cabin.  Illustrated.  By  Harkikt 
Bkbciibr  Stowk.  B«>Mton  ;  HouijrhUin,  <>s|rfKHl  k  Co. 
Toronto  :  Hart  &  Kawlfiuiun. 


was  followed  hv  Dred — a  tale 
1  )ismal  Swam]),  hut  this  last  ef 
an  unsuccessful  venture.      It 
die  <piile  still-V»oni,  but  its  po 
and     inlluence     never    amoui 
mu<h.     It  was  too  palpable  a  p 
tion  r)f  the  strain  wliich  wasst 
the    greater    work.      It    was 
eontinnation  of  that  narrative 
charaettTs  were  introduced  h\\ 
I'idtiits  were  the  same,  and  tb 
ha<l  read    I'nele  Tom   had  en 
the  subpM't,  and  new  readers p 
the  original  source  of   supply 
was  a  failure,  but  X'ncle  Toni 
place  and  nwnle  for  its  author 
in  the  world   and   earned   for 
reptiiation    of    having    prtwlii 
most  popular  as  well  as  the 
mark  a  hie  n<>v«d  ever  written 
lished  ill  America. 

Ni»w  that  slaverv  is  a  thii 
past,  it  will  be  euriou.s,  as  we 
ed  at  the  head  (»f  thi'se  obsei 
to  know  what  impn'ssion  t 
beautiful  e<  lit  ion  of  this  e> 
of  its  horrors  will  make  on  th 
'•f  the  ])restnt  day.  Stoi'ie 
ha\«'  for  their  single  and  ]»rii 
j«'tt  the  n'dressing  of  a  wror 
repression  of  a  vice,  are  apt  ti 
lived.  IN'ople  are  l»eginnin 
(piii'e  whether  ten  yeai*s  hence 
las  Nicklebv  '  ami   *  (Jliver  T 

ft 

*  rdeak  House,'  will  be  read, 
ther  '  Hard  Cash  'or  *  N 
Late  to  Mend  '  will  live  be; 
next  decade.^  Will  '  Tncl" 
Cabin  '  be  read  by  the  new  g< 
of  readers,  or  will  it  only  l)ep 
by  old  admirei*s  of  the  tale  an 
of  the  author,  whose  n^cent 
of  life  in  New  England,  such 
ganuc  People '  and  *  Old  Tow 
are  in  such  demand,  and  "< 
wish  to  possess  themselvj 
reallv  beautiful  edition  of  i 
The  copy  before  us  is  su 
It  is  printed  in  the  fai 
red  line  style,  so  prized  1 
of  pretty  Imoks,  and  the  illv 
are  numerous  and  clever, 
even  more  to  commend  its  fo 
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I  by  bookbuyera  and  biblio 
Mr.  Greoi-ge  Bullen,  of  the 
tfuBeum,  furuishes  a  positive 
mt  to  the  volume  in  the  shape 
iplete  list  of  the  various  edi- 
hich  have  beeu  published  in 
.,  in  England,  and  in  very 
reign  countries.  In  the  British 
I  there  are  thirty-five  editions 
iginal  English,  and  eight  of 
ents  or  adaptations,  as  well  as 
.  translations,  three  editions 
sh  of  The  Kt'.if  to  Unclt  Tonis 
our  in  Continental  languages, 
>arate  works  on  the  subject, 
y'-nine  reviews  in  serials,  he- 
ist of  a  number  of  translations 
resent  forming  a  pai*t  of  the 
n.  This  information,  which 
^Iwjuently  of  the  amazing  suc- 
i  popularity  of  this  novel,  is 
>rth  preservation,  and  many 
eadv  own  other  editions  will 
e  glad  to  get  this  copy  for  this 
done 

ig  the  copious  collection  of 
)r  the  young  which  the  pub- 
lave  sent  out  this  holiday  sea- 
le  will  ap[>eal  to  a  wider  in- 
•  touch  the  hearts  of  the  olive 
s  with  more  eftect  than  the 
s  edition  of  *  Mother  (jroose's 
»,*  which  comes  opportunely 
jtage  in  a  grotesque  cover  and 
uminated  pagea  That  Mother 
nee  lived  and  sang  her  melo- 
id  told  her  rhymes  to  many 
>lks,  is  settled  beyond  all  cavil, 
are  treated  to  a  few"  pages  of 
itten  biography  of  th(?  good 
a  the  beginning  of  the  lKX)k, 
lets  at  complete  defiance  the  old 
evilers  and  the  misbelievers  of 
ntity.  Mother  Croose  hits  al- 
hrough  fate  or  otherwist^,  led 
:ryphal  existence.  At  first,  it 
ficult  thing  to  convince  the  in- 
its  of  the  nurserv  that  she  Lj  not 


*r  Ooate't  MelodUx;  or,   Snn-jii  /or   (hf 

Witii  lUiutritioiM  iu  Oiluur,  by  Alfred 

BoM<m :    Houifhton,   0»if<Kxi  &  <,'o.    To- 
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a  great  and  good  and  living  }>erson- 
age.  Afterwards,  as  the  midgets  grow 
older,  though  not  always  wiser,  it  is 
an  equally  herculean  task  to  impress 
on  their  minds  that  she  did  live  at 
one  time,  and  that  her  real  name  was 
Goose — Elizal>eth  Goose.  The  present 
handsome  edition,  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  dedicated  appropriately  to 
John  Fleet  Eliot — a  dii*ect  descend- 
ant, no  less  than  gi*eat-great  gi*andson 
of  tlie  venerable  spiinier  of  venei*ated 

rhymes st»ts    aright    the    various 

conflicting  statements  which  have  trou- 
bled and  vexed  the  vouthful  mind  for 
quite  too  many  yeai's.  The  letter-press 
needs  no  commendation  from  ua  It 
is  exquisitely  printt^d  on  a  rich  toned 
j)aper.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
conceived  in  excellent  taste,  and  ai'e 
from  Mr.  Alfred  Ka})pes'  ^K'ncil,  are 
ininted  in  colour,  and  form  a  useful 
and  desirable  assistance  in  elucidating 
the  text,  the  spirit  of  which  they 
seem  to  follow  closely.  The  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  are  quaint  and 
interesting. 

Next  to  having  an  original  book  by 
Mr.  Aldrich,  the  sum  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young  folks  is  reached  by 
a  translation  from  his  pen.  The  same 
delicate  fancy  which  surrounds  every- 
thing this  popular  author  touches  is 
nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  it  is  in  the  pretty  rendering  he 
has  made  of  .1/^/*^  Micfiel,  M.  B(?dol- 
lien*e's  famous  ^tori/  of  a  Cat.* 
The  tale  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
French,  though  we  do  not  remeq^- 
ber  reading  it  in  translation  before. 
None  of  its  exquisite  spirit  is  lost  in 
the  version  furnished  by  Mr.  Aldrich. 
Indeed  the  manner  and  full  essence  of 
the  original  are  faithfully  preserved 
throughout,  and  the  book  will  have  a 
long  le;ise  of  popularity  among  chil- 
dren, for  whose  enjoyment  it  is  mainly 
designed,  as  well  as  among  grown  j^er- 
sons  who  will  follow  the  adventures 

*  The  Story  of  a  Cat.  Trannlatt  d  from  the  French 
of  Kiiiile  De  La  Bfidulllurre,  By  T.  B.  Aldricu. 
Bost.m  ;  Houghton,  OhgotKi  &  Co.  Toroutjj  :  i  art 
a  LlawliuBon. 
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of  the  invsterioiis  r;i!  with  kfcii  int*  r- 
e43t.  Tlie  silliout'ttt'  ilfsiirns  l»y  ^\v. 
Ho]»kins  ww  quiir  iiiLrriiiiMr^  .iii«l 
eliiculjite  the  trxt  \'-r\  li;»|'l»ilv- 

«  ilk 

Tlu*  .\[»j>l«'t<nis  I'lVf  ]»uKli.shi<l  in 
gooil  library  r'«inii  M.  Iloni'i  V;iii 
Launs  new  wi.ik  nii  tin-  l''r'cni*]i  K»'V 
olutioiiary  l^j»<»i-li,  *  in  'nvd  voliiincs. 
Mr.  Van  I.ann  is  a  >1or\ -t^'llt^'  ratln-i' 
than  a  liistori.in.  I  if  is  iiit<-llii^fiit 
and  inilusti-i<ni^,  ami  2:»*nrrally  a<i'ur- 
ate  in  liis  statcnnnts  :in(l  infiu'rnati<in. 
Ilis  Itook  presents  a  \«'ry  a^^HM-al'lr, 
tliou;j[h  c»ne-si(l»-(l  jiirtni<^  <»f  I'l-i'iu'li 
affair.s  mMHTallv  fn^m  tlir  c.'irlv  iini«'s 
of  tlio  tirst  IIt'V«»luti«»n  down  to  tin' 
ej>isod«'  at  Sf'lan  and  tlic  downfall  of 
tlu' SiMM.uid  I'liiinirr.  In  lii>  trvatincnT 
of  snl>j(rts  which  coiiif  |)ro|i('Hy  hrftiro 
Ills  noticM',  and  whirh  are-  nocf'ssary  to 
tho  continuity  oi'  his  narj-ativo,  M. 
Van  Lann  rxhihits  tin*  ntniost  dcsiro 
to  he  in\j»artial  an<l  fair.  In  most 
ciises  ho  is  siurc«'>ssful,  thontj:h  in 
sonio  notahlc  instances  ho  has  allowed 
his  feelings  to  outwoiirh  his  ht^tter 
jud<^inent  an<l  somo  rjf  th«'  facts  of  his- 
tory art;  stranir«'ly  ]H'rv('rti'd  to  snit 
the  hannonv  of  the  author's  views. 
French  pcjlitics,  howcvrr,  have  many 
sides,  and  as  party  feelinij  silways  runs 
high  in  France,  and  extreme  men  are 
the  nUeratlier  tlian  tlie  exception,  M. 
Van  r.aun  may  justify  his  pohition  -on 
the  score-  ])erhaps,  of  convenience,  or 
the  exigency  of  tlie  ])arty  to  wliich  lie 
owesalh^giance.  M.  Van  Jiaun  has  not 
ffoiie  verv  fullv  into  (h'tails.  He  has 
rather  aimed  at  giving  a  somewhat 
rapid  glance  at  t'  e  social  character  of 
the  French  peo])le,  their  moral  and  re- 
ligions life,  the  general  aspects  of  th(; 
country,  its  |X)litical,  military,  and 
scientific  career,  and  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial which  makes  up  the  history  of 
France  during  the  past  hundred  yeai-s. 
In  his  estimates  of  men  and  in  his  study 


•  The  Frfruh  Rfvolntumartf  Kpoch.  Bcinj?  a 
Hlntory  <»f  Prance  fr«»m  tm  Fkfirlnnmtr  of  tin;  Flr.«it 
French  Re\-tilntion  to  tho  end  of  the  Scjoml  F^npire, 
in  two  volunieti.  By  Hkxki  Vav  Kapn.  New  Vi>rk  : 
D.  Ap|tlcton  k  Co.    Toronto  :  Hart  Sl  l{awiinM<n. 


of  th<'  revolutionary  e|K>ch,  the 
}>resents  a  picture  of  unequal 
lie  is  hapjiy  in  the  concentra 
his  material,  hut  iie  appears  to 
toijether  in  t!ie formation  of  th( 
liant  and  pictures(]ue  hits  of  co! 
which  so  deliiiht  the  aduiirers 
eiiulay  and  Kroude  and  thchistf 
the  t'rimea.  His  work  is  ext 
useful,  however,  and  many  w 
to  r<*a<l  the  hitest  utt<'rances  of 
ful  writrr  on  a  su^^ject  which  is 
interesting.  M.  Van  Laun  a 
ledi^'es  his  indehtedness  to  Carl; 
M.  Taine,  and  T^jivallee,  and 
and  de  ( Joncourt,  and  ]\IicheI( 
(Juinet,  and  some  other  author 
putaiion  for  assist a]ic<'  in  his  si 
ies  of  the  events  h(;  describe 
Taine's  tine  and  spirited  Jrtc 
i/t'n/f-  h;is  heen  of  much  value 
Van  l.aun,  his  intrcMluction 
portion  of  the  tirst  cha]»ter 
mainly  a  summary  from  th 
work.  Other  ([Uotations,  almos 
in  length,  are  made  from  thi 
author,  all  of  which  are  gracefi 
credited  to  tho  ])rop(^r  source, 
chapters  which  treat  of  compar 
recent  ev<*nts,  for  the  work  is  • 
forwai'd  to  the  year  iJ^TO,  givt 
hook  its  chief  interest  and  vah 
it  will  h(?  nnich  prized  on  that  a 
The  author  deals  rather  spi 
with  living  issues,  and  the  si 
the  Franco-rrussian  War  is  ve 
told.      Asa  specimen  of  the  hist 

I  style,  which  is  simjde  and  de 
all  rhetorical  flourish,  we  gi\ 
his  account  of  the  events  in 
wdiich  followed   the    reception 

,    news  announcing  Napoleon  the 
defeat  at  Sedan  : 

'  In  th<;   evening  the  news 
disfister  of    Sedan  arrived  in 
large  crowds  went  to  the  Lovi> 
residence  of  General   Trochu, 
the  Legislature,  and  loudly  dei 
the  deposition  of  the  Empero 

'    wards  midnight  an  oiiicial  pre 

''■  tion  was  published,  announci 
capitulation  of  Sedan,  and  the 

!   ity  of  Napoleon  III.,  whilst  si 
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time  that  the  Government 
Dg  the  measures  demanded 
itical  aspect  of  affairs.  At 
k  at  night  a  sitting  was  held 
lamber,  in  which  were  pro- 
deposition  of  the  Fmperor 
lyna^ty,  the  appointment  of 
tive  Committee  to  resist,  by 
le  means,  the  invasion,  and 
he  enemy  from  French  terri- 
the  maintenance  of  (General 
s  Governor  of  Paria  The 
I  was  adjourned  till  the  next 
temher  4th),  when  another 
was  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
rring  on  the  Count  de  Pali- 
title  of  Lieut enant-General, 
nting  an  Executive  Council, 
ty  the  Legislature.  A  third 
signed  by  M.  Thiers  and 
n  deputies,  to  apjKjint  an 
5  Committee  of  National  De- 
1  to  convoke  a  Constituent 
as  soon  as  possible,  was  also 
e  the  Chamber.  It  was  de- 
efer  these  three  proi)osal8  to 
ttee,  which  should  discuss 
hout  delay,  and  the  sitting 
?nded  until  the  report  should 

meanwhile  several  thousands 
itional  Guard  had  gone  un- 
the  building  where  the  As- 
eld  its  sittings,  and  which 
•unded  by  an  enormous  crowd 
»,  nearly  all  clamouring  for 
ition  of  the  Emperor.  Troops 
?men  were  stationed  e very- 
bo  only  allowed  the  deputies 
B  well  as  those  persons  who 
ts  of  admission ;  but  they 
t  prevent  many  people  from 
dso.  Whilst  the  Committee 
aerating,  a  large  number  of 
id  collected    outside   on  the 

in  the  colonnade  of  the  Hall 
sembly,  and  they  all  loudly 
1  the  deposition  of  Na[)oleon 
emand  which  was  re  echoed 
eat  mass  of  individuals  who 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  the 
d  the  Champs  Elys^es.  *  The 
of  the  assembled  multitude 


increased,  and  finally  they  broke- 
through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  police,  and  arrived  before  tlie  build- 
ing of  the  Legislative.  The  National 
Guainls  who  were  on  duty  fraternised 
with  the  people  and  assisted  them  in 
climbing  over  the  wall,  whilst  the 
regular  troops  looked  on  without  in- 
terfering. 

*  Tlie  crowd,  which  had  invaded  the 
Legislative,  rushed  through  every  pas- 
sage, and  penetrated  into  all  the 
rooms,  even  into  those  in  which  the 
Deputies  were  a8.senjbled  in  com- 
mittee. The  public  tribunes  became 
soon  tilled  to  suffocation,  whilst  M. 
Schneider,  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  calm  the  excited  multitude.  The 
sitting  was  declared  opened,  and  seve- 
ral leading  niembere  of  the  Opposition 
united  their  efforts  to  those  of  the 
President,  and  demanded  in  vain  to 
allow  the  Assembly  to  deliberate. 
Many  of  those  who  had  tilled  the  tri- 
bunes descended  to  the  seats  of  the 
Deputies  in  the  Hall,  the  doors  were 
bui-st  open,  and  fresh  crowds  arrived, 
who  increased  the  tumult,  and  loudly 
demanded  a  change  of  Government,  as 
well  as  the  proclaniation  of  the  Re^ 
public.  At  last  M.  GamWtta  pro- 
nounced the  deposition  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  amidst  the  vehement  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  multitude, 
who  still  insisted,  however,  upon  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republia  It  was 
thereupon  resolved  to  proclaim  this 
new  form  of  Government  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  went  thither,  fol- 
lowed by  enormous  masses  of  the 
people.  They  were  soon  joined  by  many 
other  deputies,  and  the  French  Re- 
public was  then  jaiblicly  declared. 
Acting  upon  the  advice  of  some  of  her 
advisers,  the  Empress  had  already  left 
for  England. 

*  The  troops  which  were  stationed  in 
Paris  offered  no  resistance  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  only  a  few  National  Guards 
kept  sentry  before  the  public  build- 
ings, which  henceforth  were  considered 
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ci'nn::yT  lttkha  rriw. 


as  n:itioiial  j>rojMTt\.      A  <  MueriiiinMit 
of  Xjitioiial  I  )«'t'«MUT  vva.s  }ir')vi>l.i]itll\ 
appoiiitcil,  i-i»in]i"M'«l  i»t*  tli«' iiiii*-  l>i'j'«i 
ti<'>  <>f  till'    l)i'|»:irtnnMii    "i  tlif  Si'iin', 
witli  <  J  flu  ml  'rriM.]iu  ;i>i*s  proi  !•  iti. 
Tin*  htuni  r.uM'iu'lt"".  u  it'll    tliis  Uii'l'i- 
ilraiiiritii-   '»iitlnii>i    tr<»:ii    K«»<;k>    I/is 
fuin     i/t.s    l''iii ,  r  i'..-.^    \\l,ii-li     M.     \  all 
Laiiii  tacitlv  ijuhirM-^  : 

*  ISJS   li;i(l    lifi'li  ;i   rt'Niiluliull   callStMl 

l»v  i.M)iiti'mj>t  ;  1>^7<>  w.'i-N  .»  r«'vi»liiti«»ii 
cuuscmI  \)\  «lis;^Miht.  Tin-  MnijHri.'  la>iril 
tweiitv  \«'arrt  ...  a  iou:/  \  liml 
ill  IIm'  lit'f  of  a  hm.M.iii  I'liiii:,  ''Ui  a 
small  oiji'  ill  tIm'  lifi-  ui  a  nation.  Ii 
had  its  foundation  in  tin-  infatuation 
which  ri'inh'rcfl  ["-.s-iMr  tli«-  ii'i..ir 
whriirt'  it  ^^»Ilin^  ;  ii  ov,«m|  it.-^  <l'i ra- 
tion lo  thf  ii-rror  \\]ii«li  it^  iniiiativr 
eriun'  inspiri'il.  In  ordrr  to  tlt-trr 
miinU  from  iliinkinirof  HIhtIv,  it  •j^-.w*' 

full  SCt)[ii^  t»>  >fnsUal  :ij»|»»'lit»'.N,  fnr  SU«.ll 

i>  the  ]»o|ic\  of  all  d«>|M>tisiii.>».  JJui 
in  thi'  \vv\  (lay  whi-n  inatcrial  |»h*a- 
siiit'S  no  lon^jicr  sullicvil,  and  whrii  it 
wa.s  loinjM'lltMl  to  utt«'r  llu;  \voi*<l 
*' Libert v,"  it  ^\a.^  l«).sl.  Tin- ehb  wliiiih 
W!us  jM'ri'i'ivfd  from  afar  «a]»]i(;d  tliL" 
ground  under  it.s  fet-t  ;  it  felt  that  the 
<|uickHand  wouM  <lo  it.s  woik,  ami  in 
order  to  havr  the  dvnastv,  ami  with- 
out  cariiiir  whrther  it  was  not  ;:oiiu' 
to  ruin  Fraiiee,  it  had  the  follv  to 
provoke  the  catastrophe  hy  which, 
fortuiiatelv,  it  was  not  overwheluu'd 
a  lorn*. " 

The  Tari^ll'iml-Bonk'^  is  a  trust- 
worthy hrnrhiiit.  svhirh  is  particularly 
useful  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
ihti  discussion  of  Free  Trade  v.<.  Protec- 
tion. Its  compiler,  Mr.  John  Mac- 
h.'an,  has  made  the  Tariff"  a  life-study ; 
and  Jis  he  only  presents  facts  and  (hjt.^s 
not  venture  on  the  expn»ssion  of  an 
opinion  of  his  own  either  way,  his 
book  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  good  re- 
ception by  l>oth  the  ])olitical  i)arties, 
for  whose  benelit  the  work  is  i)erti- 
nently  and  mainly  desigiuHl.   Mr.  Mjic- 


i  *  The    Tariff  Uand'B<n}k,    compiled    by    John 
Macliam.    Toronto  :  KoMt-BcKonl  PubliiihiiiK  Co. 


h'an   rxhibits  the   Canatlian  i 

Tariil  ami  it>  various  chancres 

1  •  •  1 

la^^    t flirty    yt-ars,    and    jirese 

Ihiiish  and    American  TaritTs 

.i-i  wt'li  a>  the  more  important 

<.»f   tin-    taritl's    of    France.    G 

Holland,  l>elLMum,  Italv.aiid 

1.1  nd.      A  m'w   edition  will,  <U 

!»»•  I'aili'd  f(»r  after  the  Houst* 

<.Juiie  an  attractive  and  coi 
rdilirm  of  .Jean  Intrelow's  Poe 
ju.st     been    issueil   from     the 
M^■.ssr.'^.    Robert.^    Brother:?. 
tain.^  tin-  lat«'st  work  of  this  c^ 
Fji;;li.sh    >in^«'r,     and    is    furt 
haiMM-iI    b\    a  handsome   steel 
of  tin*  piM't.      Miss  Ingrlow's  ^ 
a  IT  iini\«*r>allv  admired  for  tli 
r:xr\    and  .swi-ftiiess   of    rhvtii 
ii.»biJiiy  of  purpose.    All  of  hei 
ill'  porin^  may  be   found   in    t 
ainl  compact  etlilion. 

FiMiii  tin-  sonu'what  cursors 
which  we  have  biH'ii  able  to 
Mr.  .Jones'  new  Law  book,t  a 
the  hi;^di  legal  attainuiunts  of 
til  or,  we  sliouhl  judge  that  the 
cal  treatise  on  the  Ileal  P 
Limitation  Act  of  Revised  I 
of  (.)ntario,  is  a  work  which  i 
ber  of  the  honourable  j)rofessi«; 
verv  well  do  without.  It  < 
the  latest  decisions  both  in  ] 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  a  c 
compen«lium  of  the  La  won  Eas 
Mr.  Jones  is  well  (pialitieii 
task,  and  lii.>>  work  exhibits 
extraordinary  de''ree  of  resea; 
v(rritication.  The  book  shoul 
of  almost  as  mucli  value  to  ( 
ancers  and  Ht'al  Estate  agent 
Attorneys  and  Barristers,  for 
liowever,  it  is  especially  desigi: 
is  <h,'dicate«l  to  the  Hon.  !^ 
Kichards. 


'T/ic  J'm'tical  Worku  «>/  Jfnn  Iwjflo 
HnstMii  :  K<>l>crt->  llmtlji-rs!  Ti»rout'j  :  lia 
]in»iin. 

t  JtmcH  iin  Pii'itcriptittH.  -A  I'raotical  1 
the  Heal   rri>|>vrtv  Liiiiitatiun  Act  of  Ite> 

UtVit  (if    OliUrto.      By  llKRliKKT  C.  J05BS. 
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THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 


BY    WILKIE    COLLINS. 


fhr  ¥roIagur. 
L 

E  resistless  influences  which  are 

one  clay  to  reign  supreme  over 

x)r  hearts,  and  to  shape  the  sad 

course  of  our  lives,  are  some- 

of  mysteriously  remote  origin, 

ind   their  devious    ways  to    us 

jh  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 

jersw 

lile  the  young  man  whose  troub- 
ureer  it  is  here  proposed  to  fol- 
-as  wearing  his  first  jacket,  and 
Qg  his  first  hoop,  a  domestic 
rtune,  falling  on  a  household  of 
^^ers,  was  destined  nevertheless  to 
its  ultimate  influence  over  his 
Jiess,  and  to  shape  the  whole 
course,  of  his  life. 

ft  this  reason,  some  First  Words 
'  precede  the  Story,  and  must 
BDt  the  brief  narrative  of  what 
)ened  in  the  household  of  strangers, 
wlmt  devious  ways  the  event  here 
itod  affected  the  chief  personage  of 
iBptgeSyashe  grew  to  manhood, 
"^  be  the  business  of  the  story  to 


trace,  over  land  and  sea,  among  men 
and  women,  in  bright  days  and  dull 
days  alike,  until  the  end  is  reached 
and  the  pen  (God  willing)  is  put  back 
in  the  desk. 


IL 


Old  Benjamin  Ronald  (of  the  .Sta- 
tioner's Coiin>any)  took  a  young  wife 
at  the  rii)e  age  of  fifty,  and  carried 
with  him  into  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony some  of  the  habits  of  his  bach- 
elor life. 

As  a  bachelor,  he  had  never  willing- 
ly left  his  shop  (situated  in  that  ex- 
clusively commercial  region  of  Lon- 
don which  is  called  *the  City')  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  As  a 
married  man,  he  persisteii  in  following 
the  same  monotonous  course;  with 
this  one  difference,  that  he  now  haii  a 
woman  to  follow  it  with  him.  ^Travel- 
ling  by  railway,'  he  explained  to  his 
wife,  *  will  make  your  head  ache — it 
makes  mi/  head  ache.  Travelling  by 
sea  will  make  you  sick — it  makes  me 
sick.  If  you  want  change  of  air, 
every  sort  of  air  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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City.  If  you  admire  tho  boaiitios  of 
Nature,  there  is  Finsbiirysquare  with 
the  beauties  of  Nature  carefully  s«*- 
lected  ami  arranged.  \Vlii>n  wt-  are 
in  London,  you  (and  I.)  are  all  riirlit  : 
and  when  we  are  out  of  London, 
you  (and  I)  are  all  wrong. "  As 
surely  as  the  autumn  holiday  sea- 
son  set  in,  so  surely  <  >ld  Honald  re- 
sisted his  wife's  ]>etition  for  a  change 
of  scene  in  that  form  of  words.  A 
man  habitually  fortitied  behind  his 
own  inbred  obstinacy  and  seltishness 
is  for  the  most  part  an  irresistible 
power  within  the  limits  of  his  domes- 
tic circle.  As  a  rule,  patient  Mrs. 
Ronald  yielded  ;  an<l  her  husband 
st-ood  revealed  to  his  neighbours  in  the 
glorious  chai-acter  of  a  nuirricMl  man 
who  had  his  own  way. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  ISJXJ,  the  re- 
tribution which  sooner  or  later  des- 
c.'uds  on  all  despotisms,  great  and 
small,  oyertoi^k  the  iron  rule  of  Old 
Ronald,  and  defeated  the  domestic 
tyrant  on  the  battlefield  of  his  own 
firesida 

The  children  born  of  the  marriage, 
two  in  number,  were  both  daughters. 
The  eld(jr  had  mortally  ofiended  her 
father  by  marrying  imprudently — in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  He  had  declared 
that  she  should  never  enter  his  house 
again  ;  and  he  had  mercihfssly  kept  his 
word.  The  younger  daughter  (now 
eighteen  years  of  age)  proved  to  be 
also  a  source  of  j)arental  inquietude, 
in  another  way.  She  was  the  passive 
cause  of  the  revolt  which  set  her 
father's  authority  at  defiance.  For 
some  little  time  past  she  had  been  out 
of  health.  After  many  ineffectual 
trials  of  the  mild  influence  of  persua- 
sion, her  mother's  patience  at  last 
gave  way.  Mrs.  Ronald  insisted — 
yes,  actually  insisted — on  taking  Miss 
Emma  to  the  seaside. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  you  1  ' 
Old  Ronald  asked  ;  detecting  some- 
thing that  perplexed  him  in  his  wife's 
look  and  manner,  on  the  memorable 
occasion  when  she  asserted  a  will  of 
her  own  for  the  first  time  in  her  lifa 


A  man  of  finer  observation 
have  disoovereil  the  signs  of  no 
ary  anxi^^ty  and  alarm,  strugg: 
show  theuiselves  openly  in   th 
woman's    face.       Her    husband 
saw  a  change  that  puzzled  him. 
for  Emma,'  he  said,  his  naturs 
ning   inspiring  him   with   the 
confronting  the  mother  and  dai 
and    of   seeing    what    came   of 
Km  ma    a]>peared,    plump    and 
with  large  blue  eyes,  and  full  p 
lips,  and  splendid  yellow  hair: 
wise,   miserably  pale,  languid 
movements,  careless  in   her  dre 
len  in  her  manner.       Out  of  he 
her    mother   said,  and  as    her 
saw. 

'  You  can  see  for  yourself,'  sai 

ml  ' 

Ronald,  *  that  the  girl  is  pinj 
fresh  air.  I  have  heard  Rai 
recommended.' 

<.)ld  Ronahl  looked  at  his  dai 
Sh(?  represented  the  one  tender 
in  his  nature.  It  was  not  a 
plac(; ;  but  it  did  exist  And  th 
of  it  is,  that  he  began  to  yield- 
the  worst  possible  graca 

*  Well,    we    will    see  about 
said. 

*  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 
Ronald  j>ersisted.  *  I  mean  V 
her  to  Ramsgate  to-mon-ow.' 

Mr.  Ronald  looked  at  his  wif 
dog  looks  at  the  maddened  shee 
turns  on  hiuL  *  You  mean  ?  '  re 
the  stationer.  *  Upon  my  soul- 
next  !  You  mean  ?  Where  i 
money  to  come  from  ?  Answ 
that' 

Mrs.  Ronald  declined  to  be 
into  a  conjugal  dispute,  in  the 
ence    of     her    daughter.     She 
Emma's  arm,  and  led  her  to  thi 
There   she   stoj)ped,    and  8pok< 
have  already  told  you  that  the ; 
ill,'  she  said  to  her  husband. 
I  now  tell  you  again  that  she 
have   the   sea   air.     For   God*fi 
don't  let  us  quarrel  !     I  have  e 
to  try  me  without  that'     She 
the  door  on  herself  andher  dauj 
and  left  her  lord  and  master  bU 
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loe  with  the  wreck  of  his  own 
authority. 

farther  progress  was  made  by 
estic  revolt,  when  the  bed- 
idles  were  lit,  and  the  hour  of 
at  had  arrived  with  the  night, 
illy  involved  in  mystery.  This 
certain  :  On  the  next  mom- 
luggage  was  |)acked,  and  the 

called  to  the  door.  Mrs. 
spoke  her  parting  words  to 
and  in  privata 

y&  I  have  not  expressed  my- 
Btrongly  about  taking  Emma 
seaside/  she  said  in  gentle 
tones.  '  I  am  anxious  alK>ut 
health.  If  I  have  offended  you 
it  meaning  it,  God  knows  ! — 
forgive  me  before  I  go.  I 
d  honestly,  dear,  to  be  a  good 
^ou.  And  you  have  always 
me,  haven't  you  1      Ana  you 

still — I  am  sure  you    trust 

ok  his  lean,  cold  hand,  and 
t  fervently  :  her  eyes  rested 

with    a  strange   mixture  of 

and  anxiety.      Still    in  the 
I  her  life,  she  preserved  the 

attractions — the  fair,  calm, 
ace,  the  natural  grace  of  look 
ement — which  had  made  her 
)  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
er  a  cause  of  angry  astonish- 
long  all  her  friends.  In  the 
I  that  now  possessed  her,  her 
>se,  her  eyes  brightened  ;  she 
or  the  moment  almost  young 
to  be  Emma's  sister.  Her  hus- 
ened  his  hard  old  eyes  in  surly 
-ment  *  Why  need  you  make 
s  1 '  he  asked.  *  I  don't  un- 
l  you-'     Mrs.   Ronald   shrank 

words  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 
ed  him  in  silence,  and  joined 
;hter  in  the  cab. 
lie  rest  of  that  day,  the  per- 
he  stationer  8  ein]>l()yment  had 
ime  of  it  with  their  master  in 
iL  Something  had  upset  Old 
He  ordered  the  shutters  to 
ap  earlier  that  evening  than 

Instead  of  going  to  his  club 


(at  the  tavern  round  the  corner), 
he  took  a  long  walk  in  the  lonely  and 
lifeless  streets  of  the  city  by  night 
There  was  no  disguising  it  from  him- 
self; his  wife's  behaviour  at  parting 
had  made  him  uneasy.  He  naturally 
swore  at  her  for  taking  that  liberty, 
while  he  lay  awake  alone  in  his  bed. 
'  Damn  the  woman  !  What  does  she 
nieanl'  The  cry  of  the  soul  utters 
itself  in  various  forms  of  expression. 
That  was  tlie  crv  of  Old  Ronald's  soul, 
literally  translated. 

IIL 

The  next  morning  brought  him  a 
letter  from  Ramsgate. 

*  I  write  immediately  to  tell  you  of 
our  safe  arrival  Wo  have  found  com- 
fortable lodgings  (.as  the  address  at 
the  head  of  this  letter  will  inform  you) 
in  Albion  place.  I  thank  you,  and 
Emma  desires  to  thank  you  also,  for 
your  kindness  in  providing  us  with 
ample  means  for  taking  our  little  trip, 
[t  is  beautiful  weather  to-day  ;  the 
sea  is  calm,  and  the  pleasure  boats  are 
out  We  do  not,  of  course,  expect  to 
see  you  here.  But  if  you  do,  by  any 
chance,  overcome  your  objection  to 
moving  out  of  London,  I  have  a  little 
^(piest  to  make.  Please  let  me  hear 
of  vour  visit  beforeh'ind — so  that  I 
may  not  omit  all  needful  preparations. 
1  know  you  dislike  being  troubled  with 
letters  (except  on  business),  so  I  will 
not  write  too  frequently.  Be  so  good 
as  to  take  no  news  for  good  news,  in 
the  intervals  When  you  have  a  few 
uiinutes  to  spare,  you  will  write,  I 
hope,  and  tell  me  how  you  and  the 
shop  are  going  on.  Emma  sends  you 
her  love,  in  which  I  beg  to  join.'  So 
the  letter  was  expressed,  and  so  it 
endei. 

*  They  needn't  be  afraid  of  my 
troubling  them.  Calm  seas  and  plea- 
sure-bo.its  !  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Such 
was  the  iirst  impression  which  his 
wife's  report  of  herself  produced  on 
Old  Ronald  s  mind.  After  awhile, 
he  looked   at  the   letter   agadxi — ttsA 
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frowned,  ami  rellootcil.  '  Plfjas«»  lot 
me  hear  of  vonr  visit  Urforeliaml,'  lie 
repeated  to  himself,  as  if  th«^  n-tjut^st 
ha<l  been,  in  snn»e  iii«M)nipreIieui^il)l«' 
wav,  offensive  to  hin».  He  opeinnl  the 
drawer  of  his  desk,  and  threw  tlir  hot- 
ter into  it.  \\  Inn  business  was  over 
for  the  thiv,  he  went  to  his  elnb  at  tin* 
tavern,  and  made  himself  iimibualiv 
disJigreealjle  to  everybody. 

A  week  passed.  In  the  interval, 
he  wrote  briellv  to  his  wife.  'I'm 
all  ri^lit,  aiul  the  sho]»  tjot-s  on  as 
usual. '  H  e  also  lorwardeil  one  oi*  t  wo 
letters  wliich  came  t\.»r  Mrs.  Honahl. 
No  more  news  reached  him  from 
Ramsgate.  '  1  suppose  t  hey 'n?  enjoy- 
ing then»selves,'  he  reflected.  The  house 
looks  queer  without  tlu'Ui  ;  Til  go  to 
the  clul).' 

He  stave<l  later  than  usual,  and 
drank  more  than  usual,  that  night.  It 
was  nearly  one  in  the  mornintr,  when 
he  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-kev, 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

A])]iroaching  the  loih^tte-table,  he 
found  a  letter  Ivinir  on  it,  addressed 
to  '  Mr.  Ronald—  juivate.'  It  was  not 
in  his  wife's  liand writing  ;  not  in  any 
handwriting  known  to  him.  The  cha- 
racters sloped  the  wi'ong  way,  and  the 
envelope  bore  no  ])ostmark.  lie  eyed 
it  over  and  over  susj)iciously.  At  last 
he  o])ened  it,  and  read  these  lines  : 

*  You  are  advised  l>v  a  true  friend 
to  lose  no  time  in  looking  after  your 
wife.  There  are  strange  doings  at  the 
seaside.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 
Mrs.  Turner,  Number  1,  Slains-row, 
Ranisgate. ' 

No  address,  no  date,  no  signature — 
an  anonymous  letter,  the  first  he  had 
ever  received  in  the  long  course  of  his 
life. 

His  hard  brain  was  in  no  way  affect- 
ed  by  the  liquor  that  he  had  drunk. 
He  sat  down  on  his  bed,  mechanically 
folding  and  refolding  the  letter.  The 
reference  to  *  Mrs.  Turner  *  produced 
no  impression  on  him  of  any  sort  :  no 
person  of  that  name,  common  as  it  was, 
happened  to  l)e  numbered  on  the  list 
of  his  friends  or  his  customers.     But 


fur  one  circinnstance,  he  woi 
thrown  the  letter  aside,  in  co 
His  m(»mt)rv  ivverted  to  his  ^ 
comprrh«'nsible  behaviour  at 
AdibfSfsirig  him  through  that 
bra  nee,    the  anf»nynious   warr 
sumed    a    certain    imj)ortance 
mind.      He  went  down  to  his 
the  back  ollice,  and  took  his  w 
ter  out   (\i    the   «lrawer,  and 
through  slowly.    *  Ha  I'  he  sai 
ing   as   he  came   across  the  i 
which  re(jue.sted  him  to  write 
hand,  in  the  unlikely  event  of 
ciding  to  go  to  Eamsirate.   He 
again  of  the  strangely  persist 
in  which    his   wife   had    dwel' 
trusting  her  :  he  recalled  her 
anxious  looks,    her   deepening 
her  agitation  at  one  moment,* 
her  sudden  silence  an<l  sudden 
to  tin*  cab.     Fed  by  these  irritj 
iluenccs,    the   inbred  suspicioi 
nature  began  to  take  fire  slow 
might  be  innocent  enouj^h  in 
him  to  ^ve  her  notice  before  li 
her  at    the  seaside— she  migl 
rally  be   anxious  to  omit   no 
prej)aration  for  his  comfort, 
didn't  like  it  ;  no,  he  didn't  lib 
appearanc4^  as  of  a  slow  collaps 
little?  by  little  over  his  rugged  v 
face.      He   looked    many    yea 
than  his  age,  as   he   sat  at  tl 
with  the   flaring  candlelight 
front  of  him,  thinking.     The 
mous   letter    lav  before  him, 
sid(;   with  his    wife's    letter, 
sudden,  he  lifted  his  grey  he 
clenched  his  fist,  and  struck  tl 
mous  written  warning  as  if  ith 
a  living  thing  that  could  feel, 
ever  you  are,'  he  said,    *  I'll  ta 
advice.' 

He  never  even  made  the  atf 
go  to  bed  that  night  His  pip< 
him  through  thecomfortlessant 
hours.  Once  or  twice  he  tho 
his  daughter.  Why  had  her 
been  so  anxious  about  herl  ^ 
her  mother  taken  her  to  Rai 
Perhaps,  as  a  blind — ah,  yea, 
as   a   blind  !     More  for  the 
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to  do  than  for  any  other 
packed  a  handbag  with  a 
uies.  As  soon  as  the  ser- 
atirring,  he  oi'dered  her  to 
\  cup  of  strong  coffee.  A  f ter 
s  time  to  show  himself  as 
he  ojiening  of  the  shop.  To 
ihment,  he  found  his  clerk 
rn  the  shutters,  in  place  of 

loes  this  mean  ? '  he  asked, 
Famaby  ? ' 

k  looked  at  his  master,  and 
last,  with  a  shutter  in  his 
jood  Lord  !  what  has  c;>me 
*■  cried.      *  A  re  you  ill? ' 
nald    angrily    repeated   his 
*  Where  is  Farnabv  1 ' 
know,'  was  the  answer, 
n't  know  ?     Have  you  been 
»edroom  ? ' 


he  isn't  in  his  bedroom, 
's  more,  his  bed  hasn't  been 
t  night.  Farnaby's  off,  sir 
snows  where.' 
lald  dropped  heavily  into 
)  chair.  ^Fliis  second  my  fi- 
fing on  the  mystery  of  the 
,  letter,  staggered  him.  But 
ss  instincts  were  still  in 
ing  order.  He  held  out 
*  Get  the  petty 
*  and  see  if  the 


the  clerk. 

he  said, 
11  right' 

k  received  the  keys  under 
luU's  not  the  right  reading 
le,'  he  remarked. 
;  tell  you  ! ' 

k  oj^ened  the  money-drawer 
ounter;  counted  the  pounds, 
id  pence  paid  by  chance 
up  to  the  closing  of  the 
e  previous  evening ;  com- 
'esult  with  the  petty  cash- 

answered,     *  Right    to    a 

so  far.  Old  Ronald  conde- 

approach  the  speculative 

lubject,  with  the  assistance 

dinaie.     *  If  what  you  said 

ans  anything,'  he  resumed, 


'  it  means  that  you  suspect  the  reason 
why  Famaby  has  left  my  service. 
Let's  hear  it' 

*  You  know  that  I  never  liked  John 
Farnaby,'  the  clerk  began.  *  An  ac- 
tive young  fellow  and  a  clever  young 
fellow,  I  grant  you.  But  a  bad  ser- 
vant for  all  that.  False,  Mr.  Ronald 
— false  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones. ' 

Mr.  Ronahl's  patience  l)egan  to 
give  way.  *  Come  to  the  facts,'  he 
growle<l.  *  Why  has  Farnaby  gone  off 
without  a  word  to  anybody  ]  Do  you 
know  that  ? ' 

*  I  know  no  more  than  you  do,'  the 
clerk  answered  coolly.  *  Don't  fly  into 
a  passion.  I  have  got  some  facts  for 
you,  if  you  will  only  give  me  tima 
Turn  them  over  in  your  own  mind, 
and  see  what  they  come  to.  Three 
days  ago  I  was  short  of  postage-stamps, 
and  I  went  to  the  office.  Farnaby 
was  there,  waiting  at  the  desk  where 
they  j)ay  the  post-office  orders.  Ther« 
must  have  been  ten  or  a  dozen  people 
with  letters,  oi-dera,  and  what  not  be- 

>tween  him  and  me.  I  got  behind  him 
quietly,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
1  saw  the  clerk  give  him  the  money 
for  his  post-office  order.  Five  pounds 
in  gold,  which  I  reckoned  as  they  lay 
on  the  counter,  and  a  bank-note  be- 
sides, which  he  crumpled  up  in  his 
hand.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  it 
was  for  ;  I  only  know  it  \oa8  a  bank- 
note Just  ask  yourself  how  a  porter 
on  twenty  shillings  a  week  (with  a 
mother  who  takes  in  washing,  and  a 
father  who  takes  in  drink)  comes  to 
have  a  correspondent  who  sends  him 
an  order  for  live  sovereigns — and  a 
bank-note,  value  unknown.  Say  he's 
turned  betting-man  in  secret  Very 
good.  There's  the  post-office  order,  in 
that  case,  to  show  that  he's  got  a  run 
of  luck.  If  he  has  got  a  run  of  luck, 
tell  me  this — why  does  he  leave  his 
place  like  a  thief  in  the  night  ?  He's 
not  a  slave  ;  he's  not  even  an  appren- 
tice When  he  thinks  he  can  better 
himself,  he  has  no  earthly  need  to  keep 
it  a  secret  that  he  means  to  leave 
your  service.     He  may  have  met  with 
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an  accident,  to  ho  siiro.  But  that's  not 
my  belief.  I  Wiv  he's  iij)  to  some  mis- 
chief. And  now  comes  the  question: 
What  are  we  to  do  / ' 

Mr.  Ronahl,  listening  with  his  head 
down,  and  witliout  interposini^  a  word 
on  his  own  j»art,  niad(?  an  rxtnior- 
dinarv  Hnswer.  'L**ave  it,  he  saitl. 
Leave  it  till  to  morrow/ 

*  Why  <  ■  the  clerk  asked,  without 
cen»monv, 

Mr.  Konald  niadtr  another  extra- 
ordinary answt-r.  '  l»<'eau.M'  1  am 
ohlifje<l  to  go  out  of  town  for  the  day. 
Look  after  tlie  business.  The  iron- 
monger's man  over  tlie  way  will  help 
you  to  |»ut  u|»  th(»  shutters  at  night. 
If  anybody  in(iuires  f«»r  me,  say  1 
shall  bt'  liack  to-morrow."  With  thi^se 
parting  tlirections,  heedless  of  the 
eflect  that  he  had  ]»ro(aire4l  on  the 
clerk,  he  loukcd  at  his  watch  and 
left  the  shop. 


IV, 


The  bell  which  gave  tive  minutes' 
notice  of  the  starting  of  the  Kamsgate 
train  had  just  rung. 

While  the  other  travellers  were 
hastening  to  the  platform,  two  persons 
stood  passively  apart  as  if  they  had 
not  even  vet  tlecided  on  talking  their 
places  in  the  train.  One  of  the  two 
was  a  smart  young  man  in  a  cheap 
travelling  suit ;  mainly  noticeable  by 
his  florid  complexion,  his  restless  dark 
eyes,  and  his  profusely  curling  black 
hair.  The  other  was  a  njiddle-aged 
woman  in  frowsy  garments  ;  tall  and 
stout,  sly  and  sullen.  The  smart 
young  man  stooil  behind  the  unconge- 
nialdooking  i  erson  with  whom  he  had 
associated  himself,  using  her  as  a 
screen  to  hide  him  while  he  watched 
the  travellers  on  their  way  to  the 
train.  As  the  bell  rang,  the  woman 
suddenly  faced  her  companion,  and 
pointed  to  the  railway  clock. 

*  Are  you  waiting  to  make  up  your 
mind  till  the  train  has  gone  ? '  she 
asked. 

The    young    man    frowned    impa- 


tiently. *  T  am  waiting  for  a  pen 
whom  I  expect  to  see,'  he  answer 
'If  the  person  travels  by  this  tn 
we  shall  travel  by  it  If  not, 
shall  come  back  here,  and  look  out 
the  next  train,  and  so  on  till  nig 
time  comes,  if  it's  necessary.' 

The  woman  Hxed  her  small  scowli 
g!-ey  ('yes  on  the  man  as  he  replied 
those  terms.  '  L(X)k  here,'  she  bn 
out.  •  1  lik(>  to  see  mv  wav  l)ef< 
me.  Vou'n^  a  stranger,  young  Mist 
and  it's  as  likely  as  not  you've  gi^ 
me  a  false  name  and  address.  Tl 
don't  matter.  False  names  are  a 
moner  than  triu^  ones,  in  mv  line 
lif«'.  But  mind  this  I  I  don't  sti 
ste])  farther  till  I've  got  half 
money  in  mv  hand,  and  mv  retii 
ticket  there  and  back.' 

*  llohl  your  tongue  ! '  the  mans 
dcnly  interpose<l  in  a  whisper.      ' 
all  right.      Ill  get  the  tickets.* 

lie   hir)ke<l    while    he    spoke  at 
eUh*rly   traveller,  ha.stening  by   ^ 
his    head     down,     deep    in    thouj 
noticing  nobody.     The  traveller 
^Ir.  Konald.     The   young  man, 
had  that  moment  recognised  liim, 
his  runaway  p(>rter,  John  Farnab 

Returning    with    the    tickets, 
porter    took  his    repellent    travel 
companion    by  the  arm,  and  hui 
her  along  the  platform  to  the  tl 
'  The  money  ! '  she  whispered,  as  i 
took  their  places.      Famaby  hand* 
to  her,  r(?ady  wrapped  up  in  a  mc 
of   paper.      She    opened    the   pa 
satislied  herself  that  no  trick  had  1 
played  her,  and   leaned   back  in 
corner    to   go    to    sleep.       The    t 
started.     Old  Konald  travelled  by 
second  class ;  his  j)orter  and   his 
ter's    companion    accomjmnicKl 
secretly  by  the  third. 


V. 


It  was  still  early  in  the  afterr 
when  Mr.  Ronald  descended  the 
row  street  which   leads  from  the  1 
land  of   the  8outh<  Eastern  Rail^ 
station  to  the  poi-t  of  Ramsgatei  a 
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ii^  his  waj  of  the  first  policeman 
wbom  he  met,  he  turned  to  the  left, 
and  reached  the  cliff  on  which  the 
hoQBei  in  Albion-place  are  situated. 
Famaby  followed  him  at  a  discreet 
distance ;  and  the  woman  followed 
Famabj. 

Arrived  in  sight  of  the  lodging- 
house,  Mr.  Ronald  paused — partly  to 
recover  his  breath,  partly  to  compose 
himsell  He  was  conscious  of  a  change 
of  feeling  as  he  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows ;  his  errand  suddenly  assumed  a 
oontemptible  aspect  in  his  own  eyea 
He  almost  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 
After  nineteen  years  of  undisturbed 
married  life,  was  it  possible  that  he 
bad  doubted  his  wife — and  that  at 
ihe  instigation  of  a  stranger  whose 
name  even  was  unknown  to  him  1  *  If 
she  was  to  step  out  in  the  balcony,  and 
see  me  down  here,'  he  thought,  '  what 
a  fool  I  should  look  I '  He  felt  half- 
inclined,  at  the  moment  when  he 
lifted  the  knocker  of  the  door,  to  put 
it  back  again  quietly,  and  return  to 
London.  No  !  it  was  too  late.  The 
maid-servant  was  hanging  up  her  bird 
Gsge  in  the  area  of  the  house  ;  the 
maid-servant  had  seen  him. 

'Does  Mrs.  Ronald  lodge  here  V  he 
isked. 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyebrows  and 
opened  her  mouth — stared  at  him  in 
speechless  confusion — and  disappeareii 
^  the  kitchen  regiona  This  strange 
c^Keption  of  his  inquiry  initated  him 
Unreasonably.  He  knocked  with  the 
absurd  violence  of  a  man  who  vents 
Us  anger  on  the  first  convenient  thing 
^t  he  can  find.  The  landlady 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  at  him  in 
^tem  and  silent  surprise. 

'  Does  Mrs.  Konald  lodge  here  ? '  he 
^'^peated 

The  landlady  answered  with  some 
appearance  of  effort — the  effort  of  a 
(lerson  who  was  carefully  considering 
her  words  before  she  permitted  them 
^  pass  her  lips. 

'Mrs.   Ronald    has    taken    rooms 
we:    Bat  she  has  not  occupied  them 


'  Not  occupied  them  yet  1 '  The 
words  bewildered  him  as  if  they  had 
been  spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
He  stood  stupidly  silent  on  the  door- 
step. His  anger  was  gone ;  an  all- 
masteiing  fear  throbbed  heavily  at 
his  heart.  The  landlady  looked  at 
him,  and  said  to  her  secret  self:  '  Just 
what  I  suspected ;  there  is  something 
wrong ! ' 

'  Perhaps  1  have  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained myself,  sir,'  she  resumed  with 
grave  politenesa  *  Mra  Ronald  told 
me  that  she  wi\s  staying  at  Ramsgate 
with  frienda  She  would  move  into 
my  house,  she  said,  when  her  friends 
left — but  they  had  not  quite  settled 
the  day  yet.  She  calls  here  for  let- 
tera  Indeed,  she  was  here  early  this 
morning,  to  pay  the  second  week  s 
rent.  I  asked  when  she  thought  of 
moving  in.  She  didn't  seem  to  know; 
her  friends  (as  I  understood)  had  not 
made  up  their  minda  I  must  say  I 
thought  it  a  little  odd.  Would  you 
like  to  leave  any  message  ? ' 

He  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
speak.  *  Can  you  tell  me  where  her 
friends  live  ? '  he  said. 

The  landlady  shook  her  head.  *  No, 
indeed.  1  offered  to  save  Mra  Ron- 
ald the  trouble  of  calling  here,  by 
sending  letters  or  cards  to  her  present 
residence.  She  declined  the  offer — 
and  she  has  never  mentioned  the  ad- 
dresa  Would  you  like  to  come  in 
and  rest,  sir  !  I  will  see  that  your 
card  is  ttiken  care  of,  if  you  wish  to 
leave  it' 

*  Thank  you,  ma'am — it  doesn't 
matter — good  morning.' 

The  landlady  looked  after  him  as  he 
descended  the  house-stepa  'It's  the 
husband,.  Peggy,'  she  said  to  the  ser- 
vant, waiting  inquisitively  behind 
her.  *  Poor  old  gentleman  !  And 
such  a  respectable-looking  woman, 
too!' 

Mr.  Ronald  walked  mechanically 
to  the  end  of  the  row  of  houses,  and 
met  the  wide  grand  view  of  sea  and 
sky.  There  were  some  seats  behind 
the  railing  which  fenced  the  edge  of 
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«■!  irki-f   ;!.\-!        «'    .  ..   ..■.-.        '  •■   .  I  ii.u  .    .If  i:.:t  MH-knl  <ii'\\  ii  littli- ^'y 

sl\ii,  '■:    •■..-  Ill,-  ^v  I  )       :i  :'■.-■  \\\>vi    I!  \\.»>  l";nr  w<  iitlni'.      No« 

In  "h   .-tii;.  L   ■   ■      ■';••■   '.  ■  :  '■     ■.!■.  I   III    .I'ln;!.:,'  In   IT.        \\"1j;jI     liiij    W'*.'"*'"' 

*.I:i.sl    'iii      .-.,:■'       !■••  ■_  ..;".,■..;  ■  1 1 .    I  in- Joi -i  '  •.' 1  t  iliU  S.  lis  i  llf  1  Vi  .11  »  W  1"'^' 

N;i<  ;ii!i  !_^  .  V.  :! !,   i. ;.-  I,.i '  ■  n,     :  -i  i. .-   ■.!;.■ !  \\  •■  "h::  [  jm-i  iii    li>    s<'«'    :li:ii  >lii|»  in    ^•i='" 

<'ii  !ii^  I'll  ■ ':.t;:'.       ■  !  '  :.  ■  ii  ■: :  .|  -    ii''.  ;':>''      <  Mil  w  it  li  mir-  Imai,  l-NiW    )  lip' 

jusi  flu-  ^.ip!)    :<■  ,ii  ;_  ■  ■:    I'jdw  li'W.iniT  N\  irii  iiur  inini.       .Au'i 

Ih-  l«!l.-ii   i;i<  1.    .  :     i  iif  i.i'i.i-.    :.I.i|  -iNii!   llu-  !i\«'Sot    tin-    »-n-v\.    <li<i       V''" 

V\\*-'\   lii'-  I  \  I.-  '•!.   !    M    -.  .1,  :i;  H   ui.-iir.ii  -..Ms    .'         \\  ••il,    Vis;       S!i\  ilii.'    llir    ^/n'^ 

l.ii:::!ii«ii\  -Aii.'  Iimi  •■..m-   '■■     ■m     J-'.-i  a\ -ir.  i-mi  i  r.i' rln- iImv's  v<irk,  t(.>  Ih' ^»^l'■t' ; 

iiJil-y  ;ii...;  'In     wi'i.'.i..    -  i,    »i  ■  !i -u  ::■::.  '!"'"  p^uM   w  r  lijiJiit    [Xri  jutid  t'nr.  ^<^' 

^^.■:it^^i     '..iiiMl    tli«-   i.-'ii-   wijiii-    t1'\  >:iv<'il  ///•    .  ".-y...  in.Mstvr  ;     ;ni<l  i^'ot      J^'*'' 

c  mill  \i]>\  ]m'«'1»  liiiii  :i    \:.-u.  \;«l:i-!        lluiiilr«'tU  lii  iiniiiwls.    I     tell 

Tin-  l-!ii'-  lii>rii  nf  ;i,t-,l..  \   v.  i-wItIi  \i  u,  ilivi-li-'l  ;llllOlli;^l    ns    l»y    law 

niif.  .'i  lii'M'i  :     \\i\-  MM,ii\   'MM  i'  (I'l   nil-  All,  iIujS"  tiiiKs  an*  «'nji*.' !       A  i>rAT«'<*l 

<l»'l    tIi-    f:i'.-li    \\r.-1i|!\    i'i.<-/i-.         |-'l')Ili  <•!   sli'-aks  L^i-f    Ti»m*thrr,    alul    suljsi*  l*^"^' 

till'    l!f;:.}i,    il.i-    iTi.s   ft    .liii.ir.  M    a'  I''  I'uiM  a  Siraiii-Tnir.        W1h-ti  a  t^^^M^ 

plaw    ili«     >li«iiii>  nl    'Ii>i.1n«'V  Iii\>v   (ir-i  -i-;-.  i.ii  iln-  ^aihls   imw.    out    i^oi-s     '*'**' 

villi:    iliiir    i>iHir    lii.i-i>.    lin.-    •l;>f;iiif  Tul:.  iiii!lit  ;Uiil    «lav  aliki*.  and   bri*'^ 

Mr  it  I.'-  lit"   liias.s    ii;.>f  I    iiiai.'.-^    i  i'.i  vii;;'  :i  lici'  sali'  liiti »    iuU'lifUir.   aud    lakos      ^'^'" 

wait/,    :i;  d    iIm-    iiji'II"\\    [tiii>ir  111    iln'  •■iiMii  oiir  i ■!  niir  tniniTJis.     Shaipi^fii  * 

small    v\.i\i-s    l-fi.ikii.i'    -III    fii'-    s.Hiii,  tlrit".-  what    I  fall  it      slianK't'id. 
r«.)M'  jjiVMiihiv  |.i::i  rluT  i  n  lin-  tia:ji'aii!  TIm-  !.i>j   wi-rds  of  tin*  hiuUinaii'rt      **"*■ 

air.      On   tin'  lu-xt   liiiiili.   .i    i:iji\  «jid  pm  hi   f«'!l  l«»wrr,   lower.  l(»wrr  dii  X^-*" 

luiaiiriaii  wa^  DiJisini:    in   a  .-.iiii'lii  old  jlniiald  s  I'ar.N   -lu*  lost  tlifin  allni;»*t.  *  * 
vi.sit<»r.      .Mr.   Ilonald   lisii-in-il,  wirli  a  In*  losi  ilit'  vii'W  of  ilif  soa      Li'  1  * 

hnisc  nf    vai.-aiit   <-ontfiit    in    iln- iin-n'  jln*   m'Usc  of    iht^  wind    blowin;;   o '^^       -e 

act  of  lislt'ninLT.      'J'ln- Imatnjans  words  liini.      Sudflcnly,  ho    was  I'tHiw'd  a^         -- 

found   tln'ir    wav  tn    li;>  rars  liki;  tin*  from  a   drr|i   sl«'t')>.      <  >n  oiir  sido,    "^  ^ 

other  sounds  that    wrr*' alirwad  in  lip."  man    fiom     Hri»a<lsiairs   was    siiak  :^     ^. 

air.        '  Yrs  :      thfrnV     tin'    <io<^dwin  him    I'V  the  c»»llar.      'I    s;»y,   ^lastT         -^^^ 

Sands,  wIuMv   ynu   st.-r   tin-   lii^ht-sliip.  dn'cr  U]) :  what  s  romr  to  you?'       ^^    -  Iv 

And  th.'it  st»'am«.M"  lln-rt*,  towini^^a  v<'s-  tln'  otln-r  side,  a  compassionate  la---      ^ '] 

si'l  into  tip*  harhuiir,  that's  the  Ilanis  was  olK-rin;,'  her  smrllinj^-hottle.        ^ i^ 

gate    Tu«;.        L)n    ynu    know    m  hat     1  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  fainted.'    ^^^^    Jt 

should  like  to  see  ^      I  .should   like  to  .sn-n^'gh-tl    to   liis   feet,    and    vacan*^'^^' 

see  tho  IJamsji^ate  Tui:  lilow  up.    Why  f  thanked    the    lady.      The    man    frC^^^^^ 

I'll  tell  vou  whv.      1  helon*;  to  IJroa<l-  I^roadstairs-  -with  an  eve  to  salva. 
stairs :    I  don*t   lielong   to    IJamsgato.    '        took   charge;  of   the   liiimau  vrtvC^ 
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d  him  to  the  iieai-est  public- 
^  chop  and  a  glass  of  brandy- 
/  said  this  good  Samaritan 
meteenth  centurv.  *  That's 
want  I'm  peckish  myself, 
sep  you  company. ' 
s  perfectly  passive  in  the 
any  one  who  would  take 
him  ;  he  submitted  as  if  he 
the  boatman's  dog,  and  had 
whistle. 

1  only  be  truly  said  that  he 

to  himself,  when  there  had 

enough  for  him  to  feel  the 

Qg  influence  of  the  food  and 

hen,  he  got  on  his  feet,  and 

til  incredulous  wonder  at  the 

1  of  his  meaL     The   man 

ladstairs  opened   his  greasy 

was  silenced  by  the  sudden 

«  of  a  gold  coin  between  Mr. 

finger  and  thumb.     'Don't 

me ;  pay  the  bill,  and  bring 

hange  outside.'     When  the 

joined  him,  he  was   reading 

walking   to   and  fro,    and 

it  intervals  to  himself.  '  God 

have  I  lost  my  senses  ?     I 

w  what  to  do  next '     He  re- 

the  letter  again :  '  If  you 

eve  me,  ask   Mrs.   Turner, 

1,    Slains-row,    Kamsgate.' 

le  letter  back  in  his  pocket, 

5d  suddenly.      *  Slains-row,' 

turning   to    the    lx>atman. 

there  directly,  and  keep  the 

"  vourself.* 

)atman's  gratitude  was  (ap- 
beyond  expression  in  words, 
d  his  pocket  cheerfully,  and 
alL  Leading  the  way  in- 
went  downhill,  and  uphill 
en  turned  aside  towards  the 
tremity  of  the  town. 
jT,  still  following,  with  the 
hind  him,  stopped  when  the 
diverged  towards  the  east, 
d  up  at  the  name  of  the 
I've  got  my  instructions,' 
'I  know  where  he's  going. 
We'll  get  there  before  him, 
Jrway.' 
Hudd  and  his  guide  reached 


a  row  of  poor  little  houses,  with  poor 
little  gardens  in  front  of  them  and 
behind  them.  The  back  windows 
looked  out  on  downs  and  fields  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  road  to  Broad- 
stairs.  It  was  a  lost  and  lonely  s])ot 
The  guide  stop])ed,  and  put  a  question 
with  inquisitive  re8|>ect  *What 
number,  sir  ? '  Mr.  Konald  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  himself  to  keep  his 
own  counsel.     *  That  will  do,'  he  said. 

*  You  can  leave  me.'  The  boatman 
waited  a  moment.  Mr.  Konald  looked 
at  him.  The  boatman  was  slow  to 
understand  that  his  leadership  had 
gone  from  him.  *  You're  sure  you 
don't  want  me  any  more  ? '  he  said. 

*  Quite  sure,'  Mr.  Konald  answered. 
The  man  from  Bix)adstairs  retired — 
with  his  salvage  to  comfort  him. 

Number  1  was  at  the  farther  extre- 
mity of  the  row  of  housea  When 
Mr.  Konald  rang  the  bell,  the  spies 
were  already  posted  The  woman 
loitered  on  the  road,  wittin  view  of 
the  door.  Famaby  was  out  of  sight, 
round  the  comer,  watching  the  house 
over  the  low  wooden  palings  of  the 
back  garden. 

A  lazy-looking  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  opened  the  door.  *  Mra 
Turner  at  home  1 '  he  repeatetl.  *  Well, 
she's  at  home  ;  but  she's  too  busy  to 
see  anybody.  What's  your  pleasure  f 
Mr.  Konald  declined  to  acce])t  excuses 
or  to  answer  questions  *  I  must  see 
Mrs.  Turner  directly,'  he  said,  *  on  im- 
portant business.'  His  tone  and  man- 
ner had  their  effect  on  the  lazy  man. 

*  What  name  ? '  he  asked.  Mr.  Kon- 
ald   declined   to   mention   his   name. 

*  Give  my  message,'  he  said.  *  I  won't 
detain  Mrs.  Turner  more  than  a  min- 
ute. '  The  man  hesitated — and  opened 
the  door  of  the  front  parlour.  An  old 
woman  was  fast  asleep  on  a  ragged 
little  sofa.  The  man  gave  up  the 
front  parlour,  and  tried  the  back  par- 
lour next  It  was  empty.  *  Please  to 
wait  here,'  he  said — and  went  away  to 
deliver  his  message. 

The  parlour  was  a  miserably-fur- 
nished room.     Through  the  open  win- 
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dow,  the  pJitcli  iif  hack  gunlrii  wjis 
barely  visible  uinlt  r  tlatt<'ririu  row^ 
of  linen  han^in;jj  out.  on  liin's  to  dry. 
A  pftek  of  dirty  <':irils  Mini  souk.*  }»l;iin 
needlework,  lilt(M*t'd  ili**  l»Mn*  litili- 
table.  A  cIh'mjj  Anir'riouM  oloi'k  tifk^-il 
with  stern  and  srcudv  aotixitv  on  tli*' 
mant«*l-|>ieiM-.  TIh'  sindl  tit  onions 
was  in  the  air.  .V  torn  nrw.N|ia|n'r, 
with  stains  of  Im-m-  on  it.  lav  <»n  tin* 
tirK>r.  Tln'H*  wa^  soni"  sinister  inllu- 
ence  in  the  jilaiM-  whirli  allrrtrd  Mr. 
llonald  painfully.  \A*^  fi-ll  iiimselt 
treniblini^,  and  sat  ilown  .m  on*;  »»t' 
the  rick»'t\  riiairs.  Th«'  minutes  fol- 
lowed  onr  anotlur  wi.-arilv.  Il<;  hearil 
a  tranipliiiLC  <^i  fert  in  the  I'ooin  ab(>ve 
tlien  a  tlofjr  opi'n«'d  anii  »'los<'d — 
then  the  rustle  of  a  \v(»nian'.>  drt'ss  on 
the  sttiirs.  in  a  moment  mon\  th(; 
han<Ue  (jf  the  pailour  door  was  turned. 
He  rose,  in  anliriprition  <>f  Mrs.  Tui- 
ners  ap[»('aran<*»'.  Pip'  d'nn*  opi*ih^«l. 
lie  t'ouml  him^'lf  faee  lo  fai-«'  with 
his  wife. 


VI 


John  Farnahy,  j»ost.ril  at  tlu' garden 
paling,  suddenly  lifted  his  hea«l  and 
looked  towards  the  open  window  of 
the  back  parlour.  He  reth'cted  for  a 
mom<*nt — and  then  joimMl  his  feniide 
companion  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house. 

*  I  want  vou  at  the  back  li^arden/he 
said.      '  Come  along  ! ' 

*  Uow  much  longer  am  1  to  be  kept 
kicking  my  heels  in  this  wretched 
holel'  the  woman  aske<l  sulkily. 

*  As  much  longer  as  I  please  —if  you 
want  to  go  back  to  London  with  the 
other  half  of  the  money.'  He  showed 
it  to  her  as  he  spoke.  She  followe<l 
him  without  another  word. 

Arrived  at  the  paling,  Farnaby 
pointed  to  tlie  window,  and  Ui  the 
back  garden  door,  which  was  left  ajar. 
*  Speak  softly.'  he  whi8[>ered.  *  Do 
you  hear  voices  in  the  house  ? ' 

*  I  don't  hear  what  they're  talking 
about,  if  that's  what  vou  mean  ? ' 

*  I  don't   hear   either.     Now  mind 


what  I  tfll  vou — I  have  reasonsof  m 
nwn  for  getting  a  little  nearer  to  tha 
window.  Sit  down  under  the  paling 
sn  that  vou  can't  be  seen  from  th 
housr'.  if  vou  hear  a  row,  vou  ma 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  aui  foun 
out.  hi  that  ca.se  go  back  to  Londo 
by  the  iie.xt  train,  and  meet  meattb 
terminus  at  two  o'clock  to-uiorrowa 
ternoejn.  If  nothing  hapi>ens,  wa: 
where  you  arr-  till  vou  hear  itom.  m 
or  si-e  me  again.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  low  [)aliii| 
and  vaulted  over  it.  The  linen  haui 
ing  up  in  the  garden  to  dry  offei-ed  hii 
a  mt'ans  of  concealment  (if  any  oi 
hap})ened  to  look  out  of  the  window 
r)f  which  ho  skilfully  availe«l  hinisel 
The  dust-Inn  was  at  the  side  of  tl 
house,  situated  at  a  right  angle  to  tl 
]>arlour  window.  He  was  safe  behii 
the  bin,  provided  no  one  appeared  ( 
the  ])ath  which  connected  the  patch 
ganh.'n  at  the  back  with  the  patch 
front.  Here,  running  the  risk, 
waitf.'d  and  listened. 

The  first  voice  that  reache<l  his  es 
was  the  voice  of  ^Irs.  KonakL  S 
was  speaking  with  a  firmness  of  to 
that  astonished  him. 

*  Hear  me  to  the  end,  Jienjami 
she  said.  *  E  have  a  riglit  to  ask 
much  as  that  of  my  husbaiul,  and 
do  ask  it.  If  I  had  be<;u  l>eut  < 
nothing  but  saving  the  reputation 
our  miserable  girl,  you  would  have 
right  to  blame  me  for  keeping  f 
ignorant  of  the  calamity  that  has  fall 
on  us — ' 

There  the  voice  of  her  husband  i 
terpose<l  sternly.  *  Calamity  ]  S 
disgrace,  everlasting  disgnice.' 

Mi's.  Ronald  did  not  notice  the  i 
terruption.  Sa/lly  and  patiently  a 
went  on. 

^  But  I  had  a  harder  trial  still 
fac<j,'  she  said.  *  I  ha<l  to  save  her, 
spite  of  herself,  from  the  wretch  w. 
has  brought  this  infamy  on  us.  I 
has  acted  throughout  in  cold  blood ; 
is  his  interest  to  marrv  her,  and  fro 
first  to  last  ho  has  plotted  to  foroe  t 
marriage  on  us.     For  God's  sftke  doi 
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d  I  She  is  in  the  room  above 
le  hears  jou  it  will  be  the 

her.  Don't  suppose  I  am 
t  random  ;  I  have  looked  at 
i  to  her ;  I  have  got  the  con- 
l  the  servant  girl.  Such  a 
a !     Emma    is    his    victim, 

soul.  I  know  it !  I  know 
sent  him  money  ^wy  money) 

place.  I  know  that  the  ser- 
ver instigation)  informed  him 
iph  of  the  birth  of  the  child, 
iamin,  don't  curse  the  poor 
infant — such  a  sweet  little 
3n't  think  of  it !  don't  think 
Show  me  the  letter  that 
you  here ;  I  want  to  see  the 
Lh,  I  can  tell  you  who  wrote 
vrote  it  In  his  ovn  inter- 
ays  with  his  own  interests  in 
•on't  you  see  it  for  yourself  ? 
^  in  keeping  this  shame  and 
secret  from  everybody — if  I 
aa  away,  to  some  place  abroad 
ce  of  her  health — there  is  an 
lis  hope  of  becoming  your 
7 ;  there  is  an  end  of  his  be- 
.  into  the  business.  Yes,  he, 
ved  vagabond  who  puts  up 
shutters,  he  looks  forward  to 
en  into  partnership,  and  suc- 
ou  when  you  die  !  Isn't  his 
writing  that  letter  as  plain  to 
as  the  heaven  above  us  ?  His 
3e  is  to  set  your  temper  in  a 

provoke  the  scandal  of  a 
— and  to  force  the  marriage 
;he  only  remedy  left  Am  1 
making  any  sacrifice,  rather 
i  our  girl  for  life,  our  own 
blood,  to  such  a  man  as  that  ? 
u  can  feel  for  me,  and  forgive 
How  could  I  own  the  truth 
jfore  I  left  London,  knowing 

do  1  How  could  I  expect 
patient,  to  go  into  hiding,  to 
T  a  false  name — to  do  all  the 
;  things  that  must  be  done,  if 
keep  Emma  out  of  this  man's 
b !  I  know  no  more  than  you 
>  Famaby  is  to  be  found. 
bere  is  the  door-bell.  It's 
''s  time  for  his  visit     I  tell 


you  again  I  don't  know — on  my  sa- 
cred word  of  honour,  I  don't  know- 
where  Famaby  is.  Oh,  be  quiet !  be 
quiet !  there's  the  doctor  going  up- 
stairs !  don't  let  the  doctor  hear  you  !' 

So  far,  she  had  succeeiled  in  com- 
posing her  husband.  But  the  fury 
which  she  had  innocently  roused  in 
him,  in  her  eagerness  to  justify  her- 
self, now  broke  beyond  all  control. 
*  You  lie  !'  he  cried  furiously.  *  If 
you  know  everything  else  about  it, 
you  know  where  Famaby  is.  I'll  be 
the  death  of  him,  if  I  swing  for  it  on 
the  gallows  !  Where  is  he  {  where  is 
her 

A  shriek  from  the  upper  room  sil- 
enced him  before  Mra  Konald  could 
speak  ngain.  His  daughter  had  heard 
him  ;  his  daughter  had  recognised  his 
voice. 

A  cry  of  terror  from  her  mother 
echoed  the  cry  from  above ;  the  sound 
of  the  opening  and  closing  door  fol- 
lowed instantly.  Then  there  was  a 
momentary  silence.  Then  Mrs.  Ron- 
ald s  voice  was  heard  from  the  uj)per 
room  calling  to  the  nurse,  asleep  in 
the  front  parlour.  The  nurse's  gruff 
tones  were  just  audible,  answering 
from  the  parlour  door.  There  was 
another  interval  of  silence  ;  broken  by 
another  voice — a  stranger's  voice — 
speaking  at  the  window,  close  by. 

*  Follow  me  up-stairs,  sir,  directly,' 
the  voice  said  in  peremptory  tones. 
^  As  your  daughter's  medical  attendant, 
I  tell  you  in  the  plainest  terms  that 
you  have  seriously  frightened  her.  In 
her  critical  condition  I  decline  to  an- 
swer for  her  life,  unless  you  make  the 
attempt  at  least  to  undo  the  mischief 
you  have  done.  Whether  you  mean 
it  or  not,  soothe  her  with  kind  words  ; 
say  you  have  forgiven  her.  No !  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  domes- 
tic troubles ;  I  have  only  my  patient 
to  think  of.  I  don't  care  what  she 
asks  of  you,  you  must  give  way  to  her 
now.  If  she  falls  into  convulsions, 
she  will  die — and  her  death  will  be  at 
your  door.' 

So,  with  feebler  and  feebler  inter- 
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riiptions  from  Mr.  RounKl,  the  doctor 
spoke.  It  ende<l  j)liiinly  in  liis  Ix^in^ 
ol)eye<L  Tlie  departing  footsU»p.s  of 
the  men  were  the  next  s«>iiinl»  to  l>e 
hejird.  Aft<'r  tliat,  there  was  a  pause 
of  silence  -a  Ions;  pause,  broken  l)y 
Mrs.  Ronald,  eallin:,^  airain  from  the 
upper  retfions.  *  Take  the  child  into 
the  back  parloiir,  nursf,  an<l  wait  till 
I  come  to  vou.  It's  cooler  there,  at 
this  time  of  dav.' 

The  wailin;;  of  an  infant,  and  the 
gruff  complaininir  of  the  nurse,  were 
the  next  sounds  that  reaclu'tl  Farnabv 
in  his  liiding-place.  The  nui^se  was 
grumblinijf  to  herself  uver  the  j^ritjv- 
ance  of  havinij  been  awakentjd  from 
her  sleep.  *  After  beini(  up  all  night, 
a  person  wants  rest.  There's  no  rest 
for  anyViodv  in  this  house.  Mv  head's 
as  heavy  as  luad,  and  every  bone  in 
me  has  got  an  ache  in  it.' 

Before  long,  the  rent^wed  silence  in- 
dicated that  she  had  succeeded  in 
hu.shing  the  child  to  sleep.  Farnaby 
forgot  the  restraints  of  caution  for  the 
first  time.  His  face  flusiied  with  ex- 
citement ;  he  ventured  nearer  to  the 
window,  in  hLs  eagerness  to  find  out 
what  might  liapi>eii  next.  After  no 
long  interval,  the  next  sound  came — 
a  sound  of  heavy  breathing,  which  told 
him  that  tJje  drowsy  nurse  was  falling 
asleep  again.  The  window-sill  was 
within  reach  of  his  hands.  He  waited 
until  the  heavy  breathing  deepened  to 
snoring.  Then  he  dnjw  himself  up  by 
the  window-sill,  and  looked  into  the 
room. 

The  nurse  was  fast  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair ;  and  th(f  chihl  was  fa.st  aslee[)  on 
her  lap. 

He  dropped  softly  to  the  ground 
again.  Taking  off  Iiis  shoes,  and  ])ut- 
ting  them  in  hLs  {wckets,  he  ascended 
the  two  or  three  steps  which  led  to  the 
half-open  back  garden  door.  Arrived 
in  the  passage,  he  could  just  hear  them 
talking  up-stairs.  They  were  no  doubt 
still  absorbed  in  their  troubles ;  he  had 
only  the  servant  to  dread.  The  splash- 
ing of  water  in  the  kitchen  informed 
him  that  she  was  safely  occupied  in 


washing.  Slowly  and  softly,  h< 
the  back  ])arlour  door,  and  sto 
the  room  to  the  nurse's  chair. 

<  )ne  of  her  hands  still  reste 
child.      The  serious  risk  was 
of  waking  her,  if  lie  lost  his 
of  niiml  and  hurried  it ! 

He  glancetl  at  the  America 
on  the  mantel-piece.  The  rt 
lieved  him  :  it  was  not  so  la< 
had  feared.  He  knelt  down  < 
hims«»lf,  as  nearly  as  i>os8il 
l(»v(;l  with  the  nurse's  knees, 
hairsbreadth  at  a  time,  he  ^ 
hands  under  the  child.  By 
breadth  at  a  time,  he  <lrew  t 
away  from  her  ;  leav^ing  her  h.* 
ing  on  her  lap  by  degrees  so 
that  the  lightest  sleeper  co 
have  felt  the  change.  Th; 
(barring  accidents),  all  wa 
Keeping  the  child  resting  ej 
his  left  arm,  he  had  his  rig 
free  to  shut  the  door  tigain. 
at  the  garden  steps  a  slight 
piussed  over  the  sleeping  infa 
— the  delicate  little  ci'eature 
as  it  felt  the  full  flow  of  the  c 
He  softly  laid  over  its  face  a  ( 
the  woollen  .shawl  in  which 
wrapped.  The  child  reposed 
ly  on  his  arm  as  if  it  ha^  still 
the  nurse's  lap. 

In  a  minute  more  he  wa< 
paling.     The  woman  rose  to 
him,    with   the    fii*st    smile  t 
crossed  her  face  since  they 
London. 

*  So  you've  got  the  baby  ? '  i 
'  Well,  you  are  H.  deep  one  !  * 

*  Tak(?  it,'    he    answered    i: 
*  We  haven't  a  moment  to  los 

Only  stopping  to  put  on  hi 
he  led  the  way  towards  the  m 
tral  pai-t  of  the  town.  The  fi 
son  he  met  directed  him  to  1 
way  station.  It  was  close 
five  minutes  more,  the  woman 
baby  were  safe  in  the  train 
don. 

*  There's  the  other  half 
money,'  he  said,  handing  it 
through  the  carriage  window. 
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Hie  woman  ejecl  the  child  in  her 
arms  with  a  frowning  expression  of 
doabt  '  All  very  well  as  long  as  it 
lasts,'  she  said.  '  And  what  after 
thatr 

'Of  course,  I  shall  call  and  see 
JOQ,'  he  answered. 

Sbe  looked  hard  at  him,  and  ex- 
pressed the  whole  value  she  set  on  that 
assurance  in  four  words.  '  Of  course 
you  will ! ' 

The  train  started  for  London.  Far- 
Dabj  watched  it^  as  it  left  the  plat- 
form, with  a  look  of  unfeigned  relief. 
'There ! '  he  thought  to  himself,  '  Em- 
ma's reputation  is  safe  enough  now  ! 
When  we  are  married,  we  mustn't 
liavea  love-child  in  the  way  of  our 
prospects  in  life.' 

Leaving  the  station,  he  stopped  at 

Uie  refreshment  room,  and  drank  a 

glassof brand j-and- water.  '  Something 

to  screw  me  up,'  he  thought,  *for  what 

tt  to  come. '     What  was  to  come  (after 

he  had  got  rid  of  the  child)  had  been 

pfcrefuUj  considered  by  him,  on  the 

journey  to  Ramsgate.     '  Emma's  hus- 

JMuid-that-is-to-be ' — he  had  reasoned 

it  out — *  will  naturally   be  the  first 

person  Elmma  wants  to  see,  when  the 

Io«i  of  the  baby  has  upset  the  house. 

If  Old  Ronald  has  a  grain  of  affection 

left  in  him,  he  must  let  her  marry  me 

9^ttt  thatr 

Acting  on  this  view  of  his  position, 

^^e  took  the   way   that  led  back   to 

Slaina-row,  and  rang  the  door-bell  as 

^^^^came  a  visitor  who  had  no  reasons 

for  concealment  now. 

The  household  was  doiibtlessalready 

**iaorganised  by  the  discovery  of  the 

^^lild'g  disappearance.      Neither   ser- 

^*^^Jit  nor  landlord  was  active  in  an- 

•^^ering  the  bell.     Famaby  submitted 

^o  be  kept  waiting  >vith  perfect  com- 

l^otnra    There  are  occasions  on  which 

^  liandsome  man  is  bound  to  put  his 

Personal  advantages  to  their  best  use. 

Ue  took  out  his  pocket-comb,  and 

Vvodied  up  the  arrangement  of  his 

^^hiakers  with  a  skilled  and  gentle 

^^*ni    Approaching   footsteps  made 

^^^^i&adves  heard  along  the  passage  at 


last  Farnaby  put  back  his  comb,  and 
buttoned  his  coat  briskly.  *  Now  for 
it ! '  he  said,  as  the  door  was  opened 
at  last 

THE    END   OF    THE    PROLOGUE. 


iTke  Jitorjj. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SIXTEEN  years  after  the  date  of 
Mr.  Ronald's  disastrous  discov- 
ery at  Ramsgate — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  year  1872 — the  steamship  Aquila 
left  the  port  of  New  York,  bound  for 
Liverpool. 

It  was  the  month  of  September. 
The  passenger-list  of  the  Aquila  had 
comparatively  few  names  insciibed  on 
it  In  the  autumn  season,  the  voyage 
from  America  to  England,  but  for  tlie 
remunerative  value  of  the  cargo,  would 
prove  to  be  for  the  most  jmrt  a  profit- 
less voyage  to  shipowners.  The  flow 
of  passengers,  at  that  time  of  year, 
sets  steadily  the  other  way.  Ameri- 
cans are  returning  from  Europe  to- 
their  own  country.  Tourists  have  de- 
layed the  voyage  until  the  fierce 
August  heat  of  the  United  States  has 
subsided,  and  the  delicious  Indian 
Summer  is  ready  to  welcome  them. 
At  bed  and  board  the  passengers  by 
the  Aquila  on  her  homeward  voyage 
had  plenty  of  room,  and  the  choicest 
morsels  for  everybody  alike  on  the 
well-spread  dinner-table. 

The  wind  was  favourable,  the  wea- 
ther was  lovely.  Cheerfulness  and 
good-humour  pervaded  the  ship  from 
stem  to  stem.  The  couileous  captain 
did  the  honours  of  the  cabin-table  with 
the  air  of  a  gentleman  ^\\o  was  re- 
ceiving fnends  in  his  own  house.  The 
handsome  doctor  promenaded  the  deck 
arm-in-arm  with  ladies  in  course  of 
rapid  recovery  from  the  first  gastric 
consequences  of  travelling  by  sea.. 
The  excellent  chief-engineer,  musical 
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in  liis  leisure  moment*  to  his  fin- 
gers' ends,  played  the  fiddle  in  his 
cabin,  accompKnied  on  the  flute  hy 
that  young  Apollo  of  the  Atlantic 
trade,  the  steward's  mate.  Oiilv  on 
the  third  moriiin^  of  tln^  voyat^e  wjis 
the  harmony  on  board  the  AtpiiUa  dis- 
turbed by  a  passin*^  moment  of  dis- 
cord— due  toanunfXpt?et«*d  addition  to 
the  ranks  of  the  passen^^ers,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lost  bin!  I 

It  was  merely  a  woarv  little  land- 
bird  ^blown  out  of  its  course,  as  the 
leurned  in  such  matters  supposed)  ; 
and  it  perched  on  one  of  tluj  yards  to 
rest  and  recover  itself  after  it^i  long 
fliirht 

The  instant  the  creature  was  dis- 
covered, the  insatiate  Anglo  Saxon 
deli;rht  in  killini'  birds,  from  the  nja- 
j«'stic  eagle  to  the  contemj)tible  spar- 
row, dis[>layed  itself  in  its  full  frenzy. 
The  crew  ran  about  the  decks,  the 
passengers  rushed  into  their  cabins, 
eager  to  seize  the  first  gun  and  to  have 
the  tirat  shot.  An  old  quarter- master 
of  the  Aquila  was  the  enviable  man, 
who  first  found  the  means  of  destruc- 
tion ready  to  his  hand.  He  lifted  the 
the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he  had  his 
finger  on  the  trigger,  when  he  was 
suddenly  pounced  upon  by  one  of  the 
passengei-s  — a  young,  slim,  sunburnt, 
active  man — who  snatched  away  the 
gun,  discharged  it  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  turned  furiously  on  the 
quarter- master.  *  You  wnjtch  !  would 
you  kill  the  poor  weary  bird  that  trusts 
our  hospitality,  and  only  asks  us  to 
give  it  a  rest?  That  little  harmless 
thing  is  as  much  one  of  Gods  creatures 
as  you  are.  I'm  ashamed  of  you  —  I'm 
horrified  at  you — you've  got  bird-mur- 
der in  your  face  ;  I  hate  the  sight  of 
you  r 

The  quarter-master — a  large,  grave, 
fat  man,  slow  alike  in  his  bodily  and 
Lis  mental  movements — listened  to 
this  extniordinary  remonstrance  with 
a  fixed  stare  of  amazement,  and  an 
open  mouth,  from  which  the  unspat 
tobacco  juice  trickled  in  little  brown 
fitreauia    When  the  impetuous  young 


gentleman  paused  (not  for  ^ 
words,  merely  for  want  of  br« 
(juart^^r-masttn*  turned  altout, 
dressoil  himself  to  the  audii 
thered  round.  *  Gentlemen,* 
with  a  Roman  brevity,  *  thii 
fellow  is  mad.' 

The  captain's  voice  checl 
general  outbreak  of  laughter. 
will  do,  quarter-master.  Let  i 
dt»rstood  that  nobody  is  to  si 
bird — and  let  me  suggest  to  ; 
that  you  might  have  express 
humane  sentiments  quite  as  efl 
in  less  violent  language.' 

Addressed  in  those  terms, 
pftuous  young  man  burst  into 
tit  of  excitement  *  You're  qui 
sir  !  I  deserve  every  word  j 
said  to  me ;  I  feel  I  have  d 
myself.'  He  ran  after  the 
master,  and  seized  him  by  bot 
'  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  1  beg  y 
don  with  all  my  heart.  Yo 
have  served  me  right  if  you  hat 
me  overboard  after  the  lar 
used  to  yoiL  Pray  excuse  t 
temj>er  ;  pray  forgive  me.  ^ 
you  say  ?  **  Let  bygones  he  by 
That's  a  cajutal  way  of  pu 
You're  a  thorough  good  felloe 
can  ever  be  of  the  smallest  us 
(there's  my  card  and  address 
don)  let  me  know  it ;  I  enti 
let  me  know  it'  He  returi 
viohMit  hurry  to  the  captair 
made  it  up  with  the  quarte 
sir.  He  forgives  me ;  he 
malice.  Allow  me  to  concrati 
on  having  such  a  good  Chr 
your  ship.  I  wish  1  was  li 
Excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentle 
the  disturbance  I  have  m 
shan't  hap|)en  again — I  proi 
that ' 

The  male  travellers  in  gener 
at  each  other,  and  seemed  to  a^ 
the  quai-ter-master's  opinion 
fellow-passenger.  The  women 
by  his  evident  sincerity,  and 
with  his  handsome,  blushin 
face,  agreed  that  he  was  qt 
to  sa#e  the   poor   bird,  and 
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11  the  better  for  the  weaker 
Ation  generally  if  other  men 

like  him.  While  the  vari- 
08  were  still  in  course  of  ex- 
;he  sound  of  the  luncheon 
d  the  deck  of  the  passen- 

two  exceptions.  One  was 
ions  young  man.  The  other 
Idle-aged  traveller,  with  a 
iard  and  a  i>enetrating  eye, 
silently  observed  the  pro- 
md  who  now  took  the  op- 
of  introducing  himself  to 
I  the  moment 
ou  not  going  to  take  any 
'  he  asked. 
*.  Among  the  people  I  have 

we  don't  eat  at  intervals  of 
mr  hours,  all  day  long.* 
ou  excuse  me,'  pursued  the 
I  own  I  should  like  to  know 
eyou  have  been  living  with  1 

is  Hethcote  ;  I  was  asso- 
one  time  of  my  life,  with  a 
'oted  to  the  training  of  young 
>m    what  I  have  seen  and 

morning,  I  fancy  you  have 
educated  on  any  of  the  re- 
yrstems  that  are  popular  at 
it  day.  Am  I  right  1 ' 
litable  young  man  suddenly 
e  picture  of  resignation,  and 
in  a  formula  of  words  as  if 
)eating  a  lesson. 
Jlaude- Ameliu  8-Goldenheart 
enty-ona  Son,  and  only 
he  late  Claude  Goldenheart, 
Id  Heath,  Buckinghamshire, 

I  have  been  brought  up  by 
tive  Christian  Socialists,  at 
ommunity.  State  of  Illinois, 
iherited  an  income  of  five 

vear.  And  1  am  now,  with 
val  of  the  Community,  going 
1  to  see  lifa' 

sthcote  received  this  copious 
nformation,  in  some  doubt 
le  had  been  made  the  victim 
raillery,  or  whether  he  had 
eard  a  quaint  statement  of 
Claude-Amelius-Goldenheart 

he  had  produced  an  unfa- 


vourable impression,  and  hastened  to 
set  himself  right 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,'  he  said,  *  I  am  not 
making  game  of  you,  as  you  seem  to 
supposa  We  are  taught  to  be  courte- 
ous to  everybody,  in  our  Community. 
The  truth  is,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing odd  about  me  (I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what),  which  makes  people  whom 
I  meet  on  my  travels  curious  to  know 
who  I  am.  If  you'll  please  to  re- 
member, it's  a  long  way  from  Illinois 
to  New  York,  and  curious  strangers 
are  not  scarce  on  the  journey.  When 
one  is  obliged  to  keep  on  saying  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  a 
form  saves  a  deal  of  trouble.  I  have 
made  a  form  for  myself — which  is  re- 
spectfully at  the  disposal  of  any  per- 
son who  does  me  the  honour  to  wish 
for  my  acquaintanca  Will  that  do, 
sir?  Very  well,  then,  shake  hands, 
to  show  you're  satisfied' 

Mr.  Hethcote  shook  hands,  more 
than  satisfied.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  bright  honest  brown  eyes, 
the  simple  winning  cordial  manner  of 
the  young  fellow  with  the  quaint  for- 
mula and  the  strange  nama  *  Come, 
Mr.  Goldenheart,'  he  said,  leading  the 
way  to  a  seat  on  deck,  '  let  us  sit  down 
comfortably,  and  have  a  talk.' 

*  Anything  you  like,  sir — but  don't 
call  me  Mr.  Groldenheart' 

*  Why  not  1 ' 

*  Well,  it  sounds  formal.  And,  be- 
sides, you're  old  enough  to  be  my  fa- 
ther ;  it's  viy  duty  to  call  you  Mister 
— or  Sir,  as  we  say  to  our  elders  at 
Tadmor.  I  have  left  all  my  friends 
behind  me  at  the  Community — and 
I  feel  lonely  out  here  on  this  big 
ocean,  among  strangers.  Do  me  a 
kindness,  sir.  Call  me  by  my  Chris- 
tian name ;  and  give  me  a  friendly 
slap  on  the  back  if  you  find  we  get 
along  smoothly  in  the  course  of  the 
day.' 

*  Which  of  your  names  shall  it  be?' 
Mr.  Hethcote  asked,  humouring  this 
odd  lad.     *  Claude  ? ' 

*  No.    Not  Clauda     The  Primitive 
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Christians  .said  ('IjuhI*'  was  a  liiiickini^' 
Fi-ench  naine.  Call  me  Aiiit'lius,  an«l 
I  shall  ho^'iii  to  ffol  at  liunif  ai^'aiii. 
If  voun*  in  a  liuirv,  cut  it  down  to 
tlm^e  li'tkM's  (as  th«*v  <li(l  at  TiuJinor), 
antl  1^1 11  nie  M«*l.' 

*  Very  ;^'oo«l,'  said  Mr.  Hotlicott*. 
*  Now,  my  friond  Am<dius  (or  Mt*l).  I 
am  goini:  to  s])«'ak  out  plainly,  as  you 
do.  Thr?  Priniitivi- Christian  Socialists 
must  lia\>^  i^ri'at  vr(»ntidcn<*t'  in  tli(?ir 
system  ot"  eduiration,  to  turn  yoii  adrit't 
in  the  worhl  witliout  a  companion  to 
look  after  you.' 

*  You've  liit  it,  sir,'  Ann-lius  an- 
8were<l  coollv.  *  Tliev  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  system  of  educa- 
tion.     .\n<l  Vm  a  proof  of  it.' 

'  You  have  r«*lations  in  London,  1 
suppost;  ? '   Mr.   Ucthcote  proceeded. 

For  tlie  tii*st  time  tlie  face  of  Ame- 
lius  showed  a  shadow  of  sjidncjsson  it. 

*  I  have  relations,'  he  siiid.  *  But  I 
hav<'  ]»romisod  never  to  claim  kiinliv»l 
with  tliem.  **  Thev  are  hard  ami 
worldly  ;  and  they  will  make  you  hanl 
an<l  worldly,  too.  "  That's  what  my 
father  said  to  me  on  his  death-lM.'d. ' 
He  took  (►triiis  hat  when  he  mention- 
ed his  father's  (hvitli,  and  canu?  to  a 
sudden  pause — with  liis  head  hent 
down,  like  a  man  absorbed  in  thouglit. 
In  less  than  a  minute  he  put  on  his 
hat  a'^ain,  and  lookeil  up  with  his 
bright  wnnning  smile.  '  We  say  a  little 
prayer  for  the  loved  ones  who  are 
gone,  when  we  speak  of  them,'  he  ex- 
plained.      *  But   we  <lon't  say   it  out 


loud,  for  fear  of  seeming  ^ 
religious  convictituis.  \V 
in  our  I'ommunitv.' 

'  1    conliallv   agive   wi 
munity,  .-V melius.      But, 
low,  have  vou  i*eallv  no  f 
come  vou,  when  vou  uet 

A  melius  lifted  his  hn 
ouslv.  *  Wait  a  little  ! ' 
took  a  letter  from  the  hn 
his  coat  Mr.  Hethcot 
liini,  observed  that  he  I 
a<ldress  with  an  exi)res 
feign (hI  pride  an<l  plea.su r 

*  One  of  our  brethren 
nnmity    has    given    me   i 
nounced.      '  It's  a  letter 
tion,  sir,  to  a  remarkable 
who  is  an  example   to  al 
us.      He  has   risen,   bv  d 
rity  and  ]>erse  vera  nee,  fr 
tion  of  a  poor  ix)i*ter  in  t 
one  of  the  most  respecter 
chanictera  in  the  City  of 

With  this  exordiun 
handed  his  letter  to  Mr.  " 
was  addresse*!  as  follows: 


Tn  John   Fttnmhif,  /"Jst^u 
Afffisffi.    Unmihi  t(H(f   i 


Sftit'inn(>rs 


:\l(lf.yf<ttr  St  re 


(  To  he  I'd/it iiun (I.) 
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BY    ELIHU    BURRITT. 


IN  face  of  all  the  religious  and  moral 
ai^rmnents  and  opposition  arrayed 
•gainst  it  for  many  generations,  not 
<mljthe  secular  but  the  religious  liter- 
ature of  the  present  day  proves  incon- 
testably  that   the    imagination    was 
never  before  stimulated  to  such  exu- 
berant  production.     The   very   reli- 
gioQB  press,  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
denounced  *  works  of   fiction  '  as  de- 
moralising and  dangerous  to  the  moral 
health  of  the  community,   now  not 
only  countenance   but   publish  such 
works  as  a  special  attraction  to  win 
new  subscribers,  and  to  gratify  the 
old  with   additional    entertainment 
Nor  are  these  romances  or  fictitious 
tales  copied  second-handed  from  novels 
or  popular  magazines,  but  are  secured 
original  from  the  authors  at  the  regu- 
l*r  price  per  line  or  page  such  writers 
receive  for  their  productions.     Indeed, 
'the  original  story '   or  romance  has 
become  as  common  to  many  of  our 
religious  newspapers  as   the  regular 
feuilletm  to  Paris  joumal&     Perhaps 
it  would  not  exaggerate  the  fact  to 
ny,  that  four-fifths  of   the    Sunday 
School  books  published  in  America  are 
pure  fictions,  and  many  of  them  of  an 
order  of  imagination  which  would  not 
'  pass  muster '  in  professedly  secular 
literature. 

Still  there   would   seem  to  be   as 
many  honest  and  intelligent  minds  as 
ever  that  deprecate  and  denounce  these 
works  of  fiction,  irrespective  of  their 
teaching.     They  belittle  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  that  produces  these  works 
by  calling  it  fancy,  and  its   exercise 
aaa  trivial  and  deteriorating  employ- 
ment of  the  intellect     They  complain 

2 


that  these  productions  of  the  fancy 
create  an  imaginary  world,  and  fill  it 
with  unreal  beings  and  experiences, 
and  thus  unfit  the  readers  of  them  for 
the  serious  and  inevitable  realities  of 
life  which  they  must  encounter.    The 
only  alternative  to  be  deduced  from 
their  arguments  is  this,  that  we  must 
satisfy  the   need  and  pursuit  of  the 
mind  for  high  ideals  of  human  charac- 
ter without  travelling  outside  the  re- 
cord of  verified  history  or  rigid  fact 
This  bold  alternative  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  destroy  the  best  half  of 
the  world,  past,  present  and  to  come. 
It  would  fetter  to  the  earth  the  no- 
blest, the  most  creative  faculty  of  the 
human  mind.     It  would  paralyse  the 
wings  of  faith,  so  that  it  could  not  lift 
the  soul  an  inch  above  the  low  level 
of  human  life.     It  would  paralyse  the 
fingers  of  faith,  so  that  it  could  not 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  great  realities  of 
the  invisible  world.     It  would  blind 
the  vision  of  faith,  so  that  it  could  not 
discern  between  the  glorious  gates  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  black  por- 
tals of  everlasting  night  and  annihila- 
tion.    It  would  send  the  soul  through 
its  pilgrimage  on  earth  with  its  eyes 
and  ears  so  full  of  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
these  battles  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  it 
could  see  none  of  the  thrilling  beati- 
tudes that  John  saw,  nor  hear  any  of 
the  songs  he  heard  in  his  apocalypse. 
Let  us  go  to  a  higher  authority  and 
example   than  the  unconsidered   im- 
pression of  these  unthoughtful  minds 
for  a  truer  conception  of  what  this 
creative  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
was  to  do  and  be  for  the  material  well- 
being  and  spiiitual  life  and  destiny  of 
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maiikiiul.  Sof  liow  UihI,  who  gave  it, 
e<lucat«l,  fostorotl  aii<l  stHMigtln-ni^l  it 
for  four  thoiisiind  vears  l»cfori*  rvm 
his  favoure<l  and  juvuliMi*  jkh)j»1('i-ou1<1 
gnuip  tlie great  fact  of  the  iiniiioi-talit y 
of  the  soul.  Not  until  tliis  creative 
faculty  of  the  inintl  had  been  trained 
to  the  power  of  (m-cting  \ivid  images 
in  the  invisiljle  world,  did  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  come  iji  due  time  to  hring 
life  and  immortalitv  to  li;:ht  hevond 
the  grave.  That  due  time  was  the 
Bjmce  of  four  thousand  years  ;  and  if 
he  had  come  one  year  sooner  he  would 
have  been  one  v«'ar  too  early  for  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  com- 
prehend and  realise  his  great  nfvela- 
tioii. 

What  was  Chi'ist's  view  and  exam}>le 
in  regai'd  to  this  great  faculty  of  ideal- 
ism ?  Why,  1m'  created  a  hundred- 
fohl  more  lictitious  pei*sonages  and 
events  than  Dickons,  or  Thackeray,  or 
any  other  novelist  ever  did.  We  read 
that  he  seldom  spoke  to  the  i>eo})le  ex- 
cept in  parables.  And  what  were  his 
parables  1  They  \vere  id  al.<,  that  were 
more  vivid  than  the  abstract  nut  In  of 
actual,  human  life.  They  were  fictions 
that  were  more  truthful  than  facts  and 
more  instructive.  They  were  fictitious 
transactions,  exiH>riences,  and  actoi*s  ; 
but  every  one  of  them  had  a  true  hu- 
man  basis,  or  j)ossibility  of  fact  which 
carried  itij  instruction  to  the  listener's 
mind  with  the  double  force  of  truth. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Historically  he  was  a  fiction.  But  to 
the  universal  and  evcirlasting  consci- 
ence antl  experience  of  mankind,  there 
has  not  been  a  human  son  boi*n  into 
this  world  for  two  thousand  years  en- 
dowed  with  such  immortal  life;  and 
power  as  that  young  man.  He  will 
live  forever.      He  will  give  j)Ower, 

*  As  luiifT  ftB  the  heart  has  pa^isions,! 
As  lon^jT  08  life  ha»  wocij." 

He    will  travel  down  all  the  ages, 
and,  in  loving  8ym])athy  and  com  pan-    | 
ionship  with  the  saddest  ex]>eriences    '; 
of   human   nature,   he  will   stand  at 
everj  door  and  lair  of  sin  and  misery 


and  shame  ;  he  will  stand  the 
stood  in  his  rags,  hunger  anc 
tion  among  the  .swine,  and  sa 
fallen,  with  his  Ijroken  voice  ; 
ing  tears  :  '  1  will  arise  and 
my  father  and  say  unto  him,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  an 
sight,  and  am  no  more  woi-tl 
called  thv  son  :  make  me  as  on 

ft  ' 

hin*d  servants.' 

Th<'  good  Samaritan  historic 
as  fictitious  a  being  as  the  J 
Son.  But  what  one  man  has 
the  earth  since  he  was  introd 
the  worhl  who  has  l>een  wor 
the  value  of  that  ideal  ch 
What  one  mei-e  human  beuig  1: 
actual  llesh  and  bloo«l  for  the 
thousand  years,  who  lives  wii 
intense  vitality  in  the  best  m 
life,  imi)ulse  and  action  of  th: 
generation  as  that  ideal  of 
iKMghbour  ■?  What  bright<.*8t 
our  heavens  above  would  we 
highei-  worth  than  the  light  o: 
ample  ?  Forever  and  forever, 
as  men  shall  fall  among  the 
that  be,set  the  narrow  turningi 
or  into  the  more  periloiis  am 
their  own  apj»etites  and  pasi 
long  the  good  Samaritan  will  i 
them  with  his  lantern  in  or 
and  his  cruet  of  oil  in  the  otl 
pour  the  healing  sympathy  of 
ing  heart  into  their  woundeil 
so  long  will  he  walk  the  tho 
stony  paths  of  poverty,  sin  an 
and,  with  a  hand  and  voice  g 
tender  with  God's  love,  raise 
len,  bind  up  theii*  wounds,  an 
them  back  to  the  bosom  of  t] 
salvation. 

Take  away  these  ideals  fi 
world  and  what  should  we  ha 
How  could  humanity  have  ey 
lifted  above  any  level  on  > 
groped  unless  it  could  have  tal 
of  something  let  down  to 
above  1  And  what  was  tha 
thing  1  It  was  the  divine  gift 
very  creative  faculty  of  th< 
which  people  nick-name  imag 
Where  would  civilization  ha' 
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[  it  not  been  for  these  ideals 
igination,  if  jou  please,  has 
in  scnlpture,  painting,  archi- 
ad  even  in  the  commonest  of 
arts  t  There  was  a  time  in 
jT  of  Greece  when  its  early 
most  worshipped  a  benefac- 
&rst  taught  them  to  build 
wear  clothes,  instead  of  liv- 
7e8  and  eating  acorns  like 
its.  What  force,  then,  was 
kve  the  steady  continuity  of 
rom  that  first  hut  of  wattles 
n  soil  to  the  magnificent 
of  Athens?  It  was  this 
given  faculty  of  the  mind  to 
ds  on  the  low  and  narrow 
jtual  fact  For  every  ideal 
i  at  least  a  feeble  real  for  its 
leparture,  otherwise  it  loses 
;y  of  truth,  it  makes  a  clean 
from  human  exi>erience,  and 
0  available  instruction  to  the 

this  idealism  has  done  in 
painting  and  architecture 
n  forms  and  habitations,  it 
a  hundred  times  more  deci- 
the  construction  of  human 
L  Everv  mountain  we  see 
7  miles  distance  weara  the 
iealism  has  given  to  it  All 
ind  ragged  rocks,  its  rougli 
nd  river  sides,  are  smoothed 
the  blue  of  the  intervening 
until  it  looks  like  a  great 
velvet,  so  soft  that  the  cheek 
Y  seems  to  indent  it  Just 
le  structures  of  human  life, 
lot  a  historical  character  one 
^ears  old  that  has  not  been 
over,  softened,  refined  and 
»y  our  idealism.  Take,  for 
the  most  impressive  and 
character  to  mankind  that 
Testament  has  handed  down 
le  King  and  poet  David, 
blue  of  twenty-five  centuries 
thed  the  rough  crevices  and 
"epancies  of  his  actual  human 
;  never  stands  before  us  in  his 
3ric  reality.  We  have  crea- 
,    new  and  immortal  being, 


as  a  companion  and  counsellor  in  all 
our  experiences  of  trial,  temptation, 
sin,  joy  and  sorrow.  We  have  taken 
the  living  breath  of  his  beautiful  and 
tender  psalms  of  life,  and  breathed  it 
back  into  a  human  ideal,  which  we  call 
David.  This  ideal  is  not  an  image  of 
wood  or  stone.  It  is  not  the  being 
which  the  painter,  the  sculptor  or  the 
poet  creates.  It  is  a  being  warm  with 
all  the  pulses  of  human  life  and  sym- 
pathy, whose  eyes  beam  upon  our 
tired  souls  with  sweetness  and  light ; 
who  prays  for  us  and  with  us,  in  temp- 
tation and  afiliction ;  who  sings  for  ub 
and  with  us,  our  songs  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  ;  whose  tears  mingle 
with  ours,  and  are  as  wet  as  ours, 
when  we  weep,  with  a  face  as  low  as 
his,  for  one  as  dear  to  us  as  his  Abso- 
lom  or  the  little  infant  of  his  affec- 
tion, was  to  him.  Suppose,  now, 
some  malignant  power  could  and 
shouUi  demolish  this  ideal  David,  and 
put  the  real,  historical  David,  in  all 
the  baldness  of  his  actual  life,  before 
us.  Suppose  this  living  personation 
of  his  psalms  should  vanish  from  our 
sight ;  that  the  being  we  had  created 
out  of  his  own  thoughts  should  disap- 
pear like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vb- 
ion,  leaving  behind  only  the  bare  fact 
on  which  it  was  built  Why,  the  loss 
to  the  Christian  world  would  be  greater 
than  the  loss  of  a  dozen  of  the  bright- 
est stars  that  shine  in  the  heavens 
above. 

What  our  idealism  has  done  to  Da- 
vid, it  has  done  to  all  the  historical 
beings  who  have  ever  lived  and  left 
their  impress  on  the  world.  This 
creative  faculty  peoples  both  earth  and 
heaven  with  ideala  There  is  no  height 
in  the  universe  which  it  does  not 
reach  and  crown  with  its  impersonated 
conceptions.  It  mounts  on  the  ladder 
of  St  Jolm's  vision  to  its  uppermost 
round.  It  sees  all  we  saw ;  it  hears 
all  we  heard.  It  fills  heaven  with  its 
living,  vivid  ideals.  What  are  the 
productions  of  all  the  fiction  writers 
of  the  world  compared  with  the  ideals 
which  any  dozen  children  of  ten  years 
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anions  us  havo  created  I  Wliv  tlie 
boldest  of  us  all  wuuld  liardlv  dare  u> 
inount  tlie  heights  of  tlM'ir  young  and 
honest  conce])tions.  Suppose,  for  in- 
Btance,  we  could  see  with  their  eves 
the  ideals  of  the  historie.il  (iod  of  the 
Universe,  as  He  sees  theui  :  that  we 
could,  as  it  were,  photograph  their 
im])ersonations  of  His  being;  the  hu- 
manity tliev  make  Iliuj  wear ;  the 
throne  they  seat  Him  upc»n  ;  tli(> 
crown  tliey  jklace  on  His  head  ;  the 
robes  tliey  clothe  Him  with;  His 
heaven,  His  angels,  the  Saviour  at  His 
side,  and  the  Sj»irit8  of  the  just  made 
})erfect  in  the  forms  tliey  give  them. 
If  we  could  see  all  these  embodiments 
of  their  concejitions  we  should  get  a 
clearer  view  of  the  faculty  and  mis- 
sion  of  idealism  in  the  highest  realm 
of  8j)iritual  life,  as  well  as  in  tliat 
general  progress  and  well-being  of 
mankind,  which  we  call  civilization. 

But   this    creative  faculty   of    the 
mind  does  something  more  than  peo- 
ple the  past  and   the  future   with  its 
impersonations.     It    fills    this    living 
present  with  its  human  ideals,  which 
are  as  dear  to  us  as  *  the  immediate 
jewels  '  of  our  souls  ;  dearer  far  than 
the  bare  human  realities  that  belong 
to  our  actual  comj)anionship.     How 
cold  and   cruel   would  fall   the  hand 
upon  our  hearts  and  homes  that  should 
drive  out  of  our  Eden    the   beloved 
ideals  that  walk   with   us  among  its 
flowers,   and  even  taste  with   us  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  its  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  !     Why,  every- 
day  ideals   marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage  to  each  other  in  our  midst. 
The  happiest  homes  on  earth  are  the 
homes  of  living  ideals ;  the  homes  of 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, radiant  with  the  idealism  which 
one  gives  to  the  other.  There  is  many 
a  poor  woman,  pinched  and  pale  with 
poverty,  who  can  say,  and  does  say, 
to  her  half-crippled,  homely  and  fret- 
ful husband  : 

*  Although  you  &re  nothing  to  the  world. 
You  are  all  the  world  to  me.' 

The  very  term  we  use  to  designate 


the  (pialities  of  the  highest  beings 

our  faith  and  worship  illustrates  t 

idealism.      We  speak  of  the  attriln 

of  such  a  being.     These  are  the  « 

IKjsitions,  the  faculties,  the  heart  t 

min<l  which  we  attribute  to  one ; 

<pmlities  w*  believe  him  to  p08.ses8,  i 

which  make  up   his  chai-acter  to  < 

honest  api)rehen8ion.    It  is  one  of 

happiest  faculties  of  the  human  mi 

that  w«»  can  attribute  these  qualit 

even  to  those;  nearest  and  dearest 

us  ;  that,  while  they  walk  by  our  s 

through  life,  we  can  robe   their  r 

beings    with   the    soft   velvet  of  ( 

idealism,  hiding  all  the  unwelcome  c 

crepancies  and  uni)leafiant  features 

bare  fact  w^hich  we  do  not  winh  to  s 

Not  one  of  the  Christian  graces  a 

without  some  faculty  of  the  mind  \ 

in  exercise.    And  charity,  that  croi« 

ing  virtue  of  them  all — *  charity  tl 

beareth  all  things,  helitntli  all  tliinj 

hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  thinj 

charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kii 

and  envieth  not,  and  thinkdh  no  ev 

— this,  the  gi-eatest  of  all  the  grac 

that  brighten  and  sweeten  the  life 

human  society,  acts  more  through  tl 

faculty  of  idealism  than  thi-ough  a 

other   power  of  the  mind.     What 

wretched  aggravation  of  human  l>eiii 

society   would  be  if  they   lived  ai 

moved  together  in  the  bare  bones 

actual  fact,   unclothed  upon  by  th 

soft  mantle  of  our  idealism,  which 

woven  in  the  same  loom  as  Charit] 

best  robe,  wherewith  she  covers  su( 

a  multitude  of  sins,  blots  and  spec] 

which  would  otherwise  be  seen  to  tJ 

hurt  of  our  social  happiness  ! 

We  have,  then,  the  clearest  tesi 
mony  that  God  could  give  in  natur 
in  revelation,  and  in  the  history  « 
mankind,  that  there  is  no  power  of  tl 
human  mind  through  which  He  worl 
so  manifestly,  so  irresistibly  for  tli 
uplifting  and  salvation  of  our  race  s 
this  very  faculty  of  idealism.  Not 
family  or  tribe  of  mankind  has  ev 
made  one  step  of  progress  in  civili* 
tion  except  through  the  exercise  of  tfc 
faculty.     Not  an  individual  soul  1=3 
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Duule  its  pilgrimage  on  earth  and 
reached  the  opened  gate  of  the  hea- 
Tenly  city  without  the  constant  help 
of  this  faculty.  It  is  the  faculty  that 
creates  for  the  heart,  and  eye,  and 
ear,  and  hand  of  faith,  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  peoples  both  with 
ideals  which  are  a  hundred  times  more 
vivid,  tangible,  companionable  and 
helpful  to  it  than  the  best  realities 
that  are  found  in  flesh  and  blood.  It 
would  require  volumes  to  record  the 
history  of  this  great  faculty ;  of  its 
training  and  progress  through  the 
ages ;  of  the  successive  stages  by  which 
it  has  carried  mankind  forward  on  the 
high  road  of  civilization  ;  of  the  indus- 
trial and  fine  arts  it  has  produced,  and 
of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  it  has 
worked  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man.  All  the  mechanical, 
chemical  and  electrical  forces  now  in 
operation  for  mankind  have  been  de 
veloped  through  this  reserved  force  of 
the  intellect  Their  history  is  the 
history  of  idealism  brough  t  to  bear  upon 
the  pore  and  simple  facts  of  natura 

In  all  the  mythologies  and  poetical 
conceptions  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  other 
countries   in  the  pagan  ages,  we  see 
^hat  characters  and  what  character- 
istics  made  up  the  beau-ideals  of  their 
<5onoeption.       They    represented    and 
deified  the  brute  forces  of  humanity, 
the  strength,  courage  and  feats  of  the 
^airior.     Their  highest  qualities  were 
tiie  brute-force  virtues,  which  then  in- 
^ired  and  filled  all  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  society  could  grasp  of  good  and 
gloiy.   As  these  qualities  were  to  that 
^^Qagination    the   divinest   that    man 
<^M  attain  and  illustrate,  so  they 
^pplemented  their  actual,  historical 
teroes  with  ideal  beings  who  had  ex- 
iibited  these  qualities  to  a  superhu- 
Jfian  degree   of  power  and  courage. 
*rhu8  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  the 
liuman  mind  in  its  conception  and  esti- 
mation of  the  moral  virtues  by  the 
<^i»racter  of  the  ideals  it  has  created, 
hi  what  are  called  the  classic  or  heroic 
*gtt,  these  ideals  were  all  of  the  same 
<*>t;  they  all  represented  the  same 


qualities.  They  were  all  martial 
heroes,  who  fought  with  the  gods  or 
against  them,  or  were  held  as  divine 
in  their  origin  and  end. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  inspired 
idealism,  or  of  the  fictitious  characters 
wrought  under  the  influence  of  divine 
revelation,  that  they  illustrate  what 
we  may  call  the  reactive  virtues.  They 
exhibit  the  culture  of  the  human  soul ; 
the  training  and  development  of  its 
faculties  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
moral  action  to  the  highest  perfection 
that  a  poetical  imagination  can  con- 
ceive They  erect  before  us  the  struc- 
ture of  a  human  character  all  glorious 
with  truth  and  beauty  in  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection,  and  say  to  us, 
*  Behold  the  man  I '  Behold  the  mo- 
del for  your  own  life  and  thoughts. 

The  character  of  Job  will  serve  us 
as  the  highest  ideal  which  the  Old 
Testament  History  gives  us  of  that 
great  virtue  which  the  soul  most  needs 
as  the  anchor  of  its  immortal  hopes. 
It  matters  not  when  or  where  Job 
lived,  or  whether  he  ever  lived  at  all, 
as  a  historical  personage.  He  lives 
and  will  live  forever,  as  the  good  Sa- 
maritan or  the  Prodigal  Son  lives, 
with  a  vitality  that  broadens  and 
strengthens  with  the  ages.  When 
that  grandest  and  sublimest  of  human 
biographies  was  written,  the  great  vir- 
tue liLs  character  impersonated  was  of 
the  most  vital  value  to  the  human 
soul.  Patience  even  now,  under  the 
unsettiug  sunlight  of  a  revealed  im- 
mortality, is  one  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tues a  Christian  can  exercise.  Even  on 
the  surest  anchorage  of  his  hopes,  and 
in  the  brightest  visions  of  his  faith, 
there  is  a  mystery  in  some  of  the  sad 
experiences  he  is  called  to  endure, 
which  almost  drifts  him  into  the  gurg- 
ling eddies  of  despair.  But  in  Job  we 
have  a  human  soul  tried  by  every  con- 
ceivable vicissitude  of  affliction,  with 
no  anchorage  within  the  veil  to  hold 
him  steady  in  the  flood  of  his  woes ; 
with  no  ray  of  revealed  immortality 
to  light  his  faith  to  a  happy  world  of 
existence  beyond  the  grave.     We  see 
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the  quick  succession  of  disastei-s  tliat 
fall  upon  his  life;  the  sweeping  visi- 
tation of  God  that  cnislies  all  his  chil- 
dren to  death  in  a  nuanent ;  the  de- 
struction of  all  his  property  ;  thr  c<^n- 
suming  and  loathsome  disease  tliat 
lavs  him  in  the  dust  :  and,  hardest  of 
all  to  bear,  his  fall  from  then'spectof 
princes  to  tlic  contempt  of  bejjjpirs. 
We  see  howhis faith  in  (iod  is  strained 
to  the  most  desperate  treason  as  the 
tempest  of  his  alHictions  blackens  and 
beats  upon  him.  We  wonder  if  the 
next  surge  will  part  liis  anchor,  and 
utterly  drown  him  in  despaii".  While 
mistaken  friends  repidjieh  him  with  a 
eoncealed  hypoerisy  that  lias  brought 
down  these  ju<lgments  upon  him  ; 
while  his  br<»ken-spirited  wife  urges 
him  to  merit  the  atllietions  he  sulFers, 
*  to  curse  God  and  die/  and  at  the 
moment  when  we  fear  he  will  do  it, 
we  see  him  lift  to  heaven  tliost;  phiin- 
tive  eyes,  half  clns(<l  with  thesjdtclay 
his  tears  have  made  in  the  dust  ;  we 
see  him  clasp  those  llayed  and  swollen 
hands ;  we  hear  that  choked  and 
broken  voice  Siiying,  in  the  accents  of 
a  sick  child,  *  Thovijh  11  r  shn/  mf  yU 
will  I  tmst  in  llimS 

Here,  then,  w«^  have  in  Job  one  of 
tlie  great  ideals  that  (aod  Himself  has 
given  to  us,  in  the  sublimest  language 
ever  written  on  earth  since  He  wrote 
with  his  own  fingers  on  Sinai  the  first 
penned  syllables  of  any  human  tongue. 
Here  we  have  a  human  imjiersonation 
of  Patience,  who  will  live  to  the  last 
day  of  our  race,  and  write  his  name  on 
the  last  blank  leaf  of  the  long  history 
of  human  alliiction. 

The  psalms  and  songs  of  David,  and 
the  inspired  poetry  of  the  Hebrey^ 
prophets,  ])eopled  the  glorious  future 
they  predicted  with  sjdendid  ideals, 
and  anointed  them  with  holy  oil  for 
their  missions  on  the  earth.  Wliat 
a  halo  of  glory  and  heavenly  grace 
David  puts  around  the  brow  and  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor !  What  an  ideal  of  human 
power  and  splendour,  of  kingly  might 
and   Hebrew  dominion,  the  prophets 


presented  to  the  Jewish  mi 
Messiah  I  And  how  their 
to  this  day  cling  to  that  i< 
unrealised  fruition  of  their 
of  rfvonst  ruction  and  glor 
tion  ! 

Next  to  the  Bible  in  the 
of  sublime  ideals,  1  thinl 
rank  the  cremations  of  SI 
His  idealistic-  jx)wer  swej 
whole  life  and  record  of  na 
back  to  the  dawn  of  Greci 
11  is  creative  genius  was  nc 
walk  in  its  might  and  cou 
Horace  and  Virgil  bashful 
came  ;  he  saw  the  sul.dimest 
had  erected  before  an  ad  mi 
and  he  was  not  afniid  to  ii 
ginals  <^f  their  heroes  an 
and  ini{)ersonate  them  in 
ceptions  of  moral  grandeur 
He  taught  his  genius  to 
trut^  spirit  of  past  ages  a 
and  to  breathe  the  breath  c 
the  great  characters  he  con.^ 
of  its  historv.  He  made  tl 
the  siege  of  Troy  more  Gn^ 
mind,  form  and  stature,  tl 
could  paint  them.  He 
grandest  of  all  the  Roi 
speak,  f(tel  and  act  more 
spirit  and  carriage  than  an 
charactei*s  that  Roman  jk 
torians  ev(?r  described.  L 
that  reveals  what  lies  hi( 
the  starlight,  his  genius  \\ 
the  great  historical  cha 
twentv  centuries,  and  shov 
the  world  radiant  with  qii 
never  shone  in  them  bel 
*  the  divinity  that  doth  he( 
king,'  kingsto-day  owe  to  S! 
He  did  for  them  what  no  ( 
who  ever  lived,  did  or  con 
idealised  them  in  personati 
nity  which  thev  never  i*ea 
tual  life.  Never  kings  w 
talked  on  earth  with  such 
deportment  and  utterance 
ment  as  his  .sovereigns.  1 
he  set  upon  their  brows  t< 
day  are  brilliant  with  a 
even  republics  admire. 
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I  think  it  is  safe  to  saj,  that  no 
other  writer,  before  or  since  his  day, 
e?er  produced  so  manjillustrations  and 
distinctive  characters  as  Shakespeare. 
Whatever  historical  basis  he  had  to 
bnild  upon,  every  character  he  con- 
structed  was   a   completely   distinct 
creation.     He  never  reproduced  it  in 
another.     Then  there  is  hardly  a  hu- 
man condition,  passion  or  virtue  which 
he  did  not  embody  in  some  vivid  im- 
personation.     Any   thoughtful   man, 
walking  up  and  down  the  gallery  of 
his  embodiments,  may  write  the  name 
of  its  Uving  spirit  under  every  one  of 
them.     Who    could   doubt   what   to 
write   under   his   Macbeth,    Hamlet, 
Richard,  Lear,  Falstaff,  Brutus,  Shy- 
lock,  Portia,  Jessica,  or  Juliet  ?     But 
there  is  one  characteristic  common  to 
all  his  creations.     Although  he  him- 
self belonged  to  the  middle  class  of 
English  society,  he  took  from  it  none 
of  his  heroes  or  heroines.     These  he 
found  alone  in  royal  courts  and  in 
noble  and  gentle  blood.    But  doubtless 
he  had  a  reason  for  this  predilection 
which  the  writers  of  the  present  day 
cannot  plead.     The  England  of  which 
he  wrote  was  the  England  of  Norman 
pride  and  domination.     The  half-des- 
pised and  depressed  Saxon  masses  had 
not  yet  developed  a   middle  class  of 
^y  intellectual  or  social  stature.  They 
only  furnishetl  the  clowns,  cowherds 
and  swineherds  and  supemumaries  of 
wie  drama  for  Shakespeare  and  other 
^ters,  not  only  of  his  age  but  of  la- 
f^r  times.      He  wrote  only  for  the  ar- 
istocracy— for  that  was  the  only  class 
^hat  produced  all  his  great  chanict<»r8, 
*^d  could  appreciate  them  and  reward 
his  geniua     But  the  reading  masses 
^*  the  English-speaking  race  all  round 
^he  globe  have  arisen  to  the  level  of 
his  grandest  conceptions,  to  perceive 
*iid  enjoy  their  power,  truth  and  beau- 
ty.   The  sun  of  his  genius  has  been 
^^0  hundred  years  in  coming  to  its 
Meridian ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  all 
^his  period,  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
^eeninall  its  lustre,  even  by  the  work- 
^•classes  of  Christendom.     He  put 


such  epigrammatic  force  into  the  no- 
blest truths  and  sentiments  of  purity 
and  beauty,  that  we  often  see  them 
quoted  as  axioms  of  Holy  Writ ;  and 
sometimes  persons  have  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare  some  apothegm  of  Job, 
David,  or  Isaiah. 

Coming  down  over  a  space  of  two 
hundred  years  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we 
have  another  circle  of  brilliant  crea- 
tions, produced  by  that  great  novelist 
He  wrote  on  the  same  level  as  Shakes- 
peara  He  wrote  of  the  aristocracy 
and  for  the  aristocracy,  an4  for  that 
very  reason  he  was  all  the  more  jwpu- 
lar  with  classes  who  love  to  look  to  a 
rank  above  their  own  for  their  ideals 
of  heroic  deeds  and  chivalric  virtues. 
All  his  life  long  he  fascinated  the 
reading  ranks  of  society  with  such 
ideals,  whether  they  were  based  on 
historical  facts,  or  were  the  pure 
fictions  of  his  geuiua  In  both  he  fa- 
voured the  genteel  discrepancies  of 
aristocratic  life,  and  softened  the  as- 
pect of  its  easy  moralities.  Making 
the  best  of  its  moi*al  and  social  habits, 
he  brings  out  his  leading  figures  with 
the  glamour  of  a  few  brilliant  vices, 
as  if  it  would  brighten  the  sheen  of 
their  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
And  doubthjss  he  was  correct  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  tastes  of  his  age 
and  generation.  He  knew  that  Lei- 
cester and  Marmion  would  be  insipid 
characters  without  the  wine  and  relish 
of  criminal  passion,  or  moi  al  obliquity. 
It  would  be  a  nice  and  difiicult  ques- 
tion to  settle,  whether  vice  or  virtue 
supplied  the  most  attractive  charac- 
teristic of  his  creationa  Tliey  pre- 
sented both  in  a  popular  and  brilliant 
aspect,  and  made  both  equally  genteel 
and  admirable.  They  entertained  the 
fashionable  j)ublic  of  the  age  with  de- 
licious ()ictures  of  high  life  and  so- 
ciety. They  w^ere  a  luxury  to  the 
parlour  and  boudoir ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  ever  stirred  a  human 
sympathy  to  action  to  soften  the 
rough  pathways  of  j>overtyand  suffer- 
ing, or  moved  one  to  any  heroic  deeds 
of   charity    and   benevolence    to  the 
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friendless  and  falU-n.  \Vr  have  iio 
reason  to  V>plievf'  tlifv  rvrr  anirli<a';»- 
ted  the  discipline  of  a  ]irisr»n  ••!•  |»«M>r- 
house,  01' liuniaiiisfd  a  1  >i'a'''»iiii-  law, 
or  generated  a  lieljitid  inthh'uco  in  Im*- 
half  of  the  indiistrijil  masMs  <.t  the 
peoj»le.  1 1  is  ohai-afters  and  ilx-ir  lifer 
belonged  to  annthri'  world,  tn  hr  iv- 
garded  hy  the  conininn  |"im.|.1c  as  dis- 
tant and  inacressilih'  olijrct^  of  admi- 
ration, Iravint:  no  font piints  foi-  tlit-ii- 
hmuhle  feet  to  follow  ;  u^^  .l»'»-d.s  wliich 
thev  could  imitab'. 

ft. 

A  host  of  otluT  hrilliant  writers 
have  follr)wfd  S<'ott  in  tln's«*  u|)j)er 
walks  of  social  lif<',  and  hniidi»'(is  ]»rol>- 
aV>ly  will  iniitatr  his  exainph'  for  a 
gttneration  U)  com*'.  They  l<>vr  to  air 
their  genius  and  huild  thrir  castlch  on 
these  serene  heights  of  aristocratic  so- 
ciety, and  to  show  thi^  lowfi-  woi-ld 
what  ideals  of  romantic  rhivalrv,  of 
love,  purity  and  ]»atrioti.sm  royal  and 
noble  and  i^'entle  blooil  can  only  ju'o- 
duce.  And  the  fact  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice,  that  everv  one  of  th<*sc  writei>5 
belongs  to  the  middle  class  of  society, 
which,  they  seem  to  injply,  is  too  ]>oor 
in  manly  and  wom.ndv  virtues  to  pro- 
duce  even  the  small  and  feel»lc  basis 
of  fact  for  i<leals  which  their  genius 
could  make  attra<'tive  to  the  reatlin^ 
w^orld.  And  1  think  we  almost  owe 
it  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  titled  and 
hereditary  nobility  and  ^'entry  thus 
idealised,  to  remend)er  that  they  them- 
selves  never  belauded  their  own  class 
by  claiming'  the  niono])oly  of  such 
lieroes  and  heroines,  or  by  desciibini: 
such  characters  as  belonging  to  their 
own  class  alone.  Even  Disraeli,  the 
author  of  Lothair,  was  born  in  the 
verv  middle  of  the  mi(Mle  class,  and 
other  writei*s  who  j)receded  him  or 
imitate  him  in  their  aristocratic  char- 
acters, began  their  literaiy  life  on  the 
same  level. 

We  now  come  to  a  writer  wdio  was 
to  an  unexplored  w^orld  of  human  life 
what  Columbus  was  to  a  new  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth.  T  say,  unexplored, 
in  any  honest  sense  of  appreciation. 
It  had  been  superficially  glanced  over 


1 
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to  furnish  low  or  ccmiic  actors  on  the 
staije  of  exalted  rharactei*s,  as  fails  to 
brin;^'  out  their  noble  qualities  ill  fuller 
relief.    PiuT  Dickens,  without  previous 
hart  <»r  e\anij)le  to  guide  him,  landed 
n  this  ha  If- forgot  ten  shore  of  human 
life,    and,    lighted    by    his   own  expe- 
riem.*e  in   its  hardest  and  commonest 
walks,  he  ju'esented  to  the  world  a  set 
of  characters  out  of  common  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  which   have  doubt- 
less made  a  deeper,  a  more  lasting  and 
healthful    impression   on   the  present 
age  than  all  the  ideals  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  aristocratic  and  titled  fashion 
for  the  last  hundred   years.     There  is 
no  miry  or  thorny  by-])ath  of  jx)verty, 
then^  is  no  lane  nor  alley  of  hard  and 
su tiering   life,  in    which    he   has  not 
found  the  material  and  suggestion  for 
some  hero  or  heroine  of  minor  viiiue ; 
some    living   imperscmation   of  moral 
courage,     faith,    patience,    gentleness, 
tenderness,  love,  or  purity.      There  is 
no  brilliant   nor   fashionable  vice,  no 
form  of  hypocrisy,  or  untruthful  pre- 
tension ;    there  is  no   iniquity  estaV 
lishe<l  by  a  lord  :   no  stiuirv  habit,  nor 
hard-heaited  institution  ;  no  sham  liO^ 
shameful    inhumanity    in    private    o^ 
])ul»lic  lif»*,  in  school  house, ])oor-house» 

or  j)rison-house,  which  he  has  not  "i^' 
personat(*d  in  his  creations  and  sb»-'>'^^ 
to  the  world  in  its  most  repulsive  *^" 
pects.      I  think  it  is  not  too  mucH     ^ 
say,  that  no  writer  of  fiction  ever  n^**' 
the   public  laugh  with   more   heii^^'*^' 
laughter,  or  we(^p  with  more  liea.^^  ^ 
tears,  than  Charles  Dickens.      For 


makes  no  one  lau«di  at  crime,  or  ^ 
for  experiences  that  are  not  true    ^^ 
frecpient  in  common  life«  Thus  he  '^ 
set  more  of  the  practical  symimtH 
of  benevolence  at  work  than  any  ot>*-^ 
novelist,  living  or  dead.     It  is  jus* 
impossible  to   measure  the  ameiiof^ 
ing  influence  he  brought  to  bear  up^ 
the  spirit  and  discipline  of    prisO^^ 
poor-houses,  schools,  law  courts,  »^^ 
other  institutions  in  Great  BritaiOy  ^ 
it  is  to  measure  the  value  of  a  day^ 
rain  in  summer  on  a  dusty  contineiB  *• 
His  ideals  met  the  urgent  necessiti^^ 
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Qd  country.  He  produced 
right  order  of  succession, 
jUc  recognized  in  them  im 
s  of  qusdities  and  charac- 
sre  true  to  nature  and  com- 
ety.  His  *  Old  Curiosity 
full  of  vivid  ideals  that 
nge;  but  they  were  actual, 
merely  put  under  the  mi- 
iwer  of  his  genius,  which 
)ut  did  not  distort  them. 
»f  mothers,  on  both  sides  of 
ic,  recognized  the  sweet, 
of  his  little  Nell  in  the 
ter  they  had  loved  and  lost 
was  detested,  hated,  and 
every  society.  Who  can 
th  of  his  Pecksnifi  to  an 
iven  to  shams  and  preten- 
igl  Then,  what  novelist 
I  the  lower  walks  of  cora- 
th  such  helpful  and  attain- 
as  his  Tom  Pinch,  Mark 
niel  Peggoty,  his  Cheap 
J  Dorrit,  Bamaby  Rudge, 
humble  but  brave  heroes 
I  with  the  hard  lots  of  corn- 
to  American  writers,  I 
ust  admit  that  no  human 
/er  created  on  this  conti- 
)  impressed  the  world,  and, 
id  Samson,'  so  shook  the 
ir  nation  as  Harriet  Beech- 
Uncle  Tom.  Millions  on 
tthe  Atlantic  saw  him  dying 
lash,  the  lacerated  imper- 
the  cruelties  and  degrada- 
slavery  would  and  did  in- 
aan  beings.  For  a  whole 
Uncle  Tom  stood  up  before 
rt  in  Europe,  lifting  his 
furrowed  visage  above  all 
i  ideals  that  the  novelists 
>d  years  had  created.  Tliere 
a  reading  cottage  family  in 
lat  did  not  give  him  the 
n  its  tearful  sympathy  with 
Bring.  Thus  for  weeks  and 
epresentative  of  four  mil- 
ican  slaves  was  raised  from 
i\  and  placed  before  half  of 
n  in  the  very  front  rank  of 


those  ideal  beings  which  the  world's 
best  genius  has  created  out  of  the  ac- 
tual histories  of  human  experience. 

It  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  most 
American  writers,  that,  if  they  have 
not  followed  Dickens  on  the  same  plan 
of  human  experience,  they  have  not 
gone  abroad  to  glean  for  ideals  in  the 
glorified  y)re8erves  of  royal  or  noble 
blood.  They  have  taken  their  charac- 
ters generally  from  the  highest  walks 
of  American  life,  though  such  walks 
are  frequently  so  far  removed  from  the 
observation  and  exfierience  of  common 
men  and  women  that  one  may  well 
wonder  in  what  sections  of  American 
society  they  are  to  be  found. 

But  if  GUI  England  has  given  a 
Shake8y)eare  to  the  world,  to  drama- 
tise its  grandest  histories,  and  to  en- 
rich its  foremost  nations  with  the  sub- 
lime statuary  of  his  great  ideals,  New 
England  has  given  to  a  world  as  wide 
a  Longfellow,  as  the  poet  of  the  human 
heart  and  its  unwritten  and  unspoken 
emotions  and  experiences.  No  two 
poets  were  ever  sundered  by  such 
spaces  of  dissimilarity.  No  other  two 
ever  dropped  into  the  world's  mind 
thoughts  so  immortal,  yet  so  different 
in  their  breathing  force  and  gi  nerat- 
ing  life.  Dry  den  supj)lies  the  best 
comparison  l^etween  the  great  poet  of 
human  history  and  the  world-beloved 
jK)et  of  the  human  heart : 

'  Let  old  Timothcus  >icld  the  prixe, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  raised  a  inortnl  t<>  the  Hkies 
She  drew  an  anirel  down.' 

Certainly  no  poet  ever  drew  more 
angels  down  to  the  companionship,  to 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  common  men 
and  women,  than  Longfellow.  No  one 
ever  idealised  the  experiences  of  their 
hearts  and  lives  so  truthfully,  tenderly 
and  vividly.  There  is  not  a  hope  or 
faith  that  has  stayed  them  in  the  beat- 
ing flood  of  affliction  which  he  has  not 
impersonated  in  some  character,  whose 
face  is  like  the  face  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter at  their  own  fire-side.  No  other 
poet,  living  or  dead,  has  shown  us  so 
many  angel-beaten  paths  between  the 
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Here  au<l  tlio  Tlpreiifu>r,  and  lii^htod 
them  witli  so  mmiv  lamps  all  tln^  way 
to  the  Celestial  (-it v.  The  critics arnl 
connoisseurs  of  scientilio  j^etrv  tell  us 
he  cannot  be  rankiMl  with  the  maat^Ts 
of  the  art,  that  he  lacks  nei-ve  and 
force;  that  he  does  not  thunder  and 
lighten  with  mightv  thoughts*  and 
grand  conc(^j»tions,  half  hid<len  and 
half  revealed.  This  mav  1>»^  true. 
There  is  none  of  th«'  majestic  roll  and 
flow  of  Tennyson's  ^'cnius,  nor  the 
mystic  and  misty  toucli  of  J^rowninir, 
nor  the  wild,  weird  stren«'th  uf  fancy- 
mad  Swinhnrnc.  Tt  is  one  of  hissim- 
j)lest  [KXMns,  in  title,  diction,  figure  and 
flow.  Hut  no  other  poem  oyer  written 
has  so  eutere.l  into  the  very  hlood  and 
bone  of  the  eomnmn  icaiiing  world  as 
those  few  wf)rds :  'The  voung  man 
said  to  the  Psilmist.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  other  ooem  lias  been  commit- 
ted  to  UKMiiorv  by  s«)  inanv  thousands 
on  both  si<lesof  the  Atlantic  ;  no  other 
so  often  ijiiotiMl  oi*  referre<l  to,  or  made 
the  text  or  ins[arati<»n  of  so  many 
parallel  thoughts  ;  none  that  is  mak- 
in<j:  its  way  into  so  many  lanicuuires. 
As  an  illustration  of  its  power  to  touch 
the  universal  heart  of  mankind  with 
its  truth  nnd  beauty,  a  single  inei<lent 
may  sutiice.  A  few  years  ago,  it  is 
said,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy  at  Pekin.  translated  '  The 
Psalm  of  Life  '  into  the  common  ver- 
nacular Chinese,  and  wrote  it  on  the 
door-posts  of  the  building.  A  m.an- 
darin  of  high  rank,  }>assing  by.  stop])ed 
to  read  it.  He  was  struck  with  its 
sweetness  and  beauty  even  in  such  a 
translation,  and  he  put  it  in  the  classic 
language  of  the  country  and  sent  it  to 
Longfellow,  writtt>n  on  a  splendi*! 
Chinese  fan. 

If  this  were  the  oidy  production  of 
the  poet,  it  would  enshrine  him  for- 
ever in  its  own  beautiful  immortality. 
It  can  never  die.  Its  sjjirit  and  utter- 
ance must  run  parallel  with  the  attri- 
butes of  human  n  iture  in  all  the  ages 
to  come.  It  matters  not  on  what  level 
of  life,  or  in  what  direction  a  man  may 
8ha[)e  his  pilgrimage  on  earth,  *  The 


Psalm  of  Life'  will  tune 
beats  to  all  the  steps  of  t 
from  childhood  to  old  ftj 
were  sim])le  words  voiced 
instruniental  music  of  ev< 
and  mode  of  expression.  V 
bugle  of  faith  sound  the  r( 
a  sleeping  camp.  We  fee 
feet  beat  time  to  the  tre 
march,  when  the  clarion  of 
bition  sotmds  loud  and  cle 
bright  morning  of  radiant 
the  day  deepens  with  hu 
Hence,  we  begin  to  heur  < 
drum  '  beating  funeral  mar 
grav(\'  We  see  the  ol)St 
and  the;  living  Present  clc 
battle  of  life.'  We  hear  i1 
and  the  shout  of  its  hero 
imaj:ces  ami  brave  voices 
thicken  as  we  listen.  Ev< 
the  poem  impei-sonatesaglo 
They  are  all  alive  with  hu 
and  breath.  Pirst,  we 
Psalmist  himself,  who  has 
the  young  man's  remonstr 
know  what  manner  of  mor 
and  what  he  has  been  sa^ 
younj;  man.  He  is  one 
constitutional  croakers,  wh 
'  Hervey's  M(}ditations  c 
Tombs  *  the  daily  food  of  hi 
His  lips  are  weary  witli  d( 
nnads  over  the  shortness  i 
of  life  ;  just  a.s  if  the  Nov 
Porever,  it  would  l)e  the  b 
that  (lod  could  create  for 
soul.  With  his  long,  sallo 
warning  voice,  he  has  be 
one  of  these  old  ditties  of 
the  voun^;  man's  eai>i.  The 
has  heard  it  before,  as  he  h< 
The  lietter  intuiticms  of  his 
dictate  the  Yo\Ay.  See  ho' 
the  old  man's  mortality  arg 
stimulus  to  brave  hope,  d' 
tion.  See  how  he  makes 
human  life  stir  the  very 
the  footsteps  of  its  heroic 
singing  its  songs  by  night 
ing  its  foes  by  day.  See  h 
to  young  and  old  to  fill  the 
a  great  purpose,  and  bear  i 
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h  and  courage  that 
nor  waver.  Mark 
ceding  verse  of  the 
the  voices  of  cheer 
fcory  that  come  up  to 
iict 

itics  have  almost  re- 
llow,  for  singing  so 
r  mode  of  pathos  ;  as 
he  eyes  of  the  reader 
)wer  by  filling  them 
sympathy  with  some 
emotion.  They  have 
rt  to  insinuate  that 
od  in  assuming  this 
But  all  his  poems 
tender  sentiment  of 
pontaneous  and  vital 
:ense  humanity.  It 
works  like  a  living 
y  feel  its  pulse  in 
'  tenderly  it  breathes 
n  Hiawatha,  in  his 
,  *  The  Footsteps  of 
idge,'  *  The  Goblet  of 
er  and  the  Flowers.' 
lation,'  for  example, 
)usands  of  bereaved 
ides  of  the  Atlantic, 
their  eves  over  that 
ng  silent  under  the 
at  affliction,  whether 
I  that  the  spirit  it 
lere  simulated  senti- 
hose  heart  had  never 
h  the  sorrow  he  de- 
be  poet  himself  who 
oorway  of  his  own 
ind,  with  his  back  to 
1,  folds  the  hand  of 
e  in  his  own,  and 
the  dear  one  gone  to 
iving  fresh  footprints 
heavenlv  citv.  How 
tenderly  he  unfolds 
itinuitv  of  existence 
sfonning  death  and 
J  of  the  tomb  into  the 
id  welcome  home  of 
!  What  poem  in  the 
J  of  the  same  length 
1  and  vivid  idealism  ? 
fiion  of  images  that 


runs  through  every  verse ;  all  combin* 
ing  their  significance  in  the  conclud- 
ing sentiment. 

What  his  glorious  apostrophe  to 
'  The  Ship  of  State '  is  to  American  pa- 
triots, *  The  Village  Blacksmith '  is  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  boundless  coul- 
mon  wealth  of  labour,  who  read  or  hear 
its  brave  words  of  hoi)e  and  cheer.  I 
have  heard  it  sung  to  thousands  of 
th(^m  in  England,  and  they  would 
burst  out  in  an  expression  of  enthusi- 
asm that  shook  the  building  before  the 
line  was  finished.  They  were  sweat- 
faced  men  *  with  large  and  sinewy 
hands,'  who  had  but  dim  perception 
of  artistic  music,  but  the  words  of  the 
poet  were  more  than  music  to  their 
souls  ;  and  when  he  drew  the  picture 
of  the  patient,  brave,  hopeful,  self-re- 
liant, and  self -stand  ing  Blacksmith, 
they  hailed  him  as  tlieir  highest  beau- 
ideal  of  manly  dignity  and  heroism. 
Notice  how  the  whole  description  of 
this  valiant  artisan  shapes  itself  into 
the  great  moral  contained  in  the  last 
verse. 

Xo  other  living  or  modem  poet  has 
written  on  so  many  different  subjects 
as  Longfellow.  What  *  distinct  voices 
seemed  to  say '  to  him  in  his  wood- 
land dreams,  he  has  obeyed  from  his 
first  to  his  last  song.  *  All  forms  of 
sorrow  and  delight '  he  has  sung  as  no 
other  poet  ever  sang  them.  He  could 
find  in  the  humble  life  of  French  pea/» 
santrv  in  Nova  Scotia  a  heroine  in 
Kirtle,  whose  beautiful  praces  will 
give  her  name  a  j)lace  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  which  Homer's  Helen, 
Dante's  Beatrice,  or  Tennyson's  Gui- 
nevere will  never  hold  nor  attain.  He 
did  not  neeil  to  set  heaven  ablaze  with 
war  and  make  its  golden  streets  re- 
sound with  the  tread  of  mailed  seraphs. 
He  did  not  need  to  imitate  the  pro- 
fane audacity  of  Milton,  and  put  the 
unsanctified  speech  of  human  thoughts 
into  the  holy  lips  of  God.  He  did 
not  neeil  to  dramatise  heaven  and  hell, 
to  interchange  their  history,  and  al* 
teruate  their  dramatis  jyersona  on  the 
same  theatrical  staga     No,  he  found 
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\'KR   tlie  wild  rnst'-lmsh 
lluminin'^'-hirds  hover, 
l>iitt<M'l]it'.s  poise  on  the  trembling  liNives  ; 

T)elioat(^  j)et;ils, 

Palling,  diseover 
N'cllow  tlni;he«I  hon«'V  beeb,-  -dainty  thieves. 


J>V  the  wild  rose-bush 

Stands  a  fair  maidctn, 
L^>ving  the  llowers  with  r'j>turous  eye»  : 

Humming-birds  vanish, 

P>e«*s,  hrmey-laden, 
hart  awav  swiftlv,  foi*sakinir  their  ]>riz*'. 


r>own  the  lone  wood-path. 

Where  the  lane  closes. 
Arched  o'(rr  by   maples,  joyous  with  song, 

("omes  the  fair  maiden 

Hlooming  with  roses  : 
Blight  blooming  I'oses  to  maidens  l)elong. 
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SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT   VOLCANOEa 


BY    E.  a    BRUCE. 


IN  the  blazing  chimneys  of  a  blast- 
furnace at  night  we  have  a  very 
striking  spectacle,  familiar  as  it  is. 
Bj  daj,  the  incandescent  gases  that 
fom  the  waving  red  flag  of  the  iron- 
inaster  are  less  visible,  but  great  vol- 
umes of  smoke  float  abroad  over  a 
blackened  country,  where  many  forms 
of  vegetation   are  blighted,  grass   is 
smothered  and  the  trunks  of  trees  don 
a  dingy  cloak.     It  is  an  artificial  vol- 
cano on  a  small  scale,  with  several  cra- 
ters, an  attendant  desert  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  surrounds  Hecla, 
tnd  a  steady  accumulation  on  the  soil 
of  the  products  of  combustion.     We 
approach  the  cupola  amid  the  deafen- 
ing clank  of  trip-hammers  and  whir  of 
flj-wheels  in  no  feeble  mimicry  of  the 
groans  of  the  Titans  under  Ossa  or 
BnceUdos    under  Etna.      The  heat 
grows  more  and  more  oppressive  as  we 
<iniw  toward  the  centre  of  activity. 
IWntly,  an  opening  is  formed,  and 
*  white-hot  torrent  of  slag,  or  lava, 
pOQiB  slowly  forth.    This  cools  so  rap- 
idly that  the  gases  imprisoned  within 
its  substance  have  not  time  to  escape. 
They  thus  give  the  hardened  mass, 
gCQeraUy,  a  ceUular  or  porous  struc- 
^  and  a  comparatively  low  specific 
giavitj.     On  the  surface  a  crust  forms 
^mediately,  and  you  may  soon  walk 
^pon  it  without   prejudice   to   your 
•boes,  as  the  Vesuvian  tourists  trav- 
^  the  still-moving  lava  and   light 
tbeir  way  with  torches  improvised  by 
thrusting  their  walking-sticks  into  the 
ci^cea     Altogether,  the  rehearsal  of 
tke  phenomena  of  an  eruption  is,  as 
^  u  it  goes,  exact     It  would  be 
DKAe  so  were  a  mound  of  earth  and 
^  heaped  up  around  the  furnace 


and  its  vent,  while  unlimited  fuel  con- 
tinued to  be  supplied  at  the  buried 
base.  Dump  into  the  chimney  a 
quantity  of  material  like  that  which 
surroxinds  it,  add  some  barrels  of  wa- 
ter, and  hurry  out  of  the  way.  A  vio- 
lent ejection  of  lava  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection will  take  the  place  of  the  slug- 
gish lateral  flow  we  have  witnessed. 
Cooled  still  more  quickly  by  its  more 
rapid  passage  through  the  atmosphere, 
it  becomes  more  porous  and  lighter. 
It  may  resemble  pumice.  But  there 
can  be  no  such  variety  of  mineral 
forms  as  that  yielded  by  volcanoea 
Lime,  iron  and  clay,  as  a  rule,  com- 
prise the  contents  of  the  furnace,  with 
but  a  trifle  of  the  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  sulphur,  with  which  smelters 
of  iron  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible. 
The  subterranean  laboratory  is  infin- 
ite in  its  resources,  and  they  appear 
in  all  the  combinations  heat  can  pro- 
duce. The  crystalline  marble  of  the 
statuary,  the  granite  of  the  builder, 
the  gold-bearing  quartz  that  enriches 
states,  and  the  gem  that  glitters  on 
the  brow  of  beauty  are  but  a  few  of 
the  fruits  of  the  same  alembia  The 
lava  itself  varies  greatly  in  the  density 
of  its  structure,  as,  to  a  less  extent,, 
does  its  relative  of  the  iron-furnace.  * 
Its  gradations  in  this  respect  lie  be- 
tween basalt,  or  the  almost  equally 
hard  paving-stones  of  Pompeii,  and 
the  delicate  floating  fibres  scattered  by 
Mauna  Loa  over  the  island  at  its  base, 
and  termed  by  the  natives  the  hair  of 
their  ancient  goddess  PeR  The  lat- 
ter substance  is  the  result  of  a  current 
of  cold  air  passing  sharply  across  the 
surface  of  an  outpour  of  lava,  and  haa 
been  recently   reproduced  artificially 
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at  tl  e  g(  p  It  iro  *  r 
resom'  lea  s]  ui  ^lass 
be  ise  I  iH  It  textik 
ia  light)  r  tl  an  water 
erii|  tions  his  lienii  k 
QiUsof  s  ft    la- 


in gnit 
.  fannhar 


square 

Man  hta  natiii  vll;  b  en  hIwuvi  cu 
rious  about  the  olniiinevs  of  hii  sj  her 
ieal  Uell  ig  |  kce  H  is  foul  f 
observii  g  thei    fion   Iwlnw   acl  when 


he  CI 


of  the  BtOLk  hI  ws  of  Italv  like  th 
Ajiollo  ar  I  tin,  C  line  itii  Two  gen 
eratioii'i  ngo  ita  I  la?  was  i  iiaunj 
sight  to  f,n]>]iiq  tourists  from  its  hack 
iieyetl  height. '  It  is  still  more  bo  now, 
the  telegraph  enabling  lovem  of  the 
marvellous  to  stay  at  home  till  the 
hist  moment,  and  traverse  Euiti]ie  be- 
tween the  last  jirelimiuary  tliroe  an<l 
the  actual  outbi'caik.  AfUT  the  con- 
struction of  a  few  more  i-ailwuys  on 
the  west  coast  of  Houth  America  we 
ahall,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  be 
able  to  make  jjleasure  excursions  at 
short  notice  to  Saitgay,  Sorata  and 
Antuco,  each  of  which  in  round  num- 
bers exceedin  altitude  by  fifty  percent, 
"Veeuvius  piled  on  Etna. 


trfcfiom  langer,  seated  in  kV 
whcie  th  hre-niouiitain  and  th6 
toJon  seem  etjually  extinct,  let  ni 
a  )  e  [  into  these  fiery  secret^  0 
nn  i  I  world.  We  have  the  advii 
o^ei  the  jackdaw  studying  the  b 
thi,  millstone,  in  that  our  view  i 
met  bv  utU.r  darkness.  We  0 
for  enauij  le  with  Spaltanzani  u 
BucLesHors  to  the  top  of  Strombcil 
Uiii  1  f  the  way  down  the  mooi 
side  0]  [  osite  to  that  by  which  1 
cei  led  wt  see  the  bowl  of  whit 
broth  that  h  is  been  full  and  bob 
with  it  the  slightest  int«riniBdo 
at  least  twenty-three  centuriea. 
intervals  more  or  less  regular  it 
over  witli  a  Jiiiluttev  that  shaka 
earth  and  sen<iB  a  spray  of  inca 
cent  rocks  intu  the  sea,  which  grui 
the  whil<>  like  a  blacksmith's  « 
liarrel  when  he  cools  a  bar  of  iron 
the  anvil.  Or,  turning  our  bacl 
this  very  moderate  specimen  of  f 
caiiic  vent,  we  step  to  the  Sant 
Islands  and  skirt  the  six  squan 
of  molten  lava  at  Kilauea,  the  I 
and  secondary  crater  of  Mauok 
It  would  meltdown  two  Strom 
and   the   five   hundred    feet  thi 
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e  and  falla  would  scarce 
,  \q  the  throwing  of 
lb)  th«  buon,  as  to  cause  the 
t  which  haa  long  been  looked 
ain.  Taater  still,  though  not 
ent  oocapied  by  lava,  in  the 
)f  Daaar  in  Java.  Standing 
irim,  three  hundred  feet  high, 
■oaradj  perceive  a  horaeman 
niddle,  and  to  travene  ita  ut- 
tren  expanae,  deep  with  cin- 
1  fatiguing  march.  There  are, 
r,  oratera  within  cTat«rs,  like 
id  sanoer,  the  cup  revened  and 
n  iti  bottom.  This  is  a  com- 
TD,  the  interior  cone  being 
d  <tf  the  later  ejections,  and 
;  shape  and  dimensions  with 


the  fluctuations  in  the  activity  of  the 
volcano.  Etna  and  Vesuvius  vary 
their  profile  in  a  course  of  years  by 
the  growth  and  decrease  of  this  mound. 
1 1  sometimes  risea  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  wall  of  the 
main  crater,  and  ita  disappearance 
corresixindingly  reduces  the  apparent 
height  of  the  mountain. 

The  size  of  the  crater  does  not  bear 
any  fixed  relation  to  that  of  the  volcano 
to  which  it  lielongB.  Tlie  diameter  of 
the  summit-basin  of  Volcano,  one  of 
the  Lipari  Islands,  which  has  the  hon- 
our of  having  contributed  the  generic 
name,  is,  for  instance,  three  thousand 
feet,  the  mountain  rising  but  twelve 
hundred   feet  above  the   sea;  while 


ith  an  elevation  oE  nearly 
onsand  feet,  hus  a.  crater  but 
tg^  Etna,  in  turn,  excela  in 
.ure  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle, 
fourteen  hundred  feet  higher, 
imitted  from  its  narrow  mouth 
ance  of  the  whole  island  upon 
one  sense  it  stands  and  which 
er  it  coni[>ose8. 
mountains  have  a  plurality  of 


uraters.  Coluna,  in  Mexico,  projects 
Biiioke  and  lava  simultaneously  from 
two  ;  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  de  Bour- 
bon has  three,  ei\'cted  upon  cones  of 
considerable  magnitude  ;  and  the  Gun- 
ung  Salam  of  Java  is  provided  with 

Again,  not  only  do  mountains  which 
IKwsesBcraterSiOrevenarelay  of  them, 
frequently  neglect  to  use  them  in  their 
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of  fi'ciiKy,  and  liranch  off, 
like  some  liuinaii  Hjioutei'B,  into  side- 
isRues,  but  there  are  volcanoes  lievoiil 
of  terminal  cmtiTsaltogetln'r  Among 
those  is  AiitisHna,  iiini^teen  thousand 
feet  high.  Nor  cim  Ai-umt  be  said  to 
jxtssess  one.  ThiMfatnoiis  hill,  lT,lilO  ' 
feet  above  the  wti  ami  14,000  above 
the  surroundinj;  |>lain,  only  took  its 
|>lace  in  the  ranks  of  active  volcanoes 
in  18-tO,  after  n  silence  running  back 
leyond  the  event  vftiich  gives  it  cele- 
brity. The  eruption  of  that  year  is 
unfortunately  less  minutely  chronicled 
than  the  voyage  of  the  ark,  but  it  aj)- 


[lears  to  have  proceeded  from  ai 
ing  in  the  Hank  of  the  mountai) 
Ah  water  is  so  important  an 
in  the  pn«luctir)LL  of  volcanic thi 
is  looketl  to  by  those  who  have 
modiiittt  anil  fearful  interest 
niatt<^r  to  give  warning  of  an  apf 
ing  convulsion.  The  wells,  tb( 
sink  mid  the  springs  disappear, 
dejwrtnre  of  the  Ravages  from' 
cinity  of  the  settlements  used 
token  to  our  frontiers-men  an  I 
war.  The  element,  so  powerft 
fiieiid  nnd  an  enemy,  begins  its 
by  drawing  in  its  pickets.      Tbi 


soMJsrarsa  more  ahout  volcasoes. 


wpr^tanttion  may  be  a  few  boure  or 
tiuj  be  some  days,  bnt  when  tbe 
•«Ua  chuige  level  it  haa  <x>m&  So  it 
WiU  Naples  in  1779, 1806  and  1822. 
At  the  Hune  time,  the  sign  ia  not  in- 
|*&n>le,  nor  does  it  always  manifest 
iWf  when  an  eraption  a  at  hand.  A 
Win  for  the  frequent  oocorreuce  of 
Ae  phenomenon  ia  easy  to  suggest 
In  ezpnlnon  of  an  enormous  volume 
v  Batter,  solid  or  gaseous,  must  pro- 


duce a  vacuum,  and  any  surface  fluid 
within  reach  will  be  absorbed  to  fill 
it  An  infusion  of  the  water  with 
clay,  toonm  or  other  matter  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  expulsive  force, 
changing  its  colour  to  white,  red  or 
black,  admits  of  as  ready  an  explana- 
tiou.  When  such  portents  are  fol- 
lowed cloeely  by  a  preliminary  growl 
from  the  awakening  monster,  the 
crisis  cannot  be  far  off     The  move- 
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ments  of  the  imprisoned  gases  which 
thus  make  themselves  felt  m&j  or  maj 
not  be  attended  by  marked  tremors  of 
the  surface.  Generally,  they  are  com- 
|>aratively  slight,  and  are  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood 

The  sympathy  of  ocean  is  sometimes 
as  early  in  showing  itself.  Earth- 
quakes are  commonly  accompanied  by 
an  agitation  of  the  sea,  but  it  aome- 
timcu  occurs  at  the  moment  of  an 
eruption.  This  happened  at  the  de- 
stinictiiin  of  Herculaueum,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  mountain  in  I"".'). 
A  few  hours  before  the  latter  eruption, 
with  no  [>erceptiblo  movement  of  the 
laiul  the  waves  fled  from  the  Neapoli- 
tan CDast  so  Huililenly  and  so  far  that 
the  inhabitants  thought  the  bottom  of 
the  seti  had  fallen  through  at  some  re- 

The  dwellers  in  vol- 
canic lands  do  not  al- 
ways wait  for  any  of 
these  warnings.  01>- 
servation  and  expe- 
rience seem  to  have 
)irovided  them  with  a 
special  sense  they  can- 
not define,  and  not  pos- 
sessed by  strangera.  la 
1.S3-5,  tor  example,  Ve- 
suvius  gave  forth  none 
of  the  recognized  notes 
of  danger,  yet  those 
who  had  spent  their 
lives  at  its  base  were 


This  gas,  combined  with  si 
and  hydrochloric  gaa,  and  w 
exists  abundantly  in  the  vert 
smoke  and  cinders  thrown  o 
moment  of.  eruption — Plin 
tree.'  Thiscolumn,  the  vangu 
Plutonic  invasion,  is  driver 
the  before  unbroken  crust  of 
■  force.     Oomj 


ight  a 


1  to  a 


hundi-eds,  and  even  tbooi 
yardu  before  dispersing  hoi 
Far  aliove  it  rise  the  more  i 
ters  of  ejection,  especially  t 
globes  of  incandescent  ant 
lava,  which,  aA  they  cool, 
spherical  form  from  rotation. 
of  these  balls  of  fire  was  seel 
dred  and  eighty  miles  at  i 
the  erujition  of  Kotlug&ia  oc 
I860- — ^an  angle  implying  an 
of  twenty-four  thousand  feel 


of 


ap. 


j>raaching  crisis.  The 
air,  they  said,  was 
heavy  and  oppressive 
— very  calm,  though 
not  warmer  than  usual 
May  this  sensation, 
frequently  noted,  on 
like  occasions  elsewhere 
be  due  to  a  discharge 
of  carbonic  acid  gaa, 
rolli'ie  down  the  sides 
of  ibe  mountain,  and 
mingli  ig  with  the  at- 
mosphere before  it  ao- 
paratea  and  sinks} 


SMUKE  COI.l*H!r. 
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\j  fire  mil«K.  Thej  were  heard  to 
bant  tX  a,  diatamce  of  a  hundred  miles. 
Ills  column  of  smoke  by  Aaj  be- 
oomea  one  of  fire  by  night  This  is 
due  to  the  reflection  from  the  molten 
l&Ta  which  boils  beneath  and  is  hurled 
aloft  in  fragmenta.  Lightning  is  also 
produced,  risible  by  day,  when  a  high 
electrical  tension  is  reached ;  and 
thunder  from  above  mingles  with  that 
below.  The  emission  of  actual  flame 
from  the  crater  has  been  a  disputed 


niiL  ^wlliiuani,  Gaj-Lussac,  Fou- 
■ttflvope,  Brongniart  and  Walter- 
Ataen,  ■ftnr  absu^ation  during  long 
fsiadi  ti  Ttdoanoea  in  erei;  part  of 
At  vgild,  united  in  declaring  that 
ttif  MtflT  detected  it  Their  denied 
AtpnHnee  of  hydrogen  or  other  in- 
buMble  gaa.  Bunzen  and  Fouqne, 
l»«mr,  detected  hydrogen  in  eru]>- 
&U  on  the  islands  of  Ic^nd,  San- 
tctm  and  lAiuerote.  Sir  H.  Dary, 
Bit  de  Bettomont  ftod  Pilla  avow  that 


they  distinctly  saw  flames  issue  from 
Vesuvius  and  Etna ;  and  the  later  ob- 
servations of  Abich  seem  to  establish 
the  existence  of  flama  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  conspicuous  enough  to  be  ' 
notable  among  the  luminous  efi'ects  of 
eruptions.  Practically,  as  applied  to 
volcanoes,  the  word  remains  a  fa^on 
de  parUr. 

The  eight  yards  of  ashes  and  rapilli 
enveloping  Pompeii  cease  to  surprise 
in  face  of  more  modem  illustrations  of 
the  moss  of  tb^  substances  sometimes 
ejected.  That  thrown  out  by  Hecla 
in  1766  covered  a  breadth  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  milea  The  cinders 
from  Timboro,  half  a  century  later, 
were    carried    nearly    nine   hundred 

The  cinders,  when  they  fall,  are 
rarely  dry,  although  incandescent  at 
the  time  of  discha^^  They  absorb 
water  from  the  volumes  of  steam 
which  pass  out  simultaneously.  We 
have  here  an  explanation  of  the  casts 
of  the  human  form  found  at  Pompeii 
and  perpetuated  by  means  of  plaster. 
The  victims  were  enveloped  in  a  paste 
which  hardened  ere  decomposition  set 
in,  and  attained,  under  pressure,  a  con- 
sistency capable  of  resisting  the  force 
of  the  gases  resulting  from  that  pro- 

In  chemical  compoeition  volcanic 
ashes  vary.  Vauquelin's  analysis  of 
some  from  Etna  shows,  in  large  pro- 
portion, silica,  sulphate  of  lime,  aul- 
phuret  of  iron  nnd  alumina  ;  and,  in 
smaller,  magnesia,  carbon,  copjier  and 
sulphur.  Volcanic  soils  are,  as  a  rule, 
noted  for  their  fertility.  Gypaum  and 
potash  abound  in  them.  The  latter  is 
a.  chief  ingredient  in  granit«,  which  is 
lava  cooled  under  pressure. 

All  grades  of  projectiles  are  used  by 
the  subterranean  artillery.  The  sand 
and  rapilli  discharged  with  the  ashes 
correspond  to  drop -shot  Thebomba,  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  of  dimensions  as 
various  as  those  employed  by  military 
engineers.  They  are  alleged  to  difier 
in  size  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  mountains  from  which  they  are 
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fired  A  howiUer  liki>  Sti-imilKili  cur- 
ries  shells  of  n  few  iiicliea  in  ijiftuieter, 
while  such  RoJinim  timnsters  as  Ooto- 
paxi  VioLibai-d  heaven  an-l  earth  with 
hollow  shot  of  two  oi-  three  yanis 
calibre.  They  leave  the  emter'with 
alioiit  the  same  velot^ity  iiiti'iii-tiil  by 
giinpowilcr- — from  twelve  to  tiftt'en 
hundred  feiit  jier  HcciJiid. 

A  ellrioiis  fiitt  litis  lieeii  notcil  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  lava. 
Miuiy  of  the  niiiierals  eomiiosing  it 
give  no  evidence  of  having'  iiuUergone 
eom])lete  fusion,  (.'rj'iitalis  of  augite 
are  ex]H'lleil  by  Stroiuboli ;  and  in  the 
lavaa  of  other  vohwnoes  occur  otlier  i 


orystalliue  substances  easily  fugibl«, 
and  yet  unchange«l  by  tbeir  incaadn- 
eeiit  matrix.  The  large  crystals  nf 
feldsfmr  foun<l  in  porphyritic  granlU:', 
with  the  sharp  nieclianicsl  separation 
of  the  other  constituents  of  that  rock, 
aiejiHHitional  illustrations.  Dolomieu 
undertakes  to  explain  this  by  BUp[>os- 
ing  that  tlie  volcanic  beat  iiuiuuivt«s 
itself  between  the  molecules  of  crvstaU 
like  water  among  the  psj-ticles  of  the 
salts  which  it  dissolves,  the  one  like 
the  other  leaving  tlie  original  forme 
intact  when  it  disappears.  The  same 
]>hilosopber  takes  sulphur  to  be  the 
dux  that  imparts  fluidity  to  granite. 


Others  maintain  tliat  sul))hur  is  by  no 
means  an  invariable  component,  and 
that  another  Hux  must  be  sought 
This  they  conceive  to  bo  found  in 
water,  abundant  in  all  lava  when 
erupted,  escaping  in  the  shape  of  staam 
when  it  cools  freely  in  the  open  air, 
and  absorbed  by  crystallization  when 
the  cooling  occurs  quickly  or  under 
pressure.  The  most  remarkable  and 
conspicuous  effect  in  the  latter  case  is 
the  formation  of  basalt  Of  this  rock 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  noticing 
pre-historic  volcanoes,  for  it  is  so  rare- 
ly associated  with  recent  eruptions 
that  its  igneous  origin  was,  down  to  the 
present  century,  warmly  disputed.  It 
exists,  however,  at  the  base  of  Etna, 


and  in  excavations  made  through  ^^ 
lavas  upon  its  side.  A  prismatic  ^^^ 
mation  of  the  same  character  is  fou  -^ 
in  the  crater  of  Vulcano.  The  prisc:^ 
usually  hexagonal,  but  exhibitingma:--' 
other  polygons,  are  erected  perp^^ 
dicularly  to  the  plane  of  refrigeraticc:^ 
They  are  therefore  inclined  at  eve*^ 
angle.  They  are,  according  to  C_2 
thickness  of  the  bed,  of  all  length^ 
from  an  inch  to  nearly  four  hnndr^"^ 
feet  One  island  of  tite  Cyclop*,  s^^ 
the  Basaltic  island,  Tre£za,display  tlT-— 
column']  in  every  position. 

Chili  is  exceptionally  rich — if  su-  — - 
a  term  can  be  applied  to  so  iiiiplrnii 
a  kind  of  wealth — in  volcanoes     ^^^ 
limits  include  the  loftiest  in  the  wor"^ 
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Tupangato  rue  to  the 
relj  of  23,100  and  22,- 
Former  rears  ita  centrfti 
at  of  twelve  others,  the 
■AKjia^  tof^ther  with 
tj,  uid  not  bj  turns, 
eoa  with  neighbouring 
,  of  nearl;  the  same 
1  more  tlioroughly  ex- 
to  ita  greater  acc«asi- 
seeding  Cotopaxi,  and 
riffe,  in  elevation,  it 
he  exceptional  sharp- 
:  among  the  volcanoea 
t  rises  by  three  stages 
1  lowest  is  composed  of 
Qcksof  the  Andes,  and 

foot-hills  of  the  coast 
tively  moderate  slope, 

to  a  grade  of  fifteen 

on  of  this,  for  twelve 
white  with  perpetual 
-minated  by  a  circular 


platform  or  led^  arotmd  the  baae  of 
the  smaller  cone,  which  ascends  with 
the  stOl  sharper  inclination  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  d^reea,  thus  giving  a 
beautifully-curved  profile  to  the  whole 
mountain.  The  crater  is  eltiptical  tn 
form,  not  mare  than  two  nnndred 
yards  in  ita  loDgeat  dimension.  It 
never  sends  oat  lava,  that  substance 
finding  ^jren  from  crevicea  a  long 
way  below,  but  is  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
jecting heavy  stones  to  a  haif^t  so 
great  that  they  have  been  known  to 
fall  among  passing  t^ravans  twelve 
leagues  off  Such  ia  the  statement  of 
M.  Poppig,  baaed  upon  local  accounts. 
A  steady  column  of  smoke  rises  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet 
abovethesummit.  White  steam  blends 
aometimea  with  the  smoke,  and,  rising 
to  a  vast  height,  separates  itaelf  and 
floats  off  in  a  broad  cloud.  Before 
this  has  been  absorbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  diatance,  another  and  an- 
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sitiiili:  'kindling  fire  throufa^i— (b 
■  IIi'i-Iii'n  tiame'  loeeB  iU  poii=^t 
Kv  I'lVJtII  the  Imried  deposita  ^—  of 
Hill  n\i  Ktua  nnil  many  oth^^— w 
iR>s.      All  iivrrlay  nf  loow  ■ 

niiks— ImO  comluctort  of  h 
■iiiiii'  rix'ks  1,'pnerRllj'  a 

lii-M-  natiiiii],  or  unnatural,  r 
tors.     Wp   have  already  I 
iiotf  thf  singular  altem 


r.f  itlliiin 


nd  e 


il  wittfr,  resulting  in  tf  -3* 

lit  ii-jmlNion  and  the  m<^  ■*■ 

iinihiiintion.   Xowhere  ia  tt-^*^ 

1  uiore  Htriking  or  inultifcr^  ^ 

tliaii  in  Iceland.     Tliere,  the  two  el  «^' 


mentM  liiive  sppni 
Thp  (Jcyscrs  have  cciised  to  lie  uni'|iie 
Binee  tiie  diBcovcTV  nf  foiintftins  re- 
Bembliiig  them  in  Cutifonim,  in  Npw 
Zeaknil  and  on  the  heail  waters  cf 
tbe  Minaouri,  hut  for  iiiagiiitudo  and 
tieauty  they  remain  unrivalled.  In 
their  stnicture  and  methods  of  action 
we  see  something  regular,  finished  and 


They  rank  with  the  aymme 

trical  crystal,  tin-  calyx  of  a  Uowe^^ 
anil  the  jierfect  level  of  the  eea  nniTingSf" 
the  workmanlike,  as  op]>osed  to  th^^' 
accidcntnl  and  ainorjihoiiH  ahagies  o^^ 
creation.  Tbe  funnel  of  a  volcanot^r 
when  inactive,  cannot  be  probwl  by  th^^ 
eye.  Heaps  ut  woriie  or  induratei^ 
lava  conc<«l  Uie  oi>ening,  and  wa  oaE» 
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mlftte  SB  to  whether  it  is 
with  ft  vaulted  coverlid  or 
rith  ft  long  core  that  pene- 

die  internal  firea  At  the 
fljMr,  on  the  contrary,  you 
on  ft  regularly- formed  mound 
hfy  fetat  acrota  and  of  alight 
u  At  your  feet  opens  a  cir- 
dn  of  half  that  diameter  and 

ten  feet  deep,  coated  with 
emiGretiona  like  moea  encruBt- 
drer.  In  the  centre  of  this 
xm  see,  when  the  perfectly- 
oit  water  is  at  rest,  a  cylin- 


drical canal,  ten  feet  acrosB  at  its 
mouth  and  gradually  narrowing  aa  ita 
enameled  tube  ainks  out  of  sight  The 
water,  when  in  repoae,  fills  the  basin 
to  the  brim,  and  the  fierceat^^and  loft- 
iest jets  cause  but  little  of  it  to  flow 
down  the  aides  of  the  mound.  These 
explosions  are  preceded  by  sounds  like 
distant  cannon.  Large  bubbles  rise 
to  the  surface,  which  grows  convex, 
and  the  boiling  column  shoots  to  a 
height  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet 

The  Strockr  (Chum)  has  formed  no 
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mound,  but  rUea 
from  a  slight  (lepres- 
aion  in  the  ]ilain. 
Its  water,  of  e.  yel- 
lowish tint  though 
perfectly  clear,  some- 
timefl  sinks  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  below 
the  orifice.  This  is 
five  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  tube,  per- 
fectly round,  dwin- 
dles as  it  descenda 
Its  jets  attain  even 
a  great«r  height  than 
those  of  its  neigh- 
bour, and  are  longer 
sustnined.  Hender- 
son i-e|>orts  having 
seen  one  rise  for 
threes] uat't«rs  of  an 
hour  continuously  to 
an  elevation  at  some 
moments  of  two 
hundred  feetOblsen 
saw  the  column 
maintained  at  a 
fourth  lees  than  that 
height  for  a  period 
more  than  twice  as 
long. 

The  Strockr  is 
modem,  having  been 
an  inconsiderabte 
hot  spring  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  third  and  oldest 
of  the  stormy  trinity,  the  Old  Geyser, 
was  silenced.  A  convulsion  of  the 
soil  swept  off  thirty  or  forty  feet  of 
the  low  hill  on  which  it  rose.  The 
canals  which  fed  the  fountain  were 
thus  brought  to  light  The  Geyser  of 
history  dwindled  to  a  couple  of  basins, 
the  larger  perhaps  fifteen  feet  across. 
The  water  stands  at  the  same  level  in 
both.  At  the  Ijottom  two  channels 
are  seen  to  pass  into  a  sort  of  cave, 
clouds  of  steam  from  which  reveal  the 
boiler  that  fed  the  ancient  fountain. 
An  idea  of  the  Geyser  apparatus 
may  be  gathered  from  the  accompany- 
ing cut  The  jets  are  due  to  a  reci- 
j)rocation  of  pressure  between   water 


and  steam  in  an  undergro 
voir.  Heat  is  supplied  b; 
fires  far  above  the  boilingpoi 
the  steam  reaches  a  sufiicien' 
its  expansion  drives  out  tl 
the  weight  of  which,  in  retu 
reduced  temperature,  coml 
the  lowered  heat  to  compress 
until  it  can  muster  strength 
effort  Water  in  the  liquid 
in  the  vaporized  state  have 
the  mastery.  The  vertical 
never  empty,  so  that  the  p 
the  water  is  constant,  and 
can  gain  only  temporary  a 
relief. 

The  solfataras,  illustrate* 
of  Pozzuoli  near  Naples,  ha 
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n  -witli  *»'«t'"g  Toloutoes. 
namt  an  earlier  atage  on  the 
stfakoUon  ma^ed  out  by  the 
MM*  of  foci  ve  hare  jnat 
Tint  of  Poamoli,  like  erery- 
•  on  Uw  ahores  of  the  marrel- 
haa  bean  dihaaatirely  studied, 
h  are  a  unit  in  pronouncing 
dead  Ttdoana  The  monster'a 
■  have  almoat  ceaaed  to  heave, 
ohial  tobea  are  clogged,  and 
i^  ai^B  are  draue  with  sul- 


phur. The  sympathizing  sagea  who 
watch  his  last  moments  detect  from 
year  to  year  his  failing  strength.  But 
he  is  very  likely  to  outlive  them. 
The  process  of  dissolution  with  so  vast 
a  body  ia  slow.  It  may  be  preceded 
by  intervals  of  coma  covering  four  or 
five  centuries,  and  the  vital  firee  may 
then  again  flicker  up  into  convulsions. 
The  Titans  measure  their  tlireescore 
and  ten  not  by  years,  but  by  kods,  and 
their  dying  hours  by  ages. 


THE  HADJI  SAID. 


BT   H.    L.    SFBNCBR. 


r  pHE  Hadji  said,  "  If  o'er  my  tomb 
~L      Should  grasses  wave  and  roses  bloom, 
And  if  with  tears  the  spot  should  be 
Sometimes  bedewed  for  love  of  me. 
My  rest  would  be  a  blissful  rest. 
And  I  would  oount  the  Hadji  blest" 

No  roses  deck  the  Hadji's  grave- 
He  sleeps  beside  a  foreign  wave — 
And  never  woman's  eye  grows  dim, 
In  that  strange  land  at  thought  of  him  ; 
And  yet,  no  doubt,  the  Hadji's  reat 
Is  quite  sa  sweet  as  if  his  breast 
Were  by  a  million  roaee  preat. 
And  woman  taade  his  grave  her  quest. 
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THE    POLITICAL  DESTINY  OF  CANADA. 


BY    8IR    FRANCI8    IIINCKS. 


IT  would  be  uncourt^ous  in  me,  not 
to  notice  the  *  Kemarks'  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  on  the  criticisms  which 
I  ventured  to  submit  in  the  columns 
of  the  'Canadian  Monthly,*  on  the 
article  from  his  pen  which  appeared  in 
the  April  number  of  the  London  F<yrt- 
nightly  RevieWy  entitled  *  The  Politi- 
cal Destiny  of  Canada.'  I  regret  very 
much  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  should 
be  of  opinion  that  in  that,  or  in  any 
other  article  that  I  have  written,  I 
have  applauded  abuse  that  *  a  lover  of 
honourable  controversy  would  disdain,' 
or  that  I  have  appealed  to  prejudice, 
or  made  use  of  taunts.  Though  I  can- 
not admit  that  I  am  liable  to  such  im- 
putations, I  am  quite  reiuly  to  with- 
draw, and  ai)ologize  for  every  expres- 
sion that  I  have  used,  to  which  excep- 
tion may  be  taken.  I  own  that  I 
hardly  see  how  the  charge  of  disloy- 
alty, applied  to  those  who  advocate 
the  <lisruption  of  tho  subsisting  con- 
nection with  the  mother  countr}%  can 
be  refuted.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  ex- 
plained his  views  on  this  subject  with 
sufficient  precision.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  *  the  only  possible  basis  of  gov- 
ernment here  is  the  national  will ;  the 
only  security  for  social  order  is  the 
recognized  justice  and  expediency  of 
institutions.'  ...  *  Here,  apart 
from  any  republican  cant,  we  must 
be  loyal  to  the  people  to  whom  by 
right  of  labour  this  Continent  belongs.' 
Might  not  the  very  same  remarks  be 
made  with  equal  correctness  regarding 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  other  dependencies 
of  Sie  Empire  ?  I  believe  that  the 
national  will  is  the  basis  of  our  mon- 
archy, and  that  the  British  people  de* 


sire  to  preserve  a  Constitution,  ^ 
secures  all  the  liberty  that  a  frei 
pie  can  desire,  without  impairin 
stable  authority  of  an  hereditary 
archy.  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith 
plains  of  the  imputation  of  dido; 
and  declares  that  he  is  *  not  ac 
tional  as  to  be  an  enemy  to  men 
in  the  alwtract,'  but  *  that  herec 
government  belongs  to  the  old  ^ 
and  that  if  we  rely  on  the  here< 
principle  as  our  safeguard  a] 
the  dangers  of  democracy  here, 
shall  be  leaning  on  a  bruised  reec 
building  on  a  frail  foundation.' 
learned  Essayist,  who  is  fond  of 
ing  *  forecasts,'  informs  us  that 
in  the  old  AYorld,  at  least  in  the 
civilized  part  of  it,  the  hereditary 
ciple  appeal's  to  have  arrived  i 
last  stage  of  existence,'  and  yet 
charged  with  'invidious  exaggen 
because  I  have  imputed  to  hin 
he  'incessantlv  sneered  at  monai 
institutions.'  In  deprecating 
speculations  as  to  the  future,  as 
in  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  h 
dulged,  I  stated  that  I  was  no 
sumptuous  enough  to  declare  th 
subsisting  connection  'must  b 
petual,'  in  noticing  which  stat 
Mr.  Smith  adds  that  I  was  n( 
sumptuous  enough  to  declare 
thought  it  *  likely  to  be  peri)etu 
that  *  it  is  not  sure  to  come  to  ai 
I  thought  that  I  had  sufficient!; 
cated  my  own  conviction  in  th' 
eluding  sentence  of  my  remarkf 
do  not  believe  in  the  probabilit 
complete  change  of  allegiance 
brought  about  in  any  other  wa} 
as  the  result  of  a  cvnl  war,  a  cai 
so  fearful  that  it  will  not  be  haz 
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aeriouB  misundentandiiig 
between  the  two  Govem- 
I  cannot  conceive  that 
ntingencj  is  at  all  proba- 
hat  I  meant  to  convey  by 
which  has  been  criticized, 
a  not  80  presumptuous  as 
•recasts'  regarding  the  per- 
the  political  institutions  of 
^  monarchy,  or  republic, 
iie  less  inclined  to  do  so, 
.  it  admitted  that  revolu- 
come  at  last  '  like  a  thief 
.'  If  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith 
xi  that  'the  hereditary 
pears  to  have  arrived  at  its 
existence  in  the  old  world,' 
e  elective  presidency  of  the 
«8  is  a  questionable  repro- 
the  monarchy  of  the  old 
hat  'an  Executive  Council 
a  proper  system  of  rotation 
slature  would  probably  be 
plan,'  I  confess  that  it 
bat  he  can  have  very  little 
Q  the  stability  of  political 
of  any  description.  I  had 
the  erroneous  impression 
oldwin  Smith  was  an  ad- 
institutions  of  the  Bepub- 
I,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  our 
itiny  to  be  absorbed.  I  find 
altogether  mistaken,  and 
I  actually  devised  an  im- 
em  of  government  for  the 
<e8  as  well  as  for  Canada. 
ve  presidency'  should  be 
nd  an  '  Executive  Council 
a  proper  system  of  rota- 
dea  of  an  Executive  Coun- 
by  rotation  has,  at  least, 
I  novelty,  but  as  I  own 
o  comprehend  the  precise 
the  Essayist,  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  proposition, 
ofine  myself  to  the  remark 
making  further  efforts  to 
16  Canadian  people  to  ex- 
r  institutions  for  those 
confessedly  defective,  it 
«irable  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Id  devote  his  energies  to 
lat  reform  in  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States  which  he- 
has  recommended,  but  which  I  appre- 
hend is  not  likely  to  be  adopted. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Gk>ld- 
win  Smith's  remarks  on  my  former 
article,  I  find  myself  unable  to  with- 
draw, or  even  to  modify  my  charge, 
that  in  his  original  essay  in  the- 
FortnighUy  Beview  there  were  *  grave 
errors  of  fact'  I  can  draw  no  other 
conclusion  than  what  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  direct  aim  of  the  au- 
thor was  to  create  dissatisfaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  Canadian  people  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  to- 
convince  them  that  the  subsisting 
connection  was  prejudicial  to  Canada. 
The  errors  which  I  pointed  out  were 
grave  errors,  and  cannot  be  treated  as 

*  relating  to  secondary  points,  and  to 
matters  less  of  positive  fact  than  of 
impression.'  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
charges  me  with  having  misconstrued 
him,  as  he  did  not  cite  the  Intercolo- 
nial and  Pacific  Railways  as  instances 
of  the  interference  of  the  Colonial 
Office  with  our  public  works,  but  as 

*  instances  of  the  influence  of  the  Im- 
perial connection  in  prompting  us  to 
undertakings  from  which,  if  we  were 
guided  only  by  our  own  interests  and 
our  own  councils,  wisdom  might  teach 
us  to  abstain.'  The  precise  words  in 
the  original  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  were  *  into 
which  Canada  has  been  led  by  Impe- 
rial influence,  and  which,  after  costing 
more  than  four  millions  sterling,  will, 
as  some  leading  Canadian  men  of 
business  think,  hardly  pay  for  the 
grease  upon  the  wheels.'  My  reply  to 
the  allegation  that  Canada  was  in- 
duced to  construct  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  by  Imperial  influence  shall 
be  brief,  but,  I  trust,  conclusive.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  preamble 
to  the  clause  in  the  ^  Britii^  North 
America  Act'  relating  to  that  work : — 
'  Inasmuch  as  the  Provinces  of  Cana- 
da, Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
have  joined  in  a  declaration  that  the 
construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way is  essential  to  the  consolidation  o£ 
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the  Union  of  British  North  America, 
and  to    the  assent   thereto   of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  have 
consequently    agreed    that    jn-o vision 
should  l)e  made  for  its  immediate  con- 
struction   by     the    (Tovernment     of 
Canatia,  therefore,'  iVrc,  Ac.      What  is 
fiaid  of  the  Pacific  Railway,   and  of 
the  indemnity  for  the  non-]>erformance 
of  the  treaty  is,  that  they  *  are  too 
likely,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  fur- 
nish   another  illustration  of   the  ex- 
pensiveness   of   the  Imperial  connec- 
tion.*    In   reply  to    my  distinct  and 
positive  assertion   that  the  Imperial 
Government  was  in  no  sense  whatever 
responsible  for  either  of   the   public 
works    in    (|uestion,     Mr.     Gold  win 
Smith  rejoins  :  *  The  Imperial  charac- 
ter of  the  two  works  will  scarcely  be 
disputed  whtm  each   has   receiired  an 
Imperial  guarantee,'  ami  he  adds  that 
*  both  of  them  are  rather  polititml  and 
military  than  commercial.'     So,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.   Goldwin  Smith,  it  is 
-consistent  with  propriety  and  fairness 
to  represent  to  the   Canadian  j)eople 
that  they  have  been  *  led  by  Im|)eriiil 
influence  *  to  undertake  what  he  repre- 
sents as  unnecessary  public  works,  be- 
oause,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  Imperial 
Government    had    the   generosity    to 
give  it  a  guarantee,  and  thus  to  enable 
it  to  raise  money  on  more  advantage- 
ous terms  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
done.     I  may  observe,  with  regard  to 
the    Pacific  Railway  that   it   is   not 
strictly  correct  to  describe  the  Impe- 
rial guarantee  as  given  to  that  work. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
an  application  for  a  guarantee  for  that 
work  on  its  merits  would  have  been 
granted     The   guarantee  was  given 
expressly  on  two  grounds,  1st,  on  the 
condition  that  Canada  abandoned  her 
-claim  to  a  guarantee  promised  some 
years  previously   for  the  erection  of 
fortifications,  and,  2nd,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  losses  incurred  by  Canada  in 
repelling  the   Fenian  invasions.     It 
was  my  duty  to  state  the  case,  in  1872, 
in  my  budget  speech.     The  Canadian 


Government  felt  strongly  that 
entitled  to  compensation  for  itf 
owing  to  the  Fenian  raids,  ai 
Imperial  Government,  there  is 
to  believe,  shared  that  opinio 
was,  however,  found  impossi 
obtain  rerlress  from  the  United  \ 
and  even  if  England  had  admit) 
own  liability — a  very  improbab 
tingency — it  would  have  been 
ter  of  considerable  difficulty 
would  have  involved  a  great  \ 
expense  and  irritation  to  hi 
tablished  a  fixed  amount  of  con 
tion  in  money.  It  happened  t 
the  very  time,  when  the  sane 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
consideration,  Canada,  withou 
consultation  with  the  Imperia 
emment,  agreed  with  British  Co 
to  construct  the  Pacific  Kailwc 
as  that  work  was  likely  to  rec 
large  expenditure  it  was  sugget 
the  Canadian  Government  tl 
Imperial  guarantee  for  part 
would  be  a  satisfactory  equival 
the  Fenian  compensation  claii 
the  fortification  guarantee.  I 
that  the  foregoing  statement  o 
is  a  complete  refutation  of  Mr 
win  Smith's  charge  against  th( 
rial  Government  with  referena 
Pacific  Railway. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  refe 
the  following  words  to  anotl 
stance  of  the  disastrous  rev 
British  connection.  '  The  ann< 
of  Manitoba  and  of  British  Cc 
to  Canada — with  which  the  la 
all  events,  has  no  geographic 
nection — is  by  some  thought  1 
been  a  disastrous,  by  all  alio 
have  been  a  most  critical,  st 
was  taken  under  the  auspices 
late  Lord  Lytton,  a  brilliant  a 
lific  novelist,  brought  into  tb 
vemment  to  make  set  speed 
pointed  out,  in  my  former  aitic 
Lord  Lytton  was  in  no  sense 
sible  for  either  of  the  meftsi 
ferred  to,  and  Mr.  Qoldwin 
admits  in  his  rejoinder  that 
pression  '  was  perhaps  not  to 
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(hi  to  have  been,  but  I  meant 
to  the  origin,  not  to  the  le- 
ooDsiimination,of  the  scheme.' 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  clearly 
Mfth  first  and  last,  was  to  fas- 
n  the  Imperial  Government 
Kmnbility  for  two  measures, 
Bome,'  including,  it  is  to  be  in- 
himself ,  are  of  opinion  were 
ooB '  to  Canada,  while  all  ad- 
m  to  have  been  '  critical'  I 
lat  in  both  cases  the  charge  is 

even  the  shadow  of  founda- 
jord  Lytton  is  no  more  respon- 
'  either  of  those  measures  than 
ildwin  Smith  himself.  The 
1  Grovemment^  at  the  solicita- 
3anada,  lent  its  valuable  assis- 
1  obtaining  the  surrender  of  its 
al  rights  in  the  North-West 
le  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Lord 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
}  in  1858-9,  eight  years  before 
Lctment  of  the  British  North 
%  Act,  which  contained  a 
n  for  the  admission  of  the  Co- 
:  British  Columbia  into  the 
(ration  on  such  terms  and  con- 
as  might  be  agreed  to  by  the 
ve  Legislatures.  After  Con- 
on  some  three  years  elapsed 
iie  commencement  of  negotia- 
ad  it  was  actually  eleven  years 
ord  Lytton  had  ceased  to  be 
7  of  State,  before  those  nego- 

took  place,  which  resulted  in 
ement,  which,  having  been  ap- 
of  by  the  respective  parties, 
accordance  with  addresses  from 
late  and  House  of  Commons 
da  and  the  Legislative  Council 
tiah  Columbia,  confirmed  by 
er  of  the  Queen  in  Council 
d  object  being  to  establish  the 
B8B  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
against  the  Lnperial  Govem- 
am  not  called  on  to  defend  the 
)f  the  Canadian  Government 
rliamentb  It  is  sufficient  that 
me  are  responsible  to  the  Ca- 
people,  and  that  if  their  policy 
n  a  disastrous  one,  the  onus 
b  lie  on  British  Connection.    I 


may,  however,^remark  that  if  I  enter- 
tained  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  opinion 
that  the  manifest  destiny  of  Canada  is 
absorption   in   the  United   States,  I 
might  possibly  concur  in  his  opinion 
that  British  Columbia  had  been  ac- 
quired at  too  great  a  cost  to  the  older 
Provinces.     Holding  a  different  opin- 
ion,   I   maintain   that  it  was   sound 
policy  to  consolidate   the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America  under  one 
Grovemment     I  shall  content  myself 
with   simply  expressing  my   dissent 
from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  allegation 
that  Colonial  Secretaries  are  *caUed 
upon  without  knowledge  or  with  only 
the  knowledge  picked  up  from  Under 
Secretaries  or  Colonial  frequenters  of 
the  office,   to  decide  upon  measures 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  young  nations. 
I  assume,  of  course,  that  Canada  is  one 
of  the  *  young  nations,'  otherwise  the 
remark  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  Canada  has  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  for  many  years  in  the 
conduct  of    Imperial   Secretaries   of 
State.     I  had  specified  in  my  former 
article  three  inconsistencies  which  I 
thought  might  fairly   be  imputed  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.     The  fii*st  had 
reference  to  his  statement  regarding 
the  government  of  dependenciea     In 
dealing  with  these  statements  which, 
in    his    rejoinder,   he    designates    as 
*  three  distinct  statements,'  I  must  ob- 
serve that  they  were  all  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  the  sub- 
sisting connection  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Canada  is  disadvantageous  to 
the   latter.     It   is  for  Mr.   Goldwin 
Smith  to  explain  his  object  in  dwell- 
ing at  some  length  in  his  original  ar- 
ticle on  the  *  tutelage  of  the  Mother 
Country.'     I  have  carefully  read  his 
original  remarks,  and  I  can  draw  no 
other  inference  from  them  than  that 
they   were   intended   to  support  his 
charge  agaiDst  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment of  '  blundering,  jobbery  and  mis- 
chief of  all   kinda'     I   thought  and 
continue  to  think  that  there  is  a  mani- 
fest  inconsistency  between  that  por- 
tion of  his  article,  and  another  part^ 
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in  which,  in  a  wholly  difforenl  con- 
iiectionbut  still  with  th<'  snmr  ohjeot  in 
>'iew,  he  accounts  for  Canada  not  hav- 
ing yet  thrown  off  her  alle^ianc*'  like 
the  American  <lt-j>en<lenoi(»s  of  JSpain, 
Portugal,  France  ami  Hollanil  on  the 
ground  *  of  the  re«luctiun  of  Imperial 
Supremacy  to  a  form  *  —Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  articles  are  an  impeachment  of 
the  Imperial  (government  and  yet  he 
admits  thai  *  Belf-^overnmont  is  imle- 
pendence  ;  pi^rfect  self  government  is 
perfect  independence,  and  all  the 
questions  that  arise  l>etwtH*n  Ottawa 
and  Downing  St.,  including  the  recent 
question  about  appeals  are  successively 
settled  in  favour  of  self-government.' 
I  do  not  imagim*  that  there  would  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  among  Ca- 
nadians as  to  the  correctness  of  the 

*  three  distinct  statements,'  1st,  that 

*  ])olitical  tutelage,  while  it  was  re- 
ally exercised,  was  an  evil.'     2nd,  that 

*  to  exercise  it  now  woidd  be  absurd,* 
and  3rd,  that  *  through  successive  con- 
cessions to  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment political  tutelage  has  been  tend- 
ing to  extinction.'  I  would  myself  go 
further,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  own  langujige,  would 
maintain  that  it  is  extinct  I  must 
add  that  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  allegation  that  *  each  of  these 
statements  is  unpalatable  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Hincks.'  It  hapi>ens,  owing  to  my 
having  survived  nearly  all  of  my  con- 
temj)oraries,  who  were  engaged  with 
me  in  the  old  conflicts  of  the  past, 
that  there  is  no  man  now  living,  who 
took  as  prominent  a  part,  as  I  did,  in 
putting  an  end  to  that  political  tute- 
lage, which  I  am  charged  with  favour- 
ing, and  yet  elsewhere  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  remarks  that  *  it  is  ti-ying  to 
patience  to  see  men  who  have  spent 
half  their  public  lives  in  itnlucing  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  a  shadow  turn 
i*ound  and  d^enounce  us  as  traitors,  be- 
cause we  cannot  take  the  shadow  for 
a  substance.'  If  I  am  one  of  those 
}K)inted  at,  as  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  I 
deny  that  I  have  desired  to  reduce 
-the  power  of  the  Crown  or  of  its  repre- 


sentative, to  a  shadow.    I  believe  it  to 
be  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
<  Vnadian  people  that   the  Govemo^ 
General   should  exercise  precisely  the 
Slime  constitutional  prerogatives  as  the 
SovereigiL     The  second  inconsistency 
that  I    charged  against  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  was  that  he  maintained  that  there 
were  *  no  questions  great  enough  to  di- 
vide j»arties  in  Canada,  while  he  men- 
tioned in  his  article  questions  quite  im- 
fKU'tant  enough  *  to  form  dividing  lines.' 
His  rejoinder  is  that  *  Protection  can 
hardly  be  called  a  political  question  at 
all,'  because  in  Canada  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  *  the  line  of  division  between 
Protectionists  and  Free  Traders  crosses 
the  line  of  division  between  political 
pai-ties,'  the  meaning  of  which  most 
be  that  there  are  some  stronger  lines  of 
division   l»etween  parties   than  Free 
Trade  and  Protection.     This,  if  true, 
certainly    does   not   strengthen    Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  position  that  there 
are  no  questions  on  which  parties  can 
be  forme<l.     I  know  no  difference  be- 
tween  parliamentary   and   party  go- 
vernment,   and,    therefore,   I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is   unfair  to  substitute 
one  term  for  the  other.     If  there  were 
no  political  question  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  to  divide  parties  there  would 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  best  men  to  be 
charged    with   the  administration  of 
the  government.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
is  of  opinion  that  the  English  systan 
can  have  no  place  in  Canada  because 
*  a  balance  of  }X>wer  between  estates 
is  impossible  where  there  is  no  estate 
but  the  Commons,*  and  again  *  reason 
enough  for  the  existence  of  party » 
supplied  by  the  contiict  still  undecided 
between  aiistocracy  and  democracy. 
I  consider  such  views  quite  incorrect 
The  English  system  is  not  a  balance 
of  power  between   estates,  but  ju«t 
what   our  own  is,  an  administratioii 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  repre- 
sentative  branch   of  the  legislatnra 
Again,  the  contest  in  England  is  notj 
as   more   than   once  allc^gfed  by  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  a  conflict  between  a^ 
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ind  democracy.     Even  be* 

Numge  of  the  first  reform 

repreientation  would  not 

oorxect,  but  in  the  present 

e  parliamentary  representa- 

uYejB  an  utterly  false  im- 

Parties  in  England  are  not 

:o  aristocrats  and  democrats, 

f  the  great  parties  embraces 

and  mranbers  of  the  middle 

rial  dassea    Several  leaders 

termed  the  aristocratic  class, 

he   Premier  and   the  Lord 

*,  are  men  who  have  sprung 

people,  and  who  owe  their 

0  their  own  abilities,  while 
of  the  opposition  is  a  mem- 

1  aristocratic  family  of  Ca- 
id  heir  apparent  to  the  Duke 
hire. 

.  €k>ldwin  Smith  has  him- 
ed  in  his  original  article  that 
is  the  vast  and  motley  mass 
deluding,  since  the  Oonserva- 
m  bill,  tiie  most  uneducated 
»f  the  towns,  people  who  in 
>  not  know  their  right  hand 
r  left ;  who  cannot  tell  the 
le  leader  of  their  own  party ; 
or  blue  or  yellow,  and  are  led 
ss  local  cries,  by  bribery  or 

The  object  of  this  not  veiy 
description  of  the  English 
ras  to  convince  the  people 
» that  the  representatives  of 
le,  as  those  described,  were 
itted  to  govern  them,  but  in 
flsay  he  maintains  that  the 
f stem  is  a  balance  of  power 
istates,  and  that  party  is  a 
etween  aristocracy  and  de- 

Because  I  have  admitted 
ite  necessity  of  party  under 
»f  parliamentary  government, 
win  Smith  asks  me  '  why  I 
lelf  upon  being  unconnected 
9r  party,  after  having  tried 
arty  in  this  country  is  a  good 
[n  another  page  he  describes 
h  Conservative  and  a  Free 
I  can  reply  without  any  dif- 
I  presume  that  there  is  some 
life  and  some  length  of  ser- 


vice which  entitle  a  man  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  further  duty.     After  a 
public  service  of  nearly  forty  years  I 
ventured  to  think  that  I  might  claim 
such  exemption;  but  I  do  not  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  bind  myself  to  a 
party,  whose  policy  I  have  no  means 
of  influencing.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
and  I  are  at  direct  issue  on  the  subject 
of  parties,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  style 
them,  adopting  the  more  offensive  de- 
signation, '  factions.'     I  believe  that 
both  parties  are  desirous  of  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  Canada,  not  less  cer- 
tainly than  the  Nationalists  or  Canada 
First  party,  if  that  party  be  still  in 
existence.     I  never  could  discover  the 
raison  (Titre  of  that  party  because  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  interest  of  Canada  was  the  para- 
mount object  of  all  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  our  public  affairs.     I  be- 
lieve in  the  applicability  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  defence  of  party  which  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  considers  to  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  Canada,  though  not  to 
a   country  in  which  |>arties  have  a 
meaning.       '  Political    divisions  and 
contested  elections  are  the  workshop  of 
national  liberty  and  national  prosperi- 
ty. '     My  third  charge  of  inconsistency 
had  reference  to  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  of  the  different 
sentiments  of  different  sections  of  the 
population,  national  and  religious.  In 
considering  this  subject,  the  object  of 
the  author  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  He  declared  that  ^in  attempting 
to  cast  the  political  horoscope  of  Can- 
ada,' in  other  words  to  establish  his 
position  that  annexation  to  the  United 
States  was  her  manifest  destiny,  *  the 
first  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
Canada  was  a  colony,  not  of  England, 
but  France.'     *  The  people  (or  rather 
the  French  Canadians)  are  governed 
by  the  priest  with  the  occasionGil  assist- 
ance of  the  notary.'    There  is  '  unabat- 
ed antagonism  between  the  two  races 
and  the  two  religions.'    The  Jesuits 
are  in  the  ascendancy,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  will  not  pre- 
fer a  junction  with  their  main  army 
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in  the  United  Statea  After  thus 
disposing  of  the  estimated  million  of 
French  Canadians,  400,000  Irish  Cath- 
olics  are  thrown  into  the  scale  and 
1,400,000  deducted  from  the  total 
population  of  four  millions  *  to  reduce 
to  reality  the  pictui-es  of  univei'sal  de- 
votion to  England  and  English  inter- 
ests which  are  prenent^xl  by  the 
speeches  of  official  ])ei*sons.'  I  ven- 
turetl  to  point  out  what  seemed  an  in- 
consLstency  between  these  statements 
and  a  subsequent  one,  when  in  enum- 
erating the  secondary  forces  which 
make  in  favour  of  the  present  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  led  off  with 
*the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
priesthood  which  rules  French  Cana- 
da.' I  am  now  told  that  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  saying  that  '  the 
priesthood  of  Qu<;bec  is  oppased  to 
union  with  the  States  from  motives  of 
sacerdotal  Conservatism,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Frtmch  population 
of  the  Province  is  not  devoted  to  Eng- 
land and  English  intercjsts.'  I  am  not 
anxious  to  press  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency but  I  would  be  glad  to  learn, 
what  I  have  failed  to  gather  from  the 
rejoinder,  whether  the  French  Cana- 
dian and  the  Irish  population  of  Quebec 
is  or  is  not,  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
opinion,  favourable  to  union  with  the 
IT^nited  States.  That  is  the  practical 
question,  and  I  have  myself  no  hesi- 
tation in  affirming  that  there  is  no 
class  of  our  mixed  population  more 
averse  to  the  absorption  of  Canada  in 
the  United  States  than  the  French 
Canadians. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  evidently 
misunderstood  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *  erroneous  reasoning.*  This 
may  be  my  own  fault,  but  if  so,  further 
explanation  is  the  more  necessary.  I 
disclaim  applying  the  term  '  erroneous 
reasoning '  to  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions in  which  I  do  not  concur.  I  had 
special  reference  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  alleged  operations  of 
the  great  and  secondary  forces.  The 
first  of  the  great  forces  is  *  distance  ;' 
and  it  is  argued  that  ^  political  insti- 


tutions must  after  all  bear  aoi 
tion  to  nature  and  to  practic 
venience.     Few  have  fought 
geography  and  prevailed '     In ; 
illustration   it  is   said  that  d 

*  can  hanlly  l>e  much  shortei 
the  j)ur|x)ses  of  representative 
ment. '  I  stated  that  I  failed 
prehend  this  objection  and  tha 
convenience  had  yet  been  felt 
to  our  distance  from  England, 
nothing  in  the  rejoinder  to  « 
what  \a  meant  by  *  purposes  o 
sentiitive  government '  The  se 
the  great  forces  is  *  divergenc 
terest,'  and  was  mainly  suppoi 
allegations  that  Great  Brita 
neglected  the  interests  of  Cana 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
States,  when  treaties  were  neg 
I  pointed  out,  in  my  former 
that  as  a  rule  all  treaties  are  a 
by  the  Opposition  of  the  day ; 
am  informed  in  the  rejoinder, 
the  case  of  the  Oregon  Treaty 
not  from  the  opix>sition  in  Engl 
from  the  Canadians  that  the  con 
cama  The  Canadians,  I  admit 
have  prefeiTed  getting  more  te 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  1 
British  diplomatists  did  all  i 
power  to  protect  the  national  in 
It  would  most  assuredly  ha^ 
against  the  interests  of  Cam 
Great  Britain  to  have  gone 
with  the  United  States,  as  it 
plied  she  would  have  done,  1 
own  interests  been  at  stake,  oi 
the  questions  which  were  sol 
the  treaties  complained  of.  M: 
win  Smith  appears  to  me  to  Ix 
sistent  on  the  subject  of  wa 
complains  of  treaties,  by  whic 
have  been  surrenders  of  territt 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  yet  he  ei 
great  apprehension  as  to  Canad 
involved  in  war  owing  to 
fluence  of  the  aristocracy,  wh 

*  twice  within  two  years  broug 
ada  to  the  verge  of  war.'  "V 
says,  is  not  only  *  the  game  oi 
cracies '  but '  their  natural  policy 
^  the  England  of  the  people  wi 
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to  any  war  at  alL '     Reference 
slaewhere  to  the  war  against 
ch  Republic,  the  war  of  1812 
United  States,  and  theLorcha 
I  China,  which  *  was  voted  nn- 
bhe  House  of  Commons.'     I 
at  the  wars  referred  to  *are  not 
by  all  Englishmen  as  just,'but 
I  that  the  wars  with  France  to- 
le  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
g  of  the  present  century  were 
yj  the  great  majority  of  the  na- 
sssary  for  its  self-preservation, 
of  1812  was  declared,  not  by 
,  but  by  the  United  States, 
strongly  opposed  by  the  most 
tied  portion  of  the  population 
oountry,  notably  by  that    of 
igland.     The  war  with  China, 
'  voted  unjust  by  the  House  of 
18,*  was  approved  of  by  the 
>n  a  dissolution,  on  which  occa- 
.  Bright  was  rejected  by  Man- 
What  strikes  me  as  extraor- 
s,  that  while  throughout  the 
iir.  Cold  win  Smith  exhibits  a 
leaning  in  favour  of  the  peace- 
»rice  party,  he  should,  never- 
endeavour  to  make  Canadians 
led  with  treaties,  by  which,  in 
►  preserve  peace,  territory  was 
ered,  to  which  Great  Britain 
lada  believed  they  had  a  good 
may  remark  that  these  treaties 
ised  upon  mutual  concessions 
18,  and  that  the  United  States, 
airly  be  supposed,  believed  their 
)ea8  good  as  Great  Britain  and 
believed  theirs  to  be.     Under 
A  of  *  divergence  of  interest,* 
»  is  made  to  the  *  economic  in- 
of  Canada,  a  subject  which  I 
»tice  elsewhere. 

third  great  force,  *  more  mo- 
B  than  even  the  divergence  of 
,  is  the  divergence  of  political 
sr.'  It  is  alleged  that  there  is 
^nism  between  the  aristocracy, 
ly,  and  militarism  of  old-world 
i  and  democratic  Canada  We 
ndedthat,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
t  contemplated  establishing  a 
in  peerage,  and  that  he  did  lay 
4 


the  foundation  of  an  endowed  Church  ; 
but  <  no  peerage  ever  saw  the  light  in 
Canada;*  '  the  Church  lands  have  been 
secularized,  the  University  once  oon** 
fined  to  Anglicanism  has  been  thrown 
open.'      Unfortunately  for  the  argu-* 
ment,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of 
the   people,    both   in   r^ard   to  the 
Clergy  Reserves  and  the  University  en- 
dowment,  arose,   not  in   aristocratic 
England,  but  in  democratic  Canada. 
In  a  pamphlet  which  I  published  some 
years  ago,  I  stated  that  from  the  year 
1828  *the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  in  England  seem  to  have  been 
desirous  of  complying  with  the  clearly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple.*    ...      'In    1831,   Secretary 
Lord  Goderich  not  only  declared  the 
entire  concurrence  of  His  Majesty*s 
Government  in  the  views  of  the  As- 
sembly, but  sent  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  a  draft  message  and  draft 
bill,  which  latter  he  suggested  should 
be  introduced  by  the  Attomey-G^ene- 
raL*     The  object  of  that  bill  was  to 
reinvest  the  Reserves  in  the  Crown, 
discharged  of  all  trusts,   a  simple  but 
effectual    measure    of    secularization. 
The  opposition  of  powerful  parties  in 
Canada  was  too  great  for  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  State.     Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  is 
of  opinion  that  *  to  keep  the  same  po- 
litical roof  over  the  heads  of  British 
aristocracy  and  Canadian  democracy 
would  be  an  undertaking  only  one  de- 
gree less  hopeless  than  to  keep  the  same 
political  roof  over  the  heads  of  slavery 
and  aristocracy.*  Ifthis  is  sound  reason- 
ing, I  fail  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  term.     What  analogy,  I  woidd 
ask,  is  there  between  a  State  with  a 
large  slave  population,  governed   by 
the  owners  of  those  slaves,  and  Cana- 
da,  enjoying,   to    use    Mr.    Goldwin 
Smith's  own  words,  *  perfect  self-gov- 
ernment,* the  people  exercising  all  the 
rights  of  freemen,  with  a  liberal  elec- 
tive franchise  and  vote  by  ballot! 

The  fourth  great  force,  *  sure  in  the 
end  to  be  attractive  and  not  repul- 
sive,' is  the  identity  of  race,  language, 
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and  general  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  British  population,  and 
for  the  French  portion  its  connection 
with  the  Catholic  Chuix;h  of  the  States. 
The  same  reference  is  made  under  this 
head  to    *  Economic     influences,'     as 
under  the  second   head.     I   had  ad- 
mitted that  *  if  it  were  i)mctical>le  the 
abolition  of  the  frontier  custom-houses 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries,' 
as  would  be  acknowledged  by  any  one 
who  has  travelled  on   the   Euix>pean 
continent  and  experienced  the  much 
greater  inconvenience  to  which  people 
are   subjected    at   the    custom-houses 
there.     1  did  not  feel  it  necessarv  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  article,  although 
I  might  have  pointed  out   the  unfair- 
ness of  the  statement  that  Canada  is 
excluded  from  the  United  States  mar- 
ket   *  as  a  dependency    of    England. ' 
She  is  excluded  simply  beciiuse  she  is 
not    an   integral   j)art  of  the  Unit(xl 
States.     If  Canada  were  united  to  the 
Republic,   she  would    doubtless  have 
certain  commercial  advantages,  which 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  her  having  to  submit  to  the  tariff 
of  the  United  States,  the  most  oppres- 
sive in  the  civilized  world.     I  am  told 
that   I   have    covered  my   retreat  by 
*  an  iri*elevant  appeal  to  the  prejudice 
against  American  character  and  insti- 
tutions.'   I  did  not  say  a  word  against 
American  character,  nor  did  I  make 
any  appeal  to  prejudice,   but  I  stated 
that  *  hitherto  the  effect  of  discussing 
measures  of  commercial  policy  with 
the  United  States  has  not  been  either 
to  induce  Canadians  to  admire  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  neighbours  or  to  be 
attracted  towards  them  in  any  way.' 
I  confess  to  having  a  decided  prefer- 
ence  for  the  British  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  Canada  enjoys,  over 
that  of  the  United  States;  but  I  think 
that  the  weakness  of  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly   felt    in    negotiations  with 
Foreign  Powers.     My  remark  was,  in 
my  judgment,  perfectly  relevant  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 
^  Mr.  €k)ldwin  Smith  is  unable  to  dis- 


cover any  force  whatever  in 

tenueil  ^  the  greatest  force  of  t 

^  the  reluctance  of  the  peopl< 

coiuitiT   to   engage  in   revoh 

I)roceedings ;'    and  in   answer 

statement,  that  1  was  unawan 

jx)litical  revolution  involvings 

of  allegiance  having  taken  plai 

out  a  civil  war,  he  rejoins  th 

history  of  Europe  is  full  of  chi 

allegiance  without  civil  war  by 

exchange,  purchase,  marriage  < 

esses,  division  of  inheritanca 

own  time  Neufchatel,   the  lo; 

lands.  Savoy,  Nice,  Alaska,  th< 

vaal  and  Cyprus  have  change 

allegiance  \^4thout   civil   war. 

Goldwin  Smith  has  convinced 

he  is   unable  to  refute  my  as 

Not  a  single  case  that  he  h; 

tioned  bears  the  slightest  ana 

that  of  Canada,  nor  is  there  a 

son  among  those  that  he  has  a 

that  is  possible  in  our  case,  ui 

making  his  forecast  of  the  fut 

should  predict  that   Great  Bi 

likely  to  code  Canada  to  the 

States  for  a  money  or  other  coi 

tion.     In  such  a  contingency,  J 

concede  that  resistance  on  the 

Canada  would  be  vain,   but  I 

believe  that  even  Mr.  Goldwin 

imagines  such  a  mode  of  anm 

j)robable.     I  willingly  conced< 

wise,  what  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitl 

to  think  a  strong  point  in  fa 

his  position,    viz.,    that    Engla 

case  of  a  quarrel  with  Canada, 

not  resort  to  coercive  measure 

as  she  did  adopt  in  the  case 

United   Statea     I  had  no  re 

whatever  to  English  coercion, 

do  not  think  I  could  better  ill 

my  argument  than  by  citing  tl 

of  the  revolution  of  the  United 

which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  I 

my  mind,  though  he  evidently  t 

it  right  to  warn  me  not  *  to  oi 

the  teachings  of  experience.' 

tunately  I  am  at  issue  with  Mr 

win  Smith  as  to  fact&      He 

that  his  great  forces, viz.,  'distai 

vergence  of  political   charaote 
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06  of  interest)  operating  in  the 
76  led,  in  the  case  of  the 
States,  to  a  complete  political 
•n  from  the  mother  country.' 
re  he  alleges  that '  the  Ameri- 
nies  were  ripe  for  indepeud- 
id  that  '  to  keep  a  full-grown 
ity  in  the  leading  strings  of 
106  was  a  struggle  against  na- 
!  deny  the  correctness  of  these 
it&  The  American  colonies 
1  their  loyalty  unimpaired 
inng  to  what  is  now  univer- 
nitted  to  have  been  a  gross 

they  were  taxed  by  a  Parlia- 
.  which    they  were    unrepre- 

The  cry  was  raised  *  taxation 

representation  is  tyranny/ 
itance  to  taxation  was  met  by 

of  rebellion,  and,  although 
at  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
)ni8t8,  hostilities  were  corn- 
Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  all 
ions  on  the  subject  are  unpro- 
[  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
it,  if  the  mother  country  had 
grards  the  old  colonies  as  she 
.  acting  towards  her  dependen- 
iodem  times,  there  would  have 

separation  without  civil  war. 
can  judge  by  the  feelings  of 
n  citizens  in  our  time  of  what 
old  have  been,  if  no  cause  of 
it  hcui  been  given.  The  revo- 
f  war  of  course  caused  intense 
B  of  feeling,  and  before  that 
16  to  subside  the  war  of 
newed  it,  and  in  later  times 
ation  has  been  intensified  by 
its  consequent  on  the  civil 
b  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea 

the  feeling  would  have  been 
holly  different  circumstances, 
dwin  Smith  imputes  to  me  an 
that  it  is  '  contrary  to  princi- 
Uow  a  British  colony  to  take 
breedom  as  a  nation,  without 
kL'  ,This  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
the  case.  My  contention  is, 
X  we  have  our  freedom,  '  per- 
^)endence/  in    Mr.   Goldwin 

own  words,  and,  secondly, 
t  Oanadian  people  do  not  de- 


sire change,  and  that  those  who  pre- 
fer republican  institutions  will  find  it 
more  profitable  to  emigrate  Uk  the 
other  side  of  the  lines,  thiui  to  resort 
to  force  to  compel  their  neighbours  to 
adopt  their  principlea  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  candid  enough  to  declare  that 

*  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Dominion 
to  whom,  individually,  it  matters  less 
what  course  political  events  may  take 
than  it  does  to  me.'  This  reminds  me 
of  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  that,  hav- 
ing lost  his  tail,  wished  to  persuade 
other  foxes  to  part  with  that  append- 
age. Those  who  feel  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  country  are  scarcely  likely 
to  be  the  best  advisers  of  othera  I 
reiterate  my  assertion  that  I  am  un- 
aware of  any  case  in  which  a  politi- 
cal revolution  has  taken  place  without 
civil  war,  and  I  regard  the  reference 
to  such  cases  as  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Alaska  and  Cyprus  as  trifling  with 
the    subject       With   regard   to    the 

*  seoondfl^y  forces,'  to  his  enumeration 
of  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says 
that  I  take  no  serious  exception,  I 
may  remark  that  I  could  take  no  ex- 
ception to  an  admission  that  nearly  all 
the  elements  of  our  population  were 
Conservative  as  to  the  connection. 
Finding  that  the  French  Canadians, 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  English  im- 
migrants, Anglican  Church,  Orange- 
men, those  hostile  to  the  Americans, 
and  the  politicians  were  all  specified, 
I  saw  no  reason  why  the  Scotch  should 
not  be  added  to  the  list,  being  of  opin- 
ion that  they  are  just  as  loyal  as  the 
English ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  they  desired  to  act  separately. 
I  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  in  re- 
ply to  the  rejoinder  to  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  in  my  former  article 
with  reference  to  a  sermon  preached 
in  Montreal  on  St.  (Jeorge's  Day,  by 
a  much  respected  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Admitting,  as 
he  could  not  fail  to  do,  that  the 
preacher  is  personally  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
takes  exception  to  my  statement  that 
he  is  fairly   entitled  to  be  considered 
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impartial,  and  he  makes  a  p-iieral 
charge  against  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  having  t;iken  an  active 
part  in  all  *  the  great  att/^inpts  to  over- 
throw English  liherty."  In  (  an.'Kla  *  it 
longs  to  bring  hack  the  ik'W  world  iiii- 
d(tr  SJilutarv  hnndaire  to  the  old 
world.'  This  is  not  the  only  pl;n-e  in 
which  the  Essayist  has  iinpnt«^d  a 
political  bias  to  th<^  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  En<xlftTnl.  Admitting,  as  1 
do,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  thr  clei-gy  of  the 
Church  of  England  took  a  consirhT- 
able  interest  in  party  politics  owing 
to  thequestions  of  the  Cler;;y  Kexerves, 
Rectories,  and  I'nivei-sity  endowment, 
havingbeen  thoseon  which  political  par- 
ties were  divided,  I  am  bound  t(^  state 
that  in  the  present  clay,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extends,  there  is  no  bodv  of 
cler;xv  in  the  Dominion  that  abstains 
more  8cru])ulously  from  taking  pai*t  in 
|)olitical  controversies  than  the  An- 
glican. 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  for  me  to  sav 
much  regarding  <  )ra!igeism.  Believing 
that  that  organization  has  no  nu'sn/i 
d'ffre  in  Cana<la,  1  lament  its  exist- 
ence, but  1  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  does  exist ;  and  although  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  as  Mr.  (Joldwin  Smith  that 
it  is  likelv  t^>  become  extinct  either  in 
Ireland  or  Canada,  f  feel  assured  that 
those  who  hold  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  order,  will  be  found 
rans^^d  on  the  side  of  British  Con  nee- 
tion,  should  an  emergency  arise. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  in  his  rejoinder 
to  my  criticism,  on  his  remarks  on  the 
faineancy  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
says  that  *  he  did  not  arraign  the  de- 
cision of  tlie  (iovernor-(  General  in  the 
case  of  the  Pacific  Railway  investiga- 
tion/ and  that  therefore,  I  need  not 
have  introduced  that  to])ic.  What 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  allegefl  in  his  first 
paper,  and  repeats  in  his  rejoinder 
was,  that  the  Governor-General's  de- 
cision *  amounted  to  a  total  abnega- 
tion of  real  power,  in  other  words  to 
a  declaration  of  faineancy.'  His  ob- 
ject clearly  was  to   establish   the  de^ 


feetive  character  of  our  constitutional 
svstem.  There  were  wide  difi'erenceg 
of  Opinion  lis  to  Lord  Dufferin's  con- 
duct, <luring  what  may  be  termed  the 
crisis  of  1S73.  It  w*ould  be  most  un- 
profitable to  discuss  the  subjectonita 
merits,  and  es|>ecially,  as  the  point  in 
controvei*sy  with  Mr  Goldwin  Smith, 
is  not  whether  Lord  Duft'erin  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  decLsion,  but  whether 
ln'  had  formed  any  opinion  at  all,  or 
acted  as  a  iinn^i^yfti/teanf.  It  is  incom- 
j»rehensible  to  me,  how  any  one  can 
read  Lord  l.)uflrerin's  despatches  of 
loth  and  18th  August,  l^<73,  andar- 
rive  at  anv  otlier  conclusion  than  that 
he  had  givi^n  a  careful  consideration 
to  ihecpiestion  before  him  for  solution, 
and  that  he  had  acted  in  accortlance 
with  his  deliberatfj  judgment.  That 
evidently  was  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  which  informed 
him  in  reply  that  *  they  fully  approve 
your  having  acted  in  these  matters  in 
ac<'ordance  with  Constitutional  usage.' 

T  dissent  altogether  from  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith's  ojdnion  as  to  aristocratic 
infiu(?nce,  and  especially  as  to  any 
idea  being  entertained  of  fostering 
aristocnitic  sentiment,  since  the  Con- 
servative reaction  in  England.  Mr. 
(Joldwin  Smith  alleges  that  there  has 
bet  n  *a  sudden  lavishness'  after  a  p^ 
riod  of  juirsimony,  in  the  distribution 
of  titles.  I  fail  to  comprehend  this 
assertion.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  reward 
meritorious  public  services  by  titles  of 
distinction.  Such  services  as  the  pJ^ 
motion  of  C-onfederation,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Fishery  question,  and  the 
defence  of  the  country  in  the  case  d 
the  Fenian  invasion,  were  deemed 
public  services  of  a  meritorious  cha^ 
acter,  and  have  been  rewarded  fro© 
time  to  time  during  the  last  twelv<> 
yeai-s  ;  but  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  aeem* 
to  think  that  they  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  some  secret  policy  hostile  to 
the  Canadian  democracy. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  cbaiH*^ 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  with  having  ioli- 
cited  the   co-operation  of  members  oi 
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the  Hoiue  of  Crommons  in  support  of 
his  fiews,  and  I  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  do  aa     My  reference  was  to  his 
writings,  and  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
as  to  his  advocacy  of  nationalism,  un- 
til be  became  convinced  that  it  was  *  a 
lost  cause.'     He  has  since  arrived  at 
the  conclusion   that   union  with   the 
United  States  is  '  morally  certain ;'  but 
be  does  not  intend  to  take  any  active 
put  in  promoting  it  ;  indeed  he  ad- 
nuts  that  when  at  one  time  inclined  to 
enter  public  life,  *  I  found  party  poli- 
tics in  the  way  and  at  once  gave  up 
the  idea'     Elsewhere  he  admits  that 
the  party  leaders  have  such  an  influ- 
eDoe  over  public  opinion,  that  there 
voold  be  no  possibility  of  a  '  self-nomi- 
nated candidate,'  being  permitted  to 
go  before  the  people  *  with  an  issue  of 
lusown.'     The   inference  which  will, 
I  think,  be   generally  drawn  is,  that 
public  opinion    is   set  very   strongly 
agiinst  the  issue,  which  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  has   attempted   to  raise,    and 
▼hichhe  has  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  people  of  Canada  is  *  morally  cer- 
tain of  accomplishment' 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  not  only 
done  me  the  honour,  which  I  highly 
appreciate,  of  publishing  my  article 
along  with  his  own,  but  has  likewise 
publiabed  articles  written  by  the 
^t  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  and  Lord 
Bacbford.  Mr.  Lowe  is  of  opinion 
tbt  such  colonies  as  Canada  are  a 
ytben  to  the  Mother  Country,  and 
It  may  be  inferred  that  he  would 
pot  object  to  their  separation  and 
^Independence.  I  am  by  no  means 
<)ertain  that  those  Englishmen  who 
concur  in  Mr.  Lowe's  views,  would 
h  equally  satisfied  with  the  an- 
inexBtion  of  Canada  to  the  United 
^tatea  In  an  article  to  which  Mr. 
^win  Smith  has  referred,  which 
appeared  in  the  Nin/iteenth  Centu/ry^  I 
^iprened  an  opinion,  which  I  hold 
^  strongly,  that  the  inevitable  oon- 
^enoe  of  the  disruption  of  the  con- 
'''ctioa  with  Great  Britain  would  be 
^Qooii,  on  some  terms,  with  the  United 
^^ttea     Thofle     particular    remarks 


were  copied,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  no- 
tice, by  some  United  States  papers, 
unaccompanied  by  what  I  uig^  in 
support  of  the  existing  connection.  I 
concur  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  opinion 
that  the  self-governing  colonies  have 
by  far  the  best  of  the  bargain,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  Great 
Britain,  while  saving  those  colonies  a 
vast  deal  of  expense,  is  put  to  much, 
if  any,  on  their  account.  If  Great 
Britain,  under  the  influence  of  opin- 
ions similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
were  voluntarily  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection we  should  necessarily  have  to 
submit ;  but  I  cannot  discover  the 
least  indication  that  such  opinions  are 
likely  to  prevail  As  I  have  more 
than  once  pointed  out  with  reference 
to  Canadian  nationalism  and  schemes 
of  annexation,  the  true  test  of  public 
opinion  is  the  action  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Parliament, 
and  so  long  as  the  advocates  of  such 
measures  confine  themselves  to  essays 
in  periodicals,  I  shall  feel  no  uneasi- 
ness on  the  subject  Lord  Blachford's 
article  was  written  in  condemnation 
of  the  Pan-Britannic  system,  regard- 
ing which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  views 
are  in  unison  with  his  Lordship's  and 
my  own.  Lord  Blachford,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  not  in  favour  of  any 
change  in  the  subsisting  relations, 
but  having  to  deal  with  the  argument 
that  Imperial  federation  was  the 
best  rem^y  for  an  alleged  unsatisfac- 
tory Colonial  system,  he  accepted  the 
alternative  that  the  *  Colonies  must 
become  independent  nations.'  I  have 
no  idea  that  he  would  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  reference  to  my 
former  article  observes,  that  his  read- 
ers '  will  see  at  the  same  time  what 
points  and  arguments  he  has  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  thus  measure  the 
strength  of  his  resolution  to  deal  fully 
and  fairly  with  the  whole  question.' 
I  venture  to  claim  from  the  readers  of 
these  remarks,  the  credit  of  having 
tried  at  least  to  deal  fully  and  fairly 
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with  all  the  points  and  arguments  in  to  express  my  entire  concurre: 

Mr.   (ioldwin  Smith's  papers,  that  I  all  that  Mr.  (Joldwin  Smith  hj 

thought  deserving  of  roply.     If  I  have  regarding  the  value  of  the  Cxii 

passed  over  any  in  silence,  it  has  been  Moxtfily,  which   I   have   alwa 

from  my  Inability  to  apjireciate  them,  garded   as  a  thoroughly  indejx 

and  I  have  not  been   informed  what  and  valuable  organ  of  public  oj 
they  are.      I  am,  however,  quite  ready 
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L'AMOUR 


BY    W.    P.    DOLE. 


*'  T  OVE'S  an  elf  full  of  deceit,'' 

J  -i     M V  mother  often  says  to  me, 
'*  Although  he  looks  so  mild  and  sweet. 
Worse  than  a  viper  foul  is  he ! " 
But  for  myself  I  fain  woiild  know 
Of  what  great  ill  a  child  can  do, 
A  shepherdess  should  fearful  W. 


I  yesterday  saw  Colin  go 
To  Amoret,  and  in  her  ear, 

Sj^eaking  in  tones  all  soft  and  low, 
And  with  a  manner  quite  sincere. 

Praise  of  a  charming  god  told  he  : — 
It  was  the  very  deity. 

Of  whom  my  mother  has  such  fear ! 


All  my  doubts,  then,  to  remove, — 
This  mystery  that  plagues  me  so, — 

V\\  go  with  Luke  in  search  of  Love, 
And  will  not  let  my  mother  know  : 

Even  should  he  wicked  wiles  employ, 
We  shall  be  two  against  one  boy. 

What  harm  to  us,  pray,  can  he  do  1 
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UNDER  ONE  ROOF: 


AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


BY  JAMES    PATN. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON   THE    REEF. 


the  locality  in  which  the 
hineland  was  now  situated, 
in  himself  had  only  an  ap- 
;  idea  of  it,  while  the  majori- 

passengers  only  knew  that 
(  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
merican,  whose  name  was 
id  who  preferred,  as  it  after- 
3ared  to  be  called  *  Commo- 
ig  appealed  to  (by  reason  of 
ng  looks)  upon  this  subject, 
plied  that  he  did  not  know  in 
ion  of  the  Channel  they  were, 
in  his  opinion  the  question 
n  be  solved  ;  the  expression 
as,  '  I  guess  it  won't  be  long 
're  at  the  bottom  of  it'  To 
stice,  he  only  gave  this  an- 
he  men ;  to  the  women  he 
cpressed  himself  hopefully, 
hat  there  was  a  mighty  dif- 
etween  being  drowned  and 
e  starch  taken  out  of  their 
rhich  had  happened  to  the 
ures  already.  It  was  known, 
by  this  time  to  himself  and 
nan  on  board,  that  the  ship 
ng  on  shore,  and  that  the 
)f  safety  for  every  soul  on 
ended  on  what  sort  of  shore 

lie  was  making  this  very  ob- 
in  Gresham's  ear  the  ship 
struck  with  tremendous  viol- 
igh  against  no  visible  object, 
.  dreadful  echo  a  shriek  of 
rst  from  every  part  of  the 
Lny  of  those  still  below  were 


killed  at  once  by  their  heads  being 
dashed  against  the  sides,  and  even  the 
roof  of  the  cabin,  many  on  deck  were 
flung  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  very 
crisis  of  horror  and  despair. 

*  To  the  fore-top  for  your  lives,*  ex- 
claimed Pearce  to  the  two  young  peo- 
ple. 

'  Gk),  Mr.  Gresham,  go,'  cried  Elise, 
'  you  have  already  done  your  best  for 
me.     I  cannot  climb  the  shrouda' 

*  It  LB  probable  you  never  tried,*  ob- 
served the  American,  drily.  Gres- 
ham's  only  reply  was  to  lift  her  in  his 
arms,  and  aided  by  Pearce  and  her  own 
exertions,  they  managed  to  make  their 
way  through  the  terrified  crowd  to  the 
forecastle ;  the  crew  had  already  fled 
there,  and  were  running  up  the  rigging 
in  swarma  The  top  was  occupied  at 
once  by  as  many  as  it  would  hold. 
With  the  help  of  the  two  men,  how- 
ever, Elise  climbed  to  the  very  foot  of 
it,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves 
that  now  swept  the  ship  from  stem  to 
stem. 

'  There  is  a  woman  here,*  said  Gres- 
ham to  those  above ;  *  is  there  not  a 
man  among  you  who  will  give  up  his 
place)* 

There  was  no  answer  except  from 
the  American  from  below.  *  No  they 
won't,  I  bet.  They  will  never  oblige 
a  lady  even  by  so  much  as  a  seat  in  a 
car.  You  are  better  where  you  are. 
Miss,'  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  ii 
your  young  man  will  only  lash  you  to 
the  rigging.* 

For  this  purpose  Gresham  had  no- 
thing but  a  handkerchief,  supplement- 
ed by  the  strength  of  his  own  arma 

*  I  can  hold  you  on  till   daylight, 
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Elise,'  lie  \vliiKj»onMl.  •  niiil  lonijrr  ; 
whiU?  1  havr  litV  1  \n  ill  k*M'|i  litV  in 
you.  '^ 

'Next  to  (Jod,  I  tniM  in  ymi,  aii- 
SwtTed  slu*,  simply  It  wa.s  tfrtiinatr 
that  she  ]im<1  iiioic  than  (.ni-  fri»'nil,  f<»r 
thouirli  fv«'ry  inrli  ahi»v«-  ilirni  wa^ oc- 
cupied I>y  t'linirin^' liiJii'^-.  till- wn-tt'lit'd 
people  l»clo\v  (.'inli'a\ nuj*«(l  to  niakr 
their  way  uj».  ami  ♦vjmi  tn  rlinil*  over 
their  verv  liodirs.  TIk*  lioirorsof  thrir 
situation,  rockrd  l>v  ♦>v.tv  Mo\v<»fthe 
sea,  and  drem-lnMl  with  its  spra\,  was 
ajj:gr;tvat(*d  hy  tht*  ]»itifiil  cries  n\  hifh 
l)Ui*st  from  those  ai'ound  th»*m.  From 
the  broken  skvlii^ht  ahovc  tlie  eahin 
miserable  ^n-oans  still  issued,  aini  im.»w 
and  then  a  s])arp  shriek  of  airony  : 
*  Mv  child,  mv  lilt  Ir  one.  i>  drowned!' 
wjus  orieof  tliem,  Avhich  went  to  Klise's 
h(?art.  For  the  most  part  tIh'v  were 
cries  wrunj;  )>v  necessity  from  human 
throats,  hut  now  an«l  tlien  tiiei-e  was 
an  ejaculation  of  fi'«'nzi<Ml  tmor.  For 
instance,  a  voiini,'  fallow  immediatelv 
below  the  American  smUh-nlv  ex- 
claimecl  that  tin*  shi])  was  breaking  t-o 
jjieces. 

*  Let  it  break,  answered  the  Vanke(% 
contemj>tuously,  ' //m^/V/  keep  whole 
enough,  J '11  warrant.' 

It  was  curious  to  observe  what  an 
effect  this  one  man's  coolness  and 
quaint  good  sense  had  upon  those 
around  him,  notwit,hstan<ling  the  |)eril 
and  misery  of  their  position.  That 
they  were  on  a  rock,  and  a  hidden  one, 
was  all  of  which  the  best  informed 
were  conscious.  The  force  of  the  wave 
that  had  just  thrown  them  upon  it  liad 
been  such  as  to  carry  the  whole  vessel 
on  to  the  r(?ef;  otherwise,  had  part 
only  been  ilriven  Km  to  it,  and  part  left 
on  a  lower  level  exposed  to  the  breach 
of  the  sea,  the  ship  would  have  been 
torn  asunder  in  a  few  minutes.  Thanks 
to  the  lowness  of  the  tide,  the  masts 
and  rigging  stood  out  of  water,  and 
were  only  washed  to  any  height  by 
some  exceptionally  huge  wave,  but  in 
the  mean  time  it  was  only  too  plain 
that  the  ship's  timbers  were  giving 
way  under  the  reiterated  blows  of  the 


sea.  The  wind  was  as  keen  as  it  was 
furitius,  anrl  the  cold  soon  began  t^jttll 
upon  these  poor  creatures,  many  of 
whom  ha<l  rushed  from  below  but 
sirantilv  clad.  (  hdv  a  few  women  W- 
sidt's  Elise  Hurt  had  obtained  a  foot- 
inir  on  the  shrouds  at  all,  and  one  l»v 
on<*,  overcome  by  fatiirue  and  fear, 
these  relaxed  their  hold  of  the  rojK'S, 
ami  were  whirled  away  into  the  niging 
<leej),  as  often  as  not  in  silence.  The 
two  men  bade  Elise  shut  her  eves,  un- 
der  pretence  of  her  thus  obtaining  a 
little  rest,  but  in  reality  to  pi-evHit 
her  witnessing  these  disti*essing .s<rene«. 
More  than  once,  however,  a  man  came 
tumbling  <lown  from  thefon'topor  the 
.shrouds  more  immtHiiatelv  above  them, 
an<l  that  so  close  as  to  imperil  her  own 
safety  in  his  de.scent  into  his  waterv 
tomb.  The  cold  had  benumbed  the 
hands  of  these  poor  fellows,  and  they 
had  become  too  weak  from  exhaustion 
anrl  hunger  to  retain  their  ])osition. 

And  here  it  was  that  the  forethought 
of  the  American  stood  (iresham  and 
his  companion  in  gooil  stead.  Not 
oidy  did  the  young  fellow  insist  upon 
ln*r  partaking  of  the  viands  with  which 
he  had  tille<l  his  pockets,  but  also  ad- 
ministered, under  Mr.  Peaive's  direc- 
tions, an  amount  of  bi-andy  which,  in 
other  circumstiinces,  would  have  had 
a  most  unpleasant  effect  u|K)n  any 
young  ladv's  orgiinization. 

'  **  The  blood"  is  the  life,"  says  the 
Scripture,'  were  Mr.  Pearce's  words j 
*  and  the  brandy  is  the  blooil  upon  this 
occasion — you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
taking  too  much,  ma'am.' 

Elise,  though  very  unwillingly, being 
as  temperate  as  all  German  maidenaare, 
took  what  was  given  her  :  which,  after 
all,  was  not  so  very  much,  for  what 
with  the  swaying  of  the  mast,  andtb« 
numbness  of  Gresham's  hands,  m^^" 
of  the  liquor  missed  the  mouth  it  was 
aimed  at  Nor  was  it  only  the  young 
man's  hands  that  were  numb,  for  W* 
feet  had  become  like  marble  ;  and,  i* 
compliance  with  his  request,  Eli*» 
more  than  once,  had  to  stamp  upoi^ 
them  to  restore  their  circulation.  Th»* 
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elf  was  exempt  from  this  in- 
snoe  <A  course  proved  the  care 
other  took  of  her,  in  which  it 
$  acknowledged  that  he  was 
lasisted  by  Mr.  Pearce. 
3  strange  to  see  how  during 
eary  hours  these  three  were 
)gether — almost  as  much  men- 
phjsically — by  the  circum- 
>f  that  supreme  occasion.  Each 

•  the  other  of  himself  and  of 
ate  afiairs  with  a  frankness 
ifidence  that  they  could  not 
k1  after  six  weeks  of  ordinary 
rsa 

)u  get  to  land,  Mr.  Gresham/ 
«,  *  send  a  few  words  of  ten- 
i^ell  for  me  to  my  good  aunt ;' 

gave  him  her  address  with 
cal  exactness. 

live,  Elise,  you  will  live,*  re- 
he  young  feUow,  simply.  *  It 
e  no  self-sacrifice  to  perish  in 
J  save  you,  since  life  without 
lid  not  be  worth  having.' 
oke  with  earnestness  as  well 
nr,  and  was  quite  unconscious 
ctravagance  of  expression.  In 
dime  moments  the  emotions 

as  it  were,  condensed  :  his 
previous  existence  appeared 
into  two  parts ;  during  one 
bad  known  Elise  Hurt ;  dur- 
)ther  he  had  not  known  her. 

former  part  monopolized  his 

L 

lot  talk  so,'  answered  the  girl, 
gly  ;  '*  for  in  my  case  there  is 
person  to  mourn  me ;  and  my 
Qt,  I  am  thankful  to  think, 
jrs  to  love  her.  But  you — 
reelf  told  me  that  you  have 

nds  and  relatives ' 

ptlative—  a  very  kind  one,'  in- 
d  theyoung  fellow  ;  '  and  some 
Olds  certainly.' 

«itated  a  moment ;  should  he 
'  something  he    had  in   his 

*  should  he  not  1  The  waves 
iting  against  the  doomed  ves- 
)  frantically,  it  seemed,  than 
rhe  tide  was  rising.  No,  it 
1  worth  while.     'You,  Elise, 


are  more  than  all  to  me/  he  added, 
simply. 

Presently  Gresham,  turning  to  the 
American,  begged  him  to  send  the 
girl's  message  to  her  aunt,  in  case  he 
should  be  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  he  answered;  *and  do 
you  remember,  for  my  sake,  the  address 
of  Henry  Pearce,  at  the  "  Figure 
Head  "  Hotel,  Charing  Cross.' 

Gresham  smiled  sadly ;  for  small 
as  either  of  their  chances  of  life  were, 
his  chance — bound  up  as  it  was  with 
that  of  the  girl — was  surely  the 
smaller. 

*  That  is  your  brother,  I  suppose  %  ' 
he  answered. 

*  No,  m  ;  it  is  myself,'  replied  the 
other,  coolly.  *  The  "  Figure  Head  " 
is  always  my  address  in  London  town, 
in  case  you  should  want  a  skipper  for 
a  yacht  My  fiiends  call  me  Commo- 
dore.    I've  got  my  certificates ' 

Here  a  great  wave  filled  his  mouth 
with  salt  water,  and  blinded  all  three 
of  them  with  its  spray.  Two  more 
wretched  creatures  were  thrown  from 
their  hold  by  the  shock  of  it,  and  were 
carried  away  in  its  whirl.  These  had 
occupied  positions  above  *the  tops,' 
and  were  worn  out  with  hunger  as 
much  as  fatigue ;  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Gresham 's  vicinity,  had  been 
supplied,  at  Elise's  entreaty,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  provisiona 

'  It  is  no  use  keeping  them  for  me, 
love,'  she  had  whisper^  ;  '  for  death 
will  come  to  me  before  hunger  re- 
turns' 

Her  logic  was  unanswerable ;  it  was 
plain  that  the  vessel  could  now  only 
hold  together  for  a  very  short  time. 

Presently  '  the  dawn,  the  dawn  1 ' 
she  moaned  in  German. 

*  What  is  it  1 '  inquired  the  Ameri- 
can, anxiously.  'Her  strength  is 
failing.     Give  her  more  brandy.' 

Before  Gresham  could  explain,  some 
one  cried  out,  '  The  land,  the  land  ! ' 
And  in  a  moment  the  coast  line  be- 
came distinct  against  the  sky. 

'  Great  Heaven  !  it  it  Halcombe 
Point ! '  exclaimed  Gresham. 
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'  It  is  somotliincj  to  krh»w  y«»iir  Kfar- 
in;^,*  obs«'rv«'il  th<'  Aiii«riran.  '  Wluit 
8r)rt  of  landing  <!(»  you  trivrtu  strang- 
frs  liercaljouts  ? " 

'  It  is  a  r(>c'k-ln)un<l  sliDn',"  aiiswi'r«Ml 
(Jivsliani,  i:»rav<rly.  '  Tin-  slii])  nmsi  )»e 
on  the  Lanrrt  RiM'f."  In*  luunminMl. 
'  Tliero  art'  jM'oplr  on  the  pier.  Sir 
liol)«*rt  — 

*''Sir  Ko»«Tt,"  ami  -  HaliM>iiilM»;' ' 
ojaculat«Ml  Klis«\  'Is  it  Sir  HoluTt 
AnlfMi  of  HalronjlM'  Hall  of  wliom  vou 
8{)eak  ] ' 

*  Vrs,  (leaivst  :  <lo  vou  know  any- 
tliini^  of  him  ( ' 

'  It  was  to  his  housr  I  was  i:oiii«r}is 
i;ov<'rn€\ss. ' 

*  Aiul  I  am  his  n«'j»h('w,'  said  (ires- 
liam.  The  coim-iil-  \wk\  stran^'<'  as  it 
was,  (lid  not  strikt*  him  so  forrihlv  as 
might  be  t'X|»i*<'t»Ml  ;  thosi*  wor«ls  of  liis 
companion,  '  I  was  <;oin;^,'  spt'aking 
of  herself  in  tlie  j>aRt  tense,  had  sad- 
d«'ned  him  too  much  to  admit  of  won- 
der. 

'  Hold  on  all,'  crird  the  American, 
in  a  shar[).  clear  voice.  'I  see  a  boat 
coming-    a  life-boat.' 

It  was  well  that  he  had  given  his 
warning  lu^foie  he  gave  his  news ; 
ft>r  the  ex(!it^Mnent  whicli  his  good 
tidings  communicate<l  to  the  j)oor 
wretches  about  him  j>assed  the  bounils 
of  reason.  F^ven  as  it  was,  it  was  with 
ditliculty  that  some  could  be  j»e!*suaded 
not  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea  to 
meet  the  eoming  succour. 

What  an  an  apt  term  is  that  of 
Life-boat  I  How  nobly  does  the  god- 
child j>rove  its  right  to  tlie  name  that 
has  been  given  to  it  I  What  an  ark 
of  safety  does  it  ap})ear  to  those  for 
whom  the  depths  of  ocean  rage  and 
roar — tlianks  to  it — in  vain  !  In  no 
other  visible  form  <lo  Human  Endea- 
vour and  Divine  Intention  combine 
so  sublimely.  Consider,  too,  the  com- 
parative humility  —nay,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  ina<le<iuacy— of  the  means 
of  salvation.  The  *  Commoilore's  * 
keen  eyes  and  technical  knowledge 
had  at  once  caused  him  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  help  that  was  ap- 


pn etching  them,  Init  to  tlie  onlinan' 
observer  it  looked  scarcely  heljiatall, 
but  men'lv  more  of  wreck  and  niin. 
Was  it  possible  that  that  frail  imdeoked 
boat,  now  tossed  on  the  foam  of  s«>ine 
mii:}it\  wave,  now  lost  in  the  troii<rL 
of  the  sea,  not  urgetl  by  its  rowers  at 
all,  but  flvini;  before  the  furv  nf  the 
gale,  could  be  Rescue — Life  ?  To  those 
on  shore  it  seeme<l  so  at  all  events; 
for  though  the  sound  of  their  cheering 
could  not  i-each  the  ears  for  which  they 
W(M'e  int^Mided,  the  \ycxyT  shi[)wrecke(l 
creatures  could  see  flags  waving  from 
the  little  juer  and  fi*om  the  windows 
of  the  mill  in  token  of  joyful  syiD|)a- 
thy.  Notwithstanding  their  evil 
plight,  this  moral  supi>ort  —the  svni- 
|)athy  of  their  fellow  ci'eatui'es--li«l 
an  in.spiring  eftV^'t  ;  they  felt,  as  it 
were,  that  the  greiit heart  of  huiuanit? 
was  beating  high  for  them.  They  were 
not  cut  off,  the.se  things  seenuMl  to  as- 
sure them,  from  the  sunshine,  vet. 


CHArTKR  VIIL 

A    RKr'( MUNITION. 

"JOHN  DYNELKYhadnotsj^areJ 
'i  Sir  Rol>ert's  ])ay  mare  upon  bis 
way  to  Archester  ;  it  was  not  his  way 
to  j>ush  a  willing  horse  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  powers,  but  human  life  was 
in  the  balance  that  niglit,  and  he  had 
not  sj)ared  the  spur.  He  was  a  heavy 
man  for  so  speeily  a  journey,  but  his 
weight  had  this  advantage,  that  it 
steAditnl  tlie  gjillant  bay,  against  whom 
such  a  wind  was  blowing,  broiulside 
on,  as  had  never  swept  Halcofflbe 
Moor  within  the  memory  of  m^J** 
The  curate,  however,  paid  little  h®^ 
to  the  gjile  ;  he  was  recalling  to  huJU*" 
wartl  gaze  the  bright  look  of  appro^ 

I  that  had  lit  up  Evy  NicoUs  face  when 
he  had  asked  her  stepfather  for  the 
use  of  his  mare ;  that  would  hare  he** 

I  Hiward  enough,  if  he  had  needed  anft 
for  the  discomforts  of  his  ride,  of  which 

.   in  truth  he  recked  but  little.     HeW^ 

.   a  man  to  whom  wind  and  rain,  ^ 
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ooldy  were  indifferent,  a  man 

and  sinews,  as  well  as  of  girth 
eSy  and  with  a  great  heart  in 
;  body.  His  intelligence  was 
tfkaUe,  but  he  had  plenty  of 

sense,  which,  however  in- 
nt  to  a  theologian,  is  to  a 

dergyman  the  most  valuable 
laes.  And  yet  at  this  moment 
loing  a  yery  foolish  thing,  for 
dd  be  more  contrary  to  com- 
■e  ihan  to  cherish  so  tenderly 

look  of  Evelyn  Nlcoll,  whom 

to  bo  as  good  as  engaged  to 
manf 

Lon  report  had  given  her  to 
irt's  nephew,  George  Gresham, 
le  she  had  taken  no  pains  to 
ct  it,  her  mother  had,  by  im- 
L,  corroborated  it  Indeed,  it 
erstood  that  George  was  short- 
ted  at  the  Hall,  for  the  very 

of  making  himself  better 
to  his  future  bride  before 
t    should    be    tied    between 

as  Evelyn  had  never  with  her 
;  confirmed  the  general  opin- 
carate  gave  himself  the  benefit 
indly  imagined  it  to  be)  of  the 
nd  persuaded  himself  that  he 
ig  no  harm  in  thus  secretly 
ping  his  idol 

as  far  too  modest  a  man  to 
that  his  passion  was  returned ; 
lot  half  rich  enough  for  her, 
F,  nor  half  good  enough  for 
hought — though  in  that  last 
ay  judgment  he  was  mistaken 
le  was  aJtogether,  he  confessed, 
Is  reach.  If  he  did  entertain 
bat  he  should  ever  win  her,  it 
of  the  very  vaguest  kind  ;  but 
i  then  he  could  not  avoid  giv- 
self  up  to  it.  In  his  saner 
i  he  foresaw  that  he  must  be 
with  honouring  and  admiring 
le  wife  of  another,  and  would 
imself  happy  if,  under  such 
isnces,  the  opportunity  might 
ed  him  of  doing  her  some  self - 
ig  service, 
men  there  are  in  this  nine- 


teenth century,  by  contrast  with  whose 
natures  all  that  has  been  recorded  of 
the  so-called  'Ages  of  Chivalry '  grows 
pale  and  dim.  One  other  mistress  he 
had  who  was  not  denied  to  him,  Work^ 
and  his  devotion  to  her  was  incessant. 
Some  fools  thought  less  of  his  labour 
in  the  Lord's  Vineyard  because  he 
went  about  it  as  often  as  not  with  a 
short  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  he  was  la- 
bouring in  it  now  (or  words  have  lost 
their  meaning),  and  though  his  pipe, 
by  reason  of  the  gale,  was  an  impossi- 
bility, his  attire  was  far  from  what  is 
generally  associated  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical calling.  He  wore  a  dark  pea- 
jacket,  with  waistcoat  and  trousers  of 
the  same  thick  material ;  and  his  black 
cravat  was  knotted  instead  of  being 
tied  in  the  orthodox  way. 

Thus  he  rode  at  the  bay's  best  speed 
along  the  sandy  roads,  making  occa- 
sional short  cuts  (not  free  from  rabbit 
holes)  across  the  heathery  moor,  till 
the  lights  of  Archester  gleamed  before 
him. 

Without  drawing  rein  for  an  instant 
he  galloped  down  the  stony  street  ta 
the  little  pier,  which  he  knew  on  such 
a  night  would  have  its  complement  of 
seafaring  men,  watching  their  old 
enemy  the  storm,  and  in  a  few  worda 
explained  his  errand. 

*  A  ship  on  the  Lancet,  opposite 
Halcombe  Point,  and  the  lifeboat 
wanted ;  ten  pounds  a  head  from  Sir 
Robert  to  each  man  that  pulls  an  oar 
in  her.' 

It  would  doubtless  have  '  looked 
better  in  print '  had  he  appealed  only 
to  these  brave  men's  sense  of  duty, 
and  it  would  have  been  sufiicient,  for 
the  mariners  of  Archester  were  never 
backward  in  risking  limb  and  life  for 
their  fellow-creatures;  but,  on  the 
principle  of  'surplusage  being  no  er- 
ror,' the  curate  addresised  them  as  we 
have  described.  Moreover,  it  saved 
time,  and  time — a  few  minutes  more 
or  less — was  of  immense  importance 
to  all  those  upon  that  cruel  reef  (which, 
however,  had  thus  far  been  the  cause 
of  their  preservation).     Time  had  be- 
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<;ouie,  irnlooJ,  tlio  ;ilt«M-u.'itivi'  of  F.ier- 
nitv  with  tlieni. 

A  rush  wns  iil  onco  unuh'  fi»r  the 
boat-shotl  wh^^re  thr-  onik-iu'k«'tN  'tiul 
all  oth<'r  things  wvrv  ke})i  ;  ami  in  an 
incredibly  short  spur**  <>f  rinio  rii^ht 
mon  were  ready  for  this  |n'ril(Mis  imi- 
tei^prise.  'I'hero  an<  t\v(»  things  which 
■expedite  human  action  ahnvt*  all  other 
motive  pow«.n\s  ;  namely.  th«'  op])osing 
elements  of  Fire  ind  Water.  The 
•celerity  with  which  a  tire  en;^'in<*  is  ^ot 
readv  and  started  is  the  < 'neatest  tri- 
umph  of  human  forethought  and  agili- 
ty. Next  to  that  is  the  (piickncss 
with  which  a  lifehoat  is  got  un«ler 
weigh.  From  tlni  shed  at  Archester 
were  two  '  slips,'  one  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  boat  could  be  launeluMJ  to 
north  or  south,  according  to  the  (piar- 
ter  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing; 
the  men  wei'e  in  their  phices,  and  a 
score  of  eager  ])ai]"s  of  hands  were  on 
her  stern  ami  si<les  readv  to  run  the 
Swlftsnre  (contraction  of  Swift  and 
8ure,  I  wonder?)  ofl'the  ti-ack  on  wliich 
she  stood,  when  the  coxswain  sudden- 
ly roared,  '  Stop  ! ' 

There  was  a  man  missing  ;  only 
s(;ven  being  in  the  boat  beside  the  cox- 
swain. From  the  list  of  the  ci'ew 
hard  by  (for  everything  was  at  hand 
in  that  place)  he  began  to  read  (nit  the 
names  of  those  absent ;  *  ( Jeorge  Par- 
fitt?'  *  Here,'  answered  a  ready 
voice.      *  You  are  not  George. ' 

'  No  ;  he  is  ill  a-bed,  but  I  am  liis 
•brother. ' 

*  A  bold  fellow,  no  doubt ;  but 
hardly  strong  enougli  for  the  tight  job 
before  us.'     *  Henry  Absolon.' 

*  (jrone  to  Mirton,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Hullo,  sir,  this  is  quite  irregular.' 
This  to  Dyneley,  who  had  8lipi)ed  on 
a  cork -jacket  and  sou'wester  cap,  and 
jumpeil  into  the  boat 

*  No  matter,  coxswain,  I  am  as 
strong  as  any  of  you,  and  can  pull  as 
good  an  oar.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  I  tell  you — push  off.' 

There  was  a  burst  of  cheering, 
which,  however,  in  no  way  impeded 
the  exertions  of  those  who  thus  in- 


dulged their  feelings,  for  at  the  same 
moment  the  boat  began  rapidly  to 
move  down  the  slo|»e. 

*  Steady,  ste^idy.'  The  moment  she 
touche<l  the  sea  it  seemed  to  every  uian 
that  he  was  under  water.  Never  since 
the  gallant  Swiftanre  had  l)een  built 
had  she  put  out  in  the  teeth  of  such  a 
storm,  the  wind  beat  almost  dead 
a;;ainst  the  land,  and  strove  with  fran- 
tic screams  and  fiendish  furv  (the 
Prince  of  the  Powei^s  of  the  air  being 
in  command  that  night  in  person)  to 
dash  the  boat  back  on  the  rocky  shore. 
'  She  never,  never,'  shrieked  the  fran- 
tic blast,  *  shall  ride  the  main  this 
night  to  rob  the  hungry  waves  of  their 
human  prey.' 

Thrice  the  Swl/tsure  was  cast  a 
score  of  yards  up  the  strand,  then 
withdrawn  like  a  plaything  which  a 
child  throws  from  it  only  to  pur- 
sue and  clutch  again,  but  the  fourth 
time  the  oar-blades  and  the  strong 
arms  that  use  them  are  plied  to  such 
g(KKl  jjurpose  that  she  is  tlungbaikno 
more. 

'  Ste^idy,  men,  steady,'  cries  the 
coxswain,  for  rowing  against  a  moving 
mountain  range  renders  time  more 
dilHcult  to  keep  than  between  Barnes 
and  Putney  ;  *  once  round  the  Point 
the  wind  will  do  our  work  for  ub.' 

This  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  made  it  clear  to  every  maa 
(if  he  had  not  known  it  before)  that 
the  return  to  Archester  against  th* 
wind  would  be  a  physical  impoBsibili- 
ty.  After  performing  their  periloui 
mission,  should  that  be  practicable, 
they  would  have  to  go  on  to  Mirton 
Harbour  (twenty  miles  away)  if  the/ 
should  reach  harbour  at  all,  since  to 
try  Halcombe  Point  would  be  to  go  to 
pieces. 

Such  things  are  trifles  to  the  hero* 
who  man  our  lifeboats,  and  we  aahoi^ 
think  still  less  of  them,  but  suppoanl 
even  the  case  of  a  country  doctof 
robbed  of  his  night's  rest  by  a  vnsBr 
mons  to  a  sick  bed,  and  compelled^ 
ride  twenty  miles  in  a  storm  whi^ 
did  not  admit  of  his  return,  we  should 
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bard  one ;  add  to  this  utmost 

f  body  and  extreme  peril  of 

give  the  laurel  when*  it  is 

round  the  Point  the  Swift turt 
ire  the  wind,  as  though,  in- 
being  a  bare  boat,  she  were  a 
itter.  She  was  following,  in 
Torj  route  of  the  Rkineland, 
sea  had  a  very  different  cus- 
deal  with.  The  waves  filled 
1  and  again,  but  her  escape 
3ed  her  from  the  deluge  as 
as  it  was  poured  in;  they 
r  on  her  side,  but  she  made 
that,  and  even  had  they 
ler  over  she  would  have  right- 
in  half  a  second — though,  un- 
smpty. 

hurried  along  at  headlong 
wits  no  wonder  that,  in  a 
Ame  than  it  had  taken  the 
1  her  rider  to  cross  the  Moor, 
man  in  the  boat  to  whom  the 
is  eyes  was  not  denied — for 
it  rowers,  we  may  be  sure, 
ook  behind  them — exclaimed, 
he  is,  boys.' 

tiiere  she  was ;  half  of  her — 
i  part — now  covered  by  the 
ives,  and  the  other  half,  now 
'  seen,  with  a  bare  mast  stick- 
of  it,  covered  with  human 
ike  bees  in  swarm.  The  sea 
[ling  like  a  mill  race,  and  the 
ef  beneath  it 

ibt  if  we  can  get  nigh  her,' 
)d  the  coxswain, 
e  are  women  on  board,'  ob- 
N'umber    Six,   who   was   the 

JT  fear,  Master  Djneley,  but 
what  man  can  do  to  save  'em,' 
reply,  not  without  a  certain 
Less  in  its  tone.  The  waves 
is  could  be  discounted,  as  it 
a  source  of  peril,  but  whether 
as  water  enough  above  the 
Gk)at  the  lifeboat  to  leeward  of 
^  was  an  experiment  not  to 
ned  upon,  but  only  tried.  If 
it  by  her,  it  was  plain  they 
yt  put  back  again  in  the  teeth 


of  such  a  gale,  ere  the  flowing  tide 
should  engulf  the  last  spar  of  the 
Uhineland. 

*  Steady  ;  be  ready  to  ship  oars  and 
out  with  the  graf>pling  irons. '  The 
next  minute  they  were  under  her 
quarter,  and  had  made  fast  to  it 

*  The  women  first,'  cried  the  cox- 
swain, in  a  voice  of  thunder.  There 
were  but  three  women  left,  and  none 
of  these  could  move  across  the  rocking 
deck  without  men  to  help  them.  The 
first  two  were  carried,  rather  than  led, 
and  lifted  into  the  Swifisure;  the  third, 
Elise,  used  her  own  limbs,  though  stifiT 
and  cramped,  upheld  on  either  side 
by  the  American  and  Gresham. 

All  sat  where  they  were  placed, 
without  a  word,  as  though  astounded 
(as  they  well  might  be)  at  their  own 
deliverance.  The  wreck  was  clear  of 
all  save  one  man,  who  clung  to  the 
mast  apparently  stupefied. 

^  Quick,  quick,'  exclaimed  half-a- 
dozen  voicea     He  never  moved. 

*  Are  we  all  to  be  drowned  for  one 
fool  ? '  ejaculated  the  coxswain,  pas- 
sionately.    *Cast  off,  boya' 

<  One  moment,  slrre;,'  cried  the 
clear  shrill  voice  of  the  American. 
He  leapt  back  on  the  wreck,  seized 
the  still  hesitating  man  round  the 
waist,  and  fairly  threw  him  among  the 
rest 

'  It's  the  poor  Capen,  Coxen ;  he 
don't  like  to  leave  his  ship,'  said  he 
apologetically.  'I've  felt  the  same 
myself — especially  when  I've  had  a 
share  in  her.' 

As  the  boat  once  more  flew  before 
the  wind  its  occupants  could  see  a  little 
group  upon  the  quay  of  Halcombe^ 
whose  joy  appeared  only  second  to 
their  own.  These  persons,  of  course,, 
knew  not  how  many  of  the  crew  had 
succumbed  to  the  waves,  or  to  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  the  night ;. 
they  only  saw  that  every  soul  upon 
the  wreck  had  been  taken  off;  and 
were  in  comparative  safety.  They 
were  well  aware  that  on  their  cruel 
shore  no  boat  could  land  in  such  a  sea,, 
but  to  many  of  the  poor  shivering  crea- 
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tures  on  boaixl  the  Fiwiftsyr*'  it  spoduhI 
strange  enough  that  they  should  Ik? 
turning  their  hacks  on  tl)f's<*  hospitable 
and  fiiendly  people. 

Gresham,  of  course,  knew  why  tln'v 
didn't  land  at '  The  Point,'  and  secretly 
he  was  not  displeased  that  the  attempt 
could  not  be  made.  He  recognized 
female  forms  u]>on  th(^  ^"ay,  and 
guessed,  rightly  enough,  Uu'ir  identity : 
and  he  had  good — or  at  least  sutiicient 
— reason  to  congratulate*  himself  that 
the  Smftsiwe  was  making  for  Mii'ton. 
He  was  now  turning  over  in  his  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
wait  a  day  or  two  l>efore  j)re8entiiig 
himself  to  his  friends  at  home,  and  to 
let  it  ))e  imagined  that  he  ha<l  not 
taken  passage?  in  the  ill-fated  Rhin^- 
laitd  at  all. 

The  accommo<lation  on  board  life- 
lx)ats  is  in  extent  considenible,  but  it 
is  not  of  a  select  or  j>rivate  character. 
Rescued  folks  settlt;  down  where  they 
can,  and  are  seldom  found  to  com- 
plain of  their  cpiarters.  The  craft  is 
bix>ad  of  beam,  and  there  is  room  foi* 
passengei-s,  even  in  the  very  centi-e  of 
it,  without  int^'rfering  with  the  rowers. 
Here  sat  Elise  Hurt,  exhausted  but 
grateful,  with  the  same  loving  arms 
supporting  her  that  had  made  her  hold 
secure  upon  the  shrouds. 

*  I  owe  my  life  to  you,'  were  the 
first  words  she  murmured  in  his  ear. 

*  Nay,  darling,  the  Commodore,  as 
he  calls  himself '  (he  liad  once  com- 
manded, as  it  turned  out,  a  certain 
flotilla  of  trading  vessels  to  the  West 
Indies)  *  did  his  part ;  it  was  he,  for 
example,  who  called  my  attention  to 
the  victualling  dejmrtment — I  have 
still  a  little  >)randy  left,  by-the-bye.* 

*•  Not  for  me,'  she  said,  putting  aside 
the  flask ;  '  I  feel  I  shall  live  now.  Ts 
it  not  strange,  George,  that  wet  and 
cold  as  I  am,  in  this  open  boat,  and 
with  only  a  plank  between  us  and 
death,  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever 
beenr 

*  It  is  not  strange,'  answered  the 
young  man  tenderly.  '  It  is  because 
you  love.* 


*  Ah,  yes,*  she  sighed. 

*  Why  do  you  sigh,  darling  1 

*  liecause  this  may  be  the  Uu 
in  which  I  may  say,  "  I  lovei' 
yonder — with  the  waves  yawn 
us,  I  toKl  you  the  secrets  of  my 
thei-e  seemed  no  harm  in  it,  and 
very  sweet  to  tell  them.  But  i 
an?  no  longer  two  fellow-cr 
awaiting  the  same  doom  ;  I  an 
a  penniless  girl,  and  you — you 
Roliert  Arden's  nephew.' 

*  Well,  and  what    then,'  8ai< 
ham,  lightly,   but  there  was  a 
trouble  in    his  face  that  accon 
with  his  jesting  tone. 

'  I  know  not  what  then,*  B 
s  we  red.  '  You  know  best  how 
fare  with  us.  But  I  have 
h(iard  that  the  rich  English  ai 
pi-ouil.  There  will  be  a  grej 
fixed  between  you,  Sir  Robei 
phew,  and  me,  the  governess 
children.' 

*  They  are  not  his  children/ 
(▼resham  ;  *  they  are  the  child 
his  wife  by  her  first  marriage.' 

*  Indeed?  Then  you  are  h 
kith  and  kin,  and  they  are  not 
very  heir,  j>erhaps  1  ' 

*  Perhaps  ;   though    I    have 
thought  of   that     When   one 
benefactor  so  kind  as  he  has  be^ 
does  not  sj)eculate  upon  his  dea 

*  I  hope  not,  dear.     Pray  do 

annoyed  with  me '  for  the] 

been  a  certain  irritation  in  hu 
*  I  only  wish  to  look  matters 
face.   As  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
above   all  things,  to  obey  thii 
uncle's  wishes  ;  and   especially 
to  act  counter  to  them.     Is  it 
think    you,  that  he  will  wish  ; 
marry  me  1  * 

*  My  dear  Elise,  I  though' 
those  who  love  were  given  to  bi 
dream  castles  for  love  to  liv 
whereas  you  build  only  obstai 
love.  It  will  be  time  enough  t 
bat  opposition  when  it  has  ) 
There  will,  of  course,  be  objecti 
our  union,  some  even  that  have  i 
tered  into  your  apprehennoiiB ;  1 
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to  time  and  happy  chance. 
is  Tory  peculiar  :  a  man  of 
d  sentiment ;  by  no  means 
-conventional  man  of  the 
have  probably  pictured  to 
But,  no  doubt,  we  must  be 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
ood  folks  at  Halcombe  all 
ve  said  to  one  another.  Nor 
you  repeat  the  conviction 
tsed  just  now  that  I  was  the 
kUB  of  saving  your  life  last 
is  an  exaggeration  to  start 
to  proclaim  such  a  fact 
very  injudicious.  People 
ink  that  gratitude  might 
to  overrate  my  deserts — do 
(tand,  darling  \ ' 
lot  like  concealments,'  an- 
ise, gravely.  *  Besides,  to 
sr  the  same  roof  with  you, 
to  be  able  to  speak  to  you, 
awards  you,  as  I  should  wish 
id  look — No,  Mr.  Gresham, 
t  do  it' 

'  You  call  me  Mr.  Gres- 
se  you  have  no  longer  need 
Qg  service  t  That  is  ungen- 
la' 

y  not  think  so — you  can-not 
answered  the  girl  impetu- 
gives  me  ten  times  the  pain 
a  cold  word  to  you  than  it 
to  hear  it  But  it  is  better 
farewell"  now — cruel  as  it 
lart — than  later  on.' 
U  never  part,  Elise  ;  I  swear 

hush  r  for  in  his  vehemence 
aed  his  voice,  so  that  if  those 
im  had   not   been  sunk  in 

thoughts  they  might  have 
I,  despite  the  roar  of  the 
the  rush  of  the  wave.  '  God 
ery  good  to  us ;  do  not  call 
tneas  to  aught  that  does  not 

path  of  duty.  I  fear — I 
Durlove  for  me  runs  counter 


'  Do  not  fear,  Elise,'  he  answered 
gravely  ;  *  Love  and  Duty  can  never 
be  in  opposition  to  one  another.  Only, 
as  I  have  said,  we  must  expect  ob- 
stacles. The  course  of  true  love  never 
does  nin  smooth,  you  know.' 

Elise  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced ; 
it  was  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  compel 
herself  to  picture  mischances,  not  only 
to  her  own  happiness,  but  to  that  of 
her  preserver. 

Presently  they  came  in  sight  of 
Mirton,  a  picturesque  village,  built  in 
adg-zag  up  steep  cliffs ;  but  with  a  good 
harbour  and  breakwater.  Once  with- 
in shelter  of  the  latter  the  mountain 
waves  lost  their  crests,  the  gale  thun- 
dered harmless  above  their  heads. 
With  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  oar 
they  reached  the  side  of  the  little  jetty 
where  a  few  men  were  gathered  toge- 
ther in  the  grey  dawn. 

Gresham  and  the  Commodore  as- 
sisted Elise  to  land,  and  were  escort- 
ing her  up  the  winding  street  to  the 
little  inn,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  one  of  the  crew,  who  seemed  about 
to  address  them. 

*  I  will  see  you  in  five  minutes,  my 
good  fellow,'  said  Gresham.  *  For  the 
brave  work  you  and  your  mates  have 
pei  formed  to  night,  no  reward  can  be 
sufficient,  but What?  Dyneleyl' 

*  Yes,  it  is  I,'  answered  the  curate, 
removing  his  sou'-wester.  '  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
you  step  into  the  boat ;  and  when  I 
felt  sure  of  your  identity  1  had  no 
breath  for  even  a  word  of  recogni- 
tion.' 

Then  Gresham  remembered  that  the 
features  of  this  man  had  seemed  some- 
what familiar  to  him ;  he  had  had 
other  things  to  think  about,  or  else 
there  had  been  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  him,  for  he  had  sat 
cheek-by-jowl  with  *  Number  Six '  for 
the  last  two  hours. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY    TWO     MILITIA  IKN. 


AS  Caiiaclians,  wo  are  prou<l  of  our 
nationality.  Our  (nnor  patr'up 
is  not  on  the  surface,  and  ])ossii>ly  re- 
quires the  positive  stimulus  of  a 
*  Trent  Difficulty/  or  the  ne^itive  in- 
fluence of  a  Times  article,  before  its 
latent  depths  are  stirred.  But  the 
national  feeling  exists.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  ]){)sition  as  the  Krst 
colony  of  the  Emj>ire,  and  of  our  com- 
mercial rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  our  boast  that  we 
have  a  commercial  marine  only  sur- 
passed in  numbers  and  tonnage  by 
four  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  have  a  territory  richer  in 
vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  and 
larger  in  area,  than  any  of  the  king-  I 
doms  of  EuroiK).  We  have  a  hardy  ' 
and  intelligent  poj)ulation,  and  the 
freest  institutions  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  How  should  we  maintain  those 
rights,  protect  our  liberties,  and  ret^iin 
our  possessions,  were  Great  Britain's 
naval  and  military  aasistance  withheld 
or  withdrawn  ?  We  have  no  navy  to 
protect  our  ships  ;  we  have  developed 
no  sufficient  military  organization  to 


stand  the  crucial  test  of  war  \ 
no  manufactories  for  warlike 
and  no  internal  resources  foi 
me<liate  ci-eation.  We  have 
arms  and  ammunition  onou^ 
ply  a  single  army  corps  in 
and  to  organize  its  reserve,  si 
tiliti<»s  commence  now.  Noth 
be  done,  therefore,  without 
aid,  save  to  submit  peacefu 
first  power  that  attempted 
annexation. 

Now,  is  this  a  condition  th 
l)e  acquiesced  in  by  a  free  p 
customed  to  the  exercise  of  t 
civil  and  religious  liberty  1 
chant  who  will  not  insure 
against  accident,  or  his  proper 
fire,  is  blameworthy,  should 
loss  by  these  means.  The  nati 
declines  or  neglects  to  pi 
liberties  in  not  providing  foi 
fence  l)y  all  means  within  its 
e^jually  reprehensible. 

Contrast  our  position  ^ 
of  some  of  the  smaller  ] 
Powers  : — 


Dominion  of 
!      Canada. 


Nether- 
lands. 


!  Switzerland.      Sweden. 


Norway.     ;  Denmark. 


1,817.237 

m. 

200 


Population    ....'  ."1,727,000        3,067,203         2,6*W,147        4.383.*>91 

Arwi    J3,6S0,310iiq.m.  13,080  nq.  m.  15,001  nq.  m.  17l,7.S09q.m.  l?2,280i}q 

Revenue    \         £4.500,000      £8,042,556,     £1,580.640;     £4,:)40,000.'     £2,177, 

Expenditure     ) 

for  military  ^ 

purpoMt    ..  ) 

01,947  men 


Army 


(Shipe  .. 

Navy  <  Ouns  . . 

(  Men . . . . 


Milium 


£2<»0,000 
none 


£1,541,9')9 


none 


43,729 


£586,237         £925,000 


07 
705 
9,200  men 
I 
100,328  men 


84,369) 
•50.009  r 


7,885 
131 


none  304 

I        4.093 

(29,940' 

06,981'    -^94.950 

(  13.100 


*  ReMrve. 


*  3cla»e8. 


12.750  peaoe 
18,000  war 
20 
150 
2.893 

02,000^ 
♦  Ressrve. 


1.910.40( 
15,504  sq.n 

£2.584.00< 

£1,IU,00< 

87,000 

83 

291 

1,125 

82,893 
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these  figures  it  appears  that, 
)pulation  almost  equal,  and  a 
half  as  large  as  the  Nether- 
}  spend  less  than  one-seventh 
for  military  and  naval  pur- 
d  train  for  such  services  less 
-fourth  the  number  of  men. 
3  no  ships  of  war;  she  has 
en,  some  of  first-class  power  ; 
her  mercantile  marine  only 

1,835  vessels,  of  526,527 
while  we  have  6,952  vessels, 
565  tons  burden  !  Denmark, 
>at  half  our  population  and 
trains  annually  double  the 
of  men  that  we  do,  and  has  a 
1  well  appointed  navy, 
er  striking  comparison  may 
in  the  amount  paid  for  mili- 
poee  per  head  of  population 
in  (Afferent  countries.     For 

in  Great  Britain  the  people 
i  $6.86  per  head  per  annum, 
e  $4.50  per  head,  in  Prussia 
)r  head,  and  in  the  United 
zclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
litia)  $1.39  per  head,  while  in 
re  only  burden  ourselves  with 
Qg  tax  of  1 4  cents  per  head 
opulation  for  militia  purposes. 
J  no  Canadian  would  object  to 
being  doubled  or  quadrupled, 
not  necessary  to  force  these 
ons  to  an  application.  There 
'  circumstances  which  prevent 
rison  with  the  states  of  Eu- 
t  is  merely  to  point'  the  fact, 
rt  nations  having  small  popu- 
nd  resources,  do  more  to  en- 
r  national  rights  and  liberties 
;  do.     And  it  is   beyond  the 

the  most  prophetic  soul  to 
our  rights  and  liberties  may 
ivaded. 

lestion  is,  how  are  our  means 
;e  to  be  developed  at  the  least 
young  and  struggling  people, 
the  matter  of  money,  and  of 
rhere  is  only  one  way  by  which 
Lve  organization  can  be  main- 
xlequately  and  inexpensively, 
b  is  by  means  of  a  militia, 
ly  of  our  fellow-citizens  are 

5 


accustomed  to  ask  the  question,  '  Why 
expend  money  to  support  a  militia 
that  in  peace  is  not  required,  and  in 
war  would  be  inadequate  as  a  protec- 
tion against  invasion) '  Let  our  his- 
toxy  answer  this  question. 

Barely  twelve  years  after  the  strug- 
gle which  terminated  in  the  cession  of 
Canada  to  the  British,  the  arms  of  the 
rebellious  American  colonies  were  di- 
rected against  Canada.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  about  500  British 
troops  in  the  colony,  but  General 
Carleton  embodied  some  1,800  militia 
and  garrisoned  Quebec,  defeating  the 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  carry  the 
fortress  by  storm  on  the  30th  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  and  holding  it  until  the  ar- 
rival of  British  reinforcements  on  the 
6th  May,  1776.  All  the  country, 
west  of  Quebec,  had  been  overrun  by 
the  Americans,  and  had  not  the  mili- 
tia proved  loyal,  in  spite  of  the  temp- 
tations offered  them  by  the  various 
proclamations  of  the  American  Cene- 
rals,  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  present 
time,  Canada  would  have  been  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  This  time, 
therefore,  the  steady  valour  and  loy- 
alty of  the  Canadian  militia,  preserved 
Canada  to  the  British  Crown. 

In  1812  the  Americans  attacked 
Canada  with  two  corps,  numbering 
13,300  men.  The  British  troops  in 
the  Province  were  but  4,500  strong, 
nearly  3,000  of  whom  were  in  garri- 
son at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  only 
1 ,500  being  in  Upper  Canada.  From 
the  capture  of  Michilimacinac,  the 
first  blow  of  the  campaign,  down  to  its 
close,  the  militia  took  their  share  in 
every  military  operation.  Of  the  force 
that  captured  Dettx>it  with  its  garri- 
son of  2,500  men,  scarcely  300  were 
reg^^ar  troops.  Brock  had  but  1,200 
men  to  oppose  6,300  Americans  on  the 
Niagara  hx)ntier,  and  more  than  half 
were  militia  ;  yet  he  confronted  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  gallant  action  in 
which  he  lost  his  life,  left  an  imperish- 
able record  of  the  steady  valour  with 
which  Canadians  can  defend  their 
country.     At  that  time  the  population 
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Jirms,  <li«.l  ii<»l  r\r(n.<i  Io.ui.m)  i.ieii,  yet 
tlu'  Pruviiu!*'  Mi|»pli<il  •">,  !■'».">  nflirrr^ 
aii<l  iiK^n  as  its  (•<miiii^<'iit  tor  Mi'\ir«* 
tluring  tin'  war. 

In    1  ■'^K^  < -aiiada    was   inciiactil    1»\ 
tljiv(;  se[»aratr  ai'iiiio,  iiuinliorin^'  ovrr 
-)U,OUU  iiifii.      Tin*    liiiti.-'li  t'orir  \.\n\- 
sistecl  of   1  ;*.,<>(»()  n-wiilai\s,  and  i:),n()«) 
militia,    soattrnd  omt    a    frontirr  a 
■thousand  mih's  lon^'.      Tlio  Americans 
overrnn    l7j>|K'r  Canada   for   a    while, 
imt   by  the  end  of  the  can)|mign   had 
heen   driven  across    the   honh^.      At 
Chateau^iCua-y, (A)l.  de  Salaberry showed 
of  what  stufr  oui'  militia  was  made. 
The  American  forct^  consisted  of  7,000 
infantry,  10   guns,   and    -00  cavalry. 
The   Canatlian  force,    under  de  Sala- 
l»erry,  was  al>out  1,000  strong — nearly 
half  of  whom  took  no  part  in  the  hat- 
tle— antl   vet  he  totallv  defeated    and 
drove    hack  a  force   eight    times    his 
strength.        Df    this    action,    (reneral 
.Sir    James   Carniichac?!   Smyth  sa>"s: 
'The affair  upon  theChateauguay  River 
is  itjmarkable  as  having  been  fought, 
on  the  Biitish  side,  almost  entirely  by 
Canadians.     The    Republicans    were 
repulsed  by  a  very  inf(;rior  numlKir  of 
•(^'anadian  militia,  and  of  troops  raised 
in  Canada,  thus  affording  a  j»raetical 
proof  of    the  good  disposition  of  the 
<  'anadians,  and  the  ]>ossibility,  to  say 
nothing  of   the   l)olicy,  of  improving 
the  Canadian  militia,  so  as  to  be  fully 
«qual  in  discipline  and  instruction  to 
amy   American    trooi)s   that   may    be 
brought  against  them  at  any  future 
opj>ortiinity.'     He  also  says,  *  Not  a 
single  Canadian  militiaman  was  known 
to  desert  to   the  enemy,    during  the 
three  years  the  war  continued'     At 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Americans  had 
gained    no   foothold    upon  Canadian 
territory,  and  were  forced  to  })ostp()ne 
that  conquest  of  Canada,    originally 
undeiiiaken as  *  a  military  promenade.' 
Yet  at  that  time  the  entire  i)opulation 
of   Canada  did  not  exceed  300,000, 
while  that  of    the  United   States  was 
over  8,000,000,— an  odds  of   27  to   1 
against   us.       For   the   second    time, 


th«  icfon*,  the  efforts  of  the 
militia  laigrly  contribut*.Hl  t 
stTValion  of  ('anaila  to  the  C 

lUniiiLC  \^'.M,  in  Fjiper 
ah»nc,  witii  a  |H)pulation  of 
llnMT  were  |o.()(M)  militia  en 
the  exp«ctatiiui  of  a  war  b 
voked  bv  the  action  of  the  t 
sy  in  I  ►athi.sers  with  the  Rel 
this  iiuniber  thei-e  were  10  I 
and  W^)  companies  of  cavalry, 
and  ritlemen,  jdaced  onactiv 
se\eral  of  whom  did  militarj 
some  years  aft^rwaixl. 

In  1<^G2,  when  tlie  *  Trent i 
rendt.Ted  a  war  with  the  Unit 
a  matter  of  extreme  probab 
alacrity  with  which  the  Cam 
litia  s[)rung  to  arms,  resolving 
by  all  conse<|uences  ratJjer  t 
their  dearly  loved  liag  shou 
suited  with  impunity,  no  di 
its  intluence  in  securing  the 
sion  and  ajKjlogy  that  waa 
the  Amencan  Govemment 

In  1865,  it  became  nei^ 
order  to  resti'ain  the  South( 
sident  in  Canada  from  ma! 
territory  a  basis  for  warlike  op 
to  place  corps  of  observatio: 
tain  points  on  the  frontier 
battalions  were  formed  from 
of  otir  militia  and  they  beca 
a  few  months'  duty,  equal  tc 
diery  in  the  world.  How  i 
at  that  time  have  sustained  o 
national  obligations,  liad  we 
tial 

From  1866  to  1870  came  th 
raida  How  serious  would  th 
matters  have  become  had  w€ 
our  militia  ready  to  rejKil  such 
Those  wlio  now  cavil  at  the 
and  argue  against  the  necessi 
Force,  were  in  those  days  th( 
recognize  their  usefulness,  an 
to  place  the  militia  betwee 
selves  and  the  enemy.  In  tw< 
hours  from  the  call  for  active 
33,7r)l:  mUitiamen  had  come 
upwards  of  8,000  in  excesf 
({uota  allowe<l  by  the  Militia 
13,(^00   more  tlian  had  l>eei 
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I  of  companies  in  the  preced- 


p. 


>69,  our  militia  took  a  part  in 
edition  to  Red  River,  and,  by 
Idierlike  qualities  and  cheerful 
ice,  won  such  high  considera- 
)m  their  gallant  commander 
the  wilds  of  Ashanti  he  wished 
e  two  corps  of  Canadian  mill- 
when  the  picked  regiments  of 
d  troops  were  at  his  disposal. 
1870,  have  not  the  Guibord 
d  the  1 2th  of  July  outrages  in 
al ;  the  Grand  Trunk  riot  at 
le  and  elsewhere  on  the  line  ; 
rimage  riots  in  Toronto,  and 
lozen  other  occasions  in  which 
'  aid  has  been  invoked  to  en- 
le  civil  power,  proved  suffi- 
the  imperative  necessity  for 
mtenance  in  our  midst  of  a 
\  armed  and  disciplined  mili- 
)  regard  their  duty  as  soldiers 
d  their  prejudices  and  feelings 

ose  that  we  take  it  for  granted 
militia  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
emment,  even  in  a  country 
he  people  have  an  hereditary 

for  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
!¥hat  principle,  and  what  de- 
tail we  render  that  constitu- 
oroe  at  once  inexpensive  and 
A  There  are  three  ways  af- 
us  by  precedent  First,  the 
dal  system,  maki;ig  the  land, 
L  its  owners,  responsible  for 
thcoming  of  a  certain  force. 
IS  the  system  in  Canada  prior 
inquest,  and  which,  singularly 
,  was  engrafted  upon  British 
the  Quebec  Act.  Second — ih^ 
rhich  is  the  law  of  this  coun- 
ough  suspended  in  its  opera- 

the  present  system  of  volun- 
listment 

nearest  approach  to  our  system 
Led  by  law,  is  that  in  force  in 
rk,  which  is  based  upon  the 
^  of  all  able-bodied  men  to 
i>ut  adopts  the  ballot  as  a  prac- 
Let  us  glance  at  its  working 
lults. 


Every  male  subject,  at  the  age  of 
22,  has  to  assemble  in  his  military 
district  for  the  purpose  of  conscrip- 
tion. They  are  then  sorted  for  the 
various  arms — the  smallest  or  weakest 
never  being  called  upon  for  duty  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  physically  in- 
capable being  rejected  altogether. 
About  40  per  company  are  selected 
for  active  service,  and  are,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  regular  soldiers 
for  sixteen  months,  and  after  that 
time  are  incorporated  with  those  men 
of  their  year,  not  called  upon  for  ser- 
vice, as  a  restiDey  to  be  called  upon  in 
case  of  need.  These  reserves  are 
formed  into  battalions,  of  which  it 
will  be  seen  forty  per  cent  are  drilled 
men.  When  a  man  has  been  in  the 
reserve  for  ten  years,  he  goes  into  the 
second  reserve^  and  is  not  called  upon  for 
duty,  unless  the  first  reserve  is  drained 
by  war.  Officers  obtain  commissions 
only  upon  examination,  and  are  pro- 
moted by  seniority, — promotions  in 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers  being 
based  upon  the  number  of  marks 
gained  by  those  who  are  entitled  to 
compete,  and  appointments  being 
made  to  the  Staff  from  those  who  pass 
the  best  examinationa  In  some  cases, 
however,  these  promotions  are  made 
by  merit  Non-commissioned  officers 
above  the  rank  of  corporals  enlist  for 
eight  years,  after  which  time  they  are 
entirely  exempt  from  military  service. 
Corporals  are  selected  from  among  the 
recruits  of  the  year,  and  are  kept  on 
duty  for  two  years,  by  which  time  the 
new  non-commissioned  officers  are  fair- 
ly able  for  duty. 

The  Danish  army  is  composed  of : 

Cavalry — 1  Regiment  Life  Guards. 
1         **         Hussars. 
"  4         **         Dragoons. 

Artillery — 30  Batteries  (8  guns  each.) 
Engineers — 18  Companiea 
Infantry — 1  Battalion  Life  Guards. 
"         22  Battalions  (4  Compan- 
ies each.) 
Or  a  total  of  37,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  third  system  is  that  wherein  the 
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entire  nialo  }>0|>iilj»ti(»:i  inkosit  in  turn 
to  serve,  as  in  k^^wit/nlaiiil,  a  imhimti'v 
which  has  fur  (vntuiii-s  |irrsriit«'il  the 
♦Mlifyini^  spt^ctaclr  t»t'  a  natiu]!  il«*t('r- 
niineil  to  lit*  imU-jX'nilcrir,  niir  iMvcr  to 
interfen*  svitli  its  ij«'i;^'l»iHiiir.s  — an  ex- 
ample it  would    l)i'  Wfll    t'ul-    llh    to    fnl- 

low. 

With  oxi't'ption  at  th<-  ch-i-'iy  nnd 
cei*tii  in  civil  tiuicti('iiari«'s,  »v«rv  Swiss 
is  a  soldif  r.  Fnmi  tin*  a;^*-  of  I 'J  to 
that  of  44  Ik-  uiav  lie  at  anv  time 
called  upon  for  uiilitarv  s(Tvic«\  Hut 
pmctically  a  man  pass«'s  into  thr  re- 
serve or  Lomhr' III \  at  ahout  *JS  t.(»  .'^0, 
serving  his  time  in  the  cliti  or  first 
line,  before  that  a^'(\  As  soon  aj>  a 
youth  attains  the  ai^<*  of  1 '.>  \\o  is  at- 
tached to  a  battalion  in  his  ranton  and 
there  under{^^)es  1^^  days'  drill  foi*  tlie 
tirst  year,  and  eight  days'  drill  in  the 
succeeding  years.  If  \\v.  is  suitable  he 
is  placed  in  the  engineers  or  artillery, 
and  then  nndt'rgoef>  \'l  da\s'  training 
for  the  tirst  and  H  days  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  year.'N.  llilleinen  are  trained 
for  .'k)  days  the  tirst,  and  1  t  the  follow- 
ing yeai-s. 

Staff  ollicers  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  military  school  at  Thun, 
iis  are  also  the  ot!icei*s  of  engineers  and 
artillery.  IJegi mental  staff  otHcera 
also  pass  examinations  on  promotion. 
The  military  college  at  Thun  is  s(?lf- 
siistaining. 

The  eJitfs  or  iii*st  line,  numbei-s  84,- 
."^09  of  all  ranks,  tlie  rest^rce  or  set;ond 
line  oUjOGO,  of  all  ranks,  and  the 
Laudvjfhr  or  third  line,  65,981  of  all 
ranks  ;  the  tirst  two  (in  round  num- 
bers 140,000  men)  being  armed  and 
equipped. 

Thus  we  see  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  tlie  way  of  defensive  organi- 
zation, by  smaller  nations,  with  lesser 
revenues  than  our  own.  What  are 
we  to  do  towards  the  same  end  ]  No 
huriied  extension  of  our  present  sys- 
tem is  necessar}'-  or  would  be  prudent. 
Annies  are  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  can 
a  military  system  be  perfected  in  a  year. 
Hut  the  framework  must  be  built  in  time 
of  peace^npon  such  solid  foundations  that 


//  //•///  lirithtr  shr'nikiHjr  tjirr  tray  uwlfr 
tin-  j/frssurr  nj  tmr,  Therefon?  weaj)- 
[>eal  to  our  legislatoi^s,  and  U)  our 
ciaintrymen  at  large,  to  give  the  mat- 
ter serious  and  instiint  consideration. 
To  have  an  ei!i<'ient  militia,  sulHeieht 
funds  must  bi?  j)rovided  to  cany  on 
the  work  regularly.  It  will  notuoto 
spend  two  .millions  in  one  year,  ami 
half  a  million  in  tln^  next.  The  votf 
should  be  a  standing  sum,  and  uoi 
subject  to  legislative  caprice,  orcbeesf- 
paring  administration,  r^tthecoun- 
trv  decide,  once  for  ail,  what  it  can 
afford  to  s])end  annually  for  defensive 
ptirposes,  and  then  hold  those  persons 
rc'sponsilde  for  its  proper  exi)enditure, 
who  ai*e  also  reH|)on8ible  for  tie 
ethciency  of  the  Force. 

It  is  dithcult  to  understand  on  what 
grounds  the  successive  Governments 
have  been  so  parsimonious  in  reference 
to  militia  expenditure.  There  is  no 
item  in  th(;  Public  Accomits  less 
grudg(»d  by  the  masses  of  the  people 
than  that  devoted  to  the  support  of  tLt* 
militia  ;  there  is  no  outlav  that  is  dis- 
trirmted  so  evenlv  over  the  countrv-- 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  any 
Government  would  be  liberally  snp- 
j)orted  in  a  generous  policy  towards 
the  force. 

Membei-s  of  Parliament  have  said 
that  the  country  would  not  submit 
to  an  increased  exp<niditure  for  mili- 
tia purjM^ses.  This  Ls  either  found- 
ed on  ignorance  of  the  real  feelings  of 
the  Canadian  j>eople,  or  is  but  a  shal- 
low [)retence.  Have  we  not  seen  year 
after  year  Municipal  Councils  all  over 
the  country  voting  largo  sums  to  their 
local  volunteer  corps  to  supplement 
the  Government  Grants]  Do  not  the 
Municipalities  meet  the  Government 
half  way  and  build  handsome  drill 
sheds,  of  which  they  pay  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cost  ?  The  municipal  bodies 
are  not  bound  to  expend  these  sums, 
it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  any  more 
than  that  they  should  give  grants  to  tb6 
customs  and  the  post  office,  or  for  the 
erection  of  light-houses.  This  liberal- 
ity is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
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even  more  advanced 
rulers,  and  that  they  feel 
meat  and  Govermn^t  do 
r  full  duty  in  reference  to 
ive  organization  of  the 
18  absurd  for  our  l^slators 
hemselves  from  not  voting 
turns  to  the  militia  on  the 
t  popular  feeling  is  against 
is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
by  the  Parliament  in  any 
I  in  this  direction. 
I  pay  given  to  the  militia 
ly  into  every  nook  of  the 
—on  almost  every  conces- 
de  line  can  be  found  one  or 
ibers  of  the  force— while 
1  and  almost  every  village 
[quarters  of  a  company,  in 
inhabitants  take  a  deep  in- 
rhose  appearance  they  are 
in  which  their  finest  young 
enrolled.  Our  politicians 
yet  fully  appreciated  how 
d  the  militia  organization 
upon  the  hearts  of  the 
bis  country.  It  is  the  most 
[anization,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
being  neither  religious,  sec- 
olitical,  but  purely  national 
ia  It  is  the  only  common 
on  which  all  can  unite — 
bolic  and  Protestant,  Con- 
ind  Liberal,  can  vie  with 
in  giving  our  Dominion 
ry  strength  which  is  so  ira- 
element  of  national  great- 

se  reasons  our  statesmen 
ote  s])ecial  ])ains  to  foster 
ay  an  organization  which 
eld  the  nation  together,  to 
oationaland  patriotic  spirit, 
ce  the  whole  nation  defen- 
ike,  and  confident  iu  the 
tie  State. 

nately  our  politicians  look 
18  solely  from  party  stand- 
.  are  little  influenced  bv  na- 
sdderations  ;  consequently 
expenditure  is  to  be  reduced 
ing  to  suffer  is  the  militia. 
ion  does  not  aifect  the  stafif 


-which   is   maintained   at  the  same 


strength,  although  the  force  is  reduced 
by  one-half — but  the  whole  burden 
falls  upon  the  men  of  the  force, 
their  numbers  are  cut  down,  their  pay 
reduced,  their  camps  dispensed  with, 
and  the  morale  of  the  force  thereby 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  efficiency 
seriously  impaired. 

Is  this  reduction  necessary  1  Is  it 
advisable  even  upon  purely  financial 
grounds  1  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  we  are  contending  against  the 
reduction  of  drill  pay,  etc. ,  for  the  ac- 
tive force  only,  for  there  has  been  lit- 
tle or  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  force  is  gov- 
erned. Now,  the  drill  pay  of  officers 
and  men  goes  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  tax-payers  themselves.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  Canada  that  has 
not  some  relative  in  the  force,  and 
the  trifling  sums  paid  in  this  way 
go  back  into  the  country  households, 
and  in  many  and  many  a  township  is 
the  only  Government  money  ever 
seen,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  return 
they  ever  seem  to  get  for  their  taxes. 
There  may  be  a  fallacy  in  this,  but 
they  believe  it,  notwithstanding. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  laboui* 
is  lost  to  the  country  while  the  men 
are  at  drill  This  may  be  right  in 
theory,  but  it  is  a  mistake  in  re- 
ality. The  drills  are  performed  at 
night,  or  in  the  month  of  June^be- 
tween  haying  and  harvest — and  prac- 
tically do  not  cause  one  grain  of  wheat 
less  to  l>e  sown,  or  one  bushel  less  to  be 
reaped,  while  the  country  has  the  ad- 
ded strength  of  a  trained  and  effective 
military  organization. 

Some  argue  that  the  militia  force  is 
not  as  efficient  as  a  regular  army  would 
be,  and  that,  therefore,  the  money 
spent  upon  the  organization  is  wasted. 
Granted  that  a  regular  force  would  be 
more  efficient,  but  a  Canadian  regular 
army  would  needs  be  very  small  and 
disprojxjrtionately  costly.  The  Mount- 
ed Police,  300  in  number,  cost  for  last 
year  $305,749.05.  The  annual  drill 
pay  for  the  whole  number  of  militia 
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ti^aincil  last  year  was  si  LM,iM;7.0."),  (>r 
little  uiore  than  a  thin.l  of  tlie  vo>\  of 
the  Mounto<l  l*oli(.i'.  Airain  A  ami  !• 
Uatteries  Domini* m  Artillcrv,  mIhuu 
250  men.  v^^^l  sl<,.i»j;i»l.:i:.,'oi  |  <  as 
much  as  th<>  rntiie  militia  won*  paid 
for  drill.  Will  anv  nii«'  in  liis  senses 
claim  tliat  lluTi*  \\nul(l  1m'  as  mm.'li 
military  «tronjLjlli  in  a  ivgnlar  fouM'  of 
250  or  'MM)  men,  as  in  a  militia  num- 
bering 45,0<Mi? 

It  is  also  a  misiakf  toconsidor  that, 
the  whole  vahu-  of  ilie  present  ft^ice 
consists  in  the  hij;h  state  of  drill  in 
whicli  it  is,  or  slioiild  l»e  kej)t.  Jf  we 
have  not  absolute  etlicienoy,  we  have, 
as  a  starting  [>oint.  the  oigjinization, 
the  arms,  and  the  e(|uipment-  the 
otticers  fairly  ellicient,  and  tlie  rough 
edge  taken  oil'  the  men.  War  would 
not  lU'ohahlv  come  at  a  dav's  notice, 
and  every  dav  after  our  meii  were 
mobilized,  they  would  gain  in  steadi- 
ness. Had  we  not  our  j)resent  organi- 
zation, or  were  it  abolished  for  ten 
years,  six  months  of  the  gieat<;st  efforts 
would  not  do  as  much  to  bring  the 
force  to  an  etticient  state,  as  six  weeks 
would  do  under  the  present  circum- 
stanccF. 

A  great  advantage*  is  also  realized 
in  the  military  spirit  created  in  the 
countrv.  At  present  almost  every 
young  man  serves  for  a  longer  or 
slioi-ter  ]MMiod  in  the  ranks  of  the 
militia.  Many  ])eoj)le  think  that,  be- 
cause they  leave  the  force  before  thev 
are  thoroughly  eflicient  as  soldiers, 
their  sei'vice  is  wasted  and  their  train- 
ing useless.  There  oui  be  no  gi*eater 
mistake.  When  a  lad  of  18  or  20 
has  donned  the  uniform  and  shouldered 
the  rifle,  and  drilled  even  for  one  year, 
a  great  deal  has  l^en  done.  The  idea 
that  he  is  a  Canadian — that  he  may 
some  day  be  called  upon  to  defend  his 
country — has  entered  his  mind,  and  as 
long  as  he  lives  thereafter  he  will  l)e  a 
l>etter  citizen.  Twenty  yeare  after,  if 
war  should  break  out,  liis  first  thought 
would  be  *  My  country  is  in  danger,  I 
must  shoulder  my  rifle  again  and  go 
to  the  front ; '  while,  if  he  had  never 


l«een  in  the  force,  he  would 
say,  '  There  will  l»e  war,  a] 
afraid  (<ur  militia  will  haven 
thev  ean  do  to  defend  the 
but  he  will  not  think  of  enl 
liflj)  theuj.  Perhaps,  like  a c 
mi'dit  .*xMV,  'The  odds  ai*e  too 
should  not  ]>rovoke  the  enen 
sistK-Uice.'  From  this  point 
.ilone,  the  militia  organizatioi 
menst^  service  to  the  countrv 

Canadians  have  the  hist< 
putation  of  l)eing  defeimively 
warlike  ])(*oj>le  in  the  work 
{•hould  be  the  j)ai*t  of  ourlegi 
cultivate  and  encourage  thai 
liike  Switzerland,  w<;  will 
aijijressi ve,  but  who  shall  sa^ 
may  not  have  to  fight  desi)er 
our  se])arat4^  existence  as  a 
the  future,  as  we  have  done  in 
Alr(^adv  the  muttered  thunder 
East  has  reached  our  ears — 
not  the  gathering  storm  reac 
vastate  our  shores  /  Can  we 
it  with  our  duty  as  loyal  sub 
good  citizens,  that  we  shouh 
those  measures  which  may  1 
sj^ry  in  ord(>r  to  presei've  our 
existence  ;  or  are  we  to  be  *  H 
driven  catth^ '  instead  of  *  1 
the  strife  ? '  When  the  exigei 
it  will  be  too  lat<>  for  prec8 
measuri'.s.  It  is  necessary  U 
for  war  in  time  of  peace. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  thai 
sions  juul  warnings  alike  f; 
heedless  ears.  Because  th( 
force  is  not  a  political  orga 
because?  thev  have  wisely  an 
held  aloof  from  politics,  the; 
nored  by  our  politicians.  Bu 
a})staining  from  taking  an  ac 
in  politics,  the  militia  has, 
exercise,  an  impoHant  infl 
elections.  In  1872,  Sir  Geo 
tier,  the  then  Minister  of  ML 
defeated  in  Montreal,  becf 
volunteers  and  their  friem 
*  en  niasse  '  against  him.  In 
election  the  general  dissatiBff 
the  Force  was  doubtless  on 
causes  of  the  striking  defea 
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zie  Government  Let  us  then 
upon  purely  selfish  grounds, 
influence  and  support  of  our 
8  of  Parliament,  in  order  that 
emment  of  the  day  may  treat 
'  the  most  popular  and  influ- 
\  our  national  organizations, 
e  people  we  must  also  appeal, 
uer  that  apathy  with  which 
ve  viewed  our  past  struggles 
ience.  Do  they  realize  that  if 
jent  Force  is  discouraged  to 
he  law  pro^ndes  for  the  estab- 
t  of  the  ballot,  and  that  em- 
instead  of  employ^  may  be 
ito  the  ranks  ?  Do  they  realize 
h  young  man  who  goes  out  to 
every  year,  sacrifices  from  88 
for  their  direct  benefit,  and 
reaping  any  specific  advan- 
srefor?  Do  they  realize  the 
>n  that  the  presence  of  the 
fords  their  property  and  their 


lives  1  What  would  have  stayed  the- 
pilgrimage  riots  in  Toronto  save  l^e 
presence  of  an  armed  force?  What 
would  have  stayed  the  sacking  of 
Montreal,  had  no  volunteers  been  at 
hand  on  the  12th  Julv  1 

Our  desires  are  most  reasonable:. 
We  only  ask  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Militia  Law  should  be  slightly 
amended  and  rigidly  enforced,  and 
that  a  little  more  money  should  be 
Hj>ent  in  the  annual  training  of  the 
men.  All  that  is  wanted,  in  addition, 
is  that  the  Canadian  people  should 
take  a  living  interest  and  pride  in 
their  citizen  soldieiy  ;  encourage  them 
by  precept  and  example,  and  stimu- 
late, rather  than  retard,  their  eflTorts 
to  fulfil  their  duty.  Give  the  militia- 
man the  locus  standi  that  he  deserves 
to  have  in  the  community,  and  the 
community  will  reap  the  reward  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 
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BY  WALTER  TOWNSENP. 


IE  is  an  Eastern  fable  which 
Ha  how  a  Sage,  being  divinely 
the  choice  between  great  fame 
fe  and  oblivion  afterwards  on 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  ne- 
lilst  living,  but  after  death 
glory  throughout  all  ages, 
e  former.  When  asked  why. 
d  have  chosen  the  least  wor- 
ird,  the  Sage  replied,  that  no 
ations  of  vain-glory  had  in- 
him ;  *  but,'  said  he,  *  by  choos- 
first,  I  cannot  help  but  gain 
nd  also,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can 
Bnjoy  it ;  and  for  this  reason, 
[  shall  continually  hear  all  men 


j)rai8ing  me  and  declaring  my  precepts 
to  be  immortal,  I  shall  end  by  believ- 
ing them,  although  I  have  myself 
heard  the  voice  of  Heaven  declare  the 
contrary.'  Robert  Southey  can  lay 
claim  to  the  same  enjoyment  of  un- 
dying fame  as  that  which  the  Eastern 
Sage  promised  himself.  During  his 
lifetime  he  was  assured  })y  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  intellectual  con- 
temporaries that  his  name  would  de- 
scend to  future  ages  linked  with  those 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  not  any 
one  of  those  who  told  him  so  believed  it 
half  so  thoroughly  as  did  RobertSouth- 
ey  himself.  There  is  indeed  just  this  dif 
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ferenco  between  Soullicv  .-iinl  tIm' sub- 
ject of  the  EastiTii  f.'il>l(',  viz.,  that 
JSouthev  did  not  chd  Uv  l»eli«ninLC  in 
his  own  immortality,  but  b.'i^'uii  Hfo 
with  so  }>lin<l  and  unw:i\>'rinLr  a  <'on- 
viction  that  lii.s  nann'  was  d«'s;in«'d  to 
live  forev«'r,  tlmr  he  himself  jK*rsuade<l 
more  peojde  of  tlieeertaimy  «»f  u  tlian 
ever  attem})te<l  tn  ilo  the  like  l>y  liim. 
He  rtppeale<l  with  triumphant  eonti- 
dencc  to  tlie  verdict  «ii'  posterity,  (Hi 
all  and  everv  oceasion.  if  a  eritie 
humljly  .suu:ge.>ied  the  possibility  of 
his  vers<»  ermtainin^'  defects,  or  his 
metre  )>eing  ill-<-hosen.  Southey  in- 
forme<l  him  that  he  did  not  write 
for  the  ignorant  living,  hut  for  a 
j)ostei-ity  which  '  s(niiier  oi'  later  j»i'o- 
iKmnees  unerringly  u])on  the  merits 
of  the  ease.'*  AVith  a  simplicity  that, 
tn  us  who  know  what  the  real  result 
has  been,  is  at  times  almost  tou«"hing, 
Southey  continually  hints  that  great 
and  deserved  as  was  the  a])plause  lu« 
met  with  in  life,  h<'  i-<'gai-ded  it  as  but 
a  drop  in  tln^  ocean  of  a  glorv  which 
was  to  last  as  long  as  the  I-jiglish 
language.  Well  is  it  for  the  worthy 
Doctor  that  ln'  (jbtained  so  liberal  a 
aliare  of  actual  tangible  jjraise  whilst 
still  alive  t<»  enjoy  it,  for  w;-  frar  that 
Ids  confident  visions  of  imuioKalitv 
jire  already,  less  than  fortv  vears  ahov 
Lis  death,  }»roven  to  be,  in  verv  truth, 

'  Siu'li  stuff  ii^  (iro.tiii>-  ;irr  tnndi:  ol.' 

Hisgi-eat  j)oen)s,  '  M(i(h„\'  '  Thdhilxi^' 
"  The  Cvrsr  o]  KfJKnnn,'  and  those 
others  winch  he  was  pleased  to  digrdfy 
with  the  name  of  Ej)ic,  remain  to  tes- 
tify by  thc^ir  portentous  length  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  failure.  The^(^  are 
the  works  which  Southey's  contem- 
poraries assure<l  him  would  '  form  an 
eiXKjh  in  the  literajy  history  of  his 
countiy,  convey  to  himself  ^  a  name 
perdurable  on  earth,'  and  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  a  character  that 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  by  which  it  has  been  preceded,  t  ' 
How  have  these  j)rophecies  been  ful- 

*  Preface  to  'Madoc.*    Vol.  V.,  Author^  Kd. 
f  Quarterly  Review.     Vul.  XIII,  1815. 


filled  ?  How  many  readers  arc  there 
who  woidd,  in  our  day,  think  of  look- 
ing for  anything  higher  in  these  i»oems, 
than  the  interest  which  Wlongs  to 
theni  by  reason  of  thcnr  plots?  And 
evr'ii  in  this  last  and  lowt»st  resj»ei.i, 
if  w<'  nnist  Judge  by  the  absolute  ne- 
glect into  which  they  have  fallen,  we 
fi'ar  that  th(^se — the  most  anihiiious  ' 
efforts  of  Southev,  by  which  lie  ft'li 
assunMl  he  had  gained  a  place  amon^J^t 
the  immortals — are  but  of  little  use  in 
keej)ing  his  name  alive  for  even  i 
generation  after  his  death.  Henieni- 
bering  that  many  i)Owerful  intellects 
set  gi*eat  store*  by  these  productions, 
when  they  tirst  saw  the  light  of  day, 
I'ritics  ha\(.'  read  and  re-read  thein, 
thinking  ])erhaj)&  at  times  that  tL»* 
want  of  percej>tion  must  lie  in  their 
own  natin'es,  but  they  have  again  an«i 
again  returned  batHed  from  the  charge, 
and  have  at  last  owned  themselves de- 
feate<l  by  the  invinci})ility  of  commoi. 
]>la<'e  and  <lulness.  There  are  fev 
])oets  who  have  had  the  goo<l  fortune 
to  enjoy  <luring  life  such  fame  as  fell 
to  Southey's  lot,  and  thei*e  are  few 
whose  works  have  so  soon  fallen  iut<> 
utt<M"  neglect.  The  reaction,  after  the 
tunnner  of  all  reactions,  has,  j»erhaps. 
been  t(K)  violent,  and  althou^'h  the 
po(jnis  which  were  for  long  adjudged 
his  givatest  can  nev(»i*  suc^cessfullv  lay 
claim  to  immortalitv.  Southey  lias  left 
behind  him  w<iik  which  entitles  hini 
to  a  ])lace  anumg  English  ))oets,  even 
if  a  lower  one  than  he  asj^ired  to. 

l\ob(»rt  Southey  was  born  at  Bris- 
tol in  the  year  1774,  f(  ui-  years  aft^r 
Wordswoi-tli,  and  in  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  where  lie  remained  more  than 
til n^e  yeai-s.  He  must,  thei-efore, have 
veiy  nearly  rea(die<l  the  natund  close 
of  his  school  career,  when  he  bad  th^ 
misfortune  to  be  expelled  for  setting 
on  foot  a  publication  called  The  Fl(^- 
g'lhtni^  containing  sarcastic  allusion* 
to  the  well-known  power  of  the  Head 
Master,  Dr.  Vincent,  for  wielding  th^ 
birch.  In  the  following  year  he  f^ 
ceeded  to  Oxford,  and,  as  wasnatur*! 
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lays  to  a  youth  with  poetic 
nd  generous  aspirations,  he 
iself  with  the  little  knot  of 
emocrats,  of  whom  Coleridge 

This  hand  of  enthusiasts 
y  Coleridge,  Southey  and 
roposed  to  emigrate  to  the 
rid,  and  found  what  they 
Pantisocracy,  an  ideal  state 
,  in  which  every  one  was  to 
rious,  virtuous  and  happy  ; 

a  hard-hearted  public  ob- 
refused    to    contribute   its 

regenerate  society  and  the 
IB  suffered  to  languish  and 
uit  of  funda  It  was  prob- 
ig  to  the  same  cause  that 
University  career  abruptly 
the  second  year  of  his  resi- 
\  he  began  that  uphill  strug- 
be  world  by  which  he  finally 
lour  and  competence.  It  has 
necessary  very  briefly  to  trace 
e  of  Southey's  life  up  to  this 
order  to  show  clearly  what 
beliefs  and  opinions  which 
him  in  youth,  and  to  con- 
n  with  the  widely  different 
i  opinions  which  regulated 
;t  in  after-lif&  The  world 
's  been  inclined  to  look  un- 

on  one  who  changes  Ihr 
politics  or  religion.  p]ven 
se  ranks  he  seeks  to  enUT, 
cx)ming  him  outwardly  with 
J,  cannot  resist  an  undetin- 
ig  that  it  would  have  been 
1  better  for  him  to  have  re- 
rue  to  his  first  priiicij)le.s. 
far  alK)ve  suspicion  may  he 
ity  of  his  motives,  the  mere 
le  has  abandoned  his  old  Ik^- 
r  ceases  to  be  cast  up  as  in 
a  reproach  to  him.  But  his 
eeds  to  be  very  clearly  de- 
d  before  the  world  will  be- 
. ;  the  impulse  of  the  great 
»f  people  is  to  impute  un- 
d  interested  motives  for  any 

in  creed  or  politica  Th(i 
larity,  the  rashness  of  accu- 
)  wicked  slauiders  which  be- 
ho  has  been  courageous  en- 


ough openly  to  declare  his  change  of 
front,  are  deplorable.  The  principle 
of  holding  a  man  innocent  unless  he 
be  proved  guilty  is  reversed,  and  the 
convert  must  unmistakably  prove  his 
innocence  or  suffer  universal  condem- 
nation. The  monstrous  injustice  of 
this  needs  no  demonstration  ;  indeed 
it  refutes  itself,  because  it  is  so  cer- 
tain that  obloquy  will  follow  conver- 
sion, that  corrupt  temptation  can 
rarely  succeed  except  where  the  re- 
ward is  so  large  as  to  be  easily  appar- 
ent ;  so  that  if  it  be  not  apparent  it  is 
almost  safe  to  conclude  that  it  does 
not  exist,  and  in  such  a  case  nothing 
but  the  highest  honesty  and  fortitude 
can  enable  a  man  to  face  the  inevitable 
storm  of  reproach,  which  is  the  lot  of 
the  deserter.  Tliat  a  man  should  hold 
the  same  set  of  opinions  at  forty  years 
of  age,  as  at  twenty,  is  no  cause  for 
pride  or  boastfulness  on  his  part;  it 
shows  that  he  was  either  pretematur- 
ally  old  in  his  youth,  or  that  he  has 
i-eached  maturity  without  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  ex|)erience.  No  one 
can  justly  blnme  Southey  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  lieliefs  which 
inspired  his  youth.  It  is  only  just  to 
assume  that  his  convictions  were  sin- 
cere and  his  motives  honest,  and  al- 
though he  undoubtedly  profitetl  in  a 
worldly  sense  by  the  changes  it  would 
l)e  monstrous  to  allege  that  he  was  in 
the  slightest  degi*ee  actuated  by  any 
Huch  expectation.  Southey,  however, 
unfortunately  for  his  i-eputation,  was 
not  content  with  the  simple  adoption 
of  a  new  set  of  opiniona  He  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  he 
had  previously  cursed  as  despots,  and 
lx\slavered  them  with  sickening  adula- 
tion ;  where  he  might  with  propriety 
have  become  a  follower,  he  deliber- 
atelv  chose  to  be  a  lackey.  Tliis  vio- 
lent  abjisement  it  was  that  diew  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  those  whose 
ranks  he  had  left,  and  against  whom 
he  turned  with  vinilent  hatred  ;  and 
this  it  was  that  barbed  the  arrows  of 
Byron's  scorn  : 
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'  IK-  I.:j«1  writtt  ii  ]  r:ii««  n  i-i'  .i  n  jikkIi-  : 

He  li:(i]  W  |i(t»  li  |i|-.iis,  >  .>t    .ill  k\U\^-  «  li.tt'  \'  r  . 
lit'   I.I.I   Wr'.tKIl   fnl    r»  pill  l".-*  l;ir  ;unl  W  :<l.  , 

All. I  tliiM  :ii;7ii'i*t  till-Ill  liiftj-it-r  tl;:i:i  -mi 
hnr  p.iiit  i>' -iniiv   In-  ■■ni-»    |i:'.|  .  r!«  •! 

Aloinl     :i  si)|iMiii-  li""!  ni'.i.'!  tl:aii  *tw\i«.  .-  i  .i  r  . 
Thi'ii  '_i<  w  a  hi.irt*  Miiti  .i.u  .i>  ii 
Ihiil  ti.rn'd  Ins    »-.i..-     .»).■'    "-iM   l-n.    ■'•■<  -1  l-i- 
skill. 

Col<'ri<l«(«Min<I  WonlswiUth  niKlrrwcnt 
rxartly  tin-  smiiu"  jmlitiriil  iiH'T.nnoi- 
l>h(>si.'^  ;is  Soutlitv,  liut  tlicv  never 
awak«*iuM],  l^'oausc  tln»v  nrvci'  <1«'sm*v- 
(*(],  om»-t<'iit}i  part  uf  the  aiiimosily 
witli  whicli  Soiitliev  was  iusllv  re- 
tcanlod.  Iti  171M,  when  Staithry  «iuit- 
ted  Oxfonl,  lie  was  lill(»(l  with  tlie  eii- 
tliusiasni  for  liberty  wliicli  the  events 

• 

of  the  Fi*on<'h  lievohitiou  ha«l  eiiLjeii- 
tlered  in  every  nohh^  and  unj^rejudieed 
mind.  Witli  tin*  exception  of  a 
vohini(»  of  shoi-t  verses,  j»uhlished  in 
oonjiinetion  witli  his  friend  Lovell, 
his  earliest  work  was  a  trage<ly,  enti- 
tled MTf//  7///''r/  written  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  how  desir 
ahle  are  liberty,  eonnnunism  and  per- 
fect etpiality,  and  how  absolutely  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  the  hapjnness  of  man- 
kind that  domineering  jniests  an<l 
de8])ots  should  disa})])ear  from  the 
earth.  This  production  is  chiefly 
characterized  bv  baldness  of  diction 
and  j>overty  of  thought,  but  the  no- 
bility of  its  j»urpose  gave  it  a  tem- 
|>oi*ary  success.  Sou  they,  however, 
soon  dis<»wne<l  all  that  it  contained  of 
gooil,  ami  in  republishing  it  at  the 
clos(f  of  his  life  did  not  attempt  to 
correct,  nor  even  to  otfer  any  apology 
for,  its  ycmthful  crudeness ;  ho  ap- 
parently thought  the  treatment  per- 
fect, but  the  conception  odious,  and 
the  reason  Ik;  gives  for  according  it  a 
place  among  his  works  is  that  *  it 
seemed  ])roper  that  a  ])roduction, 
which  will  be  specially  notice  1  when- 
ever the  author  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  the  biographers,  should  be  included 
hero.'  In  1795,  Southey's  opinions 
remained  unchanged,  and  in  this  year 
he  published  *  Jtxin  of  Arc,  his  first  * 
considerable  i>oem,  the  subject  of 
which  liad  been  suggested  to  him  hj 
Coleridge,  and  tlie  jx>em  written  two 
years    before    its    publication.       Al- 


tli<MiLrli  ^  J<*'in  ri/'vl/'c'  wai 
before  Sunt  hey  .'i(taine<l  hi 
yi'.ir.  it  :i]iproach(^s  as  nef 
t'pir  p<n'try  MS  any  om^  o 
mature  ami  more  pretenti 
tii)!!.  i  )ne  reason  for  th 
f<Minil  in  the  fact  that,  unlil 
*7//'  (.'tn'.sf  of  Krhmnn'  e 
nftntr,  its  snbie(*t  is  really 
of  epic  treatment,  an<l  in  t 
an  ar(h»nt  lover  of  j)atri 
i-ould  nr>t  fail  to  be  en 
least  in  conce])tion,  how 
might  be  the  pfH*tic;d  exe< 
a  ])oem  "  Jfxin  nf^trc  '  cont 
share  of  those  faults  and 
natural  to  Scmthev,  whi 
.spoken  of  later  on  ;  at  pre 
only  concerned  with  its  poli 
Writing  in  1S:^7,  Soutl 
says  that  *  the  chief  causi 
ounible  reception  was,  i 
written  in  a  re])ublican 
th(»re  can  be  little  doubt  o 
truth  of  this.  In  the  fir? 
the  poem,  the  Maid  of  Orl 
ducte<l  in  a  vision  to  th( 
eternal  woe.  and  beholds  t 
great  con(jneroi'8  of  the 
during  their  lives,  deluge 
with  bh)od,  an<l  as  she  < 
them  : 


'  A  <U-t-|»  :iM«I  hull'tw  v«»M'f  fnnn  one 

The  lu-ro  «'itTMjuor<»r  «»f  A^inonurt, 
Honry  "f  Ktiu'l:u)il  I  .  .  Wrirtolict' 
I  iniu:lit  have  rcitjii'd  in  liappinrx.s  ai 
My  »•  'flffiN  full,  inv  siihjfi"t>  initli-itii 
Anil  Plenty  aixl  I'royjKTity  li;i«l  l«»vc 
To  dwell  ani(>nc><t  thoni ;  but  in  evil 
.Seeiii;^  the  realm  of  France,  hy  faoti' 
I  thou'.;ht  in  prido  of  heart  tliiit  it  w 
An  easy  prey.  I  p  ■rsornted  th'>sy 
Who  tuu^ht  new  doctriiH-s,  thon(;li 

truth  ; 
And  wlion  I  heard  of  thousan*!**  by  t 
CwX  off,  or  bla.stc<i  by  the  pe>»tlI«no« 
I  ojilndy  counted  up  my  pro|>er  jrani 
And  "^ent  now  henls  to  »hiu(fhter.  1 
Myself,  no  blood  that  niutinie<J,  no  ' 
Taintinjr  niv  private  life,  I  sent  ahrc 
Munhr  anil  Ka|>e.' 

The  picture  thus  given  of 
was  suflicientlv  obvious,  at 
stantially  true,  and  in  th 
all  subsequent  editions  tl 
the  vision  of  Joan  was  e: 
the  plea  that  supernatura 
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>f  place  in  such  a  poem.* 
let  U8  turn  from  this  picture 
III.  to  the  one  pi-esenteil  to 
hey  in  *  The  Vision  of  Jndg- 
Dn  comparing  them  the  most 
er  of  royalty  will  own  that 

be  harsh  and  unjust,  the 
bsolutely  indefensible,  either 
re  of  taste,  or  of  truth.  In 
»  dedicating  *  The  Vision  of 
to  George  IV.,  Southey  calls 
ite  to  the  sacred  memory  of 
evered  Sovereign,'  and  pro- 
ilogize  the  House  of  Bruns- 
e  most  fulsome  terms,  con- 
ith  the  astounding  remark 
brightest  portion  of  British 
11  be  that  which  records  the 
mts,  the  works,  and  the 
Qts  of  the  Georgian  Age.' 
•eface  fitly  prepares  us  for 

itself,  which  is  a  vision 
I  to  tlie  poet  of  the  recep- 
George  Ill's  soul  met  with 
I  at  the  tnbunal  of  Heaven, 
accusers  are  called  foilh  to 
inst  him,  only  to  be  utterly 
itely  confounded.     We  will 

upon  the  wretched  taste 
d  justify,  to  a  poet's  mind, 
ui-blasphemous  conception, 
nerely  set  forth  Southey 's 
ealing  with  his  self-chosen 
rhe  powers  of  Hell  ai*e  first 
1  to  bring  forward  any  ac- 
hey  may  have  against  the 
md 

le  lurid  cloud  »  Demon  came  at  the 

lit  by  which  his  rij^htcous  rclgt)  ha<l 
led.' 

itous  demon  is  exceedingly 


pusillanimous  withdrawal  of  these 
ive  stimulated  Landor  Ui  revive  tlie 
the  Monarch  more  i>ointcdI.v,  in  the 
1,  which  occur  in   Gtbir,  itublished  in 

him  hut  the  bree^l  •ccurst 
1«  blew  blitrhtin;;  from  north  ca>»t," 
Tior  then,  nor  fear'd  tVie  'nAs  V  " 
red  the  demons  not  the  ((odh 
ndeed  bin  daily  face  tidoretl  : 
irrior.  yet  the  thou$<an(I  lives 
\  stonefl  to  exercine  a  Hliiijr, 
.Tuelt\  and  cold  canrice, 
mankind  ! address d,  aclorod  !"' 


shadowy  in  outline,  and  it  is  difficult 
at  first  to  understand  whom  or  what 
he  represents,  but  the  lines  which  in- 
form us  that  he  was  graced  with 

*  Numbcrlf**  fsces, 
?JumbtTle*9  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumour*,  and 

restlesn. 
And  with  numl>crlt»*  mouths  which  were  flll'd  wi!h 

lies  a.«<  with  •m>wK,' 

give  the  tiret  clue,  and  when  he  calls 
as  witnesses  Wilkes  and  Junius,  we 
Injcome  quite  certain  that  the  terrible 
fiend  is  the  personification  of  His 
Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Wilkes  and  Junius 
are  represented  as  damned  spirits  who 
have  been  allowed  a  short  respite  from 
torment,  in  order  to  attend  this  trial ; 
but  all  the  canons  of  decency,  not  to 
mention  goo<l  taste,  are  so  consistently 
violated  in  the  poem,  that  we  may 
pass  over  this  breachof  them  as  trifling. 
These  dialx)lical  witnesses  having  fled 
in  silence  and  dismay  (can  it  be  that 
the  good  Southey  dareii  not  let  them 
sj)eak?),  the  si)int  of  George  Washing- 
ton, of  all  possible  spirits  in  Heaven  or 
Hell,  ap|>eai*s  to  s|>eak  a  good  word  for 
his  ancient  fo<',  antl  he  does  it  by 
means  of  the  following  extraoixlinary 
utterance  : 

*Tl»ou  t*»o  didi*t  act  with  i]]>rif;ht  heart,  a»  befitted  » 

Sovereign 
True  to  his  sacred  tnwt,  to  his  crown,  his  kingdom 

and  people. 
Heaven  in  these  things  fulflll'd  iU  wise,  thoU|:h  in- 

MTutable  purpose, 
While  we  work'd  its  will,  doing  each  in  hih  place  a* 

l)ecame  him.' 

This  idea  of  a  [)artnerahip  between 
Washington  and  George  III.,  in  which 
both  were  working  for  a  common  end, 
would  be  intensely  ludicrous,  were  it 
not  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  comic  side 
of  the  picture  in  sori-ow  that  so  goo<l 
and  true  a  man  as  Southey,  should 
have  forgotten  his  better  nature  and 
debased  himself  so  utterly.  It  is  im- 
])Ossible  to  continue  further  in  the 
description  of  this  jK)em,  without  in- 
curring grave  risk  of  reflecting  some 
of  the  unctuous  profanity  into  which 
Southey  allowed  his  ultra-loyalty  to 
betray   him.     Suflice  it  to  say  that 
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Oeorge  III.  is  suppotsod  to  W  recoivod 
into  the  ro^on  of  bliss,  and  that  ho 
meets  there  amongst  otliers,  Itioliard 
1.,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Black  Prince, 
the  last  named  ljein<^  ratlier  a  curious 
proteg^.  for  the  author  of  '  Joan  of  A  rr. ' 
It  may  he  su|)j>osi-d,  lu)\vever,  that 
Henry  V.  himself  wouM  also  have 
been  there,  but  that  the  author,  some 
twenty  years  before,  liad  dis]>ose<l  of 
him  otherwise;  we  cannot  imagine 
any  more  valid  (»xcuse  for  his  exclu 
sion  from  such  a  company.  In  tht^ 
coui*se  of  tlu;  j)oem  (Jcorge  IT.,  that 
lieartless,  polished,  ])add<Ml  rujVian,  is 
thus  alludc<l  to  : 

■  lUjrlit  in  his  fjilhcr*-  si;j»s  tiatli  llu-  IJi'jrcJit  tnul. 
wa>  \hv  fniswtr  : 

ririu  liuth  he  provoM  and  wiw;,  at  a  limu  whtii 
wtakiio>s  or  errnr 

Would  have  sunk  u^  in  stiaiiu-,  :«nii  U»  ni'n  have 
hurried  Uis  headlunK, 

True  to  hiin:$elf  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven  has  re- 
warded his  eounsel.s.* 

The  two  points  on  which  Southey 
enraged  his  former  j)arty,  and  even 
disgusted  the  most  sensible  of  his 
friends,  were  adulation  of  (Jeorge  IV., 
whose  vices  were  notorious,  and  en- 
thusiastic, loud-mouthed  aj)prol>ation 
of  the  wars  with  France,  even  to  the 
f'xtent  of  justifying  them  in  their  in- 
ci^ption.  The  lapse  of  neiirly  two  gon- 
<iations  has  enal>led  a  calm  verdi(rtto 
^e  rendered  on  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  France  at  the  close  of  the 
eiuhteenth  c(»nturv,  and  tliere  are  few 
men  now  living,  no  matter  what  their 
}>olitics,  who  will  deny  that,  by  her 
action  at  that  time,  P^ngland,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  Europe  incurred 
a  grave  i-esjionsibility,  and  V>rought 
evil  forces  into  play  which  are  only 
now  exhausting  themselves.  The  fii*st 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  a 
friendly  nation  rendered  ])0ssible  the 
<;ai*eer  of  the  first  Buonapai*te ;  this 
led  to  a  second  interference,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
Euro|)e,  and  the  settlement  then  ar- 
rived at  i-endered  possible,  nay,  almost 
inevital)le,  the  twenty  yeara  of  Imper- 
ialism which  emasculated  France?,  and 
from  wliich  she  is  but  now  recover- 
ing.     Southey,    however,   cannot   be 


blamed  for  not  anticipating 
and  the  verdict  of  liistory  : 
\\'ho  wei'e  strong  enough  1 
and  bold  enough  to  denoun< 
siMjut-nces  of  England's  con 
few  indeed,  and  thev  met 
little  honour  during  life.  Bi 
/.N-  to  be  blamed  for  flatt<»rin 
Princ(^ :  he  himself,  a  man 
morals  and  most  exalted  so< 
must,  in  this  instance  at  1 
consciously  degraded  what  si 
been  to  him  a  sacre<l  art. 
to  be  supposeil,  however,  th 
of  *  T/ie  VLiion  of  Judt/m-e. 
unpunished  in  Southey's  life 
was  ill-advise<l  enough  to 
Preface  to  the  poem,  in  wl 
vcii^died  atjainst  what  he 
'  Sat^inic  '  school  of  poetry,  s 
ly  had  the  hardihooil  to  call 
law  to  devise  means  of  si 
those  *  men  of  diseased  heai 
])raved  imaginations.'  It  i 
cl(*ar  that  he  washed  to  den 
one  outside  of  Lord  Byroi 
iMlinburgh  Beyiewei*s,  who 
his  soul  by  their  criticism; 
reference  to  the  fii-st  nam< 
evident  that  Byron  took  uj 
gels  and  administered  such 
tion  as  i)oet  never  receive 
There  is  no  finer  example  oi 
withering  sarcasm  in  any 
than  Byron  *s  /V.svV;;/  of  J  wig 
contemptuous,  })iting  j)i*efa 
alone  annihilate  most  mer 
j)ung(?nt  wit  and  (»x(juisite 
the  poem  itself,  must  have 
Southey.  the  im]>ervious  ego 
and  tremble.  He  felt  hims 
to  cope  witli  such  a  giant  as  ] 
took  his  well-7iierited  jmnii 
silence. 

I        Southey  had  accepted  th 

,   Laureate  in   1813,  after  it 
offered  to,  and  declined  by,  f 
Scott.     It  is  stated  in  Lock 

!  of  Scott,  that  Soutliey  att 
condition  of  his  acceptance 

;  should  not  be  called  ui>on  I 
those  formal  odes  on  the  oc 
Koyal  birthdays,  kc,  whicli 
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dered  the  name  of  his  predecessor 
P^e  80  notorious  and    so  ridiculous. 
SoQthey,  however,   expressly   denies 
that  he  made  any  such  stipulation,  in- 
forming us  on  the  contrary,  that  im- 
mediately after  his  appointment  the 
New  Year's  Ode  was  called  for  and 
duly  furnished,  and  that  he  continued 
to  prepare  odes  for  any  occasion  on 
which  he  thought  they  might  be  de- 
manded .  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  disuse   of    the  custom  was  the 
gradual  work  of  time,  and  was  not 
accelerated  by  any  special  action  on 
Southey's  part     It  is  hardly  fair  to 
criticise  seriously  performances  writ- 
ten to   order,    such  as  the  '  Carmen 
TnumphfUe^  or  the  'CamienNuptiale;* 
they  drew  down  upon  the  poet  great 
and  deserved  ridicule  during  his  life- 
tune,  and  they  are  certainly  not  worth 
dilating  upon   after   his  death.      It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention   them 
in  discuaBing  Southey's  political  con- 
duct, because  of  the  proof  they  afford, 
that  the  violence  of  his  recantation 
fiX)m  his  early  opinions,  prevented  him 
^>x>m  rescuing  the  office  of  Laureate 
^>x>m  the  degradation   into  which  it 
^^sd  fallen  under  the  wretched  Pya 
J^t  has  remained  for  Mr.  Tennyson  to 
^demonstrate,  that  a  great  poet  may 
<^old  the  office  without  sacrifice  of  his 
dignity  as  a  man,  or  risk  of  his  reputa- 
^on  as  a  poet  We  have  said  enough  to 
'^how  that  although  Southey's  change 
^^  opinion  was  undoubtedly  patural, 
thoroughly  sincere,  inspired  by  high 
^otives  and  firm  conviction,  the  ac- 
tions which  resulted  from  it  were  un- 
^'orthy  of  so  good  a  man,  and  laid  him 
^pen,  not  only  to  the  aspersions  of  his 
^X)ntemporaries,  but  to   the  just   re- 
proach of  posterity.     An  ardent  loyal- 
^  may  become  a  sincere  republican 
without  of  necessity  being  a  regicide, 
but,  reversing  the  cases,  this  latter  was 
^e  part  which  Southey  deliberately 
<^K)8e  to  play.  It  is  not  that  he  changed 
Hii  opinions — had  he  been  from  his 
youth  upwards  an  enthusiastic  defen- 
^w  of  Church  and  King  his  course 
^ould  be  no  less  blameworthy — nor  is 


it  necessary  to  enquire  whether  his 
earlier  or  his  later  beliefs  are  the  best 
for  the  general  adoption  of  mankind  ; 
the  fault  with  which  he  is  charged  lies 
altogether  outside  the  discussion  of 
such  questions ;  it  consists  in  the 
proven  fact  that  he  flattered  and 
fawned  upon  his  Royal  friends,  and 
vilified  and  traduced  his  own  quondam 
allies;  and  this  must  for  ever  remain  a 
dark  spot  on  an  otherwise  bright 
escutcheon. 

To  turn  from  Soathey's  political 
career  to  his  social  life,  is  to  emerge 
from  a  heated,  unhealthy  atmosphere 
into  pure  air,  and  bright,  health-giving 
sunshine.  In  every  relntion  of  life,  as 
husband,  father,  friend,  he  was  alike 
admirable  and  above  reproacL  He 
was  severely  moral  without  being 
ascetic ;  nobly  generous  without  being 
profuse  ;  tender-hearted  as  a  woman 
without  a  woman's  weakness ;  ingenu- 
ous as  a  child  without  a  child's  ignor- 
ance ;  a  charming  companion,  a  faith- 
ful friend  and  a  tender  lover ;  he  was 
incapable  of  envy,  and  wilful  injus- 
tice was  impossible  to  him.  We  have 
noticed  the  chief  incidents  of  Southey's 
youth,  as  the  best  stand-point  from 
which  to  ix)int  out  his  faults  as  a  poli- 
tician :  but  in  order  to  illustrnte  fully 
his  virtues  as  a  private  citizen,  we 
should  have  to  refer  to  nearly  every 
action  of  a  long  and  meritorious  life. 
Fortunately  such  a  task  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  quite  unnecessary  to 
our  present  purpose ;  the  main  excel- 
lencies of  Southey  as  a  man  are  so 
patent,  that  a  brief  reference  to  the 
leading  events  of  his  career,  will  afford 
ample  evidence  of  their  existence.  The 
year  following  his  final  leave-taking  of 
the  University,  Southey  accompanied 
his  uncle  Dr.  Herbert  to  Lisbon. 
Before  he  left  England  he  manied 
Miss  fkiith  Fricker,  of  Bristol,  whose 
two  sisters  had  previously  been  united, 
the  one  to  Coleridge,  and  the  other  to 
South ey's  friend,  Lovell.  His  stay  in 
Portugal  was  not  a  long  one,  but  he 
wisely  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
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•.\n<\  to  liisknowltMlirc  <if  iln's«'l:ni:iuau'«*^ 
wr  owe  nc.'iilv  ;ill  i-I  ti:i-  u'ast  iiii- 
worthy     ]»:»rt    of    iii--     pnrii\.      l>nr- 

\n\S  llii^  .'il'SOllOt'  lli^  i  I'M  Ini  ;i;  l:i\v 
Lovell  (liril,  ;unl  Si.utli«N  .>  ri»iiilui-t. 
Id  his  \vi«low  is  om-  vif  iht-  jiol.'.»>si 
cpLsixlfs  of  a  ijoWif  lifr.  I  imiii''li,ii«'l\ 
upon  his  iviuni  to  Kiiu'aml,  :ilih«nji,'h 
h».'  liiniself  at  the  tirm-  was  so  |»<ini- 
that  li«'  (-ouM  not  (.laini  fh«'  wit"  tVom 
whom  ln'  had  pai'tnl  ai  tlir  •■hurfh 
doo\\  .SL>ut]i<*v  l»us"u'.l  liiiiist'lt  in  the 
attempt  to  olitain  a  j'ro\  isioji  fm-  Mrs. 
Lovt»ll.  As  stion  as  he  hatl  a  home  of 
his  own,  h«'  irencrotislv  invited  Ikt  to 
share  it,  and  tOi^tMher  witli  h^Tson  slic 
heeame  an  htHnmrrd  inmate  of  th<^ 
eeh^hrat^'d  ( Jreta  Hall.  Kor  sonu?  time 
Southev's  ultimate  ear^MT  was  niuer- 
tain;  he  tried  tlx-  law,  hut  thrcfw  it 
up  in  less  tlian  a  y^aw  and  ai^ain  visit- 
ed Portugal  ;  on  his  ifturn  ln'  ma<le  a 
trial  of  ollicial  litV.  bein^  .ip[>ointed 
Private  Seeretarv  to  Mr.  Corrv,  (^-han- 

ft  ^ 

cellor  of  the  H\ehtMjuer  for  Ireland, 
]>ut  his  unbiisint'sslike  hahits  rendered 
him  totally  untit  for  tht^  ])ost,  an<l  he 
wisely  antici])at(Ml  dismissiil  by  resig- 
nation. During  the  whole  of  this 
time,  however,  he  had  been  most  in- 
ilustrious  as  an  author,  and  had  met 
with  more  than  average  sucim*ss,  as 
far  as  reputation  went,  although  the 
peeuniary  rc^sults  of  his  labours  had 
not  been  very  eneouraging.  How- 
ever, he  determined  in  s|nte  of  all  dis- 
couragements, to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  life  of  a  student  and  a 
poet,  and  to  win  by  industry,  compe- 
tence in  the  only  career  for  which  he 
was  fitteiL  Before  his  short  trial  of 
orticial  life.  South ey  ha<l  visited  Cole- 
ridge at  Gretii  Hall,  and  in  180.*^  he 
joined  his  V>rother-poet  as  a  permanent 
occupant  of  the  houso,  and  thus  had 
the  good  fortiuie  to  be  classed  among 
the  Lake  Poets.  Here  the  two  fami- 
lies, Mrs.  Lovell  and  her  sou  being 
regai*ded  as  pai*t  of  Southey's,  lived 
amicably  together,  and  here  it  was 
that  Southey  formed  his  library,  tliat 
noble  collection  of  books  which  was 
his  chief  pride,  and  the  suj)reme  de- 


'iirlit  of  his  lifo.  Southev  lovi^l 
)>»)ks  will]  that  rare  loye,  which  d\t- 
I  illglli^h♦•s  thtMu  a»^  in  some  .sort  [m.m- 
SM{:al  frit'nds,  not  to  U' lii^htlv  tLrowi. 
ahi'lr  or  disreganled,  ev^n  wh^i  ali 
possible  ;^^M.)d  has  been  extraeteil  froiii 
the  11 1.  H«'  ajL^rt'j'd  with  Charles  Liimb 
in  thinking,  that  every  book  Las  aii 
individuality  of  its  own.  and  that  its 
outward  elothing  should  Ije,  in  some 
sort,  appropriate  ;  ami  that,  where  a 
l>o<.k  is  at  once  both  good  and  niro, 
'  no  caskt't  is  rich  enough,  no  cJising 
sutheiently  durabh?  to  honour  ami 
k«M'p  safe  such  a  jewel.'  His  l)Ooks 
were  magnificently  bound,  and  much 
as  he  lovrd,  and  deeply  as  he  studied, 
tho  inside  of  tlu'm,  he  took  a  ])ride  in 
their  aj)j)earanee  which  bes|x>ke  the 
true  book-lover.  In  this  respect  he 
])i'fsented  a  curious  contrast  with 
Wonlsworth  ;  the  books  that  Words- 
worth loved  wen;  few  in  number ;  his 
littlo  libi-ary  was  thumlied  and  tat- 
tered  and  dogs-eared,  and  he  cared 
not  hing  for  any  book,  merely  as  a  book, 
irn^spective  of  the  mformation  to  1* 
gained  from  it.  In  one  sense  thisdif 
ference  between  the  two  poets  was 
both  natural  and  characteristic  No 
man  ow^ed  less  to  books  than  Words- 
worth ;  no  poet  is  so  entirely  indebtetl 
to  them  for  his  name  and"  fame  as 
Southey.  Southey's  library  has  been 
well  called  *  his  wife,'  but  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  fitting  to  say  that 
he  regarded  each  book  in  it  with  the 
affection  of  a  father  for  a  child.  We 
can  call  to  mind  few  more  pathetic  pic- 
tures than  that  of  Southey,  old  and 
enfeebled  in  body,  and  still  more  en- 
feebled in  mind,  his  overwrought  in- 
tellect having  at  last  fallen  in  ruins, 
sitting  in  his  libniry  and  taking  dovn 
one  after  another  his  dearly-loved 
books,  gently  stroking  and  patting 
them,  and  then  hopelessly  returning 
to  the  shelves  the  old  friends  who* 
voices  had  become  dumb  to  him  for 
ever.  Southey's  methodical  and  in- 
tensely industrious  habits  astonished 
all  who  knew  him  ;  he  made  it  an  ab- 
solute rule  to  get  through  a  certain 
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t  work  every  day,  and  the 
he  produced  is  something 
His  poems  alone  fill  ten 
tunes,  and  in  addition  he 
tories,  biographies  and  ar- 
lout  number  for  the  Quar- 
other  reviewa  His  enemies 
im  of  being  a  mere  machine, 
I,  if  properly  wound  up  and 
,  to  produce  a  ready-made 
er  any  pattern  required ;  and 
certainly  had  a  groundwork 
Southey  himself  asserted, 
reen  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
e  he  burnt  more  poetry  than 
led  during  his  whole  life,  a 
1,  some  people  would  say, 
t  be  lost  sight  of  in  summing 
(ritorious  deeds.  If  he  had 
ttle  more  it  would,  perhaps, 
1  better  for  his  reputation, 
i  gratifying  to  his  critics, 
less,  the  untiring  energy  and 
a;  industry  with  which  S^uth- 
;led  for  competence  for  his 
id  glory  for  himself,  compel 
iration.       The    writings   by 

made  money  were  his  prose 
kM  an  instance,  we  may  men- 
,  for  a  review  of  Nelson  in 
erly,  subsequently  expanded 

fainous  Life,  he  received 
le  regarded  such  work  as 
idgery,  and  never  allowed 
rfere  with  his  incessant  toil 
lobler  field  of  poetry.  It 
lis  lot,  however,  to  depend 
r  fame  upon  the  works  that 
ed,  and  if  this  be  so,  his  in- 
id  the  integrity  which  in- 
will  not  have  been  without 
urd. 

any  years  Southey  lived  a 
id,  except  in  a  literary  sense, 
il  life  at  Keswick.  With 
•rth  he  maintained  a  pleasant 
se,   although  it  was  of  the 

equable  sort  which  springs 
rom  close  acquaintanceship 
I  any  strong  mutual  attrac- 
deed  their  habits  were  so 
•,  that  it  required  many  years 
ibout  anything  like  intimacy 


between  them.  Wordsworth,  the 
peripatetic  philosopher,  living  so  much 
in  the  open  air,  seeking  no  inspiration 
from  books,  and  hap])ily  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  any  uncongenial  liter- 
ary toil,  found  it  hard  to  sympathize 
fully  with  Southey,  who  rarely  stirred 
outside  his  library,  who  was  forced  to 
write  on  any  and  every  subject,  if 
thereby  he  could  earn  money,  and  who 
had  moreover  little  foibles  and  preju- 
dices inconceivable  to  Wordsworth. 
A  jesting  remark  of  Southey's  happily 
illustrates  their  dissimilarities  in  taste 
and  character ;  he  said  that  to  allow 
Wordsworth  access  to  his  library  was 
like  *  letting  a  bear  into  a  tulip  gar- 
den.* But  it  is  probable  that  the  ra- 
dical cause  which  prevented  an  im- 
mediate friendship  between  the  two 
men,  was  their  intense,  overpowering 
egotism ;  Wordsworth  could  brook  no 
one,  who  claimed  equality,  near  his 
throne,  and  Southey  had  a  full  sharo 
of  the  same  feeling. 

The  saddest  event  of  Southey's  life, 
and  one  which  displays  prominently 
the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
depth  of  his  affections,  was  the  loss  of 
his  son  Herbert.  He  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  that  for  him  earth  had 
henceforth  no  joys  to  offer ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  shadow  was  cast  over 
his  life  which  was  not  dispelled  on  this 
side  of  the  grav&  Among  Southey's 
published  works  are  some  fragment- 
ary thoughts  occasioned  by  his  son's 
death,  of  no  great  value  in  a  literary 
sense,  but  touching  from  their  sim- 
plicity, and  from  the  depth  of  afflic- 
tion which  inspired  them.  He  tells 
us  how  his 

*  Pla^'ful  thoughta 
Turn'd  now  togalTaod  eael.' 

And  with  a  moui*nful  reference  to 
the  shrinking  pain  he  never  ceased  to 
feel  at  any  mention  of  his  dead  son, 
he  declared 

That  nauie 
In  sacred  dleuoe  buried,  which  was  still 
At  mom  and  eve  the  never  wearjinif  thooie 
Of  dear  dlscourae. ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
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SoUtllt'V's      ]»livatr       Wit'.  Hf      iirViT 

souglit  wliiit    is  «"nuv«'ntiuii;illy  known 
as   *sooi(*tv,'  ;tltli(uiifli    ht*  •':ti]i«'<|    tin' 
re|)Ut}iti(»ii  MiiKin^  siicli  mm  as  \\«i!fis 
worth,  < 'nlfiitliTf    jinl    Mf   »^>iiiini\  ^.i' 
:i  l)rillijnit  ciiun  *-rsalii»n;ui.si,  ni'  ili--  in- 
riMiv<\  ar^»iti.'ir\    kiii<i  .  ;i   st\lt'  w  li-fli 
imist    liavt*     lii'i'ii     |»t'ruliaiiv     trllini; 
when  coiitivistt'tl    vvitli  < 'i)li'i'i«l«i[«'">  »'1«» 
•  jueiit    aii'l    invsti<'al    v<M'i>osit\.       In 
18.'^7    liis   p»'a<'<'ful,  .stu<li()iis    litf   was 
nulelv   slmkcii    I'V    tli»'    'h'atlj    ot   liis 
wife,  the  fh<M-ish«'J    an^l  faithful  <x>m- 
paiiioii  of  forty  yj'ars.  h<'l|M'r  in  all  his 
stnigglesaiul|H'<nnlshanTinallljis]>r()s- 
jHTitv.       H«T  l«>ss  was  snint'whal  va^iw- 
peiisJittH.!   fnr,  hdwt'vvr,  l»\    )iis  srcnn*! 
inaiTiage  with  Carolinr    llowh's,  the 
|M)etess,  whi)  L-«»ns«'nre«l  tu  coiufort  his 
ilecliniiij;  years,  an«l  alh'viate  th«*  <Iis- 
fress    of    a     snlitarv     oM    a^'o.      Her 
ati'ectionate    niiiiistratioiis    w^rr  soon 
painfully    nt'etled ;    tht*  inexprt'ssiljly 
siid  end  was   apj)nuu'hin<;    whi*n    that 
intelh'Ot,  s<.>  lon^  the   pride  of  its  p«>s 
st'ssor  and  tin*  hoast  of  his  companions, 
lapsed    into  childishness   and    the   ob- 
livion   of    ind)ecility.       Over    such    a 
scene  it  is  l)etter    to  draw   tht»  veil  ; 
when  a  life,  upon  the  whole,  nohle  in 
!i8pii*ation    and    successful    in   attain- 
ment, closes  in  a  darkness  worse  than 
death,  we  can  hut  how  our  heads  and, 
<H_*hoing  Southey's  own  words,  acknow- 
letlg4*  that,  in  such  a  case, 

'TIk-  tiruvo  1.-  the   ll<iii«e  of  Ildpe.' 

It  remains  n<>w  to  discuss  Southey^s 
merits  as  a  poet,  and  it  is  ordy  fair  at 
the  outset  to  point  out,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  for  this  gt?neration  to 
mete  out  full  justice  to  a  poet  who 
was  BO  unduly  eulogized  tluring  bis 
lifetime.  The  revidsion  from  extreme 
laudation  to  utter  neglect  has  been 
i*apid,  and  j)erha[)S  not  unnatural,  but 
the  very  violence  of  the  revulsion  may 
well  incline  us  to  doubt  whether,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  it  has  l>een  deserved. 
The  causes  which  combined  to  render 
possible  the  attainment  by  Southey 
of  gi'eat  reputation  are  not  far  to  seek. 
We  may  each  have  our  own  opinion 
as  to  the  intellectual  su]>eriority  or  in 


ferinriry   <>f   the   last    p-mTatitui  :ii,.i 
thisojje,  but  we  must   all  agm-  ilnit 
S.MitheyV  at;e  was  far  more  iiHlulijfi.t 
than  .»ui- oN\n.      It  was   ana-'j'f.fn- 
^  !•■■»'.     <Mid     an     age     of     intell«-H"tU8l 
i:ia:i[.s  ;    as   was  inevitable  in  such  .1 
case,  in    the    wake   of    the  giants  fol 
l<»w.'d  innumerable  pigmies,  each  with 
1 1  is  or  her  circle  of  adorers  scmndinu 
l«»nil  praise.s.      The  critical  acumen  of 
an  a^'e  that  could  endure,  much  m«'re 
idolize,    Mrs.     Hannah     Moi-e,    Miss 
Seward,  Hloomtield,  Montgomery,  aiid 
many  still  more  despicable  vei-sitien, 
cannot  have  been  v«'rv  grc»at,  ami  it  ii 
not   sur])rising  to  tind  that  Southev, 
wlio  was  himself  by  no  means  one  of 
the  |»igmies,  c(»mj>elled   an   adulation 
out   of  all   proportion  to   hu*  deserti 
When     dwarfs     were     mistaken   for 
giants,   it    is    not   wondei*ful   that  an 
honest  man  of  regulation  height  should 
have  had  several   inches  addfd  to  his 
stature.     The  association  of  Southev "s 
name    with    those    of    Coleiiilgi*  au'l 
AVordswonh,  and  the  {)Osition  he  for- 
tuitously   gained    among    the    Lake 
Poets,  had  also  nnich  to  do  with  tin* 
recognition  he  i*eoeived  as  being  bini- 
s«*lf  one  of  the  tndy  great.      But  above 
any  and  all  of   these  reasons  must  If 
reckoned  the  force  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  his  lirm  and  invulnerable  be- 
lief in  himself.     It  is  oft^n  said  that 
the    worhl    ap])raises  a    man   at  the 
valuer  h(^  sets  on  himself,  and  Southey 
is  a  remarkable^  instance  of  this:  he 
was  so  thoroughly  sincere  and  singl*^ 
minded,  and  ]K)ssessed,  moreover,  of 
talents    that    so    nearly    approached 
genius,  that  tliose  around  him  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  must  know 
best,  and  that  if  he  thought  so  himself 
he  really  must  be  the  greatrat  ywi  of 
his  age.     It  is  dilhcult  to  read  Southey 
without  entering  in  our  minds  a  silent, 
sometimejs     an     indignant,     protest 
against  tiie  judgment  of  his  conteni* 
poraries,  but  although  this  of  necetfitj 
renders  us  critical,  it  need  not  mal^^ 
us  unjust,  nor  blind  us  to  whatever  d 
real  merit  is  to  be  found  in  his  poetx?* 
It  was  recognized  by  unprejudiced 
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7en  in  Sonthey's  lifetime,  that  I 
lamental  fault  of  his  poetry 
rhat,  for  want  of  a  better 
istbe  called  its '  childishness.' 
t  epic  attempts  are  based  on 
uch  more  fitted  for  the  nurs- 
for  the  delectation  of  think- 
and  women.  They  are  filled 
giesy'  such  as  malicious  nurses 

0  terrify  children  with  )  they 
scenes  in  heaven,  and  earth, 

with  a  gaudy  brilliancy,  or 
'  darkness,  wluch  alternately 
3   mind  the    transformation 
id   the  demon's  haunt  in  a 
Ls  pantomine.     Such  was  the 
rk   he    chose    for    his  most 
IS  attempts  ;  and  he  displays 
t  unfortunate  predilection  for 
itine  in  all  his  poetry,  either 
Q  or  in  manner  of  executionT 
ids  are  almost  all  intended  to 
jle — and  if  they  had  a  little 
imour,  would  often  attain  to 
•tesquely   hoirible,   but — and 
lies  the  gist  of  the  matter — 
wrote  them  soberly  and  seri- 
rithout   a  thought  that  they 
issibly  be  viewed  from  a  hum- 
da     Payne   Collier  once,  in 
^y   of   mind,   spoke  of   the 
Oman  of  Berkeley,'  as  a  mock- 
ind  Southey,  furiously  indig- 
plied,  that '  certainly  this  was 
ispected  by  the  author  or  any 
rriends.     It  obtained   a   very 
;  character  in  Russia,  where, 
t>een  translated  and  published 
prohibited  for   this   singular 
that  children  were  said  to  be 
iod   by   it't     The   ballad   in 

1  may  certainly  be  well  adap- 
terrify  children,  but  its  effect 
reader  who  has  attained  a  less 
e  age,  would,  we  think,  ap- 
more  nearly  to  the  ridiculous 
the  horrible;  It  is  a  veritable 
'  tale,  fit  to  be  classed  with 
x\i  man  who  comes  down  the 


lev  U  admirably  sustained  in  au  article  in 

wfh  Review.    Vol.  17.    1810. 

eto  Southey's  works.    Vol.  VI.,  Author's 
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chimney  to  carry  off  naughty  children^ 
Nor  is  it  the  sole  example  of  Southey's 
power  in  this  respect     Most  of  hi» 
ballads   are  of  this  description,   and 
were  it  not  for  his  scathing  rebuke  to 
Mr.   Payne  Collier,  we  i^ould  have 
unhesitatingly  classed  many  of   them 
as  'mock-lMtllada'     The   childishneei^ 
which  Wordsworth  assumed  from  af' 
fectation   or  from  revolt  against  the 
worship   of   Dryden  and  Pope,  was, 
we  think,  almost  natural  to  Southey. 
He  never  touches  in  any  serious  way, 
upon   the   vast  problem  of   life;   he 
seems  afraid  to  contaminate  his  pages 
with  any  story  of   moving  passion,  or 
of  erring  human  nature;  the  affections 
he  delineates  are  those  of  parent  for 
child,  or  of  sister  for  brother ;  beyond 
this    his   simplicity    apparently  dare 
not    betray   him.      And   if   this    be 
universally    so    in    the    structure   of 
his  poems,  what  wonder  that  in  the 
execution  he  sometimes    degenerates 
into    a    childishness    which   outdoes 
Wordsworth    at    his    worst?      The 
exquisite  simplicity  of  perfect  finish 
and  harmony,   is   one  of  the  rarest, 
as   it   is  one    of    the    highest   attri- 
butes of  a  poet     in  our  own  day  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  shown  us  how 
delightful  is  the  simplicity  of  perfec- 
tion, but  to  compare  with  such  sim- 
plicity as  his,  the  following  lines  taken 
at  random  from    *  All  for  Love,'  an 
important  poem  of  Southey's,  seems 
almost  a  mockery  : 

'  And  he  had  heard  a  waking  voice. 

Which  said  it  so  must  be, 
Pronouncinjr  upon  Cvra's  name 
A  holiest  eulogy.  • 

'  Her  shall  her  husband  praise,  and  her 

Her  children  blest  shall  oUl ; 
Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously 
But  thine  ezcelleth  them  all ! ' 

When  Southey,  in  what  is  meant  to 
be  the  most  impressive  passage  in  a 
lengthy  poem,  puts  such  sad  stuff  as 
this  into  the  mouth  of  an  angel  from 
heaven,  we  feel  that  the  last  depth 
of  inanity  has  been  reached,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  he  should  some- 
times cause  his  merely  mortal  charac- 
ters to  utter  still  more  pitiable  com- 
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moiiplaco.  S(.inl.ljov"ts  Ualhuls  ami 
lyric  poems  are  full  nf  I'Xainitlt'S  of 
the  puerile  siffect^ition  intit  wliicli,  in 
common  with  niHiiy  ^reat.rr  jMu-t.^  nt 
his  Age,  lie  was  le«l  l»y  th**  clcsirc  tu  It, 
above  all  tliiii^%  natural.  W*-  t^«n 
discover  neither  juu'try,  imture,  nor 
art  in  such  verses  a^  the  f«»ll()V^  inf,% 
from  the  halhul  of  >^  .)//■  It>in'\>  Cliaw: 

'  rp  tin-  t'.\M  r  lU'li « K-.K  ro>, 
Hoinid  .iti«l  r-xiiiil  i)i<i  r<-iiii<l  : 

Ami  liMik  u|N'ii  tin.'  u:r"Wii:l. 

•  "  A  ciirH"  ■•ii  ihi  riii::<i-  hr  p  vkin^' 
Tin-  t'twrr  ! "'  1 :»;!'» •.■•■;i  <Tu«i, 
A-  wviT  lln-  vlmrcli  li;ittU-nit.ut"' 
She  'in-dt  witli  ;i  i'liLj  ^Iri-lr." 

Soutliey  lia»i,  nioreovei",  a  ehihlish 
love  for  the  huge  and  j»ortentous.  to 
which  he  gave  full  scope  in  77/'-  I'urst 
of  Kihmno.  an«l  TJniltthn.  The  extra- 
ordinarv  siluati(»ns  and  the  super- 
natural  agencies  of  the^e  poems  cannot 
be  siiid  to  spring  from  a  ])0(ttical  im- 
agination ;  they  only  jnove  that 
Southey  possessed  in  an  abnormal  de- 
gree the  power  of  invention  which  is 
the  essential  requisite  of  a  nui'sery 
story-teller.  Baron  Munchausen's  vera- 
cious history  is  amusing,  and  we  nmst 
confess  that  the  excellent  Baron  was 
not  deficient  in  imagination,  )>ut  it  is 
hardly  the  kind  of  imagination  \x\>o\\ 
which  a  great  poet  would  care  to  base 
his  reputation. 

Southey  never  allowed  any  of  his 
ideas  to  suffer  from  want  of  elabora- 
tion, lie  is  never  content  to  hint 
anything ;  all  must  be  explained  in 
minute,  lal>orious  detail,  so  that  a 
a  reader  is  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  poet  attached  undue  import- 
ance to  every  one  of  his  ideas,  and 
thought  nothing  which  passed  through 
his  own  mind  too  trivial  to  be  con- 
veyed to  his  readera  This  of  itself  ; 
challenges  criticism  ;  passages  whose 
weakness  might,  if  less  obtrusively  ! 
forced  upon  us,  pass  comparatively 
unnoticed,  compel  our  attention,  and 
force  us  to  take  exception  to  them. 
Southey  has  given  us  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  his  proneness  to  work  an 
idea  to  death  in  the  elaborate   addi- 


tions which  he  made  to  *  The  Dml's 
Ji'ti//./  I  his  well-known  satire  wu 
first  published  in  the  *  Morning  Port,' 
an«l  was  the  joint  ]>ro<.luction  of 
Southey  and  Coleridge;  it  originally 
consisted  nf  s«.'venteen  st-anzas,  and 
acconling  to  Coleridge  the  1st,  2nd, 
."bd,  \)t\\  and  IGth  stanzas  only  were 
'dictated  by  Mr.  Southev."  Southey's 
a«  count  <loes  not  openly  controvert 
this,  but  contradicts  it  by  iuiplication. 
In  the  *  Ailveitisement '  which  pre- 
cedes the  poem  in  the  author's  edition. 
Southey  presumes  that  its  authorship 
has  been  sulhciently  authenticated  l»y 
Coleiidge's  statement ;  but  in  refuta- 
tat  ion  of  Poi-son's  claim,  he  quotes 
the  *  Morning  Post,'  without  correc- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  versos  were 
written  V»v  Southev  and  *sul«equentlv 
shown  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  who,  we  be- 
lieve, pointful  some  of  the  stanzas,  and 
perhaps  adde<l  one  or  twa'  This  ac- 
count hardly  tallies  with  that  of 
Coleridge,  but  the  authorship  of  the 
vei-st^s — they  make  no  prett  nsion  to  be 
dignitied  with  the  name  of  j>oem— ii 
hardly  woHh  disputing  ;  the  only 
line  which  possesses  the  merit  of  bar- 
ing enriched  the  English  language 
with  a  proverb  was  undoubtedly 
Coleridge's : 

'  And  the  Devil  did  |^n,  fur  hi^  darling  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility.'"* 

We  oidy  allude  to  this  satire  as  illui- 
trating  Southey 's  unfortunate  habit 
of  expanding  to  the  fullest  extent  anj 
idea  which  he  conceived  to  be  worth 
anything.  In  his  published  worfc% 
edited  by  himself,  Th^i  DeviVs  Walk  i» 
lengthened  to  308  lines,  wherets  in 
Coleridge's  version  (which  we  beliere 
to  be  the  original  foim  of  publicatioD) 
it  consists  of  only  69  linea  ThevilM 
of  Sou  they 's  additions  may  be  guesed 
from  the  following  stanza  : 

'  Well  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  venr  far  daj, 

When  the  chaldron  trf  mischief  bolli 
And  I  brinfif  them  forth  in  batUe  array 


"This   quotation    is   from    Coloidge't 
Southey*H  reads  : 

*  And  he  own'd  with  a  frin 
That  his  favourite  win 
Is  pride  that  hms  bamiltty.' 
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UMirbroila, 
unite  And  tell  on  the  prey 
>  •«•  tprendinf  our  toik. 
>3ni  all  win  give  ini>uth  at  the  call, 
hark  away  to  Uie  spoils ! 
y  Qoacks  and  mv  lawless  Jacks, 
y*ConneUs,  my  pious  Mac-Donnells, 
h  Sydney,  and  all  of  his  kidney, 
and  my  tlrougliains, 
r  old  Jerry, 
{«  and  my  Doctor  Doyles ! 

of    extending    what  was 
.  short,  racy,  semi-political 

a  long  poem  would  have 
>  few  poets  but  Southey  ; 
I  idea  of  The  Devil's  Walk 
rety  undoubtedly  a  striking 
k  the  public  by  storm,  and 
uld  not  resist  the  tempta- 
>rking  it  threadbare. 
bey  apparently  never  even 
o  imjMut  a  dramatic  element 
ry,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair 
he  failed  in  this  respect  \ 
)8ence  shows  that  in  one  di- 

least  he  correctly  gauged 
wers.     But  a  poet  may  be 

the  dramatic  faculty  and 
with  a  vivid  human  interest 
3ter8  he  portrays ;  if  he 
so,  it  is  obviously  rash  for 
er  the  field  of  Epic  poetry, 
lid  deal  with  great  subjects, 
ions,  and  great  deeds,  and 
Jiem  in  such  a  manner  that, 
sing  divested  of  sublimity, 
ippeal  to  the  heart  as  well 
le     intellect    of     mankind 

characters  are  often  so 
pematural  as  to  be  alto- 
side  the  pale  of  humanity  ; 
clothed  in  mortal  flesh  and 
r  are  tedious  and  dull,  al- 
\T  impossibly  wicked  or  in- 
-feet     It  is  difficult  to  be- 

Southey  ever  drew  a  tear 
human  being.  That  he  can- 
ur  emotions  is  partly  owing 
)quency  and  elaboration  of 
[yts  he  makes  to  do  so  3  he 
he  ^ars  celare  artem^  and 
liis  finest  passages  leave  us 
uunoved,  the  very  laboiious- 
16  effort  defeating  the  end 

r  was  a  great  and  admirable 


master  of  the  English  language ;  his 
diction  is  pure  and  scholarly,  and  his 
choice  of  words  almost  invariably  feli- 
citoua  His  powers  of  description 
were  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  had 
he  but  kept  a  tight  rein  on  his  unfor- 
tunate verbosity,  he  might  perhaps 
have  stood  comparison  in  this  respect 
with  most  English  poet&  The  follow- 
ing gorgeous  passage  is  from  '  Thalaba 
the  Destroyer y  and  is  a  good  example 
of  Southey  at  his  best : 

*  Here  emerald  columnn  o'er  the  marble  courts 
Shed  their  in^een  rays,  as  when  amid  a  shower 
The  sun  ^ines  loveliest  on  the  vernal  om. 
Here  Shedad  bade  the  sapohire  floor  be  laid 
Ak  thouxh  with  feet  divine 
To  tread  on  axure  lii^ht. 
Like  the  blue  pavement  of  the  Armament. 

Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air, 
As  its  pure  subetance  Utathed  material  touch. 
The  living  carbuncle : 
Sun  of  the  lofty  dome. 
Darkness  hatli  no  dominion  o'er  its  beams  ; 

Intense  it  gluws,  an  even-flowing  spring 
Of  radiance  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source. 


'  Therefore  at  Shedad's  voice 
Here  tower'd  the  palm,  a  silver  trunk. 
The  fine  gold  net- work  growing  out 

Loose  from  its  rugged  lH>ughs. 
Tall  a8  the  cedar  of  the  mountain,  here 
Rose  the  gold  branches,  hung  with  emerald  leares. 
Blossomed  with  pcarK  and  rich  with  ruby  ftruii.' 

In  The  Curse  of  Kehama  the  de- 
scription of  Padalon,  the  Oriental 
equivalent  of  Hell,  is  impressive,  be- 
cause it  is  not  overburdened  with 
images  and  epithets,  as  are  so  many 
of  Southey's  descriptive  passagea  The 
following  lines  approach  nearly  to  ab- 
solute greatness : 

*  For  other  light  Uiau  that  of  dav  there  shone 
Upon  the  travellers  entering  Padalon. 
They  too  in  darkness  enter'd  on  UM<r  way. 
But  far  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,  as  of  a  flery  furnace  light, 
Fill'd  all  before  them.    Twas  a  light  which  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 
A  thing  of  comfort,  and  tbe  sight  dismaved. 
Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  Worid  of  Woe  ;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passaife  ;  onward  as  they  ride 
With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread  ; 

And  lo  !  the  regions  dr«ul. 
The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 

There  rolls  the  flery  flood, 
Oirding  the  r«dms  of  PsdiUon  around. 

A  Hea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be. 
Sea  without  bound ; 
For  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight 
Ck>uld  pierce  acr^iss  through  that  intensest  light. 

A  sinffle  rib  of  steel. 
Keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  scimitar, 
Spann'd  this  wide  gulpb  of  fira.' 
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Southey's  nobility  of  pur]>ose,   and 
delicacy  and  purity  of  execution,  ren- 
der his  j)oems  (with   the  exception  of 
his  political  ones)  faultless,  as  regards 
good  taste    and  ])ropriety.      H(^   may 
fail  to  attract,  he  can  never  disgust ; 
and  if  his  poetry  falls  short  of  the  high 
standard  he  aimed  at,  it  is  more  owing 
to  the  absence  of  great  qualities,  than 
to  the  presence  of  objectionable  ones. 
He  did  not  let  his  talents  lie  idle,  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  h(?  misapplied  them  ; 
his  en*or  was  rather  that  he  sought  to 
make  too  wide  a  use  of  them,  and  that 
he  attempted  to  climb  by  plo<lding  in- 
dustry to  heights  only  accessible   to 
the  eagle  pinion  of  genius.     Southey's 
narrative  power  was  also  veiy  consid- 
erable.    Although,  as  we    have  said, 
he  was  unable  to  invest  his  personages 
with  any  strong  human  interest,    he 
manages  his  narratives  with  a  skill 
that  prevents  him,  as  a  rule,  from  be- 
coming tedious.      A   reader  is   never 
deeply  moved  or  intensely  intei-ested, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  very 
often  actually  bored  by  even  the  long- 
est of  Southey's  poems.     If  we  forget 
that  they  are  intended  as  examples  of 
the  highest  forms  of  poetry  ;  if  we  di- 
vest   them  of  their  pretensions,  and 
take  them  as  they  are,  then  *  The  Curse 
of  Kehama^  *  Tludaha  Tlte  Destroyer ^^ 
nay,  even  *  Madoc,^  will  be  found  very 
tolerable  reading  for  the  sake  of  the 
stories  they  contain.     As  must  be  the 
case  with  the  writings  of  every  sincere 
and  whole-hearted  man,  the  character 
of  the  author  shines  through  Southey's 
poems.     His  egotism,   innocent  from 
its  very  intensity  and  out-spokenness, 
his  love  of  home  and  of  his  children, 
his  energy,  his  industry,  his  ambition, 
and  above  all  his  noble  desire  to  be 
always  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  in 
arms  against  vice,  are  all  conspicuously 
displayed  in  his  writings.   Such  poems, 
if  they  can  never  be  a  great  power  for 
good,  can  never  be  a  power  for  evil, 
even  in  the  most  innocent  or  most  ig- 
norant hands ;  and  this  is  praise  which 
many  poets  far  greater  than  Southey 
have  yearned  for  in  yain.     Southey 


at  the  close  of  his  life, 
chief  est  ])ride  and  great 
that  he  had  never  writtei 
on  the  score  of  its  moral 
desire  to  ex]mnge  or  to  • 
nobility  of  this  speech  li 
lute  truth. 

It  is  hardly  just  to  clo 

a  poet  who  is  so  little  rea 

without  giving  some  acco 

one  of  his  more  importan 

We  shall  select  one  of  S 

attemj>ts,  which  was  not, 

its  subject,  and  the  form 

ployed,  predestined  from 

failure  as  a  great  ix)em. 

the.  last  of  the  Goth^,'  Soi 

theme  admirably  well  si 

hands  of  a  great  poet,   f 

ment ;  and  in  j)lace  of  t 

metres,  and  jingling  meas 

lahaf'    or  *  The.  Curse  of 

clothed  his  thoughts  in  th 

garb — blank  verse.     The 

king  who,  by  his  misdeedj 

Moors  into  Spain,  is,  in  ( 

tragic.      King  Roderick 

offered  to  the  daughter  of 

ian,  one  of  his  most  pow 

so  incensed  the  Count,  th 

the   aid    of  the    Moors  i 

venge  upon  the  dissolute 

a   i^itched    battle.    Rode] 

feated  and  the  whole  co 

gated  by  the  Moors.   It  is 

that  Southey's  poem  begii 

in  the  moment  of  defeat, 

seeking  for  death  at  the  1 

foe,    is    miracu-tusly  ooi 

changed  from  a  sinner  int 

nounced  saint     He  esca] 

field  of  battle,  and  spends 

elusion  with  a  pious  herm 

the  death  of  his  aged  co 

obedience  to  an  inward  vo 

feels   to  be  divine,   he   i 

more  to  the  world.     He  £ 

divinely   appointed  mi8si< 

Spain  of  the  Moors,  bul 

himself,   and  remain  obm 

known.     The  manner  in  ^ 

ick  accomplished  this  end 

retired  to  die  in  a  hermit' 
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of  the  poem.    The  great  scope 
xercise  of  tragic  power  afforded 

a  subject  is  eaisily  apparent, 
thej  wilf  ally  throws  away  one 
lia  material,  and  hardly  makes 
use  of  the  remainder.  He  tells 
y  in  the  spirit  which  would 
Lmated  an  old  monkish  chron- 
v^ery  man  who  fought  on  the 
n  side  is  an  angel ;  every  Mo«r 
. ;  Roderick  is  so  impossibly 
that  we  cannot  feel  either  in- 
,  or  sympathy  with  him  ;  his 
Elosilia,  Count  Julian's  daugh- 
ada,  Alphonso,  Pelayo,  Pedro, 
i  the  characters  on  Roderick's 

endowed  with  the  same  per- 
uid  those  on  the  other  have 
iming  trait  to  enlist  our  pity 
our  feelings.  The  result  is, 
pite  of  a  great  amount  of  skill 
presentation  and  working  out 
tory,  the  poem  as  a  whole  is 
i  insipid.  There  is,  besides,  a 
al  too  much  praying  and 
oody'  talk  to  suit  modem  no- 
what  is  becoming  in  a  secular 
le  men  are  always  either  pray- 
utting  Moorish  throats  ;  the 
lave  not  even  the  latter  alter- 
Nevertheless  there  are  many 
.ges  in  the  poem ;  the  interest, 

never  absorbing,  is  kept  up 
)ee,  and  if  there  is  nothing  to 
r  pulses  beat  quicker,  or  our 
iten,  we  can  still  derive  a  cer- 
rare  from  the  perusal  of  ^  Rod- 
'•asi  of  the  Goths,'  The  follow- 
age  describes  Roderick's  re- 
be  world  after  his  drst  retire- 


humAO  kind  90  lonf  unseen, 
a  now.  Mid  through  the  streeto  he  went, 
mien,  and  countenance  like  one 
wlldered.    All  who  met  him  tum'd 
d  aa  be  pass'd.    One  stopt  him  short, 
>  hia  hand,  and  then  desired 
»tbic  speech,  the  mooii-Htruck  man 

With  a  look  of  vacancy 
^Tcd  the  alms  ;  his  wandering  eye 
KMiey,  and  the  fallen  King, 
n  royal  impreas  on  the  piece, 

0  a  quick  convulsive  voice, 

ike  laaghter  first,  but  ended  soon 
ana  mppreet ;  the  Mussulman 

1  gfaaaily  sound,  and  magnified 
Allah  as  he  basten'd  on. 
Oman  apinning  at  her  door 


Beheld  hhn,  and,  with  sudden  pity  touch'd. 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in. 
Took  bread,  and  following  after  caird  him  back. 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf, 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  mother's  sake 
Have  mercy  on  thee  !    With  a  look  that  seem'd 
Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her  and  stood  still 
Staring  awhile  ;  then  bumting  into  tears 
Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  relieved  his  heart 
Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swelling  thougfata.* 

This  passage  is,  in  its  way,  almost  per- 
fect, but  the  common- place  of  the  last 
line,  or  rather  the  last  line  and  a  half, 
jars  upon  us,  and  robs  the  description 
as  a  whole  of  much  of  its  force.  It  is 
the  worst  sort  of  pleonasm  to  con- 
clude such  a  picture  by  informing  ua 
that  the  king's  heart  was  full,  and 
that  his  tears  relieved  it.  The  future 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Moors 
and  the  expulsion  of  this  unhappy 
race  from  Spain  is  thus  alluded  to  : 

What  Joy  might  these  prophetic  scenes  have  given  ? 
What  ample  vengeance  on  ihe  Mussulman. 
Driven  out  with  foul  defeat,  and  mad6  to  feel 
In  Africa  the  wrongs  he  wrought  to  Spain  ; 
And  still  pursued  by  that  relentless  sword. 
Even  to  the  farthest  orient,  where  his  power 
Received  its  mortal  wound.' 

No  poet,  least  of  all  an  historian  as 
Soutliey  was,  should,  even  in  a  poem 
directed  against  the  Moors,  have  glo- 
ried in  the  foul  and  treacherously  cruel 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  a 
gallant  and  highly  cultivated  race.  As 
a  fair  example  of  Southey's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Nature,  the  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  : 

'  The  slh'er  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past. 

And  now  into  its  airy  elements 

Resolved  is  gone  ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 

Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 

Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 

Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around. 


They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 

Whose  murmurs,  a<i  the  wind  arose  or  fell, 

Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 

And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far, 

Began  her  solitary  song ;  and  pour'd 

To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stn^nger  strain 

Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 

The  new-bom  day.    Her  deep  and  thrilltng  song 

Seem'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 

The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 

Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love.* 

There  are  numerous  accounts  of  bat- 
tles in  this  poem,  whose  vigour  would 
be  considerably  enhanced  were  they 
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not  quite  s(^  wordy  :  \\\*-  li»>t  sjuM-i- 
meii  is  tlic  Imsi  irrrat  CfUnitMi  in  wliirli 
Koderick  tin  ally  l'i-«'ak.s  \\\v  |.ii\v«*i'  of 
tilt*  Moors. 

•  TI.I1-.  1. 1    li-.i  ■.    !  ■-  w  .■•  . 

SniitiuijC  ainl -I.iv  in^  liiT -'..'l.  ■  I  .    i-t   i   -i.-i  ruin-^. 
Till  he  U'liiltl  wlnii- i.r    .1  t;.  i      r  ..: 
Kbba  itrforiiiiii}:  wril  a  -.1.1  it     ti!t. 
iH-ali  totln.-  r>::)it  :tl.>i  1>  It  l.i>  ■  •  i-:  \   M    u< 
With  mutual  \:\.\:.v  tin  \  mit.      11, •  r*  >.•.:.a■il■ 
lli^|llay^a  s^ciimtiir,  tin  s|.li  i|.i.,i  j.r 
(»f  Waliii  frmii  I»:iii.ii.-'U-.  '•••nt      1*  Jitit 
Kinb«»>ta*ii  Willi  ;»'!  ni>«.  i'^  iil.iJi  .  1  \»  rir<f  -**'  1. 
Which,  likf  .1  inirri-r  '•i^itiklnj  i..  'I.i  --i  i.. 
With  iluzzliii;;  »i.UiiiliMir.  M.tsluil.   '11:.  M"\\\    li-J*  i:t.-» 
liis  («hit'ld,  ami  *•[>  it^  i  iin  n  •  •  ivt  •!  rl.i   1  .l::v 
I>rivi'n  frujii  its  :iiin  .i^uji .  :iiiil  '•:  n-  I'-rn- 
Diiiiinish'il.     Maii>  .1  fiuitr:iti  "tiLLj   w.i-.imlt 
Oti  cither  part.  :itiil  iijiiii.\   :i  (••m  umi  thtu^i 
Aiiii'd  and  r(;l>ato)  ;  n.ati.\  ;i  ij^  :(•!:>  Iil>iw 
Straijfht  ur  r-  vtT»f,  'li  l:\rri'(l  arni  r-  \>*  \W*\. 
Kixlerick  at  UiijLMh  witli  l.»tt«r  ^piiil  Imtj.  rrachM 
TIh' apost;it«''>tiirli;Ui.   .ili'l  tlirUL^h  :ill  «t-    fi-|il«, 
Th»:  trur  «'arit:i'Ti;iM  wr.ii-iM  tiuikni,^  w.i\ 
AttaiiiM  \i\^  f'-f"  l.i;iii      ^\  Pt<  li.  (Ml  :i\iii;.'i-r  crii-il, 
It  roino  fn»ni  KiiUriik  •«  h.U'ii 

Klalforiito  a.s  this  is,  it  fails  to  stir  the 
1>1<xm1,  fnr  it  w.'ints  tlir  trrsr  and  p'u- 
pliic  touclios  whivli  irivf  to  words  life 
and  reality  ;  it  is,  nior»'ovfr,  too  cvi- 
d(*nt  an  imitation  of  Milton  to  possess 
any  potent  >italityof  its  own.  We 
have  endeavoured  in  the  ahove  ex- 
tracts, to  show  th»'  jHM't  at  his  best, 
but  it  is  onlv  just  to  sav  that  the 
structure  <»f  Soutlicv's  blank  vcise  is 
not  always  so  <^ood  as  in  the  sj>eci- 
niens  we  havr  cited.  Kv«*n  in  inip()r- 
tant  jiassiiges  meant  to  im]»n\ss  or  af- 
fect the  reader,  his  versr  is  sometimes 
little  else  than  j»rose  cut  into  lengths. 
Take  for  instance  the  following  sj»eech 
of  Alphon.so,  newly  e8caj>ed  from 
bondage,  and  about  to  revisit  the 
Lome  of  his  cliildhood,  and  write  it 
without  the  adventitious  ai<l  derived 
from  the  division  into  lines,  and  see 
how  it  reads  : 

*  How  then,'  exclaimed  the  boy, 
*  shall  I  discharge?  the  burthen  of  this 
happiness  ?  How  ease  my  overflow- 
ing soul  ?  Oh  I  gracious  God  !  shall  I 
behold  my  mother's  face  again  ?  my 
fathers  hall  — mv  native  hills  and 
vales,  and  hear  the  voices  of  their 
streams  again  1 ' 

Many  worse  examples  might  be 
given,  but  it  wouhl  l)e  ungenerous  to 
criticize  in  a  carping  spirit,  a  i>oeEp 
which  we  have  selected  as  being  the 


liiu'lirst  of  Sonthev's  efforts  in  tLe field 
ii.  which  he  fon<lly  lioped  to  win 
(ternal  n-nown.  Ju<lged  as  a  whok 
■  liin/rn'r/.  thr  I  it  at  of  thi  Oofh*^'  is  a 
more  than  res j»ect able  j>erformani'e; 
Lfi^'Mt  it  is  n(»t,  but  it  is  verv  far  re- 
nuiViMl  from  bt»ing  contemptible. 

\V<-  ha VI'  h*ft   ourselves  little  %\m\<» 
f'ti-    any     adetpiate     consideration  of 
S^futhi'V    as    a    prose    writer,    but  it 
Mould  be  eminentlv  unfair  to  nass It 
altt»gethcr  unnoticed  the  works  u|ion 
wlii«h  his  really  enduring  reputation 
w  ill  probably  depend.      His  historical 
works, '  Thu  I  list  or  If  of  DruziV  and  'The 
Hii<tt}nf<tf  tlif  l*pn'uisuhir  irur,^  dr.,  we 
shall  not  s]>eak  of,  as  we  have  not  4 
thorough  pei-sonal  knowledge  of  them. 
Mis  bi<>gra])hies,  ^  Th^  Lite  of  HW**/ 
and  *  Thr  Life  of  Sdsou,'  an*,  however, 
wi«lely  n»ad,  and  *  The  Doctor  *  sLould 
cc^mmanil  a  far  wider  circle  of  I'eaden 
than  it  j»ossess<*s  in  the  present  dny. 
Southey's  prose  is  jmre,  lucid,  aii<l  in- 
cisive ;    he  is  eloquent  without  effort, 
graphic  without  l>eing  theatrical,  and 
tender  without  a  suspicion  of  affecta- 
tion.     The  'Life  of  Nelson'  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  skilful  of  all 
biographies, and  second  in  charui  toone 
ah.>ne — Irving's  *  Life  of   iiMm\.\k 
Southey's  task  was,  however,  a  more 
anluous  one  than   Irvings  ;  to  com- 
]»ress  into  a  short  compass  all  the  sal- 
ient acts  in  a  life  so  active  and  so  full 
of  incid(»nt  as  Nelson's,  would  seenif 
even  if  done  in  a  p(»rfunctoiy  manner, 
sutliciently  ditHcult ;  but  so  to  com* 
jjress  them  as  to  illustrate  fully  evei^- 
thing  of  imjKn-tance  either  in  the  life 
or  the  character  of  the  hero,  thereby 
investing  the  work  as  a  whole  with  a 
genuinely  deserved  air  of  completeneft 
would  seem  well-nigh  impossible.  Bu* 
this  is  what  Southey  set  himself  to  do, 
and  he  has  succeeded  so  thoroughly, 
that  his  *  Life  of  NeUon  '  will  live  a» 
one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  it* 
kind  in  the  English  language.     Brief 
as  is  our  remaining  space,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  ()uoting  an  example  of 
Southey's  nervous  and  beautiful  prose* 

*The   i>eoi»le   of   England  grieved 
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leral  ceremonies  and  pablic 
nts  and  posthumouB  rewards 
which  they  could  now  bestow 
0,  whom  the  king,  the  legisla- 
i  the  nation  would  have  alike 
i  to  honour;  whom  every 
would   have  blessed ;   whose 

in  every  village  through 
le  might  have  passed  would 
kened  the  church-bells,  have 
chool-boys  a  holiday,  have 
hildren  from  their  sports  to 
n  him,  and  ''old  men  from  the 
comer/'  to  look  upon  Nelson 
died.  The  victory  of  Trafal- 
celebrated,  indeed,  with  the 
»rms  of  rejoicing,  but  they 
thout  joy ;  for  such  already 

glory  of  the  British  navy. 

Nelson's  surpassing  genius, 

surely  seemed  to  receive  any 

from  the  most  signal  victory 

r  was  achieved  upon  the  seas  : 

destruction  of  this  mighty 
'  which  all  the  maritime 
of  France  were  totally  frus- 
aitUy  appeared  to  add  to  our 
or  strength;  for,  while  Nel- 
living  to  watch  Uie  combined 
B  of  the  enemy,  we  felt  our- 
:ure  as  now,  when  they  were 
r  in  existence;  ♦  ♦  *  *  The 
imphant  death  is  that  of  the 
Jie  most  awful  that  of  the  mar- 
briot ;  the  most  splendid  that 
3ro  in  the  hour  of  victory  : 
te  chariot  and  the  horses  of 
9een  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's 
>n,  he  could  scarcely  have  de- 
1  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory, 
eft  us,  not  indeed  his  mantle 
ition,  but  a  name  and  an  ex- 
hich  are  at  this  hour  inspir- 
lands  of  the  youth  of  England; 
rhich  is  our  pride,  and  an  ex- 
lich  will  continue  to  be  our 


shield  and  our  strengtL  Thus  it  k 
that  the  spirits  of  the  great  and  the 
wise  continue  to  live  and  act  after 
them.' 

In  *The  Doctor,*  Southey  made  an 
ambitious  attempt  to  produce,  as  he 
himself  said,  a  compound  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  Bur- 
ton. There  is  little  of  the  true  Rabel- 
aisian or  Shandean  humour  in  the 
book  ;  in  this  respect  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  Tristram  Shandy  on  stilts 
with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  but  there  is 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Montaigne,  and 
in  wealth  of  quotation  it  resembles 
old  Burton.  We  remember  coming 
across  '  Tfie  Doctor,*  for  the  first  time, 
at  that  omnivorous  age  when  we  vora- 
ciously devour  anything  and  every* 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  on 
that  occasion  we  religiously  read 
through  the  seven  volumes  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  cannot  say  that 
it  is  a  book  which  lends  itself  natu- 
rally to  such  a  course,  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  while  away  an  hour 
pleasantly,  and  perhaps  profitably. 
Open  it  at  random,  at  any  page,  and 
we  may  be  sure  of  some  curious  in- 
formation quaintly  and  agreeably  im- 
parted. 

We  have  considered  Southey  as  a 
man,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  poet ; 
and  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
him  a  large  measure  of  praise,  we  have 
endeavoured  at  least  to  do  him  justice. 
The  decisions  of  one  generation  with 
regard  to  a  poet's  merits,  are  often  up- 
set by  a  succeeding  one,  and  it  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibilities  that  Southey 
may  yet  in  some  future  age  be  regard- 
ed as  a  great  poet  Meantime,  we  can 
only  judge  him  as  he  appears  to  our- 
selves, and  we  trust  we  have  done  so 
without  harshness  or  prejudice. 
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f  I  "^HE  trial  l»y  jury  m  fiiiiiiiiHl  cMsrs 
-X  lias,  in  tljf  niotluT  Ifiiid,  agt>, 
added  to  a  long  rocoiil  of  instances 
of  defeat  of  tyranny  an<l  o])]>ressi(»n, 
to  recoinuiend  it.  JJriti^h  liberty  has 
always  been  di*ai'  to  the  liiitisb  lirart. 
The  man  or  ni<*n,  king  (»r  commoner, 
who  would  seek  to  deprive  a  I^ritish 
subject  of  that,  his  l>irth-rigiit,  wouM 
be  looked  U|M)n  as  «leM-rving  of  the 
severest  rcpn^l nation.  The  jjriuciple 
that  no  man  shouM  be  sul)jected  to  a 
trial  for  crime  without  a  finding  of 
twelve  of  his  fell<>w-men,  calh*d  a 
grand  jury,  that  there  was  something 
lie  should  be  tried  for,  has  always, 
from  the  days  of  'Magna  Charta  '  to 
the  present  time,  be<'n  treated  as  one 
of  the  safe-guards  of  '  British  liberty.' 
Not  onlv  was  a  iiartv  accused  of  crime 

%'  I  » 

not  to  be  put  on  tiiil  without  the 
sanction  of  a  grand  juiv,  but  he  could 
not  be  convicted  of  the  crime  till 
twelve  other  of  his  fellow-subjects  pro- 
nounced him  guilty.  The  first  inno- 
vation on  the  imjjortant  jjrinciple  that 
an  accused  party  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  trial  by  jury  was  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the 
20th  year  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign  (Consolidated  Statutes  of 
Canada,  cap.  105),  by  which  jurisdic- 
tion was  conferred  on  Recorders  of 
cities,  and,  by  27  and  28  Vict,  cap. 
34,  extended  to  police  magistrates,  to 
try  and  summarily  convict  for  certain 
offences,  as  larcenies  and  certain  as- 
saults and  other  misdemeanors  speci- 
fied. If  the  accused  were  found  guilty, 
the  recorder  or  j)olice  magistrate 
could  sentence  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  common  jail  for  a  period  not 


exceeding  tJucr  nitinfli>.  This  Act  vas 
extended  by  the  Act  of  32  ami  '^'^ 
A'ictoria,  cap.  32,  by  which,  for  similar 
ofl'ences  as  those  specified  in  ConsoL 
Stat.  U.  C,  caf>.  105,  and  in  eases  of 
hircenies  where  the  gooils  stolen  (li<l 
xof  f\r.ce((/  ><J0  in  value,  the  jwliee 
magistrate  was  empowered  to  try  the 
accuse<l  ])arty  with  his  own  consent, 
and  if  found  iniiltv  convict,  andacou- 
viction  under  the  Act  was  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  conviction  upon  in- 
di(?tment  for  the  same  offence  would 
have  had.  By  tlie  32nd  and  33rJ 
Vict.,  cajK  35  (Dominion),  any  person 
committed  to  jail  for  trial  on  a  charge 
of  b(4ng  guilty  of  any  offence  for 
wliich  he  might  be  tried  at  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  may, 
with  his  own  consent,  l>e  tried  out  of 
Sessions,  and  convicted  and  sentenced 
by  the  judge.  By  the  Ontario  Act  ot 
30  Vict.,  cap.  8,  sec.  57,  the  Judge  of 
any  County  Coui-t  or  the  Junior  or 
Deputy  Judge  thereof  authorized  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  tlie General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  is  constituted  a  Court 
of  Record  for  the  trial  out  of  Sessions, 
and  without  a  jury,  of  any  person 
comniitteid  to  jail  on  a  charge  of  being 
guilty  of  any  offence  for  which  such 
pei-son  may  be  tried  at  a  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  for 
which  the  person  so  committed  con- 
sents to  be  tried  out  of  Sessions. 

The  next  Act  which  requires  especiw 
notice  is  an  Act  of  38  Victoria,  cap- 
47,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  mor« 
si)eedy  trial  before  Polite  MaijistmUi 
in  the  Frorince  of  Ontario  of  persons 
charged  with  felonies  or  misdemeAD' 
ors.'     By  this  Act  police  magistratei 
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)wered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  accused  of  avy  anme 
h  he  may  be  tried  by  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
luch  accused  parties,  and  if 
ilty  by  the  police  magistrate 
f  be  sentenced  by  him  to  the 
nishment  they  would  have 
ble  to  if  tried  by  the  Gene- 
ions.  As  the  General  Ses- 
the  Peace  have  jurisdiction 
Qost  of  the  high  crimes,  ex- 
dtal  felonies,  forgery,  libel, 
it  will  be  seen  what  immense 

here  given  to  a  sole  occupant 
icial  bench,  the  police  magis- 
3  being  entrusted  with  the 
ver  as  a  whole  Court  of  Gene- 
ons  of  the  Peace,  composed 
cperienced  judge,  county  at- 
jrand  and  petty  jury.  In 
e  police  magistrate  has  juris- 
»  try  offences,  for  which  if 
ner  be  found  guilty,  he  has 

sentence  him  to  be  com  mi  t- 
e  Provincial  Penitentiary  or 
»mmon  jail    for  two  years,  in 

manner  as  the  General  Ses- 
^ht  do  after  a  conviction  ob- 
ter  full  investigation  of  the 
a  grand  jury  and  a  petty  jury 
judicial  mind  of  an  experi- 
dge  brought  to  bear  on  the 
at  issue  between  the  Crown 

subject  Every  conviction 
3  Act,  it  is  also  declared,  shall 

same  effect  as  a  conviction 
ictment  for  the  same  offence 
ive  had.  As  if  to  add  a  re- 
of  cruelty,  it  is  enacted  that 
;tion,  sentence,  or  proceeding 
e  Act  shall  be  quashed  for 
orm,  and  no  warrant  of  com- 
upon  a  conviction  shall  be 
by  reason  of  any  defect  there- 
3  therein  alleged  that  the  of- 
as  been  convicted  and  there 
I  and  valid  conviction  to  sus- 

same.       What   a   wide  de- 

8   this  from  old  established 

any  party   accused   should 

3enefit  of  a  trial  by  his  peers  ! 

ither  a   grand  or  petty  jury 


investigate   the  charge,  but  a  police 
magistrate,  and  he,  not  necessarily  a 
lawyer  or  skilled  in  the  law,  is  made 
judge   of  both   Law  and  FacL     The 
anterior  principle  was  that  the  judge 
should  decide  the   law  and  the  jury 
pronounce  on  the  fact     By  this  stat- 
ute a  ])olice  magistrate  is  vested  with 
despotic  power  without  appeal  to  try 
both  law  and  fact,  and  on  conviction 
sentence   the   prisoner  in  some  cases 
to  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary, 
in  others  to  years'  imprisonment   in 
the   common    jail.     Despotic    power 
may  well    be  wielded  in   uncivilized 
countries — -at  Ujiji,  in  dark   Africa, 
at  Unyanyembe,  or   on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  but  ought  not  to  exist  in  a 
free  country.     The  law  is  founded  on 
the    principle    that    accused    parties 
may  not    wish    to    be   under    accu- 
sation  for   a  period   of   time   before 
they    can     be     brought    before    the 
regular   tribunal  for  jury  trial,  and 
therefore,  may,  with  their  own  consent, 
be    tried    by    this    one-man-power,  a 
police    magistrate.       But  when    the 
bailable   nature    of    offences   is  con- 
sidered, and  when   it  is  further  con- 
sidered  that    the   parties   accused  of 
crime  brought  before  a  police  magis- 
tnite  are  in  many   cases  half  idiots, 
mentally       incapable,     from      drink 
or  nervous  incapacity,   to   determine 
whether  they  desire  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  or  not,  with  no  counsel  to  advise 
them,  suddenly  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  how  idle  is  it  to  say  that 
consent   or   non-consent  should  have 
weight  in  such  cases  !     And  what  is 
the  delay  in  such  cases  to  be  compared 
with  the  danger  of  absolute  injustice 
being  done  when  a  prisoner  is  tried  by 
a  police  magistrate  who  knows  he  is 
acting  without  appeal,  and  determin- 
ing  the  guilt    or    innocence  of   the 
prisoner,  when  the  evidence,  if  sifted 
by  competent  counsel  or  an  intelligent 
jury,  might  be  the  moans  of  shewing 
the  party  on  trial  an  innocent  man. 
Not  long  since  a  deaf  and  dumb  mute 
was   placed   in   a   police  court  dock, 
chai^ged  with  crime.     He  was  asked 
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hy  hia  worship  if  he  wouM  Ikj  tried 
by  him  or  a  jury  ?  Pk^ing  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  stood  dumb.  He  had  no 
counsel.  A  slate  was  j)roduced  and 
the  question  aske<l.  A  polic^eman 
and  the  magistnito  thought  the  court 
had  got  his  consent !  The  consent, 
such  as  it  was,  placed  him  on  trial, 
and  he  was  convicted  by  his  worsliip 
and  sent  to  j»ri«on.  Of  what  value 
vas  this  kind  of  consent  ? 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instan- 
ces which  might  be  cite<i  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  dangerous  law.  What 
are  callcnl  Interim  Sessions,  tiials  by 
a  Judge  of  Sessions  without  a  jury,  is 
something  better  than  a  trial  by  a 
police  magistrate.  Thf  Judge  of 
Sessions  must  be  a  lawyer  at  all  events 
— with  experience  in  legal  matters. 
But  even  such  ti-ials  are  a  wide  depar- 
ture from  what  whilome  was  considered 
some  security  for  the  subject,  namely, 
that  he  should  have  a  public  trial  in 
a  public  court,  tliat  the  ])ublic  might 


see  how  justice  was  adminLsterei 
hei-e  the   Interim  Sessions  is 
public  court  in  name — more  of 
ate  court  in  fact     The  court,  i 
is  generally   composed  of  the 
the  Crown  Attorney,  the  Cle 
Sheritf  or  his  Deputy,  the  com 
the  prisoner  (if  he  have  one),  \ 
l^risonrr  in  tlie  dock  ;  the  au 
sometimes   a   couple   or   three 
boys  who   drop   in  for  curiosi 
may    be  that    justice   may    I 
administered  in  such  a  court 
such  means,  Vjut  most  people  c 
that  an  open  court  is  one  of  tj 
guards  for  the  protection  of  the 
of  the  subject     It  is  to  be  hop 
our  legislators  will  look  to  the 
ters,  and  that  the  whole  law  of 
trials  by  police  magistrates,  oi 
terim  Sessions,  will  be  review 
amended — that  this  *  Bridge  ol 
may  l)e  demolished,  and  more 
nance  given  to  the  liberty  of  X 
ject,  and  trial  by  jury. 
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Attthors  of  *  liemlp  Moncii  Mortihoy;  '  The  C.olden  Jhitter/fij,'  *  Bt/  Celiacs  Arbour,'  ft 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'  Ile'8  armed  without  who's  irin'K-ent  within* 

THREE  days  before  the  wedding, 
Harry  made  no  sign  and  sent 
no  message  to  Alma.  But  she  had 
faith.  It  could  not  be  that  a  man  like 
her  Harry,  backed  as  he  was  by  Mr. 
Caledon,  would  fail  her.  She  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  all  would  be  well, 
and  she  waited  in  impatience,  no  longer 
trying  to  please,  and  careless  about 
pretending  to  be  a  lady. 

In  fact,  the  conspiratora  were  not 


idle.  Tom  went  to  town,  in  < 
obtain  what  Desdemona  cal 
most  impoi-tant  of  the  properti 
special  license.  The  clergyni 
found  in  an  old  friend  of  Tor 
consented,  on  learning  the  w 
cumstances,  to  perform  the  ce: 
The  plot  was,  in  fact,  ooi 
worked  out,  and,  as  Desdemo: 
nothing  remained  but  to  ho 
the  situations  would  go  off 
any  hitch. 

On  Wed nesday,  things  beini 
forward  state,  Desdemona  ai 
walked  across  the  park  to  tb 
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>ttage.  It  was  empty,  but 
ood  open — a  proof  that  the 
not  very  far  away — and  the 
h1  the  little  room  with  its 
d  blackened  rafters,  which 
rk  after  the  blinding  sun- 
sat  down  to  await  Harry's 

i  like  plunging  Jnto  a  care 
a  robbery  with  a  band  of 
said  Desdemona,  taking 
K)den  arm-chair.  *■  In  fact, 
t  so  much  like  a  conspirator 
t  even  on  the  stage.  And 
stage,  the  illusion  is  all  in 
....  Tom,'  she  resumed, 
ise^    'I   do  not  like   it  at 

I,'  Tom  confessed. 
30  you  do  not   "  How  in  the 
conscious  guilt  appear."   If 
y  not  for  Lord  AJwyne  and 

seem  hard,'  said  Tom,  Hhat 
n't  be  allowed  to  make  him- 
n  his  own  way.' 
not  the  way  to  put  it  at  all,' 
3mona,  rousing  herself  for 
*  Let  me  put  it  so  that 
J  able  to  comfort  ourselves 
motives.  All  wicked  peo- 
you  know.  Fancy  the  pious 
Guy  Fawkes  just  before  he 
to  light  the  match  ;  think 
x)val  which  the  conscience 
G  must  have  bestowed  upon 
le  king's  coach  coming  in 
b  us  apply  the  same  balms 
case.  People  may  say — 
don't  understand  motives— 
3  were  Alan's  most  intimate 
I  friends,  and  that,  not  with - 
^e  deliberately  conspired  to- 
rustrate  his  most  cherished 

c,  Desdemona,'  said  Tom, 
must  have  leai*ned  the  art 
ng  a  sinner  from  the  Book 
o  be  sure,  people  may  say 
fou  forget  that  we  haven't 
out  yet.  And  Harry  won't 

come  out  some  day,'  said 


Desdemona,  gloomily.  '  Crimes  like* 
ours  always  do  come  out.  I  shall 
very  likely  reveal  the  secret  on  my 
death-bed.  That  will  be  a  bad  job  for 
you.  Or  else  you  will  go  mad  with 
the  suspicion  that  I  may  some  day  tell, 
take  me  to  a  secret  place  in  a  forest, 
push  me  down  a  deep  well,  and  drop 
big  stones  on  my  head.  I  shall  creep 
out  when  you  are  gone,  nothing  the- 
worse  except  for  a  bump  as  big  as  a 
cricket-ball  on  my  skull,  and  a  broken 
leg ;  and  I  shall  creep  after  you,  taking 
revenge  in  separate  lumps  as  the  op> 
portunity  offers.  When  I  have  got 
all  the  revenge  that  a  Christian  woman 
wants,  I  shall  disclose  myself,  and  you 
will  die — under  the  lime-light,  repent- 
ant, slowly,  and  to  the  music  of  the 
stringed  instruments.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Tom.  «  Now,  tell 
me,  please,  how  we  ought  to  put  it  to 
ourselves.' 

'  Thus,'  said  the  actresa  '  This  ex- 
travagance of  Alan  affects  others  be- 
side himself.  The  result  of  the  step 
he  proposes  would  be  so  disastrous 
that  at  any  cost  it  must  be  prevented. 
He  does  not  know  the  girl  whom  he 
is  going  to  marry ;  he  has  conceived 
an  entirely  wrong  impression  of  her 
character.     His  father,  my  old  friend 


*  And  mine,'  said  Tom,  feeling  com- 
fort in  that  reflection. 

*  Will  be  deeply  grateful  to  us. 
Miranda  will  be  grateful  After  a 
time,  Alan  will  be  grateful  ;•  and  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  why — il  y  a 
d$s  reprocfies  qui  louentJ 

*  Yes — and  Harry  ?  Do  you  think 
he  will  be  grateful  after  a  time,  too  1 ' 
asked  Tom.  *You  see,  Desdemona, 
your  estimate  of  the  young  lady's  char- 
acter is  not  a  high  one.' 

'Grateful?  Well,  in  a  way.  The 
man's  in  love  with  her.  He  does  not, 
in  his  heart,  believe  that  she  is  a  bit 
better  than  the  majority  of  women  in 
her  clasa  But  just  now  it  is  good  for 
him  to  think  so.  Depend  upon  it, 
Tom,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  a  man 
to  find  out  that  his  wife  is  no  better 
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a  human  creature  than  himself,  pro- 
bably not  80  good. ' 

*  Destlemona,'  said  Tom,  '  don't  l>e 
bard  on  voursox.* 

*  I  am  not/  she  replied  ;  *  I  am  only 
just.     Do  you  think  Nelly  an  lUigA  1 ' 

*  Yes/  he  said  stoutly,  *  I  do,  and  I 
don't  want  any  other  kind  of  angel. 
People  my  paradise  with  one  an^el, 
and  let  her  l>e  N(»llv,  with  all  her 
moods  and  wilfulness,  just  as  she  is, 
I  shall  be  satisfied.' 

*You  are  a  goo<l  fellow,  Torn,  and 
you  deserve  her.  Pity  that,  while  you 
were  about  it,  you  could  not  have  made 
that  little  document  in  your  pocket  a 
transferable  ticket  We  nii<^dit  then, 
at  the  very  last  moment,  change  the 
names  from  Harrv  and  Alma  to  Tom 
and  Nell.' 

He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

*The  good  old  days  !'  she  lamented. 

*  Oh  for  a  post-chaise  and  four,  and 
Gretna  Green  !  or  for  a  Fleet  pai-son  ! 
What  opportunities  our  ancestors 
had!' 

*  You  can  get  a  special  license  now,' 
said  Tom,  'costs  five  guineas — that  is 
what  I've  got  for   Hariy.' 

*  It  is  the  one  thing  they  have  left 
ua  Then,  Tom,  if  you  do  not  imme- 
diately— but  here  comes  the  third  con- 
spirator. ' 

Tom  explained  to  Harry  that  he  had 
gone  to  London  in  order  to  obtain, 
through  certain  legal  persons,  a  docu- 
ment which  made  it  possible  for  him 
and  Alma  to  get  married  to  each  other. 
And  then  he  handed  him  the  precious 
epistle. 

*  And  with  this  bit  o'  paper/  said 
Harry,  doubtfully,  *  it  is  lawful  for 
Alma  and  me  to  marry  ? ' 

He  turned  it  all  ways  to  catch  the 
light,  and  blushed  to  think  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  greatest  persons  in 
the  realms  after  his  welfare. 

*  And  now,'  said  Desdemona,  *when 
shall  we  marry  them  ? ' 

*  The  sooner  the  better/  said  Harry. 

*  K  there's  going  to  be   words,   best 
.have  them  over/ 

He  was  thinking  of  Bostock,  but  it 


seemed  almost  as  if  he  ^ 
of  future  matrimonial  jai 

'  We  might  manage  on 
Tom.      '  I  am  afraid  it  i 
arrange  for  to-morrow, 
the  curate  vdW  do  it  on  ai 
ter    the  marriage    you   ( 
Dalmenv  Hall,  and  then 
Dunlop   and   have   it  ou 
tackle  the  Bailiff  afterwa 

'  Av,'  said  Harrv  ;  '  I'l 
of  the^Bailiff.  There'll  be  i 
swearing,  and  that's  alL 
tock  knows  me.  It  is  the 
afeard  oil  He'll  take  it 
old  servant,  and — thei*e— 
a  friend  I  was,  when  w 
bovs. ' 

'  You  are  a  friend  » 
Harry,'  siiid  Tom.  *  Wh 
stands  that  it  was  your  o 
was  going  to  take,  it  v 
right.  But  perhaps  just 
niav  be  som(j  sort  of  shim 

'  It  cannot  l>e  on  Frida 
deniona.  '  I  remember  i 
ma's  wedding-tlress  is  noi 
till  Friday  afternoon.  1 
nnist  wear  her  tine  frock 
once.  You  mast  ari*au 
get  the  ceremony  over  a 
back  to  the  Ilall  before  t 
be  starting  for  church.  1 
will  be  the  most  effecti> 
the   most  considerate  wa 

* 

up  to  the  situation.  It  ij 
dramas  go.'  She  sprar 
chair,  alert  and  active, 
again  an  actress.  *  A  rehe 
there,  Harry,  as  far  back 
lights — I  mean  the  fend 
low.  Miranda  and  I  are  | 
in  an  attitude  of  sympath 
tion.'  (Here  her  face  i 
sumed  a  look  of  such  de< 
that  Tom  burst  out  la 
Harry  was  confounded.) 
in  the  centre,  up  the  sta| 
arm,  Harry,  is  Alma.' 
voluntarily  glanced  at  hLs 
as  if  Alma  might  really, 
gic  of  this  wonderful  la 
but  she  was  not )  *  She  is 
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tifol  wedding  frock  and  bonnet ;    she 
10  looking  shj  and  a  little  frightened, 
but  so  pretty  that  she  has  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  house.    Alan, 
taken  by  surprise,  takes  a  half-step 
forward  ;    Miranda  and  I,  surprised 
and  wondering,  take  a  half-step  nearer 
him  ;    we  murmur  our  astonishment ; 
Miranda,  who  is  statuesque,  and  there- 
fore does  not  gesticulate,  turns  her 
eyes  mutely  upon  Alma  ;    I,  who  am, 
or  was  thirty    years  ago,   mignanney 
hold  up  my  hands — it  is  a  very  ef- 
fective gesture,  if  done  naturally  ;  and 
then,  Tom  (I  am  afraid  Tmust  put 
yon  m  the  last  scene,  and  concealment 
will  be  impossible),  you  step  forward — 
oh,  Tom  ! '  (here  she  betrayed  a  little 
irritation    because    Tom,    instead  of 
throwing  himself   into  the  situation, 
was  actually    grinning),  *  why   cant 
you  act  a  little  1      You  step  forward 
easily  and  quietly — you  make  a  point, 
hecause  your  knowledge  is  the  key  of 
the  whole  situation — and  you  say,  tak- 
11^  Alma  by  the  hand,  '*  Alan,  let  me 
present     to     you — Harry     Cardew's 
^e  I  "      Now,  that  is  really  a  very 
telling  situation,  if    you  could  only 
think  of  it' 

'I  did  not  think  of  the  situation,' 
•aid  Tom 

*No,  you   silly  boy,  you  did  not' 

t^esdemona  sat  down  again,  and  put 

off  the  actress.    *  If  people  would  only 

think   of   the  situation,  and   how  it 

>'ould  look  on  the  stage,  none  of  the 

Killy  things,  and  only  the  picturesquely 

^cked  things,  would  be  done.     "  All 

the  world's  a  staga"     Yes  ;  and  there 

ia  always  an  audience.      And  none  of 

xis  ever  play  our  little  part  without 

Bome  to  applaud  or  some  to  hiss.  They 

are  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  they 

express  their  feelings  vigorously.  Dear 

me!  he  does  not  think  of  the  situation. 

live,  Harry  Cardew,  as  if  you  were 

always  on    the    boards — walk,    talk, 

think,  as  if  you  were  speaking  before 

the  th^•.t^e.     Do  you  understand  ? ' 

The  honest  gamekeeper  did  not  He 
had  never  seen  a  theatre. 
*  However,'  continued  Desdemona, 


'  we  are  preparing  the  last  scene  of  a 
comedy  which  will  be  numerously  at- 
tended, and  keenly  criticised,  so  to 
speak ;  we  must  not  spoil  it  by  care- 
lessness in  the  final  tableau.  We  must 
make  all  we  can  out  of  it  As  for 
you,  Harry,  you  will  be  a  hero  for  a 
few  daya  And  you,  Tom,  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  criticism.  Play 
your  part  boldly.  Make  your  mark 
in  the  last  act  In  the  evening  there 
will  be  a  grand  Function  in  the  Ab- 
bey, at  which  you,  too,  ought  to  be  a 
hero.' 

*And  the  row  with  Bostockf 
asked  Harry,  who  believed  that  this- 
ladv  was  able  to  control  the  future 
exactly  ;  '  has  your  ladyship  fixed 
when  and  where  that  is  to  come  off  ?  " 

*  No ;  in  fact,  I  quite  forgot  that 
detail.  But  it  does  not  matter  so- 
much,  as  it  will  not  probably  get  into 
the  papers.  A  mere  piece  of  by-play, 
an  episode.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to 
come  before  the  last  situation ;  but,, 
after  all,  it  does  not  greatly  signify. 
I  suppose  the  farmer  is  certain  to  use 
language  of  the  strongest' 

*  After  all — saving  your  ladyship's* 
presence — what,'  asked  Harry,  *  what 
matters  a  few  damns  1 ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  Desdemona,  quoting 
Bob  Acrea  *They  have  had  their 
day.  And  now,  Harry,  take  great  care 
of  the  document  We  shall  tell  Alma. 
— not  to-morrow,  but  on  Friday.  Per- 
haps a  hint  to-morrow  will  keep  up- 
her  spirita' 

*  He  is  much  too  good  for  her,'  said 
Desdemona ;  '  but  I  am  in  hopes  it 
will  turn  out  welL  There  is  one  great 
point  in  favour  of  their  happiness.' 

*  What  is  that  1 ' 

*  She  is  afraid  of  him,'  said  Desde- 
mona, student  of  womankind.  '  A 
wholesome  terror  of  her  husband,  with 
such  a  girl,  goes  a  long  way.  She 
will  feel  that  she  has  got  a  man  to 
rule  her.' 

At  the  Abbey  they  found  that  Lord) 
Alwyne  had  arrived.  He  was,  in  fact, 
sitting  with  a  bevy  of  Sistera     Noth- 
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ing,  he  was  wont  to  say.  more  effect \i- 
allv  removcR  the  can^s  of  tho  world  or 
makes  a  man  fori^rt  his  own  Jiirc 
sooner  than  tlie  society  of  younii  and 
beautiful  ladies.  He  ou^Iji  to  h:iv«* 
been  bi)rn  in  the  seventeenth  <-enturv, 

• 

and  basked  in  the  j^anU^iis  of  A'aux, 
or  beneath  the  smiles  of  the  ladies  wlio 
cbanne<l  away  the  deelininLl  years  of 
La  Fontaine.  When  Desdemona's 
tea  was  taken  to  her  eell,  Lonl  Al- 
wyne  came  with  it.  and  the  fraternity, 
even  including  Miranda,  abstained 
from  enterin<^  that  pleasant  retreat, 
because  tliev  knew  that  the  talk  would 
be  serious  and  would  turn  on  Alan. 

*  I  found  myself  gr(>win<(  anxious,' 
Lord  Alwyne  said.  '1  lioped  to  learn 
that  vou  had  done  somethini:,  that 
somethinjjhad  been  done  bv  soniebo<lv, 
somehow,  to  V)reak  it  off.  lUit  the 
days  passed  by,  and  no  letter  came. 
And  so — and  so  I  have  come  down  to 
learn  the  wor^t  :  of  course,  nothing 
can  happen  now  to  stoj>  i t. '  He  looked 
wistfullv  at  Desdemona.  '  It  is  too 
late  now.' 

*  Why,  there  are  three  whole  days 
before  us.  This  is  Wednesdav.  What 
may  not  happen  in  three  days  ? ' 

*  Desdemona,  have  you  anything  to 
tell  me  r 

*  Nothing,  Lord  Alwyne.'  She  kept 
her  eyes  down,  so  that  he  should  not 
read  her  secret  there.  *  Nothing,'  she 
repeated. 

*  But  there  will  be  something  ] ' 

*  Who  knows  ?  There  are  vet  three 
<lays,  and  at  all  events  we  may  repeat 
what  I  said  a  month  ago — they  are 
not  married  yet' 

*  Then  I  may  hope  ?  Desdemona, 
have  mercy.' 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  on  the  face 
of  her  old  friend  a  paine<l  and  anxious 
expression  which  she  had  never  before 
seen.  No  man  had  ever  spent  a  more 
uniformly  happy,  cheerful,  and  yet  un- 
selfish lifa  It  seemed  as  if  this  spoiled 
son  of  fortune  naturally  attracted  the 
friendship  of  those  only  who  were  for- 
tunate in  their  destinies  as  well  as  in 
their  dispoeitiona     Misfortune  never 


ftdl  ujjon  him  or  upon  his  friends.     ^^ 
iiave  Desdemona  a  shock  to  see  tli.  •  >^ 
his  face,  as  bright  at  tifty-five  as     ^^ 
twenty-five,  was  caj>able  of  the  unha^^-^ 
piness,  which  has  generally  (]uite  d    :^b- 
torted  the    features  of  men  at   tlm^   at 


age. 


'  Mv    dear  old   friend,'    she    cri 
'  what  am  I  to  sav  ?     I  cannot  bear         to 

see  you  sutler.      Have  more  than  hnj >p 

Have  contidence.' 

He  to<>k  her  hand  and  raiseil  it  to 

his  lips  with   a  cotirte«y   more   th   =aui 
(.'astilian. 

'  I  jtsk  no  more,  Desdemona.  T  -^11 
me  another  time  what  vou  have  doi^L^  e.' 

*  You  will  have  to  thank  Tom  Ca—  Je- 
don,'  sh(^  replied.  *  It  is  he,  amft.  a 
third  person  who  is  indispensal  ^  le, 
whom  you  will  have  to  thank.' 

*  Tell  me  no  more,  Desdemo^ma. 
What  thanks  of  mine  could  equal  t^^jis 
service  ]     Tell  me  no  more.' 

He  was  more  deeply  moved  tkm.  ^n 
Desdemona  had  ever  seen  him. 

*  I  have  been  making  myself  wret-^^^^' 
ed  about  the  boy,'  he  said,  walking  "^U^ 
and  down  the  room.  *  It  was  Lr^a*^ 
enough  to  read  of  his  doings  v.ith^  * 
pitchfork  and  a  cart :  it  would  m^»*-*^ 
the  most  good-tempered  man  angry^  ^ 
be  asked  in  the  clubs  about  the  Sh 
henl  Squire,  his  son  ;  but  that  o 
hurt  Alan  himselt  Far  worse 
think  that  he  was  going  to  commit  t::^ 
— the  CRIME  of  marrying  a  dairy m 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Desdemona,  ' 
it  is  natural  for  you  to  think  most 
the  in^saUiance  :  I  dare  say  I  sho 
myself,  if  I  had  any  ancestors.  Wha 
have  thought  of  most  is  the  terri 
mistake   of   linking   himself   for  li 
with  such  a  girl,  when  he  might  ha 
had — even   Miranda   perhapa      Y^ 
cannot  expect  me  quite  to  enter 
your  own  point  of  view.' 

*  I  do  not  defend   myself, 
mona,'  said  the  man  of  a  long  li 
with  humility,  as  if  he  felt  the 
riority  of  his  position.      <  It  is  part 
our  nature,  the  pride  of  birtL     Ai— 
ought  to  have  had  it  from  both  sideflu       ^ 
taught  him,  from  the  firsts  to  be  prc^'"" 
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From  which  he  sprung.  I 
w  him  the  family  tree,  and 
about  his  predecessors,  till 
ras  making  him  as  proud 
nt  as  a  Montmorenci  or  a 
In  my  own  case,  the  re- 
teaching  was  a  determina- 
)  the  stream  as  pure  as  I 
not  to  marry  at  all.  With 
ult  is,  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ich  mud  he  pours  in,  pro- 
n  carry  out  an  experiment, 
ray  his  children's  pride  for 
To  do  this  wrong  to  his 
ims  to  me,  I  own,  even  a 
3  than  to  forget  his  ances- 

said  Desdemona,  '  what  I 
rtune  you  call  a  crime.' 
nisfortune  springs  from  a 
iear  Desdemona,'  said  Lord 
itentiously.  *  This  anxiety 
le  feel  ten  years  older  ;  and 
ught  I  had  lost  my  son  I 
>r   the   first  time,  to   feel 

11  find  him  again,  dear  Lord 
he  said  softly,  *  in  a  few 
act,  on  Saturday.    Remain 

then.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
t  you  should  not  meet  him, 
ears  that  you  have  arrived. 
1  confidently  on  going  home 

mind,  and  ready  to  com- 
n  that  pleasant  life  of  yours 
no  duties  and  no  cares,  but 
ahips.' 

her  hand  again,  and  pressed 
ke  a  lover. 

I  the  same,  kind  Desde- 
said  ;  *  Clairette  Fanshawe 
st  woman,  as  well  as  the 
>rettiest  actress,  that  ever 
aga  Do  you  think,  Clair- 
iras  twenty  years  since  he 
.    her    Clairette — *  do   you 

we  really  made  the  most  of 
while  it  lasted  ?  Did  we, 
I  mdnagh'e,  as  the  French 
38,  get  the  sweetness  out  of 
Qent  f  To  be  sure  the  me- 
ine  is  very  pleasant  I  can- 
rasted  very  much  of  it' 


'  Perhaps,'  said  Desdemona,  smiling 
— she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
youth  in  haixl  study,  and  the  rest  in 
bitter  matrimonial  trouble  with  a 
drunkard — 'perhaps  one  lost  a  day 
here  and  there,  particularly  when 
there  was  work  to  da  It  is  unpar- 
donable in  a  woman  to  waste  her 
youth,  because  there  is  such  a  very 
little  of  it.  But  as  for  men,  their 
youth  seems  to  last  as  long  as  they 
please.  You  are  young  still,  as  you 
always  have  been.  To  be  sure,  your 
position  was  a  singularly  happy  one.' 

*  It  was,'  said  Lord  Alwyne  ;  *  but 
you  are  wrong,  Desdemona,  in  suppos- 
ing that  my  life  had  no  duties.  My 
duty  was  to  lead  the  idle  life,  so  that 
it  might  seem  desirable.  OUier  peo- 
ple, hard-working  people  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  one  for  which 
they  ought  to  train  their  sona  But 
it  wants  money;  therefore,  these  hard- 
working people  worked  harder.  Thus 
I  helped  to  develop  the  national  in- 
dustry, and,  therefore,  the  national 
prosperity.  That  is  a  very  noble  thing 
to  reflect  upon.  Desdemona,  I  have 
been  an  example  and  a  stimulus.  And 
yet  you  say  that  I  have  had  no  duties.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

'  Oh  !  hid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Pariii, 
From  off  the  batUemeiita  of  yonder  tower.* 

BROTHER  PEREGRINE'S  suit 
resembled,  by  reason  of  its 
length,  a  suit  in  Chanceiy.  It  never 
made  any  progresa  He  always  car- 
ried the  same  cheerful  smile  in  his 
crowsfooted  eyes,  always  appeared  in 
the  same  imperturbable  good-humour. 
He  never  seemed  to  notice  whether 
the  girl  to  whom  he  attached  himself 
was  pleased  to  have  him  about  her  or 
not,  being  one  of  those  happy  persons 
who  practised,  though  from  a  different 
motive,  the  same  cult  of  selfishness 
preached  by  Paul  Rondelet  He  was 
a  man  who  would  play  with  a  child 
till  it  cried,  when  he  would  put  the 
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plaything  down  anil  ^^o  jiway  to  lin<l 
another.  I  lis  Imsint^ss  wa«  to  amuse 
himself — 'What  is  my  lan»l  !»>  nur 
who  is  home  from  hnlia,  l»ui  a  tie 
lightful  ganlen  full  of  pN'asun.'^.  .'  ' 
The  society  of  this  lH\Mutitul  ami  *:<) 
quettish  girl,  full  of  o«M  moo«ls  and  as 
changeabh^  as  a  day  in  April,  was 
pleasant  to  him — what  did  h«'  cart* 
whether  ho  was  ))l('asiint  to  her?  He 
congratulated  himself  ojH'idy  on  his 
superiority  to  Tom,  heoausr  lie  saw  so 
much  of  her. 

But  no  i^rogress.  Plenty  of  com- 
pliments, pretty  speeches  with<>ut  rnd  ; 
little  presents  of  things  from  India, 
such  as  tiger-claw  hrooches,  fans  of 
scented  wood,  glass  bottles  gilded  out- 
side and  tilled  witli  a  tinv  thread  of 
j)reciou8  essence,  til i^^^ree  work  insilver, 
tiny  chains  of  gol<l,  bangles  rudely 
worked — all  these  things  accepted  as 
part  of  his  wooing.  But  the  fatal 
words,  which  slie  feared  andyet  wished 
to  have  done  with,  so  that  there  should 
be  a  final  end  with  poor  Tom — tliese 
did  not  come. 

There  was  plenty  of  oj)portunity. 
Never  was  a  j)lace  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  interchange  of  such  confi- 
dences as  the  Abb(»vof  Thelema,  with 
its  con*idors,  cells,  gardens,  and  wood- 
ed park.  And  at  this  juncture  every- 
body seemed  busily  occujued  in  whis- 
pering secrets.  What  did  the  man 
mean  ?  The  situation,  too,  was  be- 
coming ridiculous  ;  all  the  world — 
that  is,  the  monastic  world — watched 
it  with  interest.  Also  Mre.  Despard 
seemed,  by  her  lettei*s,  to  have  some 
uneasy  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
right.  She  even  threatened  to  visit 
the  Abbey  herself,  if  only  to  expostu- 
late, while  yet  there  was  time,  with 
Alan  Dunlop  on  Ids  infatuated  and 
suicidal  intention.  Most  of  her  lettei*s, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  found  their  way 
to  Tom — either  they  were  read  to  him, 
or  the  contents  were  imparted  to  him 
in  conversation. 

*  If  she  does  come  here,  Tom,'  said 
Nelly,  *  which  Heaven  forbid,  two 
things  will  happen  immediat  dy.  You 


will  liave  to  leave  the  Abbov  the  <lav 
I M -fore  lier  arrival,  and — and— that 
oilur  event  will  be  settled  at  ouc»^/ 

'  Vou  mean ,'  said  Tom. 

'  There  is  no  occasion,  Tom,  to  put 
everything  into  words.' 

Tom  became  silent 

'  I  think  I  have  put  too  much  into 
words  already.  I  wonder,'  she  went 
on,  *  whether  you  like  me  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  telling  vou  truth- 
fully.' 

*  Hverything,  Nelly,'  said  Tom, 
hoai-selv,  *  makes  me  like  vou  better 
every  dav.' 

*  I  omld  not,  aft^T  your  beautiful 
sjjoech  at  the  Court  of  Love,  which 
went  right  to  my  heart,  Tom — I  conU 
not  bear  you  to  think  that  I  was  oulv 
flirting  with  you  all  the  time.  I  liked 
you  too  well.  Poor  Tom  !  Do  many 
other  girls  like  you,  too  ? ' 

'  They  don't  tell  me  so  if  they  do. 
Hut  of  coui*se  they  don't  How  girls 
ev(ir  do  like  men,  I  do  not  know.' 

*  It  is  because  they  are  not  men, 
said  the  damsel,  wisely.  *  People 
would  call  it  unmaidenly,  I  supjxwe, 
to  tell  a  man — what  I  have  told  you 
— particularly  when  the  man  wants 
to  marry  you,  and  you  can't  many 
him.  But  you  don't  think  it  unmaiil- 
enly,  do  you  ? ' 

*  As  if  you  could  do  anything  but 
what  is  sweet  and  good,  Nell  !  But 
you  cannot  know  how  much ' 

*  Hush,  Tom  ;  don't  put  that  into 
words,  don't ;  it  only  makes  us  both 
unhappy.' 

*  Of  course,  I  know,'  said  Tom,  rue- 
fully. *  I  am  next  door  to  a  pauper, 
and  so  are  you,  poor  girl ;  and  we  are 
both  expensive  people;  and  there 
would  be  debts  and  things.' 

*  Debts  and  borrowing,  Tom,  9sA 
not  being  able  to  pay  back ;  and  going 
on  the  Continent,  and  living  in  lodg- 
ings, and  staying  with  people  who 
would  invite  us,  to  save  money.  Ho*^ 
should  you  like  that  1 ' 

*  You  always  think  of  the  w<»i^ 
Nelly.  There's  Sponger,  formerly  ^ 
Ours,  does  that.     Grot  two  hundred  » 
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ses 


\  everywhere,  and  is  seen 
;  stays  wiih  peopla  They 
pears  for  two  months  every 
he  is  supposed  to  go  to 
d  and  sweep  a  crossing 
rs  are  free  with  their  cop- 

3ve * 

errupted  this  amusing  anec- 

like  you,  Tom.  Just  as  I 
;  into  a  comfortable  crying 
1  nothing  does  me  so  much 
ttle  sympathy,  you  spoil  it 
e  of  your  stupid  stories. 
I   care  about   Sponger  of 

ht  you  were  talking  about 
.h  peopla' 

itory  about  Sponger  one  of 
which  the  old  novels  used 
kept  the  mess-room  in  a 
K>,  a  mess-room  must  be  an 
tiresome  placa' 
iversation  took  place  on 
T  afternoon.  In  the  even- 
ftse  Lord  Alwyne,  Desde- 
irovised  a  little  costume 
irhich  everybody  appeared 
^atteau-like  dress,  which 
farming  to  the  Sisters,  and 
dcame  such  of  the  Monks  as 

favoured.  They  danced 
nd  such  things  as  such 
and  shepherdesses  would 
L  Brother  Peregrine  led 
for  a  performance  of  this 
dance ;  they  went  through 
at  solemnity. 

)y  engaged  ! '  asked  Cecilia, 
henL 

>t  tell,  my  dear,*  said  Des- 
The  man  is  a  riddle  Nelly 
x)k  at  him  the  least  as  a 
ally  looks  on  an  accepted 
hat  does  it  mean  ? ' 
I  letter  to-day,*  Cecilia  went 

Mrs.  Despard.  She  says 
B  conduct  has  alarmed  her 
lat  she  thinks  of  coming  to 
$r  daughter  home  I  sup- 
links  that  we  are  going  to 
n's  example,  and  marry  the 
I  son,  as  he  is  engaged  to 

7 


the  dairyman's  daughter.  It  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  u&' 

'  Greater  changes  are  going  to  hap- 
pen,' said  Desdemona.  '  Am  I  blind  f 
When  do  you  go,  my  child  t ' 

Cecilia  blushed  prettily.  She  was  a 
very  charming  girl,  and  her  little  idyl  of 
love  had  gone  on  quite  smoothly,  else 
I  would  have  told  the  story.  The  com- 
monplace lot  is  the  happiest ;  yet  it 
does  not  read  with  much  interest 

*  John '  she  began. 

'  Brother  Bayard,'  said  Desdemona, 
*  I  shall  always  know  him  by  that 
nama' 

'  Wants  to  take  me  away  at  once ; 
but  I  shall  insist  on  waiting  till  the 
autumn.' 

*  May  you  be  happy,  my  dear ! 

* "  You  have  consented  to  create  again. 
That  Adam  called  the  happiest  of  men.*" 

Cecilia  laughed. 

*  What  you  said  the  other  night  ac- 
celerated thing:^.  Desdemona,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  receive 
a  great  many  confidences  before  long.' 

'  And  no  jealousies  among  the  Sis- 
ters 1' 

*  Not  ona  We  are  all  to  be  happy 
alike.' 

*  That  is  as  it  should  be,'  said  Des- 
demona ;  '  and  that  is  the  true  end  of 
the  Abbey  of  Thelema.' 

*  Only  we  are  sorry  for  poor  Tom, 
and  for  Miranda,  and  for  Alan.  We 
had  hoped  that  Miranda ' 

'  Alan  is  not  married  yet,'  said 
Desdemona. 

Meantime,  Nelly  observed  that  her 
partner  was  feverishly  excited  and 
nervous.  His  performance  in  the 
dance  was  far  below  his  usual  form, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
made  his  acquaintance  he  was  not 
smiling.     That  looked  ominoua 

*  1  have  been,*  he  whispered,  in  agi- 
tated accents,  when  the  dance  was 
finished — *  I  have  been  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  for  three  months,  thanks  to 
you.  Let  me  have  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  alone  with  you  to-morrow.  Can 
it  be  that  I  am  to  take  a  farewell  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  ? ' 
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*  I  will  meet  vou  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  noon  to-morrow,'  said  Nelly, 
quietly. 

Farewell  at  the  gates  of  Paradise  '? 
Was    the    man    really    Wginning    to 
affect  tliat  self-depreciation   which   to 
girls  not  in  love  seems  so  absurd,  and 
to  girls  who  are  in  love  is  so  delightful? 
He  could  not  be  in  love  as  Tom  was — 
not    in    that    fond,    foolish   way,     at 
least ;  there  would  be  no  sentiment, 
she  Siiid   to    herself,  on     either    side. 
Then  why  }>egin  wuth  nonsense  about 
farewell  ?     Ortainly  there  would   be 
no  sentiment ;  she  would  accept  him, 
of  course,  as  she  had   told    Tom    all 
along.      It  would  be  a  bargain  between 
them  :  he  would  have  a  wife  of  whom 
Nelly  was  quite   certain   he  would  be 
proud  ;  she  would  get  as  good  a  house 
as  she   wanted,   a   husband    onnmr  il 
fant^  an  establishment  of  the  kind  to 
which  she  asjured  in  her  most  sensible 
moments,  and  a  husband  who  had  his 
good    points    and    was   amusing.      It 
would  have  been  better,  doubtless,  to 
have  a  Tom  Caledon,  with  whom  one 
Cjuld  quarrel  and  make  it  \\y  again, 
whom  one  could  trust  altogether  and 
tell    everything   to,   who   would  look 
after  one  if   there  was    any  trouble. 
But,  after  all,  a  real  society  husband, 
alife  of  society  with  i>eople  of  society, 
must    be    the    best    in    the    long-run. 
Nelly  felt  that  she  should    look  well 
at  her   own    tal)le  and    in    her   own 
drawing-room ;    her    husband    would 
talk  cleverly  ;  she  would  be  tranquilly 
and  completely   happy.     And  as  for 
Tom,  why  of  course  h(t  would   vei-y 
soon   forget  her  and    find    somebody 
else — she  hoped   with   money  to  keep 
him  going.     Poor  Tom  ! 

A  life  in  the  world  against  a  human 
life ;  a  sequence  of  colourless  years 
against  the  sweet  alternations  of  cloud 
and  sunshine,  mist  and  clear  sky, 
which  go  with  a  marriage  for  love  ;  a 
following  of  seasons,  in  which,  year 
after  year,  social  success  grows  to 
seem  a  less  desirable  thing  against  the 
blessed  recurrence  of  times  sacred  to 
aU  sorts  of  tender  memories — was  this 


the  thing  which   Nelly   hi 
and  was  going  to  accept  cc 
I  sujipose  it  was  her  mot) 
ing,  whose  book  was 

'  Tlie  eleventh  conmiandi 
Which  says.  "Th»nj   shtilt  not  mwrj- 

That  sweet  womanly  side  o 
racter--  the  readiness  to  lo 
loved — had  been  brought  oi 
and  yet  it  seemed,  as  an  ac 
powerless  against  the  instr 
her  childhood.  It  had  been 
by  cme  brief  erratic  ramble 
realm  of  nature — that  e 
Kyde  ])ier — after  which  p 
thought  she  had  returned 
minion  of  common  sense.  S 
thing  from  Tom  ;  she  was  as 
as  Virginia  to  Paul:  but  i 
occur  to  her  that  her  deci 
that  a  decision  was  left  to 
j>ossibly  be  other  than  that 
bv  her  mother. 

She  sjiid  that  it  w^as  Fate. 

the  charity  boy  knows  that 

fectly  useless,  as  well    as  ui 

to  envy  the  prince  who  rides 

on  his  own  pony,  so  the  g 

had  learned,  w^ho  has  no  c/« 

well  make  up  her  mind  at 

she  cannot  hope  to  follow  tl 

inclinations  of   her  heart,  ai 

her  own    husband    for  hen 

must  wait  to  be  chosen,  in  t 

Ionian  marriage  market,  by 

As  for   the  other    Sister 

Abbey,  they  were  all  porti* 

could  do  as  they  pleased. 

Nelly    looked    with    eyes  oi 

envy  on  this   Sister,  who  co 

to  the  suit  of  a  penniless  oft 

on  that,  who,  rich  herself,  ^ 

to  take  for  better  or  for  w 

oh  !  how  very  much  for  bettc 

sick  youth  richer  than   hers 

them,  the  life  of  pleasantnesi 

of  which  we  all  dream,  the  1: 

is  not  rendered  sordid  by  moi 

and  mean  by  debts,  and  pall 

ing  bound  and  cabined   by 

walls  of  necessity,  the  life  of 

been   attained.     Men    work 
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to  wives  and  daughters  by 
igs,  late  lying  down,  burning 
3  at  both  ends,  and  dying  at 
their  lot  worse  than  that  of 
ho,  to  obtain  it,  marry,  and 
observe  the  covenant  of 
with  men  whom,  under  other 
noes,  they  would  not  have 
] 

nrould  have  preferred  Tom. 
3  no  doubt  about  that,  none. 
'■  could  not  marry  Tom,  being 
luch  enamoured  of  the  paths 
Qtness,  why,  then  she  must 
r.  £xton  ;  and  he  seemed  a 
creature,  full  of  admiration 
1  doubtless,  in  his  way,  which 
unlike  the  way  of  Tom,  in 
her. 

s  as  Nelly  laid  her  fair  head 
pillow  that  night  her  thoughts 
ome  sad,  defensive  attitude. 
)ulse  beat  no  faster,  and  her 
not  broken  by  the  thought 
►rrow. 

»asant  breakfast-room  which 
on  the  inner  court  of  the  Ab- 
:]uite  deserted  at  noon,  when 
ived  to  keep  her  appoint - 
[r.   Exton  did  not  keep  her 

.  down  before  a  window,  and 
rith  a   little  flush  upon  her 

3retty  you  are !  *  sighed  Bro- 
^rina  His  eyes  were  more 
crowsfooted  than  ever,  and 

the  strangest  look  in  them 

the  meaning  of  which  was 
3  make  out  Somehow,  Nelly 
here  was  some  sort  of  shame 
only  Brother  Peregrine  was 
3  last  person  in  the  world  to 
^hat  sort  of  emotion.  Besides, 

there  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  '  I 
at  you  are  growing  prettier 
jr.*  His  face,  covered  with 
tudinous  crowsfeet,  seemed 
»  a  smile ;  but  there  was  no 
his  eye&     He  had  said  much 

sort  of  thing  a  good  many 
ore,  but  had  never  got  beyond 
I  of  general  statement 


'Do  you  think  it  altogether  right,' 
asked  Nelly,  looking  him  straight  in 
the  face,  '  to  say  that  sort  of  thing  t ' 

<  But  that  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to 
say,'  said  the  Brother,  with  consider- 
able hesitation.  '  I — I — I  am  going 
to  leave  the  Abbey  to-day.  I  have 
just  written  a  letter  of  farewell  to  the. 
Order,  and  sent  it  to  Desdemona ' 

*Gk>ing  to  leave  the  Abbey,  and 
why?' 

'  Because  I  must,'  he  replied  gloom- 
ily.    'Because,  although  these  limbs 
seem  free,  I  wear  the  chains  of  slavery. 
!   Because  I  am  called  away. ' 

This  was  a  very  mysterious  begin- 
I   ning.^ 

*  You  talk  as  if  you  were  going  to 
the  end  of  the  world.' 

*  I  wish  I  were.  Bnt  I  am  only 
going  to  London.' 

I        *  Is  that  such  a  very  dreadful  place  ? 

To  be  sure,  at  this  time  of  year,  there 

'    will  be  nobody  to  talk  to.' 

i        *  I  have    had — the — the  most   de- 

1   LIOHTPUL   time,'  Brother    Peregrine 

!   went    on  nervously;     *and   entirely 

!   through  you.     I  shall  never,  certainly 

I   never,  forget  the  walks  and  drives,  and 

i   talks  you  have  given  ma     They  have 

left  the  most  charming  recollection  in 

my  mind.     I  do  not  l>elieve  there  is  a 

1   sweeter  girl  than  yourself  in  all  the 

I   world — alas ! ' 

He    heaved  the  most   melancholy 
,   sigh. 

I        What  coM  he  mean  ?  Leave  recol- 
:   lections  in  his  mind  ?  Then,  after  all, 

'   he   was  not,  perhaps,    going  to 

Nelly  sat  quite  silent  Her  cheeks 
had  grown  pale  suddenly,  and  in  her 
bead  were  a  dozen  thoughts  battling 
to  take  shape  in  her  brain. 

*  Will  you  remember  me,  with  a  lit- 
tle regret?'  he  asked.  *To  be  sure  I 
cannot  ask  for  more — a  man  in  my 
awful  position  ought  not  to  ask  for  so 
much — ^ 

*  When  you  explain  yourself,'  said 
Nelly ,  *  when  I  understand  what  your 
awful  position  is,  I  sliall  be  better  able 
to  talk  to  you.' 

'  I  have  told  you  I  am  sent  for.' 
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*  Who  has  sent  for  vou  ? ' 

*  My  wife,'  he  replied  simply. 
His  wife  I 

*  She  has  just  arrived  from  India, 
with  all  the  children.  She  is  at  the 
Langham  Hotel.  She  writes  to  me 
that  unless  I  go  to  her  at  once  she 
will  come  to  me.' 

Nelly  gazed  at  him  with  eyes  of 
wonder.  The  man  was  shaking  and 
trembling. 

*  You  don't  (juilr  understand  what 
that  means,'  he  went  on.  '  Perhaps 
when  I  tell  you  that  mv  wife  is  a — a 
— Eurasian,  in  fact,  with  more  of  the 
tar  than  of  the  lily  in  her  comjtlcxion, 
and  that  the  chiMren  take  after  their 
mother  in  complexion  and  temj>er, 
you  may  begin  to  understand  that  I 
wjus  not  particularly  anxious  to  talk 
about  my  marriage.' 

*  And  so  you  pret(»nded  to  be  an  un- 
married man,'  said  Nelly,  a  little  bit- 
terly. 

*  No  one  ever  asked  me  if  I  was 
married,'  he  said.  *  If  they  had,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  confessed.  She 
is  much  older  than  myself,  and  she 
has  a  temper.  She  is  also  jcjalous. 
Very  jealous  she  is.  The  children 
have  tempers  too,  and  have  been 
spoiled  by  theii-  mother.  They  are 
not  pleasant  children  at  all.' 

*  Was  this  all  you  had  to  say  to 
me  ? ' 

Nelly  rose  and  stood  at  the  window. 

*  Yes,  I  think  so.  Just  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  and  to  express 
a  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  this 
summer.' 

*  No,  1  am  not  likely  to  forget  this 
summer,'  she  replied,  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness  in  her  tone ;  '  not  at  all  like- 
ly. Nor  shall  1  readily  forget  you, 
Mr.  Exton.' 

*  Your  advocate  iii  the  great  case  of 
Lancelot  versus  Rosalind,'  he  said. 
*  You  will  remember  me  by  that,  you 
know.' 

*  I  shall  remember  you,'  she  said, 
'without  thinking  of  the  CourcT Amour. 
And  now,  good-bye.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  coldly.     He 


bent  over  it,  and  would  \ 
it,  but  she  drew  it  back. 

*  No,    Mr.  Exton-     Thi 
wife.     By  the  way.  you  a 
London  ?     Mamma  is,    I 
town  for  a  few  days.     Wi 
uj)on  her]     She  would  lik 
Mrs.  Exton  8  acquaintance 
She  might  t<?ll  Mrs.  Exton 
than  you  would  l>e   likely 
ber   al)Out   the    Abl>ey    of 
Mamma's  address  is  Numb< 
ter  Squai-e.      You  will  be  s 
will  you  not?     Good-bye. 
to  hear  that  you  are ' 

'  Marrieil  \ '  he  asked. 

'  No,  not  at  all.  .  .  .1 
hear  that  your  wife  has  arr 
band  and  wife  ought  to  b 
I  am  only  sorry  that  we 
yoiL  I  can  wnte  to  man 
tliat  you  will  call  upon  her 
It  is  No.  >^\  Chester  S<piar 
forget      Good-bye,  Mr.  Ex 

With  these  words,  the  sti 
ho  lianlly  comprehended, 
as  Nelly  intended,  he  woii 
when  that  call  was  actuall} 
left  him,  and,  without  look 
or  left,  mounted  the  stairs 
the  privacy  of  her  own  cell 

There  she  sat  down,  and 
cheek  and  hardened  eyes,  t 
derstand  the  position  of  th 
was    bitterly    humiliated ; 
ashamed  ;    angry    with    h< 
angry  with  herself,  fiercely 
the  man  who  had   played 
deceived  her.       How  coul 
the  Sisters,  all  of  them  ha 
possession  of    a  suitor  ab 
there  was  no  mystery  and 
tion  ?     Should  she  tell  the  ^ 
to  everybody  ?     Would  it 
ter  to  go  on  and  make  no  8 
some  one  she  must  tell     1 
would  hear  her  story  with 
so  would  Miranda ;  so  wou 
and  here  there  came  a  kn< 
door.      It   was   no   oUier 
Caledon. 

*  Your  reception-morning 
said  awkwardly.     *  I  oome 
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Bat  what  is  it,  Nelly  1     You 

&   Has  that  fellow  Exton 

^1 

las  said  good-bye  to  me,  Tom.' 
ktl  Tou  have  refused  him, 
Oh !  Nell,  tell  me.' 
Tom,  it  is  worse  than  that  I 
repared  to  accept  him  .  .  . 
lid  not  .  .  .  make  the  offer  I 
L     He  is  gone,  Tom.' 

the  fellow  been  playing  all 
),  then  ? ' 

quite.  I  think  he  has  been 
1^  himself  in  his  own  way,  with- 
iking  how  he  might  compro- 
?.  But  he  is  a  married  man, 
rhat  is  alL     A  married  man. 

wife  has  ordered  him  home.' 
arried  man  ) ' 

tays  so.  About  such  a  trifle ' 
.ughed  bitterly — *  men  do  not 
Y  tell  lies,  I  suppose.  He  spoke 
)ttily  about  my  kindness  ;  and 
id  him,  out  of  pure  gratitude, 
go  to  Chester  Square  and  call 
imma.' 

itared  blankly. 
1  he  has  imposed  upon  all  of 

i  does  not  matter,  Tom.  I  am 
y  person  te  be  pitied — or 
I,  who  have  been  allowed  to 
m  han  on  the  condition  that 
I — to  throw  myself  in  his  way, 
3t  him,  to  please  him,  to  court 
lecessary.  I,  who  was  to  pose 
[um  like  a  dancing  girl,  to 
>  his  idle  talk,  always  to  be 
to  him.  Oh  !  it  is  shameful 
hamef  ul ! ' 

itamped  her  little   foot  and 
ler  hands,  and  the  t^ars  came 
eyes. 

nrer  thought  before  what  it 
t—this  angling  for  rich  men. 
lust  they  think  of  us  1  What 
think  of  me,  Tom  ?  * 
know  very  well  what  I  think 
Nelly.' 

r  I  must  go  back  to  town,  and 

Jl  b^in  over  again,  as  soon  as 

has  found  some  one  else.    Gk) 

Torn;  don't  think  of  me  any 


mora  I  am  only  an  adventuresa  I 
am  unworthy  that  you  should  be  kind 
to  me.  I  shall  leave  this  sweet  place, 
with  aU  the  Brothers  and  Sisters,  and 
dear  Miranda  and  Desdemona  — oh  I 
the  beautiful  home  of  rest — and  go 
back  again  to  the  world,  and  fight 
among  other  adventuresses.' 

*  No,  Nelly,  no,'  cried  Tom.  And 
while  she  sank  her  head  into  her  hands 
his  arms  were  round  her.  *  No,  Nelly 
darling.  I  will  not  let  you.  Stay 
here ;  stay  with  me,  and  we  will  take 
our  chance.  Never  mind  the  world, 
Nell ;  we  will  give  up  the  things  that 
only  rich  people  can  do.  Stay  with 
me,  my  darling. ' 

*0h!  Tom— Tom— will  you  take 
me  1  And  now  ?  -you  ought  to  have 
more  self-respect,  Tom:  now — after 
all  that  is  passed  ? '    ' 

'  This  is  real  happiness,  Tom,'  she 
said,  looking  up  in  his  face,  with  her 
full,  deep  eyes.  *  There  can  be  no 
happiness  like  this.' 

And  so  passed  half-an-hour. 

Then  Nelly  said  that  they  must 
come  back  to  the  world,  and  that 
meant  punishing  Mr.  Exton,  in  the 
first  place. 

'  As  I  have  sent  him  to  call  upon 
mamma,'  she  said,  '  I  must  prepare 
mamma's  mind  for  his  visit' 

She  wrote  the  shortest  of  lettera 

'  Dear  Mamma, 

*  Mr.  Exton  will  call  upon 
you  to-morrow.  I  hope  you  wiU  be 
at  homa 

*  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

*  Eleanor.' 

*  There,  Tom  ! '  she  said,  with  a 
mischievous  light  in  her  eya  *  You 
see  that  commits  me  to  nothing,  and 
it  will  lead  mamma  to  think  a  great 
deal.  The  explosion,  when  she  finds 
out,  will  be  like  a  torpedo.  I  reaUy 
think  that  I  have  punished  poor 
Brother  Peregrine  enough.' 

This  business  despatehed,  Tom  be- 
gan upon  another. 
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*Nellv,'lie  said,    •will    vou  do  ox- 
actly  what  1  ask  you  i ' 

*  Exactly ,  Tom,'  she  sjuil. 

*  No  oiii*,  not  v\oi\  IVsilt'Uiona,  ist«> 
know  it.' 

*  No  out',  'r<»iu. 

Th«*n  lif  vvhis|KT«Ml  in  Ik.t  oar  for  a 


frw  minutes.      First  she  star 
with  all  htT  eves  ;  then  she 
thiMi  hhf*  laii^'hed  ;  and  then 
bl«^d. 

M)h  !  Tom.  it   is  delighti 
what  tri//  mamma  sav  ?* 
(  To  he  andiuinil.) 


VWVAl^    HV    A     BYSTA^J)t:K. 


NO.  1'. 


''PHK  t'Vi-s  of  tin*  vN<»rld  an'  still 
-L  tuiniMl  tf»  the  Kast.  The  Otto- 
man Kmpiiv  continin's  to  crumhle. 
Austrifi  etuitinues  to  (juake.  All  the 
j)OW»»i*«  eontinue  to  vt)w  that  thty 
will  execute  the  Ti^^iitv  of  Berlin. 
Ex<?i*ute  it  as  a  tn^aty  perhaps  they 
may  ;  hut  they  will  not  make  it  stand 
as  a  settlement,  since  as  a  settlement 
it  assumes  the  stahilitv  of  the  Ottoman 
Em])ire.  Life  has  Ihmmi  ke])t  in  the 
Porte  for  the  last  jputrter  of  a  century 
bv  successive  drams  in  the  form  of 
loans,  and  the  dram-hot  tie  is  now  drv. 
The  British  (Jovernment  would  prob- 
ably like  to  "rive  a  ^'uarantee,  but  the 
nation  would  not  let  it,  and  the  Jews 
will  bestow  tlu'ir  sympathies  but  not 
their  shi'krls. 

;i  Russia  8*'(Mns  preparing  in  earnest 
to  withdraw  her  foives.  For  herself 
she  lias  got  all  she  wanted — Bessam- 
bia,  the  extension  in  Armenia,  a  lien 
on  Turkey  for  an  indemnity,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  matters  no- 
thing, since  it  cannot  1m^  paid,  and  the 
clientage  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  which 
it  is  deemed  a  triumph  of  British 
diplomacy  to  have  kept  in  a  state  of 
division  and  weakness  that  renders 
them  dependent  on  a  patron.  All  the 
great  powers  have  got  what  they  wanted, 
whether  it  was  good  for  them  or  not 
The  Bufi'erers,  as  usual,  when  the  arbi- 


ters of  ri^dit  are  the  strong,  '. 
the  weak — lUmmania,  Servi 
nej^ro,  Bulpiria,  Koumelia, 
communities  of  small  accou 
estimation  of  the  masters  o 
but  of  some  account  in  the  c 
of  humanity. 

War,  however,  between 
and  lUissia  is,  on  all  hands, 
as  merely  ailiourned  now 
frontier  of  the  Biitish  Er 
betjn  pushed  menacingly  u 
of  the  KuKsian,  ImhIi  in  We 
Cent  nil  Asia.  Let  Englan 
with  any  c)tli(;r  powt^r,  oi 
pacific  Alexander  be  succeet 
bellicose  son,  and  the  gun 
reatly  charged  will  probably  h 
ofl!  An  end)roilment  may, : 
brought  on  any  day  by  the 
which  apj)eai*s  to  be  breaki 
the  quarter  of  Turkey  con< 
with  Hus^n  Armenia.  Tl 
ous  and  ungovenied  tribes  n 
the  Russians  ;  the  Russiam 
low  up  the  enemy  into  the 
covered  by  the  Anglo-Tui 
ance,  and  the  two  powers 
themselves  at  war.  It  is 
under  these  circumstances,  1 
ber  that,  only  thirty  years  a$ 
fast  ally  of  England  in  £i 
Russia. 

Fresh  fuel  has  been  heap 
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latred  by  the  stories  of  cniel 
;  committed  by  the  Russian 
.  Rhodopa     But  these  stories 

yet  history.  Mr.  Rose,  the 
in  correspondent  of  the  Scotch- 
journal  distinguished  for  the 
7  of  its  information,  denounces 
ort  as  *  the  most  infamous 
it  ever  attempted  to  be  palmed 
lie    British   public    as   sober 

Massacres,  he  says,  there 
ad  cruelties  enough — infants 

0  walls,  men  roasted  alive, 
oiutilated  and  outraged  —but 
re  perpetrated  not  by  Russian 

upon  Turks,  but  by  Turks 
ilgarians.  By  a  Russian  sol- 
never  saw  a  shot  fired  except 
>attle.  Some  specific  charges 
radicts  as  an  eye-witness  ; 
bhem   that   of   the   Turks  at 

*  thrown  from  a  precipice 
le  height  of  a  minaret,'  of 
e  heard  nothing,  though  he 
he  spot  immediately  after  the 

alleged   perpetration.      The 

army  does  not  now  appear 
Srst  time  in  European  war. 
ndred  fields  of  Switzerland, 
ustria,  Germany,  France,  as 
>n  those  of  its  own  land,  it 
n  alliance  with  England,  for 
jendence  of  Europe  against 
tion  of  the  French  Republic, 
rwards  against  Napoleon.  It 
brunt  of  the  struggle  on  land 
nd  did  on  the  sea.  In  those 
indomitable  devotion  was  the 
yn  of  all  English  hearts,  and 
cks  were  objects  of  the  most 

interest  Nor  did  it  leave 
rd  of  savagely  and  outi*age 
in  those  of  its  allies  and  an- 

in  that  deadly  struggle. 
liters  speak  of  all  the  armies 
vaded  France  in  1814  with 
ce,  but  of  the  Russians 
ith  so  much  abhorrence  as  of 
ian&  The  biographer  of  the 
^nsort  has  reproduced  for  his 
purpose  a  passage  from  a 
itten  after   Inkermann,  the 

1  which  anticipates    in   his 


language  the  present  frantic  hatred  of 
the  Russian  soldiery.  *  I  can  now  de- 
scribe a  Russian  soldier  accurately ; 
an  individual  with  a  long,  discoloured 
great-coat  and  greasy  forage-cap,  with 
still  more  tallowy  complexion,  an  im- 
passive countenance,  and  an  eye 
gleaming  with  the  mixed  expression 
of  fox  like  cunning  and  currish  abject- 
ness.  When  I  have  been  giving  water 
and  biscuit  to  a  wounded  Russian  I 
have  seen  that  exprsesion.'  Would 
an  Englishman  have  spoken  in  this 
tone  of  a  wounded  Russian  if  he  had 
seen  him  lying  on  the  field  of  Eylau, 
Leipsic,  or  Borodino  1 

The  depositions,  no  doubt,  are  on 
oath,  but  it  is  the  oath  of  Turka  The 
report  is  signed  by  a  Consul-General, 
but  consuls  sometimes  have  their  cue. 
Some  time  ago,  the  Foreign  Office 
sent  round  a  paper  of  questions  on 
Turkish  government  and  the  state  of 
the  people  under  it  to  all  the  British 
consuls  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with 
a  covering  letter,  gently  hinting  that 
favourable  answers  would  be  conveni- 
ent One  consul  got  the  questions 
without  the  letter,  and  answered  them 
most  unfavourably.  Afterwards  the 
letter  came  into  his  hands.  He  then 
loyally  hastened  to  substitute  a  more 
favourable  set  of  answers.  Unluckily 
both  sets  were  priuteii,  and  made 
their  appearance  together  before  a 
censorious  world. 

Though  the  debates  on  the  justice 
of  the  Afghan  war  in  the  British  Par- 
liament were  long,  history  will  prob- 
ably cut  the  controversy  short  The 
desire  for  *  a  scientific  frontier '  will 
be  set  down  as  the  real  cause,  and  the 
rest  will  be  swept  aside  as  pretexts^ 
especially  as  the  present  attempt  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  one  made 
forty  years  ago,  and  there  has  notori- 
ously been  ever  since  a  party  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  councils  bent  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Empire  to  the  north- 
west, though,  before  the  recent  out- 
break of  Imperialism,  the  less  ambi- 
tious party  had  managed  to  keep  the 
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upper  hand.  Of  the  pretende<l  Rus- 
sian intervention  in  Afghanistan  not 
a  trace — not  a  sohlier.  not  a  cannon, 
not  a  rifle,  not  a  [rouble  -  has  been 
found.  If  Russia  had  (|uarrelled  witli 
the  Ameer  on  pretense  of  a  diplomatic 
insult,  and  then,  throwing  olf  tlie 
mask,  had  avowed  that  her  object 
was  a  scientific  frontier,  what  lan- 
guage would  have  been  strong  enouijh 
to  paint  the  infamy  of  her  hyj)ocriti- 
cal  ambition  1 

As  in  th(^  former  wai-,  the  Central 
Government  of  (^ibul,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  pliantom,  vanishes  at  the 
approach  of  th<;  invader  ;  but  with 
the  independent  tribes  the  task  of 
the  contpieror  begins  ;  and  it  may 
yet  be  a  troublesome  one  in  spite  of 
their  disunion  and  the  aj>parent  readi- 
ness of  some  of  them  to  receive  bribes. 
AJready  we  liave  beard  of  tire  antl 
sword  being  canied  into  the  villages 
of  *  the  insurgent  higlilanders.'  In- 
surgents those  Highlanders  were, 
by  his  cruel  treatment  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Cambiidge  earned  the 
nickname  of  *  the  butcher '  ;  but 
these  highlanders  are  no  more  insur- 
gents than  the  English  were  when 
they  were  defending  their  country 
against  the  Armada.  In  such  displays 
of  a  vigour  that  disregards  morality, 
the  Imperialist  exults  and  revels. 
*  Imperialism,'  says  Mr.  Lowe,  *  is 
the  apotheosis  of  violence.'  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Imperialism  the  less 
there  is  to  say  for  it  beyond  brute 
force  the  better.  Every  scintilla  of 
justice  that  there  is  in  your  case  is 
just  so  much  deducted  from  its  im- 
perial quality.  If  he  is  thrice  armed 
that  hath  his  quarrel  just,  he  that  has 
his  quarrel  unjust  is  thrice  imperial 
If  Jingoism  is  stronger  than  the  moral 
forces,  a  splendid  career  awaits  it ; 
if  it  is  not,  signal  disaster.  History 
has  seen  many  trials  of  strength  of  the 
same  kind,  and  hitherto  the  moral 
forces  have  always  won.  The  Jingo, 
however,  is  consistent;  and  when 
Lord  Carnarvon,  amicably  striving  to 
reconcile   contraries,  with  the  annex- 


ation of  the  Transvaal  perh 
mind,  bids  Imperialism  fo\ 
on  morality,  Im)>erialism  ma 
on  what  part  of  the  mora 
would  have  it  found  the  fo 
zure  of  your  neigh l)Our's  Ian 

Between  two  moralities, 
between  morality  and  de 
morality,  and  between  two 
employing  the  energies  of  tl 
peaceful  enterprise  and  mi 
<rnindizenient,  the  English 
now  divided,  and  the  politic 
is  raging.  In  the  questio 
national  destiny  ordinary  p 
tions  for  the  present  arc 
though  the  comi)Osition  of  t 
remains  much  the  same,  c 
Iwing  always  inclined  to  ind 
aristocracy  to  war.  A  few 
the  old  religious  school,  8U< 
Newdegate  and  Sir  Alexai 
<lon,  refuse  to  divorce  the: 
from  montlity  and  voteagai 
just  war. 

That  a  nation  may  be  enl 
and  enteq>rising  in  the  high 
without  being  aggi^essive  or 
a  fact  which,  though  glorioi 
trated  by  the  histoiy  of  th^ 
race,  seems  not  present  to  \ 
of  Imperialists,  who  speal 
of  s})irit  and  even  of  coward 
badge  of  every  one  who  ref u 
brace  their  creed.  *  All  grea 
ourable  actions  are  accompa 
great  dilliculties,  and  must  I 
terprised  and  overcome  wit 
able  courages.  The  dangen 
but  not  desi>erate,  and  the  < 
are  many,  but  not  invinci 
though  there  are  many  of  th 
yet  they  are  not  certain.  ] 
sundry  of  the  things  feared  i 
befall  ;  others,  by  provident 
the  use  of  good  means,  may, 
measure,  be  prevented  ;  a 
them  through  the  help  of  Ch 
titude  and  patience,  may 
borne  or  overcome.  True  i 
such  attempts  are  not  to  be 
undertaken  but  upon  good  g 
reason,  not  rashly  or  lightlj 
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done,  for  curioeity  or  hope  of 

Bat  our  condition  is  not  ordin- 
Our  ends  are  good  and  honour- 
our  calling  lawful  and  urgent 
therefore,  we  may  expect  the 
ig  of  Gkxi  in  our  proceeding, 
bough  we  should  lose  our  lives  in 
4;tion,  we  may  have  comfort 
same,  and  our  endeavours  would 
loorable  ' — These  words  in  their 
reathe  enterprise ;  perhaps  they 
full  both  of  spirit  and  of  dignity 

appeals  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
[igoes,  though  the  high-hearted 
its  whose  thoughts  they  embody, 
letting  forth,  not  to  rob  and  op- 
but  to  found  a  nation  worth  a 
ed-fold  all  the  Indian  Empires 
hose  expanses  of  cringing  wretch- 
( conquest  has  ever  stalked. 

bishops  voted  for  the  Afghan 
and  for  the  national  policy  of 

it  is  a  part  They  have  not 
their  case  better  in  the  eyes  of 
ople  by  averring,  that,  in  giving 
iroices  for  fire  and  sword,  they 
missionary '  objects  in  view, 
k  position  \&  rendered  rather  more 
lous  by  the  religious  cynicism 
\  authors  of  the  war.  The  mis- 
ies  must  take  care,  or  an  irrever- 
orld  will  soon  be  asking  them 
they  have  to  do  with  conquest, 
ishop,  a  Ritualist,  voted  against 
u*.  The  Ritualists  are  not  spec- 
philanthropic  ;  like  the  Roman 
lies,  they  rather  affect  the  alliance 

military  element;  and  one  of 
lumber,  the  late  Canon  Mozley, 
)ne  further,  perhaps,  than  any 
preacher  ever  did,  in  i-ecognizing 
IS  a  practice  consistent  with 
iianity.  But  their  connection 
he  State  has  been  loosened,  and 
eel  themselves  more  at  liberty 
ounce  national  crime.  They  are 
ed  to  act  boldly  in  the  cause  of 
ity  against  the  Licensed  V ictual- 
B  well  as  against  the  Jingoes. 

the  struggle  of  parties  about  the 
ui  War,  the  question  has  been 
I,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot 


towards  the  Grovemment  when  it 
makes  a  war  which  he  deems  unjust 
He  is  bound,  of  course,  to  pay  his 
taxes,  and,  if  called  upon,  to  take  arma 
But  is  he  bound  to  suppress  his  opin- 
ion, or  to  abstain  from  opposing  the 
Government  in  Parliament  and  at  elec- 
tions? In  1812,  the  slave-owners  of 
Virginia  and  their  adherents,  the  Jin- 
goes of  the  United  States,  dragged  the 
American  Republic  into  what  the  best 
Americans  deemed  a  foolish  and  wick- 
ed war  with  England.  They  then 
called  upon  everybody  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  to  support  their  policy. 
Daniel  Webster  replied  :  *  With  re- 
spect to  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
involved,  the  course  which  our  princi- 
ples require  us  to  pursue  cannot  be 
doubtful.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  re- 
gard it  Resistance  and  insurrection 
form  no  part  of  our  creed.  The  disci- 
ples of  Washington  are  neither  tyrants 
in  power  nor  rebels  out  If  we  are 
taxed  to  carry  on  this  war,  we  shall 
disregard  certain  distinguished  ex- 
amples, and  shall  pay.  If  our  per- 
sonal services  are  required,  we  shall 
yield  them  to  the  precise  extent  of  our 
constitutional  liability.  At  the  same 
time,  the  world  may  be  assured  that  we 
know  our  rights  and  shall  exercise 
them.  We  shall  express  our  opinions 
on  this  as  on  every  measure  of  Govern- 
ment, I  trust,  without  passion,  I  am 
certain,  without  fear.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  extravagant  progress  of 
pernicious  measures  abrogates  the  duty 
of  opposition,  or  that  the  interest  of 
our  native  land  is  to  be  abandoned  by 
us  in  the  hour  of  her  thickest  danger 
and  sorest  necessity.  By  the  exercise 
of  our  constitutional  right  of  suffrage, 
by  the  peaceable  remedy  of  election,, 
we  shall  seek  to  restore  wisdom  to  our 
councils,  and  peace  to  our  country.' 
Webster's  language  would  have  been 
still  stronger,  if  it  had  appeared  in 
that  case  that  a  foreign  war  and  the 
s])irit  of  violence  evoked  by  it,  were 
being  used  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  constitutional 
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principk'  iind  oiK-i-rvicliin:^'  mi  political 
iil^erty  at  lioino.  T.)  IiMli.iiiizi-  Kiig. 
land  is  oviilcntly  a  .-nljareral  oltj^ct 
of  the  AfjL^'liaii  war. 

Ill  connoctioii   with    tin-  I'lit.-j'prisf 
uii(lertak(?n  to   \i\\v   tht-    Imliiii    Vaw- 
pire   a    inoro   sriontiti.-  trouiiiT,    that 
Emj)ir('  itself  is  tin-  sul.j«vt  ot  a  siiarp 
<Uscussion.     Tin- st.iti.stifsof  iinpover- 
ishnieiit  arocoiitrovfitr.l  hv  liiiaij<'iei*s 
and  economists.      <  >n»'  tiling'  stviii^^  l»c- 
youd  controvri-sy    -tlie  niis.M-.il.N'  <'on- 
dition  of  the  \svo,a  ina.ss*)f  t]i,^  pcopl,*. 
As   a  philanthropic  tMit<'rj>ris.'.   there- 
fore, tlie  I'jnpir.'  is  a  faihir--,  though 
for    that    ainl)it.i<)n    r-Mi-^s    litij.-.       A 
parallel  is  ooii.stantly  diviwu    liftween 
the  Empire  of  the    Knirlisli   in    India 
and  tliat   of  the    Uomans.      in   manv 
resjiects  th**  analoiry  holds  «,'.), m1  ;   lni\ 
in  one  most  important  resjxu-t  it  fails. 
Uhi  Ronmnus  rt'rif,  ,'/,,'  fmhif.ic.if,      'W^ 
Proconsuls    mii^ht    return    to    Rome 
witli    fortunes   accumulat«Ml    in   their 
governments,     hut  the    bulk    (.f    the 
ruling  race  seem  to  liave  setth'rl  in  the 
provinces,  at  least  in    lmj)erial  times, 
and  to  liave  l»«-come  identitied,  as  far 
as  a  ruling  rac(?  can    be,  witii  the  in- 
terests of  the    people.       Kven   tlie   le- 
gions were  almost  colonists.      But  the 
Englishman  in  India  is  now  more  than 
ever  a    bird   of  passage,   while   he  is 
still,  though    in   a   strictly    l.'g.ii  and 
regular   way,  a    bir<l  of  i)rey.      That 
about    twenty    millions    sterling  are 
annually  drained  away  from   a  j)oor 
country,  is  a  fact  ap[»arently  admitted 
on  all  hands,  and,  if  the  same  amount 
were  drained  from  England,  we  know 
what  her  economists  would  sav. 

The  phrase  Jingoism  has  been  several    , 
times  used  in  this  paj)er.      It  is  now    ' 
received  into  the  P'nglish  language; 
but  some  peo])Ie  seem  still  to   be  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  origin  and  nieaninir. 

Its  origin  is  the  Music  Hall  song  .• 

'We  don't  want  to  flight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do. 
We've  jfut  the  luc-n,  we've  fot  the  >hipH,  we've  ^ot 
the  money  too,' 


Which,    wlien     the    Sepoys    were 
bj< night  upon  the  scene  was  par«)died: 

•  W.-  .|.  ri"t  'A-rtiit  t(i  fl,'}ii.  >iut,  by  .linjro,  if  wfj-i, 
W^'W  sta>  .!•  >i'tiiie  a(  ea-sf  (»urai'l\e«  arul  ^eiid  lh« 

)iiil<J  lliiiili-i/ 

.lingoi.sm  is   ImperialLsni  in  a  state 

•  'f  violent  and  vulgar  excitement  It 
is  of  recent  growth  in  England,  and 
its  two  chief  sources   have    heeu  the 

•  leclineof  religion,  which  for  the  time 
has  loosened  monilitv,  and  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  plethoric  wealtlu 

Not   for   the  rirst  time  in  historv, 
whih*  the  pride  of   Empire  is  riding 
high  and  the  bounds  of   Empire  are 
being  triumphantly  extended,  the  Im- 
perial j)eojde  are  starving  in  theiro^ii 
streets.       Famishe<l    and     despairing 
multitudes,    whose  sufieriiiirs  are  in- 
crea.sed  by  the  bitter  w^eather,  emaci- 
ated    forms    crowding    round   relief- 
houses,  which  are  barricaded  to  keep 
otf  the  press,  whole  rows  of  cottages 
deserte<l  l)V  their  inha)>itants,  are  the 
features  of  *  Merrv  Christmas'  in  too 
many  parts  of  the   Mother  Country, 
A    correspondent    of     a    Manchester 
paper   writes,   '  To-day,    being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ked    Bank,  I  have 
seen  some  awful  specimens  of  starving 
humanity — women  with  babes  at  the 
breast,   plodding  through  the  melting 
snow  barefooted,  perha])s  with  a|)olo- 
gies  for  stockings,  and  a  thin  dress  to 
cover  th(»ii-  nakedness.'     This  is  a  pic- 
ture not  only  of  Red  Bank,  but  of  » 
whole  region,  while  the  circle  of  mis- 
ery, already  wide,  is  evid(jntly  extend- 
ing daily.     And  to  those  shoeless  feet 
that    tread    the  fi'eezing   sluish,  those 
forms  shivering  in  theii*  barely  covered 
nakedness,    those    babes    drawing  * 
niggard  life  from  the  breasts  of  tieir 
famishing  mothers,  what  i-elief  or  com- 
fort does  it  bring  that  they  are  pre- 
venting the  emancipation  of  Bulgin* 
and  conquering  a  scientific  frontier  in 
Afghanistan  ? 

Of  couree  the  Government  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  commerciJ 
or  industrial  distress.  But  its  polwy 
is  one  which  is  sure  to  aggravate  the 
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ot  onlj  by  increasing  the 
xpenditure,  but  by  keeping 
I  of  trade  unsettled,  irritat* 
nations  and  closing  foreign 
is  the  government  of  a  class 
emote  from  industry,  and 
•t  cruel,  more  moved  by  Im- 
bition  than  by  sympathy  for 
mds.  The  people  and  those 
most  for  the  people,  feel  this, 
"bye  elections  show  that, 
>vemment  still  commands  its 
ority    in   Parliament,  opin- 

doors  has  decidedly  turned 
The  election  of  a  Conser- 
7  a  small  majority,  over  a 
ler  who  voted  with  the  Gov- 
►n  the  Eastern  Question,  at 
)rough  with  only  210  voters, 
set  off  against  the  Liberal 
)f  1,500  at  Bristol,  and  the 
ctory  at  Maldon,  a  borough 

hitherto  the  very  closest 
ty  in  England.  A  dissolu- 
rliaraent  has  been  more  than 
unced  by  the  organs  of  the 
jnt,  which  would,  of  course, 
ad  to  take  out  a  fresh  seven 
le  of  power ;  but  evidently 
s  of  the  political  agents  are 
.ble,  and    the   dissolution  is 

i  is  creeping  upwards.      It 
nong  the    workmen ;    from 
preads  to  the  small  trades- 
subsist  upon  the  custom  of 
aen,  and  who  are  now  large- 
bills  of  sale.      Some   time 
)efore  the  mass  of  hereditary 
nulated   wealth  is  touched, 
ome  tax  returns  show  a  ma- 
ing  off.   By  the  last  accounts 
that    there   had    been    no 
ag  off  in  the  general  revenue, 
the  excise;  but  this  is  a  sign 
il  import,  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
the    people    have    not  yet 
heir  habits  of  expenditure, 
in  drink,  down  to  the  level 
^uced  wages.       The  same 
r  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
trea    and  excursion    trains. 
very  wonderful  or  very  scan- 


dalous, whatever  homilies  political 
economy  may  read,  that  the  men 
should  not  be  ready,  without  a  strug- 
gle, to  give  up  luxuries  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed,  or  to  allow 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  income  to  be 
cut  off.  What  do  we  hear  when  peo- 
ple of  the  wealthier  class  are  docked 
of  part  of  their  salaries  and  deprived 
of  their  wonted  comforts  ?  Sympathy 
is  especially  due  to  the  unwillingness 
to  relinquLsh  the  reductions  which  of 
late  have  been  made  in  the  hours  of 
labour.  In  the  case  of  the  better  work- 
men, such  workmen,  for  instance,  as 
the  mass  of  the  Associated  Engineers, 
these  added  hours  of  leisure  have  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  an  addition  to  civi- 
lization. 

Still  the  British  workman  will  have 
to  come  down,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  cheaper  labour,  cheaper  goods, 
and  a  more  formidable  competition  to 
be  encountered  by  other  manufacturing 
countries  Sir  John  Macdonald  will 
find  the  difficulties  of  a  Protectionist 
policy  increased. 

Of  course  this  state  of  things  in  its 
intensity  will  not  last.  In  the  pros- 
perity of  British  industry  there  are 
certain  enduring  elements,  such  as 
the  coal,  and  the  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple, which,  when  the  glut  is  over,  will 
carry  the  country  througL  But  the 
practical  monopoly,  which  England  has 
enjoyed  from  the  Napoleonic  wars 
down  nearly  to  the  present  time,  is 
lost  and  cannot  be  regained. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depression.  Protection- 
ism is  gaining  ground  in  England. 
This  is  hardly  true.  What  is  gaining 
ground,  even  in  such  sanctuaries  of 
Free  Trade  doctrines  as  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  not  Protec- 
tion, but  a  desire  to  insist  on  Recipro- 
city. Protection,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  force  new  manufactories  into  ex- 
istence, would  be  a  bad  remedy  when 
the  disease  is  not  the  dearth  of  manu- 
factures but  their  superabundance. 
Reciprocity  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
but  before  the  foreigner  yields  to  the 
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screw  the  British  millions  may  be 
starved.  Jingoism,  at  all  events,  tl.e 
English  people  may  renounce,  and  not, 
to  the  sound  of  Beaconstieldian  trum- 
pets, pluck  the  bread  out  of  their  own 
mouths. 

There  is  no  use  in  talk  in  f;;  about 
sending  the  sufferers  here.  Farm  la- 
bourers we  should  welcome  if  thev  are 
hardy  enough  to  bear  the  climate  of 
the  North- We«t.  But  the  people  from 
the  factories  would  l>e  perfectly  uselt^s 
and  helpless  ;  still  more  useless  and 
helpless,  if  possibh?,  would  be  the 
people  from  the  poor  quarters  of  Lon- 
don, who  arc  absolutely  lit  for  nothing 
but  the  petty  trades  and  street  callini^s 
by  which  they  miserably  subsist.  Stone 
is  being  bought  already  to  idve  em- 
ployment to  our  own  poor. 

France  appears  iirst  of  the  gre^it 
European  nations  to  have  passed  de 
finitively  from  th(^  stjite  of  a  Monarchy 
into  that  of  a  Ke[)ublic.  Since  the 
late  election  of  Senators  the  B(^publi- 
can  party  has  a  large  majority  in  the 
Upper  Chamber  as  well  as  an  over- 
whelming one  in  the  Lower;  and  as  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  dissolved  without 
the  consent  of  the  St^nate,  a  repetition 
of  the  attempt  of  May  has  become  im 
poasible.  Everything,  unhappily,  is 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  army  ;  but  the 
army  cannot  act  without  somebody  to 
give  the  word  of  command,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  but  a  Re- 
publiciui  can  now  find  himself  installed 
in  the  War  Othce.  The  Mai-shal,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  more  consequence, 
the  Marechale,  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  situation,  the  hateful  Jules 
Simon  and  his  wife  being  out  of  the 
way.  The  Marshal  is  simply  an  hon- 
est, stupid  soldier,  whose  countenance 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  cow 
staining  at  a  railway  train.  He  is  pro- 
bably as  good  an  instrument  as  pos- 
sible for  keeping  the  army  true  to  the 
Republic  Nothing  is  left  for  the 
Monarchists  but  the  desperate  course 
of  conspiracy,  in  which  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  Legitimists,  Orleanists  and 


Bonapartes  to  unite.  ( 
[>artists  the  blow  has  fa 
cial  weight.  Their  pa 
dailv,  as  the  old  officiab 
of  the  Empire  die  ;  their 
»'ome.s  mon^  and  more 
France,  and  with  every 
f(»at,  th(?  appeal  to  the 
univei*sjil  suffrage, on  wh 
glo  to  found  a  title  w 
else  can  give  them  am 
thev  clothe  the  naked 
usurpation,  is  made  less 
ever.  The  ap|K»al  of 
to  univei'sal  suffrage  a^ 
j)eated  venlicts  of  the  j" 
rivalling;  in  absurdity  the 
apj)eul  of  theologians  w 
trovei*sy,  to  a  univei'sal 
Church.  Frenchmen  ar 
gifted  with  the  power 
against  the  stream  ;  tl 
like  to  find  themselves  < 
established  authority,  > 
that  of  the  Grand  Mon 
Mountain  ;  and  with  re 
above  the  rest  of  mank 
that  nothing  succeeds 
We  may  expect  to  see  th 
victory  followed  by  a  ge 
of  the  opposition.  In 
position,  so  much  as  uni 
mity,  is  now  the  dangc 
j)ublic ;  men  who  are  no 
at  heart  may  assume  tl: 
into  power,  and,  by  min| 
more  genuine  element,  e 
party  which  has  hithe 
dered  vigorous  and  enthi 
desperate  struggle;  for  1: 
of  this  danger  among  th 
of  the  Extreme  Left  see 
have  produced  a  Parliani 
which,  however,  is  like! 
sent  to  pass  away. 

Thus,  apparently,  aft€ 
tury  of  convulsive  effbi 
agony  and  tremendoi 
closes  in  victory  the  5 
tion,  as  the  English  re 
a  struggle  of  half  the  di 
in  victory  less  decided,  ^ 
ment  of  1688.     Politics 
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ii  won.     In  a  social  point  of  view  the 
iarae  is  more  doubtful      A  peasant 
propnetorj,  in  place  of  the  territorial 
nobility  of  the  old  regime,  holds,  it  is 
true,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of 
Prance ;  democratic  principles  pervade 
ihe  code,  and  the  sentiment  of  equality 
bas  a  strong  hold  on  the  people.     It 
-would  probably  be  impossible,  even  for 
an  Elmperor,  to  restore  primogeniture 
or  to  create  an  hereditary  house  of 
Peers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  aristocracy  have 
been  recruiting  their  wealth,  drawing 
closer  the   bond  of  their  union  as  a 
class,  and  regaining  not  a  little  of  their 
social  ascendancy.     That  the  passion 
for  rank  and  social  grade  is  far  from 
having  been   eradicated  from  French 
bosoms  all  the   shrewdest    observers 
declare.      Dynastic  claims  and  rival- 
ries will  probably  now  recede  into  the 
background,    and    whatever   struggle 
remains,  will  be  one  between  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy  waged   beneath 
the  forms  of  the  Republic.    Not  a  lit- 
tle influence  will  be  exerted  on  the  is- 
sue, by  the  course  of  religious  opinion 
and  the  amount  of   force  which  the 
Church  is  able  to  bring  to  the  aristo- 
^tic  side.     We  have  given  up  the 
idea  that  political  progress  can  be  car- 
ried on  apart  from  the  social,  econo- 
i&icai,  and  intellectual  movements  of 
our  complex  humanity. 

In  the  social  sphere,  however,   all 
over  the  world,  though  chiefly  in  mon- 
archies under  an  oppressive   military 
system,  there  are  heavings  and  nim- 
hlings  of  a  new  revolution,  which,  if  it 
overcomes  to  the  birth,  may  make  the 
I'rench  Revolution   itself  seem  com- 
paratively    superficial      The    Pope, 
that  old  custodian  of  the  crumbling 
i&ansions  of  the  past,  is  merely  doting 
^hen  he  calls   Communism   the   off- 
spring of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
And  when  he  denounces  it  as  a  viola- 
won  of   the  social  order  typified   by 
the  hierarchy    of    heaven.      But  he 
does   not    dote    when    he   describes 
^t  as  a  widespread,   formidable    and 
^en  portentous  phenomenon  of    the 


time.  In  Russia,  under  the  name  of 
Nihilism,  it  assails  the  whole  existing 
order  of  things  religious,  political  and 
social,  not  excepting  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Its  savage  enthu- 
siasm, and  at  the  same  time  its  lack 
of  wisdom,  are  shown  by  attempts  in 
several  countries  to  assasssinate  the 
chiefs  of  the  estHblished  system,  and 
the  dread  of  its  advance  is  evidently 
impelling  rival  potentates  to  patch  up 
their  diplomatic  quarrels  and  combine 
for  mutual  protection.  A.  few  years, 
by  developing  the  strength  of  the 
movement,  and  disclosing  its  real  di- 
mensions, will  enable  us  to  say  whe- 
thei  it  is  merely  a  speculative  phase 
of  the  discontent  arising  from  transient 
causes  such  as  overtaxation,  conscrip- 
tion and  commercial  depression,  or 
whether  it  Inxles  radical  and  lasting 
changa 

All  doubt  seems  to  be  removed  as 
to  the  prevalence,  not  only  of  fraud 
and  intimidation,  but  of  murderous 
outrage  in  Louisiana  and  some  other 
Southern  States  during  the  late  elec- 
tions The  policy  of  conciliation 
honestly  tried  by  President  Hayes 
has  failed,  and  the  South  remains 
solid  in  its  political  opposition  to  the  Re- 
publican Government  and  unchanged 
in  its  determination  to  defy  the  law. 
The  practical  result  will  probably  be 
the  re-election  of  General  Grant  as 
the  representative  of  the  militant  re- 
public and  of  a  sterner  policy  towards 
the  malcontents  of  the  South.  It  is 
a  necessity  to  which  good  men  will 
resign  themselves  with  bitter  reluc- 
tance ;  for  Grant  will  bring  back  with 
him  the  *  machine '  and  the  machi- 
nists ;  and  when  the  hour  strikes  for 
his  return  to  power  and  patronage  the 
knell  of  administrative  reform  is 
tolled.  It  may  l)e  hoi>ed,  however, 
that  experience  has  at  least  taught 
him  that  if  government  cannot  be 
carried  on  by  law  it  is  better  to  em- 
ploy directly  and  openly  the  requisite 
amount  of  force  than  to  put  political 
intrigue  in  the  front  with  the  military 
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force  in  ro.s(rrve.  The  present  ciMuli- 
tiou  of  the  South  is,  partly  at  h'ast, 
the  work  of  the  oarpt*t-l»aij:«^Mn^'  politi- 
cians, who  were  th(»  agents  of  <IrauiV 
last  governuiont.  If  a  Stale  infuses 
to  allow  the  laws  t»f  ilif  Vnion  n'- 
spectin<£  elections  to  ^n  into  rflect,  rln.' 
best  course  sun-ly  is  to  di^francliisr 
that  ^U\to.  for  a  t«'riii  at'  vt-ar^. 

The  conflict  l»etN\een  tin-  Noi-ihand 
the  South  was  called  a  civil  war  :  l)Ut 
the  subjugation  of  the  South  l)y  tlic 
Noiih,  in  fact,  reseinbU'ij  less  the 
victory  of  one  partv  over  the  r>ther  in 
a  nation  than  the  conquest  of  one  na- 
tion by  another.  The  r<*lation  of  the 
South  to  th(^  victor  is  rather  that  of 
Irelantl  to  Knglainl  or  of  Poland  to 
Kussia  than  that  of  the  van<|uished 
to  the  victori(»us  party  after  the  war 
betwcMin  the  Cath(tlic  beai^ue  and  the 
Huiruenots  in  France,  ni-  after  the 
Enizlish  Revolution.  The  hostile  ele- 
ments  are  locally  distinct  ;  the  «le- 
feated  element  forms  a  compact  mass 
by  itself,  with  its  own  moniiment.s 
and  its  own  memories  ;  the  gi-ass  may 
grow  over  the  graves,  but  the  dust  of 
the  concjuered  does  not  mingle  with 
the  dust  of  the  conqueror.  Military 
trophies  preserved  by  the  North  at- 
test the  half-international  character 
of  the  war.  Then  there  is  the  negro 
dilHculty,  ever  irrepressible.  Still  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  S<juthern 
States  there  flows  no  Irish  C'hanned  ; 
the  white  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  is  the  same  ;  the  filaments  of  re- 
viving union  may  spread  through  the 
middle  ground  of  Virginia  to  the 
states  which  socially,  as  w(^ll  as  geo- 
graphically, lie  more  remote  ;  and 
trade  and  manufjictures,  raising  their 
heads  in  Kew  Orleans  and  other 
southern  cities,  may  form  an  interest 
connected  with  the  commercial  North, 
devoid  of  unproductive  sentiment  and 
adverse  to  chivalrous  disortler.  The 
advantages  of  union,  both  political  and 
economical,  are  so  immense  and  so 
apparent  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  bad  feeling,  and  even  of  social  an- 


tagonism to   countervail    their  attrac- 
tive foi-ce. 

If  the  ])olitical  outlook  of  our  neigh- 
l»ours  is  clouded,  their  financial  ai\<\ 
commercial  outlook  is  nnich  ruore 
sunny.  The  Rejniblic  has  glicied, 
with«)ut  shock  or  friction,  into  sound 
currency.  She  might  have  done  the 
siime  years  ago  if  Repudiation  womW 
have  held  its  tongue,  and  Party  w«:>ti1i1 
have  kej»t  its  reckless  hands  of3"  the 
vital  interests  of  the  countrv.  Ttiere 
is  now  no  fear  of  a  relapse. ;  commerce, 
contracts  and  the  iileas  of  the  |)eo pit- 
will  all  adjust  themselves  to  the  so i-ind 
basis,  an<l  form  its  effectual  i-ampaaLits 
for  the  future.  Well  might  the  flags 
be  hoisted  in  New  York  when  the 
price  of  gold  ceased  to  l>e  quoted  -^nd 
that  greatest  and  woi*8t  of  gamUl  iu? 
hells,  the  (Jold  Room,  was  for  e^^'^^ 
closed.  Amc^'ican  trade  has  ^o^^f^ 
through  much  tribulation,  but  a  r»iJ^*>'*» 
of  commercial  rottenness  has  t>*^" 
cleared  awav ;  hard  ])an  as  well  as  1  *  *r^ 
monev  has  been  reached  ;  and  unx^^^^' 
takable  signs  of  reviving  prospe^ '■^'^^y 
a])pear.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  t«-'>ost 
competent  judges,  free  from  any  '^^^' 
dency  to  |)aint  things  too  favourf-^^v 
for  the  Republic.  No  such  tende?  *^^^ 
assuredly  can  be  laid  to  the  charg-^^ 
th(i  J^ondon  Thn-s,  which  winds  uj^  ^^ 
account  of  the  marvellous  {^TOg^^^^ 
made  in  reducing  the  debt  and  inter:^^^^^^^^^ 
by  exclaiming,  '  If  the  AmericiUis  ^ 

accomplish  these  things  in  hard  ti 
we  are  almost  afraid  to  ask  ourse 
what  they  will  be  able  to  do  in 
j)eriod    of    prosperity   which,   as   ^ 
IJayes  and  Mr.  Sherman  are  agreec   - 
opening  before  them.* 


General  Grant,  in  the  tour  of  gl 
ficatioiL  by  which  he  is  collecting 
sufFi-ages  of  the  world  in  support  of 
candidature  for  the  Presidency  of 
United  States,  has  i-eceived  by  wa; 
variety  a    slap  in  the  face  from 
Cork  City  Council,  who  have  not 
gotten  his  attempt  to  make  capital 
an  onslaught,  in  a  Presidential 
sage,  on  the  Catholic  Church.     But:^ 
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if  one  shillelagh  is  waved 
fou,   another  is  sure   to   be 
1  your  defence.     In  answer  to   | 
lit'  offered  bv  the  Cork  Coun- 
forth  a  loud  war  whoop  of   , 
Y  with  *  the  great  Orange  Re-   I 

who  had  shot  dead  sixty  ' 
mping  Papists  who,  instigated  - 
n  priests,  attempted  to  stop  ' 
ige  procession  in  Broadway.'  i 
the  fruits  of  the  tree  in  its  ' 
>il;  and  they  can  hardly  be 
ave  been  improved  by  trans- 
n. 


Ireland    will    never    find    a 
^he  had  a  leader  in  O'Connell; 
not  had   one   since.     Smith 
bad  the  enthusiasm  but  not 
tegy.       Isaac   Butt   has   the 
t>ut  not  the  enthusiasm.  That 
nd  Biggar  ai*e  sincere,  nobody 
whatever  may  be  thought  of 
tructive  policy,  and  naturally 
lot  want  to  be  the  chessmen 
3  tactician,  whom  they  prob- 
lect  of  playing  his  own  game. 
can  tell  at  what  end  the  sin- 
le  Rulers  are  driving  ?   Some 
lean  legislative  indej^endence, 
)uld  end  in  entii*e  separation; 
rest  mean  they  seem  hardly 
r    themselves.       Then    their 
ical  and  political  tendencies 
lessly  athwart  each  other.   If 
9  a  cause  it  must  be  that  of 
I  nationality.  Yet  they  league 
38,  under  ecclesiastical  pres- 
1  the  enemies  of  an  oppressed 
ty  in  Italy,  with  the  enemies 
"essed  nationality  in  Bulgaria, 
in  for  Ottoman  despotism, 
British  Ascendancy  men  and 
They  support,  as  a  body, 
iment   the    Imperialist   and 
Tories,  who,  when  they  once 
the  upper  hand,  will  make 
'k  of  the  Irish  nation. 

nilts  of  the  recent  attempts  to 
t  Dunkin  Act,  seem  to  indi- 
t  the  Prohibitionists  should 
i  reflect  before  they  continue 


the  agitation.  This  may  be  said  with- 
out prejudice  to  a  full  recognition  of 
the  goodness  of  their  aim,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  against  which  they 
contend, and  of  the  value  of  thecrusade 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  moral 
enthusiasm  among  the  people.  Unless 
the  movement  succeeds,  it  will  do  harm 
in  more  ways  than  ona  It  will 
deaden  and  suspend  voluntary  effort 
by  the  delusive  hope  of  State  interfer- 
ence. It  will  drive  the  publicans  to 
league  together  in  self-defence,  and 
weld  them  into  a  compact  political 
body,  exerting  an  influence,  which  is 
sure  to  be  noxious  as  well  as  power- 
ful, over  elections  and  general  legisla- 
tion. In  England,  the  grasp  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  those 
which  are  on  the  throat  of  British 
liberty. 

Voluntary  effort  and  voluntary  as- 
sociations— the  old-fashioned  Teeto- 
talism,  and  the  Bands  of  Ho]>e — have 
done  much  good.  The  Bauds  of 
Hope  especially  are  allowed  in  Eng- 
land to  have  been  very  effective,  both 
in  guarding  the  young  and  in  training 
up  mis.sionaries  for  the  cause.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  good  has 
been  done  or  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
prohibitive  legislation.  In  the  United 
States  prohibition  is  not  the  cause  but 
the  effect  and  the  sign  of  temperance ; . 
the  Anglo-Americans  as  a  race  are 
a  very  temperate  people;  opinion 
among  them  is  strongly  against  drink  ; 
and  it  probably  gains  little  or  no  ad- 
ditional force  from  the  laws,  which  on 
the  other  hand  somewhat  loosen  public 
morality  by  leading  to  evasion. 

We  come  back  always  to  the  same 
thing.  Sumptuary  legislation  cannot 
be  enforced  in  a  free  community.  The 
Czar  Peter  mighv  have  compelled 
his  subjects  to  give  up  brandy  as  he 
compelled  them  to  cut  off*  their  beards. 
He  needed  no  aid  from  public  senti- 
me.it  to  give  effect  to  his  ukase.  But 
in  a  free  community  your  law  without 
public  sentiment  is  a  dead  letter.. 
Prohibitionists  may  be  ready  to  call . 
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upon  the  govoniiih^nt  for  vi^rnrmis 
nuvisures,  but  not  o\u*  in  tt^i  »)f  thfin 
wouM  hiinsflf  lidp  tIu*  ])()]i('t'  in  inbT- 
ftM'ing  with  tht'  private  h:il«its  <>1  liis 
iioiirli hours.  M«'r»'  self  iniliilLr«'n«'i', 
howovcr  injurious  lo  ilKMiian  himsflt, 
is  not  an  offence  a<;aiiist  ih«'  Stat**,  and 
p(!iO[>l**  in  g»*nerai  cannot  Im*  induced  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  were.  Sojn«"p«'rsojis  liohl 
tohacco  to  h(f  'slow  pt^is^n  ;"  othfis  hold 
meat  to  })e  tlie  sanit*,  as,  if  us«^d  in  thr 
excessive  rjuantiiics  in  wliii-li  many 
people  use  it,  undouhte<lly  it  is.  Suj>- 
p<.>s*^  th(;  ajiti-tohaceonists  or  tlie  vc^'c- 
tarians  to  h«'  anvwlier*'  in  a  niajoritv. 
will  it  he  tlu'ir  duty  to  r'i<>s<'  i>y  law 
the  shojKS  of  the  toharctnii-^ts  anil  hut- 
ohers  f  If  Wf  want  to  chaniT'*  ih»'<liri 
or  the  hahits  of  fn-emen,  wr  must  do 
it  hv  argument  ami  <*xamj)lc.  The  <'nd 
will  not  h<'  so  (juickly  attain»'il  as  it 
would  be  hy  tin*  ukwi'  of  th^'  desp<jt, 
hut  the  work  will  he  the  more  geiniine, 
more  hustin;!:  and  nion*  trulv  moral. 

Of  course  anvthin;:j  mav  he  done  for 
tlie  salvation  of  the  State.  If  ilrink 
were  proved  to  he  a  plague  aujong  us 
which  only  exceptional  legislation 
could  stav,  evervhodv  wotdd  consent 
to  exceptional  legislation.  l*erha[)s 
stronj;  measures  mav  he  necess^irv  in 
England,  where  the  licens<'d  victuallers 
constitute  a  gigantic  proj)aganda  of 
evil,  pushing  its  malignant  influence, 
witli  the  overwhelming  force  of  vast 
capital,  and  widely  ramifying  connec- 
tions, into  every  corner  of  the  land, 
so  that  two  or  thre(^  cottjiges  cannot  he 
built  near  each  other  without  at  once 
bringing  down  the  pest  upon  them. 
But  in  Cana<la  all  ccx)l-headed  obser- 
vers say  that  the  evil  is  declining,  and 
that  the  habits  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  better  than  those  of  the  last. 
That  there  is  an  increase  of  moral  sen- 
sibility on  the  subject,  the  exist^jnce 
of  the  Prohibitionist  movement  itself 
proves. 

Punish  drunkenness  if  it  leads  to 
indecency  or  outrage.  Punish  the 
drunken  offender  doubly,  for  the  of- 
fence itself  and  for  having  voluntarily 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  committing 


it  by  ilrowning  his  power  of  self-con- 
trol. Apj)ly  to  taverns,  as  ihey  are 
notoriously  apt  to  become  scenes  of 
excess,  such  exceptional  regulations  as 
public  onler  may  reipiire.  If  h  man 
is  a  contirmed  drunkanJ,  treat  him  M 
a  lunatic,  and  take-  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren nut  of  his  hands.  In  all  this  you 
will  have  the  supj>ort  of  public  senti- 
ment, imrticularlv  as  vour  law  will  h 
the  same  for  rich  and  jHwr,  whereAS 
rrohibitionism,  whatever  its  theoir 
mav  be,  })racticallv  draws  a  line  be- 
tween  the  rich  man,  who  buys  Lis 
liquor  at  the  wine  merchant's,  and  the 
poor  man,  who  buys  his  liipioratthe 
tavein.  Much  may  be  dcme  also  in 
the  way  of  counter  attractions:  the 
ct)ir«'e  rooms,  which  Thomas  Hughes, 
among  others,  has  been  active  in  fs 
tablishing  in  England,  have  been  verv 
successful  there,  and  seem  Iikelvtol)e 
e«iually  so  here.  Even  the  substitu- 
tion of  wine  or  beer  for  whiskev  wouM 
bean  immense  gain.  Whiskey,  such 
whiskey,  at  least,  jus  our  people  get,  is 
the  real  tlemon. 

IV)  the  two  evils,  already  mentione«l 
as  atttrnding  a  futile  agitation,  maybe 
added  two  more,  the  stimulus  given 
to  hypocritical  intrigue  among  the 
politicians,  who  flirt  with  temperance 
for  its  votes,  and  tlie  demoralization 
of  the  liquor  trade  itself,  which  must 
arise  from  branding  it  as  the  trade  of 
p()isonei*8  and  making  it  the  object  of 
a  social  persecution.  At  present  many 
of  our  hotel  and  tavern  keepers  are 
very  worthy  men,  who  hate  excess  as 
much  as  any  on(j  and  do  their  best  to 
prevent  it,  from  right  feeling  as  well 
as  because  it  drives  decent  customers 
from  their  doors. 

A  seizure  of  heterodox  books  at  the 
Custom  House,  has  caused  inference 
to  be  made  to  the  Act  authorizing 
such  detention.  It  is  found  that  the 
grounds  therein  S[)ecitied,  anil  by 
which,  of  course,  the  action  of  the 
Custom  House  is  limited,  are  imfflO" 
rality  and  indecency.  The  book,  the 
seizure  of  which  raised  the  queetioDy 
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lome  of  lectures  by  CoL  In- 
It  is  an  attack  on  all  reli- 
>tabl7  on  Christianitj,  the 
petolance  and  occasional  bad 
which  need  all  the  excuse 
ve  from  evident  honesty  of 
md  genuine  desire  to  liberate 
d  from  the  bondage  of  what 
ir  takes  to  be  dark  and  cruel 
ion.  But  to  say  that  the 
immoral  or  indecent  in  the 
sense  of  those  terms,  would 
ti  The  moral  tone  is  deci- 
^h,  and  of  indecency  there  is 
cc.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
officers  of  the  Customs,  no 
ith  the  best  intentions,  ex- 
L  this  case  their  duty  as  pre- 
y  the  Act 

ig  can  be  more  natural  than 
e  of  orthodox  and  devout  per- 
estrain  the  circulation  of  het- 
rorks,  which  must  appear  to 
tpeakably  worse  than  the  most 
miasma  or  the  most  deiidly 
nasmuch  as  they  kill  souls, 
caustic  definition  of  ortho- 
1  heterodoxy  is  well  known  ; 
ay  be  added,  that  the  betero- 
one  age  is  the  orthodoxy  of 
;.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
es,  as  decided  theists,  arc  or- 
x)mpared  with  much  of  the 
ly,  it  might  almost  be  said  with 
inant  philosophy  of  the  pre- 
CoL  Ingersoll's  most  ram- 
sages  cannot  be  more  shocking 
(tants  than  was  Protestantism 
en  first  promulgated,  to  the 
of  the  ancient  faith.  Besides 
lation  is  impossible.  The  scep- 
the  time  is  everjrwhere  pre- 
pervades  not  only  Renan, 
and  Comte,  but  Tennyson, 
g,  Greorge  Eliot,  and  half  the 
T  light  literature  that  lies  on 
ring-room  tables.  It  pervades 
ings  not  only  of  Radicals  but 
rvatives,  of  the  Conservative 
le  Conservative  Matthew  Ar- 
le  highly  Conservative  Greg 
'  James  Stephen.  The  popu- 
lodicals  are  full  of  it.  Is  an 
8 


embargo  to  be  laid  on  the  Ccnitempo- 
rary,  the  Fortnightly^  the  Nineteenth 
Century y  and  the  North  American  Re- 
view ?  Or  are  the  Customs  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  separating 
the  tares  from  the  wheat  t  Are  they 
to  cut  out  the  articles  of  Mr.  Harrison 
aud  Professor  Clifford,  and  to  leave 
those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cardinal 
Manning?  Does  not  the  fact  that 
these  four  men  use  the  same  organs  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions,  show 
most  signally  that  perfect  liberty  of 
discussion  is  the  law  of  our  age  1 

Thoroughgoing  repression,  the  re- 
pression by  which  Protestantism  was 
stamped  out  in  Spain,  and  entire  free- 
dom of  thought — such  are  the  alterna- 
tives to  which  the  world,  after  many 
attempts  to  strike  out  a  middle  course, 
has  found  itself  finally  re<luced.  The  ra- 
tional part  of  the  world  has  decisively 
chosen  freedom  of  thought,  and  thinks 
itself  justified  by  experience,  which 
shows  that  gunpowder  is  less  destruc- 
tive when  exploded  in  the  open  air. 
The  other  part  of  the  world  has  its 
congregation  of  the  Index,  which,  be- 
ing a  learned  body  and  giving  its 
whole  attention  to  tho  work,  is,  at  all 
events,  a  more  trustworthy  iiuthonty 
than  the  Customs.  By  half  measures 
of  exclusion  you  only  betray  your 
fear.  At  the  same  time  you  lead  your 
clergy  to  repose  their  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  the  State,  instead  of 
preparing  themselves  to  do  their  duty 
by  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
(lay,  and  affording  men  new  assurance 
of  their  faith.  All  sincere  and  thought- 
ful liegemen  of  Truth,  in  short,  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  pei-fect  free- 
dom of  opinion  best  ser\'es  her  cause. 

A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  drawn 
between  heterodoxy  and  blasphemy, 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  though  we 
cannot  prevent  heterodoxy,  blas- 
phemy, like  obscenity,  ought  to  be 
put  down.  That  offensive  attacks 
upon  the  cherished  beliefs  of  others 
are  culpable  is  certain,  and  every 
right  minded  man  will  discourage 
them,  whatever  his  own  opinions  may 
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sccnirs'.  :i  lliiii^'   •••i-iU     ;-i- .1  iH'Ml.   •*?> 

HLrn*t'il,  'iinl  \vlii«']i  .tli  ;ilik-.-  n".  ii.  in  jr.iv 
«?  * 

O 

Triiiitiiri.-m  ;i  vi«i!"ii-.  .ii.'j  »'ii;tfii.piu 
ous  <h.'iiial  of  iht-  .Iii-lrii;-- .'f  lii-  'I'riii- 
ity  Sfeiiis  i>li>|>li«'in;.'iH  ;  \Niiii'  i"  ;t 
l'iiitari;ui  it  st«-iji>  iiolhiuiX  nf  tlif 
kind.  To  th*'  iiiiii'l  of  .-i  KtiniJiii  ( ';i- 
thnlic  notliiiiu'  <"iii  .■i|'|»»"ar  iiK-r-r  lil-i-- 
plifMjhuis  than  tin*  Pr<)ti*'-;taiit  iiMU'ktTv 
(»f '^rallsnl^^>lallTi:1ti..'H  ;iii.l  «>t  tin-  \\tn- 
sliij) uf  tlif  Vii-i^iii.  Wln'ii  \\ir  law  im- 
dertakes  tin-  |»rut'«-;ioii  nt  ri'li;j:i<nis 
tVcliii*^  it  mu.»t  |irt;tt'<:t  tlic  f«'f?Iinif.s  of 
all  alike,  in  whit-li  i.'aM-  tin-  (.'usionis, 
if  tht'v  aro  lo  Im-  inv»\^(iMl  with  iht*  in- 
(juisitorial  aiitlii»ritv,  will  In*  as  nuioh 
tK'(Mi|)i('«l  with  o}>inioiis  :is  with  ijjoods. 
Mi»n'oV(.T,  mU  tho  World  know^,  or 
ouirht  to  know  hv  thi.^  tinir,  that  tlnj 
wav  to  laakf  a  l»ook  m'U  i.sto  pnjliihit 
its  sak\  Tlu:  iirrgular  sjHM-uIations 
of  Mr.  Bradlaiii^h  and  Mr.s.  l*M'sai»t  on 
dtdicato  topics  wor«r  sinking  «jui«'tly 
into  the  dr[»ths  of  Lt'th«\  wlirn  some 
sensitive  j»(;rson  took  it  info  his  ]uv<n\ 
to  indict  them.  hnniediarely  th(; 
hook  s«.>ld  l»y  thousands,  .iri'l  during 
thr  davb  of  lhetri.il  lUM.neeould  walk 
tlii'ou'di  tin' stn-i'is  of  London  witliout 
having  it  lliru.-it  h\  bawling  ])ed- 
dlers  into  Ids  face. 

A  movement,  or  something  like 
one.  has  eommeiUMMl  in  favour  of  a 
revision  of  the  Caiiidiaii  l^onsticu- 
tit)!!,  with  a  view  to  sim[)litieation  and 
reduetiou  of  expenditur«\  It  was 
certain  that  as  soon  as  (.-anada  grew 
sliort  of  monev  she  would  ask  lierself 

ft 

whether  eight  constitutional  monar- 
chies, with  their  parliamentary  para- 
phernalia, were  indispensai)le  in  her 
case.  The  limiu^d  supply  of  states- 
men and  legislators,  inevitable  in  a 
new  country,  |)oints  public  thought  in 
the  same  direction.  The  leading 
ministerial  organ  has  sui)ported  the 
movement  with  demonstrations  of  the 
experiences  of  the  prcjsent  system. 
The  Gnt  organ  at  once  opens  its  bat- 
teries ill  re])ly,  and  enables  Sir  John 


M  ic  lo.iald.  if  hi'  does  not  ciio«'&»r  10 
ni  .VI-,  1.0  s  ly  that  lie  wouhi  ff't'orm  if 
it  wc'i-.'  not  for  the  oj)j position  of  R^ 
f.>!!n.:r.x  It  is  a  slight  «lrawhick  to 
'lit-  jilan  of  l.H-ing  h'd  by  a  Jounuil  in- 
>;":id  t.)f  a  man  th.at  the  leader  Las 
ivcjv  nioridng  to  erv  hih  couusfls  OD 
the  sti«'ets,  while  his  metho*!  of  n;- 
eiaiujing  followers  disposed  to  hreak 
th'-  ranks  is  to  assail  them  witL  ]»ul>- 
iii-  lib, 'Is.  The  venera]>le  ark  of  the 
<  'on^iitution  on  wliieh  the  Grits  would 
fr)rbi<l  us  to  lav  sacrileijious  ImuJisii 
I'leven  v^ars  old  ;  it  was  necessarilv 
♦  •.\[»(*rim»'ntal  ;  it  was  the  creature, iu 
siimt*  measure,  of  accidents  connect*! 
with  party  conllict  ;  and  its  framert 
were  notoi'iously  com|»elled,  insieaJ 
of  frt^ely  carrying  into  etiwt  their 
own  designs,  U^  eompromiso  with  the 
separatism  of  Quebec.  No  work  of 
mortal  han«ls  can  be  a  more  legitiuiati 
^ubjc^ct  of  reconsideration  and  amend* 
nn-nt. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  (.-onstitmion, 
as  it  (fxists.  is  an  anomalous  and  ioh 
pertW;t  structure.  It  is  neither  Fede- 
ral nor  National,  but  a  nondesoripi 
cross  between  the  two.  A  Federation 
is  a  gioup  of  sUl^s  united  for  tie 
purposes  of  mutual  protection  a^»aiii8t 
enemies  without,  and  of  preserving 
peace  and  freedom  of  iutercoufi* 
within.  These  objects  supply  the 
})ro}>er  functions  of  the  Fe< lend  gov- 
ernment, while  legislation,  civil  as 
well  as  crinunal,  and  the  police,  art 
left  to  tlie  States.  Hut  iu  our  case 
protection  is  atibrded  and  police  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  tba 
Provinciis  are  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Imperial  country,  so  that 
there  aie  no  distinctive  duties  forth* 
Federal  government  to  perform.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  Federal  govern* 
ment  has  transferred  from  the  Sta*« 
to  itself  the  criminal  portion  of  leg* 
lation  and  the  appointment  of  tfcl  \ 
tjntire  judiciary,  while  the  ciril  kf*  \ 
lation,  in  deference  to  the  Gkdlkitf  • 
of  Quebec,  is  irrationallj  left  behini 
To  talk  of  duality  in  relation  to  such 
a  system  would  be  more  than  absosd 
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}  themselves,  havejustprao- 
iged  ihe  Constitution  in  a 
int,  by  making  the  Provin- 
iments  donkey  engines  to 
on  government  of  the  same 
9  Prime  Minister  of  On- 
ids,  that  when  he  took  the 
he  late  Dominion  Govem- 
\a  acting  as  a  private  citizen 
Premier.  Did  he  divest 
iiing  those  months,  of  all 
oe  and  patronage  1  What 
\j  if  Mr.  Justice  Cameron, 
3,  were  to  take  the  stump 
te  citizen '  in  the  approach- 
d  campaign? 

osition,  or  rather  the  Lib- 
I  it,  seems  inclined  again  to. 
3  reform  of  the  Senate.  Of 
3  Ministerialists  will  meet 
lent  by  showing  that  the 
while  it  had  a  majority, 
in  the  abuse,  though  it 
le  cause  of  reform  as  soon 
er  of  carrying  the  measure 
nst  To  this  there  can  be 
tisfactory  reply  on  the  part 
^position — a  frank  avowal 
the  reform  of  the  Senate 
oned,  the  party  was  under 
ip  which  it  has  now  re- 
id  subject  to  influences  from 
as  n6w  set  itself  free.  In 
B,  if  the  Liberals  mean  to  do 
rorth  doing,  they  must  make 
inds  to  bell  the  cat. 

he  last  number  of  the  Mag- 
i  to  press,  Mr.  Tilley's  loan 
ig  fire.  It  went  off  at  last, 
Msonable  to  ascribe  its  suc- 
ae  measure  to  the  confidence 
e  new  Government.  The 
y  was  just  sufficient  to  make 
and  to  warn  us  that  we  are 
1  the  inexorable  balance  of 
market,  not  according  to  the 
lence  of  Governors-General, 
ling  to  our  real  condition  as 
QSttitimental  eyes.  The  as- 
l  the  Americans  that  the 
xwition  of  Canada  is  now  not 


much  better  than  theirs,  is  one  which, 
unfortunately,  it  is  easier  to  resent 
than  to  confute.  In  proportion  to 
the  population,  Canadian  indebtedness 
is  still  much  less  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is 
almost  as  great  in  proportion  to  re- 
sources. What  is  worse,  the  United 
States  are  going  rapidly  the  right  way, 
while  Canada  is  going  the  wrong  way. 
Already  they  borrow  on  easier  terms 
than  she  doea 

Whether  there  was  any  ofiicial  con- 
nection between  the  visit  of  the  Fin- 
ance Minister  to  England  and  that  of 
Sir  Alexander  Gait,  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful. The  friends  of  a  government  with 
a  broad  basis,  would  willingly  believe 
that  there  was,  and  that  the  old  quar- 
rel between  Sir  Alexander  Gklt  and 
the  present  Premier  was  at  an  end. 

Brown  or  Blake  is  still  the  question 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  is  at  bottom  a  question 
whether  the  Opposition  shall  be  Tory 
or  Liberal.  The  Brown  wing  eschew 
the  name  of  Liberal  and  always  call 
themselves  Reformers.  In  England, 
the  Liberals  called  themselves  Re- 
formers while  they  were  engaged  in 
clearing  away  the  accumulated  mass 
of  actual  abuses,  such  as  rotten 
boroughs,  close  corporations,  sinecur- 
ism  and  religious  disabilities,  which 
remained  after  the  long  suspension  of 
political  life  in  the  nation  by  the  war 
with  France.  But  they  did  not  devote 
themselves  for  ever  to  the  work  of 
mere  political  scavengers.  The  Reform 
Club  remains  a  monument  of  the  great 
struggle  by  the  actors  in  which  it  was 
founded ;  but  the  party  now  call 
themselves  Liberals,  as  a  token  that 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  the  de- 
positories of  principles  good,  not  only 
for  sweeping  away  an  old  abuse,  but 
for  the  solution  of  all  the  great  ques- 
tions which  society,  in  its  progress, 
may  present  What  are  the  specific 
reforms  that  the  *  Reformers  '  of  Can- 
ada propose.  They  will  not  touch  the 
Senate;  if  you  moot  the  question, 
they  tell  you   that  you    are  a  low 
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'  Soliool  ti-aclMM .'  :ni»i  rli;it  ymj  >liMil 
b<'  iiiAf.l*^  to  iM'|H'iii  (>i  y«»in-  1«-nH'rity 
t<^r  the  i'<*st  of  voiir  «l:ivs.      'I'lu  v    will 

•  •  • 

not  toin.'li  (In-  Vv*'\  inii;il(  it-\  'riiiiM-nts. 

lllfV  ^\\\\  IU)\  tniirli  :li(    (  'u^li.in-.   I.iiir. 

Kotonii  ♦•%  apunitrs  ii.in  a  i^^M'T'^I  pn» 
frssion  of  suj»»  rim  |.iii"ii\ ,  \]n  (■«>inr«'tr 

fMllhoilillKMilS  of  wllirli  *ilV  Wlliti'W  :.^1|- 

iii^'  Hills  jumI  Fav  <JrMl»s. 

Hi-owii  nv  Ulakf  (  Ir  It  i>.  tfi  Kr 
lUakt',  Mr.  UlMk*-  imisi  ^-xdiaiit^'r  a 
little  (»f  liis  s«M'Iuilrtl  tliLTulty  foi' ;i  littN- 
of  his  rivals  '  I'usli.'  ami  m1m)\«'  all 
thiutTJ^,  h'l  il  !'♦'  fflt  that  hn  is  a  riiaii 
who  will  stainl  I'V  liis  fricmls.  lint  ro 
a  livstaij«lf]-  tin'  iiiifsrioii  naturallv 
<.K*iiirs,  whs  should  thf  h-ad'T  1m*  an 
OntMiio  man  at  all  '.  iH-fnn-  ihr  hi^t 
ph'rtion,  Ontario  was  tin*  stronirhold 
of  tlu*  ]>art\ ,  hut  it  has  now  i-rasiMl  to 
hr-  sn  ;  nowlu'ri-  was  ilirjr  ch-fi'Mt  so 
siirnal.  I^il>«M"aiisni  in  ( .hu'lu-c  arnl  tlir 
I'lasterii  Prrl^■in(M's  has  always  Ix-fn 
bo]<hM-  and  nion*  ;^rnniii«'  than  in  <  hi- 
tario,  wlurr*  it  is  narrowt'd  and  he- 
ninnho<l  l»v  opi'i ''ssix «*  inthi<"nc(*.^.  «'laii- 
nisii  an<.i  s('<tai*ian.  L«  i  the  l'.asi«Tn 
men  at  all  «'V»'nt^  assort  i  lu-ir  din^  shar»- 
of  inlhicnr*'  in  thc(.'oiiii<ils  df  t  lif  part  \ . 
if  thev  wish  it  (  vcr  airain  to  take  hohl 
upon  tln^  attaf-hincnt  of   tin*  }M'o|»le. 

All  •  lie.  <•  i;ni  :~i:«  1.-  wilj  hf  considrr- 
a)>lv  siin]»riti<d  il  it  sli()nld  ever  cnt^'r 
into  :h('  }i«'adsof  th<'  new  sto<-kholdf'rs 
in  the  (IIoIm*  pjintini:  (V>nij»any.  sales 
of  wh(>se  stork  wt-  scf  n']»ort<'<l  in  the 
Stock  l^ist.to  inov<'foj-  the  prf)t<'ction 
of  theij-  eoniiiu'rcial  interests  airainst 
the  political  anihition  of  their  Man- 
airinir  I  director.  They  have  the  <'reater 
inducement  to  do  s<),  heeause  they 
iriiist  see  that,  if  tlie  fi/f-U  is  allowed 
to  remain  a  pei*sonal  or<:an,  there  can 
hardlv  fail  soon  to  he  a  fresh  develop- 
inent  of  th<*  independent  Press. 

^laniruvres  for  the  weather  ^a<(e  at 
the  a])proaching  elections,  are  ahont 
all  that  the  conmmnity  is  likely  to  get 
for  the  handsome  anm,  wliicli,  since 
the  *Pay  Grab,'  is  ])aid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ontario.     It    seems,    however,    that 


•mionix  t  !if 'sr  manoMivres,  a  revpi-sal  uf 
fhf  Pay  <iiHh  itself  will  find  a  pkv, 
foi-  thr  constituencies  have  aiibfrii] 
w  ith  «'r«MliialiU»  tenacity  to  their  con- 
di-nination  <)f  rl»e  aH'air,  and  it  inight 
Lfi-  hard  with  the  <.iOV(Mnment  if  thev 
wi-re  not  able  TO  sav  that  learln-s  of 
the  ( )]i])osition  had  Ix'en  among  those 
who  sipjed  the  round  r(»bbin.  \\1iO' 
ever  may  have  si^mnl  the  round  n.>»»bin, 
upon  the  Ministerwho  connnandeii  the 
majority,  rests tlie  chief  resiKMisihility 
for  a  measure,  not  less  oliJ6*ctional«!e0D 
account  of  the  iruiltv  manner  in  wliii-fa 
it  was  huddled  throu»;h  the  House 
without  any  time  allowed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  comment  and  <liscussioii.  than 
on  a < -count  of  its  intrinsic  character. 
Stin^dness  is  not  gornl  ]»olicy,  and  if 
lei:islators  are  to  be  paid  at  all.  they 
oUL:ht  to  Ite  ])aid  enoiigli  ;  toi»aythnD 
insulhcientlv  is  to  leave  iheni  still  oiien 
to  the  tem]>tation  to  pay  tliemselve* 
bv  illicit  ujeans.  But  anv  inci*ea!*of 
their  salaries  otight  to  be  adjudi.'cd  to 
them,  not  bv  their  own  autlioritv.  l<uk 
b>   the  din*ct  vote  of  the  peo]>le. 

Toi*ont(»has  lieen  horror-stricken  Iff 
the  tidings  that  a  clergyman  had  died 
of  hnnger.      The  case  has   tunie<l  ool 
i()  be  rjot  so  ba«lasit  was  represented; 
it  was  not  a  case  of   famine,  thotiidii* 
was  a  case  of  ])rivation,  and  it  apjx^n  ■ 
that    Mr.  (.'heckley  was  stinting  him-    t 
self    to     pay    ofT  debt^    of   his  o^n    ^ 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  his  imvotf-J 
was  inadequate ;  and  then*  was  enough   i 
to   fnrnish  a  text  for  the   very  strik-  J 
iiiir  and   el}ectiv(j  article  of  the  }M   - 
protesting  against  tlie  multiplicaticOt  -^ 
out  of  mere  restlessness  and  caprice,flr  '.' 
out  of   sectarian  rivalry,  of  clinrclw  * 
built    on  credit  and  unable  to  p»y  ■  "§■ 
proper  stipend  to  the  pastor.     Intki^ 
debate*  on    the    Irish   EstablishnHat  ^ 
someone  likened  the  church  toiBtt;^ 
who,   though   a  s])intual  being,  rtiHi 
has  his  foundations  in  the  duii    Bb- 
clesiastical   economy   requires  atl* 
tion,  even  in  a  more  comprehcntf* 
way  tlmn  that  indicated  by  the  MA 
Why  should  every  village,  here  foA 
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&teB,  have  two  or  three  Pro- 
barches,  an  Episcopalian,  a 
rian,  a  Methodist,  and,  per- 
Saptist  church  also,  each  with 

insufficiently  paid  1  Why 
ey  comhine?  Roman  Catho- 
>ursey  must  have  churches  to 
38 ;  a  man  who  does  not  be- 
!*nuisubetantiation  cannot  at- 
B,  because  he  would  be  taking 
hat  to  him  is  a  false  miracle, 
^e  Ritualist,  for  similar  rea- 
lires  a  separate  church  also, 
estants,  who  have  renounced 
dotal  and  sacramental  prin- 
)  divided  from  each  other  only 
ences  which,  though  they 
\  vital  impoi*tance  centuries 
low,  if  not  merely  nominal, 
isufficient  to  preclude  unity 
ip  or  attendance  at  sermons 
g  the  practical  doctrines  of 

Of  course  there  are  the  or- 
08,  the  prejudices  and  the 
Lterests;  and  we  have  seen 
ulty  of  unification,  even  in 
>f  tJie  several  sections  of  the 
:  Scotland,  which,  there  being 
m  as  to  the  relations  between 
Lud  State  in  this  country, 
sirated  absolutely  by  no  dii- 
f  doctrine  from  each  other. 
one  door  for  the  cat  and  an- 
r  for  the  kitten  was  hardly 
culous  than  was  the  complex 
for  the  bodies  of  Calvinists 
e^lonians  undistinguishable 
1  other  except  to  the  historic 
which,  nevertheless,  it  cost 
s  effort  to  reduce  to  unity. 
iple  of  sense  may  keep  the 
view,  and  work  towards  it 
they  can.  They  may  refuse 
uts  to  assist  in  building  a  se- 
testant  church  where  there 
'  one,  no  matter  of  what  de- 
>ny  sufficient  to  accommodate 
ibourhood  The  people  in 
ire  very  little  for  theological 
od  will  use  any  church  with 
Btor  that  is  conveniently  near 
he  clergy  themselves,  who 
i  by  the  system,  are  the  great 


separatists,  and  if  they  choose  to  per- 
sist in  dividing  the  salary  among  three 
or  four,  it  cannot  all  go  to  one. 

It  is  assumed,  that  in  the  late  elec- 
tions great  things  were  done  for  the 
Conservatives  by  the  United  Empire 
Club.     The  fact  may  be  doubted  :  the 
victory  was  mainly  due,  as  has  been 
said  before,  to  three  things,   the  Na- 
tional Policy,  the  personal  ascendancy 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  the  revolt 
of  genuine  Liberals  against  the  reac- 
tionary  tyranny    of   the  Olobe,  with 
none  of  which  could  the  United  Em- 
pire  Club,  however  zealous  and  skil- 
fully managed,  have  much  to  da   Still 
it  was  natural  that  the  other  party  in 
its  turn  should  wish  to  try  the  talis- 
man.     Canada  is    thus  likely  to   be 
saddled   with   the    system   of    party 
clubs;  and  a  very  objectionable  system, 
under  the  political  and  social  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  it  will  probably 
be.     The   precedent    of   the  English 
Carlton  and    Reform,   is  not  to  the 
point.     These  clubs  are  social  centres 
of  the  two  parties,  but  they  now  do 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of   wire- 
pulling  or   interference  at  electiona 
One  of  them,   at  all  events,   has   no 
election    committee    or   fund       The 
headquarters  for   everything   of  that 
kind  ai-e  the  offices  of  the  party  *  whips. ' 
But  besides  this,  the  Carlton  and  Re- 
form are  in  London,  which  is  at  once 
the  political  and  social  capital  ;  and 
they  are  in  the  hands  of   the  leaders 
and  magnates  of  the  two  parties,  men 
of  the  highest  station  and  character, 
who  are  always  present  during  the  seS' 
sion,   and  who  could  never  allow  any- 
thing quoKtionable  to  go  on.  But  these 
Toronto  Clubs  are  not  even  in  the  po- 
litical capital ;  they  will  be  very  im- 
perfectly under  the    control  even  of 
the  political   leaders  and  such  social 
magnates  as  there  are  ;  almost  inevit- 
ably they  will  become  engines  of  low 
wirepulling,  and  in  time  breed  political 
vermin-     The  representation  will  be 
more  than  ever  filched  away  from  the 
people,  and  made  over  to  intriguers. 
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Whatever  good  influoiicr  ordinarv 
clubs  iiiav  have  iii  the  wav  of  social 
control  «nd  ti*jiiuing,  ]>art y  cliihs  will 
lack,  inasmuch  as  tlu'v  can  hardlv  vcn- 
turo  in  enforcing  rules  to  ulienat«'  a 
}X)litical  sup[>orter.  Toronto  society 
will  be  niort*  than  ev^r  divided,  and 
the  spirit  of  sectionalism  which  is  thc^ 
pest  of  the  country,  will  br  increased. 
It  will  be  lucky,  if,  in  course  of  time, 
our  j)laces  of  legal  an«l  commercial 
business  feel  no  inconveni<^nce  from 
the  freemasonry  generated  by  strict 
party  aliiliation. 

The    English   Clubs  again  an?    not 
political  decoys.     Kntrance  to  tliem  is 
not  easy,  except  in  the  cases  of  mem- 
bers of  ParliauHMit  or   j»oliticians  of 
mark,  whose  (»pinions  must,  of  coui-se, 
have  been   formed.      In  our  country, 
as  experience  already  shows,  the  ten- 
<lency  will  be  to  draw  in  young  men, 
who  will  thus  consign   themselves  to 
political  vassalage;    before   they    have 
had  time  to  look  aV)out  them,  and  re- 
nounce, probably  for  ever,    th(;    free- 
dom of  inquii'v,  which  is  the  best  ]>art 
of  their  intellectual  heritage,  and  to 
exercise  which  is  their    hidiest   duty 
towards  their  countrv.     The  i'ame  of 
|X)litic8    is  as  exciting  as  a  game   of 
cricket,  and  in  jdunginginto  it  a  young 
man  may  be  j»ard()ne<l  for  forgetting 
that  to  take  a  side  at  cricket  for  a  day 
is  one  thing,  and  to  take  a  side  for  life 
in  politics  is  another.      Independence 
of  mind  is    the  one  thing   which,  as 
everybody  allows,  Canada  wants,  and 
any  one  who  did  not  know  the  world, 
miglit  grow  impatient  at  the  a])parent 
futility  of  all  attempts  to  foster  that 
quality,  and  the  seemingly  invincible 
tenacity  of  the  most  senseless  party 
bonds. 

The  workingmen,  too,  are  evidently 
allowing  themselves,  in  gi'eat  numl)ers, 
to  be  robbed  of  their  political  indepen- 
dence, and  pent  up  in  party  folds. 
If,  at  an  election  time,  any  one  of  them 
presumes  to  do  what  he  thinks  right 
for  hia  order  and  for  his  country,  out 
rushes  some  political  sheep  dog  and, 
with  loud  and  menacing  bark,  drives 


him  back  into  the  flock.     Do: 

workingmen  see    that    tlie   po 

uses  them  for  his  ends,  not  fo 

own  ?     Do  they  not  see  that,  hy 

themsch  c>  up  to  this  soit  of  l> 

tht^y  forfeit  the  just  influence  i 

ordtM'  as  w(;ll  as  beti^av  their  < 

the  conununity  at  large? 

Ought  a  good   citizen,    seei 

system    of   sectionalism  gt»nei 

roote<l,  to  conform  and  go  inl 

anti-national  league,   for  the 

sharing  the  influence  which  it 

Cert^-iinly,  he  ought  not      If  ^ 

a  little  patience  we  shall  perl 

tht>  (;nd.     Perhaps  we  see  th< 

ning  of  the  end  now.      One 

great  safeguards  of  Canada  ar 

of  men,  mostly  commercial,  ^ 

serve  their  indei)endence  and 

the    great    intei^ests   of   the 

against  the  wrong-doer,  whoevf 

be  ;  who,  on  national  groun( 

against  Sir  John  Macdonald  i 

and  on  the  same  grounds  hel] 

back  to  power  the  other  «lay. 

consi<lerable  portion  of  the  P« 

now  inde})end(?nt,  and  the  indc 

journals  are  decidedly   maki 

Two  years  ago  the  Canadian  > 

would  have  been  an  impossibi 

now  it  is  a  power. 

I        Is  it    j>088ible,    without   i 

the  charge  of   sedition  to  sa^ 

1  •  * 

in  favour   of   Canadian    self 

Our  journals  have  been  quot 

gusto  the  following  passage 

I    Canadian  conespondence  of 

lish  paper  : 

*  I  once  asked  a   devoted 

I   what  she  thought  of  Lord 

I    She  straightway  told  me  she 

i   seen  him  twica     The  first 

had  with  her  one  of  her  bek 

dren,  the  delights  of  whose  8( 

share<l  with  Lord  Duflferin  f« 

ten   minutes.      Two  years 

Governor-General,    passing 

Quebec,  met  her  again,  and 

ing   was,  "  Well    Mrs.    

Lilian  ] "      Can    anything 

eloquent  than   this  little   s* 

man  who  could  remember 
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the  weakness  of  a  mother  and 
^me  of  a  child  is  just  the  man  to 
d  in  the  delicate  task  of  govern- 
r  the  Queen  in  Canada.  Multi- 
e  effect  of  this  adroit  gracious- 
)7  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
s  with  whom  Lord  Dufferin  has 
"Bed,  and  it  is  ^ot  difficult  to  ac- 
for  the  unbounded  and  unprece- 
l  popularity  of  the  Govemor- 
9l1  whom  it  is  the  lot  of  Lord 
to  succeed.' 

a  cause  for  exceeding  self-gratu- 
to  know  that  we  are  supposed  to 
t  managed  by  the  arts  which 
caricature  represents  as  used  to 
n  Eatanswill  election?  And 
I  the  task  of  governing  for  the 
in  Canada  so  particularly  deli- 
Are  Canadians  so  fractious,  so 
ent  or  so  foolish  that  to  get 
pretty  well  with  them  should 
•ossible  for  any  one  but  a  states- 
jndowed  with  the  prodigious 
which  is  shewn  by  remember- 
childs  name  for  two  years? 
tr  Lord  Lisgar  nor  Lord  Mouck 
emed  a  miracle  of  administra- 
3wer,  yet  both,  by  doing  their 
in  an  unostentatious  way, 
ed  to  escape  any  great  disaster, 
nerican  journal,  the  other  day, 
ridently  from  an  English  source, 
)unt  of  Lord  Dufferin's  adminis- 
i,  in  which  he  was  represented 
ing  found  Canada  in  a  most 
•ous  condition,  torn  by  political 
I  and  religious  strife,  and  as 
',  by  his  wonderful  statesman- 
restored  peace  among  us  and 
1  some  great  calamity.  When 
!)ufferin  came  to  Canada  party 
:  ran  high,  and  it  ran  just  as 
'hen  he  went  away.  When  he 
Orangemen  and  Roman  Catho- 
ere  fighting,  and  they  were 
g  worse  than  ever,  as  it  hap- 
at  the  time  of  his  departure. 
he  came  British  Columbia  was 
itent,  and  malcontent,  in  spite 
t  soothing  speeches,  British 
bia  remains.  In  general  re 
tiie     late    Governor-General 


found  the  Dominion  perfectly  calm, 
and  he  left  it  no  calmer  than  he  found 
it  His  display  of  statesmanlike  skill 
in  grappling  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties is  a  myth  which,  to  shew  that 
a  commercial  age  is  not  entirely  de- 
void of  imagination,  has  grown  up 
under  our  very  eyes.  If  the  late 
Grovemor-General  had  been  a  Vice- 
Providence  he  would  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  commercial  distress 
which  about  coincided  with  his  tenure 
of  office,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  seems  hardly  to  have  fallen 
under  his  notice,  even  when  he  was 
speaking  amidst  the  deserted  whai*ves 
and  de8jK)nding  j)opulation  of  Quebec. 
Lord  Dufferin's  successor  will, 
therefort,  not  find  that  a  very  hercu- 
lean task  is  imi>osed  upon  him,  unless 
he  deems  it  part  of  his  duty  to  mani- 
pulate opinion,  in  which  case  he  will 
certainly  find  it  hard  to  rival  his 
predecessor's  eloquence,  grace  and  ad- 
dresa  But  why  should  he  deem  it 
part  of  bis  duty  to  manipulate  opinion? 
Why  not  be  content  with  discharging 
the  proper  functions  of  a  Governor- 
General  and  leave  opinion  to  form  it- 
self as  it  may  ?  An  officer  who  is  in 
a  country  only  for  five  years,  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  nation.  To  speak 
plain  truth  is  for  Royal  or  Viceregal 
personages  almost  as  difficult  as  to  get 
the  plain  truth  spoken  to  them ;  and  the 
propagation  of  fiattering  illusions  with 
the  authority  of  imposing  rank,  can  do 
no  real  good  to  the  people  nor  biing 
the  fiatterer  any  lasting  gratitude. 

P.  S. — The  American  Republic  glided 
smoothly  and  successfully  into  resump- 
tion ;  but  malignant  fortune  seems  to 
have  a  trick  still  in  store.  If  Congress 
were  only  a  fair  representation  of  the 
sense  and  morality  of  the  American 
people  all  would  go  pretty  well.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Congressman,  elect- 
ed under  the  system  of  party  and 
wire-pulling,  is  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  average  citizen  ;  hence  the 
State  is  continually  being  brought  to 
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tlie  brink    of  niiri    by    Con^reHs    and       has,  in  this  tinancial  strug 
saved  by  the  people.     The  PrefWi,  also,       on  the  whole  an  honourabl 
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IN  the  January  number  of  the  Can- 
adian Monthly    reference  was 
made  in  the  *  Pai»ers  bv  a  Bvstander' 
to  the  opinions  which  1  have  from  time 
to  time  expressed,  on  the  dismissal  by 
Lieut. -Governor  Letellier,  of  tlie  De 
Boucherville      (^abinet       From     the 
commencement   of    the    controversy, 
in     March    last,    up    to    the    present 
time,    the  only   point  on    which   the 
assailants   of   Lieut. -Governor    Letel- 
lier   have    been    able    to    agree,    is 
that  he  acted  on    that  occasion  in  a 
manner    highly  censurable.      By   the 
violent  partizans  of  the  ex-Ministers, 
the  Lieut. -Governor's  dismissal  from 
oitice  has  not  only  been  demanded,  but 
has  been   pressed  on   the  responsible 
advisei's  of  the  Governor-General  in  a 
mode  which  I    believe  to   be  without 
precedent.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  *  A  Bystander  '  recognizes  British 
constitutional  usage  as  applicable  to 
the    case  of  the  Lieut -Crovernor,  for 
most  assuredly  those  partizans  of  the 
De   Boucherville    Government,    who 
have  taken   a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion,    have    denied     that     the 
Lieut. -Governor   possesses    the    same 
powers  as  to  Provincial,  as  the  Gover- 
nor-General does  as  to  Dominion,  and 
the  Queen  as  to  Imperial  afiairs.  They 
probably  lost  sight  of  the  consequence 
of  their  theory  of  government  which 
would  necessarily  be,  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  powers  of  the  Lieut  Gover- 
nor were  limited,  the  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Cabinet  would  be  increased. 
'  A  Bystander '  claims  from  me  an 
admission  that '  in  the  absence  of  writ- 


ten laws  the  exercise  of  p( 
the  British  Constitution  i 
by  unwritten  usage  equal 
law. '  I  can  make  no  such 
but  will  endeavour  to  e 
views  on  the  point  raise 
legal  questions  are  under  i 
ration  of  our  tribunals,  tl 
of  courts,  having  the  highe 
jurisdiction,  are  held  to  ha 
of  law,  and  I  should  readily 
in  a  case  of  constitution 
formal  decision  by  Parlian 
by  a  majority  of  the  Hoi 
mons  would  be  entitle< 
weight  I  cannot,  howe 
the  dictum  of  *  A  Bystand* 

*  e(jual  in  force  to  law.'  ] 
made  to  the  dismissal  ol 
Ministers  by  William  the  1 
which,  it  is  alleged,  *  was 
parture  from  the  princij 
would  now  be  universally 
as  an  intrigue. '  The  dismi 
tion  was  not,  according  to 
thorities,  unconstitutiona 
held  by  many  to  have  b 
It  was  not  condemned  by  t 
Commons,  no  motion  of  < 
ing  even  been  proposed.  I 
resignation  was  caused  b 
on  amotion  for  the  appropi 
surplus  propei-ty  of  the  Ji 

*  A  Bystander  '  has  in  anc 
his  paper  admitted  that 
possesses  ample  power,  ar 
that  the  exercise  of  sue 
not  unconstitutional,  the 
l>e  very  unwise  ;  and  as  : 
probable  that  any  act  wh: 
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aed  by  Parliament  will  be 
1,  '  the  unwritten  usage  *  will 
Ilj  be  found  to  have  nearly 

quite    '  the    force    of    law.' 

cx>ntend  for  is  this,  that  the 
lot  the  dismissal  of  the  Minis- 
lich  is  perfectly  constitutional 
accordance  with  usage,  but  the 
on  which  the  dismissal  is  based 
)ut  a  case  as  nearly  analogous 
imstances  will  admit  I  will 
I  that  one  of  the  subordinate 
rs  of  the  De  Boucherville  ad- 
ation  had  died  during  the  Ses- 
d  that  the  Premier,  on  submit- 
3  name  of  his  successor  for  the 
il  of  the  Lieut -Governor,  had 
»ld  by  him  that  he  could  not 
is  advice,  and  that  he  had  no 
occasion  for  his  services.  Such 

would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
ry  unwise,  and  the  precedent  of 
ielboume's  dismissal  by  Wil- 
le  IV.  might  have  been  fairly 
J  affording  ground  for  its  con- 
ion.  I  emphatically  deny  that 
8  any  such  settled  principle  as 
ted  by  *  A  Bystander,'  that  a 
iitional  king  is  restrained  'from 
ing  his  Ministry  except  upon 
erse  vote  of  Parliament'  I 
ave  much  higher  aXithority  than 
re  dictum  of  *  A  Bystander'  be- 
»n  recognize  a  principle  which 
confer  a  most  dangerous  power 

unscrupulous  Minister.  I 
admit  the  correctness  of  *•  A 
der's'  definition  of  the  Queen's 
,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
ronounced  by  an  eminent  Con- 
ve  organ  to  be  *  a  simple  wip- 
t'  of  the  arguments  of  such 
\  as  my  sell  The  Queen  cannot, 
orrectly  understand  Her  Ma- 
Constitutional  prerogatives,  de- 
?ar  *of  her  personal  fancy,'  or 
r  a  dukedom  on  her  Scullion  or 
ler  First  Lord  in  Waiting  Ad- 
>f  the  Channel  Fleet'  For  all 
3ts  she  must  have  the  advice  and 
inature  of  a  responsible  Minis- 
able  to  impeachment  for  his 
riages.       '  A    Bystander'    has 


adopted  the  views  of    the  assailants 
of  Lieut -Grovemor  Letellier  as  to  his 
having    been    influenced  by   corrupt 
motives  in  the  dismissal  of  his  Minis- 
ters.     After  alleging  that  there  was 
*  a  strong  party  inducement  to  get  hold 
of  the  Quebec  Government,'  he  states 
that  *  if  the  dismissal  was  immedia- 
tely preceded  as  was  asserted  at  the 
time,   by  a    conference  between   the 
Lieut -Governor    and   the    leader  of 
his  party,  it  must  be  said  to  wear  the 
asi)ect  of  an  intrigue. '     *  A  Bystander' 
has  been  justly  reproached  for  his  il- 
logical conclusion  that  'Lieut -Gover- 
nor  Letellier's   Lead,   however,    had 
better  not  be   cut  off.'      If  *  A    By- 
stander' could  establish  his   premises 
that   the  Lieut -Governor  had  acted 
from  corrupt    motives,  that    he   had 
intrigued  with  the  leader  of  his  party, 
and  had  made  his  office  an  instrument 
of    conspiracy     in    the    interest    of 
party,  I  should  certainly  not  condemn 
those,  who  have  demanded  his  removal 
from  office,  as  strongly  as  I  am  at  pre- 
sent  inclined    to  do.       Believing  all 
those  imputations  to  be  wholly  with- 
out foundation,  and  that   on  the  real 
issue,  on  which  Mr.  De  Boucherville 
was   dismissed,    the   Lieut -Governor 
was  not  only  right,  but  that  his  views 
are  in  accordance  with  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  the  line  of  ar- 
gument resorted  to  by  *  A  Bystander.  * 
It  was  not  without  amazement  that  I 
read  the  remarks  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
case  which  has  not  the  slightest  anal- 
ogy to  the  one  under  discussion.      In 
that  case  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Cabinet,  dismissed  a  Minister  just 
as    Lieut -Governor   Letellier    might 
have  dismissed  Mr.  Angers  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  De  Boucherville  and  his 
other   colleagues.      Had   Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  then  Premier,  sig- 
nified his  approval  of  the  coup  ditat 
and   been  dismissed,  as  he  probably 
would  have  been,  the  Cabinet  would 
have  been  broken  up  as  Mr.  De  Bou- 
cherville's  was.     '  A  Bystander'  fails 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  the 
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Prime  Minister  and    the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  ('a>»inet,  though   I  she  mid 
have   thought  it    sutUciently   o})vious. 
It  has  been  alletrod  by  one  of  the  ( 'on- 
servative  hIHcns  of  *  A  Hvstun<h*r'  tluit 
Lord   Pabnerston's  eai^e   has   been  re- 
lied on  by  the  defenders  of  the  Li<mt.- 
(Governor,  and  that    '  A    Bystander ' 
has  destroyed   all  analogy  between  it, 
and  the  dismissed  of  the  I  )e  Rouclier- 
ville  Government.     Lord  Pabnt^rston's 
case  was  not    reHed  on.  as  an   author- 
ity for  the  <lismiss;i]  of  a  Minister  })y 
the    Sovereign,    but   was  adduced  in 
order  to  ])rove  that  the  C^fueen  wouM 
not  j)ermit  a  Ministtu*  to  act  witliout 
her  exj»ress  sanction,  and  was  strictly 
in  j)oint   as  ^Ir.  De   j^cnicherville  was 
dismissed   on    a    similar  ground.      It 
seems    most   extraonlinary    that    '  -\ 
Bystander'  should   have  discussed  the 
case  at  some  length  without  ever  ad- 
verting to  the  alleged  cause  of  dismis- 
sal,   viz.,   the   intrcxluction    of    a  bill 
without    the     consent    or     eyen     the 
knowledge  of  theI^ieut.-(i<n-ernor,  con- 
taining a   provision  foi'  conferring  on 
the  Goyernor-in-Council  the  j)Ower  to 
decide    as   to  the   liability  of   certain 
Municij)alitiesfor  large  bonuses  which 
they   disputed,   and   after  decision  to 
enforce  payment,  thus  su})erseding  the 
legal  tribunals  of  the  Province.     This 
was  the   real  issue  as   '  A  Bystander  ' 
must  be  aware,  if  he  has  studied  the 
question,   and  yet  it   has  been    com- 
pletely evaded,  and  corrupt    motives 
attributed  to  an  olHcer  charged   with 
duties  of  the  highest  imj^ortance,  and 
who,  it  should  be  assumed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ])roof  to  the  contrary,  has  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  them  faithfully 
in  the  interest  of  the  people.     It  is  al- 
leged   by     *  A    Bystander '   that  our 
Lieut -Governors    *  unfortunately  are 
partizans.'     It  might  be  atfirmed  with 
as  much  truth  that  our  judges  unfor- 
tunately  are  partizans   because  they 
have  been  members  of  political  parties 
before   their  accession  to  the   Bench. 
Why,  I  would  ask,  should  not  a  Lieut - 
Governor  discharge  his  duties  as  con- 
scientiously and  as  free  from  partizan 


f(*eling  as  a  Judge  ?  I  will  ob« 
coiiclusion,  that  the  more  thoi 
the  (,|uebec  Constitutional  que 
<liscussed,  the  more  clearly  wil 
j>ear  that  the  dismissal  of  \ 
Boucher ville  Administnttion 
accordance  with  the  highest  c( 
tional  authorities,  and  notablv 
Gladstone,   in  his  recent  aitich 

*  North    American    Review,'  < 

*  Kin  beyond  the  Seas.'  I  can  e 
doubt  that  Mr.  (Gladstone's  an 
will  have  weight  with  *A  Bysi 

F.  Hi: 

—  It  has  often  l>een  remark 
women  have  very  seldom  an 
of  humour,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
generally  holds  good.  But  has 
the  fate  of  any  fellow-guest  at 
Table  Bound,  to  meet  some  c 
women  in  society,  who,  with( 
atom  of  appreciation  of  tru( 
b(nng  often  even  physically  ai 
tally  incapable  of  seeing  a  jc 
yet  wholly  iiossessed  with  the  i 
are  extiaordinarily  fond  of  in 
you,  that  thev  have  a  *  keen 
the  ridiculous?'  These  peoj^le, 
so  over-burdened  with  their  ow 
in  their  far-sightedness  are 
kinds,  the  exasperating  kii 
sighted  folks  who  can  see  fartl 
anv  one  else,  farther  indeed  t 
author  of  the  joke  or  witticis 
the  utterly  self-deceived  kii 
have  not  got  so  far  as  even  i 
what  elements  constitute  wit 

The  exasperating  kind  alw 
lieve  that  there  is  *  something 
it'  They  will  not  accept  the  c 
the  real  out-come  of  the  jes 
must  be  to  them,  something 
neath  it. 

They  laugh  a  knowing  lau; 
think  they  have  found  you 
they  pine  to  have  it  *  all  ex] 
(Oh  ye  gods  !  dissecting  froth 
ticulating  wind  !)  These  pe 
terly  fail  to  comprehend  such 
*  Alice's  Adventures  in  Won< 
They  insist   upon  some   deej 
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lot ;  the  white  rabbit  is  a  s^m- 
)  loiave  of  hearts  an  artfal 
They  know  all  about  it,  and 
iind  it  out  long  ago.  They  are 
to  let  nothing  alone,  they 
)  very,  very  muck 
utterly  self-deceived  kind  are 
urmless,  though  quite  as  annoy- 
heir  way.  They  confound  wit 
Aggeration. 

class  is  intensely  realistic.  They 
church,  and  on  coming  home 
3II  you  laughingly,  that  they 
ot  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
r.  J.  walked  up  the  aisle,  didn't 
e  it  1  Or  they  describe  Mrs. 
)nnet — all  on  one  side ;  or  the 
ic  contortions  of  Mr.  H's  mouth, 
inging  that  first  hymn  ;  or  the 

•  of  Miss  P.  when  settling  her- 
the  sermon.    They  know,  they 

u,  with  charming  frankness, 
ey  ought  not  to  have  been  dis- 
from  their  devotions  by  those 
but  then — their  sense  of  hu- 
&  so  fine,  their  critical  acumen 
jate,  their  perceptions  so  keen, 
ey  cannot  help  it. 
T  often  deplore  that  they  are  so 
uted,    and   affect   to   envy  the 

•  Senses  of  their  neighbours. 

ie  persons  cannot  enter  a  car,  or 
walk,  without  coming  across  as 
marvels  as  would  satisfy  a  tra- 

showman.  It  all  comes  from 
'  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,' 
T  words,  in  their  power  of  un- 
)U8  exaggeration.      These  very 

so  far  from  comprehending 
re  absolutely  unable  to  get  up 
ist  shadow  of  interest  in  the 
rick  Papers,'  or  in  any  of  Dick- 
Drks,  and  are  dead  to  the  influ- 
f  *PuncL' 

avo  warned  you — fellow-guests 
:  you  meet  a  specimen  of  either 
get  ready  all  your  stock  of  pa- 
and  forbearance,  for  it  will  be 
needed. 

A.  R. 

'  wonder  if  anyone  will  believe 
^e  renowned  violinist,  Camillo 


Sivori,  ever  played  upon  a  little  red- 
painted  fiddle,  (I  can  hardly  call  it  a 
violin)  price  one  shilling !  *  Non- 
sense !'  you  cry,  *  unless  his  father 
bought  him  a  toy  fiddle  when  he  waa 
a  very  little  boy.'  Not  so,  my  friends, 
Sivori  was  no  little  boy,  but  already  a 
celebrated  man,  and  the  fiddle  was — 
mine  ! 

When  I  was  quite  a  small  child, 
about  five  I  think,  I  lived  several 
months  in  the  same  house  in  London, 
England,  with  Camillo  Sivori 

I   remember  him  well.     I  have  a 
portrait  of  him,  just  as  he  was  then — 
small  and  very  dark — with  curly  black 
hair  (which  I  often  pulled),  and  bril- 
liant eyes.     He  perfectly  worshipped 
his  violin,  and  used  to  say,  *  Dis  is  my 
wife  !'     Indeed,  I   was  once  told,  in 
joke,  that  my  dear  Sivori  was  married 
— but  my  grief   was  so  intense — and 
my  jealousy  too — that  they  were  glad 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  only  to  his  violin 
that   Sivori  had   vowed   himself  !     I 
was  his   little   pet — and    he   always 
called  me  *  Le  hijou  de  la  maison  ' —  and 
such  foreign  sweetmeats  as  he  regaled 
me  with  !     When  I  heard  him  on  the 
stairs,   I  used    to  rush   out  and  call 
*  Sivon,  Sivori !'     *  What  you  want, 
my  leetle  dear  V     *  Oh  !  Sivori,  do  play 
on  my  violin,  please  !'     Then  I  used 
to  carry  my  treasure  down  to  his  par- 
lour, and,  after  a  grand  tuning  up  and 
resining  of  the  bow,  he  would  begin, 
bending  low  his  head  in  pretence  that 
he  could  not  hear  so  small  a  sound, 
whilst  I  gazed  upon  him  in  speechless 
wonder  and  delight,  for  I  adored  him, 
and    I  adored  music.     He  generally 
finished  up  the  performance  with  imi- 
tations of  various  animals — the  don- 
key, I  think,  predominating,  for  the 
bray  of  which    noble  quadruped   my 
little  instrument  was  peculiarly  fitted. 

Many  a  time  since  those  early  days 
have  I  listfsned  to  him  in  crowded 
halls,  whilst  thousands  of  people  hung 
— in  breathless  silence— upon  his  ex- 
quisite tonea  I  have  heard  the  spon- 
taneous burst  of  deafening  applause 
ring  through  the  vast  assemblage — 
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ami  witiK'SS  his  return  in  \hv  |ilat- 
form  either  to  re]M*jtt  hi.*,  th^licious 
strains,  or  simply  to  Imw  \i[>  uc- 
knowledgnionts,  hut  nrviT  have  I 
lieanl  and  seen  liini  nn  thrse  (nvji- 
sions  without  my  thou;;hts  flyin^j; 
backhand  this  i>i(-tun'S}>rinL(in«:  up  1m'- 
fon*  ine"-Sivori   «hiintily  hoMini^    my 


pn^rious  re<lpaintetl  sliillin^^-titMle, 
trying  to  draw  some  sort  of  tone  from 
it  wiili  tlie  si'ratching  little  bow,  and 
with  tlu*  fun  beaming  in  his  dark 
t'ves,  «'rving,  *  Oh,  scrape,  scrapf' 
What  ^/'V/".'"  what  .s//)/f/' 

F.  J.  M. 
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TWKNTV  years  aijo  the  lierruh'an 
labours   and  stiulies   of    Flenrv 

■ 

Thomas  Huekle  found  vent  in  tiie  pul»- 
lication  of  thrre  introduetorv  volumes, 
bearing  the  title  of  tln^  History  of  Ci- 
vilization in  EnglaiuL*  The  design  of 
the  autlior  was  stupendous,  his  con- 
ception was  magnitirrnt,  and  scholars 
every  when;  stood  amazed  and  bewil- 
der«*d  at  the  tremendous  mass  of  mate- 
rial tlie  histt>rian  brought  to  bear  on 
his  sufiject.  Ha<l  the  author  been 
S]»arfd  to  tinihh  ids  work  it  wouhl  iiave 
V>t»en  the  completest  and  most  brilliant 
tldng  of  its  kind  ever  written,  but 
i^uckle  died  early,  leaving  behind  him 
this  fragment  of  a  work  destined 
itself  to  be  magnitic(?nt.  Buckle 
was  not  a  genius,  nor  a  florid  word- 
painter.  He  was  a  close  student,  a 
scholar  who  d(ilve«l  <leep  among  the 
treasures  of  half-forgotten  and  almost 
extinct  lore,  an<l  a  brilliant  essayist. 
He  liad  some  faults  of  style,  liowever, 
and  Lis  i*easoning  was  not  always 
sound,  and  Macanlay  once  called  him 
an  anticipator  whose  book  perf)etually 
reminded  him  of  the  *  Divine  Lega- 
tion,' a  work  which  a  critic  says 
*  dazzles  while  it  is  unable  to  convinced 
Buckle  instnicts,    but   he  sometimes 


puzzhfs  only  ;  and  many  of  his  queries 
are  merely  ehtver  paradoxes,  coucheil 
in    an  elegant  phraseology  which  de 
ceives   the  reader  at  tii*8t  into  a  mis- 
Uik<in  notion  as  to  the  authors  real 
meaning.     Tins    much  criticism  only 
may  we  ofler  about  a  work  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  years,  and  withstood 
many  a  vigonius  assault  on  the  secrets 
which  it  teaches.     It  continues  to  hoM 
its  own  among  the  scholarly  books  ot 
the  world,  and  all  students  still  poi'^^ 
to  it  as  a  marvel  of  erudition  and  ^ 
a  saft'  gui«h'  to  historical  study.     Tl*^ 
plan  of  the  author  was  an  exceetlingiy 
good  one.     Jt  embi'aced  a  wide  rang** 
of  thought,  git!at  skill  in  the  groupJJ^J? 
of    matter,  and  powerful  analysis  ^^ 
human    character    and    motive.     ^^ 
was   not   permitted  to  do  more  tH*^ 
write   the   men^    introduction  to    "^^ 
work,  but  what  he  litis  left  iis — tho^8 
called  a  fragment — is  sutiicieut  to  ^^ 
able  the  reader  to  grasp  the  meat^*-*^ 
of  the  author,  and  learn,  to  a  large  *^ 
gree,  the  scope  and    manner  of     ^ 
work  which  grew  in  his  mind.  It 
even  more  than  this,  for  it  is  comp 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  every  page 
hi  bits  a  wealth  of  learning, 
and  examination  which  must  comi^ 
it  to  all  thou;;ht£ul  and  studious 


*■  Uihtory  of  CivUiation  in  England,  bv  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  in  tliree  Tuluniea,  new  edition.  To- 
ronto '  R«M-Belford  Pub.  Co. 


The  copy  before  us  is  the  first  ^ 
dian  edition  of   BucIcUm   OiviUzi^^^ 
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L  It  is  in  three  handsome 
miform  with  Greg's  Creed 
ndom  and  a  Modem  Sym- 
rhe  publishers  have  placed 
t  a  low  figure,  in  order  that 
bis  famous  work  may  find  a 
eiy  well-selected  libraiy  in 


lolmes  were  not  a  brilliant 
id  a  most  charming  poet, 
still  be  a  delightful  bio- 
Kis  recent  Memoir  of  John 
iotley,*  the  eminent  histo- 
I  Netherlands,  is  a  conscien- 
^nerous  study  of  that  able 

it  Dr.   Hobnes   has  done 

what  Mr.  Pierce  has,  in  a 
done  for  Charles  Sumner, 
its  the  subject  of  his   bio- 

a  most  effective  and  true 
the  social,  professional,  and 
irt  of  his  career  is  described 

wai*mth  and  power.  Dr. 
new  Motley  intimately  for 
s.  He  knew  him  at  College 
Ty  and  during  the  last  twenty 
five  years  of  their  lives,  tho 
ormed  in  youthhood  rij^enecl 
Iship  of  the  most  marked 
;e8t  kind.  In  common  with 
inguished  Americans,  the 
this  Memoir  felt  that  the 
[r.  Motley  fi*om  England  in 
,  1870,  was  an  indefensible 
wholly  unjustifiable  ]>rcceed- 
n  action  of  the  most  con- 
^haitujter.    And  Dr.  Holmes 

no  reason  to  change  his 
e  then.  In  the  volume 
ihis  portion  of  the  subject  is 

a  masterly  and  scathing 
The  fickle  Government  then 
is  denounced  in  teruis  of 
«mess,  and  its  littleness 
v-minded  prejudices  ai*e  dis- 
a  way  which  will  send  its 
lown  to  well-deserved  con- 
he  biographer  deals  with  his 

an  admirable  spirit.     He 


rop Motley.  A  Memoir.  ByDR.0LivKK 
MIH.  Boffton  :  Hough t<»n.  Ostrood  & 
:  Hart  ft  RawUnson. 


has  no  revengeful  feelings.  He  has. 
no  strong  political  predilections  to  ad- 
vance. He  does  not  strike  with  a 
bludgeon,  but  with  the  weapon  which 
he  knows  how  to  use  so  well,  he  lays 
bare  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  and  in  a  trenchant  sen- 
tence or  two  he  disposes  of  the  miser- 
able and  petty  jealousy  which  led  to 
the  recall  of  one  of  the  ablest  minis- 
ters who  had  ever  represented  his 
country  at  the  English  Court  of  St 
James.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact 
that  Mr.  Motley  owed  his  removal 
from  office  to  the  childish  jealousy 
which  existefl  at  the  capital  between 
President  Grant's  Cabinet  and  Senator 
Sumner — America's  greatest  statesman 
since  Henry  Clay.  Achilles  was  in- 
vulnerable save  in  the  heel.  Charles 
Sumner  was  invulnerable  save  in  the 
heart  The  Cxovemment  knew  of  the 
warm  love  which  the  two  great  men  of 
the  nation  bore  to  each  other, and  when 
General  Grant  quarrelled  with  Sum- 
ner about  the  Ti*eaty  of  San  Domingo, 
he  aimed  a  direct  blow  at  the  states- 
man's heart,  and  the  biographer  of 
John  of  Banieveld  was  dismissed  in 
the  thoroughly  cold-blooded  manner  in 
which  the.s<^  things  are  ofU^utimes 
done.  Of  course,  there  was  an  excuse 
urged  by  the  Government  for  its 
action,  but  the  flimsy  pi-etext  had  been 
disiK)8ed  of  long  before  the  letter  ask- 
ing Mr.  Motley  to  resign  had  been 
written  and  despatched,  and  was  only 
revived  again  when  the  Treaty  ques- 
tion came  up  and  Sumner  refused  to 
yield  his  jx)int  The  coincidence  was 
too  gi'eat  and  the  pi*etentious  excuse 
availe<l  little.  The  insult  hastened 
Sumner's  death,  and  preyed  upon  and 
ninkled  in  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
historian.  In  placing  on  record  the 
truth  of  this  disgraceful  proceeding, 
Dr.  Holmes  has  paid  a  generous  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  his  dead  friend 
as  well  as  presented  to  all  peoples  a 
splendid  contribution  to  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States.  Many 
will  thank  him  for  thi&  His  own 
great    name    will    add    tremendous 
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weijrht  to  liis  cUs'ir  and  suiciiift  w.w- 
nitive,  and  the  fiiturr  historian  will 
tind  maUTJals  liere  in  ph'nty  for  a 
hrilliaiit  cliaptfr  of  stirring  <* vents. 

Of  the  life  and  times  of  Motlev,  Dr. 
lloluies,  of  course,  writes  very  fully 
and  charmindv.  He  trap's  the  ea- 
reer  of  the  spirit -minded  youth  from 
his  early  bo v hood  to  manhood,  and 
lets  in  much  light  concerning  Ids  col- 
lege days,  his  litvrary  life  an<l  hahits, 
his  diplomatic  trials  and  his  domestic 
happiness.  Motley's  method  of  com- 
position, his  ex traon Unary  industry 
and  diligence,  his  wtmderful  command 
of  language,  his  delicious  ejustolary 
correspondence,  his  habit  of  thought 
and  his  strong  friendships  and 
warm-heartfulness,  are  all  described 
with  a  loving  and  tender  hand. 
Not  the  least  interesting  jiart  of 
this  pleasant  volume  are  the  kindly 
letters  which  the  historian  wrote  at 
intervals  to  the  author  himself,  to 
Prescott,  to  Amory,  to  I^lward  <^uin- 
cy  and  other  friends,  which  l.)r. 
Holmes  here  inserts  and  edits  with 
such  gentle  care. 

It  is  almost  too  soon  to  write  the 
biographr  of  such  an  active  man  as 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  but  Dr.  Holmes 
has  nuinaged  to  do  it  without  causing 
oftence  to  living  persons.  The  utmost 
delicacy  has  been  bestowed  on  tht^ 
work  where  delicacy  of  touch  was 
necessary  and  where  sensitive  minds 
might  suffer.  But  with  public  events 
and  political  men,  and  the  affairs  be- 
longing to  politics,  the  biographer  has 
pui-sued  a  widely  different  course. 

The  Memoir  is  based  on  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  which  the  author 
prepared  at  the  request  of  *  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,'  for  its 
proceedings,  and  contains,  besides  a 
steel  portrait  of  Motley,  Mr.  Bryant  s 
beautiful  sonnet,  and  the  tender  poem 
which  Mr.  W.  W.  Story  wrote  on 
the  death  of  the  historian. 

Bankers  and  merchants,  as  well  as 
all  students  of  political  economy,  will 
find  in  Mr.   Poor's    *  Money  and  its 


Laws  "*  a  wor-k  of  great  value  andim 
]>ortance.      It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that    no    completer    treatise   ou  the 
subject  of  the  law  and  uses  of  monev 
and  monetary  tlieories  has,  up  to  this 
date,  l>een  pul>lished.      The  author  is 
a  gentleman   who  has  given  the  best 
yeaF"8  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  what 
may    not    inaptly    be   termeil   one  of 
th(i    exact    sciences.       His   name  is 
familiar    in    every    bank    and  mone- 
tary    institution    as    an   authority  of 
high  character,  and  his  extensive  re- 
searches and  erudition  have  rendered 
his  reputation   unassailable.     In  the 
large  work  before  us  thei'^  is  abund- 
ant evidenctJ  of  the  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Poor's  laboui's.      His  book  is  a  histor}' 
of   money  and  its  theories  from  the 
days  of    Aristotle   down   to  our  own 
times.     The  ideas  of  Locke,  of  Mac- 
aulay,    of     Adam     Smith,    of   John 
Law,    of    David    Hume,  of    Diigald 
Stewart,  of  Thornton,  of   Huskisson, 
of  David  Ricardo,  of  Thomas  Tooke. 
of    James    R.     McCulloch,   of  John 
Stuart    Mill,  of    H.    D.    Macleod,  of 
James  W.  Gilbart,  of  Heniy  Fawcett,  . 
of  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  of  Bonamy  Price, 
various  eminent  continental  writers, 
Francis  Bowen,  Wm.  G.  Sumner,  A. 
R.    Periy   and    David   R.  Wells  are 
given  both  in  the   text  and  in  notes. 
A  very  able;  chapter  treating  on  cur- 
rency   and    banking    in    the   United 
States  concludes  the  book.     Mr.  Poor 
is    particularly    severe    on    the  late 
Chief-Justice  Chase,  whom  he  convicts 
of  falsehood  and  political  dishonesty- 
The  volume    is   a    i)erfect  mine    ot 
wealth.     It  is  apt  in  quotation,  ^^^ 
in  illustration,  and  written  in  an  ft^ 
tractive  and  readable  manner.    There 
is  no  index  to  the  book,  but  the  table 
of  contents   has  been  most  caref^^v 
prepared,  and  that  always  useful  *P" 
pendage,  the  index,  may  in  thisinstai*^ 
be  dispensed    with.     The    hints  ^^ 
suggestions    which  crowd   the  p*&T 
wiil  prove  very  valuable  to  all  pr*^^' 

•  Money  and  iU  Lava.    By  Hkirt  V.  PooR-  31? 
York ,  H .  v.  &  H.  W  Poor.    London :  Kng.,  H«»*7 
King  &  Co.    Toronto :  Hart  A  RawlinaoD. 
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18  in  funds,  as  well  as  to  the  | 
ire  theorists  who  regard  the  I 
^estion   as    a  vast  problem   ; 


^oor  has  just  sent  out  a  small    ' 
on  volume  to  his  greater  work, 
*A  Hand-book  for  the  Timea'*    i 
I  in  a  concise  way  of  the  irre-   , 
le  distinction*  between  curren- 
banks  and   banks  and  other   ; 
m  arising  out  of  commercial   | 
and  monetary  transactions.  It 
f  a  short  book  about   funds   ; 
y,  a   text-book    which   every 
g  room  should  have,  and  with    i 
every    bank   should    be  sup-   i 

The  Silver   Question,    Le^ 
currencies,  Specie  Payments,   ' 
aerican   Greenbacks,   and  the 
}  of  Europe  and  America  are 
f  discussed  in  this  little  book.    | 

well  be   commended  for   its 
«s. 

H.   W.   Richardson   has   also 
oughts  on  the  money  question, 
a   brochure,    entitled    Paper 
'  he  presents  a  number  of  in- 
l  facts,  bearing  ujxjn  the  cur- 
incial  discussion.  He  takes  up 
umption  Act,  the   Greenback 
the  Continental  Question,  the 
1  credit,  cheap  money,  Inter- 
ble  Bonds,  the  American  sys- 
?*inance — a  most  valuable  and 
chapter — John   Law's   Legal- 
Totes,  &c,  <fec     Though  speci- 
gned  to  meet  the  present  needs 
CTnited  States  capitalists  and 
iie  little  volume  will  be  found 
leficial  to  the  Canadian  reader. 
I  of  information  of  a  very  de- 
haracter. 

shall  we  say  of  A  Masque  of 


*tiono/th4  SUver' Question;  embracing  a 
«  ooiiMg«.  Ac.,  of  the  lej^l  tender  cur- 
'.h«  United  State*  and  other  nations.  A 
for  the  Times,  by  IIknrt  V.  Poor. 
:  H.  v.  4H.  W.  Poor.'  Toronto:  Hart  & 

Ifoney,  by  H.  W.  Richardson.  New  York: 
mk  Co.    Toronto,  Hart  &  Kawiinson. 


Poets  7*  In  several  respects  it  is  a  dis- 
appointing book.  There  are  poems  in  it 
quite  unworthy  of  type  and  the  hand- 
some settingwhichthey  receiva  There 
are   others  again  which  are  good  in 
places — good  enough  to  make  us  wish 
they  had  been  better.    And  then  there 
are  some  real  gems — poems  which  will 
live  and  bear  frequent  quotxtion.  With 
the  wide  field  oi)entohim,  wemust  won- 
der how  the  editor  failed  at  all  to  furn- 
ish a  really  splendid  book  in  every  way. 
There  was  surely  no  lack  of  material, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  idea  and  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  work  as  foreshadowed 
some  months  since,    led  every  one  to 
expect  something  very  rare  and  unique 
in  poetry.     We  must  take  what  we  can 
get,  however,  and  may  safely  recom- 
mend the  book  as  the  first  of  its  class, 
and  as  the  repository  of  some  really^ex- 
cellentbits  of  verse.  The  publishers  in- 
vite us  to  guess  the  [authorship  of  the 
*  poems  furnished,  and  this  would  be  a 
very  diflficult  thing  to  do.   When  i)oets 
write  anonymously,  they  generally  take 
every  means  in  their  power  to  conceal 
their  identity,  to  throw  the  reader  off  his 
guard  and  per])etrate  other  minor  of- 
fences against  the  well-being  of  the 
society  of   letters  at  large.     We  have 
read  the  book  and  we   are  afraid  to 
hazard  a  guess.     We  do  not  wish  our 
i*eaders   to   witness  our  humiliation, 
should  we  offer  a  wrong  opinion.     It 
would  not   require  a  very   prophetic 
eye  or  mind,  however,  to  discover  the 
share  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Aldrich, 
and  Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  Celia  Thax- 
ter  and  some  others  have  had  in  this 
work  of  writing  with  a  masque  over 
their  faces.    '  Starlight,',  and  a  *  Mood 
of   Cleopatra,'  are  clearly  by  Edgar 
Fawcett,  and  our  readers  will  recognize 
the  manner  of  the  poet  at  a  glance,  in 
this  quotation  from  the  latter  piece  : 

'  Then  would  the  clap  her  gmall  twart  hands. 
And  soon  the  ot»«iaant  ilaves  would  brin^ 
Rare  cupii  and  goblets  oddly  wrought 
With  sculptured  shapes  in  circling  bands. 
Or  many  a  strange  hieratic  thing 
Whereof  these  latter  times  and  lands 


*  A  Maaque  qf  Poete^  including  Quy  Vernon,  a 
novelette  in  Terse.  *  No  Name  Series.*  BosioB, 
Reberts  Bros.;  Toronto,  Hart  and  Rawlinson. 
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Know  either  va4ruply  or  know  nau>fht,— 
With  Athor,  l>i:4,  one-annetl  Khuin, 
Sii;ike,  Seirah,  il>is,  wiJinT'il  hall, 
(^iiiiitit  Coptic  anaiiTlyph  :  an<l  all 
Tnt'se  vessels,  to  thr  {»niiis  of  them, 
Wiih  (ie.uUifst  pnlaous  h;i«l  ln^n  fr.iu^ht.* 

Mr.  Aldrioh  is  nnt  at  .ill  su<r«'ssful 
in  hi<lin«^  liis  i>orsf>iiality.  '  Tin* 
Search '  is  too  iiimiistiikablv  Iiis.  It 
wouM  ]>c'  known  aniont^  a  thousanii 
other  poems.  It  has  the  Inu*  Ahi- 
richesijue  motif  and  delicacy.  lie 
savs  : 

'CJive  me  th<'  ;,'irt  \\h'>-e  lip-  iIIm-Jiwo, 
Wlu'iieVr  "ihc  >pr';ik-'.  nr;,-  [K-.itls  ni  r-'U>, 
Anil  \et  wh<»se  ^v  .r.l>  »n  'n-  .r^'Miiiiu*  iirr 
Than  i»oarli  <>raii\  >iiiMinu'  !»t.tr. 

'  (.Jive  nu-  tho-^c  >i!\«'ry  t  'ncN  thit  ^.-oin 
An  anj^jol's  siniriM.riii  a  ilr-'ritu, 
A  prt'>>nof  '(oautiiul  t<»  ^il.•w, 

A  S'-mph's,  yet  :i  •A-)Ili;lir>  ton. 

'<;i\o  in«*  thit  'tn.'  -vm  -s^  t-.-inp-Tut-.*  niin-l 
Is  al\v;iy«i  to-.v.u-.l  rin'  ..ni-il  iii--!inr.l. 
Whose  <l<!fil>  sprioL,'  ir'iii  iii-r  ^oul  im«."n_>lit  — 
Twinboro  of  _'r:i'.-i-  :i'u]  :irtl.  ->  thoiii,'hl  ; 

*  «i"v.' HI '  tlia'. -ij'irit,     -i-ik  :irlit.T 

Ti>  ''o  my  ooiistaiit  iuini>t«T  '  ' 
'  Ik'ur  'rien-l,  -I  Ijetilyour  oariie-<t  pra\.T<.  — 

I'll  fail  your  l<'\».>ly  wifi-  ilo\vii-.iairN.' 

\Vr  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Aldricl* 
did  not  write  Tin;  Anijf-'r  too.  It 
seems  fjood  enoiii^^h  to  he  his. 

Lowell,  if  he  contributed  at  all  to 
this  collection,  must  have  written  Hnl. 
Tajif.  It  is  in  his  mood  at  all  <'vents. 
frii//  JV'nton — an  ox«|uisit(*  thin;L(  bv 
the  way,  an<l  full  of  the  rarest  conceits 
and  most  delicious  touches — is  unques- 
tionably tin*  work  of  Mr.  J.  1'.  Trow- 
bridge.  H.  II.,  an<l  no  other,  could  have 
writU^n  .7  Wo/nan'.^  Dt'ntli  Wonihl,  ami 
Noni  Perry  must  liave  done  Thr  Jlch'l 
Flotrer.  f/tushand  and  Jl^ife  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  C-hristina 
Rossetti,  and  there  are  some  things  in 
xi  Fallen  House,  such  as 

'  Behold  It  lies  there  overthrown,  that  house  - 
In  its  fair  halls  nu  comer  9hall  carouse  — 

Its  broad  roomn  with  strantre  Silences  are  filled  ; 
N»  fire  upon  its  cruniblinjf  hearth  shall  jflow, 
Seeinfjf  its  desolation  men  bhall  know 

On  ruin  of  what  was  they  maj-  not  build;' 

which  point  to  Mr.  Mar.ston  as  the 
author.  H.  C.  Bunner,  who  is  pretty 
well  known  as  the  writer  of  some 
really  excellent  things  of  character  and 
power,  doubtless  furnished  the  rondeau 
on  the  154th  page,  entitled  *  I  Love  to 
dine.'  It  is  not  as  good  as  some  of  his 
other  work,  though  striking  and  novel 


in  treatment.   '  The  Proven<ji 
and  the   poem  which  followi 
Lady's  \"oic«','  seem  cast  in 
man  mouM,  and  are  probabl 
l»en.      Austin  l>obson.  who 
all  doubt  one  of  the  most  ch 
the  minor  i)oets,  we  should  ju 
the  evidence   Ixifore    us,   wi 
Wanderer '  and  a  pretty  th 
;  At  Twilight'     *  The  Wand 
illusti-ates  the  poet's  style, 
short,  and  we  (juote  it  here : 

•  l.ovo  comes  b:tck  to  his  vacant  .Iwelli 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  vc. 
We  sro  him  stand  by  the  upen  doof. 
With  hiv»  u'rcaieyes  satl,  and  hi^.  lh,Hoi 

He  mikes  an  thoiijjh  in  our  .arm*.  rcf> 
\U-  fain  would  lie  as  he  lay  before  ; 

I.ovc  f  ,Mio>  back  to  his  vacant  dwelt 
Tlie  old.  (,i,i  Love  that  wc  knew  of 

\1:  :  who  >hall  help  us  from  over  s\k 

Tiirxf  sw.-ot  fon;ott«-n,  forbidden  lo 

KVn  as  wc  d«iunt  in  our  heart  once 

Witij  :i  rush  of  tears  t«»  ouroyelids^  w 

F.o\,.  I-  »tne-  back  to  hi«!  vacat'it  dwelli 

We  cannot  venture  anv  m 
lation.  We  thought  perh 
Celia  Tha.xer  might  have 
Applrdor<\  and  that  Longff 
Holmes  had  contribute*!  s< 
but  of  these*  guesses  we  are 
sure.  The  collection  formi 
the  iSlo  Name  s(;ries,  and  ru 
cribe.s  the  (editorship  of  the  > 
Mr.  (fcorge  Parsons  Lathroji 

The  A]>|»letons  have  just  s 
handy  little  book  which  trej 
cial  eti(|uette.*  It  will  doubt 
with  a  flattering  receptior 
hands  of  society  people  eve 
The  name  of  the  author  is  r 

The  Feast  of  St  Annef  is 
of  a  volume  of  verse  which  r 
from  the  author,  Mr.  P. 
Hamilton,  a  resident  of  Hal 
breathes  a  tender,  patriotic  s 
some  of  the  legends  which  ai 
the  Indians  are  quite  as  p 
legends  of  this  kind  generall} 


'  Social  Etiquette  of  New  York.  N< 
Applet<^'n  &  Co..    Toronto  :  Hart  &  lU 

t  Tlie  Feast  of  St.  Anne  and  othf 
Pierce  Stevens  Hamilton.  Halifax  :  Joh 
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NELSON   AT  QUEBEC. 


EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  BRITISH  ADMIRAL. 


BY    DB.     HENRY    U.    MILES. 


)rthy  of  observation  that  the. 
history  of  the  Capital  of 
imishes  not  even  an  allusion 
[sits  of  England's  most  re- 
;ea-captain,  which  occurred 
IT  1782.  Already  noted  for 
ihed  services,  regarded,  both 
ors  and  inferiors  in  rank,  as 

promising  young  officer  of 
ih  Navy,  and  idolized  by  the 
ts,  middies  and  tai*8  who 
ider  him,  it  might  have  been 

that  his  advent  to  Quebec, 
stay  there  of  several  weeks' 

would  have  attracted  consi- 
lOtice  in  colonial  society,  and 
printed  records  of  the  time 
ve  presented  some  interesting 
rs  of  that  period  of  the  cai*eer 
ostrious  AdmiraL 
ich  was  not  the  case.  We 
1  vain  the  columns  of  the 
Gazette — then  the  only  news- 
inted  in  Canada — for  a  men- 
this  wonderful  man's  visit 
16  do  we  find  announcing  the 
ft  the  departure  of  *  H.  M. 


frigate  Albemarle^  28,  Captain  Horatio 
Melsoii ; '  nor,  later,  when  the  minds 
of  men  throughout  the  civilized  world 
were  stirred  by  the  news  of  his  glori- 
ous conquests  at  Aboukir  and  Copen- 
hugetiy  and  of  his  crowning  victory  of 
Trafalyar,  where,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  valuable  life,  he  put  an  end,  for 
ever,  to  the  menace  of  an  invasion  of 
the  British  Isles  by  the  disciplined 
hordes  of  Napoleon  I., can  we  discover, 
in  the  numerous  and  voluminous  ac- 
counts of  his  early  career,  which  were 
then  published,  a  single  allusion  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  once,  perhaps  of ten- 
er,  visited  our  Canadian  old  city. 

The  omission  is  all  the  more  i*e- 
markable  because  the  coming  and  going 
of  many  military  and  naval  officers,  who 
have  long  since  been  forgotten,  were 
duly  chronicled,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
i-evolutionaiy  war  and  the  arrival  of 
Prince  William  Henry,  in  1787.  We 
have  all  the  particulars  of  that  Prince's 
arrival  and  sojourn  in  the  colony — 
himself  a  naval  officer  who  served  un- 
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(ler  Xolsoii  in  tlu*  West  liniics  Imt 
not  a  word  about  thtM'oniiiiLr,  tin*  stav, 
or  tlie  (l(^|>arture  <>t  x\\v  \iYr\i\('M  \\v'\- 
tish  Naval  In  to. 

It  is  well   known   that  tln^  nows   of 
'IVafalgar  was  r«'cei\e<l  in  <  'anada  with 
profomnl  enmtion,  and  thattlir  viiitorv 
was  celehmtt>d- even   liv   the  inhal>i- 
tants  descended  ivoui  the  people  of  old 
France-   witli  rejoicings  and  }K)ist<T- 
ous  manifestations  of  l<»valtv   to   the 
Crown  of  England.      In  gm  tit  tide  for 
the    eminent     servict^s     rt*n<lereil     liy 
Nelson  to  the  commercial   interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  lier   Colonies,    the 
citizens    of    Montr(*al  t'rected    to  his 
memory   the     tine   monunuait     whicli 
stands    at    the  t^p   of  Jacques    Car- 
tier    Square  ;  hut  so   far  as  we  have 
observed,     the     then     published     ac- 
counts of  his  life,  and  the  statements 
which  were  made  prior  to,  and  on  the 
occasion  of,   the  inaun^uration  of    the 
monument,     contiiined      no     allusion 
whatever  to  the  fact  that  the  hero  had 
ever  navigated    the  St.    Jjawrence,  or 
honoured  by  his  presence  the  wharves 
and  streets  of  the  ancient  cajutal   of 
North  America. 

We  leave  it  to  the  curious  in  such 
matters  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the 
omission  now  adverted  to,  and  to  ex- 
plain why  Nelson's  visit  to  and  stay  in 
Canada  wen;  suftered  to  [)ass  by  in  si- 
lence and  neglect. 

To  the  industrious  researches  of  a 
highly  esteemed  writer,*  and  to  his  fer- 
tile pen,  em])loyed  by  him  with  equal 
facility  in  l)oth  languages,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  record  of  a  great  many 
historical  incidents  and  local  traditions, 
which  are  all  of  an  extremelv  interest- 
ing  nature,  and  which  h(?  has  happily 
rescued  from  oblivion.  This  gentle- 
man has,  somewhere  in  his  po})ular 
works,  given  us  a  list  of  British  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  who,  during 
their  sojouni  in  Canada,  succumbed  to 
the  attractions  of  Canadian  belles 
whom  they  espoused  and  carried  oii 
to    preside  over    and    adorn    distant 

*J.  M.  Lemoine,  Esq.,  autlior  of  *  Maple  Leaves*. ' 


hoiiH's   in    Hriuiin.      He  iloes  not  fui- 
nish,  ur  even  allude  to,  sundry  j»artic- 
ulars<»f  which  we  should  be  delighted 
t<»  be  infnrnu'd,  l)ut  enough  is  intima 
ted  to  satisfy  us  tliat   the  young  uia- 
Trons.     thus    transported     from    tin- 
Anglo-French  colony,   when    brough: 
fare  tf>    face  with  their  new  mothers 
and   si8t<M-s,  were  invariably  receivel 
with  open  arms  and  tlie  most  cordial 
welcome,  because  the  charming  influ- 
ence of  pei^sonal  beauty,  graceful  mat 
nei-s,  and  unrestrained  warin-hearte'l- 
ne.ss,  was  found  to  be  in*esistible.  Bui 
we  venture  to  express  i*egret  that  Mr. 
Lemoine  did  not  see  tit  to  extend  his 
list  a    good  deal  further,   and  so  a^  to 
include  the  names  of  not  a  few  ico\iU- 
ht  benedicts  who  are  known  to  have 
fallen  victims  at  the  shrine  of  Cana- 
<lian  loveliness,  but  who  were*  hinder- 
ed by  un propitious  circumstances  from 
adding  to  tin?  interesting  record.   Had 
he    eUme    so,  we    should    have  found 
Ihnuiio  iVe^sdHs  name  tliere, probably 
with  (;xf)lanatory  notes,  tind  then  tlie 
writer  of    tin;  present  article  would 
have  had  no  e.xcuse  for  intruding  upou 
the  attention  of  tlie    readera  of  this 
magazine.      In  fact  some  very  roman- 
tic incidents  are  lissociated  with  the 
visit  of  the  Captain  of  the  Alhcmafi^ 
to  Quebec,  in  1782,  which  it  istheolv 
ject  of  this  pai)er  to  elucidate.     To 
these,  it  must  be  confessed,  tradition 
has  done  justice,  but  in  a  manner  t^X) 
am})le,  since  there  is  a  lack  of  the  es- 
sential element  of  truth  in  re*pect  of 
some  of  thtj  principal  particulara 

lmnu'diat(dy  after  the  conquest, 
while  Murray  was  (governor,  as  veil 
as  during  the  time  of  his  successors 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  General  Haldi- 
mand,  there  lived  at  Quel)ec  a  familj 
named  Prentice,  consisting  of  i^''';* 
Prentice^  formerly  a  sergeant  of  Wolfe* 
army,  and  his  wife.  Thev  werechilo* 
less,  and  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  gan'ison,  kept  a  sm*** 
hostelry,  or  house  of  entertainment,  od 
the  premises  known  as  *The  Cbiett 
d'(Jr,'  situated  opposite  to  the  Go^*^ 
ment    quarters    on    Mountain  Hill* 
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re  on  the  present  site  of  the 
rliamentary  buildings,  pre- 
le  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
ader  the  French  regime.  This 
mtice  had  been  appointed  to 
of  Town  Provost  Marshal,  in 
^acity  it  was  his  duty  to  as- 
.nd  to  punish  infractions  of 
iwhat  strict  rogulations  con- 
the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
>y  the  troops  and  citizens, 
the  soldiers  who  partook,  but 
88  who  were  proved  to  have 
the  material,  were  liable  to 
inalties,  which  Prentice  was 
X)  be  too  othciously  disposed 
&  On  one  occasion,  a  wo- 
ched  to  a  Highland  regiment, 
^rnson,  had  surreptitiously 

and  conveyed  drink  to  the 

loldiers,    and   being  detected 

jected  by  him  to  a  merciless 

The  consequence  was  that 

irtunate  person,  who  was  a 

wife,  and,  at  the  time,  in  a 
I  of  health  which  made  it  im- 
or  her  to  survive  the  cruelty 
miny  of  her  punishment,  died 
few  days.     The  Highlanders, 

instigated  her  offence  were 

0  madness  by  what  had  oc- 
id  inished  in  a  body  to  Pren- 
de  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 

their  dirks  and  claymores. 

$ver,  effected  his  escape  from 

!;che8,  and  left  the  Province 

York,   where  he  remained 

departure  of  that  regiment 

bim  to  return  in  safety    to 

meantime  his  better  half,  to 
the  loneliness  of  her  po.sition, 
wo  nieces  from  the  old  coun- 
,  having  joined  her,  became 
Lb  in  the  business  of  her  well- 
d  establishment,  which  she 

1  to  carry  on  till  her  decease 
ir  1792.    These  young  ladies, 

their  names  were  different, 
ally  styled  the  ^MefulernoMles 
*    They  were  noted  for  their 

attractions,  and,  at  the  same 
r  intelligence  and  their  correct 


exemplary  conduct  One  of  them, 
in  the  year  1780,  was  married  to  Mr. 
James  Thompson,  so  well  known  at 
Quebec  as  a  veteran  of  the  army  of 
General  Wolfe,  and  its  last  survivor 
in  Canada.*  Madame  Prentice's  other 
niece  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lachlan 
Smith,  the  owner  of  a  seigniory,  situ- 
ated below  Quebec  Both  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  died  in  the  Province 
without  ever  having  revisited  their  na- 
tive country. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  stating 
these  facts  for  reasons  which  will  ap- 
pear presently. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Captain 
Nelson,  of  the  Albenvirle,  during  his 
sojourn  at  Quebec,  in  1782,  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  Madame  Prentice's  hostelry, 
and  that  he  became  so  violently  smit- 
ten with  the  charms  of  one  of  her 
nieces  that  he  proposed  for  her  hand 
in  marriage,  intending  to  almndon  the 
nautical  profession,  along  with  all  his 
prospects  of  future  promotion  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Some  colour 
is  given  to  the  statement  by  what  is 
known  of  Nelson's  temperament  and 
disposition,  especially  as  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  his  earlier  career  in  life. 
That  he  ditl  spend  some  weeks  in  Que- 
bec, in  1782,  that  he  <Jid  fall  in  love 
with  some  young  lady  there,  for  whose 
sake  he  desired  to  discontinue  a  sea- 
faring life,  and  that  he  was  with  dif- 
ficulty dissuaded  from  his  purpose,  are 
facts  of  which  good  evidence  is  extant 
But,  as  we  hope  to  show  conclusiyely 
in  this  paper,  it  was  another  local 
beauty  and  not  one  of  the  two  already 
mentioned,  by  whose  charms  the  hero 
was  led  captive.  We  need  scarcely  re- 
mark that  every  incident  in  the  life  of 
a  man  gifted  as  Nelson  was,  whose 
services  to  his  country  and  to  mankind 
at  large  were  so  gi-eat  and  valuable, 
and  who  is  so  oelebi-ated  in  the  annals 
of  history,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 


*  Mr.  James  Thompson  wm  a  volunteer,  attached 
t»  th«*  Hiprhland  ooriw  eiu]>l()yc(I  at  the  slejfo  of  Oue- 
beo.  in  i769.  After  the  conquest  he  remsdned  in 
the  Province  in  the  8«r\'icc  of  the  Government, 
during  the  ensuing  70  years,  when  he  died  at  the 
fk\fe  of  08. 
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interest,  even  in  oasth  when  the  f;uts 
lire  of  a  nature  to  nii-relv  iilubtraif  his 
foibles.  No  ujMilogy,  theirfore,  is  nv 
quired  to  excuse  nur  di.scu.ssing  th«' 
particulars  at  |n<'s«'iii  eon o* rued  a\  iili 
all  the  Uiinutcness  which  may  he  n»'- 
cobsarv  to  <'ast  a  ch*;ir  li;^lit  u|»(tn  tht- 
atfair  un<k;r  c<nisi<leiatinn. 

The  chief  authmitv  tor  the  asscr 
tion  that  the  ladv  whs  Miss  Pn-nlicc, 
was  the  \\i.m.  Wni.  Suiith,  ChTk  of 
the  Executive  Council,  w  lesident  of 
Quebec  at  the  time  wlien  the  ,///" 
nuirle  lay  at  ancln»r  in  the  harhoui*. 
He  impart ('d  the  information  to  the 
late  Colonel  John  Sewell,  recently  de- 
ceased  at  a  good  old  age,  with  the  ad- 
ditional stateuK'nt  that  the  intended 
singular  marriage  was  prevented  by 
Mr.  Matthew  J^ymburner,  the  famous 
Quebec  merchant,  and  lnother  of  the 
delegate  from  (.-anada  to  the  Hriti.*.h 
House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1774 
was  under  discussion  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  I{e^arde«l  as  a  matter  of 
gossip  and  heai*say,  it  will  not  be  j)re- 
tinided  that  Mr.  Suiith's  autlioritv  is 
decisive  of  the  (piestion  at  is.sue  ;  noi* 
is  it  probable  that  his  evidence,  on 
such  a  topic,  was  more  ndiable  than 
that  of  anv  other  contemporary  resi- 
dent  who  chose  to  listen  to  rumours 
circulating  in  the  city.  Jf  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  Mr.  Smith  })resented,  in 
his  history  of  (!'anada,  several  state- 
ments mi  worthy  of  ere  (.lit,  based  upon 
mere  hearsay,  which  were  disproved 
by  their  y(?ry  nature  and  by  subse- 
quent evidence.  There  was,  as  will 
l)e  seen,  a  Qucjbec  merchant  who  was 
Nelson's  familiar  acijuaintauce,  an<l 
enjoyed  his  friendship  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  to  whom,  and  not  to  Lym- 
bumer,  on  better  testimony  than  Mr. 
Smith  s,  is  to  be  a8cril>eil  the  merit  of 
having  proved  an  ellicient  counsellor 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Lamar- 
tine,  in  his  Life  of  Nelson,  gives  an 
account  of  the  circumstances,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  heroine, 
and  it  was  to  supply  this  deficiency 
that  CoL  Sewell,  citing  the  authority 


of  Smith,  gave  that  of  Miss  Pi 
J*anmrtine's  account,  however, 
nf  ndstakes.  He  does  not  g 
v«  ai-  coriectlv,  staiinfj  it  to  ha^ 
17.*^ti,  whereas  Nelson,  in  that 
MS  the  \\\o  preceding  yejirs,  am 
year  following,  was  serving 
West'  Indies.  He  also  styles 
h>  iini}h  a  //r/V/,  instead  of  a  frigi 
erroneously  savs   that   Nelson 

St  I'tiiil  ittnifth.<  at    Quel'tc.       Il 

as  to  accuracy,  no  impca-tauce 
attjiched  to  this  writer's  stal 
concerning  Nelson  s  visit 

I  before  proceeding  fuilher,  \ 
now  cite  from  unquestionable  j 
ties*  a  few  particulars  t»f  ^ 
career  jirmr  to  (he.  tiiu*-  <*/  hii 
to  CntKiihi^  and  of  his  disj; 
habits  and  character,  as  di 
when  he  was  a  very  vouni:  ma: 

When  Nelson  came  to  Qu< 
was  just  '1\  years  of  age,  ha%'i] 
born  in  September  1758.  He 
ready  been  in  the  naval  empl 
of  his  country  11  years,  for  he 
it  at  the  early  age  of  J  .S  ;  but 
that  comparatively  short  tii 
seen  more  varied  service,  and  i 
more  proofs  of  courage,  nautic 
sa«^•lcity  and  titness  for  commar 
the  ixreat  majority  of  his  senior 
profession.  He  had  served  in 
every  part  of  the  world  fretpie 
British  cruisers — the  AiX'tic 
the  Kast  and  West  Indies,  tin 
of  North  and  South  Ameri 
Haltic,  North  Atlantic  and  \ 
ranean  Setis.  Although  in  the 
promotion  was  very  slow,  ex 
rare  cases,  such  were  young  1 
zeal,  enthusia-stic  attention  to 
professional  duties,  and  extrao 
promise,  that  he  attained  the 


•  The  chief  of  these,  here  alluileti  t«>,  ta 
and  Services  «>f  Horatio  Vi>c<»uut  Nclion, 
uwn  niunuscripts  and  very  extensive  ooU 
letters,  official  aiid  other  dociimetitM,  and ' 
cations  c>>ntributed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarei 
nil  Karl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  and  Lady  Nebc 
Governor  Locker,  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  U 
i  Sir  T.  M.  Hardv,  Mnt.  Alexander  I>a%idftO 
!  manv  other  ufflctra  and  gentlemen)— edH 
.  Kev.L  S.  Clarke,  F.R.H.,  Librarian  an 
'  to  GkorKe  Prince  of  Wales,  and  John  HcAf 
'    LL.  D. ,  Secretary  to  Admiral  Lord  Hood. 
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tain  when  only  21,  and  was 
rwards  employed  on  very  ar- 
iportant  and  responsible  ser- 
or  example,  when,  on  the  ar- 
\dmiral  Count  d'Estaing  in 

Indies  with  a  large  fleet  and 
sre  was  reason  to  a))prc))end 
ilation  of  British  interests  in 
«r,  and  especially  the  capture 
^  the  English  Admiral  and 
who  were  then  in  command 
^tion,  selected  Captain  Nel- 
mduct  the  defence  of  Port 
his  post  being  justly  con 
e  most  important  on  the  whole 

being  the  key  to  the  whole 
aval  force,  the  City  of  Kings- 
Spanish  Town.  Soon  after 
sfllul  termination  of  that  ser- 
:her,  of  a  much  more  dilhcult 
nd  esi)ecially  hazardous  on 
>f  the  extreme  insalubrity  of 
te,  was  imposed  on  him  by 
Dalling,  then  Governor  of  the 
irVest  Indian  Colonies,  who 
bthe  approval  of  Lord  George 

Secretary  of  State  for  the 
1  Department  Its  object 
quire  possession  of  Fort  San 
L  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which 
1   Lake   Nicaragua  into  the 

and  thus  after  occupying  the 

Granada  and  Leon,  to  cut 
Qunications  of  the  Spaniards 
their  Northern  and  Southern 
atic  dominions.     Nelson  was 

with  the  command  of  the 
ble  naval  force  employed  in 
dition  ;  and,  as  but  compai*a- 
7  trooi>s  were  attached  to  it, 
t  of  the  danger  and  fatigue 

the  British  seamen  and  ma- 
lom  their  young  leader  con- 
3wards  the  intended  points 
with  so  much  skill,  and  with 
wishing  displays  of  personal 
and  audacity,  that  thus  en- 
,  they  easily  stormed  all  the 
mtposts,  and  soon  forced  the 
ick  defendei*s  of  the  Castle 
n  of  San  Juan  to  surrender, 
ig  to  defects  in  the  original 
;he  expedition,  the  arrival  at 


San  Juan  occurred  several  months 
later  than  it  should  have  done,  and  at 
the  most  im healthy  season  of  the  year, 
so  that  fever  set  in  amongst  the  sea- 
men and  troops,  by  which,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,800  people,  not  more  than 
380  survived.  The  complement  of 
Nelson's  own  ship — the  Hinchinhrook 
— was  200  men,  of  whom  145  found 
graves  there,  and,  in  the  end,  not 
more  than  10  survived  to  return  home. 
Dr.  Moseley,  the  chief  medical  officer 
at  Jamaica,  placed  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  *  It  was  on  our  San 
Juan  expedition  that  Nelson  com- 
menced his  career  of  glory.  He  did 
more  than  his  duty  :  where  anything 
was  to  be  done,  he  saw  no  difficulties ; 
not  contented  with  having  carried  the 
armament  safe  to  the  harbour  of  San 
Juan,  he  accompanied  and  assisted 
the  troops  in  all  their  difficultiea  He 
was  first  on  shore  at  the  attack  of  (the 
Spanish  outpost)  St  Bartholomew," 
followed  by  a  few  brave  seamen  and 
soldiers,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  lire, 
llie  audacity  of  the  act  intimidated 
the  Spaniards,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  tJ'i(^  ground,  might  have  destroyed 
the  assailants;  but  they  abandoned  the 
battery  and  ran  away.  By  his  ex- 
ample and  perseverance,  the  Indians 
and  seamen  were  animated  through 
their  toil  in  forcing  the  boats,  against 
the  cuiTent,  up  the  river ;  otherwise 
not  a  man  would  have  reached  San 
Juan.  When  they  arrived  there,  as 
prompt  in  thought  as  bold  in  action, 
Nelson  advised  the  carrying  it  in- 
stantly by  assault ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  bad  season  was  at  hand  and  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  .  .  .  .' 
Like  Hannibal,  before  he  attained  to 
supreme  command  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Carthaginian  conquest — like  Wolfe 
(whom  Nelson  resembled  in  respect  of 
many  traits  of  character),  when  a  bri- 
gadier at  the  siege  of  Louisboui-g,  this 
extraordinarv  twentv-one-year-old  Bri 
tiah  Captain  endeai-ed  himself  to  every 
body  about  him  that  witnessed  his 
courage,  heroism  and  skill,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  San  Juan  ex- 
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pedition.  The  lii<lians  who  jUMOin- 
paniod  it  reganlcd  him  with  woinicr, 
and  as  a  superioi'  ln*in;;  uii(ior(»spc<.-i;il 
protection,  seeing  tliat  he  siirNivr«l  all 
dangers  nnlmrnie«l  wlieth^^r  thost*  a- 
lising  from  the  Wvv  of  the  rneniy  to 
which  he  so  fearl«'sslv  exposed  himself, 
fi-om  tlie  poison<ul  water  <)f  s]>niins 
occasionally  mrt  with  and  inadver- 
tently  imbibed  bv  the  thirsty  traveller 
in  those  regions,  ur  from  the  innumrr- 
able  venomous  reptiles  with  wliic-h  they 
abound. 

But  it  is  mon?  than  ])robable  that, 
but  for  an  unforeseen  event,  Nelson's 
career  would  have  ended  at  San  Juan, 
soon  after  its  capture,  in  const?(pience 
of  the  fever  wliieh  set  in  an«l  consigned 
to  the  grave  so  many  of  those  who 
participated  in  that  exp(*dition.  As 
it  was,  his  health  had  experienced  a 
severe  and  lasting  injury,  when  most 
opportunely  despatclies  arrived  from 
Jamaica  informing  him  that  Admiral 
Sir  Peter  Parker  liad  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Jdviis  of  44 
guna  This  necessitated  his  imme- 
diate return  to  join  the  We«t  Indian 
fleet ;  and  thus  was  Nelson  provitlen- 
tiallv  witlidrawn  from  a  scene  of  d(?ath 
when  his  health  was  in  a  most  })re- 
carious  state. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our 
reference  to  Nelson's  antecedents  with- 
out citing  a  passage  from  the  otiicial 
despatches  of  Major  Poison  to  (Jov- 
ernor  Dalling,  announcing  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  San  Juan  : — 'I  want 
words  to  express  the  obligjitions  I  owe 
that  gentleman  (Captain  Nelson,  of 
the  IJinchinhrook).  He  was  the  first 
on  every  service,  wli ether  by  day-  or 
night.  There  was  not  a  gun  fired  but 
was   pointed   by  him.     .  .*      On 

his  return  to  Jamaica,  Nelson  sent  his 
congratulations  to  (Governor  Dalling, 
who  said,  in  reply,  *  Tlianks  to  you,* 
my  friend,  for  your  kind  congratula- 
tions :  to  you,  without  compliment, 
do  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  the 
causa' 

Dalling  also  adverted  to  Caj)tain 
Nelson's  services  in  a   j)rivate  letter 


addressed   to   IjOhI  (leorge  Oerraain. 
and    dated    at    Jamaica,    June  -'.Hh, 
IT'^O.      In    this   letter   (X!cur  the  fol- 
lowin;'    wonls  :      *  Unfoiiunatelv  tor 
the  service,  he  was   obligetl  to  Miini, 
being   appointe*!    to   another  ship  at 
tliis   island.      I   most  humblv  entreat 
tfiai   His  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased,    through    your    lordship,  to 
manifest    a    satisfaction    of   Captain 
Nelson's  conduct  ;  and,  in  tt^sethata 
s(pia<lron  should  have  >>een  determined 
on   for  the   Southern   ocean,  that  he 
mav    be    emploved    on    that   senice, 
Captain  Nelson's  constitution  is  rather 
too  delicate  for  the  service,  under  my 
direction,  on  this  Northern  one;M 
such  minds,  my  lord,  are  most  devout- 
ly  to    b(i    wished,    for    (iovemment's 
sake,  I  once  more  venture  to  urge  this 
suit. ' 

Evtnitually  the  condition  of  his 
health  enforced  his  removal  from  the 
West  India  Station  and  his  return  to 
Europe. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1781,  he 
was  appointed  to  commission  the 
AJbemdvle  frigate,  28  guns.  His  in- 
structions were  to  proceed  in  this  ship 
to  the  Baltic,  taking  under  his  com- 
mand two  other  war-ships,  the  /fn/o 
and  Enterpriae^  and  such  others  as 
might  be  sent  to  i*einforce  him. 

Of  this  service,  Nelson,  in  his  own 
memoirs,  remarks  : 

*  It  would  almost  be  supposed  that 
it  was  on  purpose  to  try  my  constitu- 
tion that  1  w£is  kept  the  whole  winter 
in  the  North  Sea.' 

His  biographei's  i*efer  to  the  i^ 
as  a  sj)ecies  of  cruelty  jiractised  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  as 
an  example  of  bad  policy  often  p«i^ 
sued  toward  convalescent  olticers  whose 
professional  woilh  and  merit  have 
been  publicly  acknowledged.  '^^ 
would  be  difficult,'  they  okierve,  '^ 
fix  on  any  station  more  fatally  adap* 
ed  to  destroy  the  feeble  conRtitution 
of  an  officer  worn  out  by  the  sultfj 
lieats  of  San  Juan,  and  the  climate '^ 
the  West  Indies,  than  the  cold  »n^, 
aguish  atmosphere  of  the  Noi-th  Se*- 
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enrioe  terminated  in  F^b- 
82,  Nelson's  squadron  having 
home  a  fleet  of  260  sail  of 
men,  laden  with  cargoes  '  of 
it  national  importance '  from 
Bnt  ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
3xt  employment  was  that 
>aght  him  to  the  shores  of 
)  St  Lawrence,  and  which, 
irae  of  his  visit  to  the  old 

Canada,  led  to  a  repetition 
inger — ^though,   it   must  be 

under  quite  a  different  as- 
one  more  acceptable  to  him- 
ch  had  occurred  in  the  San 
)edition — ^the  danger  of  the 
t  country  of  the  services  of  the 
ct  renowned  British  admiral 
6  borne  in  mind  that,  at  this 
e  American  revolutionary 
n  progress,  and  that,  as  the 
3  revolted  British  colonies, 
bS  participating  actively,  with 
and  troops,  in  the  now  gi- 
ntest  In  consequence,  tlie 
I  property  of  British  mer- 
re  constantly  liable  to  cap- 
le  high  seas  by  the  French 

0  that,  for  the  protection  of 
reen  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
as  necessary  for  the  mer- 
to  be  navigated  across  the 
n  fleets  undei^  the  convoy  of 
ttore  men-of-war.  Line-of- 
ipe,     frigates,    and    armed 

were  employed  on  both 
chasing  and  capturing  mer- 

and  the  value  of  the  ves- 
;argoes  taken  was  divided 
be  captors  under  the  name 
money.'  Thus  the  passion  of 
d  the  love  of  gain  imparted 
best  between  the  hostile  na- 
Lglorious  feature,  unworthy 
mbition    and   character  of 

1  men,  who,  to  excel  in  their 
,  must  needs  make  it  their 
to  surpass  their  enemies  in 
dll,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
y  to  the  conquered  Nelson, 
irliest  days,  had  shown  him- 
Ewly  free  from  the  influence 
uy  motives  ;    nor  can  there 


be  any  doubt  but  that,  while  he  was 
always  ready  to  devote  his  energies 
and  professional  abilities  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country's  commercial  in- 
terests, he  had  no  taste  for  merely 
predatory  warfara  Higher  motives 
animated  him,  as  was  proved  by  his 
conduct  on  many  occasions,  and  as  he 
himself  observes  more  than  once  in 
his  own  memoirs. 

His  employment  to  and  from  the 
Baltic   in   the   Albemarle    had   been 
far  from  congeniaL     Soon   after  his 
return    to   Portsmouth    harbour    he 
learned  that  he  was  to   be  ordered 
to  Cork,  to  join  the  Daedalus^  Cap- 
tain Pringle,  and  to  go  with  a  con- 
voy to  Newfoundland  and  the  River 
St    Lawrence.     He   wrote  a  letter, 
dated  April  2nd,   1782,  to  his  friend 
Captain  Locker,  in  which  he  said,  '  I 
am  now  ordered  to  get  the  old  Albe- 
marle out  of  harbour  and  prooeed  to 
Cork,  to  go  with  the  Daedalus  and  a 
convoy  to  Quebec^  where,  worse  than 
all   to    tell,    I   understand  I  am  to 
winter.     I  want  much  to  get  off  from 
this  confounded  voyage,  and  believe 
that  if  I  had  time  to  look  a  little  about 
me,  I  could  get  another  ship.     Mr. 
Adair,  who  attends  on  Mr.  Keppel, 
might  tell  him,  that  in  such  a  country 
I  shall  be  laid  up.     He  has  informed 
me,  that  if  I  were  sent  to  a  cold,  damp 
climate,  it  would  make  me  worse  than 
ever.     Many  of  my  naval  friends  have 
advised  me  to  represent  my  situation 
to  Admiral  Keppel,  and  they  have  no 
doubt  he  would  give  me  other  orders, 
or  remove  me ;  but  as  I  received  my 
orders  from  Lord  Sandwich,  I  cannot 
help   thinking  it  wrong  to  ask  Mr. 
Keppel  to  alter  them.' 

On  April  6th,  in  another,  letter  to 
the  same,  he  says,  '  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  great  trouble  you 
have  given  yourself,  in  trying  to  alter 

my  destination. If  I  can  get 

home  in  the  autumn,  I  hope  I  shall 
get  a  better  ship  and  a  better  station. ' 
When  the  gallant  captain  penned 
these  comments,  not  very  flattering  to 
Quebec  as  a  station  during  the  winiMi, 
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or  to  the  Canadian  rlimato  p-nrmlly, 
lio  littlt^  tli()U;,'lit  wli.'it  a  rliaii;;*-  in  \\'\^ 
sentiments  WduM  l>r  \\r(»njilji  i>v  tin- 
suhseijueiit  rx|H  ririicc  d^  tli»-  mmI.iI  ai 
tractiiais  nt  his  <lr»\'uh.Ml  pla.-t-  cf  i.-xiir. 
Paitiiij;  fiitiii  ('ajdaiii  Trii"^!«'  at 
NewtoniMlIami,  NtlM-h  s:iilf<i  ^•\■.  a 
slun'i  cniisc  aloiit;  1  Ik' AiiK  rjfMii  .Ma.^t, 
in  the  coui^r  ot    whiiJi   h<-  iMiik  j'<)ss«s- 

sion  of  an  Aiiniifrm  lisliini;  ^chiminT. 
the  Unviiioinu  Nalhaiii'l  (*aivt  r,  Ma.^- 
ter,  wlioni  he  orcltTetl  to  ei.nir  on  l-nard 
\\w  Aihnnnih  and  aet  a.s  pilnt.  The 
Ameriean  oIicnmmI,  hrlicx  ini^  that  his 
little  vessel,  in  which  all  he  had  in  the 
world  was  inves(«'«l.  was  inecnvrrahlv 
lost.  lie  dischar<r(Ml,  with:>nt  a  niur- 
nnir,  all  tin*  duti<  s  fxaeted  troni  him. 
N<?lson,  notieintr  tin*  t'aiihfid  manner 
in  whieh  he  eonduet^'d  himself,  and 
liaving  learne<l  that  ( 'arver  had  a  large 
family  anxiously  expecting  his  i-etiirn 
home  to  N(-w  IMymouth,  summoned 
liiin  to  Ins  presence- ami  thus  adtlressed 
him  :  '  Vou  have  rendered  us,  sir,  a 
very  essential  service  (in  ]»ilf)ting  the 
Alheinarh'  safely  among  the  shoals  and 
shallows  of  this  coast),  and  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  British  seamen  to  he  un- 
grateful. In  the  name,  therefore,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  otticers  of 
this  ship,  I  return  your  schcxmer,  and 
give  you,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  certitieate 
(to  serve  as  a  pass  and  safeguard 
against  8ul)se<juent  capture),  testifying 
to  your  faithful  conduct.  Farewell ! 
and  may  God  hless  you  ! '  The  Ameii- 
can,  full  of  astonishment  and  gratitude, 
returned  to  his  litth*  vessel  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  homeward. 

After  this  incident,  it  happened 
that  the  AUnindrk  being  near  the  har- 
bour of  New  Plymouth,  Carver  recog- 
nized it,  and  forthwith  came  off,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  in  a  boat,  with  a  ])re- 
sent  of  sheej),  i)Oultry,  and  vegetables, 
for  Captain  Nelson  ;  and  most  o])por- 
tune  and  valuable  the  piesent  proved, 
for  tlie  scurvy  was  then  raging  among 
the  shi})'s  crew.  Nelson  compelled 
the  donor,  much  against  his  will,  to 
receive  payment,  and  immediately 
caused  tlie  fi*esh  meat  and  vegetables 


Xo  be  equally   shareil  among  the  sick 
<»n  I'oai'tl. 

In  a  letter  frou)  Bic,  intheStLaw- 
i«'n«e,    to  Captain    Locker,  datwi  tlit* 
I'.'th    October,    178l*,    Nelson   states 
liiai  ilif  .!//>'///'/ /'A.' arrive*^!  'here'oii 
.luiy   l>i  ;  that  he  siiiled  on  a  cniise, 
aijd  .'ttnrm-'i  to  Quebec  on  tho  ITtli  01 
Srpt ember,     '  knocked    up    with  the 
sciiivv."       Krom    these    st^iteineiits  il 
wi.mld  appear  that  Nelson  paid  atleai»t 
two   visits   to   Quebec    between  July 
and    Sept(anber   of    the  year   named 
Again,    his    biograpliers    Clarke  ami 
M<'Arthur,  in  i>age  70,  vol.  L,  of  their 
*  J.ife  of  Nelson,'  make*  use  of  the  ex- 
]»ression,   '  In   the  course   of  that  f- 
inattil  visits  to  Quebec,'  which  seems 
to  corroborate  the  inference  just  drawn 
from   Nelson's  own  langu.'ige^     How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have,  on  the  same 
authoritv,  a  circumstantial  account  uf 

,  his  ariival  in  the  harbour  of  Quebec 
on  ►Sept4^ud)er  17th,  1782,  when  he 
landed  the?  sick  of  his  cix^w  and  sent 
them  to  hospitid,  and  of  his  departure 
on  October  1 4th  of  the  same  year.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  his  \'isit  was 
one  of  about  a  month's  duration,  long 
enough,  we  presume,  to  liave  furnished 

I  the  oj)j>ortunity  of  forming  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  then   i-eigning 

;  bellea  of  Quebec  Society,  and  of  losing 
a  susceptible  heart. 

Having  reviewe<l,  as  far  as  is  re- 
quisite^  for  our  present  puqwse,  the 

I    professional  career  of  Horatio  Nelson 

i  antecedent  to  his  visiting  Quebec  in 
17S2,  we  must  next  briefly  refer  to 
his  personal  attributes  at  tliat  period 
of  his  life,  and  to  certain  pecuHarities 
of  his  character  and  disposition. 

The  jx)rtrait8  and  statues  of  Nelflon 
which  wen?  executetl  at  later  periods 

I  of  his  eventful  life,  or  after  his  death, 
fail  to  convey  correct  ideas  of  the  pljj" 
sical  peculiarities  which  his  personal 

j  a])pearance  presented  when  he  was 
(pute  a  young  man.  The  aspect  of 
his  countenance  was  even  girlish,  and 
singularly  attractive,  while,  in  respect 
of  stature  and  bulk,  like  his  subse- 
quent great  foe,  Napoleon  Bonapart«» 
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ininutive.  In  fact,  Lis  ap- 
i^as  that  of  a  mere  boy,  con- 
smarkably  with  the  full-laced 
)f  a  British  Naval  Captain. 
his  hair  unpowdered,  and  iUd 
in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  ex- 
rg  lengUi^^*  after  the  custom 
lal  in  those  days;  *and  the 
aed  flaps  of  his  waistcoat 
the  general  quaintness  of  his 
His  gait,  and  manner  of 
his  dress  imparted  to  him 
of  an  air  of  negligence, 
less,  there  rested  on  his  coun- 
grave  and  thoughtful  ex- 
anything  but  youthful  or 
id  quite  in  character  with  the 
he  had  already  seen  much 
I  even  dangerous  service  at 
that  he  thoroughly  under- 
y  branch  of  his  profession, 
leisure  moments  he  was  al- 
king  of  matters  appertaining 
ation,  and  was  accustomed 
:  that  '  a  captain  of  a  man- 
he  does  his  duty,  will  al- 
1  sufficient  to  occupy  his 
i  to  render  service  to  his 
on  any  station,  either  in 
var.' 

A  particularly  attentive  to 
Essts  of  young  people  with 
came  into  contact,  and  al- 
first  his  personal  peculiari- 
he  great  professional  reputa- 
xl  already  acquired,  inspired 
1  shyness,  this  soon  melted 
er  the  genial  influence  of  his 
3f  heart  and  his  tact  in  deal- 
liem.  Both  in  the  Albemarle. 
3xt  vessel  the  Boreas^  he  had 
ider  him  from  one  to  two 
liddies  and  youngsters  who 
adored  him,  amongst  whom 
timid  spirits  were  ever  ob- 
pecial  notice  and  attention, 
1  he  encouraged  by  example 


rdi  are  cited  from  a  description  given 
lliam  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  aftcr- 
niliato  IV.,  iRrho  first  met  Nelnun  in  the 
Iter's  visit  to  Quebec, 
self  refers  to  tliat  raectins;;,  and  to  the 
tnents,  as  expressed  later  on  in  this  ar- 
letter  to  ('a))tain  Locker,  datttl  New 
iber  17th,  1782. 


to  dare  whatever  was  calculated  to 
confirm  courage,  though  apparently 
dangerous,  and  to  feel  that  the  attain- 
ment of  nautical  experience  was  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  wearisome  task. 
*Well,  sir,'  he  said  to  a  youth  who 
shewed  signs  of  hesitation  when 
ordered  to  climb  the  shrouds,  *  I  am 
going  a  race  to  the  mast-head,  and 
beg  I  may  meet  you  there,' — a  request 
to  which  no  denial  could  be  given — 
and  when  they  met  in  the  top,  he 
spoke  in  the  most  cheerful  terms  to 
the  midshipman,  observing  how  mucli 
a  young  oflicer  was  to  be  pitied  who 
could  fancy  there  was  any  danger,  or 
even  anything  disagreeable,  in  the  at- 
tempt. As  an  excuse  for  his  practice 
of  always  taking  with  him  some  of  his 
young  people  when  invited  to  dine  on 
shore  with  high  officials  and  persons 
of  distinction,  he  was  accustomed  to 
to  say,  *  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
carrying  with  me  some  of  my  aides-di- 
cnmp.  I  will  be  excused,  for  1  make 
it  a  rule  to  introduce  them  to  all  the 
good  company  I  can,  as  they  have  few 
to  look  up  to,  besides  myself,  during 
the  time  they  are  at  sea.'  He  knew 
and  practised  all  that  was  due  from 
himself  towards  his  juniors,  as  well  as 
his  equals  and  superiors ;  and,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  early  career, 
before  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  never  ceased  to  remembc^r,  or 
to  follow,  the  precepts  which  had 
been  drawn  up  for  his  guidance,  re- 
lative to  his  conduct  and  naval  duties 
by  his  uncle.  Captain  Maurice  Suck- 
ling, with  whom  he  first  went  to  sea, 
and  which  commenced  with  the  in- 
struction, *My  dear  Horatio,  pay 
every  respect  to  your  superior  officers, 
as  you  shall  wish  to  receive  respect 
yourself. ' 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  apprehend 
the  grounds  upon  which  were  based 
the  extraordinary  esteem  in  which 
young  Captain  Nelson  was  held  by  all 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  him ; 
and  although  it  is  true  that,  at  that 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  frequently 
taciturn — seeming    to    i*etiro    within 
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himself  when  the  ener^aes  of  his  mind 
were  not  called  into  exemse  by  some 
object  of  duty  or  pi-ofession.-d  interest 
— and  that  he  often  seemed  to  care 
but  little  for  th(i  n^tined  court^^sies  of 
jKjlished  life,  yet,  *  when  he  wishe<l  to 
j>lease,  his  addi*ess  and  conversation 
j>ossesse<l  a  charm  that  was  in*esist- 
ible.'  By  his  excellent  father,  the 
Key.  Edmund  Nelson,  a  deep  sense 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence  and  of 
the  subliuie  principles  of  Christianity, 
MS  well  as  the  most  strict  j)ractice  of 
truth  and  honourable  habitus,  had  been 
carefully  inculcated  from  his  earliest 
youth.  Hence,  V)v  the  time  that 
Nelson  made  his  appearance  at  Quebec, 
the  foundations  of  his  charj\cter  and 
fame  had  already  been  securely   laid 

ft.  V 

on  a  solid  basis,  notwithstanding  that, 
as  already  remarked,  the  local  records 
fail  to  notice  his  coming  and  going. 

We  shall  add  only  a  few  moi*e  re- 
marks illustrative  of  his  disposition 
and  peculiarities.  The  tniditions 
which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper,  and  especially 
the  article  headed  *  Ma(femoii>el/r 
Prenfice  d  Lord  NcUou'  suggests  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  this  wonderful  man. 
What  is  said  there  relative  to  the 
*  Chien  d'Or  '  and  its  frequenters,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Clarence  a  few 
years  later,  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  Nelson  himself  was  not  much 
superior  to  the  common  run  of  officers, 
sometimes  when  on  shore  forgetful  of 
their  rank  in  their  sovereign's  service, 
and  willing,  occasionally,  to  play  the 
j>art  of  mere  pleasure- seekers,  idlers 
and  loafers.  Such  an  inference,  how- 
ever, is  irreconcilable  with  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  various  better 
and  wholly  reliable  sources.  His  bio- 
graphers, Clarke  and  McArthur,  in 
i*eference  to  that  epoch  of  Nelson's 
life,  state  that,  while  his  delicate 
health  and  diminutive  figure  were  *  far 
from  giving  expression  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  from  his  earliest  years, 
like  CleomeneSy  the  hero  of  Sparta,  he 
had    been  enamoured   of   glory,   and 


had  posses.se<l  a  greatness  of  min 
preserved,  also,  a  similar  tempc 
and  simplicity  of  manners.'* 

Prince  William  Henrv,  in  h 
count  of  his  tii-st  interview  witl 
.son,  says,  *I  was  then  (1782)  i 
shipman  on  board  the  Barflm 
had  the  watch  on  deck  when  0 
Nelson  of  the  /llhemarh  came 
barge  alongside.  He  had  on  i 
laced  tiniform,  but  waa  the  r 
boy  of  a  cAj)tain  I  had  ever  b 
.  His  lank,  unjwwdered 
and  the  genei'al  quaintness  c 
figure,  produced  an  appearance 
j)articularly  attracted  my  notice 
had  never  seen  anything  like  itl 
nor  could  I  imagine  who  he  ^ 
what  he  came  about  My  ( 
were,  however,  removed  when 
Hood  introduced  me  to  him. 

*  There  was  something  irresi 
pleasing  in  his  address  and  cod 
tion  ;  and  an  enthusiasm,  when 
ing  on  professional  subjects, 
showe<l  he  was  no  common 
After  this  he  went  with  us  to  the 
Indies.  ....  Throughout  the 
of  the  Ameiican  War  the  heij 
Nelson's  ambition  was  to  comm 
line -of -battle  ship;  as  for  prize-n 
it  never  entered  his  thoughts. 


*  Some  collateral  testimony  bouinf*  on  1 

tion  whether  Nelson  was  ur  was  not  in  the 

frequenting  the  Chicn    d'Or   while   sojoui 

Quebec,  has  been  f umiHhed  by  Mr.  A  tt-x,  U 

an  aged  citizen  of  Quebec  (now  about  80  yc 

formerly  a  merchant.     Hi»  mother  was  a 

I    i>orary  of  Mrs.  Prentice  and   lived  (to  the 

'    about  90  years)  until  about  the  year  1:^40,  i 

I    her  facultic<i  to  the  last     His  mother  fr 

I     talked  to  him  and  her  other  cliildren  al 

Prentices  and  the  occurrences  %t  Quebec  dv 

last  30  years  of  the  last  century — menlto 

firm  '  Alex.    Davison  &  Lees'  as  beiny  o 

the  exercise  of  hospitality  toward    MUb 

officers  whom  the  affairs  of  the  period  of  t 

rican  revolutionary  war,  between  1775  si 

hn)ught  to  Quebec  Harbour  as  a  place  of  m 

for  ships  of  war  and  transports  conveying  tr 

supplies.      He  states  that,  although  the 

officers,  iKith  of  the  army  and  navy,  were 

visitors  at  the  Chien  d'Or,  those  of  the  rank 

captain,  coionel,  &c.,  were  not  among  tbem 

wouM  have  been  injra  di^.  in  those  Umes 

naval  and    military  discipline.      On  beini 

whether  and  why  such  officers  of  higher  rw 

i)ay  y\n\ts  to  the  Upper  Town,  he  replied  th 

business  at  the  Government  Offices,  at  th 

Mountain  Hill,  was  the  occasion-- not  to 

taverns;    and  that  probably  the  Ch1«n  d 

I     never  visited  by  Nelson  in  ITbS,  or  by  th* 

j     in  1787,  exce])ting  perhaps  once  or  mors, 

official  capacities,  at  some  public  entertalm 
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Lm  warmly  attached  to  my 
1  dDgularly  humane  ;  he  had 
r  of  the  king's  service,  and 
sndence  of  the  British  navy 
ly  at  heart ;  and  his  mind 
th  this  idea  as  much  when 
iply  captain  of  the  A  Ibe marled 
e  was  afterwaixls  decorated 
much    weU-eamed    distinc- 

'  later,  h  lady  friend  of  Nel- 
re  wife,  in  writing  to  her, 
herself  in  these  terms :  *  We 
At  seen  the  little  captain  of 
much  has  been  said.  He 
ust  before  dinner,  and  was 
t,  yet  seemed  to  Miik  the 
I  declined  drinking  any  wine, 
dinner,  when,  as  usual,  the 
iie  King,  Queen,  and  Royal 
id  of  Lord  Hood  were  given, 
ige  man  regularly  filled  his 
I  observed  that  those  were 
ifnper  ioasUf  with  him,  and 
»s€d  into  his  former  tacitumi- 
ing  this  visit  it  was  impossi- 
y  of  us  to  make  out  his  real 
There  was  such  a  sternness 
ve  in  his  behaviour,  with  oc- 
allies,  though  transient,  of  a 
nind.  I  endeavoured,  being 
ir  him,  to  rouse  his  attention, 
lim  all  the  civilities  in  my 
it  I  drew  out  little  more  than 
a  We  think,  Fanny,  that 
id  been  there,  some  thing 
ire  been  made  of  him,  since 


by  of  mention  that  the  cluw  friendship 
while  sf  rviog  together  in  the  American 
loed  to  8ubeUt  between  Nelson  and  the 
enoe,  ending  only  with  the  death  of  the 
)  BatUe  of  'fnlnX^M. 
t  correspondence  with  his  other  personal 
!ten  niidce!«  mention  of  the  Prince,  ex- 
self  ver>-  dec-idedly,  and  warmly,  in  his 
inir  an  excellent  naval  officer,  extremely 
dl  bis  profetwionaJ  duties  and,  after  he 
iin  of  tne  Pefffuus,  as  manifesting  i^reat 
comuiand  at  sea.  Nelson  said  of  the 
iT-Kinjr/  'he  in  a  neaman,  which  you 
suppose ;  ex^ry  other  qualification  you 
ifbiiu  ,  he  will  tie  a  judicious  disciplin- 
am  certain,  an  ornament  to  our  service.' 
ral.  Lord  Hcod,  had  especially  recom- 
Prince  U\  seek  advice  and  information 
if  he  desired  to  a^k  questions  relative  to 
adding  that  he  (Nelson)  *  could  imi>art 
rmation  as  any  otticer  in  the  fleet.' 
on  was  su))sequeiitly  married  to  a  lady 
indies,  the  Prince,  at  his  own  sftecial  re- 
ts  father  in  gi^inu  away  the  bride. 


you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  nttend- 
ing  thfise  odd  sort  of  people.* 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedi- 
ous in  our  recapitulation  of  the  per- 
sonal attributes  of  Captain  Nelson,  as 
exhibited  while  he  was  serving  on  the 
American  naval  stations,  our  remarks 
on  the  subject  must  be  a  little  further 
extended  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  in  a  {K)sition  to  fully  realize  the  na- 
ture of  the  facts  which  we  are  about 
to  state.     It  is  clear,  from  what  has 
been  advanced  in  this  paper,  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  ordinary   run  of 
military  and  naval  officers  whom  duty 
brought  to  Quebec,  with  their  regi- 
ments and  ships,  in  the  course  of  the 
American  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
of  whom  very  considerable  numbers 
were  always  present  during  and  after 
the  close  of  the  ill-starred  expedition 
of  General  Burgoyne  from  Canada  into 
the  revolted  territories.     If  many  of 
thesp  gentlemen  were  r^lar  visiton. 
at  the  Chien  d'Or,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  captain  of  the  Alhetiuirle  was 
one — even  an  occasional  visitor,  much 
less  a  frequenter  of  that  hostelry.    We 
say  this  without  the  least  idea  of  in- 
sinuating that  it  was  not  a  respectable 
house  of  entertainment,  or  that  merely 
visiting   it   implied,    on   the  part   of 
officers  any  deficiency  of  self  respect  or 
disregard  of  theii*  own  character.     But 
the  gossipy  traditions    already  men- 
tioned, and  which  have  been  embodied 
in  pnnt  connecting  him,  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  Chien  d'Or 
in  the  article  entitled  *  Mademoiselle 
Prentice  et  Lord  Nelson^  are  manifest- 
ly unworthy  of  ci'edit,  more  especially 
as  i*espects  the   captain  of  the  Alhe- 
marie. 

The  only  circumstance  calculated  to 
give  the  least  colour  to  the  suggestions 
and  inferences  alluded  to  and  which 
have  culminated  in  the  assertion  that 
Nelson  fell  desperately  in  love  with, 
and  endeavoured  to  espouse,  one  of 
Mi's.  Prentice's  nieces,  and  of  which 
we  have  been  careful  to  take  cogniz- 
ance in  our  lesearches  on  this  subject, 
is  the  fact  that  the  young  lady,  of 
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whom  Nolson  Ixvanic  viol«Mitlv  »mi- 
ainoured  durinu  his  stav  at  Uiu'hoi-, 
was  adistaiil  oomiprtiou  of  Mi>.  Miles 
Pn;iitic<^ — hy  th<'  inan-iai^c  of  a  rela- 
tion, *  a  niaii  of  Lrr<*at  worth  aii'l  rx- 
i.*inplary  (.'liaractfr,  to  ono  of  lln-  tuo 
nieces  of  tlie  mistn-ss  of  th<*  (-him 
d'Or. 

Nearly  all  Ni'lson  s  hiogmphcrs  \\\.y 
tice  a  j)eculiarity  of  \vhi«li  wt*liavenoi 
vet  niadt'  ni(»ntion.  While  tln^  verv 
soul  of  honour  and  integrity,  lit*  had  a 
very  susceptiljle  h<virt.  Quehec  has 
always  been  noted  for  tlu*  }>rilliant  per- 
sonal attrar-tionspossesscdhy  its(hiu<:h- 
ters  of  both  nationalities — for  equally 
fair  girls  of  J  British  <>ri<^dn  have  divid- 
ed with  their  Fn^ncli  Canadian  bisters, 
the  att«»ntion  of  innumerable  otiicei*s  of 
the  naval  and  niilitarv  sei-vice,  from 
the  time  of  conquest  down  to  the  j)re- 
s(?nt  day.  Els(n\  her(;,  therefore,  than 
at  the  Uliien  d'Or,  Nelson,  in  availinjir 
hiniself  of  fniely  otfeivtl  hospitality, 
had  amj)le  oj)portunity  of  manifesting 
his  appreciation  of  females  beauty. 

But  we  must  here  again  quot^  fi-om 
the  testimony  of  his  most  i-eliaV)le  bio- 
graphers. In  page  7G  of  his  Life 
and  Services,  by  Clarke  and  McAr- 
thur,  there  is  this  record  :  *  During 
these  reijeated  visits  to  Quebec,  Cap- 
tain Nelson  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Alcj'andtr  Dori.-^oii,  at  whose 
house  he  experienced  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality, and  from  whom,  both  at  this 
time  and  long  afterwards,  he  received 
innumerable    acts  of  kindness.     The 


*  James  ThumpHon,  Ksq.,  who  niamcd  the  elder 
niece,  a  Miss  (;oo|)er,  in  17*0.  as  already  alluded  to. 
This  )?entleman,  and  the  father  of  the  ynuu\:  la<ly  in 
queHtiun  were  first  cousins.  The  date  of  tliis  inar- 
riajre  preceded  by  nearly  two  \ears  t!»at  oif  the  .ad- 
vent of  >iel8.)n  to  l^uehec.  We  jfive  the  following 
extiaets  from  the  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Tlionipson. 
Hcnior  :— 

*  (Quebec,  Dec.  <ith.  17t>0.— At«  in  the  afternoon 
went  to  Mrs.  Prentiee'a,  uhcre  1  was  met  l.y  my 
;;ood  friends,  Capt.  Twiss  and  Mr.  John  C<>llins,  of 
whom  I  had  bcjrged  their  preKCUCe.  Dr.  Montmolin 
wa.s  Ju^t  come,  and  that  ceremony  .was  soon  <»vcr. 

*  Dec.  7tli,  1780,— Brought  home  my  wife  at  dusk, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  SimpRon  and  Mr.  and  Mr.-<. 
l^cntioe.' 

At  this  time  the  younger  niece  of  Mrs.  Prentice 
was  a. little  girl  of  11  or  12  years  of  age-  placed  by 
her  aunt  for  education  at  a  convent  in  Pointe-aux- 
Trcmbles.  a  few  miles  above  (Quebec.  This  young 
lidy  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lachlan 
Smith,  already  alluded  to 


siinguine  mind  of  Nelson 
quired  th»^  cool  and  steady  i 
frieml  in  the  regulation  of 
mon  ocenrnMioes  of  private 
extraordinary  eharact('r  som 
playe«l  no  inconsiderable 
Kitiifhi-*  ri'aiifrt/,  and,  like 
eele)>rat4>«l  warriors  in  the 
eliivalrv  (noticed  in  '*  I'hist 
aire  <les  tronbadoura  ")  wh 
ing  himself  to  the  affaire  ol 
1)V  no  means  insensible  to 
enee  of  the  passion  of  lo 
this  di.s])osition,  whilst  rer 
Queliec,  he  liecjime  violentl 
to  an  amiable  American  lad 
aftn'iranh    ihurrinl^    njul    : 

That  Nelson's  attachment 
for  this  lady,  was  <\mU^  ser 
nature  and  that,  in  conseqi 
th(^  services  of  the  future  1 
Nile  and  Trafalgar,  might 
withdrawn  from  the  navv 
other  results,  most  import 
spect  of  the  future  annals  of 
miff  lit  have  ensued,  aj>peai 
se(piel  of  the  narrative  fron 
(juotc*. 

'  When  the  Alhcnunh^  o 
of  October,  was  ready  for  s< 
Nelson  had  taken  his  leav 
gone  down  the  river  to  the  j: 
the  men-of-war  usually  anc 
the  next  morning,  as  Sir.  D 
walking  on  the  bejich,  he  8 
coming  back  in  his  lK>at 
reaching  the  landing-place, 
anxiously  demanded  the  cai 
casioned  his  friend's  retun 
up  to  your  house,"  replie 
"  and  vou  shall  be  made 
with  the  cause."  He  thej 
find  it  utterly  impossible  tc 
place  without  again  waiti 
whose  society  has  so  much  ; 
charms,  and  laying  myself  i 
tunes  at  her  feet."  Mi 
earnestly  remonstrated  wi 
the  consequences  of  so  ra 
*'  your  utter  ruin,"  said  he, 
as  you  are  at  present,  must 
follow."     "Then   let   it  f< 
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Nelson  !  "  for  I  am  resolved 
L"'     The  account  goes  on  to 
at  a  severe  altercation  ensued, 
t   Mr.   Davison's   firmness  at 
prevailed   with  Nelson,  who, 
with  no  very  good  grace,  re- 
led   his  purpose  and   suifered 
to  be  led  back  to  his  boat 
I  the  Island  of  Bic,  in  the  St 
ce,   Nelson  took   charge  of  a 
»nvoy  for  New  York.     During 
i  of  the  American  War  the  ac- 
3rations  of  the  fleet,  under  Ad- 
iord  Hood,  in  the  West  Indies, 
kelson's    mind  constantly  em- 
New  connections    and  new 
jf  enterprise,  if  they  did   not 
those  tender    impressions,  un- 
lly    mitigated   and    weakened 
After  the  peace  he  was  ordered 
)ut  was  again  soon  despatched 
ve  service  to  the  West  Indies, 
occasion  of  this  visit  to  Europe, 
nt   some  time  in  London,  and 
aving  been  presented  at  Court, 
the  King  honoured  him  with 
lar  notice.  Nelson  went  to  seek 
old  friend  Mr.  Alex.  Davison, 
3ec,  who  had  now  removed*  from 
I  and  established  himself  in  the 
olis  as  a  Navy  agent.     Their 

intercourse  had  initiated  a 
triendship  and  intimate  corres- 
ice  between  the  two,  which 
d  throughout  the  i^emaining  23 
>f  Nelson's  life.  He  found  Da- 
•esident  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
0  dine  with  him.  In  page  84 
Biography  already  cited,  this 
A  recorded  in  the  following 
:  *  On  his  arrival  he  immedi- 
hrew  off  what  he  called  "  his 
und^coat,"  and, having  piocured 
sing-gown,  8i>ent  the  evening 
ing  over  the  various  occurrences 
ad  taken  place  since  they  last 
on  the  beach  of  the  River  St. 


ihe  Quebec  Gaztttc  of  October  SIst,  1782, 
b  made  of  a  nhip  named  tho  Trade,  as  hav- 
i\  down  the  river  to  Blc,  to  join  the  convoy 
d  there,  and  bound  for  Loudon.  The  list 
^ers  given  contains  the  name  of  Mr.  Alex. 


Lawrence.'      Innumerable    letters  of 
Nelson  to  Mr.    Davison   are  extant 
Davison   was  his  agent  in  charge  of 
his  oiiicial   pay  and  prize  money,  his 
counsellor  and  the  manager  of  his  es- 
tate, and  various  private  affairs,  and  fin- 
ally one  of  the  principal  executors  of 
his  last  will  and  testament     On  what- 
ever service  employed.  Nelson  was  in 
the  habit  of  opening  his  heart  to  him 
in  his  letters.      Down  to  nearly  his 
last  hours,  when    about   to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  king  and  country  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Nelson 
found  occasion  to  address  a  few  affec- 
tionate lines,  interspersed  with  refer- 
ences to  business,  to  his  life-long  friend, 
Alexander  Davison.     Doubtless,  not 
so  much  the  remembrance  of  former 
hospitalities  at  Quebec  as  the  prudent 
and    determined    stand    whereby    he 
successfully  opposed  Nelson's  follow- 
ing a  course  of  conduct  which  he  con- 
sidered ruinous  at  that  time,  had  oper- 
ated   permanently     on     the    gallant 
sailor's  mind,  affording  what  he  could 
never  cease  to  i-egard  as  a  guarantee 
of   sincere    and    unbounded  personal 
friendship.     This  Mr.  Alexander  Da- 
vison, while  resident   at  Quebec,  had 
been  the  head  of  a  mercantile  firm, 
*  Messrs.    Davison   it   Lees,"  carrying 
on    business   in    the    Lower    Town. 
Even  before  Nelson's  visit  to  the  old 
city  these  gentlemen    had  made   ar- 
rangements for  dissolving  partnership, 
as  Mr.  Davison  had  decided  on  a  re- 
moval to  London  ;    and  in  the  Quebec 
Gazette  of  Aug.  25th,  1782,  there  was 
published  an    advertisement  by  one 
Wni.  Lang,  intimating  that  he  had  be- 
come purchaser  of  *  the  lot  and  house 
wherein  Messrs.  Davison  &  Lees  lately 
lived,  situate  in  Notre  Dame  St,  and 
l)Ounded  on  one  end  by  Thomas  Ayl- 
win,  Esq.,  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Lizot,  and  behind  by  Mr.  Lewis  Du- 
siens,'  and  giving  notice  *  to  all  per- 
sons having  claims  thereon  to  notify 
the  same  in  writing  before  the  10th 
of   October  next,  when  he  is  to  com- 
plete  the  payment  of    the  purchase 
money.'       Some  of  the  names  here 
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nuMitioned  are  still   not  u n fun i liar   at 

W(j  have  alr«';i(lv  stat^il  in  ,-»  \'.utz- 
lUiU)  that  Mr.  l>a\isoii  »i.'|iiri''<j  fm- 
Kngland,  with  a 
prior  to  ()ct(>lHM'  ."»lst,    1 


t*i»iivo\-    tVoin     Uii;. 


I     _ 


fortiiiulit  iitter  hi'^  mk'ht'I- il.!**  inttT- 
view  with  Nelson  .m  t!i.-  l.c-tt-li  at 
Queh(v. 

Reverting  to  l>a\ '^onV  .»\vn  account 
of  that  inteivicw.  as  rcconl,',!  hy 
(.'larko  and  MeArtli'ir,  it  is  noticcahle 
that  no  mention  is  mailc  of  ilie  name 
of  the  lady  concci-ne«l.  I'mt  it  would 
have  b(*en  in  had  taste  to  hav<'  fur- 
nished it — unacceplahlc  t<>  hcrsi'lf  and 
friends,  and  prohahly  woundint^  to  her 
feelin^^5.  Theoidvi^ood  |Hn'j)ose  which 
would  have  l)een  scrve«l  l»y  so  doinij, 
that  ()ecui*s  to  us,  inii^dit  have  Immmi  to 
prevent  tlie  fals**  suir;:cst.ions  an<l  in- 
ferences idroady  alluded  Uk 

Then^  is  nolhin<;  in  the  account, 
which,  fairlv  o»)nsidered,  would  iustifv 
a  belief  that  th(?  object  of  Nelson's 
passionate  admiration  was  not  a  per- 
son of  the  Ini^hest  resj)ect ability  in 
(.Quebec  Society. 

The  exj)ression  us«'d  '  an  amiable 
. !  tnt'n'rfDi  ladv,'  siirnities  simplv  one 
bdoni^ing  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
although,  if  emj»loved  at  present  it 
would  denote  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Th(;  more  sii^nilicant  points  in  tlie 
narrative,  in  view  of  her  identifica- 
tion, are  those  which  refei-  to  Mr.  Davi 
son's  having  bestowed  on  Nel.son,  at 
this  time  '  and  /i'/uj  nfh  rirnril^,  inim- 
iin-rihlv  wU  (tf  kiinhii  <s  ; '  also,  the 
stjitement  that  the  lady  wjts  '  nffcr- 
/ranis  mtrrii'l  and  rt>.<{tlrti  in  L(nn/(m.' 
These,  as  we  hope  to  make  dear,  fur- 
nish us  with  the  clue. 

That  she  was  not  one  of  Mrs.  Pren- 
tice's nieces,  ccdebrated  foi-  p(»rsonal 
attractions  at  Quebec  in  tliose  days,  is 
aj)parent  from  what  has  been  alrea<ly 
given  in  this  paper.  These  young 
ladies  could  not  have  Ikmmi  justly  styled 
*  American,'  since  both  had  been  im- 
ported not  long  before  from  Ireland 
by  their  aunt,  who  ha<l  no  chillren  of 


her  own.  Moreover,  thev  hnth  nui- 
»'ict|  and  setlli'ddowii  in  this  <v»uiir:v 
'.•reviously  to  Nelson's  visit  -imi«'  ih" 
wife  (>f  Ml*,  l^achlan  Smith,  tlit^  oiii^r 
•  •f  Ml.  . Tunes  Thompson:  nor  ili'l 
eirlicr  of  tln'ui,  as  is  well  known,  H\yr 
i^ross  ihe  Atlantic  again,  as  mustluvc 
been  the  case  to  acconl  with  the  inti- 
mation   *  tr/to  fr,fs    af'ff'/tOfir-Li  iniif'' 

iiiiil  I't'tnildl  in  Lofi'fnn.' 

\Ven(>w  proceed  to  tile  actuul  iil^n- 
titication  of  the  ladv. 

At  the  siege«  of  LouislK>urg,  in  17''> 
and  C^biebe<'  in   1759,  there  wore  with 
Wolfe,    two    volunteei-s  — .1/r.   J'int^.< 
ThoinpHon  and  Mr.   Jaintts  Sinip'uiii— 
attached    to    the    celebi*atiMl   oor|)s  of 
Fraser  Highlanders.    They  had  joinel 
it    for    service^  in    America   with  the 
hojH',  which  they  had  l>een  encourai^^l 
to   (Mitertain,  of    being  advanced  to  a 
comnd.ssion  on    the  occun^ence  of  va- 
cancies.     They  were  first  cousins,  aii'i 
during  th«*  whole  perioil  of  their  sub 
seijuent  lives  maintained  a  close  inti- 
macy.     Hoth  n^maineil  at  Quebec  af- 
ter   th(^   con(piest,    when    the  troojis 
wen;  disban<l('d,  and   both   were  niar- 
lied  ;  but  Mr.   Tiionipson  having  1k*- 
come   a   widower,    he  selectetl  as  liis» 
seiMHid  wife  th(^  elder  of  Mi-s.  Prenti- 
ce's   nieces.       This    marriage,   which 
tr>ok  place  in  the  year  IT^^O,  was  ct'If- 
brated   by   tlu^    Rev.    Mr.    Duinoulin. 
chaplain  of  the  troops,  in  tlie  j)re.«ieiuv 
of  a  small  but  select  company,  amonast 
whom     were    Thompson's    particular 
friends,  (.'nptaift-  Twiss,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Mr.  John   Col/ins,  Deputy 
Survevor-Cieneral :     his   cousin,    Mr. 
James  Simpson,  and  the  Pi-entices.  It 
is  n^corded  in  Mr.  Thompson's  journal 
of  \liat  date  that  the  wife  of  his  cou- 
sin Simpson  disapproved  of  the  match. 
She  was  therefore  not   present  on  the 
occasion,  the  alleged  reason  being  '* 
coolness'  which  subsisted  between  h^r 
and  Mrs.  Prentica 

Previously  to  his  marriage,  Mr 
Thompson,  whose  business  quart*'" 
were  in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  on  the 
site  where  the  Local  Parliament 
Buildings  now  stand,   had  resided,  ^ 
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this  cousiii'B  house,  and  was 
'  conversant  with  all  the 
the  Simpson  family.  His 
I  wife  consulted  him  on  all 
and  their  children  looked 
with  entire  confidence  and 
;tion.  Later,  when  Mr. 
I's  numerous  children  began 
p,  the  most  affectionate  in- 
subsisted  between  them  and 
Simpsons.  These  facts  are 
i  because,  though  common- 
lemselves,  they  have  an  im- 
learing  upon  the  question 
dderation. 

Id  be  observed,  further,  that 
mpson's  youngest  son  was 
fSS  ;  he  was  named  George, 
K>ut  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
B  Royal  Academy  at  Wool- 
cadet 

mes  Thompson  was  a  man  of 
th,  and  extremely  respected 
t  of  his  sterling  integrity  of 
and  his  sagacity.  He  lived 
years  old,  and  during  his 
I  life  was  the  recipient  of 
3urs  and  of  much  particular 
from  every  successive  Go ver- 
ruled  in  Canada,  from  the 
reneral  Murray  down  to  the 
arls  Dalhousie  and  Aylmer. 
lis  brothers  was  an  officer 
I  in  the  Ist  Eegiment,  or 
ots,  and  afterwards  held  a 
►n  in  the  41st  Regiment  Of 
ipson's  sons,  one  was  Judge 
^strict  of  Gasp^,  and  two 
jputy  Commissary-Generals, 
iat  age,  and  the  fact  that  he 
ye  (in  Canada)  the  last  sur- 
beran  of  Wolfe's  army,  made 
rs  a  conspicuous  object  of  at- 
t  Quebec  down  to  the  last 
}  life. 

Lng  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  James 
who  did  not  attfun  to  nearly 
great  age  as  Mr.  Thompson, 
ed  that  one  of  his  daughters 
(art/  Simpson,  bom  in  1766 
—was  a  girl  of  marvellous 
She  was  scarcely  sixteen 
at  the  date  of  Captain  Nel- 


son's visit  to  Quebec,  in  September, 
1782.  One  of  Mr.  Thompson's  daugh- 
ters* was  in  the  habit  of  remarking,, 
in  the  hearing  of  her  children,  that, 
*  if  Mary  Simpson  was  not  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Quebec,  she  was,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  handsome  she  had 
ever  beheld.'  She  looked  older  than 
she  really  was.  Her  parents  had 
secured  for  her  the  best  education 
that  was  obtainable  at  Quebec.  Mr. 
James  Thompson,  Junr.,  who  died  in 
the  year  1869,  makes  mention  of  her 
in  his  diary  as  '  Miss  Mary  Simpson, 
the  highly  accomplished  daughter  of 
my  father's  first  cousin,  Mr.  James 
Simpson.' 

This  was  the  young  lady  with  whose 
personal  and  mental  charms  Captain 
Nelson,  of  the  Albemarfsj  became  in- 
fatuated, in  1782.  They  met  in  Que- 
bec society,  more  particularly  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Nelson's  mer- 
cantile friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Davi- 
son, and  probably,  before  his  depai*- 
ture,  at  the  house  of  her  father.  Whe- 
ther or  not  Nelson's  attentions  were 
favoured  by  her  parents  nowhere  ap- 
pears on  record  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  made  an  impression  on  her  heart 
and  feelings,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently. It  is  not  likely,  from  all  that 
is  now  known  concerning  this  lady, 
that  Davison  had  opposed  Nelson's 
intentions,  with  respect  to  her,  owing, 
as  has  been  rashly  suggested,  to  ap- 
prehensions on  the  part  of  Davison 
that  the  man*iage  with  her  would  be 
a  mesalliance — a  derogatory  connec- 
tion of  a  superior  with  an  inferior. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  mo- 
tive was  to  hinder  Nelson  from  assum- 
ing responsibilities  which,  at  that 
time,  he  was  wholly  unpi-epared  for 
— which  would  have  entailed  the 
abandonment  of  his  professional  pur- 
suits and  prospects,  then  so  fair,  and, 
in  his  own  words,  would  have  pro- 


•  Mrs,  Hcurrowert  mother  of  Mr.  Janies  T.  nar- 
rower, now  employed  in  the  Local  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  owner  of  the  celebrated  Sword  of  iaont- 
gomery  and  custodian  of  the  Thompeon  famih* 
record»,  diaries,  and  corretpoudence. 
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<luce(.l  his  *  utter  ruin  in  his  ]>I•e^on1 
situation.  Mad  Nelson,  on  lan<linLr 
from  liis  boat,  on  tliat  oci.-aMon,  ar- 
complish^'d  hi.sanlf'iit  wislw's,  niarn»*d 
the  ladv,  and  sett](^d  down  in  (JuoIhm-, 
liis  conduct  would  havi'  ann.»unted  to 
flesertion  from  the  sor\  ice,  whieli, 
shouhl  his  passion  for  nautical  life 
have  subsetjuently  revived,  \v(»uM 
liave  place<I  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  >>etween  him  and  future  em- 
jdoyment  in  the  British  navy. 

That  Nelson  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  her  heart  may  be  in- 
ferred from  several  ])ai-ticulars.  At 
that  time  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand 
was  Governor  at  (^)u«.*bec.  His  secre- 
tary and  aid-de-(ramp,  Major  Mat- 
thews, was  als(K\  suitor  for  this  la<ly's 
han<l.  After  Nelson's  departure,  this 
otiicer  renewed  his  attentions  and 
pressed  her  to  nuirry  him.  But  she 
refused.  Having  l>een  soujfht  by  a 
Post-Captain  of  the  1  loyal  Navy,  she 
could  not,  she  said,  '  tliinh  o/'  fin-'jifitiff 
liny  one  lirlovt/iiif/  fo  tin  m niji  ir/xtst;  ro.nk 
iras  /(.nn  r  t/ian  fjhff  of  ('o/oih// 

Shortlv  afterwards  (Governor  Hal- 
dimand  went  home,  accom|)anietl  by 
Major  ^latthews.  In  ]>rocess  of  tinu? 
the  latter  became  a  colonel,  and  was 
appointed  (jovernor  of  Chelsea  Ilos- 
]>ital.  Some  years  had  elapsed,  and 
Miss  8imps(m  had  attained  the  age  of 
20  or  27  yeai*s,  remaining  still  un- 
married. ThLs  fact  being  ascertained 
by  (.*olonel  Mattlu'ws,  he  again  re- 
newed Ids  suit,  and  was  finally  ac- 
cepted ;  and  they  became  engaged. 

Mr.  James  Thompson,  Jun.,  fur- 
nishes the  following  pftrticulai*s  : — 
*  Colonel  Matthews'  appointment  in 
the  Hoi-se  Guards  not  admitting  of 
his  return  to  Canada,  to  ftdfil  his  en- 
gagements to  Miss  Simpson,  she  went 
to  join  him,  and  they  were  marned  in 
liOndon,  from  whence  she,  as  well  as 
the  colonel,  maintained  a  close  cor- 
respondence :  the  former,  indeed, 
looked  upon  my  father  (Mr.  James 
Thompson,  Sen.)  in  the  light  of  a 
parent' 

This  then — Miss  Mary   Simpson — 


so  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeds 
our  evidence — was  the  younj 
who^e  description  tallies  with  th( 
of  Nel.son's  biographers  in  com 
witii  the  incident  that  occurred 
be.-uh  at  Quebec,  *  an  amiable 
i  ca  n  la  dy ,  w  ho  was  offer  tea  rd$  n 
<(f)i/  ffsii/rd  in  Lnndnrt.^ 

We  have  before  us  a  number 
ters,'^  written  by  Col.  and  Mn 
thews.  Her  letters  manifest! 
most  kindness  of  heart,  good 
and  mental  cultivation.  Wh< 
Thom|)Son's  youngest  son  Geor 
of  age  to  j)rofit  by  an  admissic 
the  Koval  Academy  of  Woolwi( 
knowing  that  it  had  always  be 
old  man  s  earnest  liope  to  pro* 
for  one  of  his  family,  the  ( 
matle  personal  aj)plication  to  th 
mini.ster  Pitt  in  his  behalf.  W 
by  us  liis  original  letter  of  appli 
in  which  he  says  under  date 
Guard.s,  Nov.  2<fith,  1.^03,  *  M 
-Having  no  claim  on  yom- 
ship  s  attention,  1  f(?el  much  dii 
in  taking  this  lil)erty,  and  ha^ 
hesitated  to  do  it,  vet  mv  mol 
confidently  hope,  will  excuse  m( 
si  deration  for  and  attach  men 
vcjry  old  and  woi-thy  servant 
Crown  in  your  Lordskij)'s  depa 
at  Quebec,  and  who,  at  a  very  ad 
period  of  life,  is  encuml>ei'ed 
numerous  family,  one  of  whom 
fifteenth  year,  has  discovered  a 
disposition  for  militaiy  sciei 
which  he  has  received  as  mi 
struction  as  that  country  can 
and  his  fathers  greatest  ambi 
that  he  should  be  admitted  as  j 

at  Woolwich I 

not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  c 
this  solicitation,  were  I  not  to  a* 
■    Mr.  Thompson  is  a  relation  of  n 
I    and  aa  a  mark  of  attachment 


*We  cite  from  the  correspondence  of  lb 
Bon  family,  kindly  placed  in  the  writer's 
.Mr.  Ja^».  T.  Harrower,  grandson  of  Mr.  T 
Hen.  It  affords  information  concerning  tt 
and  his  estimable  lady  and  his  family  cvi 
period  of  from  17»6  or  1797  to  1831,  when 
thews  was  still  alive,  although  the  CoIomI 
some  years  before. 
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3  fortunate  as  to  obtain  this 
'.  would  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ion  over  to  this   country  and 
m  for  the  Academy     .     .     .' 
plication  was  transmitted  to 
lation  through   Mr.   Thomp- 
Priend,  Captain  (now;  Colonel) 
the  Quebec  Royal  Engineer- 
rtment,  and  was  successful, 
ig  compliance  of  the  minister 
»uched     *  in   very    handsome 
[n  his  letter  enclosing  copies 
plication,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
'b  reply,  the  Colonel  writes  : 
.     .    All  therefore  that  re- 
be  done,  is  to  embrace  the 
urable   opportunity  of  send- 
dear  boy  to  the  arms  of  your 
itely   attached   friend,    Mrs. 
s,  who  will  open  them  wide 
re   him,  and  be  his   adopted 
n  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  so 
e  may  have  occasion  for  one  ; 
her  sake,  my  dear  sir,  you 
,  deprive  me  of   the  willing 
m  anxious  to  take  in  this  in- 
charge.      ....     I  am 
of  leaving  room  for  my  dear- 
to  say  something  of  heraelf, 
low  that  from  your  early  and 
attachment  to  her,  it  will  give 
are  pleasure  to  hear  what  she 
jay.     I  have  the  happiness  to 
that    she  is  as   aaiiable   as 
d   every  day  renders  herself 
ir  to  ma    Much  more  I  could 
lis  subject.     .     .     .     .' 
ipanying  the  Colonel's  letter, 
vritten  on  the  same  sheet,  was 
I  Mrs.  Matthews,  which  began: 
iear  friend,  I  would  not  de- 
T  Matthews  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  above  communication  to 
self,    and  as  he  has  so  fully 
>d  the  sentiments  of  my  heart 
our  dear  George,  all  I  would 
1  this  postscript  is,  that  your 
'  shall  be  my  adopted  son   on 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  you 
■  Mrs.  Thompson  may  depend 
sry  affectionate  attention  paid 
my  warm-hearted   Matthews 
elf,  who  are  anxious  to  give 
2 


him  an  hearty  welcome  to  Chelsea. 


We  cannot  forbear  from  remarking 
here  that  the  foregoing  letters — in 
deed  every  one  of  the  whole   set  of 
letters — present  a  picture  of  genuine 
domestic   felicity,    which    could    not 
have  left  in  the  mind  of   Mrs.  Mat- 
thews any  trace  of  regret  that  it  had 
been  her  lot  to  wed  Colonel  Matthews 
instead  of   Captain  Nelson,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  renown  acquired  by 
the  latter  in  after  years.     At  the  date 
when  those  two  letters  were  penned, 
all  London — we  may  say  all  England — 
was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Nelson's 
marriage  with    Mrs.    Nesbit,  of    the 
West  Indies,  had  proved  an  unhappy 
one,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  circum- 
stances under  which  it  had  been  con- 
tracted a  few  years  after  his  meeting 
with  Miss  Simpson  at  Quebec.     All 
the  world  knows  of  the  chief  causes  of 
that  unhappiness,  and  that  Lady  Nel- 
son, who  was  also  warmly  attached 
to   her  renowned    husband,  was   not 
the  occasion  of  their  domestic  misery. 
In  fact,  Nelson's  naval  fame,  and  his 
having   become  the  idol  of  his  coun- 
trymen, afforded  her  but  small  com- 
j)ensation  for  the  lack  of  what  every 
true    woman   cherishes    most  in   her 
heart — happiness    in   her  home    and 
family. 

As  before  remarked,  a  most  affec- 
tionate correspondence  was  maintained 
during  many  years  between  the 
Thompson  family  at  Quebec  and  the 
Matthewses  at  London,  and  the  set 
includes  not  a  few  letters  from  young 
George  Thompson  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  Colonel  and  his  wife. 
In  one,  dated  Nov.  5th,  1804,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  young 
Thompson,  writing  to  his  father,  ob- 
serves :  *  Mrs.  Matthews  is  truly  a 
very  amiable  lady     .  .'  adding 

further  on,  *  /  have  not  the  leant  recol- 
lection of  Mrs.  MatUiews^  The  appar 
ent  forgetfulness  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
the  circumstance  that  nine  or  ten 
years  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
Miss  Simpson's  departure  from  Que- 
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l)ec,  to  join  Colonel  Matthews  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  of  ycmng  <  George  wlicn 
he  was  about  15  vears  old. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has 
already  extended  prechules  our  ad- 
verting to  many  incidents  noticed  in 
the  course  of  the  correspondeiice,  and 
tending  to  remove  from  the  sphere  (►f 
mere  hypoth(?sis  the  identification  of 
Mrs.  Matthews  as  being  the  vitv  per- 
son who,  in  earlv  lifi',  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Nelson.  We  therefore  jkiss  on  to 
what  is,  })erhaps,  the  most  important 
link  in  the  <»hain  of  evidence — we 
ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  say  the 
crowning  testimony. 

The  deci.sive    battle  of    Trafalgar, 
fought  by   the  Spanish    anil    French 
fleets  on  one  side,  and  that  command- 
ed by  Admiral   Nelson  on   the  other, 
occurred  on  the  -0th  of  October,  180."). 
It  was  a  bloody   conflict,  which  cost 
England  deai  iii  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  brave  oflicers  and  men,  killed  and 
wounded  ;  and,  above  all,  it  gave  oc- 
casion for  all   England   to  mourn  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  47,  of  her  greatest 
and  most  loved  naval  hero.  To  Nelson 
himself  the  time  and  manner  of  his  end 
were  just  what  he  had  frequently  in 
liis  conversation  and  letters  professed 
to  court.      lie  had    often   before  ex- 
pi(^ssed  the de^sire  to  b<?  in  a  position  in 
which  he  could  have  full  direction  of 
the  might  and  purse  of    England  at 
sea,  and  to  then  show  the  world  what 
he  could  do  when  not,  as  heretofore, 
acting  under  another  a<lmiral  placed 
in  supreme  command  over  him.    That 
the  result  justified  his  own   anticipa- 
tions and   those  of   the    friends  who 
knew  him  best,  is  now  matter  of  his- 
tory.    His  body,  carefully  preserved, 
was  brought  home,  and  iifter  the  re- 
mains had  received  every  honour  and 
proof  of  aflfection  and  gratitude  which 
it  was  jwssible  for  his  countrymen  to 
bestow,  the  funeral  took  place  at  St 
PauFs  Cathedral,   London,  on  Janu- 
ary 9th,  1806.    The  City  was  crowded 
with    people,    occupying  the  streets, 
windows  and  housetops,    anxious  to 


view  the    passing  l>y  of   the 
cortege*. 

Rut  there  was  one  in  whom 
emn  o<'casion  revived  t^mder  i 
tions  of  early  life  concerning 
parted  ;  one  whose  mind,  revei 
luM'  early  acipiaintance    with 
<-»>uebec,  in    178-J,  was  unable 
forth    upon   the    pageant.      Th 
Mrs.   Mnff/if^trHf  Jbrm^rlt/  Jlisi 

Instead  of  narrating  the  par 

we  must  allow   hei-self,  as  it  m 

sjjeak.      Her  letter  on  the  su 

dated  January  9th,  1800,  and 

the  following  extract  from  it 

tim  :  *.     .     .     He  (George  Tho 

has    gone  to   witness    the    m 

s{)ectacle  of  our  deeply  lament* 

Lord  Nelson's  funeral.     My  ]M 

thews)  i)rocured    a  place  for 

the   window   of  a  house  at  ( 

Cross.     The   press  of  danger 

great,  and  the  crowd  and  bustl 

day  will  exceed  everything  tl 

occurred  in  this  Isle  before. 

same  would  be  too  much  for  i 

lugs,  who  mourns  his  immortal  a 

hot  onlt/  as  an  irreparable  nati(. 

but  as-  a  friend  of  my  t'lrly  life, 

renders  it  the  more  affecting 

thtirs  (who  was  ol.<o    well    oaf 

with  him.)  and  me,  and  neitlu 

had  fortitiule  etiouyh  to  v-ittutss 

lancholy    s/glU — the   most  awf 

dismal  that  ever  caused    the 

heart  to  ache  or  teai*s    to  flo 

torrents,  I  am  8Ui*e,  are  shed* 

this  instant.     Human    invent 

been  on  the  rack  ever  since  ou 

try's  pride  and  favourite  fell 

gest  suitable  honours  and  homi 

this  solemn  occasion.     The  poi 

magnificence  of  the  preparatio 

hardly   be  described,    and    wi 

grand  sight  to  tho€e  who  can  1<h 

though  the  price  8 

grieves  our  hearts  and  makei 

fleet  upon  the  state  of  apprd 

this  country  would  be  in  at  thi 

f ul  period  had  it  not  been  for  i. 

derful  and  glorious  naval  ac 

which    our  '^ever-to-be-regrette 
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iras  slain !      This  interesting  subject 
lag  led  me  on  further  than  I  thought 

■    • 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day — 
Fan.  9th,  1806,  the  day  of  Nelson's 
uneral — Greorge  Thompson,  writing 
o  his  father,  says  :  *  I  have  just  re- 
arned  from  seeing  the  funeral  of  Lord 
kelson,  which  was  too  magnificent  to 
»e  described  in  this  small  space  ;  but 
^Ir.  Matthews  desired  me  to  make  a 
lOte  of  it  in  my  journal,  which  1  shall 

0  to  the  best  advantage 

JoL  and  Mra  Matthews  are  in  very 
)ir  spirits  for  Lord  Nelson's  death.' 

We  consider  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
ongoing  extracts  conclusive,  and  that, 
iewed  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
lets,  noticed  in  this  letter,  the  ques- 
ion  of  identity  is  now  fairly  settled. 
Ve  are  conscious  that  a  much  more 
»re(entiou8  piece,  replete  with  more 
ztended  particulars  of  information, 
night  have  been  prepared  on  the  in- 
cresting  topic,  of  which  we  must  now 
ake  our  leave. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  add  a 
bw  words  more  relative  to  the  amiable 
*dy,  the  question  of   whose  identity 
^  afforded  the  pleasure  of  preparing 
the  foregoing  article.     She   survived 
^he  great  man,  who  had  been  the  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  her  beauty  in  early 
life,  many  years  ;  for  her  correspond- 
Qwe  with  her  connections  in  Canada 
^^  kept  up  till  nearly  the  time  of  old 
Mr.  Thompson's  decease  in  1831.  She 
'"fioeived  frequent  visits  from  Quebec- 
^  sojourning  a  while  in  England,  and 
it  woald  appear  that  all  who  held  in- 
tercourse with  her  entertained  for  her 
^  greatest  respect  and  esteem.     On 
<^  or  two  occasions,  between    1810 
tud  1819,  the   Duke  of   Kent  called 
^poD  her — the  first  time,  to  condole 
^ith  her  on  the  occasion  of   Colonel 
Ifatthews'  deatL     Officers  of  distinc- 
^n,  also,  who  had  formerly  served  in 
^bec,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  to 
>aj  their  respects  to  her ;  and  amongst 


these.  Sir  A.  Bryce,  General  Twiss  and 
others,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
Royal  Engineer  corps,  with  which  her 
dear  friend,  James  Thompson,  had 
been  so  long  connected.  On  all  such 
occasions  she  was  accustomed  to  make 
particular  inquiries  relating  to  old 
friends  and  old  scenes  in  her  native 
city.  We  regret  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  establish  the  date  and  place 
of  her  decease ;  but  we  have  some 
reason  for  conjecturing  that  her  death 
occurred  in  London  not  long  after  she 
had  attained  her  seventieth  year. 


Not*.— The  subject  of  the  threat  Admirars  love 
affair  at  Quebec,  when  he  vhited  it  in  the  capacity  of 
Captain  of  a  British  fr  iralo  in  1782,  naturally  inter- 
Mtfl  naval  officers  whom  duty  even   in  the^  da^s 
brings  to  the  harbour,  whenever  it  is  broached  aa  a 
topic  of  conven<ation.    We  have  a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  what  occurred  the  other  day.     Just 
before  the  de|>arture  of  our  late  popular  Oovemor- 
General,  the  British  war  vessels  BflUropkon  ami 
Siriut  being  in   (>ort,  the  Captains  and  sum*  other 
officers  of  theM  vessels  were  entertained  at  breakfast 
by  His  Excellencv.  at  the  Citadel.     The  converaatioD 
turned  on  former  visits  of  CDmmanders  of  ships  of  ^ar, 
when,  Nel-^^m's  naaie  being  brought  up.  the  Earl  re- 
marked that  Mr.  LeMoine,   author  of    the  'Maple 
Leaves,'  Alburn  du  Touriste,  Jtc,  was  able  to  afford 
them  sonie  information  about  him,  as  he  had  pub- 
lished   something   on  the    subject.      Kir.  LcMoine 
happened  to  be  present    and,  at   ilia  Excellency's 
request,  rehearsed  the  whole  of  what  he  had  related 
in  the  workd  cited  above,  nmch  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  hearers— Mr.  l^Moine's  account  of  the  affiir, 
however,  as  it  is  based  on  the  now  exploded  doctrine 
that  the  heroine  was  one  of  the  nieces  of  Mrs.  MUes 
Prentice,    not,  as  has  been   shown  in   the  foregoing 
article,  the  correct  one,   however  gratifying  to  the 
distinguished  listeners  to  its  recital  on  tliat  occasion. 

Coxci.iTDixo  NoTK  BT  TUB  Ahthor.— The  fore- 
going article  '.contains  the  substance  of  what  was  at 
nrst  intended  to  bu  present«d  a<i  a  Pnper  for  read- 
ing and  di!40us.Hion  before  the  Quebec  Literary  and 
Historical  Society ,  of  which  the  author  is  an  Asso- 
ciate MemiKjr.  On  reflection,  however,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  narrative  is,  upon  the  whole,  and 
especially  witli  reference  to  the  romantic  complexion 
of  some  of  the  inci*ients  a<lverted  to,  more  suitable 
for  publication  in  the  columns  of  a  magazine,  which, 
besides  beiu'.;  a  national  review  in  relation  to  Cana- 
dian history  and  literature,  embraces  the  consider- 
ation of  topics  of  general  interest  to  classes  of  read- 
ers not  wholly,  or  chiefly,  concerned  m  the  contem- 
platitm  of  urave  historical  subjects.  The  world- 
wide fame  of  the  illustrious  Brit  sh  naval  hero, 
which  will  never  die  out  so  long  as  the  profession  of 
arms  at  sea  continues  to  be  required  and  practiced, 
and  the  foundations  of  signal  success  in  its  exercise 
to  be  studied,  will,  it  is  believed,  commend  to  the 
perusAl  of  the  general  reader  of  Kosk-Bblford's 
Maoazinb  the  biographical  sketch  now  presented  of 
a  certain  period  of  Neliton's  early  career,  and  to 
Cana'lian  readers  in  particular,  who  are  apt  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  recollection  that  the  streets  of 
their  antuent  capital  have,  in  past  times,  been  trod- 
den by  numerous  visitors  from  Europe,  of  the  high- 
est  eminence  and  reputation  —  U.  U.  M. 
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CHArTEK  U. 

M\\,  HETHCOTE  loukt.'(l  at  the 
address  on  the  h'tter  wiili  an 
expression  of  surprise,  which  did  not 
etiCHpe  the  notice  <>t  Amelius.  '  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Farnahy  ?'  he  asked. 

*  I  have  some  acquaintance  with 
him/  was  the  answer,  given  witli  a 
certain  a]>i>earance  ul"  constraint. 

Amehus  went  on  eagerly  witli  Ids 
questions.  *  AVhat  sort  ol  man  is  lie  ^ 
Do  you  think  lie  will  be  prejudiced 
against  me,  becatise  1  •  have  been 
brought  up  at  Tadnior  1 ' 

*1  must  be  ii  little  better  acquaint- 
e<l,  Amelius,  with  you  and  Tadnior, 
before  1  can  answer  your  question. 
Suppose  you  tell  me  how  you  be- 
came one   of  the  Socialists,  to  l)egin 

with  1 ' 

*  1  was  only  a  little  boy,  Mr.  lleth- 
cote,  at  that  time.' 

*  Very  good.  P^ven  little  boys  have 
memories.  Ls  there  any  objection  to 
vour  telling  me  what  you  can  remera- 

Amelius  ansv^-ered  rather  sadly, 
with  bis  eyes  bent  on  the  deck.  *  I 
remember  something  happening  which 
threw  a  gloom  over  us,  at  home  in 
England.  I  heard  that  my  moth<*r 
was  concerned  in  it.  When  I  grew 
older,  1  never  presumed  to  ask  my 
father  what  it  was;  and  he  never 
offered  to  tell  me.  1  only  know  this  : 
that  he  forgave  her  some  wrong  slie 
had  done  him,  and  let  her  go  on  liv- 
ing at  home — and  that  relations  and 
friends  all  blamed  him,  and  fell  away 
from  him,  from  that  time.  Not  long 
afterwards,  while  I  was  at  school,  my 


mother  <lied.  I  was  sen 
follow  her  funeral  with  n 
Wln^n  we  got  back,  and  w 
t<»gether,  he  took  me  on  his 
ki.ssed  me.  **  \\  hich  will 
Amelius,'  he  said  :  "  stav  ir 
with  your  uncle  and  aunt, 
with  me  all  the  way  to  Arat 
nev«'r  go  back  to  Englam 
Take  time  to  think  of  it." 
ni»  time  to  think  of  it ;  I  j 
with  you,  papa."  lie  frigh 
by  bursting  out  cr3'ing ;  it 
first  tiuie  1  had  ever  seen  hir 
1  can  understand  it  now. 
been  cut  to  the  heart,  and  Y 
it  like  a  martyr  ;  and  his  bo 
one  friend  lett.  Well,  by  t 
the  week  we  were  on  board 
and  there  we  met  a  benevole; 
man,  with  a  long  grey  be 
bade  my  lather  welcome, 
sented  me  with  a  cake.  Jn  i 
ance,  1  thouglit  he  was  the 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
fit  St  Socialist  I  had  ever  seei 
was  he  who  had  persuaded  i 
to  leave  England.' 

Mr.  Hethcote's  opinions  c 
ists  began  to  show  themselvc 
sourly)  in  Mr.  Hethcote's  smi 
how  did  you  get  on  with  th« 
lent  gentleman  ? '  he  asked, 
converting  your  father,  did 
vert  you — with  the  cake  1  * 

Amelius  smiled.  *  Do  hie 
sir ;  he  didn't  trust  to  the  c« 
waited  till  we  were  in  sigl 
American  land — and  then  he 
me  a  little  sermon,  on  oui 
entirely  for  my  own  use.* 

^  A  sermon  ? '  Mr.  Uethcot 
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ry  little   religion   in    it,  I 

little  indeed,  sir/  Amelius 
*  Only  as  much  religion 

in  the  New  Testament.  I 
juite  old  enough  to  under- 

easily — so  he  wrote  down 
•se  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  story- 
d  with  me,  and  gave  it  to 
d  when  I  was  tired  of  the 
>tories  were  scarce  with  me 
lays  ;  and,  when  I  had  ex- 
ly  little  stock,  rather  than 
ing,  I  read   my  sermon — 

>  often  that  I  think  I  can 
every  word  of  it  now.  **  My 
boy,  the  Christian  religion, 
taught  it,  has  long  ceased 

religion  of  the  Christian 
selfish  and  cruel  Pretence 
in  its  place.  Your  own 
ne  example  of  the  truth  of 
:  of  mine.  He  has  fulfilled 
id  foremost  duty  of  a  true 
-the  duty  of  forgiving  an 
or  this  he  stands  disgraced 
mation  of  all  his  friends  : 
renounced  and  abandoned 
forgives  them,  and  seeks 
good  company  in  the  New 
ong  Christians  like  himself, 
not  repent  leaving  home 
you  will  be  one  of  a  lov- 
,  and,  when  you  are  old 
►u  will  be  free  to  decide  for 
hat  your  future  life  shall 
:  was  all  I  knew  about  the 
when  we  reached  Tadmor 
)ng  journey.' 

tthcote/s  prejudices  made 
arance  again.  *  A  barren 
ice,*  he  said,   *  judging  by 

?  "What  can  vou  be  think- 
prettier  place  I  never  saw, 

expect  to  see  again.  A 
ing  river,  running  into  a 

lake.     A  broad    hill-side, 

ut   in   flower-gardens,   and 

splendid    trees.     On  the 

hill,  the  buildings  of  the 
y,  some  of  brick  and  some 

>  covered  with  creepers  and 


80  encircled  with  verandahs  that  I 
can't  tell  you  to  this  day  what  style 
of  architecture  they  were  built  in. 
More  trees  behind  the  houses — and, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  corn- 
fields, nothing  but  cornfields  rolling 
away  and  away  in  great  yellow  plains, 
till  they  reached  the  golden  sky  and 
the  setting  sun,  and  were  seen  no 
more>.  That  was  our  first  view  of 
Tadmor,  when  the  stage-coach  drop- 
ped us  at  the  town.* 

Mr.  Hethcote  still  held  out.  *  And 
what  about  the  people  who  live  in 
this  earthly  paradise  1  *  he  asked. 
Male  and  female  saints — eh  1  * 

*  0  dear  no,  sir !  The  very  oppo- 
site of  saints.  They  eat  and  drink 
like  their  neighbours.  They  never 
think  of  wearing  dirty  horsehair  when 
they  can  get  clean  linen.  And  when 
they  are  tempted  to  misconduct  them- 
selves, they  find  a  better  way  out  of 
it  than  knotting  a  cord  and  thrashing 
their  own  backs.  Saints  I  They  all 
ran  out  together  to  bid  us  welcome 
like  a  lot  of  school  children  ;  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  kiss  us,  and  the 
next  thing  was  to  give  us  a  mug  of 
wine  of  their  own  making.  Saints  I 
O,  Mr.  Hethcote,  what  will  you  ac- 
cuse us  of  being  next  ?  I  declare  your 
suspicions  of  the  poor  Socialists  keep 
cropping  up  again  as  fast  as  I  cut 
them  down.  May  I  make  a  guess, 
sir,  without  offending  you?  From 
one  or  two  things  I  have  noticed,  I 
strongly  suspect  you're  a  British  cler- 
gyman.' 

Mr.  Hethcote  was  conquered  at 
hist :  he  burst  out  laughing.  *  You 
hjive  discovered  me,'  he  said,  *  travel- 
ling in  a  coloured  cravat  and  a  shoot- 
ing jacket !  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  know  how.' 

*  It's  easily  explained,  sir.  Visit- 
ors of  all  sorts  are  welcome  at  Tad- 
mor. We  have  a  large  experience  of 
them  in  the  travelling  season.  They 
all  come  with  their  own  private  sus- 
picion of  us  lurking  about  the  corn- 
ers of  their  eyes.  They  see  every- 
thing we  have  to  show  them,  and  eat 
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and  drink  at  our  table,  and  join  in 
our  amusements,  and  get  as  pleasant 
and  friendly  with  us  as  can  be.  The 
time  comes  to  say  good-bye — and  then 
we  find  them  out.  If  a  guest  who 
has  been  laughing  and  enjoying  him- 
self all  day.  suddenly  becomes  serious 
when  he  takes  his  leave,  and  shows 
that  little  lurking  devil  of  suspicion 
again  about  the  corners  of  his  eyes — 
it's  ten  chances  to  one  that  he's  a  cler- 
gyman. No  olfence,  Mr.  Hethcote  !  1 
acknowledge  with  pleasure  that  the 
corners  of  ijunr  eyes  are  clear  again. 
You're  not  a  very  clerical  clergyman, 
sir,  after  all — I  don't  despair  of  con- 
verting you,  yet ! ' 

*  Go  on  with  your  stDry,  Amelius. 
You're  the  queerest  fellow  I  have  met 
with,  for  many  a  long  <lay  past.' 

*  I'm  a  little  doubtful  about  going 
on  with  my  story,  sir.  I  have  told 
you  how  I  got  to  Tadmor,  and  what 
it  looks  like,  and  what  sort  of  pe(>ple 
live  in  the  place.  If  I  am  to  get  on 
beyond  that,  I  must  jump  to  the  time 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  learn  the 
Eules  of  the  Community.' 

*  Well— and  what  then  T 

*  Well,  Mr.  Hethcote,  some  of  the 
Rules  might  offend  you.' 

•Try!' 

*  All  right,  sir!  Don't  blame  me ;  Tm 
not  ashamed  of  the  Rules.  And  now, 
if  I  am  to  speak,  1  must  speak  seriously 
on  a  serious  subject;  I  must  begin  with 
our  religious  principles.  We  find  our 
Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament — not  in  the  letter.  We 
have  three  good  reasons  for  objecting 
to  pin  our  faith  on  the  words  alone, 
in  that  book.  First,  because  wo  are 
not  sure  that  the  English  translation 
is  always  to  be  depended  on  as  accur- 
ate and  honest.  Secondly,  because 
we  know  that  (since  the  invention  of 
printing)  there  is  not  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  existence  which  is  free  from 
errors  of  the  press,  and  that  (before 
the  invention  of  printing)  those  er- 
rors, in  manuscript  copies,  must  as  a 
matter  of  course  have  been  far  more 
serious  and  far  more  numerous.  Third- 


ly, because  there  is  plain  inte 

deuce  (to  say  nothing  of  dis 

actually  made  in  the  present 

interpolations  and  corruptioi 

duoe<l  into  the  manuscript 'c 

thoy  succeeded  each  other  in 

times.     These   drawbacks  a) 

importance,  however,  in  our 

tion.      We  find,  in   the  spin 

book,  the  most  simple  and  r 

feet  system  of  religion  and 

that  humanity  has  ever  recei\i 

with  that  we  are  content. 

ence  God  ;  and  to  love  our  n 

as  ourselves  :   if  we    had  or 

two  commandments  to  guid 

should  have  enough.     The  v 

lection    of    Doctrines     (as 

called)   we    reject    at    once 

even  stopping  to  discuss  th( 

apply  to  them  the  test  sugg 

Christ   himself :  "  by  their 

shall    know    them."      The 

Doctrines,  in  the  past  (to  qu 

instances  only),  have  been  \ 

ish  Inquisition,  the   Massaci 

Bartholomew,  and  the  Thirl 

War — and  the  fruits  in   the 

are  dissension,    bigotry,  an« 

tion  to  useful  reforms.     A\ 

Doctrines  I  In  the  interests  • 

ianity,  away  with  them  !     \ 

love  our  enemies  ;  we  are  t 

injuries ;  we  are  to  help  th« 

we  are  to  be  pitiful  and  c 

slow  to  judge  others,  ashame< 

ourselves.    That  teaching  do 

to  tortures,  massacres,  and 

envy,    hatred,   and  malice- 

that  reason  it  stands  reveale 

the  teaching  that  we  can  trus 

is  our  religion,  sir,  as  we  fin 

Rules  of  the  Community.' 

*Very  well,  Amelius.  I 
passing,  that  the  Community 
respect  like  the  Pope — the( 
ty  is  infallible.  We  won't 
that.  You  have  stated  yoi 
pies.  As  to  the  application 
next  ]  Nobody  has  a  right 
among  you,  of  course  %  * 

*  Put  it  the  other  way,  1 
cote.     All  men  have  a  right 
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ed  they  don't  make  other 
)or,  as  a  part  of  the  process. 
't  trouble  ourselves  much 
•ney ;  that's  the  truth.  We 
jrs,  carpenters,  weavers,  and 
and  what  we  earn  (ask  our 
rs  if  we  don't  earn  it  honest- 
into  the  common  fund.  A 
>  comes  to  us  with  money 
to  the  fund,  and  so  makes 
isy  for  the  next  man  who 
ith  empty  pockets.  While 
writh  us,  they  all  live  in  the 
fort,  and  have  their  equal 
he  same  profits — deductins: 
1  reserve  for  sudden  calls  and 
I.  If  they  leave  us,  the  man 
>rought  money  with  him  has 
puted  right  to  take  it  away 
d  the  man  who  has  brought 
us  good-bye,  all  the  richer 
jal  share  in  the  profits  which 
rsonally  earned.  The  only 
r  place  about  money  that  I 
nber  was  the  fuss  about  my 
red  a  vear.  I  wanted  to  hand 
the  fund.  It  was  my  own, 
herited  from  my  mother's 
on  my  coming  of  age.  The 
uldii't  hear  of  it :  the  Council 
hear  of  it :  the  general  vote 
mmunity  wouldn't  hear  of 
:  agreed  with  his  father  that 
decide  for  himself,  when  he 
manhood  " — that  was  how 
it.  "  Let  him  go  back  to  the 
d ;  and  let  him  be  free  to 
f  the  test  of  his  own  experi- 
t  his  future  life  shall  be." 
jrou  think  it  will  end,  Mr. 
I  Shall  I  return  to  the  Coni- 
Or shall  I  stop  in  London?' 
thcote  answered,  without  a 
hesitation,  *  You  will  stop 
1.' 

foxx  two  to  one,  sir,  he  goes 
le  Community.' 
e  words,  a  third  voice  (speak- 
^rong  New  England  accent) 
I  itself  into  the  conversation 
nd.  Ameliusand  Mr.  Heth- 
king  round,  discovered  a 
,  grave  stranger — with  his 


face  overshadowed  by  a  huge  filt 
hat.  *  Have  you  been  listening  to  our 
conversation]'  Mr.  Hethcote  asked 
haughtily. 

*  I  have  been  listening,'  answered 
the  grave  stranger,  *  with  consider- 
able interest  This  young  man,  I 
find,  opens  a  new  chapter  to  me  in  the 
book  of  humanity.  Do  you  accept 
my  bet,  sirl  My  name  is  Rufus 
Dingwell ;  and  my  home  is  at  Cool- 
spring,  yid^s.  You  do  not  bet  1  I 
express  my  regret,  and  have  the  plea- 
sure of  taking  a  seat  alongside  of  you. 
What  is  your  name,  sir  1  Hethcote  1 
We  have  one  of  that  name  at  Cool- 
spring.  He  is  much  respected.  Mr. 
Claude  A.  Goldenheart,  you  are  no 
stranger  to  me — no,  sir.  I  procured 
your  name  from  the  steward,  when 
the  little  difficulty  occurred  just  now 
about  the  bird.  Your  name  consid- 
erably surprised  me.' 

*  Why  ? '  Amelius  asked. 

*  Well,  sir — not  to  say  that  your 
surname  (being  Goldenheart)  reminds 
one  unexpectedly  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress— I  happen  to  be  already  ac- 
quainted with  you.     By  reputation.' 

Amelius  looked  puzzled.  *  hy  re- 
putation ? '  he  said.  *  What  does  that 
mean  1 ' 

*  It  means,  sir,  that  you  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  our  popular  journal,  entitled 
The  Coolspiing  Demoaat.  The  late 
romantic  incident  which  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  Miss  Mellicent  from 
your  Community  has  produced  a 
species  of  social  commotion  at  Cool- 
spring.  Among  our  ladies,  the  tone 
of  sentiment,  sir,  is  universally  favour- 
able to  you.  When  I  left,  I  do  assure 
you,  you  were  a  popular  character 
among  us.  The  name  of  Claude  A. 
Goldenheart  was,  so  to  speak,  in 
everybody's  mouth.' 

Amelius  listened  to  this,  with  the 
colour  suddenly  deepening  on  his 
face,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
heartfelt  annoyance  and  regret 
'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a 
secret  in  America,'  he  said,  irritably 
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*  Some  spy  must  have  got  amonj^  us  ; 
none  of  our  people  would  have  ex- 
posed the  poor  hidy  to  public  com- 
ment. How  would  v<»u  like  it,  Mr. 
Dingwell,  if  the  newspapers  published 
the  private  sorrows  ot  your  wife  or 
your  daughter  ? ' 

Kufus  Dingwell  answered  with  the 
straightforward   sincerity    of  feeling 
which  is  one  of  tht?  indisputable  vir- 
tues of  his  nati(>n.   *  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  in  that  light,  sir,'  he  said.    *  You 
have  been  good  enough  to  credit  me 
witli  a  wife  or  a  daui^hter.     I  do  not 
possess    either  of   tliost^    ladies  ;  but 
your  argument  hits  n.e,  n(.twithstand- 
ing — hits  me  haul,  I  tell  you.'     He 
h)oked    at     Mr.     Hethcote,    who  sat 
silently  and  stiffly  disapproving  of  all 
this  familiarity,  and  applied  himself 
in  perfect  innocence  and  good  faith  to 
making  things  pleasant  in  that  quar- 
ter.    *  You  are  a  stranger,  sir,'  said 
Kufus  ;  *  and  you  will  doubtless  wish 
to  peruse  the  article  which  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  conversation?'     He  took    a 
newspaper  slip  from  his  pocket-book, 
and    offered     it    to    the    astonished 
Englishman.     '  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
your  sentiments,  sir,  on  tlieview  pro- 
pounded by  our  mutual  friend,  Claude 
A.  Goldenheart.' 

Before  Mr.  Hethcote  could  reply, 
Amelius  interposed  in  his  own  head- 
k»ni'  wav.  *  Give  it  me  !  I  want  to 
read  it  tirst  ! ' 

He  snatched  at  the  newspaper  slip. 
Kufus  checked  him  with  grave  com- 
pnsure.  *  I  am  of  a  cool  temperament 
myself,  sir,  but  that  don't  prevent  me 
from  admiring  heat  in  others.  Short 
of  boiling  ])oint — mind  that  1'  With 
this  hint,  the  wise  Ne\v-p]nglan<ler 
permitted  Amelius  to  take  possession 
of  the  printed  slip. 

Mr.  Hethcote,  finding  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  a  word  at  last,  asserted 
liimself  a  little  haughtily.  *  I  beg  you 
will  both  of  you  understand  that  I 
decline  to  read  anything  which  relates 
to  another  person's  private  affairs.' 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  his 
companions  paid  the  slightest  heed  to 


this  announcement.  Amel' 
reailing  the  newspaper  extn 
placid  IJufus  was  watching  \\ 
annther  moment,  he  orumplec 
slip,  and  threw  it  indignanth 
deck.  '  It's  as  full  of  lies  a 
hohl  ; '  he  burst  out. 

'  It's  all  over  the  United  Si 
this  time,*  Kufus  remarked. 
don't  doubt  we  shall  find  the 
papers  have  copie<l  it,  when  m 
Liverj>0(d.  If  you  take  m> 
sir,  you  will  cultivate  a  saga 
sensibilitv  to  the  comment 
press.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  care  for  i 
Amelius  asked,  indignantly 
the  poor  woman  I  am  thin 
What  can  1  do  to  clear  her  clu 

'  Well,    sir.'  surgested  Ku 
your  |)lace,  I   should  have  a 
tion  circulated  through  the 
nouncing    a    lecture    on    the 
(weather  ])ermitting)  in  the  < 
the  afternoon.       That's  the 
should  do  it  at  Coolspring.' 

Amelius    listened   witliout 
tion.      '  It's  certainlv  useless 
a  secH't  of  the  matter  now,' 
Mmi  1  don't  see  mv  wav  to  n 
more  public    still.'      He  pai 
looked  at  Mr.  Hethcote.     *I 
pens,  sir,'  he  resumed,  *  thai 
fortunate  affair  is  an  examph 
of  the  Rules  of  our  Communit 
I  had  not  had  time  to  speak 
Mr.   Diniiwell    here    joined 
will   be  a  relief  to  me  to  c 
tliese  abominable  falsehoods 
botly  ;  and  I  should  like  (if  j 
mind)  to  hear  what  you  thi 
conduct,    from    your    own 
view.       It    might    prepare 
added,  smiling  rather  uneai 
what  I  may  find  in  the  Engl 
papers.* 

With  these  words  of  inti 
he  told  his  sad  story — joe 
scribed  in  the  newspaper  h* 
*  Miss  Mellicent  and  Gol 
among  the  Socialists  at  Tadi 
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CHAPTER   III. 

VRLY  six  months  since/  said 
Amelius,  *  we  had  notice  by 
'  the  arrival  of  an  unmarried 
lady,  who  wished  to  become 
?r  of  our  Community.  You 
srstand  my  motive  in  keeping 
ly  name  a  secret :  even  the 
er  has  grace  enough  only  to 
her  by  her  Christian  name, 
vant  to  cheat  you  out  of  your 
;  80  I  will  own  at  once  that 
llicent  was  not  beautiful,  and 
I'g.  When  she  came  to  us, 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
trial  had  set  their  marks  on 
plainly  enough  for  anybody 
Notwithstandincf  this  we  all 
her  an  interesting  woman, 
have  been  the  sweetness  of 
; ;  or  perhaps  it  was  some- 
her  expression — a  sort  of 
and  kindness  that  seemed  to 
►body  and  to  expect  nothing 
-ook  our  fancy.  There  I  I 
lain  it ;  I  can  only  say  there 
ng  women  and  pretty  women 
or  who  failed  to  win  us  as 
illicent  did.  Contradictory 
isn*t  it  ?  ' 

[ethcote  said  he  understood 
'adiction.  Rufus  put  an  ap- 
!  question  :  *  Do  you  possess 
raph  of  this  lady,  sir  ] ' 
said  Amelius  ;  *  1  wish  I  did. 
t  received  her,  on  her  arrival, 
)mmon  Room — called  so  be- 
B  all  assemble  there  every 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is 
Sometimes  we  have  the  read- 
poem  or  a  novel  ;  sometimes 
r  dancing,  or  cards,  or  bil- 
>  amuse  us.  When  a  new 
arrives,  we  have  the  ct'renio- 
itruduclion.  I  was  close  by 
r  Brother  (that's  the  name 
|to  the  chief  of  the  Commu- 
nen  two  of  the  women  led 
llicent  in.  He's  a  hearty  old 
rho  lived  the  first  part  of  his 
is  own  clearing  in  one  of  the 


Western  forests.  To  this  day,  he 
can't  talk  long  without  showing,  in 
one  way  or  another,  that  his  old 
familiarity  with  the  trees  still  keeps 
its  place  in  his  memory.  He  looked 
hard  at  M  iss  Mellicent,  under  his 
shaggy  old  white  eyebrows  ;  and  1 
heard  him  whisper  to  himself,  "  Ah, 
dear  me  !  Another  of  The  Fallen 
Leaves  !  "  I  knew  what  he  meant. 
The  people  who  have  drawn  blanks 
in  the  lottery  of  life — the  people  who 
have  toiled  hard  after  happiness,  and 
have  gathered  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  ;  the  friendless  and 
the  lonely,  the  wounded  and  the  lost 
— these  are  the  people  whom  our  good 
Elder  Brother  calls  The  Fallen  Leaves. 
I  like  the  saying  myself;  it's  a  tender 
way  of  speaking  of  our  poor  fellow- 
creatures  who  are  down  in  the  world.' 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking 
out  thoughtfully  over  the  vast  void 
of  sea  and  sky.  A  passing  shadow 
of  sjidness  clouded  his  bright  young 
face.  The  two  ehier  men  looked  at 
him  in  silence ;  feeling  (in  widely 
different  ways)  the  same  compjission- 
ate  interest.  What  was  the  life  that 
lay  before  him  1  And — God  help 
him  ! — what  would  he  do  with  it  1 

*  Where  did  I  leave  off  ] '  he  asked, 
rousing  himself  suddenly. 

*  Vou  left.  Miss  Mellicent,  sir,  in  the 
Common  Room — the  venerable  citi- 
zen with  the  white  eyebrows  beini: 
suitably  engaged  in  moralising  on 
her.'  In  those  terms  the  ever-readv 
Rufus  set  the  story  going  again. 

*  Quite  right,'  Amelius  resumed. 
*  There  she  was,  poor  thing,  a  little, 
thin,  timid  creature,  in  a  white  dress, 
with  a  black  scarf  over  her  shoulders, 
trembling  and  wondering  in  a  room 
full  of  strangers.  The  Elder  Brother 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,  and  bade  her  heartily 
welcome  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
munity. Then  the  women  followed 
his  example,  and  the  men  all  shook 
han<is  with  her.  And  then  our  chief 
put  the  three  questions,  which  he  is 
bound  to  address  to  all  new  arrivals 
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when  they  first  join  us.  "  Do  you 
come  here  of  your  own  free  will  \  Do 
you  bring  with  you  a  written  rt'oom- 
mendation  from  out*  of  our  hn»tliren 
which  satisfies  us  that  wt*  <1()  no 
wrong  to  ourselves  or  others  in  receiv- 
ing you  ?  Do  you  understand  that 
you  are  not  bound  to  us  by  vows  but 
are  free  to  leave  us  airain  if  the  life 
here  is  not  airreeable  to  vou  ?"  Mat- 
ters  being  settled  so  far,  the  reading 
of  the  Rules,  anci  the  Penalties  im- 
posed for  breaking  them,  canu^  next. 
Some  of  the  Rules  vou  know  already  ; 
others  of  smaller  importance  1  needn't 
trouble  yrm  with.  As  for  the  Penal- 
ties,  if  you  incur  the  lighter  ones, 
you  are  subject  to  ]uiblic  rebuke  or  to 
isolation  for  a  time  from  the  social 
life  of  the  Communitv.  If  you  incur 
the  heavier  ones,  you  are  either  sent 
out  into  the  world  again  for  a  given 
period,  to  return  or  not  as  you  ])lease; 
or  you  are  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, and  expelled  for  good  an^i"  all. 
Suppose  these  preliminaries  agreed  to 
by  Miss  Mellicent  with  silent  submis- 
sion, and  let  us  get  on  to  the  close  of 
the  ceremony — the  reading  of  the 
Rules  which  settle  the  questions  of 
love  and  marriage.' 

*  Aha  !'  said  Mr.  Hethcote,  *  we  are 
coming  to  the  difficulties  of  the  com- 
munity at  last  V 

*  Are  we  also  coming  to  Miss  Melli- 
cent, sir?'  Rufus  inquired.  *As  a  citi- 
zen of  a  free  country  in  which  I  can 
love  in  one  State,  marry  in  another, 
and  be  divorced  in  a  third,  I  am  not 
interested  in  your  Rules — I  am  inter- 
ested in  your  lady.* 

*  The  two  are  inseparable  in  this 
case/  Amelias  answered  gravely.  *  If 
I  am  to  speak  of  Miss  Mellicent,  I 
must  speak  of  the  Rules  ;  you  will 
soon  see  why.  Our  Community  be- 
comes a  despotism,  gentlemen,  in 
dealing  with  love  and  marriage.  For 
example,  it  positively  prohibits  any 
member  afflicted  with  hereditary  di- 
sease from  marrying  at  all ;  and  it  re- 
serves to  itself,  in  the  case  of  every 
proposed  marriage  among  us,  the  right 


of  permitting  or  forbidding 
cil.  We  can't  even  fall  in 
each  other,  without  being  ' 
der  penalties  to  report  it  tc 
Hrother  ;  who,  in  his  turn 
cates  it  to  the  weekly  cou 
in  their  turn,  decide  wl 
courtship  may  go  on  or  nc 
not  the  worst  of  it,  even  yet 
cases --where  we  haven't  tl 
intention  of  falling  in  love 
other — the  governing  bod^ 
initiative.  '*  You  two  will 
marry  ;  we  see  it  if  you  d< 
think  of  it,  will  you  ?" 
laugh  ;  some  of  our  happiest 
have  been  made  in  that 
governors  in  council  act  oi 
lished  principle ;  here  it  i 
shell.  The  results  of  exf 
the  matter  of  marriage,  a 
world,  show  that  a  really  y 
of  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  an 
to  the  rule  ;  and  that  hus 
wives  in  general  would  be  \ 
gether  if  their  marriages 
aged  for  them  by  com  peter 
on  either  side.  Laws  laid 
such  lines  as  these,  and  oth 
strict,  which  I  have  not 
yet,  were  not  put  in  force, 
cote,  as  you  suppose,  withe 
difficulties — difficulties  wh 
ened  the  very  existence  o 
m unity.  But  that  was  befor 
When  I  grew  up,  I  foun< 
b:mds  and  wives  about  me 
acknowledge  that  the  Rul 
the  purpose  for  which  they 
made — the  greatest  happii 
greatest  number.  It  all 
absurd,  I  dare  say,  from  ; 
of  view.  But  these  queer  i 
of  ours  answer  the  Christia 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  t 
married  people  don't  live  c 
sides  of  the  house ;  our  c\ 
all  healthy  ;  wife-beating  ii 
among  us  ;  and  the  pract 
divorce  court  wouldn't  kee 
moderate  lawyer  on  bread  i 
Can  you  say  as  much  for  1 
of  the  marriage  laws  in  E 
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,  gentlemen,  to  form  your 

ons.' 

ithcote  declined  to  express 

1.    Kufus  declined  to  resign 

it  in  the  lady.     *  And  what 

Mellicent  say  to  it  T  he  in- 

id  something  that  startled 
oelius  replied-  *  When  the 
ther  began  to  read  the  first 
iting  to  love  and  marriage 
Dok  of  Rules,  she  turned 
le ;  and  rose  up  in  her  place 
iden  burst  of  courage  or  des- 
-I  don't  know  which.  "Must 

that  to  Me?*'  she  asked, 
lothing  to  do,  sir,  with  love 
je."  The  Elder  Brother  laid 
Book  of  Rules.  "  If  you  are 
'ith  an  hereditary  malady," 
'the  doctor  from  the  town 
ine  you,  and  report  to  us." 
jred,  "  I  have  no  hereditary 
The  Elder  Brother  took  up 
again.  **  In  due  course  uf 
iear,  the  Council  will  decide 
whether  you  are  to  love  and 

not."  And  he  read  the 
B  sat  down  again,  and  hid  her 
ir  hands,  and  never  moved 

until  he  had  done.  The 
lestions  followed.  Had  she 
to  say,  in  the  way  of  objec- 
>thing  !  In  that  case,  would 
he  Rules  1  Yes  !  The  time 
inpper  and  music.  She  ex- 
elf,  like  a  child.  **  I  feel  very 
y  I  go  to  bed  ?"  The  un- 
oman  in  the  same  dormitory 
anticipated  some  romantic 

when  she  grew  used  to  her 
ids.  They  proved  to  be 
'  My  life  has  been  one  long 
*ment."  was  all  she  said. 
1  do  me  a  kindness  if  you 
ne  as  I  am,  and  not  ask  me 
ant  myself."  There  was  no- 
:y  or  ungracious  in  the  ex- 
f  her  wish  to  keep  her  own 
kinder  and  sweeter  woman 
hinking  of  herself,  always 
e  of  others — never  lived. 
ital  discovery  made  me  her 


chief  friend,  among  the  men :  it  turn- 
ed out  that  her  childhood  had  been 
passed  where  my  childhood  had  been 
passed,  at  Shedfield  Heath,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. She  was  never  weary 
of  consulting  my  boyish  recollections, 
and  comparing  them  with  her  own. 
"  I  love  the  place,"  she  used  to  say  ;. 
"  the  only  happy  time  of  my  life  was 
the  time  passed  there."  On  my 
sacred  word  of  honour,  this  was  the 
sort  of  talk  that  passed  between  us, 
for  week  after  week.  What  other 
talk  could  pass  between  a  man  whose 
one  and- twentieth  birthday  was  then 
near  at  hand,  and  a  woman  who  was 
close  on  forty  1  What  could  I  do, 
when  the  poor  broken  disappointed 
creature  met  me  on  the  hill  or  by  the 
river,  and  said  "  You  are  going  out 
for  a  walk  ;  may  I  come  with  you  1 " 
I  never  attempted  to  intrude  myself 
into  her  confidence ;  I  never  even 
;  asked  her  why  she  had  joined  the 
Community.  You  see  what  is  coming, 
don't  you  1  /  never  saw  it  I  didn't 
know  what  it  meant,  when  some  of 
the  younger  women,  meeting  us  to- 
gether, looked  at  me  (not  at  her),  and 
smiled  maliciously.  My  stupid  eyes 
were  opened  at  last  by  the  woman 
who  slept  in  the  next  bed  to  her  in 
the  dormitory — a  woman  old  enough 
to  be  my  mother,  who  took  care  of 
me  when  I  was  a  child  at  Tadmor. 
She  stopped  me  one  morning,  on  my 
way  to  lish  in  the  river.  "  Amelius," 
she  said,  don't  go  to  the  fishing- 
he  use  ;  Mellicent  is  waiting  for  you." 
I  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.  She 
held  up  her  finger  at  me  :  '*  Take  care, 
you  foolish  boy  !  You  are  drifting 
into  a  false  position  as  fast  as  you 
can.  Have  you  no  suspicion  of  what 
is  going  on  1"  I  looked  all  around 
me,  in  search  of  what  was  going  on. 
Nothing  out  of  the  common  was  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  "  What  can  you 
possibly  mean  ?"  I  asked  **  You  will 
only  laugh  at  me,  if  I  tell  you,"  she 
said.  I  promised  not  to  laugh.  She 
too  looked  all  round  her,  as  if  she  was- 
afraid  of  somebody  being  near  enough  i 
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to  hear  us  ;  an.l  iIumi  she  Irt  <nit  t  :h* 
secret.  '*  Aineliii>,  ask  t".)r  a  Imli-lay 
— ami  \v.i\\v  us  tor  a  while.  M^-llicMt 
is  in  love  with  vmi." 


<  > 


rHAPTKK     IV. 

ELI.K 'I'NT    is    in    love    with 

yon." 
Aiiielins  looked  at    his  coinp-iiiioiis, 

ill   some   <ioul)1    whcthrr    iln-y    wouhl 

preserve?  thrii*  (^i-.ivity  at    this  critic-al 

point  in  his  storv.      Thcv  ln»th  nliowcd 

liiui  that  Iiis   :ippr«*liensions  wk-.w  widl 

lounde<l.       Ih'  was  a  litih'  hurt — and 

ho  instantly   rev»'aled  it.      '  I    own    to 

niv    sham*-   that  I  hurst  out   lauirhiuf' 

mvHJ.df  '  ho  said.       '  l>ut    vou  two  «n*n- 

th'uien  are  oidfi*  and  wis^r  than  I  am. 

I   ilidn't   expect   to   iin<l    you    just  as 

ready  to  laUL(h  at  j)uor  Miss  Mcdiioent 

as  I  was.' 

Mr.  Iletheote  de('lin<"d  to  }>♦'  reniind- 

ecl  of  his  duties  as  a  iui«ldle-aged    «j;en- 

tleman   in    this  baek-hand»Ml    manner. 

*  Gently,  Am<'liusl  Vou  cant  expect 
to  ])ersuad(^  u.^  that  a  iaughahle  thin^ 
is  not  a  thin^'  to  he  lau^j^hed  at.  A 
woman  clo.^e.  ou  fortv  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  vouui,'  fellow  of  twenty- 
one-    ' 

'  Is  a  laui^diahh'  circumstance,'  \\\x- 
fus  interposed.  '  WhiMeas  a  man  of 
fortv  wlio  fancies   a    vounj;  woman  of 

^  ft-  r? 

tw(Mity-on(?  is  all  in  the  order  of  Na- 
turt;.  The  men  have;  settled  it  .so. 
Hut  wliy  the  woiuen  are  to  give  nj)  so 
much  sooner  than  tlie  men,  is  a  <jues- 
tion,  sir,  on  which  1  have  long  wished 
to  hear  the  .sentinuMits  of  the  women 
themselve,**. ' 

Mr.  Hetlicote  dismissed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  women  with  a  wave  of 
Jiis  hand.  '  J^et  us  hear  the  rest  of  it, 
Ameiius.  Of  course  you  went  on  to 
the  fishing-house  \  And  of  course  you 
found  Miss  ^[ellicent  tliere?' 

'  She  came  to  the  door  to  meet  me, 
juuch   as   usual,'  Ameiius   resumed — 

*  and  suddenly  checked  herself  in  the 

f  shaking  hands  with  me.     I  can 


nly  su]>poses}ie  saw  something  in  iut 
fai-e  that    startled    her.      How  it  baji- 
j)»Mied,  I  can't  say  ;  hut  I  feltmygoo«i 
spirits    forsake     me     the    momi'iit   i 
found     myself     in   lier     [>re,soiicP.     I 
doii'ht  if  slie  had  ever  set^n  nicsoseri- 
ou^  iicfore.      "  Hav(?  I  offender!  vou  ? ' 
sIh'   asked.       (.)f   coui'se   1  denied  it ; 
hut   I  faile«l  to  sati.sfy  her.     .She  began 
to   t  rem  hie.       *'  Has     .somehodv    8;U'l 
somethinji    aijainst    me  ?       Are   vou 
weary  of  mv  comi)any  ?  "     Those  wert 
the  next  <piestions.      It  was  usf*lesst<i 
say    No.      Some   perverse  distru.*;t  of 
me,  or  some   despair  of   herself,  ovt-r- 
powere<l  her  on  a  sudden.     She  sank 
down  on    the   tloor   of    the    tishiu;'- 
house,  and  began   to  cry — not  a  go*-'<l 
hearty  hurst  of  tears  ;    a  silent  inisfr- 
ahle  i-esigne<l  sort  of   crying,  as  if  sli^ 
had  lost  all  claim  to  he  pitied,  and  all 
riirht  to  feel  wounded  or  hurt.     Iw*^* 
s.)   distress<Ml   that  I  thought  of  noth- 
ing' hut  consoling  her.       1  meant  well 
— and  T  acrted  like  a  fool.     A  sensille 
man    would  have   lifte<l   her  up,  and 
left  her  to    recover  hei*self.     I  lift^'-J 
her   uj)  an<i    put  my   arm  round  h^r 
waist.      She  looked  at  me  as  1  did  it 
For  just  a  moment,  I   declare  she  be- 
came twenty    velars    younger !      'Sbt? 
hlushed  as  I  have  never  seen  a  woman 
))lush     before     or    since — the   colour 
flowed   all   over   her  neck   as  well  as 
her  face.      l^eforo  I  couhl  say  a  word, 
she  caught   hold  of  my  han<l,  and  (of 
all  the  confusing  things  in  the  world!) 
ki.ssed  it  1     ''  No  ! ''  she  cried,  "  dou'i 
dr*spi.se  nn^!  don't  laugh  at  me  !  ^Vait. 
and  hear  what  my  life  has  been— ad" 
then  you  will  understand  why  a  littl*^ 
kindness  overj)owers  me.''    She  bx)k^ 
round  the  corner  of  the  fishing-house 
suspiciously.      "  1  don't  want  anybody 
else   to   hear   us,"  she  said  ;  "all  toe 
pride  isn't  beaten  out  of  me  yet  Com* 
to  the  lake,  and  row  me  about  in  t"^ 
boat."     I   took   her  out  in  the  boat 
NoViody  could  hear  us  certainly ;  ^^^ 
she  forgot,  and  I  forgot,  that  anybody 
might  see  us,  and  that  appearances  od 
the  lake  might  lead  to  false  conclusioo* 
on  shore.' 
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'ethcote  and  Ruf  ns  exchanged 
it  looka  They  had  not  for- 
16  Rules  of  the  Community, 
D  of  its  members  showed  a 
«  to  each  other's  society. 
18  proceeded.  'Well,  there 
on  the  lake.  I  paddled  with 
—and  she  opened  her  whole 
Qoa  Her  troubles  had  begun, 
y  common  way,  with  her 
death  and  her  father's  second 
She  had  a  brother  and  a 
le  sister  married  to  a  German 
,  settled  in  New  York  ;  the 
»mfortably  established  as  a 
mer  in  Australia.  So,  you 
was  alone  at  home,  at  the 
P  the  step-mother.  I  don't 
id  these  cases  myself;  but 
bo  do,  tell  me  that  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides.  To 
tters  worse,  they  were  a  poor 
the  one  rich  relative  being  a 
he  first  wife,  who  disapproved 
dower  marrying  again,  and 
tered  the  house  afterwards, 
e  step-mother  had  a  sharp 
and  Mellicent  was  the  first 
•  feel  the  sting  of  it.  She  was 
?d  with  being  an  encumbrance 
ther,  when  she  ought  to  be 
mething  for  herself.  Tliere 
need  to  repeat  those  harsh 
The  next  day  she  answered  an 
ment.  Before  the  week  was 
was  earning  her  bread  as  a 
emesa' 

Ruf  us  stopped  the  narrative, 
Q  interesting  qustion  to  put. 
'.  inquire,  sir,  what  her  salary 

y  pounds  a  year,'  Amelius  re- 
She  wsis  out  teaching  from 
ock  to  two — and  then  went 
lin.' 

3  seems  to  be  nothing  to  com- 
in  that,  as  salaries  go,'  Mr. 
}  remarked. 

made  no  complaint,'  Amelius 

*-  She  was  satisfied  with  her 

but  she  wasn't  satisfied  with 

The  meek  little  woman  grew 

lit  angry  when  she  spoke  of 


it.  '*  I  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  my  employers,"  she  said  "I 
was  treated  civilly  and  punctually 
paid  ;  but  I  never  made  friends  of 
them.  I  tried  to  make  friends  of  the 
children ;  and  sometimes  I  thought  I 
had  succeeded — but,  O  dear,  when 
they  were  idle,  and  I  was  obliged  to^ 
keep  them  to  their  lessons,  1  soon 
found  how  little  hold  T  had  on  the 
love  that  I  wanted  them  to  give  me. 
We  see  children  in  books  who  are  per- 
fect little  angels  ;  never  envious  or 
greedy  or  sulky  or  deceitful  ;  always 
the  same  sweet,  pious,  tender,  grateful, 
innocent  creatures — and  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  never  to  meet  with 
them,  go  where  I  might !  It  is  a  hard 
world,  Amelius,  the  world  that  I  have 
lived  in.  T  don't  think  there  are  such 
miserable  lives  anywhere  as  the  lives 
led  by  the  poor  middle  classes  in  Eng- 
land. From  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
the  one  dreadful  struggle  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  the  heart-breaking 
monotony  of  an  existence  without 
change.  We  lived  in  the  back  street 
of  a  cheap  suburb.  I  declare  to  you 
we  had  but  one  amusement  in  the  whole 
long  weary  year — the  annual  concert 
the  clergyman  got  up,  in  aid  of  his 
schools.  The  rest  of  the  year  it  was 
all  teaching  for  the  first  half  of  the 
day,  and  needlework  for  the  young 
family  for  the  other  half.  My  father 
had  religious  scruples ;  he  prohibited 
theatres,  he  prohibited  dancing  and 
light  reading  ;  he  even  prohibited  look- 
ing in  at  the  shop  windows,  because 
:  we  had  no  money  to  spare  and  they 
I  t.em])ted  usto  buy.  He  went  to  business 
in  the  morning,  and  came  back  at  night, 
and  fell  asleep  after  dinner,  and  woke 
up  and  read  prayers— and  next  day 
to  business  and  back,  and  sleeping 
and  waking  and  reading  prayers — 
and  no  break  in  it,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  except  on  Sun- 
day, which  was  always  the  same  Sun- 
day ,  the  same  church,  the  same  service, 
the  same  dinner,  the  same  book  of 
sermons  in  the  evening.  Even  when 
we  had  a  fortnight  once  a  year  at  the 
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seaside,  we  always  went  to  the  same 
place  and   lodged   in  the  same  cheap 
house.  The  few  friends  we  had,  led  just 
the  same  lives,  and  were  beaten  down 
flat  by  just  the  same  monotony.  All  the 
women  seemed  to  submit  to  it  content- 
edly excei)t  my  miserable  self.  I' wanted 
so  little !  Only  a  change  now  and  then; 
only  a  little    sympathy   when   I  was 
X  weary  and  sick  at  heart  ;  only  some- 
body whom  I   could   love   and  serv(% 
and  be  rewarded  with  a   smile  and  a 
kind  word  in  return.      Mothers  shook 
their  heads,  and  daughters  laughed  at 
me.   Have  we.  time  to  be  sentimental  1 
Haven't  we  enough'to  do,  darning  and 
mending,  and  turning  our  dresses, and 
making  the  joint  last  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  keeping  the  children  clean, 
and  doing  the  washing  at  home — and 
tea  and  sugar  rising,  and  my  husband 
grumbling  every  week  when  I  have  to 
iisk  liim  for  the  house- money.     O,  no 
more  of  it  !    no  more  of  it !     People 
meant   for   better  things  all    ground 
down  to  the  same  sordid  and  selfish 
level — is  that  a  pleasant  sight  to  con- 
template ?    I  shudder  when  [  think  of 
tlie    last  twenty  years  of  my   life  ! " 
That's    what  she  .  complained  of,  Mr. 
Hethcote,  in    the  solitary   middle  of 
the  lake,  with  nobodv  but  me  to  hear 
her.' 

*  In  my  country,  sir,'  Rufus  re- 
marked, nhe  Lecture  Bureau  would 
have  provided  lor  her  amusement,  on 
economical  terms.  And  I  reckon,  if 
a  married  life  would  fix  her,  she  might 
have  tried  it  among  Us  by  way  of  a 
change.' 

*  That's  the  saddest  i)art  of  the  story,' 
said  Amelius.  *  There  came  a  time, 
only  two  years  ago,  when  her  pros- 
pects changed  for  the  better.  Her 
rich  aunt  (her  mother's  sister)  died  ; 
and — what  do  you  think  ] — left  her  a 
legacy  of  six  thousand  pounds.  TJi^ere 
was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  her  life ! 
The  poor  teacher  was  an  heiress  in  a 
small  way,  with  her  fortune  at  her 
own  disposal.  They  had  something 
like  a  festival  at  home,  for  the  first 
time ;  presents  to  everybody,  and  kiss- 


ings   and  congratulationa 

dresses  at  last.     And,  mo: 

another    wonderful    even 

before  long.      A  gentlem; 

appearance  in  the  family 

an  interesting  object  in  ^ 

tleman  who  had  called  at 

which   she  happened  to  I 

as  teacher  at  the  time,  a 

hor  occupied  with  her  puj 

kept  it  to  himself  to  be  t 

had   secretly  admired  he 

moment — and  now  it  had 

She    had   never   had  a  lo 

mind  that    And  he  was  a 

handsome   man  ;  dressed 

and  sang  and  played,  and 

ble  and  devoted  with  it  a 

think  it  wonderful  that  s! 

when  he  proposed  to  ma 

don't  think  it  wonderful ; 

the  first  few  weeks  of   th 

the  sunshine  was  brightei 

Then  the  clouds  began  to  i 

mous   letters    came,    de» 

handsome  gentleman    (sec 

fair   surface)  as  nothing 

scoundrel.     She  tore  up  th 

dignantly — she  was  too  d« 

to  show  them  to  hina.     Si 

came  next,  addressed  to  h 

an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  bol 

one  and  the  same  warning 

daughter  insists  on  havii 

her  to  take  care  of  her  moi 

days  later,  a  visitor  arri 

ther,  who  spoke  out  more 

As  an  honourable  man,  h 

hear  of  what  was  going  < 

making  the  painful  confea 

brother    was    forbidden    t 

house.  That  said,  he  wash' 

of   all    further   responsibi 

too   know  the  world,  yoi 

how  it  ended.    Quarrels  ii 

hold  ;   the  poor   middle-ag 

living  in  her  fool's  Paradi 

true  to  her  lover  ;  convir 

was  foully  wronged  ;  frani 

declared  that   he  would  i 

himself  with  a  family  whic 

him.     Ah,  I  have  no  patic 

think  of  it — I  almost  wish 
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11  the  story !  Do  you  know 
1 1  She  was  free,  of  course, 
to  decide  for  herself ;  there 
trolling  her.  The  wedding- 
ced.  Her  father  had  de- 
ould  not  sanction  it  ;  and 
r-in-law  kept  him  to  his 
)  went  alone  to  the  church, 
:  promised  husband.  He 
iared ;    he    deserted    her, 

deserted  her— ^after  she 
3d  her  own  relations  to  him 
edding-day.  She  was  taken 
sible,  and  had  a  brain  fever, 
s  declined  to  answer  for 
ier  father  thought  it  time 
ler  banker's  pass-book.  Out 
thousand  pounds  she  had 
^ven  no  less  than  four 
o  the  scoundrel  who  had 
nd  forsaken  her !  Not  a 
rwards  he  married  a  young 
a  fortune  of  coui-se.  We 
h  things  in  newspapers  and 
it  to  have  them  brought 
e,  after  living  one's  own 

honest  people — I  tell  you 
me!' 

no  more.  Below  them  in 
voices  were  laughing  and 
a  cheerful  accompaniment 
^  knives  and  forks.  Around 
id  the  exultant  glory  of 
ly.  All  that  they  heard, 
3y  saw,  was  cruelly  out  of 
Wth  the  miserable  story 
just  reached  its  end.  With 

the  three  men  rose  and 
leek,  feeling  physically  the 
if  some  movement  to  lighten 
s.  With  one  accord  they 
ittle,  before  the  narrative 
xi. 


CHAPTER    V. 

[ETHCOTE  was  the  first 
speak  again. 

inderstand  the  poor  crea- 
ive  in  joining  your  com- 
)  said.  '  To  a  person  of  any 


sensibility  her  position,  among  such 
relatives  as  you  describe,  must  have 
been  simply  unendurable  after  what 
had  happened.  How  did  she  hear  of 
Tadmor  and  the  Socialists  1 ' 

'  She  had  read  one  of  our  books,' 
Amelius  answered  ;'  and  she  had  her 
married  sister  at  New  York  to  go  ta 
There  were  moments,  after  her  recov- 
ery (she  confessed  it  to  me  frankly), 
when  the  thought  of  suicide  was  in 
her  mind.  Her  religious  scruples  saved 
her.  She  was  kindly  received  by  her 
sister  and  her  sister's  husband.  They 
proposed  to  keep  her  with  them  to  teach 
their  children.  No  !  the  new  life  of- 
fered to  her  was  too  like  the  old  life — 
she  was  broken  in  body  and  mind  ; 
she  had  no  courage  to  face  it.  We 
have  a  resident  agent  in  New  York  ; 
and  he  arranged  for  her  journey  to 
Tadmor.  There  is  a  gleam  of  bright- 
ness, at  any  rate,  in  this  part  of  her 
story.  She  blessed  the  day,  poor  soul, 
when  she  joined  us.  Never  before  had 
she  found  herself  among  such  kind 
hearted, unselfish, sim pie peopla  Never 
before — '  he  abruptly  checked  himself , 
and  looked  a  little  confused. 

Obliging  Kufus  finished  the  sentence 
for  him.  *  Never  before  had  she 
known  a  young  man  with  such  natural 
gifts  of  fascination  as  C.  A.  G.  Don't 
you  be  too  modest,  sir  ;  it  doesn't  pay, 
I  do  assure  you,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.' 

Amelius  was  not  as  ready  with  his 
laugh  as  usual.  *  1  wish  1  could  drop 
it  at  the  point  we  have  reached  now/ 
he  said  *  But  she  has  left  Tadmor  ; 
and,  in  justice  to  her  (after  the  scan- 
dals in  the  newspaper),  I  must  tell 
you  how  she  left  it,  and  why.  The 
mischief  began  when  I  was  helping 
h  er  ou  t  of  the  boat  Two  of  our  young 
women  met  us  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
and  asked  me  how  I  got  on  with  my 
fishing.  They  didn't  mean  any  harm, 
they  were  only  in  their  customary  good 
spirits.  Still,  there  was  no  mistaking 
their  looks  and  tones  when  they  put 
the  question.  Miss  Mellicent,  in  her 
confusion,  made  matters  worse.     She 
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coloTii'pd   u}),  ami  Muitcli^d  ]i^*r  lininl 
out  of  iniiM*.  .-nnl  vnw  l»;»ck  to  tlii'  Iwtiisr 
l)V  h<'i*s«'lt.      T}i»*  L'irl.s.  ••nioviiif'  \.\\i-'\v 
<»vvn  foolish  jokt*,  i'oiii^'i*Htnl<'it(Nl  mc  t.n 
my  {»ros|u'cts.       I  must  lia\'«'  1)»»<mi  <>ut 
of  sorts  in  some  w;iy      u])s«'T,  |MM*Ii;tp>, 
l)V    wluit    I    had    In 'Ml' I    ill    tlu*    ^<»Mt. 
AnvhoNv,  I  h»st  mv  Timuiht,  rind  /math' 
matters    worse,    n«-xt.       1    sai<l    Mmtc 
auiji'v  wnrds,  and  h*t't  them.     'I'he  same 
cveninif  I  fi)und  a    lettej-  in  mv  room. 
"  For  vour  sake,  I  mu-^t    tiot    he   seen 
ah)ne  with  vou  airai!i.       It    is   hard   t<» 
loso   the    eomftn't    of   vour   svmprithv, 
hut    I    mus(    stihmit.      Think    oi    me 
kindlv  as  I  think  nf  vou.       It  has  d«me 
me  ;roo<l   to   o])en  mv   heart    to   vou.' 
<  >nlv  tliose  lines,  siirm'd  i'V  Mellieeiit's 
initials.       I  was  raNh    enou^rli   to   keeji 
tlie  letter  instea«l  of  ile.sti-oviiii' it.     All 
IlliLjht  have    ended    well,    nevertheless, 
if  she  liad  only  held  to  lier  i-esohitio!i. 
But,  unluckilv,  mv  t  wentv-tirst  ))irtli- 
dav  was  close  at  hand  ;  and  there  was 
talk  of  keepini;  it   as  a  festival  in  the 
Community.      I  was  u|»  witli  the  sun- 
rise wlien  the  day  <'am«'  ;  havin<(  some 
farming-work  to  look  after,  and  want- 
inLT  to  iret   it  over  in  jr<»*>d  time.      Mv 
sliortest    wav   haek    to   hi-eakfast  was 
through  tt  wood.       fn  the   wood  I  met 
her.' 

'  Alone  ? '  Mr.  Hetheote  asked. 
Kufus  ex|»resse(l  his  opinion  of  the 
wisdom  of  [cutting  this  (piestion  with 
his  customary  plainness  of  language. 
*  When  there's  a  rash  thing  to  l)e  dotu' 
bv  a  man  and  a  woman  toi^^ether,  sir, 
phih>soj)hei*s  have  remarke<l  that  it's 
alwavs  the  woman  wlio  leads  the  wav. 
Of  course  sin*  was  alone.' 

*  She  liad  a  little  present  for  me  on 
my  birtliday,'  Ameliti.s  explained — *  a 
purse  of  her  own  making.  And  she 
was  afraid  of  the  ridictde  of  the  voan<; 
women,  if  she  gave  it  to  me  oj>enly. 
"  You  have  mv  h(?art's  d(»arest  wislies 
for  your  happiness  ;  think  of  me  some- 
times, Amelius,  wlien  you  0])en  your 
purse."  If  you  had  heen  in  my  place, 
could  you  have  told  her  to  go  away, 
when  she  said  that,  and  i)ut  her  gift 
into  your  hand  ?     Not  if  she  had  l>een 


l'H»kiMLr  at  you  at  the  momen 
swear  you  eouhln't  have  done  it 
The  loni;.  lean,  vellow  iiwe  of 
I>int:\VMll  relaxed  for  the  first  tin 
a  liroM<l  i^q-in.  *  There  aiv  furth 
tieidars,  sii-,  stated  in  the  newB 

he  said  slvlv. 

'l>amn    the     newspaper,'   A 

an^'WiTeil. 

iJiifus  howed,  serenelv  com 
with  the  air  rif  a  man  who  acce 
Ihitish  oath  jus  an  unwilling  c 
ment  TMiifl  l>v  the  old  cnuntrv 
American  press.  *  The  newspa 
port  states,  sir,  that  she  kissed 

*  It's  ji  lie  I '  Amelius  shouted 

*  Peril  a  [>s  it's  an  error  of  the 
11  uf  us  [)ersisted.  ' Perhaps  t/Oit 
h'  r  f'- 

*  Never  ndnd  what  I  did. 
Amelius  savairolv. 

Mr.  llethcote  felt  it  necessi 
int«'rfer»'.  He  addressed  Uufui 
most  magnificent  manner.  *  Ir 
land,  Mr.  l)ingwell, a  gentlemuii 
in  the  ha  hit  of  disclosinir  these- 
these    -er,  er — ' 

*  Tln\s(i  kissings  in  a  wood? 
gested  Kufus.  *  In  mv  counti 
we  «lo  not  regard  kissing,  in  or 
a  wo<kI,  in  the  light  of  a  sharaefi 
ceeding.  Quite  the  contrary,  I 
sure  vou.* 

Amelius  recovered  his  temper. 
discu.ssion  was  hecominjr  too  ridi 
to  he  endui*ed  hv  the  unforttma 
son  who  was  the  object  of  it 

*  DoiTt  let  us  make  mountains 
molehills,'  he  said.  *I  did  kiss 
tht^re  !  A  woman  pressing  the 
tiest  little  purse  you  ever  sav 
vour  hand,  and  wishinjr  vou 
hapj»y  returns  of  the  day  with  th« 
in  her  eyes ;  I  should  like  to 
what  else  was  to  1)6  done  but  t 
her.  Ah,  yes,  smooth  out  your 
j)aper  rej^ort,  and  have  anothei 
at  it !  She  did  rest  her  head  c 
shoulder,  poor  soul,  and  she  di 
"  O  A  melius,  I  thought  my  hea; 
turned  to  stone ;  feel  how  you 
niade  it  beat  !  "  When  I  remen 
what  she  had  told  me  in  the  b 
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Gk)d  I  almost  burst  out  cry- 
f — it  was  so  innocent  and  so 

beld  ont  his  hand  with  true 
.  cordiality.  'I  do  assure 
[  meant  no  harm/  he  said. 
it  grit  is  in  you,  and  no  mis- 
i  there  goes  the  newspaper!' 
1  up  the  slip  and  flung  it 
L 
ethoote  nodded  his  entire  ap- 

this  proceeding.     Amelius 
irith  his  story. 

Bar  the  end  now/  he  said.  '  If 
)wn  it  would  have  taken  so 
:ell — ^neyer  mind  !  We  got 
)  wood  at  last,  Mr.  Rufus ; 
ift  it  without  a  suspicion  that 
teen  watched.  I  was  prud- 
gh  (when  it  was  too  late, 
say)  to  suggest  to  her  that 
beUer  be  careful  for  the 
Instead  of  taking  it  seriously, 
led.  ''  Have  you  altered  your 
Qce  you  wrote  to  me ! "  I 
'To  be  sure  I  have,''  she 
Wh&SL  I  wrote  to  you  I  forgot 
ence  between  your  age  and 
foUiing  that  we  do  will  be 
iously.  I  am  afraid  of  their 
at  me,  Amelius ;  but  I  am 

nothing  else."  I  did  my 
undeceive  her.  I  told  her 
lat  people  unequally  matched 
-women  older  than  men,  as 
len  older  than  women — were 
nmonly  married  among  us. 
cil  only  looked  to  their  being 
d  in  other  ways,  and  declined 
3  itself  about  the  question  of 
lon't  think  I  produced  much 
le  seemed,  for  once  in  her 
*  thing,  to  be  too  happy  to 
>nd  the  passing  moment.  Be- 
ire  was  the  birthday  festival 
her  mind  from  dwelling  on 
id  fears  that  were  not  agree- 
sr.  And  the  next  day  there 
tier  event  to  occupy  our  atten- 
B  arrival  of  the  lawyer's  letter 
idon,  with  the  announcement 
.heritanoe  on  coming  of  age. 
iettled,  as  you  know,  that  I 
3 


was  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  to 
judge  for  myself ;  but  the  date  of  my 
departure  was  not  fixed.     Two  days 
later,  the  storm  that  had  been  gather- 
ing for  weeks  past  burst  on  us — we 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  coun- 
cil to  answer  for  an  infraction  of  the 
Rules.     Everything  that  I  have  con- 
fessed to  you,  and  some  things  besides 
that  I  have  kept  to  myself,  lay  for- 
mally inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
placed    on    the    council    table — and 
pinned  to   the   sheet  of    paper   was 
Mellicent's  letter  to  me,  found  in  my 
room.     I  took  the  whole   blame   on 
myself,   and'  insisted  on  being  con- 
fronted  with    the  unknown  person 
who  had  informed  against  u&     The 
council  met  this  by  a  question  : — ''  Is 
the   information,    in    any  particular, 
false?"     Neither  of  us  could   deny 
that  it  was,  in  every  particular,  true. 
Hearing  this,  the  council  decided  that 
there  was  no  need,  on  our  own  show- 
ing, to  confront  us  with  the  informer. 
From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never 
known   who   the  spy  waa     Neither 
Mellicent  nor  I  had  an  enemy  in  the 
Community.     The  girls  who  had  seen 
us  on  the  lake,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers who  had  met  us  together,  only 
gave  their  evidence  on  compulsion — 
and  even  then  they  prevaricated,  they 
were  so  fond  of  us  and  so  sorry  for  us 
After  waiting  a  day,  the  governing 
body    pronounced     their    judgment. 
Their  duty  was  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  Rulea     We  were  sentenced  to  six 
months'  absence  from  the  Community; 
to  return  or  not,  as  we  pleased.     A 
hard  sentence,  gentlemen — whatever 
we  may  think  of  it — to  homeless  and 
friendless  people,  to  the  Fallen  Leaves 
that  had  drifted  to  Tadmor.     In  my 
case  it  had  been  already  arranged  that 
I  was  to  leava     After  what  had  hap- 
pened, my  departure  was  made  com- 
pulsory in    four-and-twenty    hours ; 
and  I  was  forbidden  to  return,  until  the 
date  of  my  sentence  had  expired.     In 
Mellicent's  case  they  were  still  more 
strict.     They  would  not  trust  her  to 
travel  by  herself.     A  female  member 
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of  the  Community  was  apjjointed  to 
accomi>any  her  to  the  house  of  her 
married  sister  at  New  York  :  she  was 
ordered  to  l>e  ready  for  the  iournev 
by  sunrise  the  next  morning.  We 
both  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
object  of  this  was  to  prevent  our 
travelling  together.  They  might  have 
saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  ])ut- 
ting  obstacles  in  the  way.' 

*  So  far  as  Vou  were  concerned,  I 
suppose  1 '  said  Mr.  Hethcote. 

*  So  far  as  She  was  conceme<l  also,' 
Amelius  answered. 

*  How  did  she  take  it,  sir  V  Kufus 
inquired. 

*  With  a  composure  that  astonished 
us  all,'  said  Amelius.  *  We  had  an- 
ticipated tears  and  entreaties  for 
mercy.  She  stood  up  perfectly  calm, 
far  calmer  than  I  was,  with  her  head 
turned  towards  me,  and  her  eyes  rest- 
ing quietly  on  my  face.  If  you  can 
imagine  a  woman  whose  whole  being 
was  absorbed  in  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture ;  seeing  what  no  mortal  creature 
about  her  saw;  sustained  by  hopes  that 
no  mortal  creature  about  her  could 
share — you  may  see  her  as  I  did  when 
she  heard  her  sentence  pronounced. 
The  members  of  the  Community,  ac- 
customed to  take  leave  of  an  erring 
brother  or  sister  with  loving  and 
merciful  words,  were  all  more  or  less 
distressed  as  they  bade  her  farewell. 


Most  of  the  women  were  in 
thev  kissed  her.  They  said 
kind  words  to  her  over  and  o^ 
'  *  We  are  heartily  sorry  for  yoi 
shall  all  l>e  glad  to  welcome  y 
They  sang  our  customary 
parting — and  broke  down  b< 
got  to  the  end.  It  was  sfie 
soled  fh^ni !  Not  once  thi 
that  melancholy  ceremony, 
lose  her  strange  composure, 
mysterious  look.  I  was  ik 
say  farewell ;  and  I  own  I 
trust  myself  to  speak.  She 
hand  in  hers.  For  a  moii 
face  lighted  up  softly  with 
smile — then  the  strange  pr 
expression  flowed  over  her  a 
shadow  over  a  light.  Her 
looking  into  mine,  seemed  t 
yond  me.  She  spoke  low 
steady  tonea  **  Be  oomfoii 
lius ;  the  end  is  not  yet." 
her  hands  on  my  head,  an* 
down  to  her.  "  You  will  c 
to  me,"  she  whispered — ^ai 
me  on  the  forehead,  before 
When  I  looked  up  again, 
gone.  I  have  neither  sees 
heard  from  her  since.  It's 
gentlemen — and  some  of  ii 
tressed  me  in  the  telling.  ] 
away  for  a  minute  by  myself 
at  the  sea.' 


(To  he  continued.) 
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A    PARLIAMENTARY    STUDY. 


BY   J.    G.    BOURINOT. 


opening  of  Parliament  iu 
lada  has  always  been  a  State 
,  inyested  with  as  much 
B  the  circumstances  of  the 
ave  permitted.  Even  in  the 
lays  of  our  parliamentary 
'he  effort  was  made  to  imi- 
igh  necessarily  on  a  very 
iale,  the  ancient  forms  and 
lich  attend  the   oommence- 

aession  of  that  great  Legis- 
ich  is  the  prototype  of  all 
rative  assemblies  of  the  Eng- 
ing  communities  of  the 
f  we  go  back  to  the  latter 
e  eighteenth  century,  when 
islatures  assembled  for  the 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
r  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
find  an  illustration  of  the 
ve  character  of  our  parlia- 
institutions.  No  more  in- 
)r  important  episode  has  oc- 

our  history  than  the  first 
t  a  Canadian  Legislature  in 

people  were  at  last  repre- 
Bui  Assembly.  The  circum- 
ider  which  the  two  Legis- 
jt  were  necessarily  very  dif- 

the  two  provinces,  into 
inada  was  now  divided, 
tnada  had  a  population  of 
Ired  and  thirty  thousand 
;he  greater  part  French,  and 
;  many  men  of  ability  and 
Quebec  and  Montreal  wei*e 
towns,  containing  a  little 
istocracy,  led  by  the  ofiicials 
ry.  Upper  Canada  was  still 
BBS  of  forest,  and  the  onlv 
importance  were  Kingston 


and  Niagara.  Small  settlements  of 
English  and  Scotch,  chiefly  Loyalists, 
who  had  found  i*efuge  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence,  were 
scattered  in  the  most  favoured  locali- 
ties on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Ontaria 

The  older  condition  of  the  French 
Province'  consequently  permitted  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  in  1792,  to  be 
surrounded  with  those  circumstances 
of  show   and  ceremony  which  seem 
necessarily  connected  with  aristocratic 
and    monarchical   institutionBi      The 
city    where    the    first    Assembly   of 
Lower  Canada  met  was  one  of  great 
historic  interest     Only  a   few  years 
had  passed  since   the  JUwr^e-lys  of 
France  had  waved  over  the  Ch&teau 
St.  Louis,  where  had  assembled  many 
noble  and  ambitious  Frenchmen,  who 
had  their  dreams  of  a  French  Empire 
on  this  continent     The  massive  for- 
tifications, the  heavy  stone  buildings, 
and  the  quaint  gates,  that  crowded 
the    rugged   heights  of   the   ancient 
capital,  seemed  more  suited  to  some 
fastness  of  medisL'val  times  than  to  a 
city  amid  the  forests  of  a  new  coim- 
try.    The  very  buildings  in  which  the 
Government   transacted  its   business 
had  echoed  to  the  tread  of  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  priests  of  the  old  regime. 
The  civil  and  military  branches  of  the 
Government    then     occupied    apart- 
ments in  the  old  Chfiteau  St  Louis, 
elevated  on  the  brink  of  an  inaccessi- 
ble precipice,   whence  could  be  seen 
the  giant  river,  bearing  to  the  ocean 
the  tribute  of  the  great  lakes  of  the 
West,  and  destined  to  be  the  artery  of 
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a  splendid  counnercc.      <  )n    a   ruck y 
eminence,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  battery 
(and  close  to  Prescott  ( Jate,  en»ct(^d  in 
1797),    was    an    old    stone    Imildin*^, 
generally     known     as    the     Bishop's 
Palace.     Like   all    tht?  ancient  struc- 
tures of  (Quebec,  this  imildinjLj  had  no 
claims    to  elegjince  or  symmetry     of 
form,  although  much  lalmur  an<l  ex- 
pense had  been   bestowed  on  its  con- 
stnictioiL       The   architt^cts   appeare<l 
principally    to    have    had    in    view 
strength   and  durability,   and   not  to 
have  paid  much  regard  to  those  rules 
of  their  art  which  combine  grace  with 
utility.     The  chaj>el  of  this  building, 
situatetl  near  the  communication  with 
the  lower  town,  was  converted  into  a 
chamber,  in  w^hich  were  held  the  tirst 
meetings    of   the    representatives    of 
Lower  Canada.     On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, the  two  Houses  assembled  in 
their  respective  chamlx*rs  in  the  Old 
Palace,  in  obedience  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  Major-General  Alured  Clarke, 
who  acted  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
the  absence  of  the  Governor-General, 
Lord    Dorchester.     Those   were    not 
times  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  Can- 
ada,  and    consequently   we    have  no 
such  full  account  of  the  proceedings  on 
that  memorable  occasion  as  we  would 
have  in  these  days.   But  we  find  from 
the  official  records  that  the  ceremony 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional usages  of  the  British  par- 
liamentary  system.     We   can   easily 
imagine,  too,  that  the  pageant  had  all 
those  attributes  of  noise  and  glitter 
that  please  the  masses.     The  cannon 
thundered    from    the    batteries    that 
crowned  the  heights,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  King  drove  up  in  state  and 
passed  through  .the  lines  of  the  guard 
of  honour  into  the  Legislative  Council 
chamber.      Here  was  assembled  that 
brilliant  array  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
which  has  always  attended  such  state 
ceremonies  wherever   an    English  or 
Colonial  Parliament  has  met  Among 
the  officers  who  surrounded  the  throne 
on  that  occasion,  was  probably  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 


who  was  in  command  of  the  7t 
Fusiliers,  then  stationed  in 
caj »i  tal.  On  so  momentous  an  ( 
no  doul»t  the  assemblage  w« 
and  comprise<l  all  tlie  notabi 
English  and  French  society, 
were  the  jealousies  and  rivali 
divided  the  two  elements  of  t 
lation — ^^jealousies  largely  fosi 
the  domineeiing  spirit  of  the  oJ 
yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
this  occasion  a  l^etter  feeling  a 
all  classes.  The  French  Of 
saw,  in  the  concession  of  an  Ai 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  jw 
to  a  share  in  the  govern meni 
country,  and  felt  more  dis] 
meet  on  friendly  terms  the 
speaking  classes.  The  two 
comprist^d  not  a  few  men,  who 
lies  had  long  been  associated 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  Chausf 
Lery,  De  Longueuil,  De  Boiic 
De  Salaberrv,  La  Valti-ie  and 
blave,  were  among  the  names  t 
of  the  old  regime,  and  gave  agi 
to  the  French  Canadians  th 
i^ace  and  religion  were  at  las 
sented  in  the  legislative  halls 
country. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  Bisho 
ace,  among  the  rocks  of  old 
and  visit  another  scene,  much  1 
in  its  surroundings,  but  equal 
acteristic  of  the  country  as  it  i 
equally  eloquent  in  the  lesson 
teaches.  In*  Quebec,  the  dese 
of  the  Normans  and  Bretoni 
France,  had  opened  the  first 
a  political  drama  which,  in  i 
stages,  would  illustrate  the  s 
of  an  impulsive  and  generouE 
for  free  institutions  as  well  i 
ability  to  understand  parliai 
government.  Whilst  the  FreD 
adians  were  thus  engaged  in  th 
tory  stage  of  their  political  hisi 
pass  on  to  the  wilderness  proi 
Upper  Canada,  where  their 
colonists  were  also  called  to  8h< 
ability  for  managing  their  i 
affairs  in  a  legislature  compoaiM 
Housea     The  theatre  in  wl 
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Canadian  had  to  act,  bad  none 
ittributes  of  historic  interest 
arrounded  the  first  legislature 
er  Canada.  The  little  village 
irk  was  but  a  humble  settle- 

I  the  confines  of  civilization; 
nas  here  that  Gk)vemor  Simcoe 
to  open  his  first  Legislature 
he  new  constitution.  Across 
d  river  was  the  territory  of  the 
public,  which  was  entering  on 
experiment  of  government  in 
with  that  just  set  in  operation 
mUl  Newark  was  the  most 
Bnt  place  in  which  to  assemble 

II  and  scattered  population  of 
rtem  province.  But  if  the 
fas  unpretentious  in  its  archi- 

appearance,  its  natural  sur- 
KS  had  much  to  attract  the  eye. 
r  of  the  mighty  cataract  was 
L  calm  summer  day&  Below 
age  rushed  the  dark  river, 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
t  far  beyond.  Within  sight  of 
ivalled  river,  the  little  Parlia- 
XJpper  Canada  assembled  for 
time,  in  a  small  frame  build- 
lort  distance  from  the  village. 
»ut  a  mean  Parliament  House, 
d  with  the  massive  pile  which 
een  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
;  and  yet  each  was  appro- 
1  its  way.  The  Bishop's  Palace 
9d  an  old  community,  which 
9d  at  the  conquest  of  the  larger 
America,  and  had  ax^tually  laid 
dations  of  an  Empire:  the  little 
re  cabin  of  Newark  was  a  fit 
lihe  ruggedness  and  newness  of 
I  colonial  life.  The  axe  was 
\  amid  the  forests,  and  only 
I  there,  through  a  vast  wilder- 
lid  be  seen  the  humble  clear- 
be  pioneer.  But  nevertheless — 

I  TudiBMnto  of  Empire  here, 
fen  pl«etic,  itIU  and  warm, 
e  dMoe  of  «  mighty  world, 
PTm  rounding  into  form. 

t  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 

M  nations  yet  to  be, 

M  tnt  low  wash  of  waves,  where  Mxtn 

Bb>U  roll  a  human  eee.' 

tt  unpretentious  building  Gov- 


ernor Simcoe  met  his  Legislature  on  a 
day  in  the  early  autumn  of  1792.  We 
have  nft  account  of  the  ceremonies  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  we  gather  from  the 
official  records  that  the  Session  was 
opened  with  the  usual  speech,  which 
was  duly  reported  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  McDon- 
nell, of  Glengarry,  and  immediately 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  yeomanry  of  the  wes- 
tern province.  It  b  said  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  representatives 
were  forced  to  leave  their  confined 
chamber  and  finish  their  work  under 
the  trees  before  the  door.  The  only 
description  we  have  of  an  opening  in 
those  early  days,  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  traveller.  We  learn  from  the 
Duke  de  Liancourt,  who  visited  Can- 
ada in  1795,  that  the  Governor  some- 
times found  it  very  difficult  to  get  his 
legislators  together.  'The  whole  re- 
tinue of  the  Governor,'  wrote  the 
Duke,  *  consisted  in  a  guard  of  fifty 
men  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  Draped 
in  silk,  he  entered  the  hall  with  the 
hat  on  his  head,  attended  by  his  ad- 
jutant and  his  two  secretaries.  The 
two  members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil present  gave,  by  their  Speaker,  no- 
tice of  the  coming  of  the  Gfovemor  to 
the  Assembly.  Five  members  of  the 
latter  having  appeared  at  the  bar,  the 
Governor  delivered  a  speech,  modelled 
after  that  of  the  King,  in  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  political  idBTairs  of  Europe, 
on  ihe  treatv  concluded  with  the  Uni- 
ted  States  (Jay's  Treaty),  which  he 
mentioned  in  expressions  very  favour- 
able to  the  Union ;  and  on  the  peculiar 
affiiirs  of  Canada.'  If  the  attendance 
was  small  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  were  many  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome  before  the  two 
Houses  could  assemble  in  obedience  to 
the  Governor's  proclamation.  The 
seven  Legislative  councillors  and  six- 
teen members  who  represented  a  popu- 
lation of  only  20,000  souls,  were  scat- 
tered at  very  remote  points,  and  could 
only  find  their  way  at  times  in  canoes 
and  slow  sailing  craft.     Nor   must  it 
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be  foi-gotten  that  in  those  early  days 
of  colonization  men  had  the  stem  ne- 
cessities of  existence  to  consitle^  before 
all  things  else.  However  urgent  the 
call  to  public  duty,  the  harvest  must 
be  gathered  in  before  laws  ct>uld  be 
made.  In  the  latter  ]»art'of  the  eight- 
(^entli  century  it  was  not  considered 
below  the  dignity  of  a  sj)eech  to  refer 
to  the  great  event  of  the  Oana^lian 
year  in  these  terms.  *  T  call  you  to- 
gether at  an  early  period,  in  the  hofM^ 
that  vou  mav  be  able  to  tinish  the 
business  of  the  Session  before  the 
commencement  of  your  approaching 
harvest.' 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Legislature  was  opene<l  in 
the    two    ]>rovinces,   representing  the 
two  distinct  races  of  the    |>opulatioiL 
Humble  as  were  the  V)eginningB  in  the 
little  Parliament  House  of  Newark,  vet 
we  can  see  from  their  pi'oceedings  that 
the  men,  then  called  to  do  the  public 
business,  wei-e  of  practical  habits,  and 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  time  in  a  new 
country ;    for   they   only  sat  for   five 
weeks  and  passed  the  same  number  of 
bills  that  it  took  seven  months  at  Que- 
bec to  pass.     As  resj)ects  adherence  to 
coiTect  parliamentaiT  forms,  the  larger 
legislature  must  take  the  precedence 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
its  existence.     Accoi'ding  to  the  manu- 
script copy  of  the  journals  of  the  Up- 
per Canada  House,  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ot- 
tawa, the  Assembly  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  election  of  Speaker  with- 
out obtaining  first  permission  from  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  as  was 
done   in   Quebec  in    accordance  with 
strict    constitutional    practice.       The 
ceremony  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Legislature  of  1792  in  Quebec  is  al- 
most  identical    with    that  which    we 
witness  at  the  opening  of  every  new 
Parliament  in  the  Legislative  Halls  of 
Ottawa.     But  now  the  buildings  are 
palatial  compared  with  the  Parliament 
Houses  of  old  times,  and  nearly  three 

'  •f 

hundred  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
gather  from  a  vast  country  only  bound- 


ed by  two  r>cenns,  while  a  d 

the  Sovereign  sit«  near  the 

[t  is  very  noteworthy  thi 

r«»sentiitives  of   Lower    Cai 

were    mainly    French,   shoii 

vrry  outset,  have  adopted 

procedure,  Imsed   on   that 

experience   of  the    Imperu 

ment    had  provetl,   in  the 

centuries,  to  be  best  adapt 

orderly  conduct  of  debate  a 

rapid    despatch    of    public 

One  of  the  firat  resolutions 

the  Legislative  Assembly  w 

lowing  : — *  That  as  the  As 

Lower  Canada  is  constitute! 

model  and  image  of  the  Par! 

( Treat  Britain,  it  is  wise  a 

and    necessary  to   the  righ 

people  that  this   House  ob 

follow,  as  nearly  as  ciitiumst 

permit,  the  rules,  orders,  a 

of  the  Commons  House  of  P 

of  (ireat  Britain.'     From  tl 

this  the  same  principle  hasj 

Legislative  Assemblies  of  ( 

conform    as  nearly  as  prac 

the  parliamentary  regulatu 

parent   State.     In    1841    a 

when  a  Canadian  Parliamei 

the  first  time  under  new  com 

the  resolution  of  1792  was 

of  the  new  standing  orden 

for  the  guidance  of  the  Hoiii 

many    differences    have     n 

arisen  in  practice  during  tl 

six  years  our  Parliaments  \ 

sitting  ;  some  of  these  difiei 

not  in  the  direction  of  impro' 

that,  for  instance,  which  do 

quire  members  to  be  sworn 

table  with  the  Speaker  in  th 

while   others,  again,  have  i 

simplify  forms  and  to  forwa 

business. 

When  an  Englishman,  fam 
the  Imperial  House,  looks  doi 
first  time  on  the  Canadian  ( 
he  will  at  once  recognize  the 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  as 
where  the  most  essential  Brit 
and  usages  are  still  obflerv 
Speaker  and  the  three  clerks 
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eSy  the  gilded  mace  on  the  table, 
geant-at-arms  in  his  official 
id  sword,  take  him  back  to  St 
I'ly  where  for  ages  a  similar 
«  been  presented.  He  will  see 
s  from  the  €k>vemor-General 
down  with  due  solemnity,  and 
se  obey  the  command  and  flock 
Itaonslj,  just  as  they  are  wont 
and,  to  tlie  bar  of  the  Upper 
r,  where  His  Excellency  will 
bhem  of  the  reasons  for  sum- 
them.  Ashe  follows  the  busi- 
i  debates  of  the  two  Houses, 
ecognize  the  existence  of  many 
town  "Standing  Orders  which 
len  on  the  records  of  Parlia- 
r  oentoriea  He  will  observe 
8  respect  for  the  authority  of 
ir  which  is  a  distinguishing 
the  Commons  of  England,  and 
I  that  the  rules  of  delMLte  which 
nded  to  preserre  decorum,  to 
all  personalities,  and  to  con- 
mbers  to  the  question,  are 
Uy  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ouse. 

in  the  arrangements  of  the 
•8  the  English  visitor  wiU  find 
narked  difierenoa  Not  only 
SBgEsh  House  a  confined,  un- 
ible  chamber,  but  it  is  not  ar- 
!or  the  convenience  of  mem- 
8  the  Canadian  House.  The 
ent  building  at  Ottawa  is  in- 
admirable  illustration  of  the 
of  the  oountiy  since  the  days 
Bsentatives  sat  in  the  humble 
x>ttage  at  Newark.  In  the 
Chamber,  members  have  no 
ir  seats,  excepting  the  mem- 
ihe  Ministry  ;  but  if  a  member 
at  at  prayers,  he  may  atfix  a 
^e  place  he  has  occupied,  and 
obtain  a  right  for  that  sitting. 
m  the  earliest  days  of  Cana- 
rliamentary  History,  every  at- 
has  been  paid  to  the  comfort 
ivenience  of  the  members  of 
Houses,  so  that  now  the  Par- 
House  at  Ottawa  is  not  only 
bheatre  of  political  action,  but 
did  Club   House,  with  its  lib- 


rary, post-oifice,  restaurant,  smoking 
and  reading  rooms,  and  with  a  crowd 
of  pages  and  messengers  ever  ready 
to  do  a  member's  bidding.     If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Commons  wishes  to 
write  a  letter  he  must  go  to  the  lib- 
rary or  an  adjoining  room ;  but  in  Can- 
ada a    comfortable   cushioned   chair 
and  convenient  desk  are  allotted  to 
every    representative.       The    Lower 
Canada  Assembly   was   the   first   to 
make  a  move  in  this  direction,  by  re- 
solving in  the  Session  of  1801,   'That 
for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the 
members  of  this  House  it  is  ex|)edient 
and   necessary  to  cause   desks  to  be 
made  on  each  side  of  the  House.'  The 
arrangement  was  found  so  convenient 
in  practice  that  it  has  been  continued 
ever  since,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  vicissitudes   or  changes  in  our 
parliaments  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.     In  a  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell  during  1841,  the  year  of  the 
Union,   Lord   Sydenham   thought  it 
worth  while  to  allude  to  this  arrange- 
ment, though  in  a  decidedly  satirical 
vein  :  *  I  have  really  a  very  fair  house 
for  the  Assembly  and  Council  to  meet 
in ;  and  the  accommodation  would  be 
thought  splendid  by  our  members  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons.   Bvi 
th€  fellows  iji  these  Colonics  have  been 
spoUt  by  all  sorts  of  luxuries — large 
arm  chairs,  desks  with  stationery  befnre 
each  member,  a7id  Heaven  knows  what  ! 
So  I  suppose  they  will  complain.      The 
house  I  lodge  in  is  really  a  very  nice 
one — or  rather  will  be  when  finished, 
which  will  just  fit  the  arrival  of  my 
successor,  and  the  public  offices  are  far 
better  than  at  Toronto  or  Montreal. 
But  the  confusion  of  the  move  is  tre- 
mendoua' 

In  the  closing  sentence  of  what  was 
evidently  a  confidential  communica- 
tion from  a  nobleman,  not  altogether 
pleaseil  with  the  outspoken,  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Canadian  Statesmen,  he 
alludes  to  a  stnte  of  things  which  old 
officials  and  parliamentarians  will  feel- 
ingly descnl)e.  The  Parliaments  of 
Canada  have  been  exposed  to  as  many 
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viciasitiules  as  a  ln)ii8olioliW  wIjo  lias 
always  lived  in  rent<?«l  housesj  and 
from  fii'e  or  other  causes  been  obliged 
to  move  time  and  a<j:ain.  The  liOwtT 
Canada  Legislature  reniaine«l  for  some 
forty  yeai-K  in  the  same  place,  ant  I  in 
this  respect  was  more  fortunate  than 
the  Legislature  of  the  west^^m  province, 
which  had  not  only  to  move  from 
Niagara  to  York,  but  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  suffer  from  war 
and  fire.  The  first  legislative  halls  in 
Toronto — a  comnuxlious  though  un- 
pretentious wooden  y)uilding — were 
situate  in  the  Miist,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  jail,  and  weie  bunied  do>*ni  in 
18L3,  by  the  American  soldiery  ;  and 
the  Legislature  found  temporaiy  ac- 
commotlation  in  a  building  on  Wel- 
lington street,  which  has  since  disap- 
peared in  the  march  of  improvements. 
A  brick  building,  plain  in  its  ap]>ear- 
ance,  was  b\iilt  in  the  same  locality, 
but  it  also  was  burned,  though  acci- 
dentally, during  1824,  and  the  Legis- 
lature was  obliged  to  meet  in  the 
General  Hospital,  in  King  street,  un- 
til the  construction  of  the  present 
houses  on  Simcoe  Place,  looking  to- 
wards the  Bay.  In  1 84 1 ,  Lord  Syden- 
ham chose  Kingston  as  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  Parliament  sat 
for  several  years  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital— a  handsome  structure,  very  con- 
venient for  the  purpose,  as  the  Gover- 
nor has  infoiTOed  us  in  the  letter  we 
have  just  quoted — until  the  orders 
came  for  a  removal  to  Montreal,  where 
accommodation  was  found  in  a  large 
building,  known  as  the  St  Anne's 
Market;  but  hardly  liad  the  offices 
l)een  comfortably  settled  than  the 
houses  were  destroyed  during  the 
memorable  riots  of  1849.  The  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly  met,  on  the  morning 
after  the  &re,  in  the  hall  of  the  Bon- 
seoours  Market ;  and  the  former  then 
fiitted  about  from  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  to  Freemason's  HalL  Then 
some  buildings  were  temix>rarily  leased 
in  Dalhousie  Square ;  but  the  result 
of  the  troubles  of  1849  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to 


Tomnto,  and  the  commence 
tlie  exjiensivt^  and  inconveni 
tern  of  nomadic  |>arliament 
Legislatiire  met  in  the  veiyu: 
tious  buildings  in  Front  stree 
it  remaintMl  iintil  1852,  whe 
moved  to  the  City  of  Quebe 
the  old  Bishop's  Palace  had 
large  additions  and  improve 
the  most  conspicuous  oiTiame 
a  sort  of  Mambrino's  helmc 
formeil  a  dome  on  the  root 
sort  of  fatality  seemed  to  hfl 
the  Legislature,  The  build 
destroved  bv  ^re  on  the  first 
ruary,  1854,  and  strange  to 
same  fate  overtook  the  Grey  1 
building  which  was  being  fitte 
legislative  ])urpose8  ;  and  the 
were  forced  to  meet  in  th 
Hall,  until  the  old  Parliamer 
was  rebuilt  Then  another 
in  1 856  to  Toronto,  where  it 
ally  decided  to  discontinue  th 
bulating  system,  and  have  a 
ent  seat  of  government  Bv 
meantime  whilst  the  parliame 
ings  were  in  the  course  of  com 
at  Ottawa,  the  Govenunent 
move  once  more  to  Quebec, 
remained  from  1860  to  the 
1866,  when  the  L^islature  ai 
for  the  first  time  in  the  ne? 
ment  Buildings,  overlooking  t 
river  of  the  Ottawa.  At  last 
ment  and  its  ofiicers,  after  : 
century  of  fiittings,  found  rest 
experience  since  1841  had  nc 
to  make  them  advocates  of  so 
a  life.  A  Government  could 
tainly — 

'  FoKl  their  tenia  like  the  Arab 
Aiifl  08  Rilently  Rteal  sway.* 

All  this,  however,  by  the 
pai«nthe8i;  ;  we  m^  retan 
desultory  review  of  legislativ 
dure.  The  Canadian  Parliai 
kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
progress,  conservative  thong 
always  been  in  preserving  <j 
ing  orders  and  usages.  V 
little  of  the  assertion  of  its  ri 
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^  as  in  the  old  times  when 
jtte  and  others  were  summoned 
id  again,  and  frequently  piin- 
or  alleged  libels  on  the  Parlia- 
>r  its  members.  We  cannot 
i  it  possible  that  the  present 
of  Commons  would  resort  to 
reme  measures  which  the  L^s- 
Assemblj  took  in  the  case  of 
ristie,  member  for  Gaspe,  in 
trmy  days  of  Lower  Canada. 
1  not  be^  guilty  of  any  ofTence 
xmld  properly,  under  a  correct 
station  of  parliamentary  law, 
(femed  into  a  breach  of  privi- 
nd  yet  he  was  expelled  several 
ind  declared  ineligible  to  serve 
iament  In  this  illegal  exer- 
authorify,  however,  the  Lower 
Assembly  only  followed  the 
id  example  set  them  in  the  fa- 
lse of  Wilkes,  who  was  also  ex- 
md  declared  ineligible,  though 
lent  has  no  right  to  declare  a  dis- 
onknown  to  die  law.  It  is  true 
ces  are  still  made  in  the  House 
les  in  the  newspapers,  and  mem- 
Bvery  apt  to  take  ofTence  at 
tunentSy  and  to  seize  an  oppor- 
to  answer  them  in  an  irr^ular 
Bat  now-a-days  publishers  or 
are  very  rarely  called  to  the 
)nly  two  cases  have  occurred 
867,  in  which  motions  have 
ade  in  connection  with  news- 
ritieism&  One  case  was  that 
■ional  translator  who  attacked 
rench  members  in  an  Ottawa 
;  he  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
en  he  had  acknowledged  that 
the  editor,  the  Speaker  very 
y  suspended  him.  In  the  case 
^t  John  Freeman,  in  187«3,  the 
which  had  given  such  deep 
was  read  at  the  table,  and  a 
ion  in  censure  adopted  by  a 
"ote ;  but  no  motion  for  a  rep- 
was  made  as  in  the  matter  of 
'Connell — the  English  prece- 
hich  was  followed  on  this  occa- 
The  sense  of  the  Canadian  and 
1  House  of  Commons  is  now 
d  to  taking  notice  of  newspaper 


attacks  in  any  way.  If  a  member  in 
England  wishes  to  refer  to  a  sharp 
criticism  or  libel,  he  must  bring  it  up 
regularly,  have  it  read  at  the  table, 
and  then  make  a  motion  in  reference 
to  it ;  but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
answer  it  under  the  guise  of  one  of 
those  personal  explanations  on  which 
gi*eat  latitude  is  always  given  to  a 
member.  A  libel  must  l>e  an  attack 
on  a  member  in  his  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  in  connection  witii  his  duties 
as  a  member;  otherwise  the  House 
will  not  consider  it  a  matter  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
well  stated  in  the  following  words  the 
sentiment  that  now  governs  public 
men  in  such  matters : — *  If  unjust 
charges  of  this  kind  are  made^-as 
from  time  to  time  they  will  be  made, 
considering  the  haste  and  heat  with 
which  the  articles  in  the  journals  are 
of  necessity  produced — they  inflict  no 
real  injury  upon  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed.  Now,  I  think  it 
is  far  better  for  this  House,  and 
for  its  members,  to  take  their  stand 
upon  the  consciousness  of  their  endea- 
vours to  do  their  duty,  and  of  the 
knowledge  that  that  endeavour  is  duly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, who  do  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact 
in  reading  the  intemperate  expres- 
sions which  occasionally  find  their 
way  into  the  newspapers.' 

In  old  times,  the  presentation  of 
an  Address  to  the  Governor-General 
was  a  much  more  formal  ceremony 
than  it  is  at  present.  As  soon  as  an 
Address  had  been  agreed  to,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor by  the  whole  House.  In  the 
Journals  of  Lower  Canada  for  1792, 
we  find  that  the  House  came  to  this 
resolution  on  the  first  occasion  of  its 
pi-eseuting  an  Address  in  answer  to  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne  : — *  The 
House  is  unanimous  that  the  Speaker 
set  out  at  noon,  preceded  by  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  bearing  the  mace,  that 
the  members  follow  to  the  C^hateau 
St  Louis,  where  Mr.  Speaker  will 
rea<l  the  Address,  after  which  a  mem- 
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her*  will  votvl  xho  saiin'  in  Knixlisli— - 
that  tlio  Clork  <!(>  follow  tli<'  Hmisrnt 
some  <listaiu''('  in  nin»*  ot"  immmI.  ami 
that  the  House  «lo  rotnrii  in  the  s;iin»' 
order.'  At  the  hnm*  appoint •'»!  liy 
the  GovenioHionerai  the  IIonseB 
woulil  adjoiini  <Iiirint^  ph*:iMire,  :jn«l 
attend  His  Ex«"ellen<-v,  i;en»T:illv  in 
the  Executive  <  V>uinil  Chaniher,  hut 
sometimes  at  (lovernnient  House. 
The  Asseinhly,  with  the  SpeaktM-. 
would  set  out  in  farriaL'<'s  tt^tlie  plaet? 
of  meeting,  and,  on  hein^a<iniittedintr) 
the  presence  of  His  Kxeelleney,  the 
Speaker  woidd  rt'a<l  tlie  A<ldre8s  in 
the  two  lan^uau'es.  and  the  <iovernor- 
(reneral  would  give  an  appropriate  re- 
ply ;  an«l  th<'  House  would  retire.  Tn 
ease  of  a  joint  Address  from  the 
(.'ouncil  and  Aasemhly,  th<*  Speak ei-s 
of  the  two  Houses  would  prot^ee<l  in 
state  to  the  phu-e  of  meeting,  and 
would  enter,  side  ))y  side,  mU)  the 
presence  of  the  riovernor-(  Jtjneral  : 
and  then  tlie  Pi-esident  or  Speaker  of 
the Lc^gislative  ( Council  wouhi  read  the 
Address.  <.)n  returning  to  their 
respective  Chambers,  the  Speakers 
would  always  communicate  the  reply 
of  which  thev  liad  received  a  eoi>v  on 
leaving  the  presence  of  the  ( Jovernor- 
General.  On  such  occasions  the  Leg- 
islative councillors  would  be  in  full 
<lre8s,  as  is  the  case  now^  with  Senatoi*8 
when  His  Excellency  op(?iis  or  pro- 
rogues Parliament.  The  members  of 
the  Assembly  couhi  be  present  in  ordi- 
iiaiy  attire-  in  accordance  with  an 
old  parliamentary  usage.  This  formal 
practice  with  respect  to  the  Address 
■continued  up  to  l^<^^7,  when  the  moi^e 
convenient  coui"se  was  adopted  of  pre- 
.senting  such  Addresses  by  memlw^rs 
of  the  Privy  Council  ;  and  the  answer 
of  His  Excellency  is  brought  down  in 
the  Bhap<^  of  a  Message,  which,  like 
all  messages  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
is  read  with  the  mend>ers  standing 
and  \incovered. 

The   mode    of   communicati<ui    he- 


Mr.  Paiirt,  tlu'  first  S|H.':ikrr,   (•••ulii   not  ^peak 
.KiiHli'«l.. 


t\\e«'n  the  two  Houses  has  alwi  uiider- 
irnrie    considenibh»    ehange    with  th" 
viru  tif  :is.si sting  the  progifi*  of  pul- 
!  i  e  h n  si  n es.'i.      M essages  w e re  f *  >rnierl) 
Taken  to  the  Upper  Chamber  I 'V  onf 
or   iiion*   mejubers  of   the  Assembly, 
but   for  sonn?  years  |>a8t  all  bills,  ad- 
di-esse's  and  resolutions  have  been  car- 
ried in  a  less  formal  way  by  theClerb 
of    the    two    Houses    (or  MasteiB  iii 
<'hancerv,  as    tht^v  are  calletl  in  the 
S(Miate),  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  busi- 
ness that  mav  l>e  uuiler  consideratioii. 
The  only  message  which  can  interrupt 
a  matter  under  debate  is  one  from  the 
(iovernor-(jenenil.      For    instance,  it 
will  he  remembered  tliatMr.  Macken- 
zie  was  8f)eaking  to  a  motion  on  tbe 
memorable  1 3th  August,  1  i<73,  when 
the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  presented 
himself  at  the  door,  and  was  at  once 
admitte<l  :   and    the   result    was  Mr. 
S|K^aker,  not  having  formally  propoeed 
the  motion  from   the  chair,   it  could 
not   appear    in  the  journals  ;  for  all 
debate  was  terminated,  and  the  House 
was  l»ound  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  His  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  then  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice  of   his   constitutional   advisers. 
Kor  have  (-onferences  l)een  held  be 
tween  the  two  Houses  for  many  yew*. 
Tn  case  of  a  difierence  of  opinion  on  a 
bill,  it   is   usual  to  communicate  the 
reasons  for  disagreeing  or  acUiering  ♦** 
amendments.     If  neither  House  ^* 
yield  in  the  matter,  the  bill  will  dro|» 
-  -the  Pacitic  Railway  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion,  for  instance — and  no  conference 
could  do    more   in    the   direction  of 
bringing  about  an  aiTangement  than 
the  present  simple  system  of  making 
known  the  arguments  which  influence 
each  House  in  the  course  it  may  take. 
The  relations  between  the  two  Houses 
are    now  on    so   satisfactory  a  Imub, 
com])areil   with  the  old  times  of  con- 
stant  conflict,   that   the  Senate  will 
oidy  reject  a  bill  for  what  it  believes 
to  be  sound  I'easons  of  public  policy. 
There  will    always  exist   in  a  populu 
branch  of   the  Legislature  a  certain 
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jealousy  of  a  House  which 
d  by  the  Crown,  and  a  dia- 
estrain  its  power  and  influ- 
as  practicable.  It  is  not 
jver,  that  the  Commons  in 
rill  show  Uie  irritability — 
',  the  bad  manners — that 
in  Assembly  exhibited  in 
an  Act  providing  for  the 
the  salaries  of  the  officers 
Jature,  and  for  the  indem- 
'  members  was  amended  in 
tive  Council,  by  striking 
se  paying  the  members  out 
ral  revenues.  When  the 
iyed  back  by  the  Assembly, 
f  the  Council  in  amending 
1  (an  irregular  proceeding 
t  of  the  Council),  was  re- 
e  House,  and  the  obnoxious 
as  seized  by  a  member  and 
ked  out  of  the  chamber. 
s  matter  the  Assembly  had 
cedents  before  them ;  for 
ve  bills  in  old  times  been 
usly  torn  and  tossed  over 
f  the  English  Commons, 
kve  been  actually  kicked, 
passed  out  of  the  House, 
ding  this  paper,  let  me  il- 
mode  of  conducting  public 
en  the  session  is  well  ad- 
Uie  paper  is  crowded  with 
lotions  of  a  very  miscel- 
■acter.  When  three  o'clock 
loon  has  come  the*  Speaker 
House,  preceded  by  the 
arms^ththemaoeonhis 
Qd  followed  by  the  Clerk 
'ks  Assistant  The  Speak- 
le  chair  under  a  green 
wtly  below  the  Reporters' 
Clerks  seat  themselves  at 
the  table,  the  Sergeant 
lace  at  the  foot,  where  it 
.ins  whilst  the  House  is  in 
len  the  Speaker  soon  calls 
id  proceeds  to  read  the 
a  printed  form,  whilst  the 
ind  up  and  reiDiiin  uncov- 
ers over,  the  Speaker  or- 
the  doors  be  opened/'  un- 
ecessarv   to  disoiiss   8onu» 


matter  of  internal  economy  or  privilege 
with  closed  galleries.  Petitions  are 
then  presented  by  each  member  stand- 
ing up  and  simply  stating  the  prayer 
or  substance  ;  and  now  is  the  time  to 
see  what  public  question  is  attracting 
general  attention  out  of  doora  Next 
comes  the  reception  of  petitions  pre- 
sented two  days  previously.  This  is 
a  purely  formal  matter,  confined  to 
reaiding  the  endorsement  made  on  each 
petition  of  the  subject  matter.  Per- 
haps a  petition  contains  a  direct  ap- 
plication for  money,  or  is  otherwise 
irregular,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  re- 
ceived, and  the  reason  is  duly  entered 
on  the  journals.  Reports  from  Com- 
mittees are  next  brought  up  and  read 
at  the  table  in  the  two  languages,  un- 
less the  House  dispenses  with  the  read- 
ing which  is  usually  done  when  the 
document  is  very  lengthy.  Motions 
are  next  called  by  the  Speaker,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  bills  are  introduced, 
and  formal  or  unopposed  motions 
made,  with  great  rapidity.  Perhaps 
a  member  tries  to  introduce  a  private 
bill,  or  forgets  that  he  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  standing  orders,  or 
hopes  to  pass  some  little  insidious  mo- 
tion, which  has  far  more  in  it  than  aj)- 
pears  on  the  surface ;  but  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  is  stopped 
by  the  S]>eaker,  whose  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  irregularity.  Routine 
business  over,  if  it  is  not  a  Government 
day,  questions  are  probably  next  in 
order,  and  each  member  rises  as  the 
Speaker  names  him  in  his  turn,  and 
reads  from  the  paper  before  him.  The 
question  cannot  contain  any  opinion 
or  argumentative  matter,  but  must  be 
terse  and  succinct  The  answer  is  also 
short  and  emphatic,  unless  indeed  the 
member  of  the  Government,  whose 
province  it  is  to  give  the  required  in- 
formation, finds  it  necessary  to  go  into 
some  details  in  order  to  explain  the 
matter  thoroughly  ;  and  under  such 
cii'cumstances  the  House  will  always 
permit  considerable  latitude ;  but  in 
no  case  will  any  general  discussion  be 
permitted.      Notices  of  motions  will 
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|)i*obal»ly  coine  next,  ami  mciiilMM-s 
commence  to  ask  the  ( lovernmeiu  for 
])apers  and  returns  on  every  ]>os.sible 
subject,  whicli  may  interest  H*^r  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  lie«(e8  in  Canada  mo- 
tions relative  to  Mrs.  Mur])hy's  cow 
or  pig,  killed  on  the  (iovernment  rail- 
ways, will  be  found  alongside  of  mo- 
tions asking  for  ohangeii  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Eacli  member  must  l»e 
i*eady  with  his  motion,  or  else  it  will 
disappear  fi*om  the  list.  The  work 
that  these  motions  entail  on  the  (lov- 
emment  Departments  is  something 
enormous,  as  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  300  Ad- 
dresses and  Ordei-s  are  passed  in  some 
sessions  ;  many  of  them  requiring  «lays 
and  weeks  of  investigation,  and  thou- 
sands of  pages  to  answer.  If  it  is  a 
Crovemment  day,  the  orders  will  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  routine  business 
is  over,  but  almost  invariably,  as  soon 
as  the  Speaker  din^cts  the  Clerk  to 
read  the  orders,  some  member  will 
rise  and  put  a  question  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  relation  to  the  state  of  public 
business,  or  some  matter  of  immediate 
interest ;  and  when  this  is  answered,  al- 
ways very  briefly,  for  no  discussion  is 
permitted,  as  such  questions  or  remarks 
are  only  made  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  the  Clerk  proceetls  to  call 
out  the  item  indicated  by  a  Minister, 
If  the  order  is  for  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill,  the  Minister  in  charge  will 
proceed  to  move  on  the  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  its  provis- 
ions ;  and  a  lengthy  discussion  will 
probably  follow,  as  this  is  the  stage  for 
debating  the  principle.  If  the  Grov- 
emment  is  anxious  to  go  into  Supply, 
the  order  is  read  by  the  Clerk,  and 
the  Speaker  will  propose  the  usual 
motion,  *  Shall  I  now  leave  the  chair 
that  the  House  may  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  of  Supply?'  Then  the 
Finance  Minister  looks  up  anxiously 
to  see  what  is  in  store  for  him  ;  whe- 
ther he  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  into 
Committee,  or  whether  some  member 
has  a  motion  in  amendment  to  pro- 
pose ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  opportu- 


nities  which  parliamentary  i 
giv«?u  to  members  to  bring 
(]uestion  of  grievance  So 
are  the  interruptions  to  mo 
Committee  in  the  English  C 
that  session  after  session  me 
(rovemment  have  considered 
some  means  cannot  be  devisee 
itating  the  proceeding  of  g 
Suj>ply.  If  any  one  takes  ti 
of  reading  the  report  of  the  C 
on  Public  Business  of  1878,  h 
how  difficult  it  is  to  restraii 
stitutional  right  of  discussi 
ances  in  this  way.  In  the  ' 
House,  it  cannot  be  said, 
same  difficulty  exists  ;  for  the 
made  at  this  ^tage  are  comp 
few  in  number  and  confinec 
most  part  to  questions  of  im 
If  the  (rovemment  succeed 
ing  this  Scylla,  and  pass  at 
Committee,  they  are  likely, 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  find  th 
almost  submerged  in  a  Cha: 
debate.  Every  item  in  the  1 
is  carefully  scanned,  and  th 
a  trying  time  for  a  Minister, 
to  the  work  of  his  departmen 
tions  are  put  to  him,  which 
all  his  patience  and  good  nat\ 
aa  it  must  inevitably  happen 
if  he  cannot  give  the  necessar 
his  only  recourse  is  to  make 
it  for  a  future  occasion,  whe 
siirely  be  reminded  of  his 
This  is  a  trying  ordeal ;  bui 
tide  a  Minister,  who  shows  I 
or  word  that  he  is  fretting  i 
fire  of  interrogatory  ;  for  if  I 
or  unsatisfactory,  he  will  so 
dozen  Ruperts  of  debate  uj 
and  the  better  humoured  and 
anxious  he  appears  to  tell  all  I 
the  greater  are  his  chances  o: 
ing  his  eager  adversaries.  S 
hours  will  be  expended  on  a 
solution  in  the  Estimates, 
hands  will  point  to  three  or  fo 
in  the  morning,  before  the  u; 
phalanx  of  questioners  will 
the  contest  and  allow  a  wear 
istry  to  retire  to  rest.       "W 
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is  passed,  the  phalanx  who 
t  a  business  to  discuss  the  Esti- 

seem  generally  to  wake  up 
^y,and  the  old  veterans  in  par- 
taiy  war&re,  whose  services  are 
[uired,  know  that  the  House  is 
r  somehours  later,  and  either  go 
r  take  a  nap  on  a  couch  in  an 
Qg  CJommitteie  room.  Some  of 
st  exciting  debates  of  the  ses- 
76  taken  place  at  thislate  hour, 
iie  galleries  are  nearly  clear — 
9y  are  never  entirely  empty, 
sr  late  the  sitting— and  the  re- 
\  are  worn  out  So  the  House 
its  way  through  countless  mo- 


tions and  impediments  to  the  end  of 
the  session ;  'and  at  last  Supply  is 
closed,  and  the  Finance  Minister 
breathes  a  sigh  of  intense  relief ;  the 
benches  now  begin  to  look  thin  ;  and 
then  once  more  the  cannon  thunders, 
while  the  gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  again  bows  himself  into 
the  chamber,  and  the  few  members  of 
the  Commons  that  remain  go  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  Upper  House,  where 
they  hear  the  closing  speech,  and  are 
informed  by  the  S()eaker  of  the  Senate 
'  that  it  is  His  Excellency's  will  and 
pleasure  that  this  Parliament  be  pro- 
rogued.' 


CHARLES  HEAVYSEGE. 


BY  JOHN   READE. 


A  QUIET  drama  was  thine  outer  life. 
Moving  from  primal  scene  to  cuitain-f all 
With  modest  grace,  obedient  to  the  call 
Of  the  clear  prompter,  Duty.     Noisy  strife 
For  place  or  power  had  no  part  in  thee.     Self, 
Thrusting  his  mate  aside  for  lust  of  pelf, 
Awoke  thy  scorn.     No  vulgar  pettiness 
Of  spirit  made  thy  heaven-bom  genius  lesa 
But  on  what  stage  thine  inner  life  was  passed  ! 
O'er  what  a  realm  thy  potent  mind  was  King  ! 
All  worlds  that  are  were  at  thy  marshalling, 
And  a  creator  of  new  worlds  thou  wast 
Now  thou  art  one  of  that  immortal  throng 
In  which  thy  chosen  chief  *  is  King  of  Song. 


*  Shakespeare. 


/  /,'■'»   ^IHEIU.l 


ALL  tlie  knifuiigi'H  of  foiitiueiital  I    Peine  liavi-  uu  expit;Bsioii  of  iiifinib 

Europe  Imve  simie  plii-ase  by  ilecper  nieaniug,  which  embodies 

which  nt  parting  i>eo|ilf  exprewi  the  thikt  hiiinaii  nature  can  utter  of  gi 

hope  of  meeting  again.     The  I'l'ench  \   and   deajiair— '  To  meet   nevenno 

au   reroir,  the  Italian  "  rirakrlti,  the  I   This  is  the  heui-t-reading  farewells 

Spanish  /utslii  nuiimnii,  tlie    Herman  which    tJie   patriot    exiled    to  Sb 

All/  WUder»rln-n — these   ami  similar  takes  lea^e  of  family  and  friendi. 

forms,  varied  with  the  occasion,  have  There  is  indeed  little  chaDce  tha 

itrowa  from  the  need  uf  the  heart  to  will  ever  again  return  to  his  coui 

cheat  separation  of   itH  [lain.      Tlie  and  his  home.     Since  Beniowski 
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is  famous  romantic  flight 
J-mines  of  Kamschatka, 
mtury,  there  has  been  but 
»nce  of  a  Siberian  exile 
his  escape.  In  our  day, 
iHotrowski,  also  a  Polish 
had  the  marvellous  good- 
luoceed  in  the  all  but  im- 
3mpt ;  and  he  has  given 
3  his  countrymen  in  a 
etending  narrative,  which, 
abridged  form,  will,  we 
und  one  of  thrilling  intor- 

7,  1845,  we  find  Piotrow- 
s,  a  refugee  for  already 
s,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  se- 
into  Poland  of  which  he 
planation.     By  means  of 

1  acquaintance  he  procured 
him  the  British  embassy 
im  as  Joseph  Gatharo,  of 
noke  Italian  perfectly, 
lirorently,  and  was  thus 
x>  support  the  character  of 
(nnsabject  of  Queen  Vic- 
ing crossed  France,  Ger- 
ria  and  Hungary  in  safety, 
lis  destination,  the  town 

2  in  Podolio,  on  the  Turk- 
His  ostensible  object  was 

reasateacher  of  languages, 
strength  of  his  British 
)  obtained  the  necessary 
rom  the  police  before  their 
ad  been  roused.  He  also 
ission  at  once  into  the  so- 
e  place,  where,  notwith- 
\  pretended  origin,  he  was 
lown  as  '  the  Frenchman,' 
I  nickname  for  a  foreigner 
ti  provinces.  He  had  soon 
of  pupils,  some  of  them 
)rs  members  of  the  fami- 
ian  resident  otticiala  He 
the  houses  of  the  latter 
ler  not  to  attract  attention 
ourse  with  his  compati-iots. 
ussian  fluently,  but  feigned 
nee  both  of  that  and  his 
ige,  and  even  aflected  an 
for  learning  them  when 
so  by  his  scholars.   Among 


I 


the  risks  to  which  this  ex]x)sed  him 
was  the  temptation  of  cutting  short  a 
difiicult  explanation  in  his  lessons  by 
a  single  word,  which  would  have  made 
the  whole  matter  clear.     But  this,  al- 
though the  most  frequent  and  vexa- 
tious, was  not  the  severest  trial  of  his. 
incognito.     One  day,  while  giving  a 
lesson  to  two  beautiful  Polish  girls^ 
daughters  of  a  lady  who  had  shown 
him  great  kindness,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  Poland  :   he  spoke  with 
an    indifference    which    roused    the 
younger  to  a  vehement  outburst  on 
behalf  of  her  country.     The  elder  in- 
terrupted her  sharply  in  their  native 
language  with  *  How  can  you  speak  of 
holy  things  to  a  hair-brained  French- 
man)'    At  another  Polish  house,  a 
visitor,  bearing  that  M.  Catharo  was 
from  PariS|  was  eager  to  ask  news  of 
his  brother,  who  was  living  there  in 
exile ;  their  host  dissuaded  him,  say- 
ing, '  You  know  that  inquiries  about 
relations  in  exile  are  strictly  forbid- 
den.    Take  care !   one   is  never  safe 
with  a  stranger.'     Their  unfortunate 
fellow-countiyman,  who  knew  the  vi- 
sitor's brother  very  well,  was  forced  to 
bend  over  a  book  to  hide  the  blood 
whicb  rushed  to  bis  face  in  the  con- 
flict of  feeling.     He  kept  so  close  a. 
guard  upon  himself  that   he  would 
never  sleep  in  the  I'oom  with  anoUier 
person — which  it  was  sometimes  difli- 
cultto  avoid  on  visits  to  neighbouring 
country-seats — lest  a  word  spoken  in 
his  troubled  slumbers  should   betray 
him.     He  passed  nine  months  in  fa- 
miliar relations  with  all  the  princi])al 
people  of  the  place,  his  nationality  and 
his  designs  being  known  to  but  very 
few  of  his  countrymen,  who  kept  the 
secret  with  rigid  fidelity.     At  length, 
however,  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
watched  ;  the  manner  of  some  of  his 
Russian  friends  grew  inquiring  and 
constrained ;  he  received  private  warn- 
ings, and  perceived  that  he  was  dogged 
by  the  police.     It  was  not  too  late  for- 
flight,  but  he  knew  that  such  a  course 
would  involve  all  who  were  in  his  se- 
cret, and  perhaps  thousands  of  others,. 


r  fJSCM'K  FROM  aiHERIA 


in  tribulation,  uml  tl 
it  bfhoved  him  to  a 
(lay  of  ivckyning  » 
ablv  aj)i>roacliiuj:. 

TK^    Dnlv     U!«>     til 

whicli  iie  cotil.l 
turn  this  time  of 
horrible  suspeniic 
was  in  con;:i!i-ting 

with  Lis  c'oi- 
leagiieti.  His  final 
inttirview  with  the 
chief  of  them  trtok 
place  in  a  church 
at  the  close  of  the 
short  winter  twi- 
liglit  on  the  last 
(lay  of  the  year. 
After  agi-cfling  on 
all  the  points 
which  they  could 
foresee,  they  so- 
lemnly took  leave 
of  each  other,  and 
Piotrowaki  was 
left  alone  in  the 
ehureh,  where  he 
lingereil  to  pray 
fervently  for 
strength  for  the 
hour  that  was  at 

The  next  niom- 
ing  ai  daybreak 
he  was  suddenly 
shaken  by  t  h  e 
arm :  he  composed 
himself  for  the 
[■art  he  was  to 
play,  and  slowly 
opened  his  eves. 
HU  room  was 
tilled  with  Rus- 
sian officials :   lie 

was  arrested.  He  protested  against  the 
■  lutrage  to  a  British  subject,  but  liis 
papers  were  seized,  he  was  carried  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  place,  and 
after  a  brief  examination  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  polica 

He  was  examined  on  aerer&l  succes- 
aive  days,  but  persisted  in   his  first 


tory,  altliougli  aware  that  his 
.■iLs  known,  iind  that  the  info 
ad  come  from  St.  Petenbni 


object  was  to  force  the  authi 
confront  him  with  those  who 
accused  on  his  account,  that  th 
hear  his  confession  and  regul 
own  accordingly.  One  day  i 
of  them  were  brought  t<:^(«tli< 
his  real  accomplicee,  others 
quaintances.      After  the  ustu 
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ma  and  denials,  Piotrowski 
ezdUdmed  in  Polish,  as  one 
bold  out  no  longer,  '  Well, 
!  I  am  no  British  subject, 
)  of  ihe  XJkraina  I  emigra- 
ihe  revolution  of  1831 ;  I 
c  because  I  could  bear  a  life 

0  longer,  and  I  only  wished 

1  flBj  naitive  air.  I  came  un- 
s  name,  for  I  could  not  have 
mf  own.  I  confided  my  se- 
tew  of  my  countrymen,  and 
sir  aid  and  adrice;  I  had 
be  to  ask  or  tell  them.' 
iBmiuuj  interrogatories  oon- 
B  was  aent  for  a  more  rigid 
im  to  the  fortres  of  Eaow. 
[amepita  early  in  January  at 

vader  an  eeccnrt  of  solcUers 
1^  Hie  town  was  dark  and 
Hiiy  pawed  through  the  de- 
wttUf  out  he  saw  lights  in  the 
idvwiof  seFeral  houses  whose 
•d  been  implicated  in  his  ao- 

Waa  it  a  mute  farewell  or 
t  'wigiB  of  anguish  1    They 

all  ni(^t  and  part  of  the 
:  their  first  halt  was  at  a 
be  priaony  where  Piotrowski 
le  ftrat  time  shut  up  in  a  cell 
oAring  from  the  excitement 
vUcb  he-had  been  passing, 
faBKNiaaoeed  of  the  journey, 
1  been  also  very  rough,  and 
Bjl^t  concussion  of  the  brain 
d  by  one  of  the  terrible  jolts 
de  vehicle  :  a  physician  saw 

ordered  repose.  The  long, 
I  hours  of  the  night  were  gra- 
dming  his  nerves  when  he 
arbed  by  a  distant  sound, 
soon  guessed  to  be  the  clank- 
uns,  followed  by  a  chant  in 
kny  voices  mingled.  It  was 
B  Eve,  old  style,  as  still  ob 

some  of  the  provinces,  and 
light  chorus  was  singing  an 
hristmas  hymn  which  every 
lild  knows  from  the  cradle. 
'e  years  the  dear  familiar  me- 
not  greeted  his  ears,  and  now 
t  sung  by  his  captive  fellow- 
3n  in  a  Russian  dungeon. 
4 


Two  days  later  they  set  out  again, 
and  now  he  was  chuned  hand  and 
foot  with  heavy  irons,  rusty,  and  too 
small  for  his  limba  The  deigh  hur- 
ried on  day  and  night  with  headlong 
haste :  it  was  upset,  everybody  was 
thrown  out,  the  prisoner's  chain  caught 
and  he  was  dragged  until  he  lost  con- 
sciousnesa  In  this  state  he  arrived 
at  Eaow.  Here  he  was  thrown  into 
a  cell  six  feet  by  five,  almost  dark  and 
disgustingly  dirty.  The  wretched  man 
was  soon  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  vermin,  of  which  his  handcufis 
prevented  his  ridding  himsell  How- 
ever, in  a  day  or  two,  after  a  visit  from 
the  commandant,  his  cell  was  cleaned. 
His  manacles  prevented  his  walking, 
or  even  standing,  and  the  moral  efiect 
of  being  unable  to  use  his  hands  was 
a  strange  apathy  such  as  might  pre- 
cede imbecility.  He  was  intem^ted 
several  times,  but  always  adhered  to 
his  confession  at  Kamenitz ;  menaces 
of  harsher  treatment,  even  of  torture, 
were  tried — ^means  which  he  knew  too 
well  had  been  resorted  to  before  ;  his 
guards  were  forbidden  to  exchange  a 
word  with  him,  so  that  his  time  was 
passed  in  solitude,  silence  and  abso- 
lute inoccupation.  Since  Levitoux, 
another  political  prisoner,  fearful  that 
the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected 
might  wring  from  him  conf^onB 
which  would  criminate  his  friends,  had 
set  fire  to  his  straw  bed  with  his  night- 
lamp  and  burned  himself  alive,  no 
lights  were  allowed  in  the  cells,  so  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  went  by  in  darknesa  After  some 
time  he  was  visited  by  Prince  Bibikoff, 
the  governor-general  of  that  section  of 
the  country,  one  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  most  associated  with  the 
sufferings  of  Poland  :  he  tried  by  in- 
timidation and  persuasion  to  induce 
the  prisoner  to  reveal  his  pi*ojects  and 
the  names  of  his  associates.  Piotrow- 
ski held  firm,  but  the  prince,  on  with- 
drawing, ordered  his  chains  to  be 
struck  off.  The  relief  was  ineffable  : 
he  could  do  nothing  but  stretch  his 
arms  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  their  free 
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I A  /■>/   I  '■•/    ,'.'.•:■"  -'/.'/  i:i  I 


|KiSSrs>|nli,    ;i]i'i      i^"     !f  1      l.-i-     ■■    '   I'-il 
clliT^V  ;Mi«l    iii-li'lu'i  'ji!  ■■-■     ■;     ■:.    ■:_'■ 
ri'ti;i*ii.     I  !•'  I.ji'i  ii"i    '""  :.    ■  "  i  '•• 

"  ill'    llI.S     I  II  .1  i|  S      SI  "M"'  '■*■■!       l\     .■.■■■'■     ■, 

Mini  liis  li>;:>  ^\  I  I  ■    "r  .;-■  ■  .  •    >        ■  =  .■ 

In'  w a i let  II    ■•'    "i!.  I    I         .:  ■    ■  ■         1  .i 

t \\\\  ,  « ■! I  j o\  i  1 1 u   ■  I . '    '•■ '  I  ■•■    ) ■; ■ . '  ■'!:.-■_■:  \  I 

liilll    us    .1     I'lii  ■?     t  ;,  ,        !  i:.  '.  \\  t  V-      ';|; 

(■lianua.      >i\ii;i.  V.  I'is^  j'l.-i-iii  u:ifi- 

UUt  ali\  mI  li'i  11  1  :  .■  :  I  .  V.  in  I'  !:it.  i.|.c 
liiu^it  }l»•^^;'-  -;:  i  i  •.  :-i'ii  l\  .i  ■\^A\\  \\\ 
lii>  t.ill  :  :ili  Mjii.- <!■  .riii:]'  m;.!!  J«ii  |- .s«»i 
tlitTs  <  iil'-ii'l  ;i;ni  I  ?n«  i«  li  ■  ''ii  t.i  !'!>•• 
Mini  l'i»l:i>u  »f,«-l;!.  Ill'  '!n.:iLilir  lll.lt 
lu'    \v;4>    Mllnni'iiii.i    t.'    !ii-    •  \rfMt  ii.;i. 

Ill'  t'riipiM'ii  il.c  LrJ«"it  •■vHii"' v.'ijil  I 'i'  1  ln= 
|»ris()ii  Miji|i»>rti<l  i\    ill"  ^^»I.iil>r•s  :   JJrr 
siiow   (.Trukril    nii.l"r  fi m it  ;   ili<-   riii:li1 
WMS  V»TV  dark.  ;(l:>l  I  III- >li;il  |i  tVt'sli  air 
aiiiiust    Tnnk    awa\    liis   l"i\'a;li,  vii    il 
was   iiiliniii'ly    w  I'lrmiif   i«i   Iriiii   at'tfi' 
tlu'  lit'a\  V  at  rii(is|iln  I  »•  ot    liis  rt-il,  ainl 
lie  iiilialt'il  iTwiili  ki'ciiplfasiin',  tliiiik- 
iiiirtluiT  eai'h  wliitt"  was  almost  ihc  last. 
H<j  was  it'll  iiitii  a  laiir«'.  t'aimlv  lid  it- 
h1    room,    wlirn*    «i(lio«TS    nf    varinus 
gnulc'S  wcrt'  siin.»kiiii;  annHMJ   a   lai'«;*; 
Uililc.      It  was  Dijjy  till*  fiJiimiittci*  of 
investigation,  Inr  liitln-rto  his  exami- 
nations had  not  hern  sT.ri ell v  in  order. 
Til  is  was  hut  the  tirMt  nf  a  sei-ii's  of 
sittinirs  whieh  weii*  jinjlnnued  ihrou«;h 
nt?arlv  halt'  a  veai*.      l)uiiii<i:  this  lime 
his  treatmi'iit  im[»roved  ;  Ids  i.'ell  was 
kept  clean  ;   he  lja«l   no  eans(j  i(.>  com- 
plain of  his  foiMJ  ;   he  was  aliow«.*d   to 
walk  for  an  houi' daily  in  tlie  corridor, 
which,  thouixh  cf)ld  and  damp,  ui  some 
degree  satisli«'«l   his   need   of  e.\eroise. 
Ho  was  always  guarded  hy  two  senli- 
nols»    to   whi>m  he  was  forhidd(^n  to 
Hpeak.   IJ«*  learned  in  sonic  way,  how- 
ever,  that   several   of   his    co-accnsetl 
were  his  fellow- pri.soneis  :  tliey  were 
contined  in  anotlier  ]>art  of  the  for- 
tress, and  he  but  once  caught  a  glini]»sc 
of  one  of  them  —  so  ciianged  that  he 
hardly   ret-ognizetl   him.      His   Mcigh- 
l)Ours  oil  the  corri<lor  were  common 
criminals.     The  ])resident  of  the  com- 
mittee offered   him   the   use   of  a  li-    i 
brarv,  but  he  oulv  aske«]  for  a  Uible, 
'with  which,'  he  says,  *  1  was  no  longer 


■i!-:-.  II:-  i;ri'a!i'>t  suth'iiiii;  -ipy 
V  :  ;  it  \  i  i\  «.:<>  'rriial-iiii  v  .■  liiM-il  ii-. 
■:.t  .:.! 'Mi:!  i  iliLT  \^  i'ti  !.  lif  tin-  Si'inir.f. 
•  !.  -  'ii'.r.  v\liii-ii  'ii'.j\«-  liini  •.u\\\*^' 
•f-.i-    :■■.     rJ:i-  .••I'hsalioii    I  .f    liriliL,' spii-il 

-!  ■  ■  '  ■y  iiiviMiii,  in  every  a«-tioji,  ■•! 
ii!i-.Tiii^  1  liis  n*lentless,  irrespuiisiv^' 
u'l/'-  wi  waking.  •>f  encountering  it  at 
rai  h  iiii?:ute  oi  the  dav  was  mndden- 
iiii:.  From  daybreak  he  longed  for  the 
i.i'jiiN  which  should  d«^liver  him  froDi 
tht-sivfht.  SiMietimes,  beside  hinuelf, 
Jie  would  suddenly  put  his  own  facf 
i-losf  to  the  grating  nud  stare  intothi; 
loniit'nting  (^ves  to  force  themtodi- 
\  ei  t  t  heir  gaze  for  a  moment,  laughing 
like  a  savage  when  he  succeeded.  He 
was  in  this  feverish  condition  when 
calh'd  to  his  last  examination.  He 
pejceived  at  once,  fi*om  the  Bolenuiitj 
of  all  pn^sent,  thai  the  criaiB  had 
eon  I e.  H  is  sentence  was  pronounced : 
death,  commuted  bv  Prinoe  Bibihoff  s 
intercession  to  liard  labour  for  life  in 
Sib(>ria.  lie  was  degraded  from  the 
nobility,  to  which  order,  like  half  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Poland,  he  belonge^'l '2, 
and  condemne<l  to  make  the  joome^ 
in  chains.  Without  being  taken  bacT 
to  his  cell,  he  was  at  once  put  int^^ 
irons,  the  s:ime  rusty,  galling  ones  ht^ 
had  worn  already,  and  placed  in  i^ 
kihithi^  or  travelling-carriage,  between  ^ 
two  armed  g\iurda  The  gates  of  the  ^ 
fortress  closed  behind  him,  and  before 
him  openeil  the  road  to  Siberia. 

His  destination  was  about  two 
thousand  miles  distant.  The  inci- 
d(Mits  of  the  journey  were  few  and 
much  of  the  same  character.  Charitj 
ami  sympathy  were  shown  him  by  peo- 
pl(i  of  ever}'  class.  Travellers  of  dis- 
tinction, es[)ecially  ladies,  pursued  him 
with  offers  of  assistance  and  moner. 
which  h(.'  would  not  accept-.  The  only 
gift,s  which  he  did  not  refuse  were  the 
food  and  drink  brought  him  bv  the 
})easiints  where  they  stopped  to  change 
horses  :  wherever  there  was  a  halt  ilie 
gof>d  people  plied  him  with  tea,  bran- 
dy and  simple  dainties,  which  he  gnite- 
fuUy  accepted.  At  one  station  a  man 
in  the  ui  iform  of  the  Russian  civil 
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idlj  offered  him  a  parcel 
a  ailk  handkerchief  aay- 

pt  thia  from  m^  saint' 
repelled  by  the  Bight  of 

□,    shook  his  head.     The 


,ed :  'You  are  a  Pole,  and 
lentand  our  cuBtoma  Tliis 
idaj,  and  on  this  day,  above 
I  should  share  what  I  have 
unfortunate.  Vmy  accept 
name  of  mj  patron  saint' 


He  could  not  resist  bo  Christian  an 
appeaL  The  parcel  contained  bread, 
salt  and  some  money :  the  last  he 
handed  over  to  the  guards,  who  in  any 
case  would  not  have  let  him  keep  it  : 
he  broke  the  bread 
with  its  donor.  His 
guards  were  almcst 
the  only  persona 
with  whom  he  had 
to  do  who  showed 
themselves  insensi- 
ble to  his  pain  and 
sorrow.  They  were 
divided  between 
their  fears  of  not 
arriving  on  the  day 
fixed,  in  which  case 
they  would  be 
flogged,  and  of  his 
dying  of  fatigue  on 
the  route,  when  they 
would  fare  BtUl 
worse.     The  appre- 

cide  beset  tJiem  :  at 
the  ferries  or  fords 
which  they  BwmiJ 
each  of  them  held 
him  by  an  arm  leat 
he  should  drown 
himself,  and  all  his 
meat  waa  given  to 
him  minced,  to  be 
eaten  with  a  spoon, 
as  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  knife. 
Thus  they  travelled 
night  and  day  for 
three  weeks,  only 
stopping  to  change 
horWB  and  take 
meals ;  yet  he 
med  himself 
lucky  not  to  have 
been  sent  with  a 
gang  of  convicts,  chained  to  some 
atrocious  malefactor,  or  to  have  been 
ordered  to  make  the  journey  on  foot, 
like  his  countryman.  Prince  San- 
guzsko.  At  last  they  reached  Omsk, 
the   head-quarters    of    Prince   Gort- 


hHt  till'  ymnia     'i''-- 


iloii't   tliink  of       '■»• 


tiliifLti-  who,  trr    "tk- 

fartiiKbe'l,  des  -^iff- 
ate,  have  beeii  =r-tlile 

to    put    ftll    Ctll-    ■^  W 

theuiaelves  be  "^oi* 
Iieing  retaken,  fuf 
if  thoy  are,  t::.-hrn 
comes  the  ki  ^o"' 
and  a  life  of  mi- 

Berj-beyoii'l  wi — ""^^ 
IiiHea'vcn'BiiiP^"i»'. 
give  up  t  I>^' 
thought !  •  The 

oouiinanilaiit  o^^  'I'"" 
foilresB  paiil  ""|^ 

a  short  otIiciaH —  *'; 
Hit,  aiiil  exolai  ^^i"' 
repeHt«IlT,  '  £:■'•'"' 
sad!  how  sad  '''" 
eoiuc  \itclL  *  -  'i'" 
von  w<-re  tnv       ^'i  ■' 


The  chief  of  p 


'^'[|l• 


11  linrd.  diy, 
ture-like  it>  ""■ 
asked  wliv  he  ■»"' 
.(lun^  to  ret  ^i^' 
jwitliont  the  Cis 
.  pe 


the  kst 


iiifneto 


.   thr^  I, 


ml  of  II 


ile.  V'hile  Hwnitiog  the  d.'eisi.ni  lie 
was  in  fliarfje  of  a  (ray.  liandBome 
young  oHicei',  who  In-iited  hiiu  witli 
great  friendliness,  iiud  in  the  uunrsti 


1 

ji-oukl  not  Uar     i"> 

hi.iiiesickneBS,'    repliei!   the  prisox^^";- 

•<>    native  co»intry!'  said   the  t-f^*" 

siim,  ill  «  softened  voice,  '  how  lI*^**! 

;  thou    Hit!'      After    various  ofti<:^"" 

■   interviews  he  was  taken  to  the  g^"*' 

.  cnior-general's    aute-chaaibcr,   wli***^ 
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a  number  of  clerks,  most 
were  his  exiled  compa- 
receiyed  him  warmly, 
was  talldiig  with  them  a 
l,aiid  Gortchakoff  stood  on 
Id  :  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
3r  for  some  moments,  and 
rithout  a  word.  An  hour 
uudety  followed,  and  then 
appeared,  who  announced 
lis  consigned  to  the  distil- 
Skaterininski-Zavod,  some 
)d  miles  farther  north. 
inaki-Zavod  is  a  miserable 
k  couple  of  hundred  small 
he  rirer  Irtish,  in  the  midst 
>lain.  Its  inhabitants  are 
)  way  connected  with  the 
t  distillery;  they  are  the 
B  of  criminals  formerly 
L  Piotrowski,  after  a 
riew  with  the  inspector  of 
was  entered  on  the  list  of 
d  sent  to  the  guard-housa 
7ork  with  his  feet  in  irons,' 
inspector.  This  unusual 
LS  in  consequence  of  a  mem- 
i  Prince  GortchakoflTs  own 
ipended  to  the  prisoner's 
^iotrowski  must  be  watched 
ial  care.'  The  injunction 
)cedented,  and  impressed 
\T  with  the  pn.soner's  im- 
Before  bein«4  taken  to  his 
IS  surrounded  by  his  fellow- 
1,  young  men  of  talent  and 
ho  were  there,  like  himself, 
1  reasons.  Their  emotion 
le  ;  they  talked  rapidly  and 
borting  him  to  patience  and 
I  to  do  nothing  to  incur  cor- 
ishment,  which  was  the 
keeping  the  workmen  in 
that  in  time  he  might  be 
like  themselves,  from  hard 
»ffice-work.  At  the  guard- 
bund  a  crowd  of  soldiei*s, 
•m  were  many  Poles,  incor- 
to  the  standing  array  of 
•  having  taken  up  arms  for 
try.  This  is  one  of  the 
nishments  for  that  offence. 
1  every  pretext  for  speak- 


ing to  him,  to  ask  what  was  going  on 
in  Poland,  and  whether  there  were 
any  hopes  for  her.  Overcome  by  fa- 
tigue and  misery,  he  sat  down  upon 
a  bench,  where  he  remained  sunk  in 
the  gloomiest  thoughts  until  accosted 
by  a  man  of  repulsive  aspect,  branded 
on  the  face — the  Russian  practice  with 
criminals  of  the  worst  sort — who  said 
abruptly,  *Get  up  and  go  to  work.' 
It  was  the  overseer,  himself  a  former 
convict  *  O  my  God ! '  exclaims  Pio- 
trowski, <  Thou  alone  didst  hear  the 
bitter  cry  of  my  soul  when  this  out- 
cast first  spoke  to  me  as  my  master.' 

Before  going  to  work  his  irons  were 
struck  off,  thanks  to  the  instant  en- 
treaties of  his  compatriots ;  he  was 
then  given  a  broom  and  shovel  and 
set  to  clear  rubbish  and  filth  off  the 
roof  of  a  large  unfinished  building. 
On  one  side  was  a  convict  of  the  low- 
est order,  with  whom  he  worked — on 
the  other,  the  soldier  who  mounted 
guard  over  them.  To  avoid  the  in- 
dignity of  chastisement  or  reproof — 
indeed,  to  escape  notice  altogether — 
he  bent  his  whole  force  to  nis  talk, 
without  raising  his  head,  or  even  his 
eyes,  but  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul 
and  he  wept 

The  order  of  his  days  knew  nO  var- 
iation. Rising  at  sunrise,  the  convicts 
worked  until  eight  o'clock,  when  they 
breakfasted,  then  until  their  dinner 
at  noon,  and  again  from  one  o'clock 
until  dark.  Uis  tasks  were  fetching 
wood  and  water,  splitting  and  piling 
logs,  and  scavenger-work  of  all  sorts  ; 
it  was  all  out  of  doors  and  in  every 
extreme  of  the  Siberian  climate.  His 
companions  were  all  ruffians  of  a  des- 
perate caste  ;  burglary,  highway  rob- 
bery, murder  in  every  degree,  were 
common  casea  One  instance  will  suf- 
fice, and  it  is  not  the  worst  :  it  was 
that  of  a  young  man,  clerk  of  a 
wine-merchant  in  St  Petersburg.  He 
had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved,  but 
suspected  of  inOdelity ;  he  took  her 
and  another  girl  into  the  country  for 
a  holiday,  and  as  they  walked  together 
in  the  fields  fired  a  pistol  at  his  sweet- 


iilii  the  forfeit Iw 
h'TH.  iiiiii  tbf  b 
ki'i't  hiiimjiiiiin 


himself  u]>   to  justice,     recoivwl     the 
knoHt  Slid  wfts  tnuisjiorted  for  life. 

The  daily  contiict  with  i^piorant, 
brutish  men,  made  worue  tliaii  lirutcE 
by  &  life  of  hideous  crime,  wns  tlie 
worst  feature  in  bis  wi-etclied  exist- 


yiiiiil  his  str«n|[lli. 
Mill  U>  a  monJ  rr- 
si.ntint  of  vbicii 
lie  had  not  tlraiied 
biiuRplf  t'Ajialile  in 
iht-  wily  of  >:nll^l^ 
Hiiee  and  Eelfwni- 
itiaud.  But  ill  tk 
end  he  vn»  tk 
fpiiiier.  After  tk 
lirst  year  he  «m 
tnkeu'  into  tliu  ot'- 
tiee  of  the  i«t4l' 
lishiiietit,  nnd  re- 
ceived H  salary  of 
tun  frnncsit  luoutli. 
He  was  iilsn  al- 
lowed to  leave  tk 
ImrrHcks  where  in 
had  lieen  hwW 
with  tlie  coiiiTCte, 
and  to  lodge  "i'li 
two  fellow-ciMB- 
tr>'iiien  tii  a  liith 
house  wliich  tbet 
built  for  them- 
selves,  and  ^iii^ 
they  shiired  *itli 
the  soldiers  *1h> 
^anied  them.  I' 
was  a.  priviie?^ 
grftnt<^l  to  tl* 
moat  esemiiUtyo' 
the  conviccs  » 
lodgi;  with  one  « 
other  of  the  pri- 
vate inhaliitanU 
of  the  village ;  bat 
besides  their  uwn 
exiHsnsea  they  i^ 
to  pay  those  of  tlw 
MoMier  detailed  to  watch  them.  In'''* 
eounw  of  the  winter  tbey  were  wB- 
foiled  liy  the  visit  of  a  Polish  jirieet  A 
cei  t^iid  miiuber  were  {lermittei  to  ti«- 
vel  thiough  Siberia  yearly,  8t«pp»8 
wlierever  there  aie  Folisli  priaonen*'* 
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ikkB  aacFameats  and  consor 
•heir  Church  to  them ;  there 
•hip  which  these  heroic  men 
ooiinter  in  performing  their 
mission.  Piotrowski,  who, 
leSy  was  an  ingrained  Ko- 
>lic,  after  passing  through 
loubt  and  disbelief,  had  re- 
i  fervent  orthodoxy  ;  this 
locour  was  most  precious  to 
i  his  brother  exiles, 
a,  however,  was  never  ab- 
lis  mind — that  of  escapa 
orient  of  receiving  his  sen- 
iow  he  had  resolved  to  be 
his  resolution-  had  not  fal- 
s  bad  neglected  no  means 
^  information  about  Siberia 
jacent  countries.  For  this 
aned  to  the  revolting  confi- 
the  malefactors  at  the  bar- 
this  he  heard  with  unflag- 
ion,  jet  with  no  sign  of  in- 
long  stories  of  the  traders 
to  the  distillery  from  all 
e  empire  to  sell  grain  or 
L  The  office  in  which  he 
ime  from  eight  in  the  mom- 
en  or  eleven  at  night  was 
zoousy  and  by  a  concentra- 
mental  powers  he  acquired 
I  and  accurate  knowledge 
trv  from  the  Frozen  Ocean 
tiers  of  Persia  and  China, 
its  manners  and  customs. 
ler  who  meditates  escape, 
absorbed  in  an  infinitude 
uid  calculations,  of  which 
possible  to  give  the  final 
owly  and  painfully,  little 
)  accumulated  the  indispen- 
es — disguise,  money,  food, 
passports.  The  last  were 
isential  and  the  most  diiii- 
were  required,  both  upon 
the  government  stamp — 
le  pass  for  short  distances 
es,  unless  beyond  a  certain 
ite;  the  other,  the plakatni/y 
isport,  a  document  of  vital 
t.  He  was  able  to  abstract 
!rom  the  office,  and  a  coun- 
ihe  community  forged  the 


formula  and  signatures .  His  Appear- 
ance he  -had  .  gradually  changed  by 
allowing  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow, 
and  he  had  studied  the  tone  of  thought 
and  peculiar  phraseology  of  the.  bom 
Siberian,  that  he  might  the  better 
pass  for  a  native.  More  than  six 
months  went  by  in  preparations ;  then 
he  made  two  false  starta  He  had 
placed  much  hope  on  a  little  boat, 
which  was  often  forgotten  at  evening, 
moored  in  the  IrtisL  One  dark  night 
he  quietly  loosed  it  and  began  te  row 
away ;  suddenly  the  moon  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  voices  of  the  inspector  and 
some  of  his  subordinates  were  heard 
on  the  banka  Piotrowski  was  fortu- 
nate enough  te  get  back  unperceived. 
On  the]^second  attempt  a  dense  fog  rose 
and  shut  him  in ;  he  could  not  see  a 
yard  before  him.  AU  night  long  he 
pushed  the  boat  hither  and  thither, 
trying  at  least  te  regain  the  shore ;  at 
daybreak  the  vapour  began  te  dis- 
perse, but  it  was  too  late  to  go  on ;  he 
again  hail  the  good  luck  to  land  un- 
discovered. Five  routes  were  open  to 
him — all  long,  and  each  beset  with  its 
own  perila  He  decided  to  go  north- 
ward, recross  the  Uralian  Mountains, 
and  make  his  way  to  Archangel, 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  off,  where, 
among  the  hundreds  of  foreign  ships 
constantly  in  the  docks,  he  trusted  to 
find  one  which  would  bring  him'  to 
America.  Nobody  knew  his  secret ; 
he  had  vowed  to  perish  rather  than 
ever  again  involve  others  in  his  fate. 
He  reckoned  on  getting  over  the  first 
danger  of  pursuit  by  mingling  with 
the  crowds  of  people  then  travelling 
from  every  quarter  to  the  annual  fair 
at  Irbite,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urala 

Finally,  in  February,  1846,  he  set 
o.ut  on  foot.  His  costume  consisted 
of  three  shii*ts — a  coloured  one  upper- 
most, worn,  Russian  fashion,  outside 
his  trousers,  which  were  of  heavy  cloth, 
like  his  waisteoat — and  a  small  sheep- 
skin burnous,  heavy  high  boots,  a 
bright  woollen  sash,  a  red  cap  with  a 
fur  border — the  dress  of  a  well-to-do 
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peasant  or  commercial  traveller.  In 
a  small  bag  he  carried  a  chanp'  of 
clothing  and  his  p^o^^sion8 :  his  money 
and  passports  w(^n^  hidden  aUnit  his 
person ;  he  was  armed  with  a  tiagger 
and  a  bludgeon.  He  ha«l  scarcely 
crossed  the  frozen  Irtish  when  the 
sound  of  a  sleigh  behind  liim  brought 
his  heart  to  his  mouth  :  he  licld  his 
ground  and  was  hailed  by  a  peasant, 
who  wanted  to  drive  a  bargain  with 
him  for  a  lift  After  a  little  politic 
chaffering  he  got  in,  and  was  airried 
to  a  village  about  eight  miles  off  at  a 
gallop.  There  the  peiisant  set  him 
down,  and,  knocking  at  the  tirst  house, 
he  asked  for  horses  to  the  fair  at  Irbite. 
More  bargaining,  but  they  were  soon 
on  the  road.  Ere  long,  however,  it 
l)egan  to  snow  ;  the  track  disapjxiared, 
the  driver  lost  his  way ;  they  wandered 
about  for  some  time,  and  were  forced 
to  stop  all  night  in  a  forest — a  night 
of  agony.  They  were  not  twelve  miles 
from  Ekaterininski-Zavod:  every  min- 
ute the  fugitive  fancied  he  heard  the 
l>ell8  of  the  ])ursuing  kibitkas;  he  had  a 
horrible  sus[)icion,  too,  that  his  driver 
was  delaying  pui*posely  to  betray  him, 
as  had  befallen  a  fellow-countryman  in 
similar  circumstances.  But  at  day- 
break they  found  the  road,  and  by 
nightfall,  having  changed  horses  once 
or  twice  and  travelled  like  the  wind, 
he  was  well  on  his  wav.  At  a  fresh 
relay  he  was  forcixl  to  go  into  a  tavern 
to  make  change  to  pay  his  driver  :  tia 
he  stood  among  the  tipey  crowd  he 
washustle<iand  his  pocket-book  snatch- 
etl  from  his  hand.  He  could  not  dis- 
cover the  thief  nor  recover  the  purse : 
he  durst  not  appeal  to  the  police,  and 
had  to  let  it  go.  In  it,  Ixjsides  a  quar- 
ter of  his  little  hoard  of  monev,  there 
was  a  memorandum  of  every  town  and 
village  on  liLs  way  to  Archangel,  and 
his  plakatny.  In  this  desperate  strait 
— for  the  last  loss  seemed  to  cut  off 
hope — he  had  one  paramount  motive 
for  going  on  :  return  was  imjK)ssible. 
Once  having  left  Ekaterininski-Zavod, 
his  fate  was  sealed  if  retaken :  he 
must  go  forward.      Forward  he  went, 


falling  in  with  troops  of  travdien 
bound  to  the  fair.  On  the  third  even- 
ing of  his  flight,  notwithstanding  the 
tirno  lost,  he  was  at  the  gates  of  Irbite, 
ov<*r  six  hundred  miles  from  hia  pri- 
son. *  Halt  and  show  your  pass- 
port !  '  cried  the  sentinel  He  wu 
fumbling  for  the  local  pass  with  a 
sinking  heart  when  the  soldier  whia- 
pered,  *  Twenty  ko|>ecks  and  go  ahead* 
He  passed  in.  The  loss  of  his  moner 
and  the  unavoidable  expenses  had  re- 
duced his  resources  so  much  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
journey  on  foot  He  slept  at  Irbite, 
but  was  up  early,  and  passed  out  of  an 
opposite  gat«  unchallenged 

Now  began  a  long  and  weary  trampi 
The  winter  of  1846  was  one  of  un- 
j)Hralled  rigour  in  Siberia.  The  mow 
fell  in  enormous  masses,  which  buried 
the  roads  deep  out  of  sight  and  crushed 
solidly-built  houses  under  its  weight. 
Every  difficulty  of  an  ordinary  journey 
on  foot  was  increased  tenfold.  Piotrow- 
ski's  clothes  encumbered  him  exces- 
sively, yet  he  dareil  not  take  any  of 
them  off.  His  habit  was  to  avoid  pasa- 
ing  through  villages  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but,  if  foi-ceil  to  do  so  to  inquire 
his  way,  only  to  stop  at  the  lasthouae. 
When  he  was  hungry  he  drew  a  bit  of 
frozen  bread  from  his  wallet  and  ate 
it  as  he  went  along :  to  quench  his 
thirst  he  often  had  no  resource  but 
melting  the  snow  in  his  mouth,  whi«i 
rather  tends  to  increase  the  desire  fw 
water.  At  night  he  went  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  dug  a  hole  under 
the  snow,  and  creeping  in  slept  there 
as  best  he  might  At  the  first  expcn- 
ment  his  feet  were  frozen  :  he  succeed- 
ed in  curing  them,  though  not  wit^ 
out  great  pain.  Sometimes  he  plunged 
up  to  the  waist  or  neck  in  drfits,  ft^d 
oxpecteil  at  the  next  step  to  be  burie<» 
aliva  One  night,  having  tasted  w 
the  full  those  two  torturss,  cold  *»** 
hunger — of  which,  as  he  says,  wecoDtt" 
plain  so  frequently  without  knowlefl^ 
what  they  mean — he  ventured  to  9f^ 
for  shelter  at  a  little  hut  near  a  ba<^' 
let  where  there  were  only  two  wom^* 
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)  him  warm  food :  he  dried 
bed  clothes,  and  stretched 
it  to  sleep  on  the  bench  near 
in  store.  He  was  roused  by 
m  shaken  roughly  and  asked 
lassport :  there  were  three 
e  room.  With  amazing  pre- 
lind  he  demanded  by  what 
f  asked  for  his  passports: 
of  them  officials  1  No,  but 
iod  on  knowing  who  he  was 
I  he  was  going,  and  seeing 
He  told  them  the  same 
he  had  told  the  women,  and 
libited  the  local  pass,  which 
quite  worthless,  and  would 
leceived  a  government  func- 
r  a  moment :  they  were  sat- 
h  the  sight  of  the  stamp, 
ised  themselves,  saying  that 
1  had  taken  fright  and  given 
I,  thinking  that,  as  some- 
>pened,  they  were  housing 
d  convict  This  adventure 
m  a  severe  lesson  of  prud- 
e  often  passed  fifteen  or 
j^hts  under  the  snow  in  the 
;hout  seeking  food  or  shelter, 
le  wolves  howl  at  a  distance, 
vage  mode  of  life  he  lost  the 
ime  :  he  was  already  far  in 
Mountains  before  he  again 
bo  sleep  beneath  a  roof.  As 
irting  the  next  morning  his 
,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries 
road,  '  A  little  farther  on 
find  a  g^uard-house,  where 
look  at  your  papers  and  give 
se  directiona'  Again  how 
.  escape !  He  turned  from 
nd  crossed  hills  and  gorges, 
to  the  chin  in  snow,  and 
mmense  curve  before  taking 
rch  again. 

x>nlight  night,  in  the  dead 
the  ice-bound  winter,  he 
lie  ridge  of  the  mountain- 
1  began  to  descend  its  east- 
Still  on  and  on,  the  way 
igerous  than  before,  for 
•e  were  large  towns  upon 
which  he  could  only  avoid 
;reatly  out  of  his  way.     One 


night  in  Uie  woods  he  completely  lost 
his  beuings  ;  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
snow  litenJly  whirled  him  around ; 
his  stock  of  bread  was  exhausted,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  earth  powerless ;  there 
was  a  buzzing  in  his  ears,  a  confu- 
sion in  his  ideas ;  his  senses  forsook 
him,  and  but  for  spasms  of  cramp 
in  his  stomach  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness left  Torpor  was  settling  upon 
him  when  a  loud  voice  recalled  him 
to  himself ;  it  was  a  trapper,  who  lived 
hard  by,  going  home  with  his  booty. 
He  poured  some  brandy  down  the 
dying  man's  throat,  and  when  this 
had  somewhat  revived  him  gave  him 
food  from  his  store.  After  some  de- 
lay the  stranger  urged  Piotrowski  to 
get  up  and  walk,  which  he  did  with 
the  utmost  difficulty;  leaning  upon 
this  Samaritan  of  the  steppes,  he  con- 
trived to  reach  the  highway,  where  a 
small  roadside  inn  was  in  sight  There 
his  companion  left  him,  and  he  stag- 
gered forward  with  unspeakable  joy 
toward  the  warmth  and  shelter.  He 
would  have  gone  in  if  he  had  known 
the  guards  were  there  on  the  lookout 
for  him,  for  his  case  was  now  desper- 
ate. He  only  got  as  far  as  the  thres- 
hold, and  there  fell  forward  and 
rolled  under  a  bench.  He  asked  for 
hot  soup,  but  could  not  swallow,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  fell  into  a  swoon- 
like sleep  which  lasted  twenty-four 
hours.  Restored  by  nourishment,  rest 
and  diy  clothes,  he  set  forth  again  at 
once. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  journey 
he  had  passed  as  a  commercial  travel- 
ler; after  leaving  Irbite  he  was  a 
workman  seeking  employment  in  the 
government  establishments  :  but  now 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  pilgrim 
to  the  convent  of  Solovetsk  on  a  holy 
island  in  the  White  Sea,  near  Arch- 
angel Fox  each  change  of  part  he 
had  to  change  his  manners,  mode  of 
speech,  his  whole  personality,  and  al- 
ways be  probable  and  consistent  in 
his  account  of  himself.  It  was  mid- 
April  ;  he  had  been  journeying  on  foot 
for  two  montha   Easter  was  approach- 
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two  thousand  in  tlie  town,  waitinji  for 
the  frozen  Dwina  to  open  that  tliey 
might  proceed  hy  wat<;r  to  Archangel. 
It  being  Holy  Week,  Piotrowski  was 
forced  to  conform  to  the  iniiiimerHhle 
observances  of    the    Greek    ritual — 


and  they  set  o 
Their  Tessel  wu  i 
huge  hulk  whidi 
looked  like  i  dott- 
ing liam ;  ii  w 
manned  by  twci- 
ty  or  thirty  ro«- 
era,  and  to  replen- 
ish his  purse  a  lit- 
tle the  fugitive 
took  ao  oar.  The 
agent  who  ^i^ 
chai-gp  of  the  eipe- 
dilion  requind 
tlieir  pasBporta  ^ 
among  the  numl'''' 
the  irregulwitT  of 
PiotrowRki's  » 
cape<]  notice.  The 
I.H-ayers  and  pr<* 
trations  went  on 
during  the  voy«g^ 
which  laBted  » 
fortnight,  On# 
morning  the  e»rlj 
sunshine  glittwwl 
on  the  gilii«i' 
domes  of  An*- 
angel:  the  «M«1 
soon  touched  tbe 
''   '■'  shore,     and     hii 

paasport    wM  '•" 
turned  to  bin  o* 
inHju'cted.  with  the  small  sum  he  hw 
eaniPil  by  rowing. 

He  hail  I'eached  his  goal:  athoo- 
siind  miles  of  deadly  suffering  ui^ 
danjit-r  lav  behind  him  ;  hAMaa  onth* 
shoies  of  the  White  Sea,  with  veeseU 
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Jition  lying  at  anchor  ready 
im  away  to  freedom.  Yet 
refal  not  to  commit  himself 
ipmdence  or  inconsistency, 
with  the  pilgrims  to  their 
ded  lodging-house,  and  for 
Y%  joined  in  their  visits  to 
nt  churches  of  Archangel ; 
they  embarked  again  for  the 
1  he  stayed  behind,  under 
t  of  fadgue,  but  really  to 
nred  to  the  harbour.  There 
ips  from  every  part  of  the 
h  their  flags  floating  from 
^  Alas!  alas!  on  every 
Russian  sentinel  mounted 
Y  and  nijB^t,  challenging 
who  passed,  and  on  the  deck 
ip  there  was  another.  In 
laked  the  consequences  of 
lis  character  of  an  ignorant 
)easant  so  far  as  to  speak 
p  of  sailors,  first  in  French 

in  German;  they  under- 
ither :  the  idlers  on  the 
in  to  gather  round  in  idle 
and  he  had  to  desist  In 
ite  the  icy  coldness  of  the 
tried  swimming  in  the  bay 
h  some  vessel  for  the  chance 

speech  of  the  captain  or 
3n  by  the  sentinel  In  vain 
i  to  every  device  which  des- 
ould  suggest  After  three 
Gis  forced  to  look  the  terrible 
lie  face :  there  was  no  es- 
>le  from  Archangel 
and  hopeless,  he  turned  his 
le  town,  not  knowing  where 
)  retrace  his  steps  would  be 

He  followed  the  shore  of 
$  Sea  to  Onega,  a  natural 
or  pilgnms  returning  from 

to  taka     His  lonely  way   i 
^h   a   land  of   swamp   and   ! 

a  sparse  growth  of  stunted    ; 
e   midnight    sun   streamed 

silent  stretches  ;  the  huge 
he  White  Sea,  lashed  by  a 
1,  plunged  foaming  upon  the 
each.  Days  and  ^nights  of 
rought  him  to  Onega :  there 
ay  of  getting  to  sea  from 


there,  and,  after  a  short  halt,  he  re- 
sumed his  journey  southward  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Onega,  hardly 
knowing  whither  or  wherefore  he 
went  The  hardships  of  his  existence 
at  midsummer  were  fewer  than  at 
midwinter,  but  the  dangers  were 
greater :  the  absence  of  a  definite 
goal,  of  a  distinct  hope,  which  had 
supported  him  before,  unnerved  him 
physically.  He  had  reached  the  point 
when  he  dreaded  fatigue  more  than 
risk.  In  spite  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  minutiie  of  Russian  customs,  he 
was  nearly  betrayed  one  day  by  his 
ignorance  of  ioloknOy  a  national  dish. 
On  another  occasion  he  stopped  at  the 
cabin  of  a  poor  old  man  to  ask  his 
way  :  the  grey-beard  made  him  come 
in,  and,  after  some  conversation,  be- 
gan to  confide  his  religious  grievances 
to  him,  which  turned  upon  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  a  certain  sect  of  re- 
ligionists is  exposed  in  Russia  for  ad- 
hering to  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
forms  of  worship.  Happily,  Piotrow- 
ski  was  well  versed  in  these  subjects. 
The  poor  old  man,  after  dwelling  long 
and  tearfully  on  the  woes  of  his  fel- 
low-believers, looked  cautiously  in 
every  direction,  locked  the  door,  and, 
after  exacting  an  oath  of  secrecy,  drew 
from  a  hiding-place  a  little  antique 
figure  of  Byzantine  origin,  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion with  two  fingers  only  raised,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  cherished  by  the 
dissenters. 

Following  his  purposeless  march  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  fugitive  reached 
Vytegra,  where  the  river  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Onega.  There,  on  the 
wharf,  a  peasant  asked  him  whither 
he  was  bound  :  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  pilgrim  on  his  way  from  Solovetsk 
to  the  shrines  of  Novgorod  and  Kiow. 
The  peasant  said  he  was  going  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  would  give  him  a  pas- 
sage for  his  service  if  he  would  take  an 
oar.  Tlie  bargain  was  struck,  and  that 
night  they  started  on  their  voyage  to 
the  capital  of  Poland's  arch-enemy,  the 
head -quarters  of  politics,   the   source 
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>t  of  a  steam  packet  to  Rica 
iim  if  he  would  like  to  sail 
lem  the  next  day,  and  named 

moderate  feire.  His  heart 
),  bat  the  next  instant  the  man 
»  see  his  passport :  he  took  it 
ahling,  but  the  sailor,  without 
',  cried,  '  Qood  I  Be  off  with 
i  come  back  to-morrow  mom- 
lyen  o'clock.  The  next  mom- 
!Yen  he  was  on  board,  and  the 
8  under  way. 

Riga  he  had  to  make  his  way 
icross  Courland  and  Lithuania 
Prussian  frontier.     He   now 

change  in  his  disguise,  and 
imself  out  as  a  dealer  in  hogs' 

In  Lithuania  hefound  himself 
reon  hisbeloYednatiyesoil,and 
;ing  to  speak  his  own  language, 
B  himself  known  to  a  fellow- 
man,  was  almost  irresistible ; 
temly  quelled  such  a  yearning, 
aeared  Uie  frontier  he  had  the 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  where 
7  it  was  guarded,  and  what  he 
have  to  encounter  in  passing. 
^  he  learned  enough  for  his 

;  there  were  no  guards  on  the 
n  side.     Reaching  a  rampart 

fortifications,  he  waited  until 
iment  when  the  two  sentinels 
J  were  back  to  back  on  their 
nd  jumped  down  into  the  first 
three  ditches  which  protected 
ndary.  Clambering  and  jump- 
reached  the  edge  of  the  third  ; 
ere  fired  in  several  directions ; 

been  seen.  He  slid  into  the 
itch,  scrambled  up  the  opposite 
rang  down  once  more,  rushed 
1  out  of  sight  of  the  soldiers, 
Q  panting  in  a  little  wood, 
he  lay  for  hours  without  stir- 
I  he  knew  the  Russian  guards 
aes  violated   the   boundary  in 

of  fugitives.  But  there  was 
loit,  and  he  at  last  took  heart 
e  began  a  final  transformation, 
lately  bought  a  razor,  a  pocket- 
and  some  soap,  and  with  these, 
nid  of  a  slight  rain  which  was 

he  succeeded  with  much  diffi- 


culty in  shaving  himself  and  changing- 
his  clothes  to  a  costume  he  had  pro- 
vided  expressly  for  Prussia.  When 
night  had  closed  he  set  forth  once- 
more,  lighter  of  heart  than  for  many 
long  years,  though  well  aware  that  by 
international  agreement  he  was  not 
yet  out  of  danger.  He  pushed  on 
toward  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,. 
where  he  hoped  to  find  assistance  from, 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who,  being  un- 
der Prussian  rule,  would  not  be  com- 
promised by  aiding  him.  He  passed 
through  Mem  el  and  Tilsit,  and  reached* 
Konigsberg  without  let  or  hindranoe- 
— over  two  hundred  miles  on  Prussian 
soil  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  There- 
he  found  a  steamboat  to  sail  the  next 
day  in  the  direction  which  he  wished 
to  follow.  He  had  slept  only  in  the 
open  fields,  and  meant  to  do  so  on  thia 
night  and  re-enter  the  town  betimes* 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  he  sat 
down  on  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  street, 
and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep.  He  was  awakened 
by  the  patrol ;  his  first  confused  words 
excited  suspicion,  and  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  the  station-house.  After 
all  his  perils,  his  escapes,  his  adven- 
tures,  his  disguises,  to  be  taken  by  a 
Prussian  watchman  !  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  examined  by  the  police  r 
he  declared  himself  a  French  artisan 
on  his  way  home  from  Russia,  but  as 
having  lost  his  passport  The  story 
imposed  upon  nobody,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
malefactor  of  some  dangerous  sort : 
his  real  case  was  not  suspected  A 
month's  incarceration  followed,  and 
then  a  new  interrogation,  in  which  he 
was  informed  that  all  his  statements 
had  been  found  to  be  false,  and  that 
he  was  an  object  of  the  gravest  sus- 
picion.  He  demanded  a  private  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  higher  function- 
aries, and  a  M.  Fieury,  a  naturalized 
Frenchman  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  police-courts.  To  them  he- 
told  his  whole  story.  After  the  first 
moment's  stupefaction  the  Prussian 
cried,    ^But,   unhappy  man,   we  must 
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aendyou  back:  the  treaty  compels  it 
My  God!  my  Grod  !  why  did  you  come 
l^ere  V — *  There  is  no  help  for  us/  said 
M.  Fleury,  *  but  in  Heaven's  name 
write  to  Count  Eulenberg,  on  whom 
all  depends  ;  he  is  a  man  whom  every- 
body loves.     What  a  misfortune !' 

He  was  taken  back  to  prison.  He 
wrote  ;  he  received  a  kind  but  vague 
reply  ;  delays  followed,  and  investiga- 
tions into  Uie  truth  of  his  story;  his 
anguish  of  mind  was  reaching  a  climax 
in  which  he  felt  that  his  dagger  would 
be  his  best  friend  after  all  A  citizen 
•of  the  place,  a  M.  Kamke,  a  total 
stranger,  offered  to  go  bail  for  him : 
his  story  had  got  abroad  and  excited 
the  deepest  sympathy.  The  bail  was 
not  effected  without  difficulty  :  ulti- 
mately, he  was  declared  free,  however, 
but  the  chief  of  police  intimated  that 
ihe  had  better  remain  in  Konisberg  for 


the  present  Anxious  to  show 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  feu 
too,  of  being  suspected,  he  tarried 
a  week,  which  he  passed  in  the  fai 
of  the  generous  M.  Kamka  At 
end  of  that  time  he  was  again  a 
moned  to  the  police-oourt,  where 
officials  whom  he  already  knew, 
him  sadly  that  the  order  to  send 
back  to  Russia  had  come  ^m  \ 
lin  :  they  could  but  give  him  tim 
escape  at  his  own  risk,  and  pray 
for  his  safety.  He  went  bsMck  tc 
friend  M.  Kamke :  a  plan  was  or 
ized  at  once,  and  by  the  morrow  he 
on  the  way  to  Dantzic.  Well  prov 
with  money  and  letters  by  the  j 
souls  at  Konigsberg,  he  crossed 
many  safely,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
tember,  1846,  found  himself  sa 
Paris.. 


THREE  SONNETS. 


NEW     YEAR'S     DAY. 


BY  J.  L.  STEWART. 


I. 


*rpHEglad  New  Year  !'    Sweet  friend,  why  call  it  so  ? 
JL      Why  are  men  glad  to-day  1  Canst  give  the  reason 

For  merrymaking  at  this  dreary  season  ? 
Why  do  the  faces  of  the  people  show 
No  trace  of  recent  tears,  no  touch  of  woe  1 

Why  do  the  wretches,  thinly  clad,  who  freeze  on 
The  doorsteps,  seeking  bread,  esteem  it  treason 
To  wear  their  misery  in  their  faces  ]    I  know 
Not  why,-— unless  the  year  was  fraught  with  sorrow, 
And  grieving  hearts  rejoice  that  it  is  dead, 

Hope  whispering  that  a  happier  year  is  born  ; 

Unless  its  fleeting  days  with  bliss  were  wed. 
And  radiant  fancy,  brighter  than  the  mom, 
Sees  naught  but  joy  to  come  with  the  to-morrow. 
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II. 

'  The  glad  New  Year  1 '     The  laughter  of  the  bells, 

In  every  sacred  spire,  proclaims  it  glad  ; 

There  is  no  sign  that  any  heart  is  sad  ; 
After  the  silent  prayer  the  preacher  tells 
The  heavenly  hope  that  in  his  bosom  wells, 

The  hope  of  good  without  alloy  of  bad  ; 

The  bright  aurora  dances,  as  with  joy  mad  ; 
The  moon's  clear  light  the  old  year's  ghost  dispels. — 
What  shriek  is  that  which  agitates  the  air  1 

Why  do  the  mountains  tremble  as  with  fear  % 
What  mean  these  groans  of  deep  and  dark  despair  7 

What  are  these  shadowy  phantoms,  hovering  near 
'Tis  hunger  shrieks  and  shivers ;  breaking  hearts 
That  groan ;  our  wraiths  that  wait  our  spiritual  parts ! 

III. 

'  The  glad  New  Year  1 '     Rejoice  on  bended  knee  ! 
Cathedrals,  lift  your  gilded  crosses  high — 
Salvation's  emblem  gleaming  in  the  sky  ! 

O'er  blazoned  saint,  o'er  symbolled  mystery 

That  crowns  the  altar,  let  all  men  see 

The  angels'  song,  proclaiming  Christ  is  nigh  I — 

Let  ''^twu  mt  m^Vttti,  (S00d  Utilt  totrard  Pen,"  the  eye 

Enrapture  !    All  hail  the  perfect  world  to  be  ! 

And  yet,  with  thousands  starving  at  the  gate 
Of  groanine  granaries, — with  murderous  men 
Killing  each  other  in  God's  name,  and  then 

According  Him  the  victory, — with  hate 

O'ermastering  love,— rwith  churches  torn  by  pride, — 
Rejoicing  seems  but  satire  sanctified. 


IE    CONFEDERATION   OF    CANADA    WITH    BRITAIN    IN 
RELATION  TO  THE   CANADA    PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 

BY  JAMES  WHITMAN,  P.  A. 

whatever   light  the  question  of   •   sent  relations  of  Canada  to  the  mother 


Imperial  Confederation  may  be 
id,  there  is  one  thing  certain  and 
;ted  both  by  the  supporters  and 
lents  of  such  a  measure,  viz.,  that 
e  ventures  to  say  that  the  pre- 


country  will  be  perpetual;  'certainly,' 
as  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  says,  '  not  the 
advocates  of  Imperial  Confederation, 
who  warn  us  that,  unless  England,  by 
a  total  change  of  system,  draws  her 
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colonics  nearer  to  her,  tlicv  will  soi>ii  , 

drift  further  away.'  ! 

It  in  iu  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  1 

fact,  too,  that  the  great  pi-epondenit-  ! 
ing  opinion   of  both  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies  is   I 

in   favour  of  a  closer  . 

ae«]uently  avei-se  to  seiiamtion,  thiit  it  i 

would  be  unfltateamanlike  Hnil  unwise  ' 

to  defer  anV  loiijji'r  the  settlement  of  I 

this  i|iietition.  I 

England's  Colonial  Erapii-e  presents  1 


to  the 


t  relat 


tenvi    ujion    jl    protmcWd 

RusKia,  she  coulil  ItaTfr^ 

lion  of  lighting  volunteav 

id  poseihly  an  AddiUoM 


With    the  .  Roman 

Empire,  at  the  periiid  of  its  greatest 
power,  no  kingdom  of  the  world  has 
ever  been  in  a  similar  condition  ■  and 
even  that  similarity  is 
than  real  The  _■ 
pro-consuls  of  Ii^jiul  -  ■  only  repro- 
duced to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Bri- 
tisli  Imperial  Government  of  India. 
Ahout  one  hundred  years  ago  War- 
ren IT.vMii,;.;,  rl'-  first  tJoTenvor-tien 
era!    ■  !  '■'  itish  supremacy  in 

India  with  a  lumdfu  of  Britiuh 

troojis  and  Sepoys.  To-day  -over 
200,000,000  of  the  native  races  iic- 
ki,  .  If  to  Britiflh  rule, 

whicl  :■'!  by  an    aiTny  of 

(;.>,■'■■■■■  V;  ::-■,,  .(ui  120,000  native 
Boldieni,  L'hai-yiid,  not  only  with  the 
regulations  of  the  internal  relationa  of  | 
this  vast  Empire,  hut  also  with  the 
guitnliunsliip  of  aeveral  thousand  mi  lea 
ijl'  frontier  against  warlike  and  ag- 
gressive hordes.  And  so  successfully 
lias  the  rule  of  this  Angla-Indinn 
army  been  eatahliBlu'd  that,  in  times 
of  threatened  daii;;ti ,  such  as  Eng- 
land has  recently  i^n  -il  through, 
thousands  of  ihesi-Turiiari  ti-i>"|i'.  wen- 
moved,  at  their  own  ardent  solicita- 
tion, to  the  scene  of  the  threjitoued 
war,  ■M\'\  liMiidi-.-d^i  of  thousands  more 

England  wlLcn-.-vii-  lln-ir  wrvic's  were 
required.  It  is  asserted  by  the  very 
best  auUioritiea  that,  had  England  en- 


nd-T    d 


Euio|H!  wsK  startled  by  tl: 
i.iiliUiy  hid 

wrin<l  of  tn 

suddenly  q 

clime  of  India  to  the  M( 
iid'i  "\1  C--  The  acqui«i 
tention  of  tii  ■\.i 

have  been  the  cause  of  tl 
in  which  I 
for  the  cetitn 
the  same  cause  has  re> 
shallod  her  hosts  to  cc 
t  li  reate  ned  agg  reasioiis 
though  ostensibly  on  Turl 
ity  on  British  Indian  inte 
As  tlie  next  important  o 
Empire,  after  India,  Cuia 
turally  endeavour  to  fore 
lations  in  such  an  «vent 
general  Eiiropr-ini  war  in 
mother  country  should  be 
the  princi|>als.  That  Eng 
rely,  to  some  oxtent,  forfci 
ada,  as  well  um  upon  tlie 
ies,  is  as  imtuiil  as  vt 
liiivy  -if  (;n-;it  Britain— h 
■  i'  ■  !■  ■!  defensive  po' 
to  protect  Ca 

commerce  ;  and  for  such  pr 
IrajHjrial  Government  wc 
right  to  ask  some  recouipei 
upon  the  colonies  to  say  h 
desire  to  hear  a  hand  iu 
defence,  and  will  be  ready 

age  in  an  adequate  state 
tion  for  resistance.  Tht 
ijnestion  i.|  '^i'  ndations 
and  (  j:  j  -n  I  ■  n-sponsibili 
and  1n.I'-.|  tl„.  whole  futn 
of  the  Empire  to  its  compi 
be  brought  to  an  issue, 

Wthin  the  past  few  y. 
change  has  taken  place  in  t 
of  Great  Britain  to  her  ool 
is  not  long  since  the  peric 
Julius  Vogel,  'when  the  ran 
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s  from  New  Zealand  at  the 
1  time  of  the  struggle  with 
i-HH  struggle  brought  about 
^  street  misrule — was  fol- 
arong  feelings  in  favour  of 
bion  of  that  colony  from 
irhile,  in  spite  of  the  offer 
fit  one  colony  to  pay  the 
their  retention,  the  recall 
•8  from  Australia,  and  the 
m  Victoria  an  irritating 
the  flag,  produced  similar 

for  a  time  the  exertions  in 
the  disintegration  of  the 
emed  about  to  be  success- 
ce  feeling  from  the  same 
«d  at  one  time  in  Canada ; 
the  most  galling  of  all  in- 
s   been    that  of   the  tone 

the  Colonial  Oifice,  and 
n  of  the  English  press  as 
by  Tfis  Tirns9  towards 
overnments  and  Colonial 
In  London,  the  Premier 
olony  like  Canada,  seemed 
.nd  officially  of  less  account 
plomatic  representative  of 
ed  savages  of  Hay  ti  or  San 

This  seems  now  to  be  all 
id,  as  remarked,  the  crisis 

in  the  entire  colonial  rela- 

mother  country  seems  to 
d.  It  becomes  us  then  as 
to  meet  the  question  and 
lly  upon  its  merits. 
gued  that  the  enormous 
Ingland  would  successfully 
trough  any  great  European 
r  protracted  In  the  great 
England  which  commenced 
id  ended  with  Waterloo, 
years  ago,  the  relative  pro- 
er  national  debt  to  that  of 
al  wealth  was  something 
closa  Now,  that  debt  has 
id  to  about  £640,000,000, 
sitional  wealth  has  risen  to 
,000,  or  in  the  proportion 
680 ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
lath  struggle,  we  see  how 
tnd  could  increase  her  pre- 
efore  it  obtained  the  pro- 
which  it  stood  to  her  na- 


tional wealth  in  1815.  But  outside 
of  patriotic  sentiment,  which,  in  this 
practical  age,  can  never  be  altogether 
depended  on,  it  may  be  asked  why 
should  Canada,  who  has  no  special 
cause  or  interest  in  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia  or  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  be  called  upon  to  bear 
her  proportionate  expenses  either  for 
aggression  or  defence  ?  The  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  question  must,  in 
case  of  compliance,  form  the  basis  for 
the  changed  Imperial  and  colonial  re- 
lations which  will  of  necessity  ensue. 
What  those  relations  rwitj  be,  I  do  not 
presume  to  foretell.  It  may  be,  in  his 
article  on  the  *  Political  Destiny  of 
Canada,'  published  in  the  Fortniyhtfy 
Review  last  year,  that  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  is  right,  when  alluding  to  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  in  concluding  that : 

*  To  Canada  the  economical  advan- 
tages of  continental  union  will  be  im- 
mense ;  to  the  United  States  its  gen- 
eral advantages  will  be  not  less  so. 
To  England  it  will  be  no  menace,  but 
the  reverse  ;  it  will  be  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Councils  of  the  United 
States — on  all  questions,  commercial 
as  well  as  diplomatic — of  an  element 
friendly  to  England,  the  influence  of 
which  will  be  worth  far  more  to  her 
than  the  faint  and  invidious  chance 
of  building  up  Canada  as  a  rival  to 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  war  her 
greatest  danger  will  be  removed-  She 
will  lose  neither  wealth  nor  strength  ; 
probably  she  will  gain  a  good  deal  of 
both.' 

But  we  believe  that  the  public  sen- 
timent in  Canada  is,  as  yet,  largely 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Smith's  conclu- 
sions, and  that  in  the  event  of  war,  as 
in  the  crisis  which  has  just  passed 
over,  Canada  would  respond,  in  so  far 
as  she  was  able,  to  Eugland's  request 
for  aid  in  money  or  in  men.  Of  the 
latter  Canada  would  undoubtedly  fur- 
nish her  quota.  I  have  it  from  the 
best  authority  that,  during  the  recent 
apprehension  of  war  between  England 
and  Russia,  ten  thousand  of  the  Can- 
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adian  militiii  volunteenKl  their  wr- 
vicea  The  resources  of  Canada  in 
this  particular  are  now  looked  upon 
in  England  with  a  most  favourable 
eye.  Rej)ort  places  our  active  militia 
at  some  35,000  t(»  40,000  men,  and 
our  fighting  reserves  at  some  400,000 
to  t^OO.OOO  more — a  force  l»v  no  means 
to  l>e  despised,  more  es{>ecially  consid- 
ering the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, even  in  Imperial  considerations. 
But  the  exi)enKes  of  placing  any  i-ea- 
sonable  numher  of  (.'an  ad  inn  forces  in 
the  field — say  of  10,(M)()  men — this, 
and  the  manner  of  doing  so,  woukl 
bring  the  question  of  our  relations  to 
England  into  reconsi<lerntion,  and  ne- 
cessitate their  reconstruction  upon 
some  more  defined  and  permanent 
basis. 

In  a  war  with  Russia — which  manv 
persons,  even  since  the  i*ecent  treaty 
of  Berlin,  consider  as  merely  post- 
poned— England  would  be  oldiged  to 
draw,  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  she 
already  does,  upon  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  her  supjdy  of  food; 
but  if  she  were  unhappily  engaged  in 
war  with  the  United  States  ayid  Rus- 
sia, her  supply  of  food  from  Canada, 
under  present  circumstances,  would 
be  entirely  inadeijuate.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  lan<l  enough  in  the  Do- 
minion to  grow  sulHcient  food  for  the 
supply  of  all  England's  wants — I  re- 
fer to  the  vast  regions  of  the  great 
fertile  north-west  country.  But 
while  the  subject  of  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railway  has  been  before  the  Dominion 
and  the  world  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years,  there  is  not  yet  a  single 
mile  of  it  available  for  traffic,  although 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  upon  it.  Even  in  so  far  as  af- 
fording a  proper  food  supply  for  Eng- 
land, a  railway  to  our  boundless  wes- 
tern grain  fields  is  an  Imperial  neces- 
siti/y  and  the  immediate  construction 
of  this  road  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  all  negotiations  with  England  for 
aid  in  war,  or  in  any  alteration  of  our 
present  relations  towards  her.  But 
further^  if  England  icishes  permanently 
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for  which  England  paid  some  <£4,- 
000,000. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Conserva- 
tires  to  power  in  England,  aided  by 
the  exertions  of  various  eminent 
writers,  and  the  practical  efforts  of 
numerons  societies,  among  which  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  London 
stands  in  the  van,  the  policy  of  disin- 
tegration seems  to  have  been  changed 
fbrthat  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Empire; 
M  witness  the  confederation  of  the 
British  American  Provinces  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  confederation 
of  the  colonies  of  South  Africa,  now 
being  carried  out,  the  proposed  con- 
federation of  the  Australian  colonies, 
ind  the  crowning  point  of  all — the 
creation  of  India  into  an  Empira 

This  consolidation  of  the  British 
Colonial  Empire  lias  long  been  one  of 
Lord  Beaconsiield  8  favourite  projects. 
While  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Conservative  Associa- 
tion at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  24  th 
<tf  June,  1872,  he  stated  that  he  con- 
Bdered  self-government  was  granted 
to  the  colonies  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
adding — 

'  I  cannot  conceive  how  our  distant 
wlonies  can  have  their  affairs  admin- 
Wered  except  by  self-government 
But  self-government,  when  it  was  con- 
*ded,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
^conceded  as  a  part  of  a  great 
policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  . 
^ht  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  ; 
"Hperial  tariff,  by  securities  to  the  , 
P^e  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  i 
^  the  unappropriated  lands  which  be- 
■(^^  to  the  Sovereign  as  their  trus- 
^  and  by  a  military  code,  which 
Aoold  have  precisely  defined  the 
^i^OftDs  and  responsibilities  by  which 
ths  colonies  should  have  been  defended 
*^  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country 
^^fnUd  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies 
^f^^selves.  It  ought  further  to  have 
^  aooompanied  by  the  institution  of 
"^  representative  council  in  the 
^>^6tropoliii,  which  would  have  brought 
^'cokmieB  into  constant  and  contin- 


uous relations  with  the  home  Govern- 
ment' 

Should  the  present  warlike  crisis  be 
safely  and  peacefully  surmounted  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  he  will  strive  to  crown 
his  pre  eminently  successful  political 
career  by  turning  his  wonderful  ener- 
gies to  tJie  adoption  and  development 
of  a  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  whole  of  Britain's  colonial  posses- 
sions into  an  united  Empira  That  it 
is  a  subject  in  which  he  feels  the 
deepest  interest,  and  to  which  he  at- 
taches the  utmost  importance,  is  evi- 
dent through  all  the  speeches  in  which 
he  has  had  occasion  to  allude  to  col- 
onial affairs,  but  in  none  more  so  than 
in  the  following  quotation  from  his 
utterances  at  a  banquet  given  to  Her 
Majesty  8  Ministers,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  There  he  stated, 
*  that  we  should  develop  and  consoli- 
date our  colonial  Empire ;  that  we 
should  assimilate  not  only  their  inter- 
ests  but  their  sympathies  to  the  mother 
country,  and  that  we  believe  they 
would  prove  ultimately  not  a  source  of 
weakness  and  embarrassment,  but  of 
strength  and  splendour  to  the  Em- 
pire.' 

The  sifrnificance  of  the  apointment 
of  a  son-in-law  of  the  Queen  as  Gov- 
emor-Cxeneral  of  C^anada,  with  all  the 
attributes  and  insignia  of  royalty 
which  accompany  his  advent,  point  to 
the  Dominion  as  the  col  on  v  on  which 
this  great  experiment  will  first  be  tried, 
and  which  will  prove  a  test  question 
with  the  Canadians  as  to  whether 
Monarchical  or  Republican  principles 
are  to  prevail. 

If  in  case  of  war  with  Russia,,  the 
United  States  should,  unhappily,  be 
also  added  to  England's  0]>en  enemies, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Canada  to  the  English 
crown,  but  also  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  British  nation  itself  in  the  way  of 
a  sufficient  food  supply,  would  become 
sadly  apparent  And  if,  though,  how- 
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ever,  impi'objible  it  may  seem  ai  ju-e- 
seiit,  these  two  routes  slioulW  coine  to- 
gether before  the  construction  of  this 
great  hack-l)one  of  th<'  Dominion.  th«-n 
Britain  will  me  the  ]M»licy  which  liad 
prevented  her  from  otli'iing  to  (.'ana* la 
the  aid  she  requires  for  constructing 
those  links  which  woulil  not  onlv  in<Iis- 
solubly  connect  Canatla  to  the  Km | are, 
but  also  render  that  Empire  able  to 
defy  the  world. 

The  cau.se  of  the  undisgui.sed  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  Stat«\s  for  Russia 
in  all  cases  where  war,  and  questions 
of  war,  have  occurred  between  that 
power  and  Great  Britain,  has  been  a 
source  of  inexpliwihle  Uivsterv  to  in- 
telligent  Englishmen,  It  maybe  found, 
I  think,  in  the  c(»mmercial  interests  of 
the  American  Union  acting  <n\  the 
principle  that  Jilngland's  <iiiliculty  '\& 
their  opportunity.  For,  if  llu.ssia  and 
England  coidd  be  kept  at  perpetual 
war,  the  United  States  can  then  suj)- 
ply  England  with  bread,  and  Russia 
with  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  following  statements  from  the 
N^t'w  Yirrk  Trlbutu'^  of  November  12 th 
(1878),  may  throw  some  little  light 
upon  this  subject : 

*  England *s  dependence  upon  foreign 
fields  for  bread  supplies  is  a  source  of 
increasing  anxiety  on  that  **tight  little 
island."  For  several  yeare  the  limit  of 
100,000,000  bushels  has  been  passed, 
and  last  ye^r  the  deficit  was  greater 
than  ever  before ;  but  the  present  year 
(in  the  nine  months  already  past)  has 
seen  an  advance  upon  the  record  of 
1877.  Already  thus  early  the  equi- 
valent of  86,000,000  bushels  has 
been  received.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
that  this  country  is  still  able  to  retain 
the  lead  in  furnishing  the  needed  sup- 
ply, and  even  attain  unprecedented 
prominence,  not  only  equalling  the 
united  contributions  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, but  sending  60i  per  cent  of  all 
the  wheat  im|)orted,  and  about  58  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  and  flour  together, 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
year.  Leaving  out  the  details  of  minor 


contributions,  the  supplies  t< 
1st  are  as  follows  : 

WHKAT 

1S76.  Is77. 

i:ii«.sia.  rwto. .  ..  .'.,T;k».!^  h.191.3 
i.irniar.y.  owts...  1/.M:-;,741  3,«,'>5.fl 
CuiteilSrati's,  cwts.   l^l,0^a.l42  i:i,«2»,ti 


Totul  im|>i«rtAti«mfl.   34.!»2.S,064  3fi/fc7,5 

KI.iH'K. 

rniteil  State!*,  cwts.     l,S-21.ff33     1,118.3 
'!'<  till  iiii|Mirtati<>ns 

o«  ts 4,314,4'.'4    5.094.C 

*  British  India,  which  sen 
months  of  Ia«t  vear,  4,1226,; 
has  contril)uted  onlv  1,497 
year  ;  and  Austridia  spares 
as  much  as  in  1876,  though  i 
as  much  as  in  1877.  Ourn 
of  thfi  Dominion  are  forwai 
than  in  1876.     The  figures! 


Wheat,    cwLs. 
Flour,  own.  . . 


18T0.         ist: 

I,767,:.:3       ti79,J 
lrt.<,71l  32,t 


i  'V\ 


The  receipts  of  maize  in  i 
tain  for  similar  periods  of 
thn^e  years  are  respectively  3 
cwts.,  23,676,794  cwta,  am 
433  cwts.,  showing  great  c 
the  corn  trade,  which  is  mc 
this  country. 

*  There  has  been  a  mark 
in  the  American  sources  of  y 
ply  this  year.  So  far,  th 
from  the  Pacific  coast  1: 
scarcely  more  than  half  as  1 
1877,  while  the  Atlantic 
vanced  its  shipments  from 
to  18,437,966  cwta  Thesn 
of  last  year  were  due  to  tl 
in  the  spring-wheat  region — 
from  which  exports  are  mah 
— and  not  from  a  general  fai 
Atlantic  States'  crop,  whi< 
several  districts  unusually  a 

*  The  average  price  of  the 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  ab 
cent  higher  than  that  of  th 
coast,  except  for  the  poorer 
last  year,  which  averaged  m 
cent  higher.  The  average 
sections  was  lowest  in  187 ( 
present  year  is  midway  bet^ 
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and  1877.  The  average  price  for  the 
present  season  is  $2.88  percwt  (112 
poondfl)  for  Atlantic,  and  $3.18  for 
Pacific  wheat  British  wheat  has  de- 
clined from  52  shillings  \>er  quarter  (8 
buabels)  in  Mhv  to  40  in  October  (5 
ahillings  since  September  Ist),  the  re- 
cent  fall  being  due  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  new  crop,  a  deterioration  caused 
by  min  in  August  American  red 
Winter  brings  42  to  43  shillings ; 
Michigan,  43  to  44  shillings,  and  Cali- 
fornia, 44  to  45  shillings.' 

Though  we  may  be  all  familiar  with 
the  ?a8t  and  fertile  ext«^nt  of  our 
north-western  emf)ire,  yet  in  England 
it  ii  but  comparatively  unknown,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
ihonld  lose  no  op]»ortunity  of  bringing 
the  greatness  of  our  common  heritage 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  British 
aation.  Even  Canadians  have  fee>>le 
perwptions  of  this  late  Urm  uvwinita 
vhich  a  few  years  ago  was  generally 
apposed  to  be  a  sterile  luirl  inhospit- 
able region — the  j)eri)etual  abode  of  ice 
•ad  snow — but  now  known  to  Ije  one 
of  the  most  extensively  fertile  regions 
of  the  continent 

Beginning  with  the  valley  of  the 
1^1  River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
fifighbouring  State  of  M  inuesota,  there 
We  three  vast  step[)es  or  prairies,  the 
w»€  rising  above  the  other  until  they 
'^htht^ir  western  limits  at  tlut  bast* 
yfthe  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are. 
^  what  is  called  the  Ked  River  Val- 
j«y,  alone,  about  12,000,000  acres  of 
"Jid,  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
^<^  than  nine-tenths  are  among  the 
^^  best  wheat  lands  in  America — 
^pjible  ordinarily  of  pro«lucing  from 
25  to  30  bushels  p«fr  acre  for  many 
T^^in  succession  without  materially 
subtracting  from  the  exhaustle^ssstores 
^fertility  which  have  been  treasured 
*P  for  centuries  in  the  soil.  If  all 
Were  put  under  plough  and  sown  to 
*keat,  the  Red  River  Valley  is  cap- 
^ieof  producing  at  20  bushelH  ]>er 
•we  from  200,000,000  to  240,000,000 
J'ttiheLi  of  wheat — equal  to  more  than 


half  of  the  entire  wheat  products  of 
the  United  Suites  for  the  last  year. 
But  crossing  the  boundary  at  the  49th 
parallel,  and  following  the  isothermal 
line  up  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Assiniboine 
and  Little  and  Big  Siukatchewan 
Rivers,  the  more  fertile  the  soil  and 
milder  the  climate  beC')mes.  Here 
we  have  openetl  up  a  vast  fertile  re- 
gion of  over  300,000  square  miles, 
caf)able  of  supporting  a  population  of 
50,000,000  or  60,000,000  of  people, 
and  of  producing  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  wheat  now  raised  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  In 
some  part«  of  the  soil  the  rich  black 
loam  extends  to  a  depth  of  even 
twelve  feet,  and  sev«*nty  bushels  of 
wheat  have  been  produced  from  one 
bushel  sown. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  but  a 
small  part  of  tliis  immense  rej^ion,  but 
its  rapid  growth  within  the  few  years 
of  its  existence  rivals  anythin;^  hither- 
to known  in  the  way  of  progress  on 
the  American  <ontinent.  The  city  of 
Winnij)eg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba, 
ami  situated  at  the  oniliience  of  the 
Assinib  »ine  and  Red  Rivers,  con 
tained  but  some  300  inhabitants  in 
1870,  and  those  mostly  half-hreeds  or 
employes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Garry,  now  a  portion  of 
the  city.  At  present  Winnipeg  has 
a  population  of  some  12,0()0  people, 
and  a  trade  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  numlier,  since  it  is  the  head- 
quarters for  supplies  not  only  for  the 
Province  of  Mauit  'b.i  but  for  the 
whole  North-western  teiritciry  stretch- 
ins:  to  the  foot  of  the  R  )ckv  M  »un- 
tains,  and  far  up  north  into  the  val- 
levs  of  the  i'reat  rivers  with  which 
that  region  abounds.  From  r),000,- 
000  pounds  of  j^oods  transp->rted, 
chiefly  up  the  Retl  River  by  steamer, 
into  the  Province  in  1.S70,  the  impor- 
tations are  now  close  on  to  100,000,- 
000  pouruls,  which  with  the  railway 
facilities  nt)w  ah')ut  b-ing  completed 
between  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg,  must 
increase  in  still  gn'ater  prop  )rtioa. 
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Iniui;in:ition  wtuilil  alnioNt   t'j>il   r<i 
."oncfivo  tlio  ^reat  future  of  i  In*  NDrt  lo- 
west whiMi  tilt*  CaiKulian  Vanti*-  Kail- 
way  will  li;»v«' nui-iii-ii  up 'In-  wl.iii*-"! 
this  iinii.«'ii>f  p  i:;i  11.  :ii:"i    i'^  nn.ii- 

niillioMS  nt   Iraniv.    llii!ll-ll  lull-   '.••■I'-i.i 

tion  will  hitvi' ail«ii«i  .i  i"  «  \iil1"- 
Sax<»n  nation  rntln-  \\<.i  in  -ih  ii-ri':*!- 
of"  iilu'ity  ami  ri-lii  ' 

At'trr  th*-"  uldwini:  :ii'«-i»i;ii'>  'Alii-'li 
havt*  Imm-h  sjMikfii  Mini  writ t«  11  .it  tins 
groat  r«'Lrinii  lit' t In-  N•«l'lil■^^^'st  '-x  *  \"^- 

tors  ilkl*  I.nl"'l  I  »ntrr?  in.*;ili.i  ^^  I  iti'l  >  I't' 
wurlil-wiilr  t';imt'.  ii  wnulil  tH-  ni!|.i'r- 
tiiit'iit  in  njf  tn  '  imI«*;i\'  hi  '•■  a-i'i  u* 
wliat  tli«"V  liavr  sjtid  'it"  ii>  t  rrnM-mluu.s 
r«*8<iUrt<-s  ;    lilll     |mt1i;i|iS  Mll'T    :'    ihrrr 

niontlih'  >ni«.inii,  iluriiiLj  ilifpiist  snni- 
nn-r  (ISTS),  iu  .\lanit«  l»;i,  1  ihmv  Im' 
juirdi-n*''!  [*»v  niviiiLr  mi\  liiinik»li"  t'-^ti- 
nmnv  tn  tlii-ir  tullri-  iixrmtii.ii.^  I'f 
this  wondfitul  wnrlii. 

Tin"  «|Ui->ti«ni  ■  I  < '••l«iiii;il  t '<'iit»  ilt'iu- 
tion,  lii'  •■\i'n«'t  < '  inatliMii  < 'unti-'i'T.j- 
tion  wjtli  till*  Knij'ii't'is  m.r  wish  w  lijili. 

in    il('t:iil,    1     ild     iK.t     pHli-nil     tn  <li':il. 
l^liat    tlirii'   Ml*'   il;flii">iil  ii  .^  inninv  tnl 
willi  such  ii  roiiNUMUliMl  i(  M   li'i  niir  i-an 
fl(»nv  ;   lint  ihitttlirv  ar«'  in>ii|'«'?Mlil»'  1 
«lo  not  lii-li«'N«'.      Ill  ill'-  i'»iil»-.|»r;U lull 
of  till'  i/i  jfiff/   fiiiihlti'i  <  I    ill*-  Ihiiisii 
N<»rth  Ann'iirMn  < 'nlonii's.  w*-  have  al 
iH*aWvaiToiiii»li>ln'«l  a  i:r<'at<'r«ii(lii'iilt  v. 
anil  t<>wai«ls   iIk*  larLi'T  I'onff.lrratinn 
of  ('an:iila  \\  ith   Ihilain  it  is  onlv  now 
tln'  til■^1    sii?p  tliat    is  wantinir.      That 
I   lu'lifvc  to    h«^  tiif    rnuni'ialii.n  «»f  a 
joint   ollirial    <]«<.'larati<'n.  hy   tht*   Ini- 
I>erial     auii    Can.'uiian    (jovminH'nts, 
that   (^madais  an  inscparahlc  portion 
of  the  Ih'itish    Kni|»iir.      Such  a  ])ro- 
ce<hire     would     allav     tin*  niuhtniaie 
which  now  lu\K)d8  uvrr  colonial  fxis- 
tence,  an<l  at  onrf  attract  Hritish  en- 
terprise, population  and  capital   in  an 
unprt'ccdented  and    untliouj^ht  of  ex- 
tent to  the  I.)ominion.     It  is  this  dread 
of    Cana<la's  becoming    some  day  an 
inde])endent,  if  not  a  hfistile  nation,  in 


*  Sec  L«)nl   Dufferin'h  |.reut  hiHoili  at  Winnipvir, 
in  Mr.  8te>Mart'>  \alual)U'  ami   iiiteii-.ittntr  vulumc, 
'Canada  ui.dcr  the  AdIIlini^tratill|)  i>f  the  Kurl  of 
I  Lfltr  n.'  ]•]>.  540-6b. 


raiifls  at  h'txf,  which,  at  j >re«ent,  pi^  j 
vints  Kn^'iish  iMpitul  and  F]nullsliin^°  ^ 
fVoiji    tltiwiiiv:    nior*:'    fnely    into  o'lr  * 

<'. 'i:im\.      hiTJai-r' hiT  fin  inte^nl  |"jr- 
ti.-ii  oi'    <Jr.-ai     Hritiiin.    that    fw-lins; 

•  nils,     a]i<i     I  hi'    hH-k'i'd     up    C:lpltal   0\ 
l\nL;huii|,    1  iiiis  :ifssur«'d  i»f  htuniT  its  ge* 
i-uii'    ill  '  a'-aija  as  in    London.  wnuU 
li.«  alisori'iil  To  a  laruT'^'Xti-nt  into  mir 
Tacilic  Mail  way,  an  I  thf  dcVflopm»*n\ 
I'l"    <Mir    vast   Nirth-wi*st«"rn  »^»untrv. 
TIm'  i:rcat  fact  of  <  'anada's  lu-in;:,  ^^i^i> 
lui-  pr«»nounr»»il  approval  :ind  i-onsi^nt. 
ii«ilafi*d    an    intf'i;  al    portion    nt"  t\i- 
Kuipin*   til  In*   maintained   at    a  1   li.\/ 
ai-ils.  thi!  liritish  nation,  whi  *li  is  now 
ili'pi'Uilent     for  more   than  i)ni  -half  i'f 
its  foitd  supply  upon  i'oreiiiU  i'rmntrif^. 
Wi)uhl  tlii'ii    feel  that    it   po^^Si-sscil    V> 
own  fi'iMJini;  i^rinnul  within  it.s»'lf,  antl 
ihi"  imnn'iliali*  means  for  its   ili-v«'lop- 
nii-nl    ami  s»*i'Uri*  protection  wnuiil   h»* 
spi'fijily  t'lM'thfi'minj^.      'V    /»*»•>■.'  •/)/,    '» 
n/'i  i/m /'    jui.<    ifiii    ,,ii'ift ,        Koicii'     wa-* 
not    hnilt  in  a   ilav,  anil  in   Lord    1m-.- 

« 

cnnstii'lil's  sketch,  rcfcrreil  !«>,  we  hav»- 
a  ju'ijj^rammi'  which  wouhl  form  tIu- 
ski'h'ton  of  a  plan  lor  the  huiijj- talked 
<»f  confiMh-ration  i)f  the  wlii)le  l>riti'»l; 
ci>lonii's  with  the  Km  pi  re. 

After  thi*  annunciation  t>f  Canada  .!> 
an  intcLCral  piirtion  of  Hritain  would 
come,  as  surely  as  tiie  <lavvn  f'-llnws 
tlu'  ilaikness,  the  ci>nstructit»n  of  oin 
lailway  to  tin?  Pacific.  [ndetM]  ih.- 
carrvin;^  into  etf'ect  of  this  irreat  wi  rk 
woulil  nci'essarilv  l>e  ina<lc  tin*  Ua!%isi»f 
the  contract  of  confederation.  It  is 
urmMl  that  the  Canada  Pacitio  Hail- 
wav  will  not  pay.  But  fi>r  years 
though,  it  may  never  decdare  a  ilivi- 
dend,  and  even  cost  sometliini;  to  ke*'|» 
up,  that  it  will  not  pay  two  countries 
like  Britain  and  Canada  to  )>e  thu^ 
unite<l,  is  an  argument  fitted  only  f«>r 
the  stock  exchange  or  tho  usurer.  F.»r 
what  has  England  S()enl  her  hundreds 
of  millions  dui-ing  the  past  century  in 
EiuojHj  \  In  wars  to  uphokl  her  trade, 
her  fieedoni,  licr  existence.  Has  not 
this  pai<l  ?  But  in  the  peaceful  iri- 
uniphs  of  this  closer  union  of  Canaila 
to  the  realm,  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
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millions  necessary  for  the  con- 
ctioD  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific, 
coming  century  would  witness  the 
Iteble  results  of  a  disbursement,  as 
Bsented  in  the  general  prosperity 
secured  stability  of  the  Empire, 
as  have  never  before  accrued  from 
previous   outlay.     And    as  the 

pass  over  the  existence  of  this 
leted  enterprise,  when  the  trade 


of  China  and  Japan,  if  not  of  Austra- 
lia and  the  Orient,  shall  freight  the 
labouring  highway  vrith  its  innumer- 
able commodities,  they  will  develop 
a  tangible  return  in  profit  growing 
vastly  commensurate  with  those  incal- 
culable profits  which  shall  have  al- 
ready attended  the  political  and  moral 
results  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 


MY  PRINCESS. 


BY     H.     L.     SPENCER. 


I. 


MY  Princess  walks  in  humble  guise, 
While  rides  the  Queen  in  queenly  state ; 
I  catch  a  glance  from  her  violet  eyes 

And  feel  that  I,  though  poor,  am  great ; 
Am  great,  for  my  Princess  loves  me  well  ! 
What,  without  love,  were  lands  or  gold  ? 
Quick  are  her  rose-leaf  lips  to  tell 

The  story  that  is,  as  the  world  is,  old  ; 
The  story  of  love  that  lives  forever  ! 

Ah,  my  Princess,  the  days  go  by 
And  Death  stalks  in  !  but  never,  never 

'  Can  Death  part  lovers  like  you  and  I  ! 
Never,  my  Princess,  for  where  I  sleep 
I  know  you  will  kiss  the  grass  and  weep. 


11. 


I  know  you  will  kiss  the  grass  and  weep. 

And  say,  as  he  died,  for  his  sake  I  would  die  !- 
And  when,  at  last,  you  fall  asleep, 

No  matter  how  far  from  me,  you  will  be  nigh  ! 
I  shall  feel  that  out  of  the  dust  I  can  reach 

My  arms  to  my  darling,  however  far 
She  may  be  from  me,  and  her  tender  speech. 

From  my  grave,  its  gates  can  never  bar. 
Are  the  dead  sightless  and  deaf  ?  I  wis 

That  sightless  and  deaf  I  shall  never  be  1 
Will  the  time  come  when  your  tender  kiss 

And  bird-like  voice  will  be  nought  to  me  ? 
I  think  not,  my  Princess,  e'en  when  I  grow. 

In  the  grave,  like  Adam  of  long  ago. 
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UNL)EH  ONE  KoOF 


AN   KinsolU-:  IN  A   FAMILY   HISTOKY. 


in    JAMES    PAYN. 


CHAPTKK  IX. 

MB.  WALCOT  VKN'TIUKS    A    SUcaiKSTION. 

SO  unexpected  was  the  [)n;.seiice  of 
the  Kev.  Jolm  Dvneley  that  for 
the  moment  Oieslmni  for«:ot  tht; 
Btrangeuess  of  his  ^uise,  and  even  tlie 
obligation  which  lie  owed  to  him  in 
common  with  tlie  rest  of  the  gal  hint 
crew  of  the  ^u:iftsvrc  :  the  thought 
that  was  monopolising  his  mind  was^ 
•  Does  he  guess  the  relation  between 
Elise  and  myself? ' 

He  had  said  he  could  scarce  believe 
his  ejes  when  he  saw  Cireshain,  and, 
knowing  what  he  knew  as  resjx'cted 
Evelyn,  it  wouhl  havt?  been  even  more 
difiicult,  if  he  had  overheard  his  talk 
in  the  life-boat,  to  believe  his  ears. 

There  had  been  something  in  the 
curate^s  tone  which  hadsti'uck  him  he 
addressed  as  smacking  of  reproof  as 
well  as  astonishment,  but  that  might 
have  been  but  the  sting  of  conscience. 
"Whether  he  knew  all,  or  not,  however, 
any  lingering  idea  Gresham  might 
have  entertained  of  ignoring  under  his 
uncle's  roof  all  j>revious  acquaintance 
with  Elise,  even  if  he  could  have  per- 
suaded her  to  join  in  such  deception, 
was  now  become  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to 
assume  a  bold  front. 

*  This  is  Miss  Elise  Hurt,  Dyneley ; 
the  young  lady  Lady  Arden  was  ex- 
pecting from  Germany,  and  who,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  will  reach  her 
journey's  end  after  all ;  thanks  to  you 
and  the  rest — Miss  Hurt,  I  demand 
an  amount  of  confidence  in  me  that 
almost  reaches  to  credulity,  when  I 


ask  vou  to  believe  that  thif 
in  a  dustman's  hat  and  a 
is  a  British  divine.* 

Elise  held  out  her  little 
quick  ilush.  *  How^  brav 
sir !  how  good  you  have  1 
said  she  simply.  '  I  shall 
highly  than  ever  of  God' 
since  you  are  one  of  them. 

*  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
the  Curate,  blusliing  too;  1 
not  bear  anylx)dy*8  praise 
for  my  own  share  in  last  n 
1  had  no  choice  in  the  mat 
crew  could  not  be  made 
me. ' 

*  Ah,'  exclaimed  the  C 

*  that's  what  looks  well  in  i 
always  likes  a  fellow  who 
euchre  merely  to  oblige, 
they're  generally  good  pla 
And  jjim  pull  a  good  oar 
was  no  better  in  the  iKWit 
stroke's.     Let  me  shake 
sir.' 

The  Curate,  of  course,  si 
l)Ut  it  was  evident  the  Yai 
him. 

*  This  is  Commodore  P< 
United  States,'  explainec 

*  without  whose  sagacity  ai 
neither  the  young  lady 
would,  I  honestly  believe, 
this  moment.  I  hope  I  sh 
him  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
where  I  am  sure  that  he 
hearty  welcome.' 

*  Thank  you^.Mr.  Gresh 
time  is  limited.     So  soox 
got  my  clothes  dry,  and 
snatch  of  sleep  at  this  A< 
for  London.' 


UNDER  ONE  ROOF, 
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a  relief  to  Gresham,  though 
lamed  of  himself  at  finding 
).  However  successful  he 
Q  imposing  silence  concern- 
events  upon  Elise,  it  would 
quite  impossible,  he  felt,  to 
Pearce's  mouth  shut,  who, 
I  the  shortness  of  the  two 
)le's  acquaintance  with  one 
lad  taken  it  for  granted, 
rst,  that  they  were  an  en- 
»le. 

til  allow  me,  at  all  events, 
e,  to  be  your  banker,'  said 
*  I  am  well  known  here.' 
you,  sir,*  interrupted  the 
e  ;  *  but  I  have  given  no- 
ae  fishes,  except  my  kit — 
^on't  clothe  the  Leviathan, 
is  safe  in  my  breast  pocket ; 
)t  tobacco  for  a  week's  con- 
though  it's  a  trifle  damp.' 
d  now  reached  the  *  Golden 
hostess  of  which  had  been 
brmed  of  the  anival  of  her 
Y  guests,  and  had  partly  at- 
If  to  welcome  them.  It  was 
bat  Miss  Hurt  should  be  left 
rge  till  a  carriage  could  be 
r  from  the  Hall ;  and  after 
ishment  for  the  inner  man, 
thes  for  the  outer,  lent  him 
ndlord,  Gresham  took  his 
le  Commodore  with  many 
I  of  goodwill  on  either  side. 
Ji  England,  siree,  mind  I 
to  your  wedding, '  were  the 
e's  last  words,  which,  de- 
they  were  in  Dyneley's  pre- 
led  Gresham  scarlet  Then 
ung  men  stepped  into  a  dog- 
bhe  gale  was  still  strong  en- 
ve  turned  any  closed  vehicle 
Golden  Lion  '  could  offer 
f-turvey, — and  set  out  for 

a  satisfaction  to  Gresham 
resence  of  the  hostler  close 
m  precluded  any  conversa- 
ivate  nature ;  but  as  a  mat- 
the  Curate  was  the  last  man 
£ed  his  companion  for  any 
08.     He  had  certainly  ob- 


served the  familiarity  that  existed  be- 
tween Gresham  and  Elise;  and  had 
even  caught  some  fragments  of  their 
conversation  in  the  lifeboat  But  his 
nature  was  too  unsuspicious  to  jump 
to  the  right  conclusion  from  such 
scanty  premisea  The  Commodore's 
parting  words  had  rather  dissipated, 
than  confirmed,  any  suspicions  he 
might  have  entertained  ;  for  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  they  alluded  to  Gres- 
ham's  marriage  with  Evelyn.  Had 
he  guessed  the  truth,  it  might  be  im- 
agined that  he  would  have  gladly  wel* 
comed  such  evidence  of  his  rival's  lack 
of  love  for  Evelyn  ;  but  so  loyal  waa 
his  nature,  that  he  would  on  the  con- 
trary have  found  it  a  cause  of  quarrel 
with  Gresham  for  his  traitorous  con- 
duct Even  as  it  was,  Gresham's  be- 
haviour had  excited  his  displeasure, 
though  his  sense  of  justice  compelled 
him  to  make  allowances  for  his  young 
friend,  placed  as  be  had  been  in  such 
an  exceptional  position  with  respect 
to  his  fair  companion.  Perhaps  there 
was  nothing  that  made  John  Dyneley 
so  ill-understood  as  this  gift  of  charity, 
as  rare  with  the  common-place  Pious, 
wrapped  up  in  the  salvation  of  their 
own  souls,  as  with  the  children  of  this 
world.  Moreover,  John  Dyneley  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  hauling  a  fellow  creature  over 
the  coals  without  adequate  warrant 

From  all  which  it  arose  that  there 
was  little  conversation  between  the 
two  occupants  of  the  front  seat  of  the 
dog-cart ;  and  what  there  was  confined 
itself  to  details  of  the  wreck  and  the 
rescue. 

Unwilling  to  disturb  the  tenants  of 
the  Hall  from  their  slumbers  after 
their  long  night  of  watching,  the  Cur- 
ate invited  Gresham  to  breakfast  with 
him  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Manor 
Farm.  Here  they  arouseil  the  young 
farmer,  Gilbert  Holm  himself,  from 
his  first  slee]i,  for  he  had  remained 
with  some  of  the  men  at  the  Point  till 
they  had  not  only  seen  the  lifeboat 
carry  off  the  tenants  of  the  Bhineland,. 
but  beheld  the  remains  of  that  unfor- 
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tunate  vessel  go  to  pieces,  which  hap- 
pened in  about  an  hour  aftt'r  the  res- 
cue. He  described  the  distress  and 
agitation  of  the  youn^  ladies  as  having 
l>een  very  great,  but  they  had  re- 
strained their  tears,  he  said,  until  the 
safety  of  all  on  boanl  had  Iveenassured, 
and  when,  as  it  seemed  to  him  '  there 
was  no  sort  of  occasion  for  'em. ' 

*  Ah,  (.Til))ert,  you  don't  know  the 
nature  of  women,'  said  Gresham,  jest- 
ingly. 

*  Perhaps  not,  sir,'  answereil  the 
farmer  drilv  ;  *  but  I  know  the  nature 
of  one  of  them  as  I'm  talking  about 
enough  to  be  sartin'  sure  that  she 
would  amost  ha'  crie<l  Iut  pretty  eyes 
out,  had  she  betjn  Hware  as  a  certain 
person  was  on  board  that  craft  last 
night ;  and  1  dare  Siiy  Mr.  Dyneley 
here  could  give  a  name  to  her.' 

'  Well,  of  course,  thev  would  all 
have  been  greatly  mor«  distressed,' 
said  the  Curate,  evasively,  *  had  they 
been  aware  that  Mr.  George  was 
among  the  wreck(;d.' 

It  was  onlv  common  civil  it  v  in 
Dyneley  to  ask  his  nominal  host  (for 
Holm  was  only  Sir  Rol>ert's  tenant) 
to  breakfast  with  them  considering 
that    he    had  l>een    disturbed   bv  his 

ftp' 

visitors  at  so  untimely  an  hour,  so 
the  three  men  partook  of  their  meal 
together. 

There  was  little  talk,  however, 
among  them,  for  the  young  farmer's 
allusion  to  the  sujiposed  engagement 
between  Ev(»lvn  and  Gresham  had  an- 
noyed  the  latter.  He  thought  it  fa- 
miliar and  imj^ertinent,  though  per- 
haps he  would  not  have  done  so  had 
he  not  been  thrown,  during  the  last 
three  days,  into  the  companionship  of 
Miss  Elise  Hurt 

*  There's  to  be  a  new  anival  at  the 
Hall  to-day,  sir,  as  I  understand,'  ob- 
served Holm,  addressing  the  Curate. 
Gresham  felt  growing  red  and  white 
by  turns  ;  he  felt  sure  that  this  inso- 
lent clodhopper — with  whom,  however, 
he  had  heretofore  been  on  the  familiar 
terms  that  are  usual  between  men  in 
their  relative  positions  in  a  place  like 


Halcombe — was   about  to   : 

Elise  herself. 

'  Indeed 't  '  said  the  Curate 
mav  that  be  ] ' 

*  Well,  the  young  ladies  c 
to  have  a  new^  maid.  John  i 
tiike  the  gig  over  to  Arch< 
afternoon  to  meet  her.  ' 

Gresham  uttered  a  little  s 
lief ;    it  was  plain  that  this 
not   heard  of  the  expected  6 
the  governess. 

*  1  hope  John  will  have  1 
against  him  than  I  had  h 
said  the  Curate,  *  or  he  will  i 
ballast  on  his  voyage  out' 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure,  you  musi 
much  bio  wed  alx>ut,'  ob« 
farmer.  *  Perhaps  a  little  d 
right  stufl*  would  do  you  no 
morning. '  And  he  producer 
cupboard — the  fire  hjui  be« 
them  in  the  kitchen,  as  beii 
early  hour  most  convenient 
of  brandy. 

*  Xo,  thank  you,'  said  Dy 
never  touch  such  a  thing  in 
ing.' 

*  Xor  I,*  said  Gre^liam,  ci 

*  Well   then,  gentlemen, 
drink  to   the  health  of  botl 
And  he  helped  himself  to  a 

Though  still  very  earlj 
agree<l  that  Gresham  shoul 
to  the  Hall  to  relieve  the  f« 
tenants  as  to  Miss  Hurt's  s 
the  Curate  accompanied  hin 
the  garden  gate. 

*  There  was  one  person,  J 
did  not  ask  you  about  whei 
in  the  dog-cart  together,  1 
the  eara  so  close  behind  u 
nand  Walcot  is  here,  of  ecu: 
much  master  as  everl' 

*  Yes  ;  even  more  so,  1 1 
when  you  left  ua' 

'  I  call  it  a  downright  infi 
my  uncle,'  exclaimed  the  c 
irritation. 

*  Well,  I  confess  I  don't 
Robert's  predilection  for  h 
in  law,'  answered  the  Curat 
*but   I   suppose  we  are  i 
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uncle  calls  antipathetic —  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, I  don't  like  Mr.  Walcot,  and  he 
dofn'tlike  me.' 

'  Of  course  not  I  had  hoped  that 
JOQ  might  have  opened  my  uncle's 
€ye8 ;  jou  are  the  only  man  who  could 
do  80  without  the  suspicion  of  having 
anj interest  in  the  matter.' 

'Naj,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  man.  It  is  only  a  question  with 
meof "  I  donot  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell !" 
and  I  cannot  suppose  that  Sir  Robert 
would  espouse  my  prejudices.  When 
I  did  once  venture  to  say  that  I  thought 
Walcot  took  too  much  upon  himself 
in  the  way  of  parish  affairs,  your  un- 
cle was  obviously  annoyed.  He  said 
that  I  little  knew  Ferdinand  Walcot ; 
^▼eiybody  who  did  so  must  revere  him. 
**Aa  for  myself,"  he  added,  **  there  is  a 
Sicred  tie  between  us  which  nothing 
bat  death  will  sever  " ' 

*  A  sacred  fiddlestick,'  observed 
Gresham,  contemptuously.  Then,  af- 
*^r  a  pause,  *  Who  is  that  yonder, 
going  over  the  hill?* 

*  It  is  Gilbert  Holm.  He  is  bound 
for  the  shore,  I  reckon,  to  see  if  there 
^  any  flotsam  or  jetsam  from  the 
^i^k.  He  had  much  better  trust  to 
*»i«  farm  for  his  profits,  than  to  such 
^^ifsand  strays.' 

'Ay,  he's  another  of  Walcot 's  pro- 
^^s,  is  he  not  V 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the 
^wate,  *  but  he  has  great  influence 
ov^er  him,  as  he  has  over  every  one 
**•©,  and  I  wish  he  would  use  it  to 
P^'Buade  him  to  give  up  taking  bi-andy 
^  a  morning.  I  shall  see  you  again 
^  ^  hour  or  two,  no  doubt,  Gres- 
"^m.    Good  morning.' 

The  tone  of  the  Curate  was  cordial, 

niuch  more  so,  •  had   Gresham   been 

*ware  of  his  feelings  towards  Evelyn 

^^  his  companion  had  any  right  to 

•^pect ;  for  what  is  more  calculated 

^  jaise  the  spleen  than  to  suspect  the 

^^  of  our  affections  to  be  held  but 

^tlyin  those  of  our  successful  rival? 

^▼enusitwas,  Gresham  acknowledged 

^  himself   what  a  worthy,    modest, 

^  high-souled  feUow  Dyneley  was. 


and  how  incapable  of  a  basenesa  This 
last  reflection  was,  perhaps,  suggested 
by  a  prick  of  conscience,  for  Gresham 
did  not  in  his  heart  approve  of  that 
policy  of  silence — not  to  say  deception 
— which  he  had  chalked  out  for  him* 
self  in  the  future  as  respected  Elisa  He 
was  by  nature,  as  his  uncle  had  ciilled 
him,  frank.  The  story  Mr.  Walcot 
had  narrated  respecting  his  behaviour 
at  the  Homburg  gaming-table  had 
been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  distoi-ted 
to  his  disadvantage;  he  was  too  im- 
pulsive for  duplicity,  though  a  certain 
weakness  of  character  might,  as  in  the 
present  case,  siiggest  concealment. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  George 
Gresham  had,  in  his  advances  to  El ise, 
acted  disloyally  towards  Evelyn.  Not 
onlv  had  he  not  broken  troth — for 
tvoih  had  never  been  plighted  between 
them,  l>ut  he  had  done  her  no  tacit 
wrong  ;  there  was  no  mutual  under- 
standing between  them  whatever,  siich 
as  lovera  use,  and  though  they  had 
been  drifting  towards  Matrimony,  it 
was  without  aid  of  sail  or  oar,  and 
merely  from  the  wind  and  tide  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  were  both  aware 
that  marriage  was  expected  of  them 
by  others,  and  they  had  not  actively 
opposed  themselves  to  the  pressure 
from  without,  but  that  was  alL  Gres- 
ham was  not  aware  that  Evelyn  had 
ever  stattni  *  I  am  not  engaged,'  but  he 
knew  that  she  did  not  acknowledge  an 
engagement.  Nor  had  she  once  given 
him,  during  all  the  years  they  had 
known  one  another,  such  looks  or 
words  as  El  ise  had  bestowed  upon  him 
within  the  last  few  hours.  He  felt 
less  self-reproach,  in  fact,  as  respected 
her  than  as  respected  others— such  as 
his  uncle  and  her  mother,  but  with 
these  he  was  undoubtedly  about  to 
play,  if  not  falsely,  a  false  part 

The  ad\ilts  of  the  Hall  party  were 
already  downstairs,  despite  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  hour,  eager  to  hear  the 
news  from  Mirton,  and  their  astonish- 
ment was  great  indeed  at  finding  it 
was  Gresham  who  had  brought  it 

*  What,    you  here  1 '      *  George  1 ' 
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*  Good  Heavens  !  '  and  *  This  is  uiiex- 
jKHJted,  indexed  '-  lln:'  l;ist  ami  least  en- 
thusiastic greeting  IxMUir  Mr.  Ferdi- 
n^ind  Walcot's. 

The  ladies  kissed  him,  of  i-oui-se. 
Lady  Ardeii  with  a  stately  ufFectiun. 
befitting  a-niother  in-law  in  pff.<.-'  :  as 
well  as  a  stej)  ne'j)hew  i/i  tssf^  .  Milly 
with  livelv  etfiisiuii  ;  and  Evt^lvn,  not 
as  some  you n^  ladies  kiss  *tall  Irish 
cousins  whom  thev  h)Vi*  in  a  sisterly 
wav,'  hut  with  a  certain  trenth*  ihTD- 
rum  for  which  he  <'«)uhl  have  huLjged 
Ihu* — it  so  c(>nvinc<'d  him  that  sh(^ 
didn't  can?  twoixMice  ahout  him. 

*  And  is  the  poor  irirl  safe  T  wen* 
hei*  first  wonls. 

*  (^juite  SMf«' ;  1  h*ft  licr  in  Mrs. 
Marvell's  hands  at  the  \{"A   lAnw.' 

*  Vou  left  lier  ?  Whv  how  did  vou 
kn  >w  w/io  shi?  was  i  '  in-juired  Lady 
A  rden. 

*  1  -  oh— well,'  stammered  Gresham, 
'  we  becann*  acquainted  on  the  voy- 
a-'e.  vou  know  ;  it  was  not  like  an 
ordinary  passa<'t\vou  must  rememher/ 

*  Indeed  it  was  not,'  siirhed  Evflvn. 

*  Shall  1  ever  fc»r;;et  last  ni«;ht,  and 
that  wayc-sw<;j)t  wit*ck  with  the  poor 
cn^atures  clinging  to  it  I  ' 

*Yes,'cried  Milly,  *and  vet  we  did 
not  knoNv  that  you  wrre  th(?re,  <  Jeor<;e. 
Fancy  what  our  feelings  w^ould  have 
been  had  we  b<?en  aware  of  that  I ' 

*  You  an ^  very  good,'  SJiid  Crresham, 
with  a  how. 

*lt  is  too  horriy>h^  to  jest  al>out, 
George/  exch*imed  8ir  Ivobei-t,  re- 
])rovingly.  *  1  saw  two  poor  souls 
swept  into  the  sea  with  my  own  eyes.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  there  were  more 
than  that.  There  were  manv  drowned, 
and  but  three  women  saved  in  all. ' 
Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  them  cer- 
tain details  with  which  we  are  more 
or  less  acquainted,  to  which  they  lis- 
tened with  eager  honor. 

*  But  how  came  you  to  come  by  the 
Rhineland  at  all,  George  ? '  inquired 
Lady  Arden  ;  *  they  tell  me  it  was  a 
cattle  ship.' 

*Ye8,  why  on  earth  did  you  do 
that  1 '  said  Sir  Robert 


'  No  doubt  from  motives 
omy,  observed  Mr.  Waleot,  wi 
smile. 

*  Well,  no,  it  was  not  exac 
I  must  confess,  said  Greshi 
scions  of  a  flaming  cliet*k  ;  *  I 
in  KotteixJam  when  the  ve 
about  to  start,  a  sudden  impi 
me.  It  was  not  right,  Ijecau 
promi.se<l  to  meet  Mayne  in  I 
no  one  can  say  that  my  ]>erji 
unpunished.  I  nearly  lost  r 
I  '//'/  loj^'  every  rag  belongir 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Marve. 
very  things  1  stand  up  in. 
not  fashionable,  I  know,  no 
fit,  but  it  was  something  to 
dry  clothes  of  any  kind  aft< 
soaking. 

'Then  i)oor  Miss  Hurt  m 
lost  everything  too,'  observed 

'  Yery  tiue,  Evy,'  exclai 
Baionet.  '  You  ladies  mu 
con tril)ut ions  from  your  war 

'  Is  she  my  size,  or  Ev< 
minima's  ?'  inquireil  Milly  n 

*  \Yell,  really.'  stamm»?i*ed 


*  He  is  blushing  ! '  erie 
clapping  her  hands. 

*  T  don't  see  that  there  cou^ 
harm  in  your  remarking  wh« 
was  short  or  tall,'  observed  J 
den  stilllv. 

'  Ct^rtainlv   not,'  cK)utinue< 

*  and  since  she  was  so  commi 
it  seems,  slie  may  have  told  \ 
sized  gloves  she  uses,  and  i 
data  we  could  judge  ever^iih 

*  B*>  quiet,  Milly,'  exclai 
mother  reprovingly.  *  Lei 
s])eak  for  himself.' 

*  Well,  I  think  this  youn 
about  Milly 'b  size,'  replied  ( 
with  an  air  of  reflection  ; 
shorter,  if  anything.  I  toh 
the  bye,  that  you  would  w 
conveyance  for  her.' 

*  Quite   right,'   said  Lady 

*  the  carriage  shall  go  at  on 
J  ennings  shall  go  in  it  with 
of  clothes  for  her.' 

*  That  is  just  like  your  th 
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ncflB,  Lady  Arden/  observed  Mr.  Wal- 
oot; 'but  if  I  inight  venture  a  sugges- 
tion, don't  you  think  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  if  Miss  Evelyn  herself 
would  not  mind  the  trouble ' 

'The  very  thing  I  was  thinking 
myself,'  interrupted  Sir  Robert  *  The 
poor  girl  would  take  it  so  kindly.' 

'Oh,  indeed!'  exclaimetl  Gresham 
hastily ;  '  there  is  no  occasion  for  that 
I  am  sure  she  would  be  quite  distressed 
mtsuch  a  thing.' 

'  Still,  if  Miss  Evelvn  doesn't  mind 
the  trouble,'  repeated  Walcot 

'There  is  no  trouble  in  the  matter/ 
observed  that  young  lady  quietly ;  'and 
indeed,  without  wishing  to  rob  Mr. 
Walcot  of  the  credit  due  to  his  fore- 
thought, I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  for  Miss  Hurt,  before  he  spoke.' 

If  anything  could  have  l>een  a  so- 
lace to  Gresham  under  such  circum- 
stances—  for  the  plan   about  to   be 
carried  into  effect  was,  as  may  be  well 
inaagined,  to  the  last  degree  distasteful 
to  him — it  was  the  curtness  of  tone  in 
which  Evelyn  addressed  those  woitls 
*o  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot     She  was 
^  only  inhabitant  of  the  Hall  who 
Was  able  to    *  snub'  Sir  Robert's  bro- 
*W-in-law,  or  who  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  it  His  being  thus  '  set  down' 
^M,  however,  but  scanty  satisfaction 
^Gresham  as  compared  with  his  ap- 
prehensions of  the   dangerous  results 
®^  Walcot's   officiousness.     If  he  had 
^y  had  the  courage  to  tell  Elise  of 
^TMon-engagement existing  between 
*^in«clf  and  Evelyn,   it  would   have 
Pttt  her  on  her  guard ;  but — now — 
^hat  damaging  admissions  might  she 
^^  make  during  that  titeii-tite—^\iH.t 
^'^ons  might  not  Evelyn  put  to  her 
y^  *11  fpwd  faith,  and  without  the  least 
^^  that  they  were  *  leading'  ones ! 
moreover,  the  suggestion  of  Evelyn's 
8oiag  to  meet  the   girl  was  greatly 
'^^  distasteful  to  him  from  its  having 
l*^*eeded  from  Walcot    Did  the  man 
^'^y  suspect  something  1    It  was 
^^'^  than  possible,   for  his  attitude 
''^^wds  him,  in  Gresham's  view,  was 
*^ys  one  of  auspicion  ;  he  was  cer- 
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tain  in  his  own  mind  that  Ferdinand 
Walcot  was  a  tale-bearer  and  an 
eave8-dropi)er  ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge thus  basely  acquired  had  been 
already  used  to  his  prejudice  with  his 
uncle.  Suppose  that  this  cur,  who 
was  also  a  sleuth-hound,  had  already 
smelt  out  that  there  was  something — 
something  wrong,  as  he  would  be  sure 
to  term  it — between  Elise  and  him  t 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

"TTTE  have  described  the  owner  of 
V  V  Halconibe  Hall,  and  also  him 
who  was  practically  the  master  of  it ; 
but  we  have  given  them  precedence 
only  on  the  time-hallowed  principle 
of  *  Seniores  priores. '  There  was  one 
other  individual  under  that  roof,  quite 
as  masterful  by  nature  as  Mr.  Walcot 
himself,  and  who  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  whole  familv  with  a  reverence  ac- 
corde<i  to  neither  of  his  two  rivals. 
This  j>ersonage  was  Habla  NicoU  (aged 
4),  commonly  calh^d,  half  in  irony, 
half  in  tribute  to  his  social  position, 
the  (Ireat  Babla.  The  origin  of  this 
name,  save  that  it  was  Ijegotten  of 
Love  and  Euphony,  was  lost,  at  the 
time  we  make  acquaintance  with  him, 
in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  It  was 
certainly  not  given  him  by  his  god- 
father and  godmother,  who  had  in 
fact  named  him  *  Gerald.'  Perhaps 
he  was  termed  Babla  after  the  Great 
Mogul  called  Bablo  ;  and  the  *  o '  had 
become  *a' by  one  of  those  etymolo- 
gical pr6cesses  so  familiar  to  commen- 
tators ;  but  if  so  he  was  a  far  greater 
potentate  than  his  prototype.  His 
dominions,  indeed,  were  limited,  being 
bounded  on  the  north,  on  the  south, 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
walls  of  his  home,  but  within  that  re- 
gion he  was  despotic.  Nay,  like  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  he  might  be  said  to 
be  an  object  of  worship.  A  prophet^ 
we  are  told,  is  held  in  small  account 
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in  his  own  oountrv,  Imt  the  GphjU 
BMhla,  who  was  oraoiilar  ujwn  ni;ttt.»-i-s 
piVBcnt  only  (and  i'V(^n  on  those  ncviT 
distinct),  was  hrhl  at  home*  in  m  ivvrr- 
t'nce  not  paid  to  ju-ophftb  anywhiM-t*. 
even  aftt;r  tlie  fnhilintnt  of  thoirvati 
cinations.  Even  ahmad  hewsis  th«ni<;lit 
higldy  of  :  hidies  and  evi'n  ancient 
^ntlemen  were  wont  to  Htop  him  in 
London  streets,  or  at  the  s«'asi<le.  when 
he  went  forth  in  his  ]>framl»aIator,  to 
do  him  homa^re  ;  they  did  not.  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Holv  Pontiff,    kiss  his 

• 

toe,  for,  indeed,  that  meml>er  was  not 
easily  a|>proachal)le,  l»eini;  (Micased  tirst 
in  a  slioe  and  stoekin<;  of  exti*eme  di- 
niinutiveness.  and  finally  in  a  j^aiter 
of  Shetland  wool,  hut  thev  kissed  what 
they  could,  and  invoke*!  the  hlessini^s 
of  Providem.'r  upon  his  sacred  ]>ers(.»n. 
He  was  wont  neitln-rto  apju'ove  nor 
disa]>prove  of  thesr  manifestations  of 
puUic  approval;  Init  would  "stare 
right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes/  on 
some  distant  ohject  of  nature — es|>ec- 
ially  if  a  dog  or  a  donk(?y  presentCM.1 
itself  on  the  horizon.  A  j)lulosophic 
calm  was  his  usmil  characteristic  ;  Init 
there  were  chords  in  his  nature,  whicli 
being  struck  he  was  immediately 
roused  to  enthusiasm.  The  sight  of 
Punch's  show  had  quite  a  galvanic  ef- 
fect upon  him  ;  a  S()ldier — such  was 
his  peculiarity,  that  although  he  had 
probahly  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
the  Amazons,  he  calle<l  him  *  a  soldier- 
man' — aroused  in  him  an  ardour  which 
it  is  inadecpuit^^  to  describe  as  mar- 
tial ;  while  a  monkey  on  an  organ 
caused  him  such  agitation  of  mind,  as 
(although  evidently  ]>leasurable)  gave 
ner\'ou8  admirers  sonie  aj>pi*ehension 
for  his  precious  life.  ♦ 

Tliat  he  considered  himself  by  very 
far  the  most  important  pei-sonage  on 
this  terrestial  planet  is  certain  (and 
no  wonder),  and  we  are  also  inclined 
to  believe  that  (in  spite  of  appear- 
ances) he  also  deemed  himself  the  jdrst 
even  in  chronological  order.  It  was 
his  imperial  humour  to  conceive  him- 
self the  sole  repository  of  information, 
and  he   imparted   it  in  infinitesimal 


•  juantities,  to  the  whole  world 
and  with  the  air  of  a  teacher, 
a  h<n*se  ]>assed  him,  he  would 
to  his  atti'ndants,  *  Gee-gee,' 
wav<'  of  his  small  hand,  as  th 
im])ress  it  upon  their  attenti 
have  Tiamed  that  quadruped, 
serve  '  (he  8eeme<l  to  say  ',  *a] 
vow  don't  forcet  it'  He  was 
at  home  with  Science  as  with 
ami,  on  once  meeting  with 
roller  in  London,  remarked 
]iufl'.'  in  a  precisely  similar 
Altiiough  he  did  not  8|HMk,  i 
sov(»rta<jjn8  do,  in  the  tii-st  per 
ral,  he  was  far  from  using  ti 
narv  stvle.  He  would  sav, 
will  have  this  and  that,'  and  i 
to  b»'  attained  by  any  meant 
the  ivach  of  his  loving  subjec 
got  it.  Like  the  Persian  i 
who  tloi;ge<l  the  seas  and  n 
hill.s,  Babla  was  indignant  v 
tun*  herself  if  his  inclinatio 
thwarted.  He  was  once  fount 
great  alarm  of  His  Majesty 'i 
hohl,  upon  a  chair,  ii)K)n  whi 
ing  it  near  the  window,  he  hatl* 
unassistinl,  in  onler  to  reach 
called  *  That  wound  ye<i  ball 
was  the  sun — it  being  an  excej 
foggy  day  for  Halcombe.  Up 
infr>rmed  that  this  feat  was 
ble,  on  account  of  the  height « 
that  luminary  is  placed  abov 
expi-esstnl  a  passionate  discont 
that  arrangement,  and,  I  am 
add,  even  with  its  Author,  U 
Architect  of  the  Universe.  H 
of  the  Creator,  indeeii,  thou 
I)ered  with  a  certain  tender  a^ 
was  exti-emely  touching,  we 
High  Church  divines  would 
familiar.  Having  been  told  \ 
lives  above  us,  he  for  some 
garded  the  attics  with  mjs 
erence,  and  approached  them  n 
ried  up  thither  with  caution, 
remarked  that  the  Supreme  £ 
not  live  alone  *  up  yonder,'  bu 
with  the  joka' 

'  Good  gracious,'  cried  hia 
seriously  shocked — though  his 
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broken  accents  did  in  fact 
narks  that  dropped  from  his 
hof  their  irreyerence, '  what 
ild  mean  1 ' 

OSS-examination  of  the  nurse, 
i  that  she  had  once  observed 
hearing  that '  she  could  not 
ke/  and  since  he  had  been 
we  cannot  see  Qod/  he  had 
his  information,  and,  quite 
tj,  thus  associated  the  Sub- 
the  Ridiculoua 
int  of  such  simplicity,  and 
original  views,  would  have 
ular  even  among  philoeo- 
maj  be  imagined,  therefore, 
reverence  he  was  regarded 
bher  and  sistera  We  have 
le  way,  that  Evelyn  was  the 
•n  at  Halcombe  Hall  who  at 
osed  herself  to  Mr.  Ferdi- 
oot ;  let  us  hasten  to  repair 
;  the  Great  Babla  detested 
i^as  accustomed  to  tell  him 
en  language,  but  still  suffi- 
itinct,  '  Oo  are  a  nasty,  back 
and  I  won't  kiss  you,'  a 
had  almost  the  force  of  an 
nication.  Mr.  Walcot  would 
le  tenderest  manner  at  him, 
)  him  that  he  could  not  mean 
ud,  but  the  other  would  an- 
bla  means  it  very  much,'  and 
limself  against  his  caresses 
3  nearest  chair. 
KX>r  Mr.  Walcot,  adopting 
be  had  seen  others  use  to 
bis  elfin  wrath,  would  pre- 
y,and  say,  <  Oh,  see  how  I  am 
ur  unkindness,'  to  which  his 
» enemy  would  reply,  *  Babla 
loesn't  care.'  Then  Mr.  Wal- 
try  another  tack,  and,  imi- 
child's  cross  looks  and  pout- 
oidd  mimic  oontemptiiously, 
oes  Mr.  Walcot  look   like 

k  like  a  fool,'  would  be  the 
^joinder. 

lie  whole,  however  unwilling 

duplicity  to  a  man  of  such 

laracter,  we  doubt  whether 

mand  Walcot  was  quite  so 


fond  of  the  Great  Babla  as  he  pre* 
tended  to  be. 

But  all  the  rest  of  the  household 
loved  him,  and  none  better  than  his 
brother  Frank.  *  The  boy  that  loves 
a  baby  '  has  always  good  in  him,  and 
generally  some  rare  kind  of  good. 
Frank  was  ingenuous  and  affectionate, 
but  very  sensitive,  and  though  '  sharp 
enough,'  as  every  one  allowed,  his 
imaginative  powers  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  his  intelligence  ;  he  was  pas- 
sionate and — though  his  passion  lasted 
but  for  a  minute,  and  his  gentleness 
filled  up  the  huge  interval — this  fact 
was  dwelt  upon  by  his  detractors.  Of 
these,  however,  he  had  not  many ; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  greater 
claims  on  their  devotjon,  advanced 
and  somewhat  insisted  upon  by  the 
Great  Babla,  his  family  would  have 
adored  him.  There  had  been  as  yet 
but  one  shadow  upon  his  bright,  young 
life.  The  incident  which  had  produced 
it  was  curious,  and  even  absurd,  but 
the  efi'ect  had  been  somewhat  serioua 
Late  in  the  preceding  autumn  Master 
Frank  had  ridden  over  on  his  pony  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  young  friend  at  his 
mother's  house — a  few  miles  from 
Arch  ester.  Ue  had  stopped  later  than 
was  prudent,  and  Lady  Arden  had 
been  greatly  alarmed  when  darkness 
fell,  and  the  child — for  he  was  then 
but  eight — did  not  present  himsell 
His  pony  was  a  quiet  one,  and  he  hsd 
ridden  it  daily  for  some  months ;  still 
there  was,  of  course,  the  danger  of 
his  having  been  thrown.  Moreover, 
though  he  knew  his  way  over  the  moor 
quite  well,  he  did  not  know  it  as  the 
curate  did,  blindfold  ;  and  the  night 
was  dark.  He  did  turn  up  about  nine 
o'clock,  but  in  a  very  strange  condi- 
tion ;  his  mind  seemed  to  have  be- 
come unhinged,  he  talked  so  sti-angely 
at  first  they  thought  that  his  friend 
might  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
have  given  the  lad  a  glass  of  cherry 
brandy  before  he  set  out  And  yet 
his  behaviour  was  not  that  of  one  in- 
toxicated. The  doctor,  who  was  sent 
for,  pronounced  that  he  had  received 
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some  sliock  to  his  system.  He  niii^ht 
hav»*  l>een  ]>itch»»jl  otV  Ins  ponv.ou  his 
hea«l,  h«*  thoiitjlit.,  Mihl  then  ij«»t  •»!! 
Hi'Jiin  nin'onsoiouslv. 

His  Htorv,  toll  I  ill  a  hoyish  ilisci»ii- 
iiectt^l  way,  hut  «>m»^  which  ?u'\i*i' 
wavonnl  as  to  thr  fuMs.  was  this  :  H«» 
had  starte*!  aft«'r<lusk,  hut.  ha»i  niMlif- 
♦iciiltv  in  kin^piiii,'  tn  th<^  sainl  nKid, 
nor  tVlt  any  a[)|>ivhensiou  in  liis  own 
mind  as  to  rt^arhiiiij  homr.  H**  <li<l 
not  liki'  thf  darknoss  that  was  falliuLT 
about  liiin—  lir  iipvor  did  liki'  hfin<^'  in 
the  dark-  l)ut  on  this  occasion  l)r  pro- 
t(*st<*d  that  hi'  had  not  fi-lt  Jifraid. 
.Su«hh>nly,  as  he  reachiMl  th*^  spot 
whffre  th<»  road  hran.Oirtl  to  Mirron, 
hf  cani''  upon  this  spt'('ta«'lf' :  a  Ljiant 
movini,'  slowly  thn»uj(h  tho  mist.,  upon 
six  h^i^s.  Of  oourst?  th«^  pony  w.'is 
fri^^htt'urd,  and  starteil  niY  at  such 
s[KM^l  that  h<^  was  wholly  unahlc  to 
r(*strain  him,  hut  ho  was  not  ono  half 
so  fri«^h tenet!  as  his  rider.  At  thii 
mere  narration  of  wliat  he  had  seen, 
indeed,  tlu^  blood  He* I  from  tlie  1k)v's 
dtilioate  cheek,  and  his  voice  sliook 
with  hoiTor. 

*  1  saw  it,'  lie  asserted  solemidy, 
*as  plainly  as  1  see  you,  mamma ;  the 
creature  was  as  tfdl  as  one  tall  man 
})ick  a-back  on  another,  and  had  six 
legs  ;  the  two  in  the  middle  thinner 
tlian  the  two  outside.' 

To  this  legend  he  had  clung  with 
such  tenacity  that  no  argument  could 
shake  his  conviction  ;  antl  lie  had  be- 
come in  some  sort  a  martvr  to  his 
faith.  If  there  was  one  thini^  Sir 
Rol>ert  was  slow  to  forgive,  it  was  a 
falsehood  ;  and  therecould,  unhaj)pily, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  giant  with  six 
Jegs  couhl  not  have  truth  for  its  foun- 
dation. There  w<is,  indee<l,  an  appa- 
rent absence  of  motive  for  such  a  mon- 
strous fiction,  but  this  had  been  sup- 
plieil  by  a  mind  fertile  in  imputing 
motivea 

*  I  do  not  take  the  severe  view  of 
Frank's  peccadilloes  that  you  do, 
Arden,'  Mr.  Walcot  had  said,  when 
privately  consulted  on  the  matter  by 
his  brother-indaw  ;  '  but,  on  the  other 


hand.  1  see  a  quite  sufficient 
tor  his  haviiiir  invente<i  thestoi 
lad  kn»'w  that  he  had  tmnsgrei 
nioiher  s  c<»nimands  bvremaim: 
his  young  friend  so  late  :  and 
it'ci  was  to  substitute  sym|)a 
n'pi-oof.  He  felt,  if  he  could  p 
lis  he  hail  bet^n  desperately  frii" 
that  that  would  l>e  considered 
mi'Ut  enough  ;  and  having  a 
imagination,  ami  a  mind  stor 
histories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Kil 
similar  worthies,  he  evoked 
out  t»f  his  own  consciousnes.s. 
ln*en  too  long  in  the  nurse: 
ought  to  be  sent  to  school.' 

'  llii  is  so  delicate,  an<l  get 
well  with  his  lessons  at  I 
am  tf>ld,'  answei*ed  Sir  Rob 
biouslv. 

*  1  know  Lady  Arden  is  opj 
his  leaving  home  and  "  rougl 
in  anv  wav,'  observed  Mr. 
quietly  '.  '  but  as  vou  were  S8 
habit  of  falsehooii  must  V»e  en 
at  any  sacrifice.' 

'  Did  I  sav  that  1  I  had  nc 
having  done  so  ;  but  I  was  o 
thinking  something  of  the  kin< 
unconsciously  thought  weds  its 
speech  !  I  low  strange  is  our 
mechanism  ! ' 

*  I  am  afraid  Frank's  story ' 
put  together  in  that  unconscio 
ner,'  said  Walcot,  smiling. 

'  No,  indee<l ;  I  fear  not 
will  certainly  s]>eak  to  ray  wif 
sending  him  to  school.    Your  < 
Ferdinand,  will,   I  am  sure,  1 
due  wcjight  with  her.' 

*  Pardon  me,  Anlen  ;  but 
rather  you  left  me  and  my  opii 
of  this  question.  Tt  is  a  pu 
mestic  one  ;  you,  of  course,  ha^ 
right  to  propose — nay,  to  dicta 
course  1  have  ventured  to 
But  vour  wife  would  naturall 
any  interference  in  such  mat 
my  part' 

If  it  had  not  been  for  an  op 
on  Lady  Arden's  part  muc 
strenuous  than  she  was  used  to 
Frank  would  have  gone  to  sch* 
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I  with  that  giant ;  but  as  it 

II  remained  at  home. 

the  future  duties  of  Miss 
i  would  be  to  teach  him  Ger- 
the  meantime,  he  learnt 
ough  whatever  his  sisters 
trt  to  him  ;  but  the  effect  of 
r teaching  and  environments 
mrhat  to  increase  a  certain 
nal  effeminacy.  When  Sir 
3e  spoke  with  admiration  of 
votion  to  his  little  brother, 
land  Walcot  observed  that 
leed,  a  pleasant  spectacle  to 
3gether  ;  *  one  would  think/ 
bey  were  almost  of  the  same 
for  all  that,  it  was  doubtful 
was  advantageous  for  a  lad 
be  so  very  childish  in  his 

ords  of  wisdom  were  a  little 
e  elder  lad  ;  for  the  share 

his  brother's  pleasures  was 
rder  to  increase  them.  The 
>la  (like  other  princes  of  a 
wth)  was  nevej:  so   happy 

marshaUing  his  army  of 
B  in  the  tented  field,  with 
his  side,  as  aide-de  camp^  to 
le  fallen,  and  set  them  on 

again.  After  Frank  had 
saonSj^  he  always  placed  him- 
brother's  service  for  an  hour 
went  out  to  take  his  own 
ts.  He  had  done  so  on  the 
^hen  Evelyn  had   gone  to 

fetch  Miss  Hurt,  and  had 
;he  Great  Babla  to  come  in 
o  help  fire  the  battery  (of 
inst  the  invading  army 
iree  top-heavy  men  in  green), 
h  the  campaign  with  a 
LUghter.  A  plan  which,  un- 
r  both  parties,  was  not  des- 
e  carried  out. 

first   thought,   on   getting 

his  military  duties,  was  to 
0  the  Point  to  see  whether 
e  wreck  had  come  ashore  ; 
der  to  enhance  this  pleasure, 
[led  on  his  way  at  the  gar- 
btage  to  pick  up  Jem  Groad, 
laymate  of  his  own  age  that 

6 


Halcombe  could  supply.  Jem  and  he 
were  singularly  antipathetic ;  the  for- 
mer being  a  stout,  unimaginative  lad, 
of  a  sullen  disposition,  which  he  prob- 
ably inherited  from  his  father.  Mr. 
John  Groad  was  an  excellent  gardener, 
and  he  knew  it  Upon  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  was  reproached  by  his 
mistress  for  not  having  fruit  or  flower 
in  such  perfection  as  they  were  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  ho  intrenched  him- 
self behind  the  lines  of  incredulity. 

'  But  Mr.  Meriick,  as  well  as  his 
gardener,'  she  would  say,  *  have  both 
assured  me,  John,  that  such-and-such 
is  the  case  ;  the  flower  does  grow  in 
that  soil,  or  the  fruit  has  attained  to 
these  dimensions.' 

*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  lady,' 
John  Groad  would  reply,  leaning  on 
his  spade  ;  *  they  liea'  The  assertion 
was  unanswerable;  but  it  was  not 
courteoua  Nor  was  courtesy  his/ojte 
at  any  time  He  was  one  of  those 
dogged,  ungracious  personi  whom  hu- 
man nature  (which  has  more  charity 
for  such  characteri  than  for  more 
agreeable  ones)  concludes  to  be  'honest 
as  the  day  '  since,  if  not  that,  it  is  clear 
that  they  ought  to  be  hung.  And  Jem 
Groad  was  John  in  miniature. 

The  cottage  was  scrupulously  clean; 
but,  though  its  inmate  was  understood 
by  envious  neighbours  to  have  money 
laid  up  in  the  bank,  it  had  no  trace  of 
ornament  It  had  not  even  a  flower 
in  it,  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
might  have  arisen  from  Mr.  Groad's 
having  too  much  to  do  with  flowers 
professionally  to  care  to  look  on  them 
in  his  leisure  houra  A  large  black 
parrot,  however — the  terror  of  the 
village  children,  and  darkly  whispered 
by  their  seniors  to  be  the  Fiend  incar- 
nate and  in  feathers — swung  from  the 
ceiling  in  a  wicker  cage.  Mr.  Groad 
had  purchased  it  of  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  at  Archester  for  two-and-six- 
pence,  and  had  taught  it  his  own  lan- 
guaga 

*  We  are  all  for  ourselves  here,'  was 
its  hoarse  welcome  to  Frank  as  he 
opened   the   cottage  door.     *  All  for 
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ourselves ;    all    for    oui-sflves  ;    yos, 
yes.' 

It  had  made  the  sjinie  observation 
too  many  times  hefore  to  attrnrt  tliat 
young  gentleman's  att<*ntion. 

*  Now,  Ji'm,'  cried  he,  gleefully, 
*  give  up  your  tato' paring  and  come 
down  to  the  wreck.' 

Asa  matter  of  faot»  no  proposition 
could  hav<»  been  more  ajxreeal»le  to  the 
youth  addressed,  but,  like  some  full- 
grown  ])eople  of  my  acipiaintance,  it 
was  his  humour  never  to  appear  grate- 
ful for  any  suggestion. 

'What's  the  goo<l  o'  wrecking  to 
me,'  he  said  ;  *  if  1  wjus  your  uncle  and 
lord  o'  the  manor,  then  I  should  like 
'em  w(?ll  enough  ;  "  all  findings  keep- 
ing "  with  him,  for  that's  the  law.' 

*  Well,  whatever  vou  tind  this  mom- 
ing  you  shall  keep,  Jem,  that  I  pro- 
mise you,'  said  Frank,  assuringly. 

*  There'll  be  no  coq)ses,  that's  for 
certain,'  responded  the  other,  doargedly. 
*  Father  Siiys  as  the  lifeboat  took  away 
whatever  was  worth  taking.' 

*  What  on  earth  would  you  do  with 
a  coi'])se  if  you  found  it  1 '  inquired 
Frank,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  not  un- 
accompanied, however,  by  a  certain 
morbid  curiosity. 

'  Well,  I'd  empty  his  pockets,  that 
is  what  I'd  do  with  a  coq)8e  ;  but  I 
tell  'ee  there'll  be  no  such  luck.' 

*  Let's  hope  for  the  best,'  said  Fmnk, 
secretly  much  resigned  to  this  stroke 
of  misfortune,  but  eager  to  conciliate 
his  morose  companion,  ^  cnvie  along.' 

Jem  Groad  came  along  accordingly, 
though  still  in  an  aggrieved  and  sulky 
mood.  Stronger  and  more  inured  to 
toil  than  his  aristoci*atic  companion, 
he  made  much  better  running  up  the 
steep  hill.  *You  needn't  cut  away 
from  a  fellow,'  gasped  poor  Frank. 

*  You  got  neither  legs  nor  wind,  you 
ain't,'  replied  the  other,  contemptu- 
ously. 

'  I  can  run  as  fast  as  you  and  faster,' 
answered  Frank,  with  irritation,  *  but 
I'm  tired  this  morning  with  sitting  up 
all  night  at  the  Mill.' 

*  Tired  with  sittin'  up  !  Bah,  if  you 


had  stood  on  the  quay  for 
and  more,  as  I  did,  you  mi^ 
tired.' 

They  had  now  reached  tl 
yard,  close  to  which  a  strei 
ted  the  mill,  ran  rapidly  do 
sea.  About  half-way  down 
been  formetl,  over  which  waf 
foot-bridge,  always  an  atti 
the  boys  from  its  obvious  di 

*  Now  I  will  race  you  to 
dam,'  cried  Frank,  who  wai 
foot 

'  Bah,  any  fool  can  run, 
Master  Groad,  whose  forte 
speed  than  endurance. 

Nevertheless,  off  they  stf 
greyhounds  from  the  leaali 
first  reached  the  goal,  but 
distressed  condition  ;  he  helc 
rail  of  the  foot-bridge  and  bi 
gasps.  His  rival  arrived  thr< 
afterwards,  but  with  quite  a  si 
of  breath  in  him,  which  he  a 
plied  to  puqx)8es  of  dispara^ 

*  Yes,  you  can  run  ;  of  cc 
can  run.    It  is  well  for  you, 
can't  tight.' 

This  was  very  hard,  be< 
other  could  not  answer  him  i 
pants.  He  looked ,,  however,  pi 
enough. 

*  Ah,  you  may  grin '  (he 
meant  to  grin  at  all),  *  but 
molly-coddle.  I  don't  won 
they  call  you  Nell ' — he  wo 
said  Nelly,  but  Frank's  fingi 
tied  him  at  the  first  syllable, 
flown  at  him  like  a  young  cal 
tain.  The  next  moment  the 
were  spi*awling  on  the  slipper 
in  a  struggle  in  which  the 
battle,  as  laid  down  in  'Fistia 
grievously  neglected.  On  one  i 
was  no  rail  at  aU,  but  very  de< 
which  rushing  under  the  bi 
through  a  grating  into  the  i 
l)elow.  Thus  whoever  was  one 
in,  no  matter  how  great  his  si 
powers,  must  needs  perish,  ai 
was  no  egre8&  The  combatam 
nothing  of  this,  till  one  of  the 
Groad — slipped  over;  his  k 
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iwaj  from  him,  under  the 
ich  his  hands  still  clutched 
tion. 

on  his  part,  frenzied  with 
xl  him  by  the  hair,  and 
e  echoes  with  screams  for 
d  he  loosed  his  hold  for  an 
if  Jem's  hair  should  show  a 
lat  the  barbers  call  '  weak- 
le  roots/  the  latter  would 
Qce  discovered  whether  the 
ot  had  been  libelled  or  not 
eport  He  would  have  been 
Tartarus  to  a  certainty, 
hill  top,  some  quarter  of  a 
two  men  had  been  convers- 
»me  time :  one  evidently  a 
'  man  of  thought,  the  other 
urist. 

y  was  bad,'  the  former  had 
ig ;  '  and  that  was  not  the 
u  It  was  half  a  load  short 
ntity.' 

must  have  been  some  mis- 
replied  the  other  deferenti- 
^ery  pale. 

w  calls  such  mistakes  by  the 
aud.  You  cheated  Sir  Ro- 
t  the  cows  you  sold  for  him 
er.' 

^  him  a  few  shillings  for 
ssion,  sir  ;  that  was  all.' 
e,  Gilbert  HoIul    You  put 
Is    of    his   into  your  own 

ay,  Mr.  Walcot,  have  mercy 

or  this  once.' 

not  made  up  my  mind  as  to 

the  cool  rejoinder. 

be  your  slave  for  life  if  you 

cpoee  me ' 

moment  a  piercing  cry  for 
up  to  them  from  below. 
3tod  !  Mr.  Walcot,  there  is 
Irowning.  It  is  little  Frank. ' 
Id  have  rushed  off  in  aid  at 
dlled,  it  is  just  to  say,  by 
(tinct,  though  upon  its  heels 
slfish  reflection,  '  Here  is  an 
y  for  laying  Sir  Robert 
e-long  obligation,  and  c»ver- 
peccadilloes  against  him. ' 
the  same  thought  occurred 


to  his  companion,  for  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  wrist,  and  a  voice  more  potent 
than  the  grasp  restrained  him. 

*  It  is  not  Frank,  you  f  ooL  It  is  the 
gardener's  boy.' 

*  But,  sir,  he  is  drowning ! '  ejacu- 
lated the  other  with  dismay  that  fell 
little  short  of  horror. 

*  True ;  you  had  better  save  him. 
Gk>.'  As  the  speaker's  hand  released 
him,  Gilbert  Holm  bounded  towards 
the  bridge. 

The  ground  was  in  his  favour,  and 
he  ran  like  a  deer,  but  he  was  only 
just  in  time.  Two  seconds  more  of  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Walcot 's  converse,  always 
momentous  as  it  was,  would  on  this 
occasion  have  weighed  down  a  human 
Ufa 

Breathless  and  dripping  Jem  was 
hauled  out  of  the  hungry  current,  and 
deposited  upon  the  grassy  bank ;  his 
face  was  almost  as  cadaverous  as  one 
of  those  human  flotsam  and  jetsam 
which  he  had  lately  evinced  such  a 
desire  to  come  across. 

*  Oh,  Jem,  dear  Jem,'  cried  Frank, 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly, *  do  tell  me  you  are  not  dead.' 

*  If  I'm  not,  it's  no  thanks  to  you ;' 
growled   the   object    thus   addressed. 

*  He  tried  to  drown  me,  Mr.  Holm.' 

*  Oh  what  a  wicked  story,' exclaimed 
Frank. 

'  We'll  see  what  the  policeman  says 
about  that,'  murmured  Jem.  Hia  eyes 
were  still  closed,  but  he  dimly  saw  his 
way  to  pecuniary  compensation  for 
having  been  worsted  in  his  late  en- 
counter. 

*Come,  come,  young  Groad,'  said 
Holm,  '  it  was  a  &ir  tussle  between 
you,  only  you  must  needs  take  a  slip- 
pery plank  to  try  your  strength  upon.' 

*  You  were  not  near  enough,  John, 
to  be  sure  of  that,'  put  in  a  grave  voice. 

*  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  side  unjustly 
with  the  rich  against  the  poor.' 

*  That's  just  it,  Mr.  Walcot,'  groaned 
the  dripping  one.  *  It's  because  I'm 
only  a  gardener's  son,  that  he  thought 
nothing  of  drowning  me  ;  oh,  please  to 
fetch  a  policeman.' 
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*  But  I  diihi^t  \vy  to  drown  him.' 
oxcljiiined  Fniiik,  apjH^'iIiiigly  ;  *  u}Min 
mv  wonl  ami  honour  1  dbhTt.  It  w;is 
terribU>  to  s^e  him  fall  into  tlic  d?im. 
and  I  held  on  to  hi,m  all  1  could/ 

*  Hl*  cort  liold  of  UK'  hv  tlie  huir/ 
mutten'cl  Jimu,  compluiningly.  'He 
tried  to  pull  it  out  liy  the  roots.  ( )li. 
where  is  the  policeman  /' 

*It  isasa<l  (;asealtoLjetln'r,'ohserve<l 
Mr,  Walent.  '  It  is  for  vour  father. 
<Troad,  to  take  what  steps  he  jileases  ; 
von  may  tell  him  that  much  from  me." 

ft  V 

•Oh,  Mr.  Waleot,'  cried  Frank,  des- 
]);iiringlv,  *  do  you  tln*n  helievi-  it  pos- 
sihle  that  T  trii'd  to  drown  him  ?' 

*  My  dear  Frank,  I  cannot  look  into 
your  conscience.  But  I  know  you  often 
give  way  to  uncontroUahle  fits  of  p:i8- 
sion,  such  as  lead  men  an<l  hoys  to 
manslaughter,  if  not  to  murder.' 

*Yes,  Mr.  Waleot,  it  was  murder,' 
exclaimed  Jem,  with  eagerness.  '  I^>t 
him  give  me  a  sufibrin  at  once,  or  else 
I'll  send  him  to  the  gallows.' 

*  It  is  much  too  serious  a  case  for 


compromise,'  sighed  Mr.  Walo 
law  does  not  p(rrmit  it.  0 
(iroad,  and  send  your  fathe 
As  for  vou,  Frank,  vou  had  b 
return  till  your  usual  time,  h 
cion  should  he  aroused  at  o]ic< 
you.  (to  away  into  somesoliti 
and  til  ink  over  your  liasty  ten 
the  feaiful  conse^pienc^  to 
has  led.' 

M)h,  Mr.  Waleot,  I  am  s( 
sohl)e<l  the  terrified  Frank, 
never  he  angry  again,  and  1 
everything  you  bid  nie,  alway 
will  only  protect  me  this  time 

'  I  will  do  what  I  caii,  Fn 
see  your  promised  amendment 
fruit.  In  the  meanwhile  ' 
better  sav  nothiii«:  of  this  to  8 
and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Holm  vdW 
enough  to  do  the  lika' 

*  I  am  in  your  hands  entii 
Waleot,'  answered  Holm,  hu 
they  walked  away  together, 
smothered  sigh  betrayed  bis 
the  literal  truth  of  his  reply. 


( Tv  he  rofttinuid.) 
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BY  what  sweet  craft,  in  subtly-altering  way, 
Has  your  exuberant  plumage  caught  from  dav, 
From  night,  from  meadowy  verdure,  from  all  flowers 
That  sumptuous  iridescence  whose  rare  spell 
Your  shape  with  such  warm  sheeny  luxury  dowers, 
Wliere  ever-mellowing  colours  meet  and  play  1 
The  magic  of  your  beauty  alone  should  dwell 
In  lovely  illusive  realms  of  fairy-lore  ! 
At  languorous  leisure  you  shouhl  j);ice  before 
Some  huge-domed  jiahuie,  whose  long  marble  walls, 
Rich  in  pide  sculptu rings,  hide  from  outward  eyes 
A  sorceress-queen,  with  ermined  velvets  clad  ; 
While  up  in  one  lone  tower  a  princess  calls, 
With  silvery  voice  unutterably  siid, 
Her  twelve  swan-brothers  journeying  through  far  skies  ! 
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WEALTH  AND  ITS  USES. 


BY  REV.  W.  R.  G.  MELLEN. 


HAT  is  Wealth  1      Manifestly 

there  is  no  absolute  standard 

What  to  one  age  and  people  is 

wealth,  to  another  period  and 

sheer  poverty.  A  few  flocks 
rdSyto  primitive  tribes — Tartar, 
,  Grothic — roaming  over  vast 
J  plains,  seemed  almost  boiind- 
hes ;  while  to  Roman  capitalists 
Eur^s  time,  and  still  more  to  Eng- 
d  American  ones  of  to-day,  how 
iptible  !  So  what  to  one  person 
age  or  nation  is  an  almost  ex- 
iss  fortune  is  to  another  no  more 
I  bare  competence,  and  to  a 
mi  a  wretched  pittance.  To 
idian,  a  rude  wigwam,  a  few 
skins,  a  plenty  of  buffalo  meat, 
ifle,  ammunition,  and  a  few 
trinkets,  are  wealth.  To  the 
e  cooley  a  shilling  a  day  is  opu- 

Fifty  years  ago,  an  American 
adian   citizen  in  possession  of 
incumbered  estate  of  ten  thou 
oilars  was   thought  quite  well 
d  one  in  possession  of  ten  times 
Qount  was  deemed  a  rich  man ; 
he  here  and  there  one  who  had 
dated  a  million  was  a  financial 
r.      Now  ten  thousand  dollars    j 
smed  a   mere  bagatelle,  hardly    ' 
it  to  justify  the  average  young 
assuming  ihe  responsibilities  of 
ony ;  and  ten  times  that  amount 

a  moderate  sum  to  put  into 
B,  justifying  no  profusion ; 
hoso  cannot  count  his  millions, 
sibly  by  the  score,  is  hardly  to 
ced  as  a  rich  man.  Wealth, 
igly,  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  de- 
^  upon  the  state  of  society,  the 
1  which  one  moves,  the  style 


one  is  required  to  maintain,  and  the 
tastes  and  habits  one  has  formed. 
That  our  fathers  and  mothers,  with  an 
income  of  from  three  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars  p^  annum  were  not 
as  rich,  did  not  train  up  their  children 
as  well,  achieve  as  noble  characters, 
and  get  as  worthy  uses  of  life,  as  we 
who  spend  from  five  to  fifty  times  as 
much,  would  require  some  boldness  to 
affirm,  and  a  great  deal  of  astuteness 
to  verify.  Do  we  not  know  indeed, 
that  there  are  those  who  are  richer  on 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  who  both 
get  and  do  more  substantial  good, 
build  up  sweeter  and  stronger  char- 
acters, extract  richer  and  more  ra- 
tional enjoyment  from  existence  than 
numerous  others  who,  on  dress,  and 
equipage,  plate  and  pictures,  table, 
and  opera  and  foreign  tours,  find  it 
not  a  little  difficult  to  spend  their  in* 
come  1  Not  that  all  these  are  not  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  desirable  if  one, 
after  discharging  more  imperious 
claims,  can  command  them.  I  am  nei- 
ther cynic  sneering  at  what  is  beyond 
reach,  nor  ascetic  believing  in  a  self-de- 
nial that  does  nobody  any  good.  What 
I  atiirm  is  that  many  persons  of  quite 
moderate  means  contrive  to  get  more 
real  benefit  from  their  little  than 
many  others  know  how  to  elicit  from 
their  superabundance;  and  that  if 
wealth  be  what  puts  us  in  command 
of  the  strong  posts,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective aids  of  life,  the  former  are  of- 
ten far  richer  than  the  latter. 

It  appears  then,  that  wealth  de[)ends 
quite  as  much  on  ability  to  subordin- 
ate desire  as  to  gratify  it  It  is  not, 
according  to  the  oft-repeated   defini- 
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tion,  'a  littl(^  iiioiv  tliun  (Mh-  lias,"  lnit 
a  littl<'  more  tlian  oiu^  ne^Mls.  As  »)l«l 
Sir  Thoiims  Hrowne  liatli  ii,  •  lit*  is 
ric'L  who  liatli  eimu^'h  to  lir  <-liarit;iM«^ ; 
and  it  is  lianl  to  lu*  sn  jtimi-  tli:tt  a 
noV>le  mind  niav  not  find  a  wav  to 
this  \)\iK'C  of  goodnt^ss.'  Ifrncc  not 
he  whose  lands  are  )»road<'sT,  or  vsliosr 
banl%  account  is  largest  is  neressarily 
wealthiest,  hut  he  who  rnit  nf  his  lesser 
or  greater  ahnndancc  can  s«'t  apart  the 
most  for  iKjneticent  uses.  < )ften  is 
the  man  of  few  thousands  vrrv  rich  ; 
while  many  a  millionaire  is  vt^rv  ]>o()r. 
But  when  the  latter,  living  not  }hmiu- 
riouslv  but  economit^allv,  finds  himself 
able  to  devote  larg(!,  and.  perhaps,  in- 
creasing sums  to  noMe  charities,  gen- 
erous culture,  and  pure  religion,  of  all 
men  surrly  he  may  be  most  appioj>ri- 
ately  t^Tmed  wealthy,  as  of  all  men 
cei-tainlv  not  many  ai-e  more  enviable. 
Thus  regarded  wealth  is  seen  to 
have  a  hqitintaft  hisis  in  human  na- 
iurt.  For  it  is  not  only  a  primal  in- 
stinct to  providf*  for  on(;'s  own  and 
one's  dejH'iidents'  pr(\sent  and  future, 
but  the  dictate  of  reason  as  well,  which 
denounces  whosoever  fails  to  make 
all  honest  and  practicable  endeavour 
to  acquire  a  compet(;nce,  and  thus  ex- 
empt othei-s  from  burdens  which  they 
ought  not  CO  bear.  When?  this  com- 
man<l  of  both  instinct  and  reason  is 
not  recognized  and  ol)eyed,  and  per- 
sons willingly  consent  to  be  mere 
dnigs  ui)on  either  friends  or  the  com- 
munity, there  can  be  neitlnir  self-re- 
spect, nor  dignity,  nor  strt^ngth,  nor 
anything  else  to  be  honourecl.  It  is 
also  the  dictat-e  of  both  re^soji  and  in- 
stinct that  every  one  should  seek  and 
use  all  legitimate  ijnplem(Mits  of  per- 
sonal and  social  j)ower.  For  men  are 
not  here  for  nauglit^ — mere  drones  or 
dawdlers  ;  barnacles  on  the  great  hulk 
of  being  as  it  sweeps  through  eternity  ; 
but  to  build  up  strong  and  liarmoni 
ous  charactei*s,  and  help  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race.  Everything  that  can 
be  made  available  to  this  end — wealth, 
]>lace,  culture,  moral  jwwer,  spiritual 
life — is   worthy   to  be  coveted.     No 


sueli  im]»hMni»nt  has  anv  one  a  risfht 
to  decline  ;  for  it  every  one  is  Ujund 
to  strive.  It  is,  theiff<.>re.  no  n;|»roach, 
it  is  an  honour,  and  should  ».>  Ik;  re- 
ir-H r <  I ei  1 .  for  any  to  see k  a nd  secure  as 
many  of  the.se,  and  in  as  l;irge  a  inrt- 
sure  as  he  can.  In  so  doing,  he  is  in 
the  line  of  his  own  nature  ;  is  filling 
reseivoirs  of  j)Ower  ;  is  j^repiriug  to 
lav  humanity  u iider greater  obligHtion, 
and  to  win  from  Heaven  a  richer  bene- 
diction. 

Possibly  it  may  V)e  thought  that, 
heiv  and  now,  all  this  goes  without 
siiying.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Ame 
rican  ]»eople,  including  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  lakes,  ai-e  so  greatly 
given  to  the  worship  of  wealth-  the 
sacred  trinity  of  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per — that  not  only  is  no  stimuluaof 
their  fervour  required,  but  a  serioitf 
moderation  of  it.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  temj)er  and  tendencies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  on  this  continent  in 
this  respect.  I  know  well  what  ef- 
forts multitudes  make  for  riches— ei- 
fjloring  all  realms,  coaxing  all  soils, 
pursuing  all  traffics,  disembowelling 
the  e^rth,  bringing  the  antipodes  to- 
gether, and  extorting  from  nature  her 
long-hoarded  secrets.  I  know  what 
sacrifices  many  make  for  the  same  end 
— ease,  comfort,  health,  society,  cul- 
ture, and,  alas  !  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  than  these,  punty, 
integi-ity,  self-respect,  and  whatever 
else  is  manly  and  nobla  I  know, 
too,  what  common-places  the  pulpt 
and  the  religious  press  are  alinoet  con- 
stantly uttering  on  the  subject ;  how 
the  poets  denounce  thQauri  sacra  foM^l 
how  the  critics  sneer  at  the  coarse  aw 
ignorant  Cnesus  looking  haughtily 
out  of  carriage  windows  upon  men 
whose  shoe  latchets  he  \&  not  worthy 
to  loose,  and  at  the  equally  ignorant 
Madam  Plutus  whose  sole  object  in 
life  seems  to  be  the  adornment  of  h* 
mansion  and  person  with  more  than 
barbaric  splendour.  But  I  know  alio 
that  those  who  despise  riches  do  gen*" 
rally  belong  to  one  of  two  cUsaei;  » 
first,  that  which  ia  wholly  deatituta 
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in  itB  heart  paasionatelj 
and  profoundly  envious 
fortunate ;  or,  secondly, 
18,  and  always  has  had, 
and  which  from  afiecta- 
iority  to  it  professes  to 
ke  tiie  Roman  Seneca 
flsays  in  praise  of  pov- 
the  receipt  of  a  princely 

as  says  Archbishop 
:e  the  Harpies  of  Vir- 
>  excite  disgust  at  the 
lich  themselves  are  eager 
And  I  know,  moreover, 
en  generally  heed  these 
d  penny-a  Uners,  these 
8  and  cynics,  and  cease 

further  accumulation, 
reons  would  quickly  be 
re  earnest  to  revive  the 
ealth,  lest  civilization 
,anity  periah. 

therefore,  is  it  to  be 
\  and  now,  that  the  pas- 
3  is  just  as  legitimate, 
ich  entitled  to  gratifica- 
tier ;  for  men  desire  not 
[it  to  have  others  recog- 
ourse  they  are  pursuing, 
»wed,  is  a  normal  and 

Not  useless  is  it  to  be 
alpit  and  the  press,  if 
eep  themselves  on  the 
and  fact,  and  thus  re- 
snt  their  influence.  De- 
keep  in  line  with  the 
d  enforce  the  thing  that 
»ry  one  that  may  read 
5t  wealth  if  you  can. 
ight  to  neglect  it,  or  be 
it;  certainly  no  right, 
Jy  compelled  by  physi- 
incapacity,  to  be  a  bur- 

By  consenting  to  be, 
irself  quite  as  much  as 
g  pauperism,  whether 
efined,  or  vulgar  and 
adatioiL  Neither  have 
be  poor,  if  you  can  help 
not  care  for  luxuries,  or 
nal  comforts,  you  ought 
e  larger  opportunities, 
ire  to  which  some  de- 


gree of  wealth  is  indispensable.     You 
ought  to  care  for  good  books,  the  re- 
cord of  the  world's  life,  and  the  de- 
pository of  the  world's  thought ;  for 
beautiful  pictures,  educating  as  they 
are  pleasing,  and  inspiring  as  they  are 
refining ;   for  rich  music,  stirring  the 
soul's  deeps,  and  lifting  its  aspirations 
to  the  celestial  gates ;  for  a  pleasant 
and  tasteful  home,  wherein  may  centre 
the  sacredest  of  earthly  affections,  and 
be  found  the  fittest  conceivable  symbol 
of  the  eternal  dwelling-place  ;  for  see- 
ing other  lands  and  peoples,  broaden- 
ing your  conceptions  of  the  world  you 
live  in,  and  sweetening  your  charity 
for  the  race  you  belong  to ;  and  finally 
for  the  leisure — not  icQeness,  for  that 
{*  not  and  rarely  has  any  leisure,  but 
exemption   from   engrossing  toil  for 
daily  bread — to  enjoy  all  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  that  give  enrich- 
ment and  zest  to  life.     Besides,  you 
ought  to  care — if  you  have  a  heart 
under  your  waistcoat  you  do  care — to 
help  others ;  as  the  nobly  ambitious 
boy  or  girl  striving  for  a  generous  cul- 
ture and  a  large  usefulness ;  as  the 
worthy  young  man  just  starting  in  life, 
and  needing  only  a  helping  hand  at 
the  crucial  moment  to  make  his  suc- 
cess a  certainty  ;  as  the  poor  widow, 
struggling  to  rear  decently  her  chil- 
dren, and  to  whom  the  least  encour- 
agement is  grateful ;  as  the  long-ling- 
ering invalid,  whose  chamber  it  is  easy 
to  cheer,  and  whose  path  to  the  grave 
it  is  easy  to  smooth  ;  as  well  as  all  the 
grand  and  ennobling  causes  of  science, 
art,   reform,    philanthropy,    religion, 
and  whatever  else  adorns  and  dignifies 
human  existenca     You  ought  to  care 
for  the  social  influence  which  accom- 
panies wealth.     And  with  what  pow- 
er does  it,  both  rightly  and  wrongly, 
invest  its  possessor  !     By  how  count- 
less ))erson8  is  it  looked  up  to  and  re- 
vei*ed,  whether  for  what  it  is,  or  for 
the  benefits  they  selfishly  hope  to  get 
from  it,  or  the  beneficent  ends  it  can 
promote  !     To  it  what  hats  go  off,  and 
heads  go  down,  and  doors  go  0|>en,  and 
precedence  is  accorded  1     Uow  poten 
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tial  its  voico,  l»e  it   tn  l>iiul   nr  l(»osr  : 
and  not  nie^-olv  in  tlir  financial  r«'alin, 
but  in  tlic  fashionaltl*',  |n»litifal.  «'(*clr- 
sittstieal  as  well.      For,  sayiii^^  n<»tliin^ 
of  tho  cn»w<.ls  that    iliron;^   Mr.   <m>1<1- 
man's  parlom-s,  <irof  the  Mliicial  jilacM-s 
that  arc  simjily  luniL'lit,   wlm  luts  nnt 
noticed  that  the  tlieohi^ieal   wfitrht  of 
a  few  millions  of  dollars  is  often  vt'!v 
great.       What    iniju-rfections—  i»rnor- 
ance,    coarsen* 'ss,    sensuality,    vie*' — 
does  it  atone  for,  on   tlie  on«'  hand  ! 
Wliat  jM)wer  lo  withstand  wron^',  ])ro- 
mote  right,  alh.'viate  wrctrhedncss,  and 
further  til*'  very  kinudoni  of  (lod  is  it 
invested  with,  on  tlx*  othor  !     Think 
ing  of  thes(^  tliinirs,  one  cannot  wondrr 
that  un'ii  so  generally  covet  wealth,  or 
that  so  larg(Miund»ers  constantly  and 
earnestlv  seek    it.      One  rather    won- 
ders  that  the  passion  for  it  is  not  more 
universal  and  anh'nt  than  it  is.      (>ne 
sometimes  half  wonders  that  the  most 
jdiilanthropic  and   saintly   soids   that 
live,  if  not  the  inheritors  of  wealth,  do 
not  first  of  all  things  seek  it  as  the 
shortest  cut  to  the  divine  ends  they 
contemj)late.       As    an    implement    of 
power,  every  good   man  -  nay,   every 
white-robed  ang(^l  of  Heav(?n  sent  on 
errands  of  mercy   to   nectdy  hunumity 
— may  lawfully  long  for  it. 

Qualitications,  however,  are  to  be 
made.  While  I  say  to  all,  *  Get 
wealth,*  I  do  not,  like  the  oft-quoted 
father  to  his  son,  say,  *  get  wealth, 
honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  it.'  In- 
stead, 1  siiy,  *  get  w(;alth,  1/  yvu  can 
get  it  ho  nest  It/  iind  without  p<tyin<j  too 
high  a  jfrice  Jor  it.'  If  one  cannot  get 
wealth  honestly,  to  touch  it  is  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  Satan.  There  is  no 
wealth,  be  it  that  of  Rothschild  or  a 
Vanderbilt,  that  will  compensate  for 
any  violation  of  conscience,  or  stain 
upon  honour.  If,  j  udging  by  ordinary 
standards,  it  sometimes  seem  other- 
wise ;  if  a  lax  integrity,  immonil  busi- 
ness, fraudulent  transactions  on  the 
exchange,  peculations  from  the  public 
purse,  sale  of  professional,  or  legisla- 
tive, or  official  influence  to  corrupt 
designs  api^ear  to  be  slightly  regarded, 


so  that  they  are  successful  in  the  ac- 
•  juirement  of  riches  ;  let  it  bo  rHimui- 
l>enMl  tliat  the  men  and   wom^Ti  thus 
rea<ly  to  condone  meanness  an<i  trick- 
ery are  those  whose  goo*!  opiniou  •'^vm 
s«'lf-resp»*('tful   ]>erson  can   well  HlT<»ri 
to  do  without,  and   who,  the  nioniHit 
misfortune  overtakes  the  trickster  "r 
the  knave,  are  the  first  to  give  him  h 
thrust  <lownward,  if  thev  do  not  j<'iii 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  turn  States  evi- 
dence against  him.      Lt»t  it  Ijeroimni- 
bered   also,    that    if    all   men   alwftvs 
smile,  and  fortune  never  frown,  there 
is  written — writt<^n  in  the  voluuit*  of 
nature,  written  on  the  red  leaves  of  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  jwges 
of  a  book    which   the  world  has  c«.»n- 
.sentinl  to  regard  as  no  other — the  mo- 
mentous (piestion,  *  What  shall  it  J'Hv 
fit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  vbol^ 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  1 '    That 
is,  what  is  all  the  wealth  of  the  worM 
comj)ared  with  purity  and  nobility  of 
soul  ? 

Moreover,  though  one  be  guilty  of 
no  open  dishonesties  or  covert  chican- 
eries ;  though  he  keep  his  hands  cleau 
of  unholy  gains,  and  his  conscience's 
free  from  the  purpose  of  wrong  as  the 
driven  snow  of  foulness,  still  he  may 
easily,  as,  alas  !  so  many  do,  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  wealth.      For  good  tf 
wealtji  is  as  an  implement,  it  is  not,  in 
this  rt.yfccty  the  greatest  good.  Ahility 
,   is  better,  culture  is  better,  character  is 
'    vastly,  and  a  loving  heart  isintinitelVi 
better.      For  it  is  not  the  richest  men 
I   — not  even  those  who  have  made  the 
wisest  use  of  their  money — that  have 
most  deeply  moved,  and  largely  helped 
humanity.     It   is  the   scientists  and 
philoso])hers,  the  moralists  and  ^eio^ 
mers,  the  heroes  and  saints,  namea  be- 
longing to  each  constellation  of  which 
instantly  recur  to  us  as  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  spiritual  firm*' 
ment.     Nothing,    in   fact,    that  the 
noblest  men  of  w*ealth  can  bequeath  to 
us  is  half  so  good  as  tliem.selrr8.    A^ 
the  homes  built,  institutions  founded, 
educational  funds  created  by  George 
Peabody  are  of  vastly  less  worth  to 
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than  the  example  and  charac- 
8  man  himsell  Cooper  Union 
fork,  every  year  qualifying 
3  of  young  men  and  women 
r  responsibilities  and  nobler 
a  less  mighty  and  beneficent 
i  than  the  venerable  man  who 
iself  at  once  both  [)oor  and 
ear  and  equip  it  To  forego 
enjoyment,  to  neglect  generous 
to  sacrifice  manly  character 
xscummulation  of  wealth,  even 
IS  of  subaeqaetit  u^sefulness^  is  not 
ay  too  high  a  price  for  it— giv- 
iater  good  for  a  lesser — but  to 
y  one's  self  for  rightly  employ- 
\j&t  it  is  attained.  It  is  as  if 
er,  going  into  battle,  should  * 
k  rifled,  breech-loading,  far- 
musket,  which  could  be  dis- 
ten  times  a  minute,  for  an  old 
d,  smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading 
ch  could  not  be  fired  oftener 
3e  in  three  minutes,  would  do 
tively  little  execution  when 
ed,  and  which  he  was  unable 
)ly  to  handle  at  all. 
wever,  wealth  be  regarded  for 
is,  instead  of  for  its  uses,  as  it 
ubstantially  to  be  by  very 
len  how  easy  is  it — how  almost 
A%  not — to  pay  too  high  a  price 
For  to  be  hoarded  for  the 
gloating  over  it,  or  of  being 
lay  one  is  worth  so  many  thou- 
millions,  or  of  being  able  to 
laid,  when  beyond  all  human 
r  blame,  one  has  left  an  im- 
itate, probably  for  heirs  to 
o  better,  perhaps  to  make  a 
orse,  use  of  than  himself,  and 
to  quarrel  over,  making  such 
3mly  exhibition  of  the  weak- 
nd  vices  of  both  the  dead  and 
ig,  as  is  now  doing  in  the  great 
:ial  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
►r  and  paltry — nay,  how  inex- 
f  pitiful  to  a  noble  and  gener- 
id !  How  pitiable  one  that 
x>ur  so  wretched  an  ambition  ! 
r  many  are  the  slaves  of  just 
ambition  1  To  this  end,  what 
if-denials,  parsimonies,  mean- 


nesses !  Men  parting  with  their  money 
as  though  each  penny  were  a  drop  of 
heart's  blood ;  and  some,  counting 
their  millions  by  the  score,  like  the 
acquaintance  of  my  friend,  feeling  if 
not  actually  too  poor  to  take  a  brief 
vacation  in  Eurof»e,  yet  too  much  en- 
slaved to  their  possessions  to  leave 
them  for  a  few  months.  That  such 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  their  wealth, 
and  would  pay  too  high  for  it  by  ac- 
cepting it  as  a  gift,  there  is  surely  no 
occasion  to  point  out  To  extort  by 
any  fair  means  from  such  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  they  hug  so  fondly,  is  as 
much  an  act  of  mercy  in  the  humane, 
and  entitled  to  as  sincere  gratitude,  as 
the  withdrawal  by  the  surgeon  of  a 
little  water  from  a  dropsical  patient,^ 
whose  skin  is  full  to  bursting,  is  a  deed 
of  skilful  kindness,  and  worthy  the 
invalid's  hearty  thanks. 

But  to  those  who,  whether  by  in- 
heritance or  their  own  energies,  have 
acquired  wealth  honestly,  as  unques- 
tionably many  have,  and  have  paid 
for  it  no  more  than  it  is  worth,  as  is 
equally  unquestionable  many  have 
not,  there  still  remain  the  very  search- 
ing and  momentous  questions  empha- 
sized alike  by  reason,  conscience  and 
religion.  What,  O  rich  men,  are  you 
doing  with  your  wealth  1  In  what 
light  are  you  regarding  it  ?  In  what 
relations  do  you  stand  to  it?  To 
what  uses  are  you  devoting  it  1 

Are  you  its  masters,  or  it  yours  t 
Feel  you,  as  the  years  roll,  that  the 
discipline  of  fortune  is  telling  favour- 
ably or  unfavourably  upon  your  cha- 
racter? That  you  love  your  wealth 
no  more,  are  as  generous  in  spirit, 
and  as  ready  practically  to  aid  all 
worthy  causes  in  full  proportion  to 
your  means  as  when,  ingenuous  youths, 
with  high  ideals,  you  started  in  your 
career  ]  Or,  like  a  most  conscientious 
and  generous  man  with  whom  I  was 
lately  conversing,  have  you  an  un- 
pleasant suspicion,  deepening  some- 
times into  painful  conviction  that, 
somehow,  you  are  slowly  and  insensibly 
succumbing  to  the  dominance  of  your 
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}K)s«essioiis,  consi'iitiiig  to  m1I«»\v  thoni 
■ill  tijo  sa<Mlf^  and  ridr  \nu.  insioad  of 
iissortin*,'  your  just  |)ivrot;;itiv«"  tn  ri»l<' 
jm<l  (linfct  tln'in  ?  If  not  wirli  vou. 
vot  with  ln)\v  inaTiv  is  tljis  sul)st:iii- 
tially  tlu'  oas«'  ;  »^rowini;  jM-orcr  as  rlu'v 
m-ow  ric-luT  ;  «riviii''  as  littN'  as  thov 
can,  Jiud  nothiiiir  wlx-n*  llifV  iraii  ho[\> 
it  ;  ])inc]niig  a  <lim«',  nr  tiny  siirn'U- 
dor  it,  hanl  cnougli  to  iiiakt*  llic  i-ai^h- 
or  the  royal  lady  stamiK"([  u|»on  it 
writhe;  holding  on  tn  their  nioney- 
ha-'S  till  the  scvtho  of  death  cuts  off 
tln^ir  hands,  and  finally  heijueatldng 
little  or  naught  for  any  worthy  pur- 
pose, as  though  content,  if  only 
ranked  amongst  the  richest  men  that 
have  ever  live<l  here,  to  In-  counted 
amongst  the  jK>orest  souls  that  have 
(H'er  gone  elsewhere. 

Th(?  next  question  pressing  upon 
those  who  have,  or  who  mean  t^jliave, 
wealtii  is,  what  are  the  limits  of  ac- 
cumulation ?  For  that  there  are  such 
limits,  estjihlishetl  not  hy  {physical 
nature  nor  bv  sUitutorv  enactment, 
nor  hy  pTihlic  sentiment,  hut  hy  the 
unwritten  law  of  (iod  as  interpreted 
by  tlu^  cultivated  and  he^xltliv  con- 
science,  no  one  can  den  v.  No 
man,  very  evidently,  lias  the  right, 
if  he  has  the  ability,  to  go  on  [»iling 
million  upon  million  beyond  all  im)8- 
sible  needs  and  all  probably  wise  uses. 
lie  has  no  right  to  do  so,  because  al- 
most necessarily  as  the  great  fortunes 
augment,  the  mass  of  the  people  be- 
come servih*  in  sj)irit  and  pauperised 
in  condition  ;  as  is  so  largelv  tlie  cjise 
in  England,  wiiere  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  immense  estatc^s-  there  be- 
ing only  about  30,000  landholders — ; 
and  a  greater  ]»er  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  paupers — everj^  seventh  per- 
son, a  few  ye^rs  since  being  the  sub- 
ject of  f>ublic  or  priviite  charity — than 
in  any  other  country,  with  a  single 
exception.  He  has  no  right  to  do  so, 
because  the  moi-e  one  has  beyond  a 
sulficiency  the  more  onerous  the  bur- 
den of  caring  for  it,  and  the  greater 
the  interest  and  energy  substracted 
from  noble  endeavours     He  has  no 


rii^dit  to  do  .so,  because  humanity,  yet 
so  ignorant,  abject,  suffering,  isplea^i- 
ing  in  multitudinous,  pathetic,  and. to 
tin*  generous    henrt,    i*esistless  voices 
for  comfort,  knowh^lire,  and  life.  th<? 
means    of     which     only     wealth  can 
supply.      Not,  of  course,  that  any  un- 
varying limit  to  tiie  right  of  aceumu- 
lition  can  be  lixed.      Like  an  isother- 
mal line  swaying  >»ack  and  forth  be- 
tween ditierent  jKirallels  «)f  latitude, it 
v.ii'ies  with    diflenmt  conditions  and 
eii-cumstHnc(»s.      What    is  ample  for 
persons   in   some    localities,   of  long- 
settled  frugal  habits  and    tasten  and 
f(»w  dependents,  would  be  wholly  in- 
sutHcient  for  others  of    more  liberal 
habits,    more    exj)en8ive    tastes  and 
more  niimerous  res])onsibilitie&    As 
to  how  mucli  is  enough  for  one's  self, 
every  one,  guided  by  his  own  judg 
ment  and  coiLScience,  must  decide,  just 
as  in  I'egard  to  every  other  normal  de- 
mand of  his  nature.     Bat  this  fact  no 
mon?  invalidates  the  reality  of  such  a 
limitation  than  the  fact  that  men  live 
to  different  ages  invalidates  the  truth 
that  there  is  a  natural  period  to  hu- 
man life.    Not  only  does  all  argument 
on  this  point  cease,  however,  but  the 
tru<»  dignity  and  manliness  of  practi- 
cally heeding  such  limitation  appears 
in    the    presence  of   such  a  man  as 
I>oston  Amos  Lawrence,  who,  finding 
himself    in    possession    of    what  he 
deemed  a  sufficiency,  resolved  to  ac- 
cumulate no  more,  giving  away  even 
year  the  entire  proceeds  of  his  very 
lucrative  business;  or  when  hearing 
the    story   of   my  ac<]uaintance  in  * 
small  Anierican  city,  who  retired  from 
active  business  some  years  since  ^^h 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  deeming 
it  ample  for  his  wants,  and  who,  ^ 
kec^p  his  fortune  within  that  limit,  h** 
given  away  nearly  twice  that  amount 
and  whose  ambition,  he  says,  is  to  d*® 
no   richer  financially    than  when  p® 
first  withdrew  from  traffic.     Howwi* 
and  noble  for  all  rich  men,  or  those  »* 
the  way  of  becoming  so,  to  set  before 
themselves  some  such  limit  which  Q^ 
temptation   is   to   persuade  them  to 
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those  who  do  not,  but  go  om, 
yeaTytoiling,  scheming,  pinch- 
Ling,  what  shall  be  said  if  not 
'  are  equally  the  dupes  of 
L  passions  and  the  spoilers  of 

;  and  that  if,  for  the  abuse 
opportunities  and  faculties, 
»n  take  no  other  vengeance, 
t  least,  make  reprisals  on 
11017  when  they  are  gona 
ly  other  question  I  now  men- 
ressing  upon  the  attention  of 
relates  to  the  metJiod  of  ex- 
j.  There  are  who  seem  ut- 
itute  of  thi&  They  are  will- 
md  their  wealth  freely  ;  but 
d  it  very  much  at  hap-hazard, 
»  any  good  purpose,  and  often 
harmful  ones.  They  are  al- 
iikely  to  give  to  any  prepos- 
Euity,  or  feeble  and  unneces- 
itution,  or  plausible  and  in- 
beggar,  or  to  some  one 
mrdened  with  a  plethora  of 
s  to  the  most  promising,  de- 
nd  needy  ;  and  are  about  as 
buy  whatsoever  strikes  their 
cy,  or  uneducated  taste,  with 
i  ihought  of  its  real  value  or 
IS  what  is  most  worthy,  and 

most  helpful  What  all  such 
-what  cdl  persons  who  have 
sy  to  spare — need  to  consider 

is  in  the  line  of  their  own 
nd  taste  ;  what  they  can  best 
ind  and  get  most  from.  For 
ngs  let  them  spend,  recog- 
ftt  the  same  sums  spent  for 

which  they  have  no  appre- 
knd  which  do  not  really  min- 

their    true   life,   would    be 

extra vagancea  One  gets  life 
e  pictures  and  noble  statues  ; 

folly  for  the  blind  man,  or 
could  not  tell  a  Turner  from 
iar  daub,  or  a  head  of  Angelo 
journey-work  of  an  Italian 
ion,  to  spend  money  on  ob- 
"t  For  one  to  whom  the  music 
>ven  or  Mendelsohn  opens  the 
aradise,  it  may  be  economy  to 
\  last  dollar  but  one  for  admis- 
le  opera  ;  while  for  another. 


with  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  unable 
to  distinguish  two  tunes  apart,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  give  an  equal  sum 
from  many  thousands  for  the  same 
purpose.  So  with  books,  travel,  equi- 
page, houses,  and  all  things  else  for 
which  men  spend  their  money.  In 
the  line  of  their  own  career,  faculties, 
tastes,  they  are  not  likely  to  spend 
extravagantly,  however  freely. 

Yet  to  get  the  best  uses  of  their 
wealth  men  must  spend  with  system. 
And  by  system  is  meant  two  things  : 
!  fir»t,  the  selection  of  specific  objects 
for  which  to  spend,  as  education,  aes- 
thetic culture,  charity,  religion  ;  and 
secondly^  the  annual  appropriation  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  income  to  be 
divided  as  shall  seem  wise  amongst 
these  various  purposes.  Doing  thus, 
they  will  find  the  amounts  they  dis- 
burse for  unselfish  purposes  indefinitely 
larger,  as  well  as  have  the  very  great 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
benefactions  have  taken  the  most  use- 
ful direction  they  could  give  them. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  wealth,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  little  difficulty  for 
any  who  appreciate  their  moral  re- 
sponsibility :  that  nothing  is  theirs 
for  selfish  gratification  but  for  benefi- 
cent ends ;  that  unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be 
required.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty, 
in  men's  forgetfulness  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  right  use  of  every 
talent,  implement,  op[>ortunity  granted 
them,  and  that  for  such  use  the  moral 
government  under  which  we  live,  will 
sooner  or  later  call  them  to  account 
Hence  the  many  huge  estates  from 
which  society,  in  none  of  its  higher 
interests  derives  any  but  the  remotest 
benefits  ;  men  guarding  them  as  the 
apple  of  their  eye  while  they  live,  and 
endeavouring  to  tie  them  up  so  as  to 
prevent  disinemberinent  when  they 
die,  but  generally  leaving  them  as 
bones  of  contention  to  litigious  heirs 
and  hungiy  attomeya  So  when, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  then  richest  man 
in  America  died,  leaving  property 
estimated  at  twenty  millions,  less  than 
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half  a  million  of  it  wms  <l«»vnt«M]  t.»  anv 
j>iil)lio  or  lM'ii«'li<*»'iit  ]»uij)<>s4' :  :iinl.  ;is 
tlioui,'li  to  k«'i'{»  11} >  tin'  family  tra<li- 
tion,  when  twn  or  tlii"i'<'  \«'.ii^  ;il'">,  Hh' 
♦•l«l»*st  son  anil  |)rinri|»al  Ih-ir  nt"  rli.-it 
t  w'iMity  niillions,  liim^rlt"  wstitli  |iro 
lublv  foiir  or  ti\i'  tinn-s  th.it  ;iiiiount, 
was  sunmionrd  avva\,  onU'  alnMH  an 
o<|iial  sum  was  «1«*\(.i»mI  t<»  tli«'  samo 
ol»jet.'t.  Thus,  tun,  will 'u  a  f<'w  v«*;irs 
since  in  tlj«*  capital  nf  tlir  ^n'at  stat** 
of  Xi'W  York  du'il  a  man  of  a  t»'|»ut<'<l 
fortuno  of  t«'n  milli<»ns  nii  ilollars.  In* 
couM  tin<l  onlv  so  manv  ]>alti-v  thous- 
anas  for  any  liriu'voh-nt  ])urj)<)s<'. 
When  later,  tin*  ri(•}l••^t  nn*rcliMnT  of 
the  contin<'n(  nassr.l  awav.  hMvinir  Jil- 
nuKst  anv  where  from  lit'tv  to  sr-v«'ntv 
millions /'■'///  /f'f  ii  ^n'  /"/  /,'■  f.-tn-fn  *•-  !•'- 
hrr'it  It^  tlu'i*'  wt*r«'  a  fi-w  jn-ttv  irifts 
to  j)(?rson'il  fri«'n  ls;iml  liuii^-ni»'  iMitJ'r- 
])rises,  and  a  littlr  va«^ur  talk  al>out 
contemplated  un«h'r(akiii<^'s  tnr  the 
welfan*  of  humanity  \Nhi«-h  wrrc  l«'ft 
wholly  at  the  ojition  of  other  jM-i-sons 
-an<l  thes«'  w«'re  all.  And  when, 
finally,  thr  ;rreat  railway  nionarcli  of 
Ameritra  was  compellctl  to  cejisr  wa- 
t«^rin^  stock  and  makin^;  corners  in 
the  market,  and  it  was  found  what 
use  he  had  made  of  his  almost  fahu- 
lous  fortune  ;  it  ap]>eared  that  less 
than  a  million  of  dollars  had  heen  ap- 
propriate*!  to  any  ]uirj)ose  that  man- 
kind will  care  to  thank  liim  f(>r  ;  al- 
though what  disjK>sition  of  his  wealth 
he  would  not  have  prefeireil  to  make 
ratlier  than  he  suhjected  to  the  humil- 
iating and  dis<;usting  exposure  now 
making  hy  greedy  litigjuit^,  it  is  surely 
not  easy  to  say. 

Let  it  not  bt?  supposed,  however, 
that  reference  is  made  to  tlusse  men, 
borne  to  tlieir  graves  with  so  much 
pomp,  and  praised  in  so  Horid  rhetoric 
by  many  a  pul])it  and  press,  for  the 
sake  of  disparaging  tliem.  They  w(;re 
the  centres  and  springs  of  much  indus- 
tiial  life.  They  were  men  of  great 
shrewdness  and  practical  force  ;  and 
of  certain  economic  virtues  bv  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Nor  has  reference 
to  them   l)een  forborne  because  they 


are  no  lon;:er  here  to  ans\ivr  for 
tlMMiiselves.  For  the  old  Latin  lufixliii. 
*  h'  inin'fin>  mf  nisi  fin/innij  I  loii,; 
siuee  abandoned  nil  regard.  Hiul  1 
n«if.  and  havl  I  referred  t*")  them  at  a.!. 

I     should    have  Im -en    obli;jed  tO  S]»".ik 

«»t  ,"".■,'  tFiKJas.  Htilinpp.i  Iktrgia, '■'/■' 
huniti  Jetlreys,  tmifigtittl  \Vilk«"! 
hooth.  Speakitigof  tln»  livinL.M»r  tli-- 
dead,  it  Seems  <leHirable  to  S|H?ak  <l 
them  with  all  i-andour  and  truthfn: 
ness,  paintin;;  not  only  the  oiitlim-'i 
tlu'  faces,  but  the  wrinkles  and  wart- 
on  the  faces.  !n  this  spirit  liavf  tii»" 
f(>rei;(ung  references  hiH*\\  ii!ii<l<- 
They  have  been  mad<*  because  i*'\\ 
truths  do  JH)W  more  need  enforceiiiuit 
than  the  resjionsibility  of  www  "f 
wealth,  an<l  because  so  manv  are  tenii- 
te<l  to  the  same  tremendous  inistak"-. 
not  to  say  fearful  sin  of  which  audi 
millionaires  are  jjuiltv. 

Beside  all  such,  now  place,  n<'t 
only  the  two  great  l)enef actors  of  iirti:- 
kind  in  this  line  before  mentioiu"!- 
(leorge  Peabody  and  Peter  Ci>f>]»»T— 
but  Matthew  Vassjir,  Ezni  Cornell, 
John  lIo]>kins,  all  of  them  feuinlHrs 
of  noble  institutions  with  which  tli»*ir 
names  will  be  forever  identitifil.  Put 
beside  them  the  name  of  Willanl  Cnr- 
{M'uter,  of  Indiana,  giving  a  uiillionf'f 
dollars  t(^  establish  a  college  f^xi'lmin'fl^ 
/)))'  poor  studentsy  wlierein  both  fi'O'' 
and  raiment,  as  well  as  culture,  shall 
be  alfbrded  them  ;  or  the  Knglish  H^**' 
loway,  who,  after  Vitiilding  h  stinito- 
rilim  at  an  expense  of  .£  1 50,000,  is  now. 
under  the  advice  and  {mrtial  direction 
of  Professor  Fawcett,  erecting  a  ^^' 
lege  for  women,  at  an  expense  of  DOt 
h'Ks  than  a  million  of  dollars;  or  the 
still  better  known  Stephen  Girard, 
bcMjueathing  more  tlian  two  inilH<>^ 
of  dollars  to  found  the  institution 
which  has  \>ecome  one  of  the  chi« 
glories  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  world  ;  or  p^* 
beside  them  the  writer's  person** 
friend,  a  widow,  having  no  fortune 
but  what  herself  ha6  made  by  keeping 
the  best  boarding-house  in  her  city? 
subscribing  a  thousand  dollars  to  build 
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iirhicb  was  thought  greatly 
d,  to  pay  it,  resolving  to 
business  two  years  longer 
lad  contemplated.     Is  any 
leeded  as  to  which  of  these 
made  the  better  use  of  its 
;tle  or  much? — v.hich   has 
jlf  the  richer  in  all  that  dig- 
3nnobles  humanity  ?  When 
of  the  former,  and  all  like 
I  be  sunk  in  merciful  ob- 
»se  of  the  latter  shall  not 
with  constai'tly  increasing 
in  the  spiiitual  firmament, 
'^oke  benedictions  from  mul- 
hearts  which  owe  to  them 
share,  if  not  all,  that  has 
beautiful  and  worthy, 
w,  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
rtunity  for  some  rich  man 
an  imperious  need,  and  to 
himself  a  fragrant  memory 
ig  as  the  city.      For  how 
\  the  need  here  of  a  free  pub- 
,  worthy  the  rapidly  grow- 
x>li8of  thisgreatand  wealthy 
Can  any  intelligent  and 
Torontonian    now    confess 
blush  that  here,  where  are 
nearly  or  quite  70,000  in- 

where  have  been  built  dur- 
it  three  or  four  years  a  half- 

quite  expensive  churches, 
:   there  is  considerable  pre- 

literary  culture,  no  public 
t  exists  1  True,  there  is  the 
Y  College  Library  ;  but  that 
ly  be  said  to  be  open  to  the 
ad  if  it  were,  is  unfavour- 
ted  for  the  accommodation 
at  mass  of  the  people,  and 
composed  of  books  of  refe- 
ler  than  for  general  reading. 
Jso  the  Mechanics'  Associa- 
iry,to  which  not  a  few  young 
38ort  for  their  weekly  novel, 
ho  offers  this  as  any  proxi- 
bisfactory  answer,  or  as  other 
ravesty  upon  a  proper  an- 
he  need  of  Toronto  in  this 
rill  not  be  argucnl  with  hera 

to  have  the  first  conception 
titution  of  the  kind  worthy 


of  the  city  in  \^hich  we  liva  He  needs 
to  see  what  other  cities  of  equal  size 
and   wealth  have  done  in  this  direc- 
tion.    And  looking,  not  to  the  Old 
world  which  has  so  long  a  past  at  its 
back,  and  so  large  an  accumulation  of 
wealth  from  which  to  draw,  but  across 
the  border,  and   to  the  new  cities  of 
the  West,   he  sees  hardly  a  town  of 
20,000  or  30,000  people  that  has  not 
provided   far  better  facilites  of  this 
sort  for  its  citizens  than  Toronto  can 
boast ;  while  in  all  the  more  import- 
ant places,  though  scarcely  older,  more 
populous,  or  more   wealthy  than  our 
city,  are  public  libraries  of  truly  noble 
proj)ortions.     In  the  City  of  Detroit, 
for  instance,  with  certainly  not  more 
than  a  quarter  more  people  than  To- 
ronto, there  is  a  really  substantial  and 
elegant  building,  containing  anywhere 
from    40,000  to  50,000  well-selected 
volumes,  open  to  the  poorest  boy  and 
girl   in   the  town,  from  which    every 
day  are  taken  hundreds  of  volumes, 
and    whose  spacious  reading-room  is 
always  largely  occupied  with  more  or 
less  industrious  seekers  after  know- 
ledge.   And  the  educational  influence, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  such  an 
institution,  who  can  estimate  ?     IIow 
much  might  it  do  here  to  attract  young 
men  from  the  400  dram  shops  that  in- 
fest the  city  1     How  much  to  quicken 
frivolous  young  women  to  the  percep- 
tion   of   somewhat  better  than  silks 
and  jewellery,  parties  and  flirtations  ? 
How  much  might  it,  in  time,  accom- 
plish for  the  elevation  of  the  tone,  and 
the  refinement  of  the  temper  of  the 
whole  people,   making  society  not  a 
bore  but  a  pleasure,  and  conversation 
at  once  sprightly,  rational,  and  instruc- 
tive,   and    life    indefinitely    richer? 
While  then,    in  the  present  state  of 
the  city  finances,  the  corporation  can 
hardly  be  exi)ected  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  establishing  such  an   institu- 
tion, have  we  not  some  rich  man,  or 
some  rich  men,  amongst  us,  who  can- 
not hold  on  to  their  title  deeds  much 
longer,  and  who  are  soon  going  where 
not   what   they  have,   but  what  they 
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are,  is  of  value,  and  wliose  consciencos 
tell  them  tht\y  owosonu'thing  to  man- 
kind, and  whose  ^tMUTous  impulses  as- 
sui-e  that  it  is  th(.*ir  unspeakahh'  pri 
vilog*^  to  found  hm*  a  PuMic  Library 
worthy  the  name  and  the  citv,  ;ind 
that  shall  he  not  oidv  a  nohle  monu- 


ment of  themselves,  hut  sb 
fountain  of  salutary  and  savii 
«'no<'  for  all  tlie  generations  t 
rn«|ut»stional)ly  there  are  mc 
!il>ility  thus  to  do.  Have  ' 
disposition  I 
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in     WALTKU    RKSANT    AM)    JAMES    RICE, 


Ai'thors  of  *  /?rrf////  Mmirii  Mnrtihoi/.'  *  Tf/t  f^ohfrn  /tutfcrfit//  *  fit/  Cefui's  Arbour,*  ( 


(JHAPTKK  XXXVIl. 

'Can  these  thinnH  be?  <r  nre  virions  al»mil''' 

IT  was  on  'nuirs^lay  afternoon  that 
Miranda  aske*!  Mr.  Rondelet  to 
meet  her  in  Desdemona's  cell. 

He  came  with  a  curious  sense  of 
agitation.  It  was  hanlly  jK)8sible  that 
she  should  refuse  him  ;  and  yet — why 
had  she  not  acce])ted  him  at  once  ? 
What  need  to  delilx^rate  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  over  what  might  just  as 
well  have  been  decided  on  the  spot  ? 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  way  of 
young  ladies,  a  class  with  whom  Paul 
Rondelet,  in  spite  of  his  monastic 
vows,  had  but  little  sympathy. 

Had  he  overheard  the  conversation 
which  took  place  between  Desdemona 
and  Miranda,  he  would  have  been 
more  agitated 

*  No,'  Miranda  was  saying.  *  You 
need  not  be  in  the  least  alai*med,  Des- 
demona, I  am  not  going  to  hold  out 
any  hope&  And  this,  I  trust' — she 
heaved  a  deep  sigh — *  will  be  the  last 
of  my  courtiers.* 

Desdemona  lifted  her  gi*eat  soft 
eyes  lazily  :  she  was  lying,  as  usual. 


in  her  comfortable  r/Mise  lon^ 
a  few  (!ostume  designs  in  her 
laughed  noiselessly. 

'  I  shouhl  have  dismissed  hi 
spot,'  Miranda  went  on,  *  but 
descension  and  conceit  were 
ing  that  they  irritated  ma 
ignoble  thing  to  confess,  but 
to  l)ox  his  ears.* 

*My  dear  Miranda,'  said 
mona,  '  I  sincerely  wish  you  hi 
young  men,  and  especially  yoi 
of  Advanced  Thought,  woul 
the  l)etter  for  a  box  on  the  e« 

And  just  then  the  candidat 
hand  and  fortune  appeared. 

He  was  elaborately  got  up : 
ied  simplicity  reigned  in  his  i 
faultless  dress,  his  grey  kid 
the  hat  which  was  not  too  i 
yet  not  shabby,  the  plain  bl 
ribbon  which  did  duty  for  a  ti 
his  smooth  cheeks,  his  tiny  mo 
his  dark  hair  parted  down  tlu 
with  an  ambrosial  curl,  half 
long  over  his  white  brow,  i 
quintessential  taste. 

*  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Ronde 
Desdemona  the  hostess.  'T 
chair  nearest  the  china^     I 
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m  to  be  near  blue  china. 
AS  asked  me  to  be  present, 
lot  object' 

)alinen7'8  wishes  are  corn- 
said,  feeling  more  uneasy. 
M  she  was  going  to  take  him 
I  and  enter  upon  a  betrothal 
ilm  which  marks  the  truly 
I  spirit  After  all  she  would 
of  him.' 

been  thinking,  Mr.  Ronde- 

liiranda  slowly,  turning  a 

)  between  her  fingers,  and 

her  suitor  with  more  of  a 

I  than  he  liked  to  see.     It 

well  to  be  a  critic,  but  no 

to  be  criticised.     She  was 

o,  calm  and  self-possessed, 

as  perfectly  mistress  of  the 

'I  have  been  thinking  over 

said.     You  assumed,  you 

aber,  as  a  ground  for  your 

superiority  over  the  ordin- 

f  educated  men — over  our 

Thelema,  for  instance.     But 

ected,  however,  that  I  was 

%ke  that  on  your  own  as- 

Would    you    mind    telling 

rou   can  prove   this    supe- 

Proof  of  his  superiority  1 
ielet  dropped  his  eye-glass 
i  long  breath  of  amazement 
jt  it  up  again,  and  flushed 
L  Did  she  actually  want 
Lg  testimonials,  like  a  candi- 
place? 

Paul    Rondelet,'    he   said 

Paul  Bondelet  of  Lothian. 

have    thought    that   was 

i  here,'  said  Miranda,  ^so  far 
rd,  and  are  so  little  connect- 
t  circles  where  people  think, 
fifraid  I  must  ask  you  for  a 
t  information.'  Her  voice 
and  her  manner  calm,  but 
\  there  was  a  light  which 
)r  her  suitor.  *  I  have  no 
1  that  you  are  incontestably 
t  Only  I  should  like  to 
you  got  thera' 
ondelet   was   silent     This 


was  an  awkward  turn  of  things.  What  • 
reply  could  he  make  ? 

'  For  instance,'  Miranda  went  on. 
pitilessly,  *  have  you  written  works  of 
scholarship  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Paul,  very  red  and  un- 
easy, *I  leave  grammar  to  school- 
mastera' 

'  Then  there  is  Art,'  she  continued. 
*The   women  of  your  higher  levelp^ 
you  say,  are  to  possess  an  instinctive 
love  for  Art,  but  are  to  be  trained  by 
the  men.     Do  you  paint  1 ' 

Paul  Rondelet,  whose  lips  were 
very  dry  by  this  time,  and  his  hands 
trembling,,  shook  his  head.  He  did 
not  paint 

*  Then  how  could  you  train  me,  sup- 
posing I  possessed  this  instinct  t ' 

*  I  should  instruct  you  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Art  and  its  highest  expres- 
sion,' said  the  superior  youth. 

*  Yes — ^yea  You  would  show  me 
beautiful  picturea  But  I  have  already,, 
we  will  suppose,  the  instinct  of  Art, 
and  could  find  them  out  for  my  sell 
And  all  that  you  could  tell  me  I  have 
in  my  library  already.' 

*  The  new  school,  the  Higher  School,' 
he  interrupted  pleadingly,  *  requires 
its  own  language  to  express  its  new 
teaching.' 

^  I  know,'  she  said,  *  I  have  trans- 
lated some  of  the  languages  of  the  New 
School  into  English,  and  I  find  its  dis- 
ciples to  be  on  no  higher  a  level,  as  I 
think,  than  my  old  author itiea  I  have 
Rusk  in,  at  least,  whom  I  can  under- 
stand. And  Eastlake,  and  Womum, 
and  Jameson,  and  old  Sir  Joshua. 
However,  there  are  other  things.  You 
have  written  novels,  perhaps  V 

He  shuddered.  Could  a  man  of  his 
standing  condescend  to  write  a  novel, 
to  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar 
herd  who  read  such  things  ? 

'  You  are  a  dramatist,  then  1 ' 

*  The  British  Drama  is  dead,'  he  re- 
plied in  a  hollow  voice. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  only  sleeping.  Per- 
haps some  day  a  man  will  awaken  it,' 
she  said.  '  But  there  is  poetry  ;  we 
know   that    you  write   versea     Are 
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von  a  i>0(;t  acknowloc.lgt»<.l  ^y  the 
world  i ' 

This  was  <h\'a<lim.      lit*    hjul   })u)' 
lishccl  iiotliiiiii.      Aii«l  vtM    linn*  wrvv 

tlinstj  litth'  ^KH•lll^,  wliirli  his  trifliils 
«'iii*i'ii*d  in  th«'ir  ho-^oniN,  .i\'fr  wliiclj  In- 
had  Rpriit  so  many  iinur.>.  V*n\  nmsl 
ccrtaiiilv  lie  tiouM  not  sljow  tli(*s<»toa 
hidy  Ko  little  advanoi'tl  in  tin*  [»riijci- 
ples  of  his  scliool. 

'  'riien,Mr.  llon(h-l»'i,\sai«l  Miranda, 
*I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  on  wli:it 
groTinds  your  claims  for  .MijH'riority 
rest ' 

This  was  a  tleeisivo  «nu.'sti(>n.  It 
demaiuh'd  d<»cision.  Hnt  Kondelet 
ros(j  from  th«^  oliair  in  wliioh  he  had 
endured  this  cross-examination,  with 
as  much  dignity  as  he  could  assume?. 
Standini^  ^ives  a  spcakru*  a  certuiu  ail- 


vantage 


*  I  will  endeavour  to  explain,'  he 
said. 

*0h!  Miranda,' coo(mI  Oesilemona, 
in  tlie  softest  au«l  most  symj bathetic 
of  murmurs,  *  Mr.  Kondelet  will  ex- 
])lain.  Oh  yes  ;  one;  always  declared 
that  ho  wjis  a  really  sujK^rior  man. 
One  felt  that  if  vou  want^^d  to  know 
anything,  you  only  had  to  ask  him. 
How  charming  of  hini  to  explnin.' 

But  Paul  Kondelet  thought  he  do- 
tecte<l  the  faintest  i>ossiijle  sarcasm  in 
lier  acc^Mits,  and  he  hated  Desdemona 
for  the  moment  with  a  hate  inextin- 
guishable. 

*  You  have  placed  me,  doubtless  un- 
intentionally, in  aji  exceedingly  ditii- 
cult  position,'  he  sidd,  with  an  artiticial 
smile.  *  Such  a  superiority  as  you 
imagine,  Miss  Dalmeny  I  <Ud  not 
claim.      You  misunderstood  me.' 

*  Oh  I  Miranda,'  purred  Deade- 
mona.      *Y'ou  misunderstood  him.' 

*  What  I  meant  was  this,'  he  said. 
*  I  belong  to  the  school  which  possesses 
the  Higher  Criticism.' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Desdemona,  clapping  her 
hands. 

Paul  Rondelet  began  to  hate  this 
woman  worse  than  ever. 

*  Our  standard  of  Art  is  different 
from,  and  far  above,  that  recognized 


bv  the  world  :  we  have  our  own 
c  uions  ;  we  write  for  e^ich  other  in 
our  own  langujige  ;  we  s{>eak  for  each 
othiM".  It  is  not  our  business  to  pro- 
duce, but  if  we  do  pro<luce,  it  ib  after 
many  years  of  thought,  and  whether 
it  is  oil  I V  a  small  (^>wfiy,or  a  single  shal 
of  sonnt?ts,  it  is  a  production  which 
maiks  an  epoch  in  tlie  development d 
Art." 

*  Are  there  many  of  these  prolu(> 
tions  yet  before  the  world  I'  pursuec 
Miranda. 

'  As  vet  none.  Some  are  carriec 
about  by  ourselves  for  our  own  de 
li-ht.' 

Miranda  put  down  her  pa])er-knife 
Ht^r  face  was  quite  hard  and  st^rn. 

'  You  are  a  critic.  Really,  Mr 
Kondeli.'t,  I  never  before  heard  so  an 
gular  a  proposal.  Y^'ou  oiler  me,  ii 
return  for  my  hand,  to  impart  tom( 
— the  Higher  Criticism.' 

Looked  at  in  this  cold,  passionles 
way,  the  projMJsal  <lid  not  indeed  ip 
pear  attractive  even  to  the  projxeer. 

'  What  else  can  you  give  me,  Mr 
Rondelet,  beside  the  cold  air  of  th' 
Higher  Levels?     Do  you  love  meT 

She  asked  thisquestion  in  ahusine« 
like  manner,  which  was  at  the  sam 
time  most  irritating.  Never  l)efore  ii 
all  his  life  had  Paul  Rondelet  fel 
himself  ridiculous. 

*  I  thought,'  he  said  *  that  you  wer 
superior  to  the  vulgar  .  .  .  th 
vulgar     .     .     .' 

Here  Miranda  interrupted  him. 

*  The  vulgar  desire  of  being  love 
by  my  husband  ?  Not  at  all,  Mj 
Rondelet,  I  assure  you.  I  should,  o 
the  other  hand,  expect  it ' 

*  In  the  common  sense  of  the  word 
he  went  on,  stammering,  *  I  8upp<* 

But  it  is  impossible  for  am* 

of  my  school  to  affect  more  than  th 
esteem  which  one  cultivated  mw 
feels  for  another.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  tl 
exact  truth, '  she  said.  '  One  likei 
find  respect  for  the  truth  even  on  yo 
height  ^  But  tell  me  more,  Mr.  Bk 
dclet      Do  you  wish  to   marry  i 
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ase  you  esteem  me,  or  is 
other  motive  1  ^ 
bated,  dropped  his  eye-glass, 
&nd  lost  his  head  alto- 
moment,  standing  limp  and 
before  his  interrogator,  Paul 
of  Lothian  looked  like  a 
)olboy. 

u  rich,  Mr.  Rondelet  1 ' 
-I  am  not,'  he  replied, 
ave  your  Fellowship,  I  be- 
that  all  ? ' 
(  all,'  said  Paul  Rondelet. 

more   limp,  more   like  a 
K)lboy,  as  he  answered  these 

v^hen  that   ceases  you  will 
ing.     I   heard    from    Alan 
old  cease  in  a  few  months.' 
laid  Paul  Rondelet 
Pterr 
3t  know.' 

1  think  it  worthy  of  a  mem- 
r  school  to  look  on  marriage 
i  of  maintaining  himself  in 

3t  that,'  he  replied,  eagerly 
b — 1  mean  — not — altogether 
is  true  that — in  fact — any 
b  look  forward  to — to — * 
Sir.  Rondelet,'  said  Miranda, 
)  this  conversation  is  painful 
jet  us  stop.  As  for  my  an- 
may  readily  guess  it ' 
I  his  head,  and  tried  in  yain 
his  eye-glass. 

be  friends,  Mr.  Rondelet,' 
)n,  holding  out  her  hand. 
:  it  feebly, 
ill  yet  show  the  world  that 

ability  apart  from  the — 
iticism,  I  am  sure.  Besides, 
ight  to  teacL' 
i  not  our  creed,'  murmured 
ielet,  trying  to  reassert  him- 
live  our  own  life  to  our- 
et  others  see  it  and  imitate 
can.' 

tw,  with  no  income,  will  you 
:e  1  Can  criticism,  even  of 
it,  provide  you  with  what 
caught  yourself  to  consider 

7 


necessaries  ?  Must  you  not  think  how 
you  will  live  any  life  at  all  V 

*  I  do  not  know,'  groaned  the  un- 
fortunate man. 

*  Will  you  write  for  the  pa|)er8 1 ' 
He  shuddereil. 

*  Am  I  to  give  my  thoughts  to  the 
vulgar  herd  to  read  over  their  break- 
fasts?' 

It  was  no  use  l>eing  angry  with  the 
man.  His  conceit  was  sublime.  But 
Miranda  spoke  with  impatienca 

*  There  is  no  common  herd.  We 
are  all  men  and  women  together. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Rondelet,  you  have 
lived  too  long  in  Oxford.  The  air  of 
Lothian  College  is  unwholesoma  Go 
out  of  it  at  once,  and  fight  among  the 
rest,  and  do  your  little  to  help  the 
world  along.  God  knows  we  want  all 
the  help  we  can  get' 

He  only  stared  in  a  helpless  way. 

*  Your  level  1 '  she  asked,  with  a 
little  laugh.  You  will  find  it  where 
you  find  your  strength.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  when  other  people  are 
ready  to  place  you  above  them,  you 
will  be  ashamed  of  ever  thinking  your- 
self on  a  higher  level  than  the  rest 
Your  school  ]  That  is  a  paltry  and  a 
selfish  school  which  begins  with  scorn 
for  the  ignorant  The  common  herd  ] ' 
— she  stamped  her  foot  with  impa- 
tience — *  why,  we  are  all  one  common 
herd  together :  some  richer,  some 
poorer,  and  some  a  little  stronger. 
And  there  is  only  one  hope  for  the 
world  that  men  and  women  help  each 
other,  as  Alan  Danlop  has  set  himself 
to  help  his  people.' 

The  teara  came  into  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  but  she  brushed  them  away, 
and  made  a  gesture  of  dismissal  The 
crushed  Fellow  of  Lothian  obeyed  the 
gesture,  and,  without  a  word,  with- 
drew. 

Miranda  remained  where  she  stood 
for  a  few  moments,  silent,  tearful 

*  I  compared  him  with  Alan,'  she 
said.  *  Oh  !  the  little  creature  that  he 
showed  baside  our  glorious  Alan  J' 

*  You  are  a  queen,  Miranda, '^said 
Desdemona,  *  and  Alan  is — ' 
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*  What  is  Alan?'  she  asketl,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

*  Ho  is  Hamlet,  Princo  of  Deniiutrk. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

•  Sinful  bmther,  |»art  hi  iKract.' 

ON  that  Thursday  evening,  when 
Refectory  bell  rang,  it  was  dis 
covered  that  no   fewer  than  four  of 
the  Broth(Ts   were  al^ent,  an  c'vent 
remarkable  in  the  chronicles  of    tin? 

Abbey. 

Alan  Dunloj),  who,  <luring  this 
week,  his  last  of  celibacy,  natumllv 
devoted  his  evenings  entirely  to  his 
bride,  wa«  one.  His  father  was  pre- 
sent, however-  no  unworthy  substi- 
tute. Tom  Caledon  was  absent,  too. 
Where  was  Tom  ? 

Everybody  (juite  naturally  looked 
to  Nelly. 

*Tom  has  gone  to  town  on  busi- 
ness,' said  Nelly  quietly. 

Then,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
she  blushed  vehemently,  so  that  the 
monastic  fraternity  smiled. 

Mr.  Paul  Konrlelet  was  absent. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  ho  was 
perfecting  a  grand  scheme  which  he 
pro])Osed  to  lay  before  Alan  immedi- 
ately. Also,  his  interest  in  the  Ab- 
bey had  greatly  diminished  since  Mi- 
randa's few  plain  words. 

And  where  was  Brother  Peregrine 
— the  man  who  had  been  so  useful  in 
keeping  things  going,  who  had  been 
eveiywhere  at  once,  and  was  Desde- 
mona's  right-hand  man  for  invention, 
as  Tom  Caledon  had  been  for  execu- 
tion? W^  here  was  Brother  Peregrine, 
who  had  been  for  three  months  the 
devoted  follower  of  Nellv  ?  Had  she 
refused  him  ? 

*  After  dinner,'  said  Des^lemona,  *  I 
will  tell  you  what  has  become  of  Bro- 
ther Pereginne.' 

*  I  have,'  she  said,  when  the  inner 
man  bad  been  refreshed,  and  there 
was  nothing  on  the  table  but  claret 


and  fruit--  *  I  have  to  read  a 
letter.  Tht^  Ortler  of  The! 
been  im|K»sed  uj)on.  You  v 
s(»rrv  to  learn  that  Brother  ] 
has  traded  ujwn  our  credu 
intruded  himself  upon  us  ur 
pretencea' 

There  was  considerable    e 
Desdemona,  with  the  delibei 
quired  on  the  stage,  prtweede 
to  unfold   a   letter  and   lay 
You  know   how  they  do  it : 
movement  of    the    hand    bi 
seal ;  a  look  up  to  the  first 
presses   expectation,    terror, 
the  letter  is  torn  from  the  e 
that  is  thrown  to  the  grouE 
hands  are  used  to  unfold  it, 
smooths  it  out     Then,  with 
glance,  Imt  at  the  pit  this 
letter  is  brought  to  the  foci 
eye,  and  read  slowly. 

That  is  the  stage  method, 
mona  could  not  help  adopting 
the  present  circumstiinces. 
it  with  a  running  commentai 

*  "  Dear    Sister    Desdemc 
has  the  audacity  to  call  me 
ter  what  has  happened  ! — * 
last  time,  before  laying  aside 
astic  garb,   which  I  never 
have  assumed,  I  venture  tc 
you  by  a  title  under  which 
always    be    remembei*ed  by 
dare  say  he  will  remember 
by  our  monastic  names — the 
— "  I  am  not,  I  confess  wit 
legally  entitled  to  the  status 
tion  under  the  pretence  of 
took  your    vowa      By  the 
the  Abbey  receives  none  bu 
married  "  ' — here  there  was  i 
movement  of   surprise — *"< 
your  own  case  " — and  I  am  i 
said  Desdemona.      *  "  Such  i 
tion  I  knew  could  not  be  ma 
own  case  ;  it  would  have  be 
abk    or   to  expect  it.      Am 
truth  was,  and    is,  that  I 
misfortune  of  being  a  marri< 

There    was  a  profound   i 
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ro  laughed — ^they  were  of 
iline  order.  The  Sisters 
ignant  Cecilia  said  it  was 
and  asked  what  punish- 
d   be    inflicted    on  such  a 

iot  only  a  false  pretender/ 
but  he  is  unfaithful  to  his 

use  he  derides  the  state  of 

. » 

• 

jlly*8  sweet  voice  was  lifted 
erybody  felt  that  she  had  a 
it  to  be  heard, 
he  said,  '  it  is  quite  true. 
d  so  himself  this  morning, 
bought  he  was  paying  his 

0  ma  So  did  I.  So  did 
nade  him  jealous.' 

lid  Miranda,  '  we  all  know 
can  we  punish  him,  and 

punished  him  already,'  said 

hed  and  kept  her  eyes  on 

:  you  will  all    understand 

.  you  that  I  have  made  him 

»   call   upon   mamma,'   she 

*  He  will  call  to-morrow 

oked  at  one  another  and 
/erybody  at  once  concluded 
(  would  be  made  unpleasant 
iful  Brother.  Then  Desde- 
'j  on  reading  the  letter  : 

-e  the  misfortune  of  being  a 
an.  My  wife  and  children, 
left  in  India,  her  native 
ive  now  arrived,  and  are  at 
un  Hotel.  She  has  found 
dress,  most  unfortunately, 

1  me  word  that  unless  I  re- 
ondon  instantly,  she  will 
I  here.  To  spare  the  Order 
m  that  lady,  I  am  on  the 
mming  to  town  without  loss 

you  kindly  assure  the  Fra- 
.t,  while  I  feel  that  nothing 
ly  excuse  my  conduct,  I 
lys  rejoice  in  a  deception 
>led  me  to  enjoy  three  most 


delightful  months?  The  Sisters  are 
more  charming  than,  with  my  unfor- 
tunate experience,  seemed  possible  for 
ladies;  wedlock  under  such  circum- 
stances would  not,  I  feel  convinced 

but  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of 

such  thinga  If  they  are  disposed  to  be 
angry  with  me,  they  may  perhaps  re- 
flect upon  my  situation,  and  accord  me 
their  pity. 

*  "  I  bid  farewell  to  the  Abbey  with 
the  deepest  regret  As  my  wife  pro- 
poses to  remain  in  England  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  India  immediately.  Indeed,  I 
have  already  taken  steps,  by  means  of 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Ck)mpany,  to 
ensure  the  reception  of  an  urgent  mes- 
sage calling  me  back  by  the  next  boat, 
to  look  after  my  estatea  I  shall  there- 
fore reside  in  Assam  until  my  family 
shall  have  completed  their  education, 
and,  with  their  mother,  return  to 
India.  I  hope,  then,  to  get  back  to 
England.  I  may  explain,  if  anybody 
is  curious  about  my  history,  that  the 
plantation  is  very  large  and  lucrative, 
and  that  it  was  originally  her  own. 

***Your  sorrowful  and  afliicted 
Brother, 

*  "  Peregrine."' 

A  Resolution  was  passed  that  Bro- 
ther Peregrine's  name  should  be  with- 
out further  delay  erased  from  the  list 
of  the  Fraternity  :  and  that  he  should 
no  more  be  mentioned  in  any  of  their 
Functions  or  Rejoicings.  But  there 
was  some  sympathy  expressed,  and, 
perhaps,  had  the  Brother  pleaded  his 
own  defence  in  person,  he  might  have 
obtained  forgivenesa . 

But  there  would  be  few  more  Func- 
tions. The  end  of  the  Abbey — of  this 
particular  branch  of  the  Oixler  of 
Thelema — was  rapidly  approaching, 
though  no  one  realized  it  except  Des- 
demona. 

In  all  the  histories  of  human  com- 
munities which  1  have  read,  this  of 
the  Abbey  of  Thelema  is  the  only  one 
in  which  petty  jealousies,  ambitions, 
and  desire  to  rule  have  found  no  place. 
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Miraiulii  was  absolute  (^>ueeij,  I)t»s<l»*- 
mona  wjus  Prime  Minist«'r.  or  First 
Vizier;  slio  was  als4i  I  )in'ctrfss  nt* 
Cereiuoiiii's.  Alan,  l»y  nnivtM^al  eon- 
sei.t,  act<3<l  as  Oratoj-.  whilr  IJrotluT 
Bayard,  tlu^  stat^lv,  was  w  itli  hmiiuI 
unaiiiniity  ap))oiiit«*«l  Hrral<l,  wlifii- 
ever  a  spltMidid  jM.^rstui  of  that  <lrsL'ri[i- 
tiou  was  rt'tpiireil.  'J'henii  were  iii> 
coiJiinitt«*es,  no  «;«>v«.*niini;  l>odies,  no 
elections,  nothin«i(  to  raist^  Mnihitioiis 
hopes  or  revolutionary  desitjfus.  it 
woiiM  l>e  worth  the  while  oi  Club 
(^>mniitt.«*es  to  imitate  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Al>hev.  There  nmst  he  some 
clubs  where  more  is  thought  of  the 
candidate  himstilf  than  of  his  subsori))- 
tion.  In  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  were 
noneof  those  who  disturb  and  vex  club 
life — among  thost?  who  talked  were 
neit)H»r  down-criers,  nor  slanderers, 
nor  stabbers  in  the  back  ;  none  w(;re 
jealous  one  of  the  other — ru)ne  were 
anxious  that  his  neighbour  should  fail 
— thei-e  were  no  jM^tty  ambitions — 
there  was  no  talk  of  monev  or  desire 
of  KvhiS'  Could  we  get  su(!h  a  club  in 
London — c^)uld  we  kee[)  it  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity — could  we  ensure  the 
rt^tirement  of  a  discordant  member  — 
we  should  call  into  existence  the  means 
of  making  the  most  despondent  of  phi- 
h)sophers  Hnd  joy  in  life. 

*  It  is  a  dcdightful  place,  Dc^sde- 
mona,'  said  Lord  Alwyne  ;  *  but,  un- 
less an  experienced  eye  is  wrong,  th(*re 
will  shortly  be  many  changes.  They 
go  when  they  marry,  do  they  not, 
vour  Brothers  and  Sisttn's  ?  * 

*  Alas !  yes,'  sighed  Desdemomi, 
*  The  monastic  vows  do  not  contem- 
plate continued  residence.  .\nd  the 
wedding  ring  takes  a  Sister  into  the 
outer  world.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

*  Hie  est  aut  iiUdquaMi  quod  quiorimus. ' 

MR   PAUL   RONDELET    was 
refused,  with    a  plainness  of 
speech  which  left  no  room  for  doubt 


lie  was  indignant,  he  was  humi 
but  ir  was  absurd  to  sup()ose  t 
igni>rance  of  a  girl  wiis  to  mai 
di.sUi'lieve  in  himself.  Not 
What  iu?  was  before  MiriOida 
him  wirii  sutrh  unworthy  « 
.sueh  he  was  stilL  Was  he,  Pa 
delrt  of  Lothian,  to  Vie  cjvst  d( 
(^ause  Miss  l)almenv,  a  mere  ( 
girl,  did  not  know  who  and  \ 
was?  (Vrtiinlv  not;  he  w 
dened,  natunilly.  Perhaps  '. 
thought  that  his  re[)utation  e> 
even  to  so  low  a  stnitum  of 
as  that  of  the  Abljey  ;  i>erhap8 
hoped  that  the  name  of  Roude 
known  in  wider  circles.  It 
pity,  a  grievous  pity,  he  thoug 
might  have  made  a  charming 
on  the  newest  piinciples,  of  D 
Hall  ;  he  was  eminently  a 
gi-ace,  as  it  had  never  l>efor 
graced,  the  position  of  country 
and  that  might  have  been  his  ] 
had  Miranda  taken  him  on  I 
estimate,  without  wanting  to  i 
him  by  the  ordinary  standards* 
ho  had  done.  What  he  hat 
indeed  !  What  he  had  tl 
would  have  been  the  proper  qi 
But  until  Reseai-ch  is  endov 
felt,  with  sjulness,  men  like 
hav<;  no  proper  chance. 

Aleantime,  he  set  to  wor 
vigour  to  elaborate  an  idea  wh 
at  once  to  ensure  his  immortal 
to  prove  his  greiitness.  No 
there  was  a  touch  of  rancune^  ; 
to  show  Miranda  what  kind 
she  had  contemptuously  refuse 
dined  in  his  own  cell,  read  c 
scheme  by  the  rosy  light  of  i 
of  Chateau  Laffitte,  gave  it  th< 
ing  touches,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
forth,  manuscript  in  pocket,  in 
of  Alan  Dunlop. 

His  idea  was  based,  fini 
speaking,  on  the  grand  fact  thi 
was  rich.  Rich  men  are  neei 
the  help  of  those  who  are  pot 
submit  an  idea  to  a  rich  ma 
vided  he  be  capable  of  receii 
idea,  is  to  do  him  the  great  aa 
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him  U8e  bis  wealth.  Alan 
Qently  receptive  of  ideas.  And 
•ndelet  marvelled  that  he  had 
d  to  exploiter  this  wealthy 
ring  so  many  years.     His  own 

almost — ^his  admirer,  always 
rho  believed  in  him — it  was 

0  think  of  going  out  into  pov- 

1  Alan  at  his  back. 

ade  lnH  way  to  the  Shepherd 
comfortless  cottage,  and  wait- 
for  his  arrival. 

ng  was  changed  in  the  cot- 
ice  that  first  day  when 
at  to  sleep  by  the  fire,  and 
)  find  his.  breakfast  stolen, 
as  the  wooden  chair  beside 
table ;  the  shelf  of  books  ; 
tc  of  papers,  the  cupboard 
\j  showing  the  common  china 

materials  for  making  tea, 
1-butter,  and  other  simple  ac- 
of  a  hermit's  life.  The  ket- 
n  the  hob,  though  the  tire 
lit ;  and  a  couple  of  candle- 
lod  upon  the  mantel-shelf. 
Elondelet  lit  the  candles,  sat, 
ed.  This  cottage  life,  he  re 
d,  was  one  of  the  dreams  of 

stage  in  his  own  develop- 
le  thought  how,  in  their  ar- 
J),  they  had  taken  their  claret 
3  rooms,  which  looked  over 
ly  college  gardens,  and  dis- 
e  life  of  self-sacrifice  which 
generate  the  world.  There 
)zen  who  formed  their  little 
orista  Out  of  them  all  one 
I  found  to  carry  theories  in- 
ice,  and  realize  a  dream, 
out  himself?  What  about  i 
It  was  not  enough  to  say 

were  men  who  had  to  make 
e  for  themselvea      He  could 

comprehend  the  attitude  of 
ich  made  such  a  dream  as 
ler  one  possible  He  had 
It  of  it,  he  said.  He  had 
9ath  it,  conscience  whisper- 
then  the  Advanced  School 
believe  in  conscience.  And 
They  were  all  at  work  : 
r  at  the  Bar,  writing,  teach- 


ing, even — melancholy  thought ! — cu- 
rates and  parish  priesta 

What  he  could  no  longer  under- 
stand was  the  nobleness  of  the  nature 
which  thus  simply  converted  theory 
into  practice,  and  became  what  the 
others  only  talked  al)out  What  he 
failed  to  see  was,  that,  living  in  sloth- 
ful ease,  which  he  mistook  for  intel- 
lectual activity,  he  had  lost  the  power 
to  conceive  any  more,  far  less  to 
execute,  the  noble  di*eams  of  his 
youth. 

^  He  sat  and  wondered.  Six  years 
before,  his  heart  would  have  burned 
within  him,  and  his  spirit  would  have 
mounted  upwards,  to  join  that  of  Alan 
Dunlop.     Now  he  only  wondei*ed. 

Presently  Alan  came.  H  is  manner 
was  listless,  his  face  was  hagganL 
Alma  had  been  more  than  usually  un- 
receptive  that  evening.  She  had  been 
sulky  ;  she  had  returned  rude  and 
short  answers ;  she  had  tried  his  pa- 
tience almost  beyond  his  strength. 
His  father,  too,  he  had  learned,  was 
at  the  Abbey  and  he  did  not  dare  go 
to  see  him,  lest  in  his  tell-tale  face,  or 
by  his  tell-tale  tongue,  it  should  be 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a  great 
and  terrible  mistake,  beyond  the  power 
of  an  honourable  man  to  alter. 

*  You  here,  Rondelet  1 ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you. 
Let  us  have  a  talk,  Alan.' 

Paul  Rondelet  produced  his  roll  of 
papers,  while  Alan,  with  a  rather 
weary  sigh,  took  down  a  pipe  from 
the  mantel- shelf,  filled  it,  and  sat  list- 
lessly on  his  deal  tabla 

*  Oo  on,  Rondelet ;  I  am  listening.' 
Paul  Rondelet  began,  with  a  little 

nervousness  unusual  to  him,  to  ex- 
pound his  project  Had  Alan  cared 
to  read  between  the  lines,  his  speech 
would  have  lieen  as  follows  : 

*  I  am  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  for  myself  ;  in  a  few 
months  I  shall  have  no  income.  I  can 
find  no  way  of  fighting  as  men  gener- 
ally do  fight  T  can  discern  no  likely 
popularity  in  what  will  fall  from  my 
pen.      1    want    to   get,    somehow  or 
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other,  oiulowment.  You  are  a  \'erv 
rich  man.      You  shall  endow  me.' 

What  he  really  said  at  the  finish 
was  this  : 

*  I  will  leave  the  Prospectus  with 
you.  I  shall  be  able  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher— on  commission — easily.  It  is 
a  crying  shame  that  a  nuigazine  pure- 
ly devoted  to  the;  folio  were  of  tlie 
Higher  Culture  does  not  exist. 

*  There  an?  tlie  i  (mtcinftnini ii,  the 
FtYrtniiihthi,    the   Slnt'ft'riitli   C^ntunf' 

*  My  dear  Dunloj)  I  ' — he  held  up 
his  hands  -'pray  do  not  think  tluit 
we  are  going  to  occujiy  that  level.  We 
shall  have  none  V)ut  our  own  as  circle 
readers,  writers,  and  supportere.' 

*  Will  you  de]>end  on  names?' 
*()n  some  names,  yes.      Not  on  the 

names  of  ex-Premiers :  only  on  tlu; 
names  of  those  who  are  men  of  mark 
among  ourselves.' 

*  But  —do  you  think  it  will  pay?' 
*Not  at  fii-st,  1  supj)Ose — eventu- 
ally. And  that  }>rings  me  to  my 
next  point.  I  have  drawn  up  a  note 
of  expenses.  I  put  myself  down  as 
e^litor,  with  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  You  do  not  think  that  exces 
sive,  Dun  lop  V 

*  Surely  not,  for  a  man  of  your  cali- 
bre.' 

*  The  rest  of  the  estimate  you  can 
go  into  at  your  leisure.  I  want  you, 
as  the  most  advanced  of  our  wealthy 
men,  to  guarantee  — to  guarantee,'  he 
repeated,  with  an  anxious  tiush  of  his 
cheek,  *  not  to  give,  the  expenses  of 
the  first  year.  Whatever  loss  there 
may  be,  if  any,  will  be  repaid  from 
the  subsequent  i>rofita' 

Alan  received  this  proi>osition  in 
silence.  Only  he  stroked  his  beard 
and  pulled  at  his  j)ipe.  His  domestic 
expeiiments  had  already  cost  him  so 
much  that  he^was  loath  to  incur  fresh 
responsibilities. 

*  To  guarantee,  not  to  give,'  i-e- 
peated  Paul  Rondelet,  glancing  at  his 
face  uneasily.  *  Consider,'  he  went 
on.  *  We,  who  set  an  example  in  our 
lives,  should  also  set  an  example  in 
our    wiitinga       It  is  not  preaching 


that    we    want,    but  the   act< 
That  was  just  what  Alan,  in 
ent     way,     had    always   mai 

*  Let  the  lower  herd,  the  crc 
how  we  live,  i*ead  whait  we  wi 
leAHi  what  we  think.' 

*  Yves,'     said    Alan     dou 

*  and  the  probable  amount  of  t 
antee — what  one  might  be  » 
pay,  month  by  month?' 

''That,'  said  Mr.  Rondele 
'  is  impossi])le  for  me  to  say. 
a  thousand  in  the  course  of  t 
Perhaps  a  little  more.  W^e  sh 
of  course,  a  great  quantity  o 
tisements  to  fall  back  uj>on. 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  rapidl} 
a  circulation.  People  want  j 
— we  shall  guide  them  ;  they 
know  what  to  think — wesha 
late  their  thoughts  ;  what  t< 
we  shall  publish  a  list  of  seh 
tides. ' 

*  That  sounds  possible,'  sa 
softening. 

'  You  and  I,  my  dear  Ala 
on  the  tempter,  *  will  be  r 
joint  proprietora  You  shall 
money — I  will  find  the  sta 
shall  start  us — [  will  be  th 
And  we  will  share  the  pi-otit* 

'  Yes.  I  was  to  share  the 
my  farm  ;  but  there  are  non< 

'  There  will  be,  in  this  u 
Fancy  a  monthly  journal  ir 
trace  of  Philistinism  in  it, 
ly  no  habitant  of  the  Low 
allowed  to  write  in  it.  Th< 
Thought  demands  a  style  of 
There  have  l>een  articles,  I 
the  Forinighilij^  especially  w 
members  of  our  own  schoc 
none  but  ourselves  could  |X)8 
derstand.  Picture  to  yours 
per  absolutely  unintelligibh 
the  disciples  of  the  New  Sch 
for  the  other  thing.s,  what  c 
pected  from  magazines  whi 
Bishops,  Deans,  ProfesBors,  ai 
of  that  sort  to  contribute  t ' 

Paul  Rondelet  shook  his  h( 
as  if  the  lowest  depths  must  I 
when  you  come  to  Bi8hop& 
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»at  not  convinced.  Sitting 
among  the  ruins  of  his  own 
lie  was  naturaUy  not  anxions 
)e  new  ones.  And  yet,  the 
nee  of  Paul  Rondelet  was 
still.  He  still  believed  that 
was  a  power.  The  first  and  | 
ig  heroes  are  those  of  school 
^  It  is  sad,  indeed,  when 
ings  one  face  to  face,  in  after 
h  the  great  and  gallant  Cap- 
le  school,  to  find  that  he  is, 
no  greater  than  yourself, 
act,  rather  a  mean  sort  of 
f  ezt  to  the  school  hero  comes 
vas  a  hero  among  under- 
.  Alan  believed  formerly 
right,  clever,  and  conceited 
ho  assumed  every  kind  of 
e,  and  talked  like  a  Socrates, 
ficult  not  to  believe  in  him 
)  reflected  that  this  would  | 
lanoe :  he  thought  that  it  ! 
a  great  thing  to  let  Ronde- 
his  greatness  to  the  outer 

guarantee  the  expense,'  he   i 
it,  *  for  one  year.' 
Londelet,  shortly  afterwards,    j 
)Ut  of  his  Fellowship  with 
nind.      The   magazine   was 

exactly  a  year  ngo.  It  itin 
J  a  year;  it  contained  the 
he  Sorrowful  Young  Man ; 


The  Sonnet  to  Bume  Jones  ;  papers 
by  Paul  Rondelet  on  the  Orphic  Myth, 
on  the  Bishops  of  the  Renaissance,  on 
certain  obscure  French  ]K>ets,  on  the 
Modem  School  of  English  Painting, 
on  the  Italian  Woman  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  on  the  Fall  of  the  Church, 
and  other  papera  Nobody  except 
'  the  Circle '  bought  that  magazine ; 
nobody  advertised  in  it  And  after 
ten  months,  for  very  shame,  the  pub- 
lishers advised  Mr.  Dunlop  to  pay  the 
editor  his  salary  for  the  year  and  stop 
it.  Paul  Rondelet  now  writes  for  the 
Daily  Press.  He  contributes  leaders 
to  a  penny  paper.  He  glories  in  this 
occupation.  It  is  not  writing  for  the 
common  herd  any  longer ;  it  is  '  sway- 
ing the  massea'  His  articles  may  be 
known  by  frequent  quotations,  not 
from  the  poets  loved  bv  the  world, 
but  from  Todem  writon,  such  f^^ 
Morris  and  Rossetti ;  by  references 
to  French  writers  not  generally  known 
to  mankind,  such  as  Catulle  Mendes, 
Baudelaire,  and  Theodore  de  Banville ; 
by  the  easy  omniscience  which  is  at 
home  among  pre- historic  men,  or 
among  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance 
or  with  the  Darwinians  ;  by  an  abso- 
lute inability  to  enter  with  sympathy 
into  any  phase  of  real  life ;  and  by 
an  iiTepressible  tone  of  supeiiority. 
Whatever  he  says,  this  writer  is  al- 
ways Paul  Rondelet  of  Lothian. 


(Concltision  next  month.) 
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'.  the  Ekist  the  attention  of 
world  has  been  turned  to 
•here  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
in the  elections  to  the  Senate 
bllowed  by  a  peaceful  revolu- 
at  the  revolution  is  |»eftceful 
imentary,  not  a  revolution  of 
f,  is  in  itself  a  great  thing : 


what  France  most  needed  was  self- 
control,  and  in  self-control  she  has 
made  remarkable  progress.  Secure, 
since  their  acquisition  of  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  against  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber,  the  Republican  chiefs  ven- 
tured to  crown  the  constitutional  edifice 
by  insisting  that  the  army  should  be 
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brought  tlioroughly  under  tlu'  control 
of  niiiiistci-s  rospoiihible  to  PrtrliaTiicut. 
The  Marslml  resisted,  as  all  soldier 
kings  do,  and  the  result  is  his  deposi- 
tion and  tlie  installation  of  M.  (hew 
in  his  ]>lace.  (.'onstiiutionally,  this  is 
right;  but  [»ractically  thrre  may  Ik- 
some  ground  for  a])|»re'nensi<»n.  It  is 
the  Al])]»a  and  Oniegii  <»f  st^Uesnian- 
ship  to  see  things  exactly  as  tliey  are. 
The  Fi*ench  nation  thinks  tit,  for  pui- 
pose«  of  ambition  or  reveng*',  to  keep 
up  an  enormous  anny.  That  army  is 
the  master  of  France,  and  might,  if  it 
pleaseil,  to-morrow,  overturn  the  Re- 
public like  a  house  of  cards.  Itfl 
omni}»otence  has  l)een  more  nakedly 
iTiveahd  since  the  total  failure  of  tlie 
civic  forces  in  the  sicj^c?  of  Paris.  It 
must  also  be  perfectly  conscious  of  its 
power, anil  know  well  that  seven  times, 
by  active  interference  or  ymssive  de- 
fection, it  has  idiauged  the  government 
of  France.  Its  professional  instincts, 
like  tliose  of  all  armies  are  anti-repub- 
lican, and  in  some  portions  of  it,  not- 
ably in  the  cavalry,  a  strong  Imperial- 
ist feeling  still  j.revails.  To  keep  it 
loyal  to  the  Kepublic  ought  therefoi-e 
to  be  the  iii-st  object  ol*  Hej)ublican 
statesmen.  This  the  Presidency  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  seeme<l  wtMl  cal- 
culated to  do.  The  Marshal  was  a 
soldier  of  distinction,  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  army  in  feeling,  in  fact 
its  very  best  repiesentative  ;  and  its 
pride  was  satisfied  by  seeing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  distinguished  enough 
to  be  dangerous :  the  cypress  i*ather 
than  the  laurel  wreathed  his  brow  ; 
and  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  the 
hoj)e  of  making  a  military  revolution 
in  his  own  interest.  Political  ideas 
he  had  none  beyond  the  vague  Con- 
servative tendency  which  the  disci- 
pline of  the  camp  always  inspires  ;  in 
the  attempt  of  May  16th,  he  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  tool,  and  since  its  failure 
he  seemed  in  good  faith  to  have  laid 
down  his  arms  and  capitulated  to  the 
Republican  regime.  If  he  was  tena- 
cious about  a  few  military   appoint>- 


ments.  which  he  fancied  tobeei 
<»n  ]»rofessional  grounds,  he 
havf  bren  humoured  without  a 
brtaeh  of  f>rinciple,  consideri 
gi*eat  ad\anlages  gained  by  hi 
sion  to  th(^  Rrpublic.  His 
devout  and  intrii^niing  woma 
jMM'haps  more  dangerous ;  b 
must  have  known  that  she  coi 
heme  If  be  Empress  ;  it  was  no 
that  she  woidd  wish  to  make  an 
wonian  Emjn-ess  over  her  hea 
the  personal  feud  with  the  S 
which  led  her  to  precipitate 
temj)t  of  May,  seemed  in  no 
have  extended  to  Dufaure.  It 
interesting  to  see  whether  th« 
considers  itself  deposed  in  the 
of  MacMahon,  and,  if  so,  how 
take  its  deposition.  Is  the  ar 
isfied  ?  was  the  first  questio 
Napoleon  nskeii  of  one  who 
him  at  p]lba,and  unfortunately ; 
first  question  to  be  asked  still 
till  she  has  got  clear  of  the  d 
regime,  military  sentiments,  c 
manners,  will  France  be  seci 
Kepublic. 

Not  onlv  to  the  armv  but 
priesthood  a  challenge  is  flung 
election  of  Gr^vy,  who  apparei 
longs  to  that  element  in  Franc< 
is  not  so  much  hostile  to  the  ' 
as  absolutely  alien  to  her,  I'ej 
her  with  no  more  interest  or  e 
than  the  Church  of  Jupiter  or 
Tt  was  said  that  when  he  was 
dent  of  the  National  Assembl 
ing  to  attend  service  officially  ai 
Dame,  when  the  sacristan  pr 
him  the  holy  water  at  the  ei 
of  the  church,  he,  not  k  no  win 
was  meant,  took  the  brush  fn 
astonished  sacri>tan,  shouldered 
mai-ched  with  it  to  liis  stall,  i 
him,  no  doubt,  the  clei-gy  will  i 
all  their  ]>ower8  ;  and  in  the  cle 
gether  with  the  aristocratio  ar 
tary  elements,  lies  now  the  stre 
the  resistance  to  the  final  eei 
ment  of  the  Republic.  The  d 
pretenders  and  their  personal 
ests  are  nowhere.     Henry  V. 
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10  ought  to  be  Chamberlain 
*ope,  and  who,  with  perfect 
jT,  tells  the  French  a  century 

Revolution  that,  in  order 
may  reign  despotically  over 
lies,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
lould  reign  despotically  over 
Is.  No  one  will  embark  in 
lip  who  does  not  believe  in 
cle  of  La  Salette.      The  at- 

fuse  the  Legitimists  with 
mists  by  a  family  reconcilia- 
totally  failed.  It  is  not  a 
of  pedigree  but  of  regimes, 
t  of  St  Louis  will  not  make 
;h  that  of  Egalit^,  nor  will 
imroe  blend  with  the  Tricol- 
e  Comte  de  Paris  himself  is 
amiable  and  cultivated  ;  but 
nan  to  grasp  a  crown.  His 
3  Due  d'Aumale,  would  seem 
bject  of  greater  apprehension 
^publicans,  if  it  be  true  that 
een  relieved  of  his  military 

;  but  he  is  growing  old,  and 
ppoved  to  have  sunk  into 
x)nsistent  with  the  vigour  of 
The  *  Young  Ascanius  '  of 
ipartists  may  now  be  set 
in  acknowledged  disappoint- 
f  the  recent  accounts  of  his 

are  true,  the  poor  youth 
pear  to  have  imbibed  in  his 
5  morality  of  the  Second  Em- 
is  evident  the  hopes  of  the 
3  rapidly  declining.  Baron 
nn  was  the  great  edile,  and 
3  roost  devoted  and  best  paid 
of  the  Empire.  But  he  is  one 
Niliticians  who  always  watch 
!at  jumps,  and  call  it  study- 
>irit  of  the  age.  It  has  been 
ected  that  he  was  meditating 
ion  to  fortune ;  and  we  are 
that,  he  was  among  the  first 

1 1  is    congratulations    to     M. 

tary  monarchy  is  apparently 
ie  land  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
>f  Philip  II.  it  draws  a  faint 
nx  breath.  What  are  its 
of  propagating  itself  in  lands 
re  never  been  its  own  ?  There 


are  people  who,  floating  on  one 
of  the  backstreams  of  which  history  is 
full,  mistake  it  for  the  main  current, 
and  think  that  the  river  of  human 
progress  has  turned  back  to  its  soui-ce. 
Of  course  the  air  in  France  is  full 
of  rumouis  of  constitutional  change  in 
an  ultra  revolutionary  and  even  in  a 
communistic  sense.  It  is  not  likely 
that  anything  of  the  kind  will  be  at- 
tempted at  present.  Gr6vy  is  a  cool- 
headed  old  lawyer  and  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  history  of  the  last  tive 
years  has  shown  that  beneath  the  rhe- 
torical fire  of  Gambetta  lies  prudence 
cold  as  snow.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  French  Republic  should  go 
on  for  ever  with  a  cumbrous  and  jar- 
ring counterpart  of  what  people  are 
pleased  to  call  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. A  system,  if  the  accidental  sur- 
vival of  two  old  feudal  estates  deserve - 
the  n»imo,  which  is  rendered  practi 
cally  consistent  with  good  govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  its  obsoleteness  and 
defects,  by  the  special  qualities  and 
|>eculiar  training  of  the  Biitish  i)eo- 
ple,  when  imported  into  a  nation  de- 
void of  those  qualities  and  that  train- 
ing, produces  nothing  but  embarrass- 
ment, collisions  and  confusion.  The 
whole  Parliamentary  history  of  France 
testifies  to  the  unmanageableness  in 
that  country,  of  great  elective  Assem- 
blies and  a  Legislature  with  two 
Chambers.  But  modifications  in  this 
direction  would  not  be  more  revolu- 
tionary than  conservative  ;  and  uni- 
vei-sal  suffrage  being  already  estab- 
lished, and  having  triumphed,  by  the 
deposition  of  the  Marshal,  over  the 
;  last  remnant  of  ])ersonal  power,  there 
'  is  not  much  in  the  political  line  at 
I  present  for  even  the  most  ardent  re- 
volutionist to  do.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
public  education  that  the  victorious 
Republicans  may  rather  be  exj)ected 
to  move.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  i>olitical  change  is  at  once  sui>er- 
6cial  and  precarious  when  attende<l  by 
no  change  in  the  fundamental  beliefs 
and  character  of  a  nation.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that  they  will  try  to  take  the 
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instruction  of  the  French  |>eo|»le  for 
the  future  tinally  out  of  the  liands  of 
the  clergy  ;  }iu<l  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  is  a  measure  which  they  have 
always  had  at  heart,  ami  on  wliioh 
they  niav  now  think  themselves  stnjui; 
enough  to  venture. 

In  the  East,  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treatv  l>etween  Kussia  and 
Turkey  closes  the  di})lomatic  part  of 
thedrama,  and  consummates  theaui^ust 
application  of  the  principles  of  juiblic 
law  by  the  *  Areojiagus  of  Euro}»e.' 
All  the  Areoj>ajxit(?s  will  have  carried 
off  those  p(UMions  of  the  spoil  u|K:)n 
which  thev  had  respectiv.dv  set  their 
hearts  —  Russia,  I  he  sections  of  Ar- 
menia and  I>ess;tral)ia  ;  Austria,  the 
Herzegovina  and  Hosnia ;  Knglan<l, 
Cyprus  ;  while  the  other  great  powers, 
if  they  have  not  taken  anything  at 
j>resent,  have  probably  secui-ed  some 
interest  in  the  future,  and  have  at  all 
events  established,  by  general  concur- 
rence, principles  of  '  occu[)ation  '  and 
*  rectitication,'  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
convenient  to  anyoiie  who  happens  to 
have  an  eye  on  Ht>llan<l,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Syria,  Tunis  or  Trieste. 

FJngland  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  her  ac(juisitions.  Cyprus  is  a  dis- 
appointment. It  has  no  harbour,  it  is 
aperennial  abodeof  fevtr.and  the  chief 
effect  of  its  annexation  hitherto  Inus 
been  to  increase  the  number  of  deser- 
tions from  the  army.  Turkish  Armenia 
it  protects  about  ns  much  hs  it  protects 
Terra  del  Fuego.  A  coaling  station  is 
the  only  thing  which  its  apologists 
now  cont(Mid  that  it  can  be.  A  mis- 
leading glamour  had  been  cast  by  the 
goddess  of  beauty  round  her  favourite 
island.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
in  which  diplomacy  and  statecraft, 
•with  all  their  shrewdness,  have  been 
'drawn  by  an  historic  illusion  into  the 
pursuit  of  a  shadow.  The  destinies  of 
the  world  are  8U[>posed  to  turn  upon 
the  possession  of  Coostantinople.  That 
•tjity,  when  it  was  the  link  between  the 
£astern  and  Western  i>ortions  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the 


whole,  was  undoubtedly  the  n 
portant  plac<;  on  earth.  But 
|M)rt;inct*  is  now  greatly  dim 
and  it  can  hardly  l>e  said  to  <x 
anything  but  the  Black  Sea,  t 
rommen*e  will  always  have  fn 
in  time  of  |>eace,  while  no  tra 
want  to  enter  it  in  time  of  wai 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  t 
Italian  mouirchv.  in  the  same 
the  conse^pietices  were  exf)ecte( 
which  might  have  flowed  fron 
cupation  by  a  vict<)rious  powe 
imperial  day.  Once  the  mist 
centre  of  civilization,  Rome  L 
city  of  antiquities,  remote  fro 
gat  ion  and  commerce,  and  enci 
malaria.  Cyprus  was  a  prize  v 
neighbouring  coasts  of  the  .Mei 
(•an,  instead  of  being  a  desoln 
tery  of  the  fmst,  teemed  with 
tion  and  abounded  with  con 
life.  Its  harboui-s  were  goo 
the  vessels  to  be  sheltei*eti  v 
the  monster  ironclatk  of  our  t 
the  comparatively  diminutive 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Ptol 
the  Venetians.  All  the  circut 
are  now  changed,  but  fancy  kt 
(\vti  fixed  u|K)n  the  past. 

The  diplomatic  embroglio 
at  an  end  and  the  Tre»itv  of 
may  have  been  formally  cnrr 
effect ;  but  what  England  ha 
taken  is  to  reform  the  Otton 
pire,  and  having  reforme<l  it,  i 
lish  it  in  its  '  integrity  ami  ii 
enre,'  as  the  perpetual  gua 
British  int*?rosts  in  the  Easte 
terranean.  Towards  the  fulfi 
this  des'gn,  no  progress  seems 
been  yet  made.  Profe^sic 
covenants  on  the  part  of  Turl 
always  abounded,  but  nothing 
The  Turk  himself  is  th.e  abu* 
evil  is  the  domination  of  a  coi 
liice  with  a  religion  which  is  t 
of  conquest ;  and  this  evil  is  n 
to  remove  itself  or  to  concur 
in  measures  for  its  owe  remo' 
ter))rising  corres[>ondent8  of 
lish  journal  have  been  penetn 
interior   of   Asia    Minor,   wl 
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Q  its  ancient  proB|)erit7,  not 
)  a  wilderness,  but  into  an 
land.  They  find  desola- 
i  misery  ;  in  place  of  a 
nt,  only  the  ])]undering  as- 
of  a  barbarous  horde.  Poli- 
ride  the  chimeras  of  Utopian 
»ns ;  yet  they  can  compla- 
ndertake  to  regenerate  a 
n  which  there  is  not  only  no 
)r  social  order  but  no  source 
lal  life,  and  to  make  this 
a  rampart  of  civilization. 
» going  back  to  the  old  nos- 
\n  attempt  is  being  made, 
e  rather  suspicious  auspices 
us  tin  Layard,  to  set  en  foot 
'urkish  loan.  But  the  cre- 
9n  of  clergymen  and  widows 
ably  by  this  time   been  ex- 

i^ar  comes  plague,  of  which 
1  the  integrity  of  its  filth  and 
las  always  remained  the  home 
e.  These  multiplied  horrors 
;m  to  stri'ngthon  the  case  of 
» wished  to  try  at  least  to  solve 
'm  question  without  a  war. 
it  be  remembei-ed,  was  thefK)!- 
B  Liberal  party  in  England. 
not  want  ]>eace  at  any  price, 
ited  to  put  forth  the  j»owcr  of 
if  necessary,  to  com}>el  the 
ase  from  the  oppression  which 
ehad  denounced,  and  which 
e  oppressed  communities  to 
iissian  aid.  That  the  Turk, 
)roache<l  with  firmness,  must 
plied,  it  is,  as  Lord  Shaftes- 
childii'jh  to  doubt.  The  virtual 
tion  of  Bulgaria,  and  ]>roba- 
f  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
d  then  have  been  obtained 
/ar,  massacre,  plague  and  de- 
and  the  emanci])ated  {)eople 
?e  Itioked  to  England  instead 
,  as  their  deliverer  and  friend. 
Q  been  flung  into  the  arms  of 
lely  by  despair. 

(pute  arising  out  of  the  affairs  ; 
.nia,  Russia  and  Austria  have  j 
y  been  showing  their  teeth    I 


to  each  other.  The  struggle  will 
some  day  come,  and  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  fatal  to  Austria,  the  motley  ele- 
ments of  which  are  destitute  of  any 
l>ond  of  union  ;  that  once  i)Owerful  tie, 
the  fear  of  the  Turk,  having  l)ecn  re- 
moved ;  while  the  attempt  to  fuse 
Magyar,  Slav  and  Grerman  into  a 
nation  under  a  single  Parliamentary 
government  has  entirely  miBcarried. 
Assailed  by  Russia,  the  Austrian  Em- 
pii*e  would  hardly  be  able  to  rely  on 
any  sup])ort  but  that  of  the  Magyar; 
the  heart  of  the  Slav  would  be  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  Grerman  would  proba- 
bly seek  at  once  to  get  clear  of  the 
wreck  and  enter  the  confederation  of 
the  Fatherland.  In  this  direction,  pro- 
bably, we  shall  have  to  look  for  the 
opening  of  the  next  great  series  of 
those  events,  caused  by  movements  of 
race,  which  are  apparently  destined  to 
break  up  old  combinations,  obliterate 
old  landmarks,  and  cast  Europe  in  a 
new  mould. 

In  Germany,  Bismarck  and  the  Em- 
peror ai-e  grappling  with  that  which, 
from  its  present  aspect,  thi*eatens  to 
be  the  new  and  more  tremendous 
Revolution.  But  in  their  [>er8ecution 
of  Socialism  thev  seem  to  encounter  re 
sistance  not  from  th<:  Socialists  alone. 
No  doubt  the  modenite  Liberals  ai*e 
keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Socialism  itself,  as  a  seditious  move- 
ment, is  the  immediate  offspring  of 
the  cruel  military  system  which 
Bismarck  and  the  Court  uphold  \ 
though  the  general  loosening  in  the 
German  mind  of  the  religious  beliefs 
on  v/hich  the  old  order  of  things  fun- 
damentally rested,  has  no  doubt  heen 
followed  in  Germany,  as  it  will  be  in 
other  countries,  by  a  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance of  the  whole  social  frame. 
Failing  Parliamentary  supjwrt,  a  re- 
sort to  military  force  for  the  pui|X)se 
of  Impression  would  be  quite  consistent 
with  Bismarck's  character ;  but  the 
military  system  in  Germany  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  own  ))olitical  anti- 
dote.    A  nation  is  not  to  be  coerced 
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by  Janissaries  \vht*n  ovtM'v  man  ot"  it 
has  V)ef^ii  traiii(»»l  \o  anus.  M(»aiitimo 
the  KiniiJ  <»t  l^Mvaria,  Ky  s<|Maii(l«'riiiLr 
the  niniicy  of  his  ]hm>|)1('  in  ImilJinLr  a 
moiv  nuiaculoiis  \'^i*i*saili"s,  ainl  nnt- 
vvintr  in  othfi'  wavs  the  e\trava;'an<*f* 
of  L')\us  XIV.,  or  rath*'!"  thai  <»t'  an 
Eastiirn  Sultan,  sliows  diat,  it  \w  is 
not  nia<l,  thore  must  still  Ix.^  in  South- 
ern Germany,  at  least,  a  consi(h'rable 
fund  of  subinissiveness  in  thr  chai-ac- 
t<T  of  the  |)(^ople. 

Afghanistan  has  evidently  l>een  re- 
duced to  an  anarch V  whi<'h  will  no 
doubt  l>e  bl(.K)dy,  but  as  bishops  are 
satisfied  that  this  has  been  done  on 
grounds  of  '  distinct  ethical  vali<lity  ' 
and  for  a  *  spiritual '  purpose,  the  na- 
tional con.science  niay  sleep  iu  [>oace. 
People  are  beginning  naturally  to  ask, 
if  this  is  the  true  version  of  Ohrist- 
ianitv,  whv  thev  should  have  left  the 
Church  of  Thor  an<l  Woden.  The 
wave  of  Jingoism  has  swe]>t  round  the 
full  circuit  of  the  P]m])ire,  and  led  to 
an  invasion  of  the  countrv  of  Cette- 
wayo,  a  snvage  who  apj)ears  to  have 
raount^nl  sum**  steps  in  the  ascent  at 
least  of  militarv  civilizjition.  For 
defending:  his  wilds  he  is  stvle<l  a 
*  rebel/  a  name  which  beh^ngs  to  him 
no  more  than  it  did  to  ( 'aracracu". 
Of  course  he  will  succumb,  and  his 
people  will  share  the  fat^  of  other  na 
tive  races  whose  lands  have  been 
coveteil  by  Europeans.  As  Mr.  Hoe- 
buck  said.  *  the  first  business  of  the 
seitler  is  to  clear  the  country  of  wild 
bejists,  and  the  most  noxious  of  all  wild 
beasts  is  the  wild  mun.*  In  this  war 
agaiin,  missionaries  are  mixed,  and 
they  appear  not  to  recoil  from  the  use 
of  shot  and  shell  as  harbingeiN  of  the 
(Jospel.  Had  their  spiritual  amces- 
tors  l)een  of  the  samj  mind,  the 
nations  of  modern  Eui-ope,  includ- 
ing England  herself,  might  never 
have  attained  their  civilized  existence. 
Christian  missionaries,  throwing  them- 
selves without  the  Martini- Henry 
rifle  or  any  other  *  ethical '  apparatus, 
among   tril)es    probably    neither    le>8 


wiM  nor  moiv  shifted  by  natui 
tln^  /ulns,  s«>wed  the  .see*ls  of  c 
Til  Ml  toL'f'iht^r  with  th<ise  of  r 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  Ei 
( 'hri>icndom. 

The  last  sentence  had  he< 
p«-un«'d  when  the  calauiitou 
arrived  of  the  destruction  of 
ish  column  bv  the  Zulus.  Tl 
is  L'reat ;  the  wound  to  a  ti 
power  is  but  a  scratch,  and  th 
t^'r.  we  mav  be  sui'e,  will  soon 
has  not  alrea<ly  been, signally  n 
But  the  event  is  one  whiciJ  br 
tlection.  Barbarians  acquir 
companitive  ease  the  military 
civilization  :  long  range  wea)>o 
(»ancelletl  the  ascendancy  of 
masses  of  tr<x){>f«,  and  the  savi 
skirmisher  bv  nature.  If  th 
which  have  hitherto  been  ti 
down  by  the  foot  of  Europe: 
fpiest,  leani  the  use  of  the  rifl 
mav  some  day  turn  with  terrih 
on  the  conqueror,  and  in  tli 
especially,  the  contest  hithc; 
varviui;  in  its  results,  mav  bf 
much  more  chequei'ed  scene 
Ohinamin,  for  instance,  is  reel 
life :  his  numbers  are  inexhai 
give  hiu)  the  new  weafHjns  ;  gi 
as  organizers  and  commaiul< 
mercenary  soldiers, plenty  of  wl 
nnw  to  be  found,  and  the  drt 
Chinese  cimquest  which  many 
adventurei-s  cherish  may  prov 
what  difficult  of  fulfilment. 

In  England,  the  Governmi 
won  the  elwtion  for  North  I> 
Thtj  seat  was  theii-s  before,  bi 
have  held  it  bv  an  increased  m 
The  constituency  is  made  up 
elements,  a  ImmIj  of  landowne 
their  tenant  farmers,  of  an  em 
agricultui*al  tyj)e  ;  und  the  gr 
port  of  Yarmouth,  which  as  a  s 
centre  of  representation,  has  b 
franchise<l  for  corruption  and 
into  the  county.  This,  say  t 
feated  Liberals,  is  a  bad  index 
tional  opinion  on  diplomatic  ai 
stitutional  questions.     It  may 
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trongth  of  the  ConRervative 
)  in  this,  that  it  is  not  merely 
f  opinion,  but  a  party  of  great 

the  landed  aristocracy  aud 
ith  their  obedient  phalanx  of 
rmers,  backed  by  a  great  mass 
erciai  wealth,  and  supported 
flank     by    the    Established 

and  on  the  other  by  the 
Victuallers.  So  long  as  the 
hold  together,  the  power  of 
y  will    endure,  unshaken  by 

of  foreign  policy  or  by  any 

which  do  not  seem  to  the 
T  and  farmer  more  important 
land;  to  the  clergyman,  than 
)lishment;  to  the  brewer  and 

than  beer.  The  North  Nor- 
tion  is  significant,  let  the 
say  what  they  will.  It  indi- 
kt,  supposing  the  election  to 
n  the  present  frame  of  the 
Ind,  though  the  Government 
3ably  lose  the  cities  which 
.  from  the  Liberals  in  1874, 
)  not  likely  to  lose  more, 
tentiment,  however,  from  the 
>f  p'>pular  knowledge,  inter- 
travelling  and  intellectual 
A  of  all  kinds,  has   become 

more  mobile  and  variable 
as  ;  and  a  delay  of  six  months 
rly  falsify  the  forecast  of  to- 

)  compact  confederation  of 
Conservative  interests,  there 
point  of  possible  weaknes<4 
3  action  of  economical  rather 
itical  forces  may  some  day, 
tips  at  a  not  very  distant  day. 
Hitherto  the  political  sub- 
n  of  the  tenant  farmer  to  his 
has  been  complete,  and  at- 
x>  run  farmers'  candidates 
ihe  landlords'  candidates  in 
ties  have  almost  invariably 
lothing.  So  it  has  been  while 
rests  were  piosperous  and  the 
IS  satisfied  with  his  condition 
it-at-will.  But  a  time  of  ad- 
18  now  come;  complaints  are 
•t  agriculture  is  no  longer  a 
tive  occupation;  landlords  are 


compelled  to  lower  their  rents,  and 
there  is  one  applicant  for  a  vacant 
farm  where  there  were  ten  before. 
The  English  farmer  may  grow  discon- 
tented, and,  like  the  Irish  farmer,  strike 
for  fixity  of  tenure.  In  that  Ciise  the 
political  situation  in  England  would  at 
once  be  greatly  changed.  Every  day 
brings  home  to  us  the  lesson  that, 
frame  political  institutions  as  you  will, 
their  working  is  controlled  by  the  so- 
cial forces,  withou^  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  political  observer  is  totally 
at  fault.  In  the  months,  however, 
which  are  likely  to  elapse  before  the 
general  election  in  England,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  political 
alliance  l)etween  the  landlords  and  the 
tenant  farmers  will  not  only  remain 
unimpaired,  but  be  strengthened  by 
the  antagonism  of  the  farmer  to  the 
labourer,  who  is  in  a  state  of  industrial 
insurrection,  and  to  whom  the  Liberal 
party  proi>ose  to  extend  the  suffrage. 
This  triple  division  of  the  agricultural 
interest  forms  a  feature  in  English 
society  and  politics  scarcely  found  in 
those  of  any  other  country. 

The  Conservative  leaders  seem  to 
thin^c  it  necessary  to  look-out  for  new 
sources  of  strength,  and  we  hear  of 
negotiations  going  on,  though  at  pre- 
sent unsuccessfully,  between  them  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in 
Ireland.  Politicians  can  hai*dly  be  ac- 
cused of  allowing  their  tactics  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  prejudices,  if  they  seek 
support  at  one  time  by  passing  an  Act 
for  the  suppresion  of  Ritualism,  and 
at  another  time  by  founding  what, 
under  the  auspices  of  Cai*dinal  Man- 
ning and  his  Irish  lieutenants,  would 
certainly  be  an  Ultramontane  Uni- 
versity. But  in  an  alliance  between 
Conservatism  and  Ultramontanism, 
therein  nothing  unnatural.  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  the  great  Conservative 
Church  of  Europe,  and  the  great  or- 
gan of  reactionary  sentiment  of  all 
kinds;  and  the  numerous  secessions  to 
it  among  the  English  nobility  are 
produced   by    influences    at   least  as 
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much   |)olitic*al  as  n^lij^rions.      Its  Hil- 
clebrantlic    antaj^onisin     tt)    oiuperors 
and  kinjxs  liclon»;s  \u  tlu*  remot*?   past. 
It  lui^  loni:  sul)si.ste<l    hv   an  alliano*' 
witli    monarcliv   ami   aristorracv.    the 
attempt  of  tln'   more    spt'rulativi'  ami 
adventurous    spirits  am(»n^  its  prifst- 
h(X)d,    sucli    as    LaimMinais,    i«»    lit'avc 
anchor  and  go  afloat  on  the  tidr  of  the 
democratic  future,  haviriix  alwavs  c<une 
to  notliing.      In  virtue  of  her  ))olitioal 
position,   the  C-hurch  of  Rom«*  has  n*- 
ceived,    and      perhaps     in     intreasing 
measure  receives,    the  suj»jK:)rt  of  men 
who  have  no   svmpathv  with  lier  reli- 
gious  system,   such  as  M.  (luizot,  who 
was  distinctly  inclined  to  uphold  the 
temporal    jiower   of  tlie  Papacy    as  a 
Conservative    rallying    ]K)int,  though 
in    ndij^ion   he  w-as  a   Protestant   and 
something  more.      So  long  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  and  Eui^land 
were  sulfV»ring  under  political  disabili- 
ties, they  were  gla<l  to  ally  themselves 
with  the   Liberals   for  the  puipose  of 
breaking  that  yoke  ;  but  having  now, 
by    Liberal      aid,     achievtHJ     ])olitical 
equality,    they    natumlly,    and   irres- 
pectively   of  any  special   negotiations 
or    intrigues,    gravitate    towanls    the 
]mrty   of  social  and  j)oHtical  reaction. 
Before  long,  then;  will    probably  be  a 
complete    and   declared    union  of   the 
Irish  pri<*sthood  with  the  Finglish  Tor- 
ies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants,    who     have     hitluirto    V)een 
Tories,  may  b^  ex[»ected  to  coim'  over 
to  the  Liberal  side.      Not  onlv  so.  but 
that  growing  elenent  among  the  Irish 
Catholics  which  is  more  iK)litical  than 
ecclesiastical,  and  cares  more  for  Home 
Kiile   than  for  the    Papacy,    is  likely 
also  to  separate  from  the  Bishoj)8,  and 
to  connect  itself  with  the  democratic 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England. 
On  tlieir  side  the  Liberals,  in  view 
of  the  coming  contest,    are  exerting 
themselves  to  improve  their  organiza- 
tion.       Mr.    Chamberlain,   M.  P.  foi- 
Birmingham,  who  is  the  master  spirit 
in  this  sphere,  seems  to  have  succeed- 
ed in   inducing  most  of  the  cities  to 
form  Liberal  Associations,  and  in  get- 


ting the  different  iLSSociation 
togi'thiM'.  It  is  said  that 
tem  is  (Apposed  to  the  inde| 
of  mind  which  is  the  Liberal 
nal  dortrine  ami  his  boast.  ' 
force  ill  the  objection,  and  ii 
added  that  artificial  organi2 
not  managed  with  gi*eat  deli< 
tjict,  is  apt  t«j  breed  jealous; 
the  rank  and  tile,  to  wliich  ex| 
fatal  to  the  cause,  might  I>e  g 
der  the  cover  of  the  hallo 
party  «liscipline  in  tlie  ca^e  of 
lish  Liberals  may  ]»leada  just 
which  it  cannot  ple^id  in  th 
the  United  States  The  En«! 
era  Is  are  fighting  against  an  ( 
tion  which,  though  s]>ontjine 
that  of  a  class  not  of  a  cuucu<, 
tremendously  compact  and 
than  anv  caucus  which  the  t^ 
party  ever  devise* I.  Nothin: 
cetMl  the  force  of  the  social 
exeicise<l  bv  Conservatism  in! 
both  on  the  wealthy  ami  on 
are  di^pendent  on  wealth.  Ii 
ral  districts  especially,  a 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  up 
or  the  lower,  has  socially  ^» 
life  in  his  hand.  In  the  I 
Commons  disoWlience  to  t 
whip  on  the  Conservative  si 
most  unknown.  It  was  n 
perfect  notorietv  that  many  C 
tives  voted  agai».!St  their  decl; 
vietions  both  for  the  Suffi*ag 
lSr,7  and  tor  the  title  of  Ei 
Indiii.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bill,  in  fact  the  verv  men 
liOrd  Herby's  command,  w« 
downcast  looks  into  the  1 
household  suffrage,  had  a  fev 
before  })een  vociferously  che< 
strong  anti-extension  speeche 
Lowe.  Organization  has  ii 
but  English  Liberalism  is  c 
to  choose  between  organic 
being  a  rope  of  sand  opposed 
of  iron. 

The    aj>proaching  contest 
the  parties  will  be  one  of  unus 
est,  because  the  issues  will  b€ 
ably  clear  and  broad.  They  w 
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)oth  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
Parliamentary  character  of  its 
lent  Are  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  be  henceforth  de- 
industry  and  maritime  enter- 
o  territorial  and  military  ag- 
tient  \  That  is  now  the  ques- 
reen  the  aristocracy  and  the 
y  of  England.  Closely  con- 
ith  it  is  the  question  whether 
olicy,  the  employment  of  the 
i  the  diplomatic  and  military 
lire  shall  be  under  the  con- 
Parliament,  or  parts  of  the 
ve  of  the  Crown,  to  the  ex- 
which  Parliament  shall  only 
on  to  register  its  submission, 
ediate  result  is  very  doubt- 
i  ultimate  result  might  be 
if  it  depended  on  the  balance 
38  in  England  alone.  But 
has  now,  by  the  growth  of 
3nal  sympathy  and  intelli- 
en  made  an  integral  part  of 
which  as  a  whole  is  moving 

Jonservative  party  will  pro- 
n  by  the  strikes,  which  alarm 
«-do  and  order  loving  classes, 
)m  what  reason  it  is  difficult 
le  strikers  as  a  rule,  do  not 
the  Liberals  in  politics  but 
e  reverse.  In  Blackburn  and 

for  instance,  the  roughest  of 
J  unions  are  Tory.    At  Shef- 

years  ago,  the  very  union 
id  committed  the  notorious 
perpetually,  though  unfairly, 

to   all  trade  unions,    voted 
he  Liberal,  Mr.  Mundella. 
rse  there  will  also  be  a  strong 

against  trade  unions,  on 
le  blame  of  the  commercial 
•n  is  cast.  *  If  I  could  only 
free  use  of  my  labourer,*  says 
ish  capitalist,  *  1  could  beat  all 
ifacturers  of  other  countries.' 
le  capitalist  could  have  the 
)f  his  labourer,  without  limit 
or  of  severity  of  toil,  with- 
"estriction  in  regard  to  age 

wonld    the   labourer    have 

of  his  life  1    A  development 


of  commercial  wealth  unparalleled  in 
history,  hundreds  of  colossal  fortunes 
made  within  a  few  years,  palaces 
crowning  every  English  hill,  miles 
upon  miles  of  sumptuous  town  houses, 
London  parks  filled  with  endless  trains 
of  splendid  equipages,  merchant 
luxury  outvying  what  was  once  the 
luxury  of  kings,  the  wantonness  of 
plethoric  opulence,  squandering 
thousands  of  pounds  upon  a  china 
vase,  prove  that  the  British  workman 
with  all  his  faults,  has  not  done  badly 
for  his  employer.  If  he  strikes  against 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  undue  re- 
duction of  his  wages,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  a  line,  in  point  of  principle,  be- 
tween his  conduct  and  that  of  his  em- 
ployers, who  combine  to  lock  out  the 
workmen,  and  sometimes  in  a  pretty 
peremptory  manner.  The  struggle 
is  infinitely  to  be  deplored,  and  we 
must  all  rejoice  to  see  that  the  milder 
and  more  rational  method  of  arbitra- 
tion is  gradually  gaining  ground.  But 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  fruits  of 
labour,  the  interest  of  society,  eco- 
nominal  as  well  as  moral,  requires 
justice,  and  if  the  associations  of  em- 
ployers had  it  in  their  power  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages,  without  any  coun- 
teracting combination  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
justice  would  always  be  the  result.  Ii 
is  quite  certain  that  justice  was  far 
from  being  the  result  when  legisla- 
tures, entirely  under  the  control  of 
masters,  made  laws  concerning  the  re- 
lations of  the  masters  and  the  men. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Unions 
will  hardly  assert  that  the  lot  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  England,  with 
his  three  dollars  a  week  for  himself,, 
his  wife  and  children,  his  wretched 
hovel,  his  worse  than  prison  fare,  and 
the  workhouse  for  his  haven  of  rest 
in  his  old  age,  was  one  which,  in  the 
interest  of  society,  called  for  no  im- 
provement, or  deny  that  it  has  been  im- 
proved since  the  labourer  has  learned 
combination  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  Arch. 
The  main  causes  of  the  depression 
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aiv  iu;iiiir»'jit.  Thj'V  an' tluMiifriiii!:*'- 
mt'iit  of  tin'  m()iio[M)ly  whii;li  since 
tin*  Nji|H)lt?oiiic  war  Enirl.iii<l  h;i>.  vn- 
ioved.  l^v  tlie  irnjwth  t>f  iiiarinf';icluivs 
ill  utiior  ('.«>nntnfs.  aihl  tin*  vii^lcia 
iinpiilst'  j;iv«'n  to  s{>eciiliit.i«ni  l>v  tm 
voars  «)f  niil)ouinl(?(l  |)n».^|»rrity  which 
can.-»e(l  the  nn-aris  of  pnMiiiclitMi  t.«)  lu* 
iiinltiplitMl  lu'voml  the  <h-inantl.  Tlu'se 
lire  thiii»is  with  which  tlic  workiium 
hajs  iiad  noLhiiii'  to^lo.  aiiv  more  than 
he  ha<l  with  the  lri^•k^  of  tiiich* 
wliich  have  l>ruu^ht  Kni^hsh  Lr«»<>il.s 
into  disrepute  in  many  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

After  all,  in  this  conte>t,  Labour, 
in  spite  of  its  unions,  succumbs.  In 
the  industrial  war,  ms  in  other  wars, 
the  loni^  purser  wins.  The  men  who 
iieijrotiatj*  fast  in*:  irive  way  to  those 
who  have  had  their  breakfasts.  The 
wajijes  of  the  British  workman  will  go 
down.  And  then,  as  food  has  been 
made  very  plentiful  in  England  by 
importation  from  various  (jiiarteis,  as 
there  is  an  immense  accumulation  of 
machinery  of  all  kinds  and  a  super- 
abundance of  capital,  ready  to  set  it 
going,  production  will  Ixicomt^  very 
cheap,  and  the  producers  of  (janada 
ami  all  other  manufacturing  countries 
will  find  themselves  placed  under  the 
stress  of  a  com})etition  much  severer 
than  before. 

In  vi<?w  of  this  probability,  the 
National  Policy,  which,  before  this 
paper  meets  the  reader's  eye,  will  have 
been  disclosed  at  Ottawa,  becomes  a 
matter  more  of  curiosity  than  of  im- 
portance. The  new  Premier  and  his 
able  Minister  of  Finance  will  no  doubt 
have  framed  a  revised  tariff  skilfully 
from  their  own  point  of  view— from 
the  point  of  view,  that  is,  of  states- 
men who  believe  it  possible  to  cut  off 
Canada  economically  from  the  con- 
tinent of  which  she  is  a  part,  to  make 
her  for  ever  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 
political  appendage  of  a  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
treat  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking 
race  on  this  side  of  it  fiscally  and  in 


every    other     respect    as    n 

n'iL'ruTs  and  almost  as   nati 

rnirs.     Tln^y  will  deserve  tl 

•  •f  at    h-ast  trying  t^>  act  ui 

principles    aiiil    of    not     bei 

'  tlics  on   tlu'  wheel.'      But  t! 

d^'stined  speeddy  to  have  tht 

tion  '-alhid  to  the  weak  point 

]>osition.     Against  the  Unit 

thcv  mav  in   some    measun 

th  •    interests    (»t    the    Cana< 

dueer  :    but  in  the    nieanti 

clit'nt  will  be  drowned  bv  ; 

from  another  rjuarter  again 

thev    cannot  consistently  w 

])olitical    principles   afiTord 

protection  at  all.     Difliculti 

the  tiusk  of  devising  a  natioi 

for  a  country  which  is  not 

Ditficulties  attend  that  task  ( 

the  Protectionist  point  of  vit- 

more  from  the  point  of  view 

who   hdhl   that  what  Cana 

needs  is  free  access  to  the  m 

her  own  continent,  and  to  th 

other  countries  which  wouM 

goods  and  with  which,  if  sh 

possession  of  commercial  a 

she  might  make  terms  for  hi 

Whatever  may  be  the  rea 

ev<*r,  of  the  present  revisic 

tariff,  commercial  questions  i 

ently  coming  to  the  front,  ' 

old  political  issues  are  for 

receding  into  the  backgrou 

press  ion  has  forced  the  j>eoj 

aside   party  fig^nents  and  t 

attention  to  the  solid  intere 

country.       The  last    electii 

turned  on  an  economical  qu 

likely  to  prove  a  new  depart 

politics  of  this  country. 

Together  with  the  revelat 

I    National  Policy  Parliameni 

doubt,  receive  an   annoum 

the  vigorous  resumption  of  t 

;    Railway.     There  are  among 

i   ing  men  of  business  those  w 

the  enterprise    as  commerc 

perate,  and  see  in  it  a  signa 

of  the  sinister  influence  ex< 

the    Imperialist    sentiment 

economical  policy  of  Cana 
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I  may  be  mistaken,  as 
ton  was  when  he  pre- 
iire  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
fts  been  adopted  on  po- 
with  the  consent  of  the 
t  is  better  in  any  event 
I  be  carried  into  effect 
its  authors  than  that 
not  its  authors,  and  do 
eve  in  it,  though  they 
to  renounce  it,  should 
aaoney  in  half-hearted 
;  measures.  When  the 
mpleted  we  shall  learn 
»a  and  British  Columbia 
worth  to  us.  At  pre- 
/olumbia  brings  mere  ir- 
nse  and  weakness.  Man- 
g  away  some  of  our  best 
1  their  enterprise  and 
her  trade  must  be  main- 
tract  of  country  to  the 
lich  she  has  the  readiest 
*  which,  in  fact,  nature 
an  integral  part. 

b  number  of  this  maga- 
18  a  vigorous  plea  for  an 
he  appropriation  to  the 
ti  will  probably  find  ex- 
irliament.  Undoubtedly 
at  present  receives  nig- 
iion.      But  will  the  peo- 

0  do  more  for  it,  especi- 
e  of  deficit  and  retrench- 
)ersuade  them  you  must 
;  and  what  cause  have 
rm  ?  A  naval  war,  it  is 
y  day  break  out  between 
.  some  maritime  power  ; 

our  mercantile  marine 
;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
ng  would  be  effected  or 
ted  on  our  coasts.  War 
nited  States,  though  it 
»efore  the  imagination  of 
military  men,  is  not  con- 
\  a  practical  possibility  by 
That  Canada  will  greatly 
le  political  development 
3ral  destinies  of  the  Eiig- 

1  race  upon  this  continent 
sible  as  well  as  a  proud 

8 


hope  ;    but  it  will  be  by  other  agen- 
cies than  those  of  war ;  and  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  dream  of  military  glory 
and  aggrandizement  to  be  won  at  the 
expense  of  a  nation  ten  times  exceed- 
ing ours  in  numbers,  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  we  do,  and,  as  many 
a  murderous  field  has  witnessed,  in- 
ferior in  courage  to  no  people  in  the 
world.       It  is  as  a  school  of  bodily 
vigour,   of   patriotism,   of   comrade- 
ship, of  discipline,  as  an  antidote  to 
some  of  the  bad  tendencies  both  of 
democracy  and  of   commercial  life, 
that  the  Canadian  ar  ay  is  likely  to 
be  useful  and  worthy  of  a  liberal  sup- 
port; but  its  professional  efficiency  IS 
of  course  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  moral  effect. 


It  seems  that  the  Letellier  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop. 
An   impression  is  abroad  that  the 
majority  will  revive  the  motion  of 
censure  which  was  voted  down  last 
session.     Sir   Francis  Hincks  vigor- 
ously sustains    the  conduct    of  the 
Lieut.-Governor.     He  deprecates  the 
imputation  of  motives.      Unluckily 
in  this  case  the  motive,  or  to  put  it 
in  a  rather  less  invidious  way,  the 
apparent    inducement    is    the  main 
question  for  consideration.     Nobody 
can  deny  that  the    Lieut.-Gk>vemor 
had  a  legal  right  to  change  his  minis- 
ters.    Nobody  can  deny  even  that  he 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  formal 
theory  of  the  constitution  as  set  forth 
by  such  writers  as  Blackstone  and 
Delolme.     But  it  is  equally  undeni- 
able that  in  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  full  development  of  parliamentary 
and  cabinet  government  a  precedent 
for  his  proceeding  will  be  sought  in 
vain.        The     dismissal       of    Lord 
Palmerston  is  scouted  by  Sir  Francis 
Hincks  as  totally  foreign  to  the  dis- 
cussion, though  it  was  brought  for- 
ward on  his  own  side.     An  extraor- 
dinary use  of  the  dormant  proroga- 
tive  of  the  Crown  by  such  a  function- 
ary   as    the    Lieut-Governor    of   a 
Province  'surely  is  a  subject  for  re- 
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mark  if  anythini^  can  ^r.  The 
negloct  of  a  formal  oVjsctmuhc  towanl 
the  Lieut. -Oovoriior  in  l»rii»i:ini;  in  a 
Govornment  bill,  tnr  tin-  p<»iiiy  ni 
which  th(^  Cahiiirt  was  of'  (•■»:irsi- 
respoiisil>lo,  miijlit  br  a  LM«juntl  tor 
notice,  and  i»crhaps  for  n-buke,  bnt 
could  hanlly  b«'  a  sntliricni  oi'ca>i«»ii 
for  a  amp  iV^t'it.  It  dot's  nnt  ap{»car 
that  the  Lit-nt.  (Jnv«  rnor.  having  .'in 
extraordinary  ca^<*  to  dral  witli,  and 
being  placed,  as  he  mu.st  have  known 
he  was,  in  an  equivocal  po>ilion,  con- 
sulted his  natural  advis<r  the  Gover- 
nor-General ;  an<l  it  doe^  apj)ear 
that  not  long  l)etdre  the  occurrence 
he  had  a  meeting  with  .Mr.  Hrown. 
The  sus}>icion  of  a  <]esire  on  his  part 
to  throw  the  covernmenL  with  its 
patronage  and  influence  into  the 
hands  othisovvn  friends  before  the  elec- 
tion was  sf^  sure  to  arise,  even  in  the 
most  charitable  minds,  that  he  must 
have  felt  the  necessity  c>f  obviating 
it;  and  he  might  have  done  so  by 
strictly  enjoining  his  new  miiusters, 
in  the  name  of  his  honour  and  their 
own  scrupulously  to  abstain  from 
meddling  with  the  Dominion  elec- 
tion. 

To  insist  that  the  connection  of  the 
Lieut. -Govern or  with  a  political  party 
shall  be  left  c»ut  of  sight,  is  surely  to 
ask  us  to  wink  very  hard  indeed.  We 
are  told  that  the  Judges  are  taken 
from  political  parties,  and  that,  never- 
theless, we  give  them  credit  for  im- 
partiality on  the  Bench.  But  our 
Judges,  with  one  exception,  on  enter- 
ing the  judiciary,  have  finally  severed 
their  connection  with  party  ;  and  to 
assume  that  they  will  still  be  un- 
able to  clear  their  minds  of  the  poli- 
tical associations  of  the  past,  is  to 
suppose  a  rare  attachment  to  the  Lad- 
der by  which  we  have  risen  when  the 
desired  elevation  has  been  attained. 
Lieut.-Governors  do  not  sever  their 
connection  with  their  party ;  we 
have  two  of  them  in  active  political 
life  at  this  moment.  Officers  under 
such  temptations  ought,  for  their  own 
sake,  to  be  held  strictly  to  the  rules 


of  their  <«ffice  :  and  it  is  a  i»itvtl»at 
then'  tunclions  and  [)o\vers  are  not 
jiertertly  •letineil  by  law,  and  that 
an\  thing  >h<»ulii  be  left  to  mm* 
nsa:;e  and  tacit  understantlinf:.  Tn- 
wMttt-n  Constitutions  may  do  very 
Well  for  old  countries  like  EndanJ. 
where  the?  tradition  is  thorou^'hij 
established  by  centuri.  s  of  pmcticp, 
and  i«5,  moreover,  in  the  constant  saf^ 
keeping  of  an  almost  hereditary  caste 
of  .statesmen.  But  they  are  not  so 
well  suited  to  new  countries,  where 
tradition  can  hardlv  be  said  to  exist, 
wIktc  oT)inion  is  without  authoritative 
organs,  an<l  where  there  is  little  to 
.steady  or  control  individual  fancy. 
The  private  studies  of  a  partisaa 
fjieuL-Governor  on  the  princi|>les  of 
the  constitution,  will  be  apt  to  have 
as  untoward  a  result  as  the  priviite 
studies  of  Commander  Wilkes  in  in- 
ternational law  had  in  the  case  ot  the 
Trent. 

Still,  to  stir  the  question  again 
seems  inexpedient  It  is  not  desirable 
that  the  advent  of  a  new  party  to 
power  should  be  marked  by  reprisals. 
The  act  of  the  Lieut. -Governor  waslegal 
and  cannot  be  cancelled,  nor  without 
positive  proof  of  flagrantly  bad  mo- 
tive can  it  be  made  the  subject  of  any 
proceeding  in  the  nature  of  an  im- 
peachment. It  was  passed  upon  at 
the  time  both  by  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament and  by  the  people  of  Quebec; 
and  though  the  verdict  is  not  likely, 
in  either  case,  to  command  the  defer- 
ence of  posterity,  it  must,  like  other 
verdicts  delivered  by  the  proper 
authority,  be  taken  as  practically 
iinal. 

Parliament  is  opened  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  befitting  w 
extraordinary  an  occasion  as  the  m* 
auguration  of  Etiquette  in  the  nei' 
world.  Professor  Fanning,  who,  de- 
ritle  him  as  you  will,  is  the  real  sow 
of  this  great  enterprise,  has  gonj 
down,  we  are  told,  express  to  teach 
the  presentation  bow  and  cnrt^ey* 
Curious  manifestations  of  human  oa- 
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I  be  seen,  and  perhaps  some 
dbaerver  may  collect  the  ma- 
)r  an  amusing  chapter  in  the 
story  of  Canada. 

lost  robust  faith  in  the  final 
»n  of  our  Federal  arrange- 
will  scarcely  survive  this 
of  the  Ontario  Parliament, 
dy  is  saying  that  half  a  dozen 
ind  men  of  business  would  do 
^ork  in  a  quarter  of  the  time, 
lout  any  of  the  expense.  For 
>n  of  the  more  important 
d  the  solution  of  such  ques- 

that  of  City  government, 
»d  assemblies  are  not  quali- 
Whatever  amount  of  the  raw 
for  statesmanship  there  may 
g  us,  not  enough  can  be  worked 
r  the  circumstances  of  a  new 

to  supply  more  than  one 
mt  fit  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers.  Neither  ^  Sir  John 
dd,  nor  anybody  who  is  eu- 
•  speak  for  him,  has  said  a 
about  legislative  union;  but 
$m8  to  be  some  reason  for  be- 
that  he  is  not  unwilling  to 
provements  in  the  direction 
my  and  simplicity  if  he  can 
way  to  them.  At  once  Mr. 
through  his  organ  and  his 
I,  app^s  to  provincial  selfish- 
l  jealousy  against  his  rival's 
1  designs.  Sir  John  Mac- 
if  he  has  been  eager  and 
es  little  scrupulous  in  the 
of  power,  if  in  the  fury  of 
btle  he  has  done  things  which 
pting  extreme  partisans,  con- 
as  at  least  not  been  devoid  of 
(ambition.  He  has  desired  to 
his  name  with  the  prosperity 
atness  of  the  country;  and 
r  inany  way  conduces  to  them, 
from  him  a  measure  of  liberal 
y,  though  it  may  not  square 
rith  his  own  notions  or  con- 
o  his  own  ascendancy.  But 
iim  of  Mr.  Brown  has  been  to 
9  country  under  his  control. 
itry  has  shaken  him  off,  but 


he  still  clutches  Ontario.  A  genuine 
Liberal  be  never  was,  for  the  most 
essential  part  of  genuine  Liberalism  is 
respect  for  freedom  of  opinion ;  but 
from  rampant  demagogism  he  has  no w,, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  sunk  into 
servile  Toryism,  and  upon  every  ques- 
tion that  arises,  political,  fiscal  or 
commercial,  he  tries  at  once  to  commit 
the  party  to  a  reactionary  course.  The 
party,  however,  has  probably  begun 
to  reflect  that  the  sacrifice  of  its  future 
to  his  political  decrepitude  may  be  a 
bad  investment,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  patriotic  considerations  ;  and  if 
Sir  John  Macdonald  has  anything  to 
propose  for  the  good  of  Canada,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  find  the  Lib- 
erals of  Ontario  disposed  to  play  an 
anti-national  part  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  Province  under  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  of  Mr.  Brown. 

With  regard  to  the  delectable  ques- 
tion of  the  *  Pay  Grab '  both  parties 
may  be  said  to  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  prize.  But  the  com- 
munity cannot  afford  to  forego  its  hold 
upon  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
leader  of  the  House.  It  surely  was 
his  duty  when  approached  upon  the 
subject  with  a  request  in  the  some- 
what suspicious  guise  of  a  round  rob- 
bin,  to  insist  that  whatever  was  to  be 
done  should  be  done  openly,  with 
ample  notice  to  the  public  and  full 
opportunity  for  discussion.  If  he 
lends  himself  to  a  plan  for  hurrying 
through,  in  secret  session,  so  equivocal 
a  measure,  he  may  still  insist  on  call- 
ing himself  a  Reformer ;  but  it  must 
be  on  some  supralapsarian  theory  of 
the  character,  assuming  that  its  pos- 
sessor will  be  saved  by  indefectible 
grace,  however  little  consonant  to  his 
professions  his  external  acts  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  the  Algoma  writ  and 
its  effect  on  the  life  of  the  Ontario 
Parliament  lawyers  differ  and  laymen 
must  not  pretend  to  decide.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  even  a  lay- 
man may  safely  say — the  legislative 
power  ought  not  to  be  exercised  with- 
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out  an  unimpeachable  title  both  legal 
and  moral.  The  logal  title  of  the 
Parliament  of  ( )ntano  to  sit  aftt*r 
February  2,  can  hardly  In*  said  to  have 
been  unimpeachable  :  th«'re  is  an  (>]»- 
jection  which  t*videiitly  makes  .sume 
impression  on  legal  minds  ;  and  it  is 
at  least  conceival>le  that  a  court  not 
anxious  to  ])ostpone  the  Ontario  «*Kh- 
tions,  might  refuse  to  put  upon  any 
statute,  or  jumble  of  statutes,  the 
Construction  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment contentl,  and  which  wuuM  leave 
the  Province  pos.silily  for  six  or  eight 
months  without  any  legislative  power 
or  any  means  of  calling  one  into  ex- 
istence, whatever  the  emergency  might 
be ;  since  pending  the  return  to  the 
Algoma  writ,  there  would  be  a  Par- 
liament still  in  course  of  election,  and 
capable  neither  of  sitting  nor  of  being 
dissolved.  But  be  the  legal  title  what 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  th©  moral 
title  is  uttfr'rly  wanting.  The  period 
for  which  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ontario  were  entrusted  by 
the  people  with  the  legislative  power 
has  unquestional)ly  expired  ;  and  their 
present  exercise  of  the  power  is  re- 
deemed from  the  chara«ter  of  bare- 
faced usurpation  only  by  a  technical 
quirk.  A  dissolution  and  an  imme- 
diate election  would  have  s<-t  all  right 
and  cleared  legislation  from  the  cloud 
which  now  rests  upon  it. 

By  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
the  Bishop  of  Toronto  attention  is 
again  called  to  the  division  of  parties 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  fact 
is,  there  are  not  merely  two  parties 
but  two  churches  under  one  legal 
roof.  Between  the  pronounced  High 
Churchman  and  the  pronounced 
Evangelicals  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  large 
floating  element  of  undecided  and 
perhaps  uninstructed  opinion.  But 
the  pronounced  High  Churchman 
differs  from  the  pronounced  Evangeli- 
cal not  on  any  secondary  point  or  on 
any  mere  question  of  degree,  but  vi- 
tally and  fundamentally,  as  vitally 
and  as  fundamentally  as  it  is  possible 


for  one  religious  man  to  c 

anotiier.     They  are  diamet 

po>ed  to  each  other  in  opii 

tile   v«ry  nature  and  sour 

itual  life.     The  system  of 

Churehman  is  sacramental 

dotal  ;  he  believes  that  on 

priests  and  the  sacrament 

tered  by  priests  can  souls 

the  system  of  the  Low  Chi 

anti-sacramental  and  anti-c 

he  believes  that  by  reliance 

men ts and  priests  as  the  mea 

tion  souls  will  be  destroyed 

be  admitted  that  both  pa 

an  historical  and  document 

in   the  Ciiurch  of  Englan* 

who  reorganized  that  Chu 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it 

was  finally  8tampe<],  were 

little  concerned  about  religi 

as  the  chief  of  them   had 

(fuietly  conforming  to  Roms 

cism  under  Mary,  while  pe; 

mechanics  were  going  to  tb 

the  Protestant  cause.     The 

jects  in    forming  their  eo 

polity  were  to  preserve  thi 

the  nation,  and,  above  all, 

macy  of  the  Crown.     They 

to  the  reconstructed  edifice 

tie  regard  for  the  consiste 

parts,    fragments    taken    i 

Church  of  Rome  on  one  8id< 

the  Church  of  Greneva  on  i 

unity  they  sought  to  preser 

commending    their    ritual 

trines  to  the  convictions  < 

people,  but  by  legal  coerc 

cised    through    ecclesiastici 

The  discordant  elements  i 

bined   without  being   bleu' 

not    failed    to  give   birth 

its     natural     offspring     a) 

sive     periods     in     the     hi 

the  Church.     If  there  has  • 

an  intermission  of  this  stn 

been  at  epochs,  such  as  the 

the  last    century,    when   t 

Church  was  torpid  and  spi 

was   in   abeyance.     In    thi 

country,   the    disruptive    i 

rt^s trained  by  the  great  maas 
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mmU  and  the  legal  system  of  the 
Eitiblishment ;  hut  in  a  country 
wliere  there  is  no  connection  hetween 
tlie  Church  and  the  State,  the  diver- 
gencies of  opinion  have  free  play. 
Thai  either  party  will  succeed  in  eli- 
mioifcing  the  other  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 


pected ;  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  will 
always  lean  to  sacerdotalism,  while 
the  laity,  as  a  body,  will  always  be 
anti-sacerdotal.  Practically,  the  choice 
appears  to  lie  l>etween  everlasting 
combat  and  peaceful  separation. 


ROUND    THE    TABLE. 


I  THINK  that  a  stranger,  particu- 
krly  if  he  be  an  Englishman,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck,  on  his  first 
introduction  to  Canadian  society,  by 
the  want  of  taste  displayed  by  our 
kdiee,  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
dnwing-rooms.  One  misses  the  home- 
like oomfort,  combined  with  an  indes- 
cribable air  of  refinement  and  gentle 
cekiire,  which  make  an  English  draw- 
i%room,  above  that  of  any  other  na- 
tJen,  a  feature  of  comfort  and  elegance. 
This  result  may  be  arrived  at  inde- 
pndently  of  costliness  of  ornamenta- 
tioD  or  richness  of  furniture.  Such  a 
IWMD,  intended  not  for  show,  but  for 
daily  ase,  is  remembered  after  years  of 
aheenoe,  with  a  touch  of  sentiment 
MOewhat  akin  to  our  tender  recollec- 
tioQ  of  the  well-loved  faces  of  its  oc- 
eopants.  How  is  it  that  our  ladies 
Ul  to  impart  this  subtle  charm  to 
their  rooms  ?  The  secret,  I  think,  lies 
ttainly  in  one  defect,  which  may  be 
hriefly  defined  as  a  want  of  simplicity. 
TUa  feature  is  particularly  noticeable 
tt  the  drawing-rooms  of  people  of 
Bttderate  means,  although  it  is  by  no 
>>ttiis  altogether  absent  even  from  the 

ation  rooms  of  the  wealthy.  I 
Dot^  however,  attempt  to  criticise 
^  latter,  but  will  confine  my  remarks 
^  the  former,  that  is  to  say  the  rooms 
|>fthose  who  have  no  wealth  to  ex])end 
m  handsome  decoration,  and  must. 


therefore,  fall  back  on  their  own  taste 
and  ingenuity.  There  is  in  such  rooms 
a  crowding  of  ornament,  generally  out 
of  keeping  with  the  room  and  its  fur- 
niture, and  a  total  absence  not  only  of 
artistic  aptness  and  unity  of  design, 
but  of  any  attempt  even  at  harmonious 
arrangement ;  and  we  must  in  sorrow 
confess  that  these  characteristics  are 
too  often  conspicuous  in  the  dress  of 
the  ladies,  as  well  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  drawing-rooms.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Torontonians  of 
moderate  means  have  an  almost  in- 
superable  difficulty  to  contend  with  in 
the  design  of  the  houses.  The  pre- 
vailing custom  of  having  the  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room  in  one  may 
have  its  advantages  in  the  way  of 
economy  of  space  and  fuel,  but  it  is 
surely  not  defensible  on  any  other 
grounds.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  any  harmony  of  effect ;  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  dining-room 
should  be  subduedsimplicity  of  furni- 
ture, and  absence  of  superfluous  orna- 
ment ;  that  of  a  drawing-room,  cheer- 
fulness, tastefulness  and  comfort — and 
how  can  such  opposite  qualities  har- 
monize ?  By  being  placed  in  juxta- 
position the  effect  of  the  one  and  the 
other  is  lost.  The  *  parlour,*  be  it 
ever  so  pretty  and  graceful,  is  marred 
by  its  incongruous  extension,  by  the 
big,  square  table  and  the  stiff  chairs, 
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by  the  ugly  expanse  of  paint<*d  fold- 
ing-doors, «and  by  the  association  of 
clattering  plates  and  steaming  dishes. 
The  dining-room,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
loses  all  its  inherent  oharacteristii^s, 
and  becomes  a  non<lescrii)t  room.  A 
worse  result  is  attained,  hnw<?ver, 
when  an  attempt  is  b«nng  made  Ui  re- 
concile the  irreconcilabU-,  the  «linin>:- 
room  is  converted  into  an  n^dv  half- 
and-half  back-driiwin;:-r»K)m  :  liirht 
little  ornaments  an*  scattered  ovi»r  the 
chimney-piece,  fancy  rhairs  art-  ]>laced 
about  the  ror)m,  and  jit  thi*  further 
ond  is  a  sideboanl  ladt^n  with  a  med- 
ley of  plate,  painful  to  behold.  Why 
people  shouhl  tish  out  every  bit  of 
plated  ware  which  tlie  house  can  boast 
of,  from  a  sprawling  epergne,  owned 
by  the  grandfather,  to  little  trumpery 
articles,  which  are  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental,  and  si)read  them  all  out 
on  a  little  square  sideboard,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  They  certainly 
never  use  one  half  the  things,  an<l  no 
room  is  improved  by  having  one  corner 
of  it  got  up  like  a  shop- window.  This 
combination  of  rooms,  however,  is  not 
the  wlude  cause  of  the  failure  of  pic- 
turesque effect,  and,  mor  ^over,  there  is 
a  decided  desire  to  abandon  this  plan 
manifested  by  those  who  build  their 
own  houses.  It  must  be  remembert!d, 
however,  that  I  am  speaking  alto- 
gether of  those  whose  income  obliges 
tliem  to  rent  small  houses  proj)ortion- 
ate  to  their  means,  and  wlio  perhaps 
think  that  they  are  unjustly  upbraided 
for  what  they  have  no  money  to 
remedy.  What  I  wish  particularly  to 
point  out  is,  that  it  is  not  extrava- 
gance of  outlay  which  necessarily 
mikes  a  room  charming,  but  the  taste 
of  those  who  arrange  it.  In  one  re- 
spect, particularly,  is  the  absence  of 
tjL&te  and  artistic  feeling  especially  flag- 
rant— I  refer  to  the  pictures  which  are 
used  to  decorate  the  walls.  Anything 
more  abominable  than  the  medley  of 
pictures  which  the  majority  of  people 
take  pleasure  in  hanging  in  their 
rooms,  one  can  hardly  conceive. 
Chromos,  lithographs,  coloured  photo- 


graphs, prints,  are  all  put  up, pell mdl, 
and  if  a  little  picture  with  somfi  pre- 
tensions to  artistic  merit  finds  its  way 
into  the  room, it  is  shabbilyframe«Und 
i^n(m)iniou.<lv  hnnc  in  some  corner 
und«-r  a  gaudy  chromo  in  a  ponderous 
L'ilt  frame.  Now,  there  is  no  excn^ 
whati-ver  for  this.  People  will  speml 
twi'ntv-five  or  thirtv  <hdlars  on  some 
daub,  when  a  charming  wat^r-colour 
diawing,byon»'of  the  manycleverCan- 
adian  artists,  can  be  bought  fur  half  the 
money.  It  is  a  ])erfect  (iisgrace  to  the 
country  that  paintings  of  real  merit 
should  fftch  the  low  prices  they  do. 
At  the  sale,  the  other  day,  of  the  On- 
tario Society  of  Arti.st«,  it  was  posi- 
tively distressing  to  see  pictures, many 
of  them  very  clever  and  conscientioui- 
ly  j)ainted,  sold  for  a  mere  song.  I 
<ion't  know  liow  artists  have  the  cou^ 
age  to  work  at  all,  when  the  result  of 
their  labour  is  so  little  appreciated. 
Tt  is  probably  only  a  want  of  educa- 
tion in  artistic  matters  which  causes 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  but  if  j)€ople 
would  only  consult  those  who  are  better 
judges  than  themselves,  and  buy  the 
works  of  really  good  artists,  the  im- 
provement in  taste  would  come  of  it- 
self, and  a  very  marked  diffen^nce  would 

soon  be  perceptible  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  sitting-rooms. 

It  is  not  to  b<?  expected  that  every 
one  can  have  an  eye  ft>r  colour,  or  be 
c  ipable  of  devising  the  most  harmo- 
nious and  artistic  combination  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  but  an  attempt 
can  always  be  made.  For  instance,* 
]>iece  of  scarlet  needlework  nee<i  not 
be  placed  on  a  crimson  sofa,  a  g»o<iy 
new  chair  need  not  be  introduoad 
among  old  and  faded  furniture ;  »n« 
much  may  be  done  by  the  disposal  <» 
carefuUv  chosen  bits  of  colour,  in  th* 
way  of  flowers,  china  and  other  oro*^ 
ments.  I  have  seen  a  very  smiH 
simply  furnished  drawing-room,  ©•" 
tamorphosed  by  the  tasteful  arrangCj 
ment  of  a  few  pieces  of  old  china  j  ftO" 
another  brightened  and  sweetened  bf 
some  carefullv  tended  plants  or  fern** 
Such  simple  decorations  are  withU* 
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of  all,  and  were  the  genuine 
3  aroufted,  to  improve  on  the 
rle  of  household  decoration, 
and  means  would  not  be 
iting. 

S.  T. 

nt  to  say  a  word  about  the 
fences;  and  pray  excuse, 
sts,  the  warmth  of  what  / 
ly  call  my  righteous  indig- 
r  I  must  own  I  wax  very 
in  I  happen  to  be  driving 
environs  of  Toronto  to 
'  that  I  am  not  to  be  per- 
iiscover  what  suggestions  of 
bs  and  places  there  are — to 
las,  only  by  the  privileged 
the  removal  of  these  objec- 
nces  that  enclose  every  gar- 
rubbery  of  any  pretensions, 
itful  would  one's  drives  and 
•me  ! 

owners  of  these  enclosures 

the  contaminating  eye  of 

predestrian,  or  roving  looks 


of  the  untutored  savage  t  Feareth  he 
that  the  free  gaze  of  the  uncivilized 
horde  will  cause  his  cultivated  shrubs 
and  plants  to  progress  retrogressively 
and  take  a  step  backward,  perhaps 
ultimately  to  decline  into  absolute 
wildnesst  Or  is  it  the  myism,  the 
his-house-his-castle  idea  that  obtain 
among  so  many  that  boast  of  British 
extraction  1  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  inordinate  selfishness 
that  so  often  accompanies  possession, 
is  the  main  reason  why  owners  of  land 
place  those  five  and  six  feet  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  and  thus  deprive  him 
from  a  very  decided  and  refined  en- 
joyment. 

If  an  aspiring  youth,  who  would 
have  been,  perchance  (had  circum- 
stances favoured  him),  a  sweet  singer 
of  flowers  and  verdure,  should  instead 
devote  his  talents  to  parody  and  satire 
— these  fence-raisers,  I  affirm,  will 
have  to  answer  for  much  of  the  blame. 

A.  R 
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b  edition  of  Macaulay's 
Qgland''*  in  five  handsome 
imes  has  just  reached  u& 
tion  worthy  of  the  eminent 
>nd  highly  creditable  to  the 
iterprise  of  the  publishers. 
L  size  and  style  with  Mr. 
(  masterly  life  of  Lord 
this  new  issue  of  the  great 
sents  many  very  attractive 
.  featurea  Its  pages  i)re- 
tiful  and  rich  appearance. 


7  of  EnglAiiU  from  the  acccssiun  of 
d,  by  Lord  llacaulay,  iii  five  voIuiuch, 
k  :  Harper  it  Broih«r;i.  Toronto  : 
m. 


and  the  sumptuous  character  of  the 
five  noble  volumes  will  endear  them 
to  all  lovers  of  handsome  and  solid- 
looking  books.  Macaulay's  England 
stands  almost  alone  among  the  suc- 
cessful books  of  its  class  of  the  present 
century.  It  has  steadily  won  its  way 
to  the  libraries  of  all  scholars,  and  the 
desks  of  all  students,  and  it  lias  ful- 
filled the  early  wish  of  its  brilliant 
author,  who  ho])ed  that  it  would  even- 
tually '  supersede  the  last  fashionable 
novel  on  the  tables  of  young  ladies.' 
Its  success  in  the  United  States  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  it  has  been  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Macaulay 
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himself  was  much  puzzled  at  this  hi^- 
cause,  as  lie  wrote  tu  tho  Hon.  Edw.-ml 
Everett,  *  the  book  is  quite  insular  in 
spirit.  There  is  nothing  oosmopolitan 
about  it.  lean  well  un«I<rrst;«n(l  that 
it  might  have  an  intrrnst  for  a  tVw 
highly  educated  nu-n  in  yunr  coimtrv 
(the  United  Stat<*s)  ;  hut  I  do  n(»t 
at  all  undei*stand  how  it  shotild  b«* 
acceptable  to  th<'  body  of  a  proph' 
who  have  no  king,  no  lonls,  no  Es 
tablished  Church,  no  Tnriejs,  nay  (I 
might  say)  no  Whigs,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word.  The  disi>ensing 
j)Ower,  the  ecclesiastical  stipreniacy, 
the  doctiines  of  divine  right  an«l  pas- 
sive obedience,  must  all,  I  should  have 
thought,  seemed  strange,  unmeaning 
things  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  and  Philadel])hia, 
Indeed,  so  very  English  is  my  book, 
that  some  Scotch  critics,  who  have 
praised  me  far  beyond  my  deserts, 
have  yet  complained  that  J  have  said 
so  much  of  the  crotchets  of  the  An- 
glican High  Churchmen — crotchets 
which  scarcely  any  Scotchman  seems 
able  to  comprehend.'  Readers  of  the 
able  Whig  writer,  however,  and  ad 
mirers  of  his  terse  and  epigrammatic 
periods  have  no  diliiculty  in  finding 
reasons  why  this  famous  English  his- 
tory sliould  have  found  such  warm 
acceptance  with  everybody.  The 
passionate  skill  of  Macaulay,  his  glow- 
ing, flowing  diction,  his  admirable 
portraits,  his  artistic  pictures,  his  de- 
lightful colouring,  and  the  splendid 
learning  and  analysis  of  character  and 
motive  which  enrich  every  page  of  his 
work,  readily  enough  tell  the  story. 
These  statistics  will  interest  many. 
In  1858,  12,024  copies  of  a  single 
volume  of  the  history  were  j)ut  into 
circulation,  and  22,925  copies  in  1864. 
During  the  nine  years  ending  with  the 
25th  of  June,  1857,  30,478  copies  of 
the  first  volume  were  sold,  and  during 
the  same  period  ending  June,  186G, 
the  number  reached  50,783,  while  in 
June,  1875,  Macaulay's  English  pub- 
lishers, the  Messrs.  [Longmans,  reported 
a  sale  of  52,392.     In  America  its  sale 


was  only  exceeded  by  the  Bible  and 

one  MP  two  school  Ixwks,  universal  in 
demand. 

The  present  edition  of  this  fine 
work  is  i.-^sued  from  new  plates,  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  sub- 
j^tantially  in  excellent  librar}'  style. 
It  is  in  short  fke  edition  of  Macaulay. 
No  one  should  wish  for  any  better. 
A  steel  portrait  of  the  historian  fonns 
the  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume. 

Mr.  Hollv  has  done  excellent  ser- 
vice  to  housebuilders  and  architects 
and  lovers  of  tasteful  i-esidences  by 
the  timely  publication  of  some  exceed- 
ingly useful  thoughts  on  Modern 
Dvvelling.s*  in  Town  and  Country.  As 
its  name  implies  or  its  title  suggests, 
his  work  is  an  intelligent  discussion 
cm  the  subject  of  comfortable  homes 
and  their  surroundings.  The  work 
while  specially  designed  to  suit 
American  wants  and  climate,  will  be 
found  quite  applicable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Canadian  housebuilder. 
Over  one  hundred  original  designs, 
comprising  neat  cottages,  charming 
villas  and  stately  mansions,  to- 
gether with  an  interesting  treatise, 
equally  useful,  on  furniture  and 
decorations  accompany  the  book. 
Mr.  Holly  has  in  nowise  exhausted 
his  subject,  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  large  number  of  capital 
hints  and  suggestions  which  cannot 
fail  in  their  bbject  of  affording  much 
practical  assistance  to  the  builder. 
The  author  has  treated  his  topic  in  a 
sensible  and  practical  way.  He  has 
aimed  at  simplicity  and  beauty  rather 
than  extravagance  and  useless  omar 
mentation.  His  aim  has  been  to  les- 
sen the  expenditure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  while  his  figures  may  be 
taken  only  as  a  partial  guide,  for  the 
cost  of  housebuilding  fluctuates  con- 
siderably, they  will  serve  fairly  veil 
their  purpose.    More  than  one«half  of 
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taken  ap  with  chapters  on 
n,  introducing  the  Gothic 
;age  architecture,  suburhan 

economy  of  country  life, 
bow  poverty  is  a  blessing 
-sites,  plans,  building  ma- 
te occasionally  delusive 
18,     plumbers*     blunders, 

strike  home  in  many 
I  lightning-rod-man  and 
steam-heating,  the  library, 
,  &C.  The  second  part  goes 
into  furniture  and  decora- 
'thiug  about  a  house  is  dis- 
mlly  and  effectively,  and 
tful  observations  on  plants 
atones  and  woodwork  and 
will  interest  persons  of 
ates  and  feelings.  Mr. 
i8  well,  and  his  book  is 
with  amusing  anecdotes, 
'  sayings,  and  now  and 
iresque  bit  of  description, 
ktions  are  well  engraved, 
ich  to  the  appearance  of  a 
me  letterpress  is  so  enjoy- 
,  and  useful  in  every  way. 

T  is  one  of  the  most  volu- 
scholarly  authors  of  Ame- 
scientific  attainments  and 
I  philosophical  mind,  and 
for  research,  he  has  already 
notable  contributions  to 
r  literature  of  the  day. 
1  a  free  and  pictorial  style, 
>ks  are  distin^ished  for 
ility  and  breadth  of  view, 
i  author's  latest  volume 
ies  of  papers  on  a  great 
mbjects,  exhibiting  much 
1  investigation. '  Scientific 
s  a  noble  work.  It  owes 
its  author's  seal  and  study 
forty  years,  and  includes 
'  of  Dr.  Draper's  notewor- 
s,  which  relate  to  Radiant 
the  effects  of  Eadiations. 
treated   in    an  excellent 


toirB  :  Being  Experimental  Coniri- 
owledge  of  Radiant  Ener{f%.  By 
RAilK,  M.  D.,  L  L.  D.  New 'York  : 
Toronto  :  Hart  h  Ratrlinnun 


spirit.    A  full  investigation  is  made 
of  the  temperature  at  which  bodies- 
become   red-hot,   the  nature  of  the 
light  which  they  emit  at  various  de- 
grees and   the    connection    between 
their  status  as  to  vibration  and  their 
heat.     Dr.  Draper  has  studied   this 
notable  branch  of  science  for  many 
years,   and   he   has  been  the  first  to 
introduce  into  America  the  use  of  in- 
struments, which  to-day  find  general 
acceptance  with  scholars  and  experi- 
menters.     The    spectroscope   at  an 
early  period  claimed  his   attention, 
and    he  employed    it    in    the    pro- 
secution  of  his  labours,  when   few 
even  in  Europe,  save  the  renowned 
Fraunhofer,   eave  it  the  attention  it 
demanded.     And  so  it  has  been  with 
other  aids  to  advanced  science,  Dr. 
Draper  has  led  rather  than  followed 
others.     He  has  developed  facts  for 
himself.    He  has  investigated  the  se- 
crets of  chemistry  and  the  wonders  of 
modem  science  in  all  its  forms.     His 
utterances  may  be  accepted  as  authori- 
tative for  the  statements  he  advances, 
and  students  and  others  will  find  the 
history  of   many  delightful    experi- 
ments in  the  book  under  present  con- 
sideration.    Dr.  Draper  thus  speaks 
of  the  plan  and  scope  of  his  work — 
the  occupation  of  many  years.     *  Ex- 
perimental investigation,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  employed  by  Kepler,  respect- 
ing the  testing  of  hypotheses,   is  a 
very  great  thief  of  time  !     Sometimes 
it  costs  many  days  to  determine  a  fact 
that  can  be  stated  in  a  line.     The 
things  related  in  these  memoirs  have 
consumed    much    more    than    forty 
years.     Such  a  publication  therefore, 
assumoa     the    character   of  an  auto- 
biography, since  it   is    essentially  a 
daily  narrative  of  the  occupation   of 
its  author.     To  a  reader  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  even  the 
short-comings,  easily  detectable  in  it, 
are  not  without  a  charm.     From  the 
better  horizon    he    has  gained,    he 
watches  his  author,  who,  like  a  pioneer,, 
is  doubtfully  finding  his  way,   here 
travelling  in  a  track   that   leads   to 
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nothing,  then  ivtracin;^  his  f(K»tst«'ps, 
and  again  undetfrrfd,  ni.ikin;/  nt- 
tonipts  until  siun'oss  <*nnvns  his  ex 
<Tti(>ns.  To  t'xphin*  th»'  path  tn  iriitli 
impHt'S  many  wan(h'rin<;s,  mwwy  in- 
qiiin(\<,  many  mistaki's."  '  l*t'rl»a]i>. 
tlien,'  oontiiuic.^  the  anth«ii.  •  sinct- 
this  bt)ok  is  a  >'trt  (»t'  antohiouraiihv. 
its  ivadtTS  will  ln-ar  viith  ww  if  I  trv 
to  maki*  it  more  (•i)ni])l('T«',  l>y  hen* 
reforririK  to  other  si.i«*ntitic  «)r  histor- 
ical  works  in  which  T  liavt*  heen  en- 
gapjed.' 

T)r.  Dra]>er,  in  his  ])ret'aer.  L^ivrs  an 
account  of  sonif  of  liis  oth«*i-  hciuks, 
and  tells  how  he  ranie  to  turn  iiis 
attentii>nto  the  study  in  which  he  has 
won  such  renown.  This  intruduc- 
tion  a(Ms  a  zest  for  what  is  in  store 
for  the  reader,  and  \n)  one  can  take 
up  *  Scientific  Memoirs' without  read- 
in;;  it  thn)Ugh,  an«l  n'ferring  t«»  it 
again  and  again. 

Among  the  important  hooks  of  the 
day,  Dr.  (ieikie's  terse  :ind  compact 
History  of  the  English  K«'forniatioii* 
willclaim  agO(Kl  deal nf  attention.  Tne 
work  hef(»re  us  dfsplays  a  consider- 
ahhi  amount  of  r<*search  and  <*xaTni na- 
tion, and  much  conscientious  study. 
The  autiior  <liscnsses,  in  a  rea.iahle 
wav,  the  various  causes  which  led  to 
the  great  change  which  overtook  the 
religion  of  EugUmd,  and  describes  the 
growth  of  that  change,  which,  he 
says,  had  its  root  long  before  the 
Eighth  Harry  sat  upon  the  throne 
Of  course,  as  may  be  expected,  Dr. 
Geikie  attacks  the  Roman  C'atholic 
Church,  but  it  will  ast^>nish  si»me, 
doubtless,  to  find  a  (-hurch  of  Eug- 
land  divine  boldly  denouncing  the 
left  wing  of  his  own  (.-hurch,  and  scat- 
tering a  clerical  broadside  at  the  heads 
of  our  good  frienils  the  Ritualists.  Dr. 
•Geikie  thus  smartly  writes  :  *  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  Rome  alone  from 
which  Protestantism,  as  the  embodi- 


ment of  liberty,  lias  to  guard.  The 
Episcopal  Communion,  smitten  tor 
tli«'  time  by  an  epi<lemic  of  priestism. 

has  latterly  seen  numbers  of  its der'v 

•  p. 

betraying  its  principles  and  seeking 
the  favour  c>f  that  Church  airainst 
wh(»5?e  errors  their  own  is  a  standing 
protest.  This  melancholy  gjiectade 
lias  been  witnessed  both  in  England 
and  Aujerica,  and  demands  the  vig- 
<»rous  M-atchfulness  of    all    to  whom 

s])iritual  liberty  is  sacred 

r«j  stoj)  Ritualism  the  one  sure  stepi* 
to  challenge  this  gross  conception 
known  as  Apostolic  Succession.  No 
one  can  hold  it  and  be,  logically,  a 
I*i<»te.>tant.' 

Dr.  Geikie  writes  with  some  power. 
He  has  apparently  caught  thelitenry 
trick  <>f  Macaulay,  and  his  style  is  very 
good  in<leed.  The  book  will  hare 
weight  in  many  influential  quarters, 
and  it  n)ay  supersede  altogether  somf 
of  its  kindred  in  the  libraries,  though 
one  would  fancy  that  the  literature  of 
the  Reformation  is  pretty  well  sap- 
l>li<*d  already.  Dr.  Geikie  istolerahly 
fair-minded  and  reasonable,  and  he 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  informed  about 
the  ]>olitics  an<l  rt^ligious  training  of 
the  United  Stiites  ami  Canada.  His 
attitude  towards  High  Churchmen 
will  attract  attention,  even  ifitleada 
to  nothing  more.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cat^nl  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishope 
of  England. 

Mr.  Wm.  Winter  is  a  very  cliarm- 
ing  poet  and  a  graceful  writer  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  A  beautifully  printed  ac- 
count of  his  recent  trip  to  England 
hiis  reached  us.  It  is  just  the  sortof 
book  we  would  expect  from  thepenw 
I  a  poet.  The  diction  is  pure  and  flow- 
ing, and  the  many  delicious  bitsw 
descriptive  writing  and  eleeanUy 
turned  sentences  which  enrich  thfl 
volume  on  almost  every  i>age,  willitr 
tract  those    readers  who  love 'to be 


*Tht  Entjliith  Refonnafion.  How  it  came  alxMit, 
and  wliy  we  should  uphold  it.  Kv  Ci'.vm.noiiam 
OuKiK,  b.I).  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  &CV>.  Tor- 
onto :  Hart  &.  KawliiiHoii. 
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Emerson  has  it,  <  to  the 
ropolitan  English  speech, 
irhich  receives  tributaries 
region  underHeaven.'  The 

tned  to  reflect  the  poetry 
I,  and  to  preserve  the  lan- 
U  its  parity  and  force,  and 
liave  not  in  any  way  proved 
jL  The  brochure  is  full  of 
tender  notes  of  a  trip  which 
5  been  excessively  Jovely. 
3wing  the  tastes  tfrid  habits 
hor  might  infer,  a  goodly 

the  book  is  devoted  to  the 

haunts    of    Shakespeare, 

Old  London,  and  glimpses 
comers  and  nooks,  and  a 
gh  Westminster,  that  splen- 
g  place  of  Britain's  illus- 
d.  These  chapters  will  be 
list  the  attention  and  win 
.tion  of  the  reader,  but  it  is 
injustice  to  Mr.  Winter  to 
these  bits  as  specimens  of 
ork.  Every  chapter  is  in- 
and  not  a  page  is  dull  or 
ice.     The  voyage  out,   the 

the  vast  depths  of  ocean, 

lous  beauty  which  England 

I  the  puffing  steamer  nears 

the  visit  to  the  palace  of 

the  view  ot  Warwick  an-l 
nil  worth,  the  word  picture 
er,  and  the  tender  story  of 
Memorial,  and  the  graphic 
the  French  coast,  are  parts 
ful  whole,  which  none  will 
lad  carelessly.  We  have 
eral  passages  for  quotation, 
om  the  fifth  chapter,  will, 
ve  some  idea  of  the  author's 
e. 
nerican  who,  having  been  a 

interested  reader  of  Eng- 
,  visits  London  for  the  first 
rally  expects  to  find  the 
rin  a  state  of  mild  decay  ; 
m8eqnently,a  little  startled 
n  realizing  that  the  Present 
vital  as  ever  the  Past  was, 
ondon  antiquity  ia,  in  fact, 

the  robes  of  every  day  ac- 
'eiy  much  alive  when,  for 


example,  you  enter  Westminster  Hall 
— "  the  great  hall  ofWilliamRufus"— 
you  are  beneath  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous canopies  in  the  world — one  which 
was  built  by  Richard  IL,  whose  grave, 
chosen  by  himself,  is  in  the  Abbey, 
just  across  the  street  from  where  you 
stand.  But  this  old  hall  is  now  only 
a  vestibule  to  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster. The  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  on  their  way  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  pass  every  day  over  the 
spot  on  which  Charles  L  was  tried  and 
condemned,  and  in  which  occurred 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  is  a 
mere  thoroughfare,  glorious  though  it 
be,  alike  in  structure  and  historic  re- 
nown. The  Palace  Yard  near  by  was 
the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  but  all  that  now  marks  the 
spot  is  a  rank  of  cabs  and  a  shelter  for 
cab-drivers.  In.  Bishopgate  Street — 
where  Shakespeare  once  lived — you 
may  find  Crosby  House  ;  the  same  to 
which,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  the 
Duke  of  Gloster  requests  the  retirement 
of  Lady  Anne.  It  is  a  restaurant  now ; 
and  you  may  enjoy  a  capital  chop  and 
excellent  beer  in  the  veritable  throne- 
room  of  Richard  III.  The  house  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  Fleet  Street,  is 
now  a  shop.  Milton  lived  once  in 
Golden  Lane ;  and  Gulden  Lane  was  a 
sweet  and  quiet  spot.  It  is  a  slum 
now,  dingy  and  dismal,  and  the  visi- 
tor is  glad  to  get  out  of  it.  To-day 
makes  use  of  yesterday,  all  the  world 
over.  It  is  not  in  London,  certainly, 
that  you  find  much  of  anything — ex- 
cept old  churches — mouldering  in  soli- 
tude, silence  and  neglect.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  a  splen- 
did structure.  It  covers  eight  acres  of 
ground,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames ; 
it  contains  eleven  quadrangles  and  five 
hundred  rooms  ;  and,  when  its  niches 
for  statuary  have  all  been  filled,  it 
will  contain  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  statues.  The  monuments  in  St 
Stephen's  Hall — into  which  you  pass 
from  Westminster  Hall,  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Palace,  and 
is  its  only  ancient,  and,  therefore,  its 
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most  interesting  feature — indicate, 
very  eloquently,  what  a  superb  art- 
gallery  this  will  one  day  become.  The 
statues  are  the  images  of  Seltlen, 
Hampden,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Sora- 
ers,  Walpole,  Ciiathani,  Mansfield, 
Burke,  Fox,  Pitt  and  Grattan.  Those 
of  Mansfield  antl  Grattan  present, 
perhaps,  the  most  of  character  and 
power,  making  you  feel  that  they  are 
indubitably  accurate  portraits,  and 
drawing  you  by  the  charm  of  person- 
ality. There  are  statues,  also,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  commemorative  of 
the  Georges,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Anne  ;  but  it  is  not  of  these  you  think, 
nor  of  any  local  and  every  day  object, 
when  you  stand  beneath  the  wonder- 
ful roof  of  Kichani  II.  ^^'ea^ly  eight 
hundred  years  "  their  cloudy  wings 
expand  "  above  this  fabric,  and  copi- 
ously shed  upon  it  the  fragrance  of 
old  renown.  Eichard  IT.  was  deposed 
there  ;  Cromwell  was  there  installed 
Lord  Protector  of  England  ;  John 
Fisher,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Straf- 
ford, were  there  condemned  ;  and  it 
was  there  that  the  possible,  if  not 
usual,  devotion  of  woman's  heart  was 
so  touchingly  displayed  by  her — 

**  Whoeie  faith  drew  streiifrth  from  death. 
And  prayed  her  RustHcU  up  tu  OckI,"' 

Mr.  Winter's  thoroughly  enjoyable 
book  is  made  up  from  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune ^ 
in  commemoration  of  a  delightful  ten 
weeks'  experience  in  England  and 
France,  during  the  summer  of  1877, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  volumes —  the 
Poems  of  Places* — increase  in  interest 
as  the  series  near  completion.  The 
latest  additions  to  this  charming  set 
of  little  books,  are  two  volumes  of 
poetry  which  the  great  and  minor 
singers  of  the  old  and  new  world  have 


•  Poem»  t^  Placet— iieyr  EnRUnd—edited  by 
Prof.  II.  W.  Longfellow.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Os- 
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written  about  the  rivers  and 
Itrts.  the  villages  and  towns,  i 

'  odtl  nooks  and  comers  of  the  i 
New   England.     Every  page 

'  the  fine  catholic  taste,  the  cult 
scholarly  attainments,  and  t 
judgment  of  the  editor.  B 
volumes  descriptive  of  the  pi 
other  and  older  continents  hi 
pared  the  reader,  in  a  measure 
admirable  character  of  the  se 
which  find  a  place  here.  Th 
gems  of  poesy,  choice  bits  wl 
sence  would  indeed  be  misse 
are  ]>reserved  in  these  prettj 
tions.  Nothing  is  inserted 
mere  courtesy,  or  through  thei 
of  locality.  Mr.  Longfellow  if 
critical  and  exacting,  and  hi 
contain  the  moat  exquisite  on 
thousands  of  poems  which  n 
cessarily  come  under  his  not 
the  copies  before  us  the  editc 
liberally  on  Whit  tier,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  Montgomery.  Emers 
himself,  and  less  copiously  froi 
bridge,  Cranch,  Stoddard,  . 
Saxe,  J.  T.  Fields,  Celia  : 
Story,  Dana,  O'ReiUy,  WiUis 
Ian,  Southey,  Halleck,  A] 
Rogers  and  others.  When  co 
this  series  of  poetry  will  be, 
all  doubt,  the  finest  ever  mad 

A  clever  story  comes  to 
England.  Miss  Dempster,  w 
vourably  known  to  novel-rei 
the  author  of  *  V^ra,'  *  Blue 
and  some  other  tales,  has  broi 
in  London  a  new  bit  of  ficti 
the  somewhat  picturesque 
*  Within  Sound  of  the  Sea. 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  S 
and  though  Miss  Dempster  i 
strong  in  descriptive  writing 
Black,  nor  as  dramatic  as  Sc 
as  artistic  as  George  Macdon 
has  still  much  individuality  he 
as  a  story-teller,  and  a  good 


*  WUhin  Sound  of  tlu  Sea.  By  Uie  aat 
Koaes,  2  voU.  London :  C.  Kegau  Paul  i 
York  ;  Harper  &  Bruthera.    Toronto  :  H 

linaon. 
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ncter  groaping.  The  plot 
ply  oonstructed  and,  while 
le  attempt  at  what  may  be 

writing,  there  are  general 
beauty  and  compass  in  the 
)  characters  get  on  very 
oe  or  two  incidents,  which 
I  and  realistic,  are  exceed- 
managed.  Of  course  the 
f  the  tender  passion  is  a 
tnre  in  the  narrative  which 
«ter  tells  so  well.  There 
good  situations  in  the  story, 
iveraations  are  for  the  most 
it    and  interesting.     The 

a  very  charming  young 
it  an  early  period,  gains  the 
»f  the  r^uier,  who  cannot 
ring  her  varying  fortunes 
re  than  ordinary  degree  of 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Scottish  farmer,  whose 
8  own  house  at  least,  is  law, 
dds  to  his  accomplishment 

drunk  .on  'cattle-day,'  a 
1  hatred  of  femininity  in 
tien.  He  is  a  man  of  hard 
th  manners,  and  his  disposi- 
*ough  and  unjrielding  as  his 
e's  is  mild  and  sweet-tem- 
I  is  Highland  Scotch,  and  the 
iement  in  her  nature  is  in- 
her  son  Hugh,  whose  tastes 
'  artistic.  He  detests  farm- 
aving  lived  some  years  with 
tnt  uncle,  he  receives  with 
e  the  scoldings  and  correc- 
is  father.  The  elder  Ford 
$re  is  nothing  in  his  son  be- 

young  gentleman  does  not 
low  the  plough,  and  dislikes 
ing  occupation  of  the  agri- 
.  The  result  is  that  when- 
3aple  meet,  a  quarrel  is  sure 
uid  the  powerless  wrath  of 
:pends  itself  at  the  bedside 
LSting  woman  whose  heart 
r  the  boy  for  whom  she 
the  warmest  and  strongest 
igh's  troubles  are  shared  by 
Marion,  the  heroine  of  the 
le  often  listens  to  her  mild 
id  accepts  advice  from  her 


when  his  own  breast  is  full  of  angry 
emotions  and  injured  pride.     A  tru- 
ant escapade,  a  forbidden  adventure  in 
a  boat,  an  angry  scene  at  home,  a 
blow  struck  by  an  unreasonable  and 
infuriated   parent   decides  the  boy*s 
future.     He  leaves  his  dying  mother 
and  sorrowing  sister,  and  embarks  on 
a  whaling  expedition,  mentally  resolv- 
ing never   to  return  to  Netherbyres 
again,  or  to  forgive  the  contumely  of 
his    chastisement.     He   meets    with 
many  adventures,  and  in  the   mean- 
time his  mother  dies  heart-broken  at 
his  absence.     Marion,  who  unites  the 
qualities  of  being  able  to  love  and  of 
being  loved   holds   the  balance  even 
between  the  parents,  and  often  pours 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  and  brin<^ 
peace  out  of  chaos.     Of  course  such  a 
sweet  character   would    not  remain 
long    without   admirers  and  lovers. 
Marion  is  beloved  by  two  at  the  same 
time,  a  clergyman  well  advanced  in 
years,  and  a  dashing  young  physician 
of  good  family.     She  loves  the  latter, 
and  is  beloved  in  return,  but  though 
there  is  no   actual  troth  plighted  or 
vows  exchanged,  an  '  understanding ' 
is  tacitly  arrived  at.     Money  matters 
at  length  call  the  doctor  away  from 
the   Scottish  coast,  and  in    order  to 
save  his  family  name  from  threatened 
disgrace  and  pecuniary  embarrassment 
the    young    physician   smothers   his 
passion    for    the    woman    he   really 
loves,  and  marries  his  wealthy  cousin 
at  Norwood.     Sad  hearted,  poor  Mar- 
ion Ford  bemoans  her  fate,  and  seeks 
the  bracing  climate  of  the  Highlands, 
at  the  advice  of  old  Doctor  Miller  who 
notices  the  absence  of  roses  from  her 
cheek,  and  interprets  the  paleness  of 
her   face  to  grief  for  her  mother's 
death.     She  comes  back  soon   after, 
however,  to  her  father's  roof,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  summons.     The 
Reverend  George  Esslemont  now  sees 
his  opportunity,  and  lays  siege  to  the 
citadel  of  the  maiden's   heart.     The 
love  making  between    these   two    is 
most  deliciously   described   by  Miss 
!   Demoster,  and  the  appearance  on  the 
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scene  at  an  inoportune  moment,  of  tht* 
wealthy  brt*\ver,  Mr.  Fyfe,  as  asuitur 
for  Marion's  hand,  a«l»ls  ze.st  to  the 
rather  critical  sitimtion  in  which  the 
bashful  lovers  aro  hy  force  of  cirium- 
stances  ultimately  driviTi.  Evt*rv- 
thing  is  righted  at  last,  as  it  should  be 
in  every  well  <)rganized  novel.  The 
truant  lad  rt^turns  to  his  native  heath 
with  an  American  wife  and  a  l>aby 
boy  in  her  arms.  Peace  is  m«ade  b(;- 
tween  father  and  son.  Marion  mar- 
ries the  minister  of  the  parish.  Mr. 
Fyfe,  di.sgusted,  returns  to  his  vats 
and  his  bronchitis  and  ruminates  on 
the  perversity  of  woman  and  the  folly 
of  love.  *  Oidy  in  Fisherton  the  wind 
and  waves  keep  up  the  element  of  uh- 
rest;  and  thougli  the  fishermen  may 
lounge  to-night  between  the  rows  of  ! 
the  brown  boats  that  they  have  beached 
among  the  shingle  and  all  the  waste 
and  refuse  of  the  shore,  yet  to-morrow 
they  nmst  again  breast  the  waters, 
and  toss  among  the  white  flying  foam. 
How  loud  the  Sound  of  the  Sea  is  to- 
night.' 

A  useful  little  manual  for  collectors 
is  Mr.  Frederic  Vors'  *  Bibelots  and 
Curios.'*  It  is  full  of  information  of 
a  practical  kind,  and  much  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  porcelain,  pottery, 
glass,  metal  work,  lacquer  work,  mus- 
ical instruments,  enamels,  fans,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  etc.,  may  be  had  from  a 
study  of  its  pages.  The  glossary  of 
technical  terms  is  quite  an  interesting 
feature  in  a  work  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  complete 
books  of  its  kind  known  to  bric-a-brac 
hunters  and  students. 

Who  wrote  it  ?  many  will  ask  af- 
ter turning  over  the  last  page  of 
*Signor  Monaldini's  Niece.'t  The 
story  is  one  of  the  very  best  which 


•  Bibelots  and  Curios.  By  Frkdkkic  Voas.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Torvmto  :  Hart  &  Raw- 
linson. 

i  S^gnor  Monaldini's  Mece.  'No  Name  Strles.' 
Botitou  :  Roberts  Bro».      Toronto  ;  Hart  &  Kawiin- 


•ou. 


ha.s  appeared  for  a  long  tii 
certainly  it  surpasses  all  its  p 
sors  nf  the  popular  '  No  Name 
That  ha pjiily -conceived  colic 
clever  tales  and  good  poetry 
refK'hed  its  fourteenth  volu 
publishers  have  decided  to 
the  reading  [mblic  with  a  ne 
of  the  same  cla.ss,  preserving 
prominent  features  of  the  fi 
differing  only  in  the  style  of  1 
The  opening  volume  of  the 
stalment  is  so  clever  and  bri§ 
delicious  that  one  may  well 
coiisider  the  authorship  of  a  n 
which  possesses  many  of  the 
teristics  of  Story,  Hawthori 
the  writer  of  that  charmini 
*  Kismet.'  The  scene  is  laid  i 
and  both  in  movement  and 
tion,  in  conversation  and  spi 
most  unabated  interest  is  mai 
from  the  very  beginning  to  th 
speedy  close.  The  author  is 
in  the  art  of  story-telling.  H 
tistic,  thoughtful,  aesthetic  a 
liant,  and  seems  to  have  cau 
true  spirit  of  poetry  from  a  1 
sidence  in  the  land  of  Angelo 
Dante.  If  a  'Roman  Lawy 
not  write  this  last  really  able 
bution  to  the  fiction  literature 
day,  we  are  much  mistaken, 
are  too  many  artistic  bits  of 
tive  writing,  too  many  new  a 
ginal  characterizations,  too 
sparkling  talks,  and  too  mui 
eral  excellence  and  vigour  in  tl 
to  suppose  otherwise. 

So  much  has  been  said  ab 
class  of  books  which  we  shou 
ourselves  and  allow  our  cliil< 
i-ead,  that  we  approach  advice 
kind  in  a  somewhat  unfriendl} 
No  allowance  seems  to  be  m 
difference  of  taste  and  the  hi 
thought  which  obtains  in  d 
minds,  and  in  several  instan 
know  of,  the  mentor  has  provec 
unskilful  guide  indeed  Howei 
remarks  at  this  time  do  in  i 
apply    to    the    entertaining    1 
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}  use  of  Books,'*  which 
e  out  from  the  press  of 
irtB,  Bros.,  Boston.  It  is 
id  properly  written,  and 
▼iews  in  many  notable 
)  well  worthy  of  being 
.  followed.  It  was  first 
'.  Atkinson  informs  us, 
and  it  was  read  to  a  class 
iness  men,  at  the  Boston 
3  Christian  Union.  Ad- 
been  made  to  it  since 
now  presents  quite  re- 
roportions.  The  author 
▼eral    good    suggestions, 

I  good  digestion  in  read- 
ring  it  even  more  im- 
a  a  good  head.  He  ad- 
iousness  and  recommends 
LS  much  as  possible  cram- 
7  kind.  His  remarks  on 
^nerally  in  good  taste, 
e  is  an  air  of  smartness 

to  say  cutting  things  in  a 
«,  wluch  we  wish  Mr.  At- 
iToided. 

roism  and  Broken  Bondsf 
oadian  Prize  Temperance 
rmer  by  R  Louise  Morse, 
ser  by  Felix  Max.     Both 

II  written,  and  the  inci- 
scribed  with  much  feeling 
tunatic  power. 

I  not  Dead,'t  is  a  trashy 
I  piece  of  doggerel,  which 
t  to  us,  doubtless  as  a  sort 
jnt  for  inserting  Professor 
mith's  article  on  *  Berlin 
aistan.,'  in  our  December 
ilie  author,  John  M.  Dag- 
is,  we  understand,  from 
)age,  the  perpetrator  of 
pic  or  other  lyrical  and 
3ems,'  states  in  the  ninth 
book — 


Uu  of  Books.  ALet'tiiru.     By  W'il- 
iM.     Btiitton  :  Robertri  liruM.     rttruii- 
rlitiMii. 
inn.    Broken  Bonds.    Toronto  :  T. 

^  Dead.      Ry   John  M.  Daoxall. 
■hed  by  the  Author.      New  York : 


*  In  all  her  dajt  the  never  wm  more  robust. 
To  free  a  race  by  t  narvhy  afflksted; 

To  tear  from  Riiedan  tway  or  TurViiih  lufct. 
Their  tyrant  chains,  by  England  not  dead  !  * 

and 

'  Asniling  Russians  whose  battles  make  you  Jump. 
Frantic  with  nse,  and  by  <le^tructioM  haunted  ; 
Our  pittance  for  tiie  noble  triumph. 
Would  sicken  England-  England  not  dead  T 

The  book  also  contains  some  things 
about  the  Turk  and  tlie  Briton,  and 
some  scenes  in  Cumberland,  which 
possess  about  as  much  merit  as  the 
larger  mass  of  rubbish. 

Raymonde'^'  will  delight  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  prolific  French  novelist 
Andre  Theuriet,  who  owes  his  popu- 
larity in  America  altogether  to  the 
Appletons  who  have  printed  the  major 
part  of  his  best  work  in  a  cheap  and 
attractive  shape.  The  story  is  a  good 
one:  It  is  full  of  character,  has  plenty 
of  '  go,'  and  the  descriptive  bits  are 
managed  with  great  skill  and  art 
The  inventive  powers  of  the  author 
are  admirably  brought  out,  and  the 
excessively  novel  situations  with 
which  the  book  abounds  are  quite 
striking.  The  odd  meeting  of  An- 
toine  and  the  heroine  at  the  charcoal 
burning,  is  an  experiment  in  fiction 
and  viai^  have  some  imitators.  The 
story  is  amusing  and  it  can  bj9  read 
in  one  hour  or  two. 

A  good  deal  of  nice  discrimination 
is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  works 
which  the  Messr&  Appleton,  of  New 
York,    send    out    in    their    popular 

*  Handy  Volume  Series.*  Some  twenty- 
four  numbers  have  already  appeared, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  reading- 

j  matter  is  well  maintained  in  every 
!  issue.  The  series  is  designed  to  sup- 
ply a  want  felt  for  years  by  book- 
buyers,  and  readers  who  wish  to  keep 
up  their  acquaintance  with  current 
light  literature,  and  '  short '  books  of 
travel  and  personal  exi)erieuce.  Each 
volume  is  compact,  well  printed  and 


*  Bajpnonde.    By  Ardrb  THnmiBT.    New  York 
D.  Appleton  &  Ck).    Toronto :  Hart  &  Rawlinson. 
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uniform  in  shape  and  appeamnce.  Tlie 
lettor-press    eml>races   clever    stories, 
pi(juiuit  essays,  an<l  a  go<xl  variety  of 
desultory    reading  matter.     The    last 
volume  is  a  neatly  told  tale  by  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  entitled  *  The  Disturb- 
ing Element'  *  There  is  plenty  of  love 
(^Hhe  disturbing  element'),  adventure 
and    romance    in  the  story,  and   the 
author's  method  may  be  highly  com- 
mended.    The  materials  are  slender, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  '  go '  and  action 
and   bright  colouring,  which  make  up 
for  the  almost  total   absence  of  plot 
The  idea  of  the  story  is  a  good  one, 
and  there  is  much    originality  in  its 
development       A  number  of  young 
English  girls,  studying  for  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Edinburgh  examinations, 
form    themselves   into    a   society  for 
mutual  improvement  and  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  mental   faculties.     They 
hold   many  meetings,    and   these  are 
quite   amusingly    described,    while  a 
complete  list  of  the  studies  prosecuted 
and   the   method   practised   are   also 
given.     A  German  professor  is  intro- 
duced, and  he  and  his  crippled  brother 
soon  become  important  persons  in  the 
little  drama.     Of  course  the  veteran 
novel  reader  will  be  prepared  for  what 
follows.  One  of  the  young  ladies  falls 
in  love  with  the  teacher,  and  several 
of  the  other  pupils  in  turn  form  at- 
tachments, and  the  society  and  story 
come  to  an  end  almost  at  the  same 
tima     There  are  some  spirited  bits  of 
writing  here  and  there  in  the  book, 


*  The  Disturbing  Element ;  or,  Chronicles  of  the 
Blue  Bell  Society,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yokob.  New 
York  ;  D:  Appleton  &.  Co.  Toronto  ;  Hart  &  Raw- 
liiuon. 


and  a  good  dramatic  incidei 
conceived  and  cleverly  work< 

*  Modeni  Fishers  of  Men** 
tertaining  story.  It  is  light 
and  bright,  and  while  it  is  : 
cularly  new  or  fresh,  it  will 
while  away  a  dull  hour  pleat 
ough.  There  is  the  usual  a 
love-making  and  the  usual  n 
match-making  mammas,  a  c 
son,  a  bold  young  militai 
and,  of  course,  quite  a  form 
ray  of  attractive  young  lad 
scene  is  laid  in  a  village,  i 
with  sewing  circles,  festi^ 
meetings  and  temperance  gi 
the  author  contrives  to  tell  i 
ous  and  tolerably  well  co 
tala  The  vein  of  satire,  ^ 
through  the  story,  is  quite  < 
The  f i-ailties  of  poor  humanit 
bare  by  a  remorseless  pen, 
easy  to  understand  why  sorm 
of  the  incidents  are  describe 

Hoiliculturalists  and  lov 
Flower-garden  will  find  mu 
interesting  and  instructive 
James  Vick's  handsomel} 
*  Floi-al  Guide. 't  It  ismoi 
mere  catalogue  of  names  of  ] 
seedling&  It  is  a  book  of  I: 
executed  engravings.  It  is 
of  flowers  of  every  kind.  Th 
plate  is  a  real  gem. 


♦  Modem  Fithertof  Men.  Amor 
wxes,  sccU,  and  sets  of  Chartville 
community.  New  York  :  D.  Appletc 
ronto :  Hart  dc  RawlinBon. 

t  The  Floral  Guide,    JaioM  Vkl 
New  York. 
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LAURENCE   STERNR 


BY   WALTER    T0WN8END. 


'  Be  to  his  virtues  very  kind, 
And  to  his  faulu  a  little  blind.' 


OPINIONS  differ  as  to  whether 
the  nineteenth  century  is  dis- 
Atgoished  above  the  eighteentli  for 
ft  more  earnest  and  widely  diffused  re- 
IVOQg  spirit  There  can  however  be 
i^  doubt  that  the  ministers  and  ex- 
its of  religion  in  our  day  are 
)ly  more  worthy  of  the  cause 
represent  than  were  their  prede- 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
ktely  no  longer  possible  for 
l's  sermons  to  owe  their 
to  the  fact  that  their  author 
the  author  of  Tristram 
The  clergy  of  the  present 
whether  in  England  or  the 
never  forget  the  purpose 
wiiich  they  have  dedicated  their 
"'^'i  they  are  ministers  of  religion, 
*>4  nothing  else,  and  as  a  class  they 
^7  ui^old  their  calling  by  the  ex- 
J^  they  set  of  private  virtue  and 
2^  adf-aacrifice  to  duty.  But  in 
^**tie*g  time  things  were  very  differ- 
^;  plonliflm  and  simony  were  ram- 
f^t^ttd  in  most  cases  self-interest 


rather  than  any  inward  prompting  de- 
termined a  man  in  choosing  the 
Church  as  a  profession.  Parsons  of 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  three  classes.  First,  the 
fox-hunting,  port  wine  drinking,  farm- 
ing parson  ;  the  *  Squire  rector,'  who 
would  perhaps  have  made  a  wcrthy 
country  gentleman,  but  that  he  hap- 
pened, as  ill  luck  had  it,  to  be  a  young* 
er  son,  and  was,  therefore,  driven  to 
take  the  family-living.  He  would 
read  a  marriage  or  funeral  serv^ice 
with  his  surplice  thrown  over  his  hunt- 
ing costume,  and  after  a  jovial  dinner 
with  his  brother  the  Squire,  would 
subside  under  the  table  in  comiron 
with  the  majority  of  the  guests,  with- 
out exciting  either  surprise  or  censure. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  jK>or,  humbly- 
born  curate,  without  friends  or  interest, 
whom  love  of  learning  had  drawn 
from  his  country  grammar  school  to 
the  University,  and  who  had  taken 
orders  as  the  only  means  of  providing 
himself   with    bread.      Of  this  class 
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Fielding  lias  jipvcu  us  an  iujinortal 
type  in  his  Parson  Adams;  "His 
virtue,  and  his  other  ijualilicatious,  as 
they  rendered  him  ecjual  to  his  otlicv, 
so  they  made  him  au  agreeahh'  and 
valuable  companion,  and  had  so  much 
endeai*ed  and  well  recommended  him 
to  a  bishop,  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  ho 
was  provided  with  a  handsome  income 
of  twenty- three  i>ounds  a  year  ;  which, 
however,  he  could  not  make  any  great 
figure  with,  because  he  lived  in  a  dear 
country,  and  was  a  little  encumbered 
with  a  wife  and  six  children."  Thirdly, 
there  was  tlie  dilctt.iinte  pai*son.  fond 
of  books,  }>icturcs  and  music  ;  whose 
elegant  tastes  made  iiim  despise  his 
fox-huntuig  brethren,  an<l  whose  })ol- 
ished  wit,  and  <limly  comprehended 
sarcasms  made  th(»m  tremble  before 
him  at  the  j»crio<lical  *  visitations'  of 
the  diocesiin  clerg}'.  To  this  last  class 
Laurence  Sternii  belonged.  Fielding 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  tiction,  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  reverend 
drudge,  and  in  real  life,  Sterne  affords 
an  example  no  less  complete  of  the 
reverend  triller.  Pai^son  Adams  was 
housed  and  clad  hardlv  better  than 
a  labourer,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
ways  and  usages  of  society,  but  in 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul  he  was  a 
gentleman.  Sterne  was  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  he  had  a  competence,  educated 
tastes,  an  intellect  transcendently  su- 
perior to  that  of  even  a  scholar  such 
as  Parson  Adams,  antl  a  tender  and 
feeling  heart.  But  he  abused  these 
bounteous  gifts  of  Nature  and  Fortune, 
and  although  we  may  feel  great  afflic- 
tion for  him,  we  cannot  accord  to  him 
the  name  of  gentleman,  in  its  highest 
sense,  as  unhesitatingly  as  we  do  to 
Fielding's  half-sUirved  and  threadbare 
parson. 

Laurence  Stenie,  the  son  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  November,  17L*^,  a  day  as  he 
says  *  ominous  to  my  poor  father,  who 
was,'  on  that  day,  *  with  many  other 
brave  officers,  broke,  and  sent  adrift 
into  the  wide  world.'  In  less  than  a 
year,  however,  the  exigencies  of   war 


caused  the  regiment  to  be 
rolled,  and  St(»me's  fathe 
I»anie<l  by  liis  wife  and  ch 
low(»d  its  fortunes  in  vanoi' 
of  the  globe,  until  his  death  i 
in  1 7 .'U .  La\%Tence  Sterne 
fortunatelv  for  himself.had 
rated  from  his  parents,  aft 
their  wanderings  for  ten  ; 
the  year  1723,  his  father  j 
at  school  at  Halifax,  where 
until,  to  quote  his  own  w 
(rod's  Ciire  of  me,  my  cous 
of  Elrington,  became  a  fat 
and  sent  me  to  the  L^nive: 
etc. '  Ui»on  leaving  the  T^ni' 
obtained  the  living  of  Sutto: 
uncle,  who  was  *  Prebendai 
ham,  (.^•lnon  Residentiary, 
and  Prebendai'v  of  York, 
Rise,  and  Rector  of  llor 
Riston,'  a  formidable  exam] 
pluralism  which  was  then  s£ 
foundations  of  the  Church. 
Stc'rne  married  a  young  lad' 
the  match  being  entirely  oi: 
tionon  both  sides.  It  mav  l)e 
parenthetically,  that  men  o 
stamp  of  character  invarial 
for  love,  and  almost  as  J 
make  their  wive«  miserable^ 
his  wife's  connections,  he  got 
of  Stillington,  which  he  sayi 
promised  her  *  if  she  marriec 
man  in  Yorkshire,'  and  his  i 
after  his  marriage  bestowe 
the  Prel^endary  of  York.  H< 
nearly  twenty  years  at  Suti 
dutv  both  there  and  at  S 
and  his  own  account  of  his  1 
this  long  period,  although 
eminently  characteristic.  *I 
he  says,  *  very  good  health 
painting,  fiddling,  and  shoe 
mv  amusements.'  In  1760 
up  to  London  to  superintezu 
lication  of  the  first  two  v« 
Tristram  ^handy^  which  ha 
sued  from  the  York  press  in 
ious  year.  He  left  his  wife  a 
ter  behind  him,  in  a  hired 
York,  and  this  was  the  firai 
separation  betwe^i  huBband 
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ard  life  up  to  this  period, 
the  quiet  country  parsona^, 
lay  not  have  been  happj  :  we 
le  of  the  circumstances  at- 
i,  and  still  less  of  the  charac- 
s  and  disposition  of  Mra 
>  that  we  are  hardly  qualified 
ether  she  was  likelj  to  make 
ippy.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
i  estrangements  take  place 
fe,  without  being  led  up  to 
years  of  mutual  want  of 
r  and  dwindling  of  affection, 

they  may  be  precipitated, 
rently  caused  by  subsequent 
lly  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
>rilliant  reception  in  London 
endered  intolerable  to  him 
mption  of  his    former  quiet 

it  cannot  have  changed  his 
and  it  is  but  too  likely 
ring  the  twenty  years  of 
.t  Sutton,  he  had  given  his 
ndant  cause  for  complaint 
iS  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
3  time  his  conduct  to  her  was 
id  heartless ;  he  chose  in  his 
ot  only  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
clergyman,  but  also  the  fact 
iras  a  husband  But  it  must 
forgotten  that  the  adula- 
zh.  was  so  freely  bestowed  on 
or  of  Tristram  Shandy  might 
e  turned  a  stronger  head  than 
Gray,  writing  in  June, 
f  8  :  *  Tristram  Shandy  is  still 
r  object  of  admiration — the 
irell  as  the  book.     One  is  in- 

dinner,  when  he  dines,  a 
t  befora*  Bos  well  records  that 
,  illustrating  the  hospitality 
m,  said  :  *  Nay,  sir  ,  any  man 
a  name  or  has  the  power  of 
,  will  be  generally  .invited 
.on.  The  man  Sterne,  I  am 
AS  engagements  for  three 
The  Earl    of    Falconberg 

his  gratitude  to  the  man 
nritings  had  made  his  lord- 
igh,  by  presenting  Sterne 
living  of  Cpxwould,  which 
ited  in  convenient  proximity 
1.  Such  was  the  reception  ac- 


corded to  him  by  the  great ;  flattered 
and   fawned    upon  on   all   sides,  he 
plunged  eagerly  into    the  vortex  of 
dissipation    and    pleasure.       He    re- 
mained in  London  until  the  summer 
of  1761,  totally  oblivious  of  his  wife, 
his  letters   abounding  in  descriptions 
of  court  and  fashionable  lifa    Among 
his  published  letters,  written  during 
this  year,  there  are  none  to  his  wife, 
but  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Croft, 
we   meet   with  this  passage :    '  Mrs. 
Sterne  says  her  purse  is  light :  will 
you,  dear  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  pay  her 
ten  guineas  ?  and  I  will  reckon  with 
you  when  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,'  and  in  a  postscript  to  an- 
other letter,  *  Pray,  when  you  have  read 
this,  send  the  news  to  Mrs.  Sterna '  The 
correspondence  between  husband  and 
wife  can  hardly,  therefore,  have  been 
frequent.     In  the  latter  half  of  1761, 
Sterne,  as  we  have  said,  left  London, 
and  went  to  reside  at  his  new  living 
of  Coxwould,  which  in  his  memoirs  he 
calls  *  a  sweet  retirement  in  compari- 
son of  Sutton. '    His  real  feelings  with 
regard  to  any  retirement  *  in  compari- 
son of  London,'  are  feelingly  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  towards  the  end  of  1761  :  *  I 
rejoice  you  are  in  London.     Rest  you 
there  in  peace;  here   'tis  the   deviL 
You  was  a  good  prophet     I  wish  my- 
self  back   again,  as  you  told   me   I 
should.     ^  *  *  *    o£  Lord  !  now  are 
you  going  to  Hanelagh  to-night,  and  I 
am  sitting  sorrowful  as  the  prophet 
was,  when  the  voice  cried  out  to  him 
and   said,    "  What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah  1 "  '      His    wife   and  daughter 
resided  with  him  here,  and  in  a  letter 
written  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the 
one  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
and  whose  sincerity  we  rather  doubt, 
it  being  evidently  designed -to  impress 
the  recipient  with  the  idea  of  rural 
felicity  and  perfect  contentment,  he 
says  :  *  My   Lydia  helps  to  copy  for 
me,  and  my  wife  knits,  and  listens  as 
I  read  her  chapters.'     Their  life  at 
Coxwould  can  hardly  have  been  of 
this  idyllic  nature,  and  a  passage  in 
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one  of  Sterne's  letters  foreshadows  the 
growing  desire  to  live  ajjart  from  hini, 
which  led   Ids  wife   to   8i*iz(?  the   tii-st 
reasonable  opportunity  of  se})aration. 
'  Else,'   he  says,  '  sin?  deelares   h«^rself 
happier  witliout  nie  ;   Imt   not   in  any 
anger  is  this  declaration  ina<h',  hut  in 
pure,  soher,  good  sense,  huilt  on  sound 
experience.    She  hopes  you  will  heahle 
to  strike  a  barguin   t'oi-  ni<f  bcf<»re  this 
time    twelve? month,    to    leail    :i    livar 
round    Kurope  ;  and    from    this    hope 
from  vou,  1  verilv  belit-vi*  that  vou  are 
so    high    in    her    fa  vou  i-    at    prcst'nl.' 
From  this  it   would   appear   pri>bable, 
that    Sternes   journey    to   Franc«%  in 
the  following  year  (1 7<I-),  was  brought 
about  as  nnudi  at  his  wifi's  instigation 
as  bv  his  own   d€\sir<*,  and    it   is  rven 
possible  that  Mrs.  Sterno  prompted  it, 
with  the   design    of  carrying  out   the 
separation   she   evidently   wished   for. 
Sterne  preceded    his   family  to  Paris, 
arriving   there     himself    in    January, 
1702,  and  remainnig  ah»ne  until  July, 
in  which  month  his  wife  and  daughter 
joined  him.      Tlu^    letters    written    hy 
Sterne  to  his  wife  from  Paris,  having 
reference    to    her  journey   there,  are 
moderatelv,  if  not  warndv,   atiection- 
ate,  and  it  is  evident   that   there  was, 
as  yet,  no  open  breach  between  them. 
Indeed   his  wife  seems  throughout,  to 
have  acted  with  great  foibea  ranee  and 
good  sense  ;  she  lived  with  him  until 
she  found  an   opportunity   of  escape 
without  scaiuhd,  but  tlie  opportunity 
onc(;  found,  she   showed   great   deter- 
mination in  not  letting  it  slip.      It  is 
not  even  ascertained   that  there  was 
ever  any  actual  quarrel  between  them; 
it  is  only  certain  that  Sterne  pre-ssed 
her  to  return  to  England   with   him, 
but  on  one  [)retext  or  another  she  re- 
fused, and  remained  to  superintend  the 
education  of  her  daughter  in  a  French 
convent.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Sterne 
objected   very  strenuously  to  this  ar- 
rangement ;  he  of  course  shared  his 
wife's  desire    to   avoid   scandal,  and 
he  had,  moreover,  a  genuine  wish  for 
his  daughter  to   live  with   him,   but 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  but  too  probable 


that    he    was    nither   rejoiced   thau 
gricvetl  to  be  rid  of  his  wii^..     In  hia 
lettei*s  he  thus  i-efers  to  tlie  separation: 
'  My    wife  returns  to  Toulou^ie,  and 
pur[)oses  to  s{K?nd  the  summer  at  Bag- 
nieres.      I,   o\\   tlie  contrary,  go  aud 
visit  mv  wife,  the  church  in  Yorkshire. 
We   all    live  the  longer,  at  least  the 
ha])pier,   for  having  things  our  own 
way.      Tliis    is  my  conjugal  maxim.' 
And  again  :  *  I  told  Mrs.  Sterue  that 
1  should    set    out   for    England  very 
soon  ;  but  as  she  chooses  to  remain  in 
France  for  two  or  three  yeai-s,  I  buve 
no  i^bjection,   excej)t  that  I  wish  m 
girl  in    England.'     Doubtless,  Sterne 
in  his  heai-t  did  not  feel  any  great  sor- 
row  at    the    ix^moval  of    a   restraint 
which  h'ft  him  free  to  indulge  to  the 
full  his  predilections  for  sentimental 
inti-igues,  and  Platonic  friendships  It 
is  melancholv  to  reflect  on  such  au end 
to  a  union  which  had  last^^d  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  which  was  inspired 
at  the  outset  by  true  affection  od  both 
sides.        As    we    have    said    hardly 
enough  is  known    of   Sterne's  earlier 
married  life  to  aj>portion  accurately 
the  blame  of  this  unhappy  estraug^ 
ment  :  but  from  what    we  do  know 
of  his  later  life,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  Thackeray  summed  up  the  case 
justly  when  he  said:   *  Whether  hus- 
band or  wife  had  most  of  the  paticn^f 
(run    an  ye    may    be    uncertain;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  which  needed 
it  most' 

The  world  has  always  been  lenient 
to  sinners  of  Sterne's  type.  The  man 
who  is  described  as  *  no  man's  eneni? 
excej)t  his  own,'  generally  contrives 
to  be  the  most  deadly  enemy  to  all 
who  love  or  tnist  him,  but  he  almost 
universally  meets  with  pity  and  sym- 
pathy rather  than  with  aversion.  I* 
is  only  when  a  man  dares,  like  ShelleVj 
to  sin  in  a  thoroughly  unconventional 
and  unfashionable  manner,  that  the 
world  discovers  that  his  sin  is  of  * 
deep  a  dye  as  to  be  past  all  foi^^*^ 
ness.  Sterne's  faults  and  follies  were 
eminently  fashionable  ;  they  were  re- 
garded   in    his  own  day  as  htf^J 
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17,  and  haye  since  met 
mpromising  condemnation 
itioa  Thackeray,  however, 
aevere  to  his  brother  hu- 
aevere  indeed  that  his  jiidg- 
nachof  its  force ;  he  errs  in 
arshnees  as  much  as  other 
ccessive  leniency.      To  call 

of  Uncle  Toby   '  a  feeble 

coward,*  -a  leering  satyr,* 
ir  beyond  the  bounds,  not 
srous,  but  of  just,  criticism, 
^keray's  mission,  however, 
lionable  vice,  and  in  his 
oid  all  appearance  of  con- 
particular  class  of  sin  of 
le  was  guilty,  he  abandoned 
if  that  tender-hearted  and 
ite  charity,  which  should 
st  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
^ment  on  a  fellow-man. 
ling  than  all  Thackeray's 
I  is  the  unconscious  con- 
^ntained  in  a  remark  of 
Sterne's  valet,  concerning 
Jtambre,  mentioned  in  The 
Journey,  *  It  was  cer- 
j^  said  I^  Fleur,  '  she  was 
id  so  petite,^  This  little 
lying  as  it  does  all  the  con- 
df   such   acts    of    wicked 

have  made  its  way  to  the 
eirt  of  Sterne  himself  more 
the  most  bitter  denuncia- 
ere  moralists.  When  an 
h  as  Sterne  is  brought  to 

receive  the  judgment  of 
)  is  entitled  to  the  utmost 
id  mercy  which  it  is  with- 
r  of  the  court  to  bestow, 
indeed,  his  recommenda- 
ercy  with  him.  Uncle 
ral  Trim,  the  dying  lieu- 

the  desolate  Maria,  all 
Q — ^nay,  even  the  impris- 
g  beats  his  wings  against 
iften  the  hearts  of  Sterne's 
e  who  by  innocent  mirth 
i  countless  weary  hours, 
iT  pathos  caused  many  a 
r  to  -flow,  has  a  right  to 
1  the  spirit  of  the  most 
re    charity.       His  frank 


and  open  plea  of  guilty,  and  the  con- 
fiding manner  in  which  he  casts  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court, 
should  also  count  something  in  his  fa- 
vour. Let  us  then,  in  jud^ng  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  give  the  utmost  weight 
to  all  there  was  in  him  of  good,  and  if 
we  must  finally  condemn,  let  us  con- 
demn with  pitying  and  affectionate 
sorrow,  and  not  with  harsh  reviling 
and  unrelenting  scorn. 

Sentimentalism  (neither  sentiment 
nor  sentimentality  would  exactly  ex- 
press my  meaning)  has  a  considerable 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  curious 
influence  upon  the  feelings  and  actions 
of  mankind.       It  makes  men  some- 
times absurd,  often  illogical,  and  still 
more  often  unjust     The  man  whose 
eyes  are  as  dry  as  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara to  the  real  griefs  and  troubles  of 
life,  will  shed  a  tear  over  the  sorrows 
of  the  heroine  of  a  rubbishing  novel ; 
the  man  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by 
his  office  counter,  and  whose  heart  is 
as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  to  the 
misery  he  meets  with  every  day  of 
his  life,  feels  himself  great  with  heroic 
aspirations,  and  glowing  with  generous 
impulses,  as  he  witnesses  the  perform- 
ance of  some  second-rate  actor.     A 
startling  murder    committed    in  the 
next  street,  or  an  accident  near  home, 
involving  a  comparatively  small  loss 
of  life,  excites  deeper  pity  and  com- 
miseration  than  a  distant  battle  in 
which  the  slain  are  counted  by  thou- 
sands, or  a  still  more  distant  famine 
whose  victims  are  computed  by  mil- 
liona     All  this  is  doubtless  illogical 
and   weak,  but  it  is  human  nature ; 
and   the  sentimentalism  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  these  incongruous  emo> 
tions  and  disproportionate  sympathies, 
is  foremost  among  the  traits  in  human 
character    which    render   life    better 
worth  living.  Sterne  possessed  this  sen- 
timentalism in  an  exaggerated  degree. 
It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  severe 
censure  upon  him,  that  he  could  weep 
in  public  over  an  imprisoned  starling 
or  a  dead  ass,  but  could  not  regulate 
his  private  life  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
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pain   to  tho8(*   who    wovv  <learest     to 
him.   Such  censure,  it'  not  iingonorous,  is 
at  least  beside  th«'  ijuestion.      Steine's 
feelings   and  emotions  were  <renuine, 
and  that  he  was  capaMo  of  tln-ni  should 
rather  lessen  than   increase  the  hhime 
that  attaches   to  liis   faults.     Tha<k- 
erav  treats  this  side  of  Sterne's  rhar- 
acter  as  though    it   nicrely  applied  to 
his  artistic    conce}>tions.    tellin;^'  the 
following    story     in     illustration     of 
it  : — *  Some   time  since  1    was  in   the 
company  of  a    Kreiich  actnr,   who  l>e- 
tran  after  dinner,  and  at   hi^s  own   re- 
(juest,  to  sing  Krencli  songs  of  tln^  soi*t 
called  des  chansons  <fri citisftt jfii\*\  wliich 
he   j)erformed    admirably   and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most   pei-sons  present. 
Having  finished  th(»se,  lie  commenced 
a  sentimental  ballad:  it  was  so  charm- 
ingly sung,  that  it  touched  all  pei*sons 
present,  and  especially  the  singer  him- 
self, whose  voice  tremble<l,  whose  eyes 
filled    witli    emotion,    and    who    was 
snivelling  and  weeping  (piite  genuine 
tears  bv  the  time  his  own  dittv   was 
o'/er.      I  suppose  Sterne  ha<l  this  ar- 
tistical  sensibility  I '     All   this   is  un- 
deniably true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  Sterne's 
sensibilitv  was  of  this  soi-t ;  but  Thack- 
eray's  description  of   it  falls  so  short, 
of  the   whole    truth,  that    it  is    per- 
haps more  misleading  than  falsehood. 
Sterne's   sensibility   was  not    merely, 
nor  even  chieily,  '  ailistical.'     It  dis- 
played itself  not  alone  in  his  writings 
but  in  his  actions ;  it  resulted  from  his 
tender  emotional  nature,  which  could 
not  witness  or  think  of  distress  or  suf- 
feiing,  without  a  reflex  being  shed — 
transient  perhaps,  but  still  undoubted- 
Iv  sincere — on  his  own  heart    Thack- 
eray  would   possibly   have  called  the 
sensibility  displayed  in  Sterne's  aflfect- 
ing   account    of    the    forlorn    Maria, 
merely  *  ailistical. '     Let  us  see  how 
La  Fleur,  who  witnessed   the  actual 
transaction,  related  it,  as  quoted  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.       *  When  we  came 
up  to  her,'  said   La  Fleur,  *  sh(5  was 
grovelling  in  the  road  like  an  infant, 
and  throwing  tlie  dust  upon  her  head 
— and    yet   few   were    mor,^    lovely. 


I"|M)n  Sterne's  accosting  her  witht^n- 
dt»rness,  an<l  nii.sing  her  in  hisarmSjShe 
collected   herself,  and  resumes!  some 
composun»  -  tohl   him  her  tale  of  mis- 
eiy  and   wept   upon   his  breast    My 
master  sol>l>etl  aloud.      I  saw  her  gent- 
ly  <lisengage  herself  from  his  arms, 
and  she  sung  him  the  service* of  the 
Vir<;in  ;  my  poor  master  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  walked  by 
lier  side    to    the    cottage   where  she 
livcil  ;  there  ho  talked  earnestly  to  the 
old    woman.       Every    day    while  we 
staved  there  I  carrie<l  them  meat  and 
drink  from  the  hotel,  and  when  we 
departed   from  Moulines,  my  lUHSter 
left  his  V>lessings  and  some  money  with 
the  mother.      How  much  I  know  not 
— he  always  gave  more  than  he  could 
ailbrd.'     Such    actions   as   these  are 
prom]>t(Hl  by   something  higher  than 
'  artistical  sensibilitv.'     Yet  another 
testimony  from  La  Fleur  to  Sterne 8 
softness  of  heart,  and  overwhelming 
desire  to  relieve  distress.     His  remit- 
tiinces  were  fre<iuently  irregular, owing 
t^)  war,  and  he  had  not  calculated  for 
the  frequent  demands  upon  his  charity. 
*  At  many  of  our  stages   my  master 
has  turned  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes — "  These  poor  j>eople  oppress  me, 
La  Fleur ;  how-  shall  I  relieve  themi 
It  is  often  the  case  that  those  who 
can  least  bear  to  witness  the  sufferings 
of  others,  are  themselves  among  the 
weakest  in  resisting  temptation.    E^* 
treme  sensibility  almost  implies  weak- 
ness, and  Sterne  was  bv  no  means  an 
exception  to  the  rule.     He  has  nun* 
self  confided  to  us,  with  a  candour  we 
cannot   commend,   some  of  his  fl^g" 
rant  derelictions    from   the  paths  of 
decency  and  morality.     To  his  crimin* 
ality  in  this  direction  it  is  not  necefr 
sary  to  make  any  further  reference 
beyond  saying  that  nothing  we  W^ 
written    must   be    considered   as  «*" 
tempting  to  palliate  or  soften  down 
the  heartlessness    and  folly  of  snc" 
acts.       When   we    consider  hi«  ag*» 
his   profession,  and  his    family  ti^ 
we  find  it  hard,   in  reading  certain 
passages  in  The  Senthnental  Jwr^ 
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I  feeling  both  diflgust  and 
w  But  acts  of  confessed 
fc}r  should  be  separated  from 
rhich  nothing  beyond  folly 
1.  One  of  the  heaviest  in- 
I  against  Sterne,  and  the 
h  is  the  most  frequently 
;ainst  him,  is  based  upon 
>ns  with  Mra  Eliza  Draper. 

who  was  the  wife  of  Daniel 
\  gentleman  holding  an  im- 
osition  in  Bombay,  had  been 
\  to  leave  India  on  account  of- 
h,  and  during  her  stay  in 
she  accidentally  made  the 
Ace  of  Sterne.  One  of  those 
i  sentimental  friendships,  to 
erly  men  of  Sterne's  type  are 

sprang  up  between  them. 

known  of  the  facts  of  the 
almost  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
ainst  Sterne  consists  in  his 
!rs  to  the  lady.  These  are 
y  foolish  and  contemptible, 
certainly  do  not  by  any  means 
it  the  intercourse  ever  pro- 
eyond  the  verge  of  folly, 
sentimentality,  with  an  ad- 
\i  pretended  piety  can  never 
sant  reading,  and  these  let- 
ufficiently  offensive  without 
;hem  worse  by  presuming 
iteme's  acquaintance  with 
per  was  short  \  she  rejoined 
nd  in  India,  knd  most  of  the 
letters  to  her  have  reference 
approaching  separation.     It 

severely  commented  upon, 
le,  at  precisely  the  same  time 
s  en^iged  in  this  precious 
dence,  wrote  the  most  charm- 
imply  affectionate  letters  to 
titer  Lydia.  Certainly  the 
>thario,  and  the  tenderlv  soli- 
her  are  not  character  that 
)  weU,  when  placed  in  such 
ctapoeition.  Defenders  of 
re  urged  that  a  vain  and  silly 
ach  as  Mra  Draper  undoubt- 
will  often  attach  herself  to  a 
an  like  Sterne,  and  force  him 
er  folly.  The  letters  do  not 
bis  view ;  the  wiiter  evident- 


ly entered  con  amore  into  the  ridicu- 
lous intrigue,  and  was  probably  much 
more  genuinely  interested  in  it  than 
Mra  Draper  herself,  who  soon  forgot 
her  *  loving  Brahmin,'  and  proved  by 
her  subsequent  life  that,  as  she  grew 
older,  she  improved  neither  in  morals 
nor  in  wisdom. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
perusal  of  these,  and  other  perhaps 
still  more  odious  letters,  and  read 
Sterne's  correspondence  with  his 
daughter  Lydia.  Sere  the  genuinely 
affectionate  man  is  invariably  seen  at 
his  best  When  his  thoughts  turned 
to  the  one  being  on  earth  whom  he 
loved  with  a  pure  and  passionate  ten- 
derness, he  cast  off  from  his  heart  the 
crust  of  selfishness  and  self-indulgence, 
and  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  sim- 
ple, true,  and  loving  father.  *  You 
have  enough  to  do,'  he  says,  *  for  I 
have  also  sent  you  a  guitar  ;  and  as 
you  have  no  genius  for  drawing, 
(though  you  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  it),  pray  waste  not  your  time 
about  it.  Remember  to  write  to  me 
as  to  a  friend — in  short,  whatever 
comes  into  your  little  head,  and  then 
it  will  be  natural.'  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  he  says,  *  I  have  great  offers 

too  in  Ireland — the  Bishops  of  C 

and  R are  both  my  friends  ;  but 

I  have  rejected  every  proposal  unless 
Mra  S.  and  my  Lydia  could  accom- 
pany me  thither.  I  live  for  the  sake 
of  my  girl,  and  with  her  sweet,  light 
burthen  in  my  arms,  I  could  get  up 
fast  the  hill  of  preferment,  if  I  choose 
it ;  but  without  my  Lydia,  if  a  mitre 
was  offered  me,  it  would  sit  uneasy 
upon  my  brow.'  Even  Thackeray  ad- 
mits that  all  his  letters  to  his  daughter 
are  *  artless,  kind,  affectionate  and  not 
sentimental,'  and  there  are  among  his 
letters  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  was 
really  attached,  many  concerning 
which  the  same  might  bo  said.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  1764  that 
Sterne  returned  from  his  journey  to 
France,  le<iving  his  wife  and  daughter 
behind  him.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures 
and  excitement  of  his  life,  he  never 
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abandoned  the  desire  to  regain  his 
daughter  for  a  companion  for  his 
declining  years.  In  17f)G  his  hi-alth 
was  so  precarious  that  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  try  the  etlect  of  tli(i  I'limate 
of  Italy.  T^pon  his  return,  in  the 
same  year,  he  visite«i  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  tried  to  persua<h»  th«-m 
to  accompany  him  to  Hngland.  His 
mention  of  this  meeting  with  his  wife 
is  very  characteristic  of  their  relations : 

*  Poor  woman  I  she  was  verv  cordial, 
etc.,  and  begs  to  stay  anoth(-r  year  or 
80.'  Of  his  daughter  h«'  savs,  '  Mv 
Lydia  pleases  me  much  ;  I  fouml  her 
greatly  improved  in  everything  I 
wished  her.'  lie  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  endeavoui-s  to  bring  tlicm  back 
with  him,  but  in  (.)ctober,  17*>7,  his 
wife  yielded  to  his  solicitations,  an<l 
the  pair  joined  him  at  Coxwould.  It 
would  a]>pear  from  Sterne's  letters, 
that  his  wife  <listinctly  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  this  was  merely  a 
visit,  and  not  a  permanent  resump- 
tion of  their  relations  as  man  and 
wife.      In  writing;  of  Lvdia,  he  savs  : 

*  She  is  all  Heaven  could  give  nu' in 
a  daught(?r,  but  like  other  blessings 
not  given,  but  lent  ;  for  her  uu)ther 
loves  France,  and  this  dear  ])art  of  me 
must  be  torn  from  mv  arms  to  follow 
her  mother.'  Perhaps  if  Mrs.  Sterne 
had  known  how  short  a  time  remained 
to  the  unhappy  Yorick,  during  which 
the  ministrations  of  either  wife  or 
daughter  could  avail,  she  would  have 
been  less  unrelenting.  We  should  feel 
more  inclined  to  blame  her  [)ersistency, 
however,  if  we  did  not  know  that  six 
months  had  barely  elapsed  since  Sterne 
had  closed  his  correspondence  with 
Mra  Draper.  It  must  have  been 
shoi'tly  after  their  arrival,  that  Sterne 
wrote  the  shortand  incom]>lete  memoir 
of  his  life,  to  which  he  appended  the 
remark — *  I  have  set  down  these  parti- 
culars relating  to  my  family  and  self, 
for  my  Lydia,  in  case  hereafter  she 
might  have  a  curiosity,  or  a  kinder  mo- 
tive to  know  them.'  The  desire  to 
leave  this  record  of  himself  for  his 
daughter  was   perhaps  prouipted   by 


something  like  a  prophetic  instinct  of 
his  approaching  end  ;  and  this  renders 
it  the  moi^  melancholy  that  he  mak« 
no  atf«»ctionate  i-eference  to  his  witV,  in 
what  he  designed  to  l»e  his  last  wordi 
U>  his  daughter.  He  concludes  thus: 
*  She  jukI  yourself  are  at  length  come, 
and  1  have  had  the  inexpressible  joy 
of  seeing  my  girl  eveiything  I  wished 
her.*  It  was  im[)OS8ible,  however, tor 
him  to  j)raise  the  daughter  so  bighlj 
witliout  at  the  same  time  ]>assing  an 
unconscious  encomium  upon  the  mother 
whose  trauiing  had  made  her  what  she 
was. 

In  the  last  week  of  17G7,  Sterne 
went  up  to  London  to  watch  ThS^Ti^- 
tinuiital  Journeif  through  the  ])resF. 
He  was  (iven  then  in  a  very  feeble 
state  of  health,  having  just  recovered 
from  an  illness  which,  as  he  says,  'had 
worn  him  to  a  shallow  ;'  indeed,  wri- 
ting.in  the  last  week  of  I)e<,-emlw?r,  he 
savs  the  fever  had  onlv  just  left  him, 

•r  ft  «' 

but  that  he  purposes  starting  for  1-on- 
'  don  almost  directly.  A  journey  un- 
dertak(*n  at  such  a  time,  bv  a  Vi\^ 
whose  constitution,  never  veiT  robust, 
had  }>een  seriously  un<lennineil  by 
gaiety  and  excitement,  could  only 
have  been  rendered  innocuou.s  by  the 
utmost  precautioiL  Sterne— true  to 
■  his  (careless,  unthinking  nature — when 
once  he  found  himself  in  Im  l>eloved 
London,  went  about  and  visited  as 
though  he  had  been  in  the  best  of 
health.  The  inevitable  consequence 
:  ensued.  On  the  20th  Febniaiy, 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  in  a  sim- 
ple, loving  letter  to  his  daughter,  he 
says  : — *  This  vile  influenza— be  not 
alarmed,  1  think  I  shall  get  the  bet- 
i  ter  of  it,  and  shall  be  with  you  l)Otli 
-■  the  first  of  May;  and  if  I  escape, 
'twill  not  be  for  a  long  period,  "^1 
child,  unless  a  quiet  retreat  and  p«*^ 
of  mind  can  restore  me.'  He  ^^ 
then  almost  within  sight  of  a  quiettf 
retreat  than  any  this  world  can  oflei"* 
His  hoj)es  of  recovery  proved  delO' 
sive,  and  he  rapidly  grew  worse ;  ^^^ 
the  near  approach  of  death  did  o^ 
unman  him,  nor  render  him  forgctnu 
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Eed  daughter.  Ten  days 
eath  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
^  a  letter  which  shows  at 
^us  resignation  with  re- 
own  fate,  and  anxious  soli- 

his  (laughter's  future. 
[  have  not  many  days  or 
'&....  Mj  spirits 
;is  a  bad  omen.  Do  not 
ear  lady,  your  tears  are  too 
shed  for  me.  ...  If 
ih  the  remembrance  of  me 
the  follies  which  you  so 
emned — which  my  hetrb, 
id,  betrayed  me  into/  and 
iple  language,  he  commends 
tr  to  her  care,  should  sbe 
',  parentless.  He  had  ex- 
ish  to  die  in  an  inn,  and 
3t  offices  performed  for  him 
s,  who  would  be  paid  for 
ses,  and  the  irony  of  fate 
J  desire  to  the  very  letter. 

illness  he  had  received 
visits  of  friends  and  ac- 
I ;  in  his  last  letter  to  his 
le  pathetically  says  : — *  I 
lona  The  kindness  of  my 
ever  the  same.  /  wish, 
id  thee  to  nurse  me  ;  hut  I 
that.'  But  his  deathbed 
f  ; — in  a  room  of  a  London 
ise,  with  no  gentle  hand  to 
pillow,  no  pitying  ear  to 
yring  words,  with  no  one  to 
nd  him  save  a  sordid  hired 


wonutn's  nursing,  and  dearth  of  wo- 

'  many  friends,  the  creator 
^oby,  breathed  his  last.  In 
se  his  death  was  not  prema- 
light  have  satd  with  Mac- 


'*d  long  enough ;  mj  wav  of  life 
ito  the  tere,  the  yelluw  leaf  ; 
which  «hould  accompany  old  age, 
r,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  look  to  have.* 


character  was  a  medley  in 
good  was  so  inextricably 
Ui  the  evil  that  it  is  hardly 


possible  to  separate  them,  and  pass  a 
rigid  and  exact  judgment  on  the  man. 
His  tender-hearted  charity  was  no 
unmixed  good  ;  it  led  him  into  extras 
vagance ;  he  was  generous  first  and 
just  afterwards,  and  he  gave  away 
money  half  to  relieve  the  personal  dis- 
tress which  the  sight  of  misery  caused 
him,  and  half  from  a  higher  and  hol- 
ier motive.  The  oj^en-handed  gener- 
osity which  caused  him,  in  perfect 
truth,  to  say  that  while  he  had  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world,  nine[»ence  of  it  was 
for  those  he  loved,  itself  led  him  into 
en-or.  The  sums  which  he  expended 
on  himself  and  others  would,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  better  employed  to 
provide  for  the  widow  and  daughter 
whom  bis  prodigality  left  destitute 
and  dependent  on  strangera  The  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  tendemesF| 
which  produced  the  story  of  Le  Fevre, 
degenerated  too  frequently,  in  his  ac^ 
tual  life,  into  mawkish  sentimentality; 
and  he  al  used  his  affectionate  and 
loving  dis))08ition  by  making  it  the 
excuse  for  criminalities  for  which  his 
weakness  alone  was  answerable.  It 
is  true  that  he  always  had  a  pitying 
tear  for  misfortune,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  his  tears  lay  so  near  the  surface, 
that  the  subject  of  them  was  often  for- 
gotten before  they  were  dry  upon  his 
cheek.  Sterne  can  lay  no  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  perfect  knight  and 
Christian  gentleman,  but  his  faults 
were  faults  of  weakness,  not  of  base- 
ness ;  and  if  we  must  visit  him  with 
censure,  not  unmixed  with  contempt, 
we  can  still  regard  him  certainly  with- 
out repubion,  and  perhaps  even  with 
affection. 

Before  discussing  Tristram  Shandy 
and  The  Se^iti mental  Journey^  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  refer  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  which  has  been  made  and 
fully  sustained,  against  their  author. 
There  is  hardly  in  the  whole  of  liter- 
ature an  instance  of  such  daring  and 
wholesale  rcbbery  as  Sterne  practised, 
certainly  nothing  approaching  to  it  on 
I  the  part  of  any  other  writer  of  equal 
i  genius    and    fame.       He   stole  from 
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French  as  well  as  English  sources, 
from  Bishop  Hall,  Dr.  Downe,  but 
above  all  from  Burton.  Somt'tirnes 
he  would  convert  the  quaint  i»ld 
phraueology  of  the  A/uitotUf/  of  Mrhin- 
cholij  into  a  thoroughly  Sliandoan 
form,  but  more  often  he  would  not 
even  l>e  at  this  ti-ouljle.  He  filched 
whole  passages,  merely  inverting  the 
words,  or  slightly  alt4»ring  or  adding 
to  them.  Most  of  the  curious  erudi- 
tion displayed  in  TrUtram  Slmmiif,  is 
the  result  of  Sterne's  indefatigable 
exploration  of  neglected  or  forgotten 
authors,  and  is  rej)roduce<l  from  them 
at  second  hand.  It  is  evidc^nt  that 
the  chief  use  of  ro]»l)erv  of  this  kind 
wouhl  be  to  furni.sh  hiiu  merely  with 
the  '  padding,'  or  with  the  embel- 
lishment of  his  works,  and  if  he  ha<l 
had  the  honestv  to  make  some  sort  of 
acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness 
tp  otliei*s,  his  plagiarism  in  this  res}>ect, 
would  l>e  no  serious  dis[)aragement 
to  his  reputiition.  But  a  far  more 
serious  charge  is,  that  the  whole  plan 
and  outward  shape  of  his  great  work 
is  a  direct  imitation  of  Rabelais.  The 
manifold  digressions,  the  whimsiiMl 
and  abrupt  transitions,  the  tlroll  use 
of  peilantic  lejirning,  are  all  coj)ied 
from  the  great  humourist  :  in  one  or 
two  instances  even,  Sterne  goes  so  far 
as  to  adopt  the  [>eculiarly  Rabelaisian 
manner  of  making  ludicrous  cata- 
logues—as for  in.stance,  the  list  of 
shoes  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  Triatram  SJutmlff. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  in 
its  broader  as[)ects  the  humour  of 
Sterne  was  akin  to  that  of  Rabelais, 
and  if  he  had  not  attempted  any  imi- 
tation, if  indeed  he  had  never  read  a 
line  of  Rabelais,  there  must  still  have 
been  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  Southey  shrewtlly  says 
in  The  Doctor,  that  every  man  has 
something  of  the  *  Pantagruelian' 
spirit,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  degree  and  of  difference  in  the  man- 
ner of  displaying  it  Certainly,  no 
man  ever  possessed  it  to  such  an  abun- 
dant extent  as  Sterne  ;  the  misfortune 


is  that  he  should  have  c 
play  it  V)y  imitating  the 
an(l  civator  of  Pantagrue 
uf  allowing  it  to  find  a 
original  vent.  Stemo  has: 
chargc*<l  with  imitating  Ce 
hei-e  the  resemblance  is  r 
neither  forced  nor  ac<|ui 
the  finer  touches  of  1 
Sterne  was  without  effort 
out  any  necessity  of  in 
counterpart  of  Cervantes, 
freely  from  Don  Quixote, ; 
judging  by  his  rule  in  caa 
undoubtedly  borrowed,  w 
to  prove  that  he  "was  not 
any  attempt  at  imitation, 
vt>kes  *  the  gentle  spirit 
humour,  who  ei-st  didst 
easy  pen  of  his  beloved  Cei 
is  more  than  possible  tha 
rous,  and  childishly  ecce 
Tol>y  was  suggested  to 
Quixote,  andCor|HjralTrii 
l^anza  (although  the  laj 
siivours  of  insult  to  the  mt 
worthy  Corporal) :  but  ever 
it  would  not  detract  a  whi 
originality.  The  charges  a§ 
may  then  be  briefly  sui 
follows  :  He  stole  from  i 
authors ;  he  imitated  Rab 
nisembled  Cervantea  Tt 
siitions  liis  most  ardent  ad^ 
be  compelled  to  plead 
would  lely  for  his  defem 
fact  that  where  Sterne 
weakest  ;  where  he  is  or 
strongest  If  the  philoso] 
tions  and  curious  lore  ^ 
I)ropriated  from  others  w« 
from  his  works,  the  rea 
part  of  him  would  not  on 
tact,  but  would  be  8tren| 
inn)rove(L  Sterne's  real 
I)ower  lay  in  the  Shakef 
stinct  which  he  applied  to 
tion  of  character ;  and  tl 
which  he  plays  upon  our< 
excites  our  laughter,  is  de 
this,  and  not  by  either  his 
imitations.  He  seized  uf 
fact,  but  one  that  was  hard 
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z.:  that  eyery  man,  consci- 
mconaciotuily,  has  a  hnmoor- 
» his  nature,  and  heillustrated 
>  actions  and  speeches  of  char- 
w  in  number  certainly,  but 
x>n8istenc7,charm  and  lifelike 
sed  not  yidd  the  palm  to  the 
of  even  the  greatest  masters 
He  sometimes  used  what 
u  in  the  case  of  the  elder 
ks  a  help  in  illustrating  pecu- 
f  character;  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  originality  of  his 
in  their  entirety.  Even 
lost  exquisitely  pathetic  and 
passages  are  evolved  from,  or 
ect  bearing  upon,  the  humor- 
centric  element  in  human  na- 
8  intense  appreciation  of  this, 
larvellous  manner  in  which 
unicated  it  to  others,  make 
great  and  aholutely  original 
t ;  liis  tenderly  sensitive  spirit 
range  of  sympathies  render 
*eat  and  absoluteli/  original 
pathoa  If  this  be  conceded, 
plagiarism  can  only  reflect 
honesty  as  a  man,  and  not 
fame  as  a  writer.* 
is  one  of  the  very  few  great 
ho  reached  middle  age  with- 
ig  any  attempt  at  authorship, 
forty  sixth  year  he  published 
except  two  sermons,  and 
uddenly  surprised  the  world 
d  fame  at  one  bound,  with 
Shandy,  The  genesis  of  this 
1  the  accident  which  first  re- 
Steme  himself  his  great  and 
powers,  are  traceable  to  a 
sial  pamphlet  written  by  him, 
of  a  brother  clergyman,  in 
year  before  the  first  two 
of    Tristram   Shandy   were 


question  of  the  morality  of  Sterne's 
»  have  uot  entered  ;  but  it  should  be 
in  ejctenuation  that  he,  a  bom  writer 
T,  bad  been  for  twenty  years  reading 
id  writing  not  at  all,  NO  that  he  filled  his 
Jier  meiTit  ideas,  without  at  the  same 
Iff  that  habit  of  separating  them  from 
ch  can  only  come  from  early  and  cun- 
■  as  a  writer.  This  excuse  does  not,  of 
the  whole  ground,  but  it  may  partiaJly 
he  extent  and  apparent  shuuelcssnesi 
fmdationa. 


published.  Into  the  facts  of  this  long 
foi^tten  ecclesiastical  dispute,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  ;  Sterne's  satire 
so  terrified  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed,  that  they  conceded  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute  on  the  sole  stipula- 
tion that  the  pamphlet  should  not  be 
made  public.  Accordingly  for  twenty 
years  it  remained  in  obscurity,  and  it 
would  never  have  been  unearthed,  had 
it  not  possessed  an  interest  as  the 
germ  from  which  sprung  works  which 
have  delighted  successive  generationa 
Tristram  Shandy  occupied  Sterne  for 
eight  years,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  plan  of  the  work  which  would 
have  prevented  it  from  occupying  hink 
for  as  many  more,  had  he  lived,  and 
had  the  public  interest  in  TriMram 
continued  unabated.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  Sterne  would 
have  prolonged  it  to  any  great  extent, 
as  the  last  volume,  although  written 
with  undiminished  vigour  and  charm, 
had  produced  unmistakable  signs  of 
weariness  from  critics  and  readers.  A 
work,  designed  with  so  little  real  plan, 
can  scarcely  be  called  incomplete  or 
fragmentary,  although  it  may  stop 
short  of  the  end  originally  designed 
for  it  by  its  author  ;  and  it  is  in  any 
case  fortunate,  that  Tiistram  Sluindy 
was  brought  to  a  close  before  Sterne 
had  lost  his  original  zest  for  the 
subject. 

The  well-known  coarseness  and  in- 
delicacy of  many  parts  of  Tristram 
Shandy  have  always  militated  against 
its  )K>pularity,  and  have  in  our  own 
day  rendered  it  tabu  to  all  but  those  in 
whom  genuine  love  of  wit  and  humour 
conquer  prudery,  and  who  feel  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  touch  pitch 
without  being  defiled.  Of  course  the 
universal  excuse  for  the  indecency  of 
writers  of  the  seventeenth,  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteentli,  centuries,  ap- 
plies to  Sterne,  viz.,  that  the  custom 
of  the  age  allowed  a  degree  of  license 
incomprehensible  to  us.  We  have  al- 
ready quoted  one  of  Sterne's  letters,  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  reading, 
the  manuscript  of  Tristram  Shandy  to- 
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his  wife,  and  using  his  dau«4htor  as  his 
amanuensis,  and  he  discusses  tlie  work 
freely  in  nianv  ntlier  li-ttcrs  to  fiMnale 
friends.  These  facU  ahme  would 
show  that,  during  his  litVtiin«'  ath-ast, 
neither  he  nor  his  readei-s  thought  that 
he  had  seriously  transgn'KstMl  what 
were  then  the  canons  of  literary  pro- 
priety. Altliougli  these  considerations 
may  prevent  us  from  hlaming  Sterne 
too  severely,  they  are  ohvinuslv  he- 
side  the  question  of  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  Triiitriim  Shnnhi  for  reading 
in  the  ninet(M.'nth  century.  We  need 
something  more  than  the  m<-re  know- 
ledge that  a  hundred  years  ago  such 
tilings  were  tolerateil,  to  induie  us  to 
tolerate  them.  <  )ur  forefathers  may 
have  been  use<I  to  i)ick  the  jewc^ls  of 
wit  from  the  mire  of  grossness,  hut 
the  trenchant  (iu(\stion  for  us  to  <le- 
cide  is,  whether  the  jewels  ar«^  of 
such  exceeding  hrilliancy  and  value 
that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  risk  (con- 
tact with  the  mire  to  obtain  them. 
In  Sterne's  case  this  question  may  he 
unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  athr- 
mative.  Coarseness  in  wit  is  only 
tolerable  where  the  humour  of  the 
situation  is  rendered  so  intense,  as  to 
completdy  dwarf  and  overpower  any 
offensive  sense  of  indelicacy,  and  al- 
though Sterne  does  not  invariably  at 
tain  to  this  standard,  he  (ilmost  in- 
variably does.  Some  of  his  impro- 
prieties are  wearisomely  louir,  and  are 
so  dwelt  upon  that  the  ever-present 
humour,  which  alone  couhl  justify 
them,  fails  somewhat  in  its  effect ;  and 
— worst  sin  of  all — he  too  often  gloats 
over  indecency.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  rarely  prurient  (in  Tristram  Slunuly 
at  least),  and  he  never  attem[»ts  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  nastiness  without  humour. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  by  Fielding's 
coarseness  and  Sterne's.  Fielding  is 
by  far  the  more  daringly  impro[)er  of 
the  two,  but  there  is  a  healthy,  manly 
tone  about  him,  which  carries  ofi*  the 
indecency,  and  renders  it  almost  harm- 
less. Sterne,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
more   in  obscure  allusions,  and  pre- 


temls  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  motlesty 
than  Fielding,  l)ut  he  .strikes  us  as 
moi*e  really  objectionable,  h*H»u8e 
more  really  impure,  than  the  author  of 
Torn  Jun^tt.  It  is  not  to  be  ex])fcte<l 
that  Tristrnm  Shandy  will  ever  again 
be  widelv  read.  Those  humourists  who 
I'an  read  and  enjoy  the  works  of 
St<'rne  or  C'ongreve,  or  such  a  Wk  as 
Lt's  CofitfS  Dri>hitiqw.%  with  such  deep 
and  innocent  enjoyment  as  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  their  indecency,  are 
few  and  far  between.  And  the  world 
h;is  tacitly  a<lmitted  this,  by  exclud- 
ing  this  class  of  literature  fi*om  its  cat- 
alogue of  ^  projHir  '  booka  That  this 
is  the  inevitable  re^sult  of  a  higher  and 
}»urer  form  of  outward  social  life,  is 
undeniable,  but,  if  in  the  cause  the 
world  is  a  gainer,  in  its  effect  it  uuist 
be  in  some  sort  a  loser.  f'i*om  the 
days  of  Aristophanes  to  those  of  Scar- 
ron,  numy  of  the- best  jokes,  and  much 
of  the  most  genuine  fun  of  mankind, 
have  been  tinged  with  what  we  rijihtk 
call  impropriety.  And  yet  when  we, 
in  our  modern  jnirity,  discard  all  thiR, 
what  an  inmiense  fund  of  harmless, 
unalloyed  mirth  w(»  destroy  I  ^^1'^ 
can  r(;ad,  without  inextinguyiaUf 
laughter,  Uncle  Toby's  unre|)eatahle 
answer  to  ^'orick,  when  he  told  ta 
that  the  great  Lipsius  conii>08ed  a 
book  the  day  he  was  U^rn  1  Alls^ic^J 
jests  as  these,  are  however,  out  of  ac- 
cord with  our  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  world  will  have  no 
more  of  them.  Truly  our  niorahty 
may  be  greater,  but  our  laughter  must 
be  less. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  su- 
perstructure of  Tristram  !>kinii;i 
mainly  rests,  is  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  the  elder  Shandy 
and  his  brother  Toby.  The  one,  learned, 
acute,  and  critical  ;  the  other,  slo^"  ^ 
ai)prehension,  innocent  of  all  book- 
learning,  and  never  dogmatic  except 
when  mounted  on  his  military  hobby- 
horse ;  the  one,  petulant,  sarcastic,  ^^ 
impatient  of  contradiction  ;  the  oth^^» 
mild,  straightforward  and  blunt ;  ^^ 
one,  dealing  alternately   in  quaintv 
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laimed  diaooones  and  biting  innuen- 
doei ;  the  other  homely  in  speech  and 
too  tender  to  wound  with  his  tongue 
even  if  he  had  possessed  the  power; 
theone,  superstitious  and  yet  sceptical ; 
the  other,  humbly  trustful  and  blindly 
bdiering  ;  both  generous,  both  tender 
heiited,  both  loving,  both  high-minded 
gentlemen,  to  know  whom  is  a  delight 
and '  to  lore  them  a  liberal  education. ' 
Utteriy  dissimilar  as  they  are  in  all 
their  leading  characteristics,  we  yet 
recognize  it  as  the  most  natural  thing 

in  the  world   that    they   should    be 

« 

brothera  The  contact  of  these  two 
mtares,  each  alternately  serving  as  a 
foil  to  the  other,  eccentricity  on  the 
one  hand  and  extreme  simplicity  on 
the  other,  serves  to  illustrate  Sterne's 
belief  that  every  man  has  his  hum- 
oorous  side.  But  to  the  elder  Shan- 
dj,  Sterne  has  provided  another  and 
more  powerful  foil  inMra  Shandy, 
thereby  still  further  emphasizing  what 
we  have  assumed  to  be  his  theory.  The 
onion  of  two  such  opposites  could  not 
&il  to  elicit  the  humourous  qualities 
of  both,  and  Sterne  has  managed  to 
diiplay  these  with  admirable  geniua 
'  It  was  a  consuming  vexation  to  my 
father,  that  my  mother  never  asked 
the  meaning  of  a  thing  she  did  not 
understand.  That  she  is  not  a  woman 
of  science,  my  father  would  say,  is  her 
misfortune;  but  she  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion— My  mother  never  did.  In  short, 
^^  went  out  of  the  world  at  last, 
^thout  knowing  whether  it  tvrned 
^f'vnd  or  stood  still.  My  father  had 
<^ciou8ly  told  her,  above  a  thousand 
^imes,  which  way  it  was  ;  but  she  al- 
^JB  forgot'  The  discussion  between 
^  pair  on  the  momentous  subject  of 
'l^nitram's  first  breeches,  is  so  emi- 
^tly  characteristic,  that  we  give  it 
infuU;— 

'  We  should  begin,'  said  my  father, 
torning  himself  round  in  bed,  and 
lifting  his  pillow  a  little  towards  my 
^Mier's,  as  he  opened  the  debate, 
'^eihoold  begin  to  think,  Mrs.  Shandy, 
<^  {Kitting  this  boy  into  breechea' 

'We  should  so,'  said  my  mother. 


*  We  defer  it,  my  dear,'  quoth  my 
father,  *  shamefully.' 

<  I  think  we  do,  Mr.  Shandy,'  said 
my  mother. 

*  Not  but  the  child  looks  extremely 
well,'  said  my  father,  *  in  his  vests  and 
tunica ' 

*  He  does  look  very  well  in  them,' 
replied  my  mother. 

*  And  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
almost  a  sin,'  added  my  father  *  to 
take  him  out  of  'em.' 

*  It  would  so,'  said  my  mother. 

*  But  indeed  he  is  growing  a  very 
tall  lad,'  rejoined  my  father. 

*  He  is  very  tall  for  his  age,  indeed,' 
said  my  mother. 

*  I  can- not  (making  two  syllables  of 
it)  imagine,'  quoth  my  father,  *  who 
the  deuce  he  takes  after.' 

*  I  cannot  conceive,  for  my  life,'  said 
my  mother. 

*  Humj)h  ! '  said  my  father. 

(The  dialogue  ceased  for  a  moment) 

*  I  am  ver}'  short  myself,'  continued 
my  father  gravely. 

*  You  ai-e  very  short,  Mr.  Shandy,' 
said  my  mother. 

*  Humph  ! '  said  niv  father  to  him- 
self, a  second  time ;  in  muttering 
which,  ho  plucked  his  pillow  a  little 
farther  from  my  mother's,  and,  turn- 
ing about  again,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  debate  for  three  minutes  and  a 
half. 

*  When  he  gets  those  breeches 
made/  cried  my  father  in  a  higher 
tone,  *  he'll   look  like  a  beast  in  'em.' 

*  He  will  be  very  awkward  in  them 
at  firet,'  replied  my  mother. 

*  And  'twill  be  lucky  if  that's  the 
worst  on't,'  added  my  father. 

*  It  will  be  very  lucky,'  answered 
my  mother. 

*  I  8upj)ose,'  replieil  my  father — 
making  some  pause  first — *  he'll  be  ex- 
actly like  other  people's  children.' 

*  Exactly,'  said  my  mother. 

*  Though  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that,| 
added  my  father,  and  so  the  debate 
stopped  again. 

*  They  should  be  of  leather,'  said  my 
father,  turning  himself  about  again. 
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*They  will  last  him  the  lonjyest/ 
said  my  mother. 

*  But  he  can  have  no  linings  to  Vm,' 
replied  my  father. 

*  He  cannot,'  said  mv  mother. 

*  Twer*'  better  to  have  them  of  fus- 
tian,' quoth  my  father. 

*  Nothing  can  be  better,'  quoth  my 
mother. 

*  Excfijjt  dimity,'  re])lie<l  my  father. 
'  Tis  best  of  alb'  rei)lied  my  mother. 
*One  must  not  give  him  his  death, 

however,'  int(>rrupted  my  father. 

*  By  no  means,'  said  my  mother  ; 
and  so  the  dialogue  stoo<l  still  again. 

*  1  am  resolved,  however,' quoth  my 
father,  breaking  silence  a  fourth  time, 
*  he  shall  have  no  pockets  in  them.' 

'  There  is  no  occasion  for  any,'  said 
mv  uiother. 

*  [  mean  in  his  coat  and  waistcoat,' 
cried  mv  father. 

*  I  mean  so,  too,'  i-eplied  my  mother. 

*  Though,  if  he  gets  a  gig  or  a  top, 
— Poor  souls  I  it  is  a  crown  and  a 
sceptre  to  them — they  should  have 
where  to  secure  it.' 

*  Order  it  ius  you  please,  Mr.  Shandy,' 
replied  my  mother. 

*But  don't  you  think  it  right?' 
added  my  father,  pressing  the  point 
home  to  her. 

*  Perfectly/  said  my  mother  :  *  if  it 
pleases  you,  Mr.  Shandy.' 

*  There's  for  you  ! '  cried  my  father, 
losing  temper.     *  Pleases  me  ! ' 

*  You  never  will  distinguish,  Mrs. 
Shandy,  nor  shall  I  ever  teach  you  to 
do  it,  betwixt  a  point  of  pleasure  and 
a  point  of  convenience.  This  was  on 
the  Sunday  night :  and  further  this 
chapter  sayeth  not' 

The  humour  in  which  Dr.  Slop  is 
depicted  is  too  broad  and  too  much  in 
the  same  vein  to  be  always  enjoyable. 
Such  pleasantry,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess, is  more  fitted  for  the  dissecting 
room  than  for  the  library.  Neverthe- 
less some  of  the  scenes  in  which  Dr. 
Slop  and  Susanna  figure,  show  that  at 
times  Sterne  was  £is  capable  of  rollick- 
ing fun,  as  he  was  of  elaborate  wit  and 
pungent  humour.     They  may  be  re- 


garded as  forming  the  farcic 
in  the  ston',  without  which 
certainly  lack  something  of 
nesa  humourists  are  oftei 
by  the  ephemeral  laughter 
voki»,  to  give  us  an  overdos 
broadly  comic  characters,  an< 
hav(;  t-empted  Sterne  to  fii 
Slop,  a  vent  for  nearly  all  tb 
1  v  offensive  in  his  coarseness. 
the  indolently  sarcastic  |>an 
need  hardly  say,  a  tolerabl 
portniit  of  the  external  ind 
of  Sterne  himself.  Sterne, 
peared  to  those  whom  he 
loved,  easy,  ]H)lished,  gem 
kind,  ready  of  repartee  and 
its  conse<pience,  lives  again 
pages.  '  And  as  his  comn 
usually  the  ill  fate  to  l>e  t 
either  in  a  hon  mot,  or  to  be 
throughout  with  some  d: 
humour  of  exprt^ssion,  it  gi 
to  Yorick  s  indiscretion.  Ii 
though  he  never  sought,  y« 
same  time,  as  he  seldom  sla 
casions  of  saying  what  cai 
most,  and  without  much  cc 
he  ha<l  V>ut  too  many  temp 
life  of  scattering  life  wit  am 
our,  his  gil)es  and  his  je* 
him.' 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  th€ 
later  days  :  it  is  the  man  a 
sfK>ilt  by  success,  who  enjoy 
putation  of  being  no  respect 
sons,  and  of  possessing  th 
and  sharpest  tongue  of  any 
the  diocese. 

We  have  as  yet  hardb 
upon  Sterne's  gi-e^test  creat 
cle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim 
has  depicted  these  two,  th 
child-like  soldier  and  his  cc 
let,  with  a  loving  hand  ;  the 
return,  conferred  upon  him  e 
fame.  We  have  already  h 
Sterne  may  have  been  in 
Cervantes  for  the  suggestioi 
Toby  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  St 
the  suggestion  well,  for  IJ] 
is  not  surpassed  by  even  Do 
himself  as  the  type  of  a  < 
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Q.  liko  Don  Quixote  he 
in  ao  abnormal  a  degree 
purity  and  simplicity,  that 
light  at  times  have  met  with 
Q  of  fools/  had  not  Sterne 
ler  to  his  hero  than  was  Cer- 
Uncle  Toby  was  allowed  to 
lobby  horse  undisturbed  by 
ridicule  ;  he  never  came  in 
nth  natures  so  coarse  and 
the  duke  and  duchess  who 
•utt  of  Don  Quixote's  noble 
Even  the  sarcastic,  petu- 
is  of  his  brother  melted  into 
tenderness  under  his  sweet 
!88  nature,  as  incapable  of 
I  of  giving  offence.  Upon 
orable  occasion  when  Mr. 
eclared  that  he  would  not 
'  brains  so  full  of  saps,  mines, 
ibions,  palisadoes,  ravelins, 
IS,  and  such  trumpery  to  be 
r  of  Namur,  and  of  all  the 
Flanders  with  it,'  Uncle 
ithout  the  least  emotion, 
p  into  my  father's  face  with 
nance  spread  over  .  with  so 
d-nature — so  placid—  so  fra- 
D  inexpressibly  tender  to- 
a ;  it  penetrated  my  father 
iart  He  rose  up  hastily 
hair,  and  seizing  hold  of  both 
3  Toby's  hands  as  he  spoke, 
•  Toby,"  said  he,  **I  beg  thy 
foi^ve,  I  pray  thee,  this  rash 
rhich  my  mother  gave  me." 
r,dear  brother,"  answered  my 
by,  rising  up  by  my  father's 
J  no  more  about  it ;  you  are 
welcome,  had  it  been  ten 
nuch,  brother.  ..."  **  But 
nerous,  replied  my  father,  to 
man ;  a  brother,  worse  ; 
irt  a  brother  of  such  gentle 
80  unprovoking  and  so  un- 
— 'tis  base ;  by  heaven  !  'tis 
.  . "  "  You  are  hear- 
ome,  brother,"  quoth  my 
by,   "  had  it  been  fifty  times 
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possessed  a  Shakespearean 
:  making  exceedingly  excep- 
ngs  so  life-like  that  we  ac- 


cept them  without  question  as  per- 
fectly natural,  and  recognize  that 
their  every  action,  no  matter  how  ex- 
traordinary, results  inevitably  from 
their  surroundings  and  the  composi- 
tion of  their  characters.  That  Uncle 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  should  con- 
duct with  grave  earnestness  battles 
and  sieges  without  number  upon  Un- 
cle Toby's  bowling  green,  hardly  strikes 
us  as  even  eccentric ;  laughable,  of 
course,  it  is,  but  the  laughter  rarely, 
if  ever,  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  the 
abstract  absurdity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. This  shews  that  Sterne  pos- 
sessed the  rare  faculty  of  making  the 
ideal  and  fanciful  absolutely  real, 
and  of  investing  unreal  characters 
with  flesh  and  blood  and  a  living 
personalitv.  Dickens  alone,  among 
our  great  writers  of  fiction,  was  gifted 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  Sterne  with  the 
same  power,  but  he  sometimes  abused, 
and  almost  nullified  it,  with  too  rank 
absurdities  and  incongruitiea  It  is 
very  difficult  to  define  the  qualities  in 
a  writer,  which  must  be  combined  to 
produce  this  result :  we  may  call  their 
sum  total  genius,  but  that  is  simply 
begging  tbe  question  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  however,  that  writers  who 
possess  this  power,  are  generally  men 
with  a  vivid  sense  of  their  own  indi- 
viduality—men with  vast  personal 
capabilities  of  feeling,  enjoying  and 
suffering — men  who,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  the  world  calls  egotists. 
Every  scene  in  which  Uncle  Toby  and 
Corporal  Trim  appear,  is  replete  with 
humour  or  with  tender  pathos  ;  and 
we  lament  the  more  that  so  many 
should  be  disfigured  with  gross  allu- 
sions or  indecent  incidents.  The  his- 
tory of  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wad- 
man,  admirable  as  it  is,  becomes  at 
times  almost  offensiva  The  dilation 
upon  even  another's  sensuality,  in  re- 
lation to  a  character  of  such  childlike 
purity  and  spotlessness,  has  something 
of  the  same  effect  upon  us,  as  though 
we  heard  a  tale  which  connected  im- 
purity with  the  idea  of  a  guileless, 
unsuspecting  child     Corporal  Trim  is 
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in  some  respects  the  shadow  of  his 
master.  He  is  depicted  with  much  of 
the  same  simplicity  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  but  with  greater  shrewdness 
and  a  turn  of  native  humour,  which 
differed  from  his  master's,  in  that 
it  was  sometitnes  conscious,  while 
Uncle  Toby's  was  invariably  uncon- 
scious. We  laugli  <it  Uncle  Toby,  al- 
ways with  kindly,  loving  laughter,  but 
wo  laugh  with  (Jorporal  Trim,  when 
he  returns  such  a  ready  repartee 
as  that  to  Doctor  Slop,  who  jeer- 
ingly  asked  hiui  how  he  obtained 
his  knowletlge  of  women  '\  *  By  falling 
in  love  with  a  Popish  dergywonian, 
said  Trim.'  Sterne  emphasizes  in  the 
following  aj)0!!trophe  his  own  sense  of 
Trim's  wit  and  excellence :  *  Tread 
lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius, 
for  he  was  your  kinsman  ;  weed  his 
grave  clean,  ye  men  of  goodness,  for 
he  was  your  l>rother.'  Tiie  only  j)or- 
tion  of  Trisfrfun  Shtindt/  which  is  uni- 
versally known  now-a-days,  is  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre  ;  and  fortunately 
this  illustrates  well  the  characters  of, 
and  the  relations  betweeji,  master  and 
servant  The  affection  of  Uncle  Toby 
for  his  old  comrade  was  as  unspoilt  by 
any  air  of  patronage  as  was  Trim's  de- 
voted loyalty  by  any  forgetfulness  of 
his  true  position  :  *  *'  But  I  would  have 
thee  never  fear,  Trim,"  replied  my 
Uncle  Toby  ;  **  and  therefore,"  con- 
tinued my  ITncle  Toby,  throwing  down 
his  crutch,  and  getting  up  upon  his 
legs  as  he  said  the  word  therefore — 
"  in  recompense,  Trim,  of  thy  long 
fidelity  to  me,  and  that  goodness  of 
thy  heart,  I  have  had  such  proof  of — 
whilst  thy  master  is  worth  a  shilling, 
thou  shalt  never  ask  elsewhei^e,  Trim, 
for  a  penny."  Trim  attempted  to 
thank  my  Uncle  Toby,  but  had  not 
power ;  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks 
faster  than  he  could  wipe  them  off. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  made 
a  bow  to  the  ground,  and  shut  tlie 
door.'  There  is  no  more  exquisitely 
humourous  scene  in  fiction  than  that 
which  records  the  advance  of  these 
two  heroes   upon    the    residence    of 


Widow  Wadman,  when  U 
detenu ined  to  attack  that  bj 
impregnable  fortress.  *  Tb 
:  had  arraved  himself  in 
!  Fevre's  regimental  coat ;  ai 
hair  tucked  up  under  hisM< 
which  he  had  furbished  up 
casion,  marched  three  pac 
from  his  master  :  a  whiff  o 
pride  ha<l  puffed  out  his  si 
wrist ;  and  upon  that,  in 
leather  thong  clipped  into  a 
yond  the  knot,  hung  the 
stick  — my  Uncle  Toby  carrit 
like  a  pike.  "It  looks  well 
quoth  my  father  to  himse 
ensued  the  long  discussion  b< 
pair  within  twenty  paoes  of  \ 
man's  door,  in  the  course 
Trim  told  the  story  of  hh 
courtship,  and  they  wander 
such  abstruse  speculations  i 
lowing  : 

*  "  A  negro  has  a  soul  an'p 
Honour ]"  said  the  CoqK)ral 
ly).    "  I  am  not  not  much  v( 

I    poral,"  quoth    my   Uncle  \ 
things  of  that  kind ;  but, 
( iod  would  not  leave  him  wi 
any  nioi-e  than  thee  or  ma" 

•  "  It  would  be  putting  one 
I  the  head  of  another,"  quotl 
!    poral.     **  It  would  so,"  said 

Toby.' 

Well  might  Mr.  Shandy  € 
he  watched  their  mana?uv« 
what  can  their  two  noddles 

Such  a  scene  as  this  shov 
skill  in  the  dramatic  contra 
acter.  There  is  wit  enbu 
kind  in  Tristram  Sfiandy  to 
nish  half-a-dozen  comedies. 

Every  time  that  Stern 
upon  Uncle  Toby  or  Corp 
all  that  was  good  in  his  owi 
seems  to  be  uppermost,  an 
and  glow  in  his  pages  wit 
light  and  warmth.  Nor  can 
i  study  these  admirable  ci 
genius,  do  so  without  ej 
tenderest  emotions  and  ar 
noblest  desires.  Deep  in  tl 
every  man  lies  a  buried  loi 
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ire  as  a  little  child  ;  and  the 
of  such  a  being  as  Uncle 
;th  the  heart  of  a  perfect  man, 
soivl  of  a  perfect  child,  brings 
m  its  grave,  for  one  fleeting 
the  ghost  of  this  sacred  long- 
•  brave,  that  '  he  would  march 
»nnon's  mouth  though  he  saw 
ed  match  at  the  very  touch- 
d  yet  with  '  a  heart  as  soft  as 
or  other  people  y  honourable, 
oving,  forgiving,  trusting  in 
,  and  believing  in  his  fellow 
here  in  life  or  in  Action,  shall 
another  Uncle  Toby?  We 
rath,  echo  Tristram  Shaiidifb 
as  in  ftmcy  he  sees  his  father 
over  Toby's  grave  : 
tn  I  see  him  cast  in  the  rose- 
th  an  air  of  disconsolation, 
ies  through  my  ear,  O  Toby ! 
comer  of  the  world  shall  I 
fellow  1 ' 

kntimenicU  Journey  is  more 
f  known  than  Tristram  Shandy, 
n  of  the  excerpts,  such  as  the 
of  Maria,  of  the  Starling,  of 
Ass,  and  others,  which  have 
ide  from  it  It  is  not  to  be 
d,  however,  with  Sterne's 
^ork,  either  for  humour  or 
although  there  is  in  it  a  far 
proportion  of  the  latter  ele- 
m  in  Tristram  S/uindy,  In  the 
Ual  Journey,  Sterne  made 
ig  of  an  effort  to  be  entirely 
but  it  was  at  a  period  of  his 
1  whatever  there  was  of  gen- 
iplicity  in  his  character,  had 
lost  entirely  destroyed  by  his 
and  by  his  own  foUiea  For 
Bon,  there  is  an  air  of  insin- 
i  writing  for  effect,  which  is 
rvable  even  in  the  latest  por- 
Tristram  Shandy.  The  imi- 
xmlty,  and  the  art  of  adapting 
to  his  surroundings,  were  al- 
ong in  Sterne,  and  so  far  over- 
hLn,  that  in  his  later  years 
not  only  sometimes  an  actor, 
i>y8  an  actor.  It  would  perhaps 
lit  to  lay  a  finger  upon  precise 
I  in  the  Sentimental  Journey 
2 


conveying  this  impression,  but  the 
work  as  a  whole  undoubtedly  does  so. 
The  wit  is  still  brilliant,  the  sentiment 
tender,  but  whilst  reading  it  we  have 
an  irresistible  feeling  that  we  ai*e  be- 
ginning to  find  the  author  out  In 
spite  of  Sterne's  loudly  expressed  con- 
tempt for  critics,  he  showed  himself  m 
some  degree  subservient  to  them^  by 
abandoning  in  his  latest  work  much 
of  the  coarseness  for  which  he  had 
been  so  severely  blamed.  But  he  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  unhealthy,  sickly, 
semi-sensual  sentiment,  which  is  far 
more  unpkasant,  and  infinitely  more 
pernicious  than  the  outspoken  gross- 
ness  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Those  who 
can  understand  the  allusions  in  Tris- 
tram Sliandy  are  not  likely  to  get 
much  harm  from  them ;  but  the  most 
innocent  and  ignorant  could  compre- 
hend and  be  sullied  by,  some  portions 
of  the  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne 
was  an  acute  observer  of  such  things 
as  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  a  lively 
narrator  of  the  incidents  of  travel ;  and 
the  account  of  his  journey  is  interest- 
ing, as  giving  an  idea  of  what  France 
a  hundred  years  ago  appeared  to  be  to 
a  superficial  observer.  Although  with- 
in twenty  years  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, there  is  not  a  sign  or  hint  in 
Sterne's  pages,  of  anything  unusual 
either  in  the  condition  or  feeling  of  the 
people.  He  mentions  distress  and 
destitution,  but  not  as  existing  in  any 
very  extraordinary  degree,  and  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  inquire  into  their 
cause  or  probable  efiect  He  saw 
French  life  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  were  as  yet  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  the  seething  vol- 
cano beneath  whose  shadow  they 
dwelt  The  Sentimental  Journey  is 
more  carefully,  as  well  as  more  artifi* 
cially,  written  than  Tristram  Shandy, 
and  it  contains  some  passages,  such  as 
the  tale  of  Maria,  which  as  examples 
of  pathetic  prose,  are  not  surpassed  in 
our  language.  Judged  chiefly  by  its 
style,  it  fully  sustained  Sterne's  repu- 
tation for  sensibility  and  charm,  but 
it  can  add  little  to  the  enduring  fame 
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as  «.)iu^  of  the  j^roalc'st  of  Knj^lisli  Im- 
mo\irists,  wliioli  l^'lon*^  to  liim  !•%' 
right  f)f  Tiistunit  Shnvflij. 

St(;rn<'    puMislifd    six    voliiiiu\^    of 
sernimis,  wliifli   liavc  hardly  r«*i'rivtMl 
full   justice  (?ith<*r  «luriijg  his  lifeline-, 
or    since  his    dfath.      Thr    (lie-turn   of 
the  j)0(»t   <Ii'ay,  that  Sterne's  sei'iuons 
showed   *  a   strong  imagination  and  a 
KcnsihUi  head,  hut    vou  see   him  often 
tottering  on  the  verg(M)f  laughter  and 
i*ea<ly  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  faee 
of  his  audience,'  has  heen    too  readilv 
accepted,    jis  saying  jdl  that  is  to    he 
said  on   Sterne's  merits  as  a  preaclier. 
Orav's  criticism  is   ohviouslv  true,  so 
far  as  it    goes  ;  Sterne  now  and  then 
trie*.!  the    exjMU-iment  of  putting    the 
Yorick  of   TriAtmnt  SJininhj   into    the 
pulpit  ;  as  for  instance  when  he  coni- 
]>are8  the  wanderings  of  tlie  Prodigal 
Son   to  a  youtli  making  the  giiind  tour 
of    Europe,  accompanii'd   by  a   *  h(^ar- 
leader.'     J^ut  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  more  to    he    said  for  liis  ser- 
mons,   tlian  that  they  sliew  imagina- 
tion and  sense.     Thev  are  infused  witli 
a  si»irit  of    cliarity  and    benevolence, 
and  are  expressed  in  polished,  scholarly 
language  :  they  preach  momlity  ratlier 
than    dogma,    and — larest  cpiality  of 
all — they  are  eminently  rejuiable.    As 
might  bi*  expect<i<l  from  Sterne's  cha- 
ractei-  and    from  the  age  in  which  he 


livi'd,  hi^  s»'rmonr>  are  hicki 
most  esst'utial  (piality  ;  y\'A 
ness  proree<ling  fr(»m  det 
tion.  The  deism  «jf  Ad< 
pope  soon  developed  in  tiie* 
an  intlifFerentism  whicii 
the  Church  of  England  unti 
val  in  the  early  j>art  of  the  i 
century,  antl  Stenie  is  an  ii 
this  in<lifferentism  in  its  ear 
There  is,  liowever,  in  ever 
Sterni's  sT'rmons,  an  evid( 
that  men  should  bt»  better 
j)ier,  and  an  outs|)oken  cone 
of  the  vic(«  of  men  and  the 
society,  which,  if  we  coi 
much  of  Sterne's  own  life 
of  his  writings,  would  larj 
for  liis  want  of  eiimestn 
preacher. 

In  dealing  with  Sterne  a 
and  as  a  writer,  I  have. 
palliating  his  faults,  tned 
siMMiking  of  them  hai-shl; 
a  Phaiisaical  spirit ;  I  ha^ 
voured,  chiefly  by  means  of  q 
to  show  sometliing  of  his  hu 
his  pathos  ;  and  if,  in  so  doiu 
b(;en  foi-timate  enough  to  coin 
to  my  r(»atler8  enough  of  mj 
dent  admiration  for  hisgeni 
duce  them  to  take  down 
tShoufff/  from  the  bookshelf  a 
for  them  selves,  I  shall  be  well 
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CHAPTER  VL 

US    DINGWELL,    it    is 
a  rainy  day  !  And  the  Lon- 
nrhich  I  lookout  on  from  my 
yw  presents  such  a  dirty  and 
rable  view  !    Do  you  know, 
el  like  the  same  Amelius 
Bed  to  write  to  you,  when 
6  steamer  at  Queenstown. 
are  sinking ;  I  begin  to  feel 
[  in  the  right  state  of  mind 
what  are  my  first  impres- 
tndon  %     Perhaps  I  may  al- 
oion.     At  present  (this  is 
iraelTes),  I  don't  like  Lon- 
idon  people — excepting  two 
0,  in  very  different  ways, 
»ted  and  charmed  me. 
)  the  ladies  1     I  must  tell 
I  heard  about  them  from 
ote,  before  I  present  them 
my  own  responsibility, 
ou  left  us,  I  found  the  last 
voyage  to  Liverpool  dull 
VL*.  Hethoote  did  not  seem 
in  the  same  way  :  on   the 
le  grew  more  familiar  and 
J  in  his  talk  with  me.     He 
»f  the  English  stifihess,  you 
^our  American  pace  was  a 
last  for  him.     On  our  last 
board,  we  had  some  more 
>n  about  the  Famabys.  You 
interested   enough   in   the 
attend  to  what  he  said  about 
le  you  were  with   us — but 
e  to  be  introduced  to  the 
a  must  be  interested  now. 
at  inform  you  that  Mr.  and 
labv  have  no  children :  and 
i  that  they  have  adopted  the 


daughter,  and  orphan  child,  of  Mra 
Famaby's  sister.    This  sister,  it  seems, 
died  many  years  ago,  surviving  her 
husband  for  a  few  months  only.     To 
complete  the  story  of  the  past,  death 
has  also  taken  old  Mr.  Ronald,  the 
founder  of  the  stationer's  business,  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  Famaby's  mother.     Dry 
facts  these,  I  don't  deny  it — but  there 
is  something  more  interesting  to  fol- 
low.    I  have  next  to  tell  you  how  Mr. 
Hethcote  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mra  Famaby.     Now,  Rufus,  we  are 
coming    to    something    romantic    at 
last! 

It  is  some  time  since  Mr.  Hethcote 
ceased  to  perform  his  clerical  duties ; 
owing  to  a  malady  in  the  throat 
which  made  it  painful  for  him  to  take 
his  place  in  the  reading-desk  or  the 
pulpit  His  last  curacy  attached  him 
to  a  church  at  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  here,  one  Sunday  evening, 
after  he  had  preached  the  sermon,  a 
lady  in  trouble  came  to  him  in  the 
vestry,  for  spiritual  advice  and  conso- 
lation. She  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  church,  and  something  which 
he  had  said  in  that  evening's  sermon 
had  deeply  affected  her.  Mr.  Heth- 
cote spoke  wilh  her  afterwards,  on 
many  occasions,  at  homa  He  felt  a 
sincere  interest  in  her,  but  he  disliked 
her  husband  ;  and,  when  he  gave  up 
his  curacy,  he  ceased  to  pay  visits  to 
the  house.  As  to  what  Mrs.  Fama- 
by's troubles  were,  I  can  tell  you 
nothing.  Mr.  Hethcote  spoke  very 
gravely  and  sadly,  when  he  told  me 
that  the  subject  of  his  conversations 
with  her  must  be  kept  a  secret  '  I 
doubt  whether  you  and  Mr.   Famaby 
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will  get  on  well  tog(>tlier,'  he  Siiid  to 
ine.  *  But  I  shall  be  astonit-lu'd  if 
you  are  not  favourably  impresseil  by 
liis  wife  and  her  niece.' 

This  was  all  I  knew  when  J  pre- 
sented my  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Farnaby,  at  his  place  of  business. 

It  was  a  gr.ind  stone  building,  with 
great  plate-glass  windows — all  re- 
newed and  improved,  as  they  told  nie, 
since  old  Mr.  Ronald's  time.  Mv 
letter  and  mv  card  went  into  an  otiice 
at  the  back  ;  and  I  followed  them, 
after  a  while.  A  lean  hard  middle- 
sized  man,  buttoned  up  tight  in  a 
black  frock  coat,  received  me,  holding 
my  written  inti-oduction  open  in  his 
hand.  He  had  a  ruddy  complexion, 
not  commonly  seen  in  Londoners,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  His  iron- 
gi*ay  hair  and  whiskers  (especially  the 
whiskers)  were  in  wonderfully  fine 
order :  as  carefullv  oiled  and  coml>ed 
as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  barber's 
shop.  I  had  been  in  the  morning  to 
the  Zoological  (hardens  ;  his  eyes,  when 
he  lifted  them  from  the  letter  to  me, 
reminded  me  of  the  eyes  of  the  eagles 
— ^glassy  and  cmel.  I  have  a  fault 
that  I  can't  cure  myself  of.  I  like 
people  or  dislike  them,  at  first  sight, 
without  knowing  in  either  case 
whether  they  desei-ve  it  or  not.  In 
the  one  moment  when  our  eyes  first 
met,  I  felt  the  devil  in  me.  In  plain 
English,  I  hated  Mr.  Famaby ! 

*  Good  morning,  sir,'  he  began,  in  a 
loud,  harsh,  rasping  voica  *  The  letter 
you  bring  me  takes  me  by  surprise.' 

*  I  thought  the  writer  was  an  old 
friend  of  yours,'  I  said. 

*  An  old  friend  of  mine/  Mr.  Far- 
naby answei^,  *  whose  errors  I  de- 
plore. When  he  joined  your  Com- 
munity, I  looked  upon  him  as  a  lost 
man.  I  am  surprised  at  his  writing 
to  me.' 

It  is  quite  likely  I  was  wrong; 
knowing  nothing  of  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety in  England.  I  thought  this  re- 
ception of  me  downright  rude.  I  had 
laid  my  hat  on  a  chair — I  took  it  up 
in  my  hand  again,   and  delivered  a 


parting-shot   at    the    brute 
oilv  whiskei-s. 

*  If  1  had  known  what  y< 
me,'  I  said,  *  I  should  not  ha^ 
you  by  presenting  that  letti 
morning. ' 

This  didn't  in  the  least  o; 
a  cunous  smile  broke  out  o 
it  wideneil  his  eyes,  and  it  t 
his  mouth  at  one  comer, 
out  his  hand  to  stop  me.  1 
case  he  felt  bound  to  makes 
He  did  nothing  of  the  sort 
made  a  remark. 

*  You  are  young  and  hast 
*  1  may  lament  my  friend 
gances,  without  failing  on  tl 
in  what  is  due  to  an  old 
You  are  probably  not  awai 
have  no  sympathy  in  En^ 
Socialista' 

I  hit  him  back  again, 
case,  sir,  a  little  Socialism  i 
would  do  you  no  harm.  \^ 
it  a  part  of  our  duty  as  Ch 
feel  sympathy  with  all  me 
honest  in  their  convictiom 
ter  how  mistaken  (in  our  o] 
convictions  may  be. '  I  rath 
I  had  him  there ;  and  I  tc 
hat  again,  to  get  off  with  tl 
of  victory  while  I  had  the  < 
I  am  sincerely  ashamed 
Rufus,  in  telling  you  all  thii 
to  have  given  him  back  '  tl 
swer  that  tometh  away  wi 

<   conduct  was  a  disgrace  to  dd 

I   nity.     What    evil   influem 
work  in  me  ?    Was  it  the  i 

I  don  ?  or  was  it  a  possession 

^   vil] 

He  stopped  me  for  the  ac 
— not  in  the  least  disooD 
what  I  had  said  to  him.  ] 
conviction  of  his  own  super 
young  adventurer  like  me 
something  magnificent  to  wi 
did  me  justice — the  PhilisI 
see  did  me  justice  !  Will  y 
it  ?  He  made  his  remarks  z 
good  points,  as  if  I  had  bee 
bull  at  a  prize-cattle-show. 
'  Excuse  me  for  noticing  i 
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mannen  are  perfectly  gentle- 
e,  and  you  speak  English  with- 
f  accent.  And  yet,  you  have 
ronght  up  in  America.  What 
meanT 

ew  worse  and  worse^I  got 
B;ht  sulky  now. 

ippose  it  means,'  I  answered, 
ome  of  us,  in  America,  culti- 
irselves  as  well  as  our  land. 
re  our  books  and  music,  though 
m  to  think  we  only  have  our 
ad  spadea  Englishmen  don't 
monopoly  of  good  manners  at 
We  see  no  difference  be- 
n  American  gentleman  and  an 
gentleman.  And,  as  for  speak- 
^lish  with  an  accent,  the  Ameri- 
mse  %i8  of  doing  that' 
miled  .gain.  'How  very  ab- 
he  said,  with  a  superb  com- 
for  the  benighted  Americans. 

time,  I  suspect  he  began  to 
t  he  had  had  enough  of  ma  He 
of  me  with  an  invitation. 
all  be  glad  to  receive  you  at 
rate  residence,  and  introduce 
my  wife  and  her  niece — our 

daughter.  There  is  the  ad- 
We  have  a  few  friends  to  din- 
Saturday  next,  at  seven.  Will 
3  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 

re  all  aware  that  there  is  a 
ba  between  civility  and  cor- 

bot  I  myself  never  knew  how 
•t  distinction  was,  until  Mr. 
r  invited  me  to  dinner.  If  I 
been  curious  (after  what  Mr. 
e  had  told  me)  to  see  Mrs. 
r  and  her  niece,  I  should  cer- 
ave  slipped  out  of  the  engage- 
As  it  was,  I  promised  to  dine 
ly-Whiskers. 

it  his  hand  into  mine  at  part- 
'  felt  as  moistly  cold  as  a  dead 
.fter  getting  out  again  into  the 

turned  into  the  first  tavern  I 
ind  ordered  a  drink.  Shall  I 
what  else  I  did  1  I  went  into 
tory,  and  washed  Mr.  Farnaby 
and.  (N.B.— If  I  had  behaved 
ray  at  Tadmor,  I  should  have 


been  punished  with  the  lighter  penalty 
— taking  my  meals  by  myself,  and 
being  forbidden  to  enter  the  Common 
Boom  for  eight-and-forty  hours.)  I 
feel  I  am  getting  wickeder  and  wick- 
eder in  London — I  have  half  a  mind, 
Kufus,  to  join  you  in  Ireland.  What 
does  Tom  Moore  say  of  his  country- 
men— he  ought  to  know,  I  suppose  1 
*  For  though  they  love  woman  and 
golden  store  :  Sir  Knight,  they  love 
honour  and  virtue  more  ! '  They  must 
have  been  all  Socialists  in  Tom  Moore's 
time.     Just  the  place  for  ma 


I  have  been  obliged  to  wait  a  little. 
A  dense  fog  has  descended  on  us  by 
way  of  variety.  With  a  stinking  coal 
fire,  with  the  gas  lit  and  the  curtains 
drawn  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, I  feel  that  I  am  in  my  own  coun- 
try again  at  last.  Patience,  my  friend 
— patience  !  I  am  coming  to  the 
ladiea 

.  Entering  Mr.  Famaby's  private  re- 
sidence, on  the  appointed  day,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  one  or  more  of 
the  innumerable  insincerities  of  mo- 
dern English  Ufa  When  a  man  asks 
you  to  dine  with  him  at  seven  o'clock, 
in  other  countries,  he  means  what  he 
says.  In  England,  he  means  half- 
past  seven,  and  sometimes  a  quarter 
to  eight  At  seven  o'clock,  I  was  the 
only  person  in  Mr.  Famaby's  draw- 
ing-room. At  ten  minutes  past  seven, 
Mr.  Farnaby  made  his  appearanca  I 
had  a  good  mind  to  take  his  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  hearth-rug,  and  say, 

*  Farnaby,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'  But 
I  looked  at  his  whiskers ;  and  Ot^ey  said 
to  me,  as  plainly  as  words  could  speak, 

*  Better  not ! ' 

In  five  minutes  more,  Mra  Farnaby 
joined  us. 

I  wish  I  was  a  practised  author — 
or,  no,  I  would  rather,  for  the  moment, 
be  a  competent  portrait-painter,  and 
send  you  Mrs.  Famaby's  likeness  en- 
closed. How  I  am  to  describe  her  in 
words  I  really  don't  know.     My  dear 
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fellow,  she  almost  fri^htfned  iiu'.  I 
never  before  saw  such  a  woman  ;  I 
never  ex{^t.•ct  to  st*e  such  a  wcmian 
again.  There  wasnothing  in  her  ti<xiire, 
or  in  her  way  of  inovin«^,  tliat  [iro- 
duced  this  im])ressi()n  on  me-  .sh«'  is 
little  and  fat,  and  walks  witli  a  tirm 
heavy  step,  like  the  step  of  a  man. 
Her  face  is  what  I  want  to  make  vou 
see  as  plainly  as  1  saw  it  myself  :  it 
was  her  fact?  that  startled  me. 

So   far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge, 
she  must  have  beenjn-etty,  in  a  plumj) 
and  healthy  way,  when  she  was  younuj. 
I  declare  1  hardly  know  whether  she 
is  not  pretcv   now.      She?  certainlv  has 
no  marks  or  wrinkles  ;  her  hair  either 
has    no  gray  in  it,  or  is  too  light  to 
show  the  gray.   She  has  preserv(?d  her 
fair  complexion ;  j)erhap8  with  art  to 
assist  it — I  can't  say.     As  for  her  lips 
—  I  am  not  speaking  disrespectfully, 
I  am  only  describing  them  truly,  when 
I  say  that  they  invite  kisses  in  spite 
of  her.     In  two  words,  though  she  lias 
been  married  (as  I  know  from  what 
one  of  the  guests  told  me  after  dinner) 
for  sixteen  yeans,  she  would   be  still 
an  irresistiV)le   little  woman,  but  for 
the   one    startling  (h-awback  of    her 
eyea     Don't  mistake  me.     In   them- 
selves, they  ai'e  large,  well-opened  blue 
eyes,  and  may  at  one  time  have  been 
the  chief  attraction  in  her  face.    But, 
now,  there  is  an  expression  of  suffer- 
ing in  them — long  unsolaceil suffering, 
as  I  believe — so  despairing   and    so 
dreadful,    that  she    really  made  my 
heart  ache  when  I  looked  at  her.     I 
will  swear  to  it,   that  woman  lives  in 
some  secret  hell  of  her  own  making  ; 
and  longs  for  the  release  of  death ;  and 
is  so  inveterately  full  of   bodily  life 
and  strength,  that  she  may  carry  her 
burden  with  her  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  lifa     I  am  digging  the   pen   into 
the  paper,  I  feel  this  so  strongly,  and 
I  am    so  wretchedly  incompetent   to 
express  my  feeling.    Can  you  imagine 
a    diseased    mind,    imprisoned    in  a 
healthy   body  ?     I   don't   care   what 
doctors  or  books  may  say— it  is  that, 
and  nothing  elsa     Nothing  else  will 


solve  the  mystery  of  the  .sni 
tlio  fleshy  Hgun»,  the  firm 
muscular  grip  of  her  hand 
i^ives  it  to  you — an<l  the  sc 
Mieiit  that  looks  at  vou  all 
out  of  her  eves.  It  is  usel 
me  that  such  a  contradict! 
cannot  exist.  I  have  set>n  th 
and  she  does  exist 

(),  yes  I  I  can  fancy  yoi 
over  mv  lettx^r — I  can  hear^ 
to  vourself,  '  Where  did  h 
his  experience,  I  wonder  1 
no  experience — I  only  have 
that  serves  me  instead  of 
don't  know  what  The  Eldc 
at  Tadmor,  used  to  sav  it 
pathy.     But  he.  is  a  sentime 

Well,  Mr.  Famaby  prese: 
his  wife — and  then  walked 
he  was  sick  of  us  both,  and 
of  the  window. 

For  some  reason  or  other, 
naby  seemed  to  be  surprisi 
moment,  by  my  personal  a 
Her  husband  had,  very  \ 
told  her  how  young  I  waa 
over  her  momentary  aati 
and,  signing  to  me  to  sit  by 
sofa,  said  the  necessary  wo 
come — evidently  thinking 
thing  else  all  the  tima  T 
miserable  eyes  looked  over 
der,  instead  of  looking  at  u 

*  Mr.  Famaby  tells  me 
been  living  in  America.' 

The  tone  in  which  she 
curiously  quiet  and  mono 
have  heard  such  tones,  : 
West,  from  lonely  settlers 
neighbouring  soul  to  speai 
Mi-s.  Farnaby  no  neighboui 
speak  to,  except  at  dinner- 

^  You  are  an  Englishma 
not  ? '  she  went  on. 

I  said  Yes,  and  cast  ab 
mind  for  something  to  say  \ 
saved  me  the  trouble  by  i 
the  victim  of  a  complete  ser 
tions.  This,  as  I  afterwards 
was  Ji^  wBj  of  finding  cc 
for  strangers.  Have  you 
with  absent-minded  people 
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is  a  relief  to  ask  questions  mechani- 
callr,  without  feelincf  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  answers  ? 

She  began.  *  Where  did  you  live 
ic  America  f 

'At  Tadmor,  in  the  State  of  II- 
linoia' 

'What  sort  of  place  is  Tadmor  ? ' 

I  descriheil  the  place  as  well  as  I 
oonld,  under  tlie  ciraumstances. 

*  What  made  you  go  to  Tadmor  ]  * 
It  was  impossible  to  reply  to  this, 

without  8[)eaking  of  the  Community. 
Feeling  that  the  subject  was  not  in 
the  leiist  likely  to  interest  her,  I  sfx>ke 
M  briefly  as  I  could.  To  my  astonish- 
Jaent,  I  evidently  began  to  interest 
her  from  that  moment  The  series  of 
qaestions  went  on — but,  now,  she 
not  only  listened,  she  was  eager  for 
the  answera 
*Are    there    any    women    among 

'Nearly  as  many  women  as  men.' 
Another  change !  Over  the  weary 
BMeij  of  her  eyes  there  flashed  a 
^*ight  look  of  interest  which  com- 
pletely transfigured  them.  Her  arti- 
wlation  even  quickened  when  she  put 
^  next  question. 

*  Are  any  of  the  women  friendless 

•Matures,  who  came  to  you  from  Kug- 
landl' 

*  Yes,  some  of  them.' 

I  thought  of  Mellicent  as  I  s[)oke. 
•^M  this  new  interest  that  I  had  so 
^fuwcently  aroused,  an  interest  in  Mel- 
"oent  ?  Her  next  question  only  added 
^  Bay  perplexity.  Her  next  question 
pwved  that  my  guess  had  completely 
M«dto  hit  the  mark. 

Are  there  any  young  women  among 

Mr.  Famaby,  standing  with  his 
hick  to  us  thus  far,  suddenly  turned 
f^  looked  at  her,  when  she  inquired 
*f  there  were  *  young '  women  among 

*0,ye^'l8aid.     'Mere  girls.' 
She  pressed  so  near  to  me  that  her 

™*i  touched  mine.     *  How  old  ] '  she 

•"kedesgerly. 
Mr.   Fsmaby    left    the    window. 


walked  clos«>  up  to  the  sofa,  and  (U?lih- 
erately  interrupted  us. 

*  Nasty,  mugj^y  weather,  isn't  it,*  he 
said.  *  I  suppose  the  climate  of  Amer- 
ica— ' 

Mrs.  Farnahy  doliberately  inter- 
rupted her  husband.  '  How  old '] '  she 
repeated,  in  a  louder  tone*. 

I  was  lK)und  of  00111*80  to  answer  the 
lady  of  tlie  liouse.  *  Some  girls  from 
eigiit(?en  to  twenty.  And  some 
younger.* 

*  How  much  younger  \ ' 

*  O,  from  sixt4>en  to  seventeen.' 
She  j]jrew  more  and  more  excited ; 

she  positively  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm 
in  her  eager iu*ss  to  secure  my  atten- 
tion all  to  liei-srlf.  *  American  girls 
or  English  ? '  she  resunieil,  her  fat  tirm 
tingora  closing  on  me  like  a  vice. 

*  Shall  you  be  in  to>\Ti  in  Xovem- 
ber  1  *  said  Mr.  Famaby,  pui-posely  in- 
terinipting  us  a^aiu.  *  If  you  would 
like  to  se(j  the  Lord  Mayor  s  Show — * 

Mrs.  Famaby  impatiently  shook  me 
by  the  arm.  *  American  girls  or  Eng- 
lish ] '  she  reiterated,  more  obstinately 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Famaby  gave  her  one  look.  If 
he  could  have  put  her  on  the  blazing 
tire  and  have  burnt  her  up  in  an  in- 
stant by  an  effort  of  will,  I  l>elievehe 
would  have  made  the  effort  He  saw 
that  I  was  observing  him,  and  turned 
quickly  from  his  wife;  to  me.  His 
ruddy  face  was  pale  with  8U])pi'essed 
nige  as  he  spoke  to  me.  *  Come  and 
see  my  pictures,*  he  sjiid. 

His  wife  still  hehl  me  fast  Whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  I  had  Jigain  no 
choice  but  to  answer  her.  '  Some 
American  girls,  and  some  English,'  I 
said. 

Her  eyes  o|)ened  wi<ler  and  wider 
in  unutterable  expectation.  She  sud- 
denly advanced  her  face  so  close  to 
mine  that  I  felt  her  hot  breath  on  my 
cheeks  as  the  next  words  bui-st  their 
way  through  her  lips. 

*  Born  in  England  1 ' 

*  Xo.      Born  at  Tadmor.' 

She  <lropped  my  arm.  The  light 
died  out  of  her  eyes  in  an   instant ; 
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they  wandered  away  again  as  if  my 
very  presence  in  the  roon»  had  ceased 
to  impress  itself  on  her  mind.  In  some 
inconceivable  way,  I  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed some  secret  ex})ectation  that 
she  ha<l  lixed  on  me.  She  actu.-illv 
left  me  on  the  sofa,  and  took  a  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace. 
Mr.  Farnaby,  turning  paler  and  paler, 
stepped  up  to  her  as  she  changed  her 
place.  I  rose  to  look  at  the  pir*tures 
•on  the  wall  nearest  to  me.  You  re- 
marked the  extraordinarv  keenness  of 
xaj  sense  of  heanng  while  we  were 
fellow-pasaengers  on  the  steauiship. 
When  he  stooped  over  hc^-,  and  wliis- 
pered  in  her  ear,  I  heard  him — though 
nearlv  the  whole  breadth  of  the  room 
was  between  us.  •'  You  hell-cat  I ' — 
that  was  what  Mi'.  Farnabv  said  to 
his  wife. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck 
the  half  hour  after  seven.  In  quick 
succession,  the  guests  at  the  dinner 
now  entered  the  room. 

I  was  so  staggei*ed  by  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  of  married  life  which  I 
had  just  witnesse<l,  that  the  guests 
])ix)duced  only  a  very  faint  impression 
upon  me.  My  mind  was  absorbed  in 
trying  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  what 
I  had  seen  and  heard.  Was  Mrs. 
Farnaby  a  little  mad  ?  I  dismissed 
that  idea  as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  me ; 
nothing  that  I  had  obscl•^'ed  in  lier 
justified  it  The  truer  conclusion  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  she  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  some  absent  (and  possibly 
lost)  young  creature ) ;  whose  age, 
judging  by  actions  and  tones  which 
had  sutiiciently  revealed  that  part  of 
the  secret  to  me,  could  not  be  more 
t'lan  sixteen  or  seventeen  vears.  How 
long  had  she  chenshed  tlie  hope  of 
seeing  the  girl,  or  hearing  of  her  ?  It 
must  have  been  anyhow  a  hope  very 
deeply  rooted — for  she  had  been  per- 
fectly incapable  of  controlling  herself 
when  I  had  accidentally  roused  it  As 
for   her  husband,  there  could  be  no 


doubt  that  the  subject  w^as  nc 
di.stasteful  to  him,  V)ut  so  a 
infuriating  that  he  could  ] 
keep  his  temper,  in  the  prea 
third  person  invited  to  his  ho' 
he  injured  the  girl  in  any  wa 
ln'  resi>onflible  for  her  disapf 
Did  his  wife  know  it,  or  onl 
it  ?  Who  iras  the  girl  ?  \ 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Farnaby 's 
dinary  interest  in  her — Mrs. 
whose  marriage  was  childless 
interest  one  would  have 
should  be  naturally  conceni 
her  adopted  daughter,  her  si 
j)han  child?  In  conjectures 
these,  I  completely  lost  mys 
me  hear  what  your  ingen 
make  of  the  puzzle  ;  and  Ic 
turn  to  Mr.  Farnaby 's  dinner 
on  Mr.  Farnaby 's  table. 

The  servant  threw  open  1 
ing-room  door,  and  the  most 
guest  present  led  Mrs.  Fama 
(lining-room.    I  roused  mysel 
observation    of    what   was 
about  me.     No   ladies  had 
vited  ;  and  the  men  were  all 
tain  age.     I   looked  in  vaii 
charming  niece.     Was  she 
enough  to  appear  at  the  dinn< 
I  ventured  on  putting  the  qi 
Mr.  Farnaby. 

'  You  will  find  her  at  the 
when  we  return  to  the  draw: 
Ciirls  are  out  of  place  at  di 
ties.'     So  he  answered  me — 
graciously. 

As  I  stepped  out  on  the  h 
looked  up  ;  I  don't  know  wl 
I  was  the  unconscious  objec 
netic  attraction.  Anyhow,  1 
reward.  A  bright  young  fa< 
over  the  balusters  of  the  up 
case,  and  modestly  withdir 
again  in  a  violent  hurry.  E 
but  Mr.  Farnaby  and  myseL 
appeared  in  the  dining-roo: 
she  having  a  peep  at  the  y 
cialist  ? 


{To  he  cmitinued.) 
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HUSHED  is  the  world  of  Bound,  the  universe 
Of  waters  I     But  'neath  the  contorted  splendour 
Of  fossilized  tumult  flows  the  river 
Passionate  for  the  sea,  and  moving  thwart 
The  scene — like  a  moon  in  northern  heavens, 
More  palpable,  more  beautiful  than  all 
The  stars  that  bicker  coldly  round  their  queen — 
I  see  that  figure  over  which  my  heart 
Ift  drawn  till  there's  no  room,  no  coign  of  shelter 
For  the  smallest  winged  affection,  come 
From  whence  it  may  ;  J  see  '  i'  the  mind's  eye,' 
That  essence  of  symmetry  to  which  the  whole 
Landscape  is  for  me  but  one  great  background 
Of  wild  sublimity  ;  nothing  bright  is  there 
But  the  strong  sweet  face    and  those  chaste  eyes  that  shame 
The  reflected  sunshine  of  diamond  spray 
Or  frosty  spar,  and  shine  within  my  soul 
For  ever,  making  it  more  pure,  more  noble 
Fur  the  sweet  sake  of  mirroring  them. 

Where — where  is  the  wild  passionate  plunge, 

When  all  the  sky  was  summer,  and  glad  birds 

Sang,  skimming  the  while  the  creamy  foam, 

And  jewelled  drops  sparkling  mounting  heavenward  — 

Where  the  continent-shaking  roar,  the  hiss 

As  of  infinite  ruin — the  watery  avalanche  ? 

Is  all  this  passionate  life  dead  ?  Not  so. 

Necessity  has  laid  his  iron  hand 

Upon  the  river's  neck  and  violent  chained 

It  into  sullen  slavery — dire  bondage 

Which  is  only  not  despair.     Listen,  and  you 

Will  hear  the  protesting  murmur.     Look,  and  you 

Will  see  the  image  of  its  power  in  calm 

Biiffennce.     So  the  proud  heart's  cry 

Is  hushed.     It  scarcely  murmurs,  but  within 

Deep  is  the  unchanging  love,  the  unfaltering  pnq)ose, 

The  persistent  movement  towards  the  distant  goal. 

High  hopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime  go  down 

With  the  changing  hours  of  our  small  life,  too  long 

For  suffering  and  too  short  for  love.     But  with 

The  recurring  season  come  the  stars.     Sweet  hope 

Likewise  returns.     The  birds  now  silent  will 

Again  fling  wide  their  melodies.     Yes,  life 
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Fs  in  the  froz<*n  ImhiuIi,  juhI  life  ami  powiT 
In  thcKse  jK'iuI  waters.  f"ri>st  eMilKilnuMJ,  as  for 
\ii  eternal  idolatry.      With  the  vt-rnal  hour 
riu*  hoary  han<laLr«*.s  will  snap,  tiM'Lriant 
'Vn>>  his  arms  and  h-ap  intt>  lln^  aliyss. 
And  shout  with  mi^liiv  jnv.      W'Ikmi  oonies  tin*  h<=ur 
Whrn  the  Nia^^•^■.•l  in  uiv  l»rea.^t  may  spt-ak  ' 

The  •iods  an*  cruel,  tillini^  l).)soms  small 

With  infinite  desins  ;   tln^  »*a<:h''s  hi'art 

And  eyt'  —  an<l  cireumstanoe's  narrow  eair»'. 

We  are  the  fools  of  fatt*  in  all  we  aim 

At,  and  in  all  wo  are.      We  love  tin-  star 

But  eannot  scale  the  sky ;   a  w<»man  fair 

As  our  first  mother  when  she  plucked  the  fruit, 

To  find  our  fondest  vows  are  held  at  nau.t;ht  ; 

And  the  one  form  which  might  have  made  our  life 

All  that  an  ea^er  boyhood  fondly  dntamed 

Of  nobleness,  of  purity,  of  greatness, 

Of  ample  usefulness  crowne<l  by  an  age 

(H'  honour,  solaced  meanwhile  by  the  hearths 

Dear  guerdon  of  a  responsive  heart,  through  years 

Of  mutual  temlence,  woman's  8ymi)athy — 

Diviner  than  all  worshij) — met  by  worship 

Bathing  her  in  the  vast  tenderness 

Of  an  all  circling  love  stronger  than  death, — 

That  form  becomes  a  ghost  that  glimmers  thro' 

The  darkening  years. 

Tears  I  'tis  time  to  close 
This  reverie.     The  stern  world  is  round 
Me  ;  gain,  intrigu(\  treachery,  low  desire, 
Plot  and  counterplot.     Now  my  heart  is  steeled  ; 
My  brow  is  calm  once  more.     Into  the  battle 
Like  a  man  :  surely  not  less  strong,  because 
Near  thee  for  ever  more — like  the  twin  gods 
Who,  cahn  where  all  wiis  turmoil,  ruled  the  fight 
By  Lake  Regillus — is  the  divinity 
Of  dayland  and  of  dreamland  :  now  as  in 
That  hall  where  first  thy  pulse  took  fire,  and  now 
As  in  that  only  hour  when  the  eye  seemed 
To  melt  into  a  softer  tone,  if  melt 
It  did,  and  thy  fond  heart  was  not  the  fool 
Of  its  own  yearning ;  last,  mid  nature  in 
Her  grandest  mood — the  icy  river  s  back, 
The  wan  white  waste  of  all  involving  snow^ 
The  frozen  mimicry  of  Titanic  towers, 
In  ruin  of  arch  and  column  meant  to  scale 
The  heavens  and  menace  Jove. 
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TH  E  civil  wars  had  expended  them- 
selves. *  The  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  ^wrong  *  had  been  set  aside. 
Cromwell  had  shown  how  kings  should 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  The 
second  Charles  had  restored  court  rule, 
court  intrigue,  and  court  profligacy. 
William  of  Orange  had  inaugurated 
constitutional  government,  and  himself 
set  the  noblest  example  of  self-sacrifice 
and  heroic  patriotism.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  was  like  a  mild  evening 
after  a  atormj  sunset,  not  without  its 
delusive  star-lights,  deceitful  meteors, 
and  frequent  disturbances  in  the  polit- 
ical heavens.  They  were  altogether 
tranqniller  times,  however.  Men  could 
breathe  more  calmly,  they  could  think 
more  quietly.  Life  returned  to,  or 
f  ound,  its  natural  channel.  It  was  not 
the  artificial  times  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tudors ;  it  was  not  the  tumult- 
uous years  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  Kevo- 
Intionary  period  The  Lord  and  the 
Squire  could  enjoy  their  estates,  and 
be  the  centre  of  a  beneficent  influence 
to  the  neighbourhood  around.  It  may 
be  questioned  if  a  Roger  De  Coverley 
iFoiild  have  been  possible  in  a  former 
age,  and  among  all  the  characters  of 
Shakespeare  we  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing Uke  Will  Wimble.  It  was  in 
these  times  that  Addison  emerged  on 
the  Horizon  of  literature.  Addison  is 
unique  in  literature.  Among  all  our 
classics^  if  we  would  select  one  name 
that  would  be  more  representative  than 
another  of  the  literary  character,  it 
-would  be  Addison's.  He  has  not  the 
towering  genius  of  Shakespeare,  nor 
the  (prandear  or  sublimity  of  Milton, 
nor  the  intellectoal  vigour,  perhaps,  of 


Dry  den,  nor  the  jx)lished  and  discur- 
sive muse  of  Po))e — but  as  an  essayist, 
and  in  his  j>eculiar  view  of  wit  and 
humour,  he  is  unrivalled.  There  were 
essayists  before  his  time,  as  Dryden, 
and  Cowley,  and  Sir  Wm.  Temple; 
Swift  was  a  pamphleteer  rather  than 
an  essayist.  There  have  been  essayists 
since  his  time,  as  Johnson,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Charles  Lamb,  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Do  Quincey.  But  Addison 
stands  out  among  them  all,  and  above 
them  all,  in  felicity  of  style,  in  serene 
breadth  and  majesty  of  intellect,  in 
genial  and  acute  observation  of  char- 
acter, and  delicate  and  quiet  touches 
of  humour.  Cliarles  Lamb's  humour 
waa  quite  different  from  Addison 'a  It 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  bad- 
inage or  jocularity  ;  he  says  nothing  but 
with  a  double  entendre  ;  he  is  sjwrtive 
when  he  is  most  serioua  Addison's 
humour  is  more  humane;  it  plays  with 
the  foibles  and  peccadilloes  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is  a  gentle  hand  laid  upon 
the  faults  and  failings  of  humanity. 
Swift's  humour  is  saturnine ;  it  is 
broad  and  farcical  rather  than  airy 
and  trenchant  Johnson  was  a  moralist 
and  nothing  else — of  how  sturdy  a 
character  and  in  what  rotund  periods, 
every  one  knows.  Our  more  recent 
essayists  had  not  the  same  purjwse  as 
Steele  and  Addison.  They  deal  more 
with  mattei-s  of  taste  and  vei*tu,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  charming  than, 
some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  brief  essays. 
Steele  and  Addison  wrote  to  improve 
society,  to  correct  tlie  prejudices  of  the 
age,  to  castigate  its  vices,  and  to  induce 
a  more  generous  and  genial  tone  of 
thought  and  manners.     It  is  on  the 
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papers  of  the  SjK'ffafor  and  Taihr  an<l 
(ruarJian  tliat  Addison's  fame  chieHv 

■ 

rests.  It  WHS  altogetlier  an  original 
vein  tliat  was  struck  out  in  these  ])a 
pors.  Evtjn  Steele  ditiei*s  from  Addi- 
son, as  his  papers  are  of  a  hanler  grain 
or  texture,  have  not  the  grace  or  feli- 
city of  Addison's,  are  more  matter  of 
fact  ;  tliere  are  more  hn^aks  and  im- 
pediments in  their  course,  while  the 
current  of  Addison'sthought  flows  in  an 
uninterniptetl  stream,  and  compasses 
every  turn  and  humour  of  the  mind. 
The  modern  essayist  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  essayist  of  tlie  times 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  lioth  sciena^ 
and  literature  have  taken  immense 
strides  since  their  time.  There  is  a 
fertile  tield  of  suggestion  in  the  very 
subject  matter  of  literature  and  science ; 
a  writer  now  can  borrow  analogies  from 
sources  that  were  unknown  in  a  for- 
mer age.  A  great  impulse  too  has  been 
given  of  late  years  to  the  imaginative 
element  in  literature.  We  have  now 
often  as  iine  i)oetry  in  prose  as  in 
poetry  itself,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
paradox.  There  is  a  play  of  mind  too 
in  modern  writings  that  was  unknown 
to  any  former  period  of  literature — as 
in  the  essavs  of  Elia  -  in  the  *  Seer ' 
of  L(?igh  Hunt  or  the  '  Dreamthorpe ' 
of  Alexander  Smith.  The  play  of 
mind  iji  Addison  and  Steele  is  either 
in  the  way  of  humour  or  irony — sel- 
dom satire — and  is  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior 
purpose?,  wheth(;r  of  moral  or  social 
improvement.  We  have  a  tine  instance 
in  point  in  the  j)apei*s  containing  the 
sketch  of  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 
There  is  exquisite  humour,  for  example, 
in  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Roger  hav- 
ing as  his  cha[)lain  a  gentleman,  not 
without  the  reputation  of  a  scholar, 
but  especially  selected  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  insult 
his  patron  with  Greek  or  Latin  at  his 
own  table,  and  who  withal  was  a  man 
of  sociable  temper,  good  sense,  and  un- 
derstood a  little  of  back-gammon.  Sir 
Roger  exhibits  as  much  good  humour 
as  originality  in  the  plan  which   he 


adopt4^<l  with  the  Sunday  u 
tions  of  his  clerical  friend  ai 
panion.  '  At  his  first  settlii 
me,'  sail!  Sir  Roger,  '  I  mad€ 
present  of  all  the  good  sermo 
have  been  printetl  in  English,  a 
lagged  of  him  that  every  Suj 
would  pronounce  one  of  them 
pidpit.  Accordingly  he  has  < 
them  into  such  a  series,  that  t 
low  one  another  naturally  an 
a  continued  system  of  practica 
ty.'  The  Spectator's  reference 
]»lan  of  Sir  Roger  follows  in  th 
'  As  Sir  Roger  was  going  oi 
story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
of  came  up  to  us,  and  upon  the 
asking  hiui  who  preached  to- 
(for  it  was  Saturday  night) 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  th 
ing,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afi 
He  then  showed  us  his  list  of 
ers  for  the  whole  year,  when 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  A 
op  Tillotson,  Bishop  Saunders 
Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  withsev 
ing  authors  who  have  publisl 
courses  of  practical  divinity 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  mai 
pulf>it,but  I  very  much  approve 
friend's  insisting  upon  the  q 
tions  of  a  good  aspect  and 
voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  t 
gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  d 
as  well  as  with  the  discourses 
nounced,  that  I  think  I  nevei 
any  time  more  to  my  satisfacti 
sermon  repeated  after  this  ma 
like  the  composition  of  a  poet 
mouth  of  a  graceful  actor.'  T 
tutor  continues  :  *  I  could  i 
wish  that  more  of  our  countrj 
would  follow  this  example ;  i 
stead  of  wasting  their  spirits  i 
rious  compositions  of  their  own 
endeavour  after  a  handsome  el 
and  all  those  other  talents  t 
proper  to  enforce  what  has  been 
by  greater  masters.  This  wc 
only  be  more  easy  to  themsel^ 
more  edifying  to  the  people.* 
thing  of  this  practice,  not  so  a 
tically  pursued,  is  not  unoomn 
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any  of  the  parishes  of  Eng- 
present  day.  There  was 
7,  certainly,  in  the  prac- 
ired  by  Sir  Koger,  and  ap 
his  friend  the  Spectator, 
relations  with  the  perverse 
another  instance  in  point, 
ceedingly  amusing.  The 
acy  and  the  wit  harmles& 
was  too  much,  it  would 
e  simple-minded  baronet, 
)geiher  too  clever  and  ac- 
bo  succumb  at  once  to  the 
one  who  was  speechless  in 
resence,  and  thus  reminds 
liher  Koger,  in  Kamsay's 
ipherd/  who  was  equally  at 
ading  his  cause  with  his 
3rata. 

at  would  Roger  say,  if  he 
V 

1  of  this  beautiful  widow 
.▼e  made  a  particular  im- 
.  the  imagination  of  Sir 
he  has  certainly  the  finest 
ly  woman  in  the  world.' 
ioger  did  not  obtain  this 
and  hence  his  customary 
erence  to  widows  ever  af- 
can't  imagine,  sir,  what  it 
)  do  with  a  widow,'  whis- 
;er  in  the  play-house,  when 
»  the  'distressed  mother,' 
n  Racine's  '  Andromaque,' 
ion  of  the  obstinate  refusal 
it  Hector  8  widow  to  the 
es  of  Pyrrhus.  The  elder 
advises  his  son  to  beware 
rs.'  Sir  Roger's  quarrel 
JBS  did  not  proceed  exactly 
ne  cause,  but  there  is  very 
)  same  kindly  humour  in 
s  of  both  parties  regarding 

already  made  reference  to 
er  of  Will  Wimble.  The 
hich  he  seems  to  have  been 
oger  De  Coverley,  and  bis 
)  of  acting  as  observed  by 
r,  are  finely  touched,  and 
is  thus  improved  by  the 
paper  dictated  from  Sir 
idenoe  in  the  country. 


*  Upon  withdrawing  into  my  roon^ 
after  dinner,  I  was  secretly  touched> 
with  compassion  towards  the  honest 
gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us ;  and 
could  not  but  consider  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern,  how  so  good  a  heart 
and  such  busy  hands  were  wholly  em- 
ployed in  trifles;  that  so  much  human- 
ity should  be  so  little  beneficial  to 
others,  and  so  much  industry  so 
little  advantageous  to  himself.  The 
same  temper  of  mind  and  application 
to  affairs  might  have  recommended 
him  to  the  public  esteem  and  have 
raised  his  fortune  in  another  station 
of  life.  What  good  to  his  coimtry  or 
himself  might  not  a  trader  or  mer- 
chant have  done  with  such  useful 
though  ordinary  qualifications.' 

The  Spectator  further  moralises. 

*  Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  manv 
a  younger  brother  of  a  great  family, 
who  had  rather  see  their  children 
starve  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive  in 
a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath 
their  quality.  This  humour  fills  sev- 
eral parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and 
heggary.  it  is  the  happiness  of  a 
trading  nation  like  ours,  that  the 
younger  sons,  though  incapable  of  any 
liberal  art  or  profession,  may  be  placed 
in  such  a  way  of  life  as  may  perhaps- 
enable  them  to  vie  with  the  best  of 
their  family.  Accordingly  we  find 
several  citizens  that  were  launched 
into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes, 
rising  by  an  honest  industry  to  greater 
estates  than  those  of  their  elder  bro- 
thers. It  is  not  improbable  but  Will 
was  formerly  tried  at  Divinity,  Law, 
or  Physic,  and  that  finding  his  genius 
did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gave 
him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inven- 
tions.' 

The  character  of  Will  Wimble  is  the 
type  of  many  a  younger  scion  of  no- 
ble or  wealthy  houses,  a  consequence 
in  some  degree  of  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, which  prevail  in  other  coun- 
tries; though  it  is  questionable  if 
more  good  would  not  be  sacrificed 
than  gained  by  the  abolition  of  these 
laws.     Perhaps  the  correction  of  the 
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particular  ovil  is  not  in  the  abolition, 
but  in  the  Uiotlitication,  to  sonic  ex- 
tent, of  tlio  hiws  in  (juostion,  sn  tliat 
the  younger  nienihei's  of  grent  Mud 
noble  houses  mav  not  Ik*  h^ft  ;ilto- 
getlier  unprovided  for,  while  yet  the 
jn'estige  of  family,  descending  from 
generation  to  gen«.'ration,  with  its  siini- 
tary  influence  upon  80ci(ity  and  the 
bofly  politic,  may  be  preserA-ed  entire. 
Addison's  peculiar  humour  is  seen 
in  all  the  subjects  of  his  papers,  that 
partake  of  this  character.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  his  times  no  doubt  afforded 
liim  tliese,  as  every  age  ha^  its  own 
peculiarities.  Those  of  our  age  are 
well  shown  up  in  Punch,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  It  is  from  a  higher  ele- 
vation, however,  that  Addison  looks 
down  upon  the  follit*s  of  bis  time.  He 
was  better  qualified,  perhaps,  than 
most  men  for  being  the  censor  of 
abuses,  and  the  corrector  of  manners. 
He  could  afford  to  be  indulgent,  while 
he  was  most  severe  ;  he  condonei?  eveai 
while  he  con(hjmna  His  pen  is  not 
dipt  in  gall.  He  has  not  the  scowl 
of  the  cynic,  or  the  grin  of  the  satirist 
He  does  not  wield  the  lash  of  the 
executioner,  nor  the  larch  of  the  pe- 
dagogue. He  looks  with  kindly  eye 
upon  the  very  follies  which  h(?  chas- 
tises, while  his  moral  instincts  lead 
him  to  recoil  from  all  that  is  base  in 
purpose  and  unworthy  in  conduct 
Addison  himself  lived  in  a  pure  air 
and  breathed  a  serene  atmosphere. 
He  reminds  one  of  the  picture  of  Nep- 
tune, as  drawn  by  Virgil,  lifting  his 
head  above  the  waves,  and  calming 
them  with  his  trident 

alto  / 

Prt^picicna,  summa   placidiiiu  caput  cxtulit  uuda. 

Addison  was  a  good  man.  He  did 
not  affect  the  arrogance  of  disowning 
his  maker,  and  repudiating  his  wor- 
shij).  He  did  not  find  his  honour, 
like  some  of  our  modem  literarv^ 
chiefs,  in  seeing  no  God  beneath  law, 
or  at  most  some  unknown  i)ower, 
which  was  yet  undefinable,  except  as 
a  ix>wer  that  existed  behind  all  law 


and    all   phenomena.       A« 
dnubt,    recognized  as   elea 
othoi-s     the    mvsterv     of 
being  who  was  yet  a   ]>er8c 
lie  preferre<l   that  mystery 
to,  or  c<)nf(\ssing,  a  power 
I)ei-sonality,    that  had    no 
source  of  l>eing  either  in  iti 
thing  els(s    ami  wrought  1 
intentions,  yet  without  an 
of  int^dligeuce.     Addison 
fore  the  mysteiy  of  an  unc 
eternal    existence,    who    c 
things,  that  gave  law  to  th 
and  yet  endoweil  man  wit! 
ligence  of  his  own,  and  wi 
of  choosing  and  willing  and 
H  iinself,  and  side  by  side 
self   in   the    very   universe 
created.     A<ldison  believed 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  ' 
was  engagetl  in  writing  a 
Christianity  when  death  p 
put  an  end  to  his  career, 
breathe  the  spirit  of  true 
humble  faith  in  the  divine 
the    Saviour.     Any  expre 
seeui  to  have  another  mean 
dency,  are  quite  capable  of  j 
ical  interpretation.      Many 
jiers  in   the  Spectator  are  < 
commend    religion,  or  at  k 
thought,    to  the  attention 
tauce  of  those  who  were  not 
to  w^orks  of  a   more  profe 
gious  character. 

It  has  been  alleged  that . 
his  private  intercourse,  exl 
the  most  amiable  dispositii 
his  friends,  while  he  was  ch; 
by  envy  and  jealousy,  it  w 
towards  his  rival&  He  even 
it  is   said,    with    Steele; 
and  Swift  both  shared  his 
There  is  surely,   however, 
take  in  all  thia     Steele's 
continued  to  the  last ;  and 
ality,    and    even    enthusii 
which  he  uniformly  spoke 
inconsistent  with  such  a  vi< 
ferent  course  of  political  c 
casioned,  not  an  estrangen 
certain  distance  between  tl 
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was  only  for  a  time,  and 
T  met,  as  they  still  met,  their 
e  was  quite  unreserved,  and 
d  of  all  matters  with  all  the 
t  and  freedom  of  former 
.ddiaon's  wiser  course  of  ac- 
ned  for  him  political  promo- 
e  Steele,  by  his  imprudence, 
elf  out  from  that  Addi- 
himself  some  patronage  to 
nd    he    conferred    it  upon 

Steele  may  have  felt  ag- 
)ut  this  was  very  different 
I  alienation  and  estrange- 
dison  was  incapable  of  cher- 
mosity  against  a  human  be- 
I  character  was  of  too  singu- 
vation  for  this,  and  he  was 
-om  all  acerbity  of  temper. 

men,  had  no  reason  for  en- 
[lere  is  not  the  slightest  trace 

disposition  in  his  writings, 
remarkable,  on  the  contrary, 
mperiority  to  all  littleness  of 
jid  evince  the  largest  and 
»roa8  sympathies.  Ho  early 
^ope's  merits  as  an  author, 
I  reference  to  the  '  Essay  on 
'  be  regretted  that  so  excel- 
iter  should  allow  himself  to 

0  personalities.  This  was  an 
¥hich  Pope  could  not  for- 
.  with  some  other  offences, 
ginary  than  real,  which  have 
prov^,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Q  shown  to  have  been  im- 
created  that  breach  between 
jeat  magnates  of  literature 
handed  down  to  posterity  in 
classic  stanzas  of  all  Pope*s 
saic  compositions  It  was 
iso  that  divided  Swift  and 

It  was  no  personal  quar- 
were  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
of  the  Spectator  could  be  the 
that  could  not  live  in  friend- 

1  his  fellow-beings,  and  car 
is  bosom  a  rankling  antipathy 
ivals.     We  were  greatly  re- 
r^;ard  to  the  particular  alle- 
9  which   we   have   referred, 

read  these  generous  words 
ilay : — 


*To  Addison  we  are  bound  by  a 
sentiment  as  much  like  affection  as 
any  sentiment  can  be  which  is  in- 
spired by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Some  blemishes  may 
undoubtedly  be  detected  in  his  char- 
acter ;  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  will  it  appear,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  old  anatomists, 
sound  in  the  noble  parts,  free  from  all 
taint  of  perBdy,  of  cowardice,  of 
cruelty,  of  ingratitude,  of  envy.  Men 
may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some 
particular  good  disposition  has  been 
more  conspicuous  than  Addison.  But 
the  just  harmony  of  qualities,  the  ex- 
act temper  between  the  stem  and  the 
humane  virtues,  the  habitual  obser- 
vance of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral 
rectitude,  but  of  moral  grace  and  dig- 
nity, distinguished  him  from  all  men 
who  have  been  tried  by  equally  strong 
temptations,  and  about  whose  conduct 
we  possess  equally  full  information.' 

This  is  enough,  but  all  that  we 
knew  of  Addison  before,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  made  on  us  by  his 
writings  would  have  been  his  ample 
vindication.  We  could  not  allow  our- 
selves to  think  of  Addison  otherwise 
than  as  he  has  drawn  himself  in  the 
chai*acter  of  the  JSpcctatorf  and  as  he 
consistently  exhibits  himself  in  that 
character.  The  SpecUUor  is  Addi- 
son's own  idea,  and  as  he  is  the  orig- 
inal of  the  sketch,  the  character  is 
worthy  of  the  place  which  it  holds  in 
literature,  and  of  the  club  which  it  has 
immortalized  with  his  name. 

The  peculiar  wit  and  humour  of  the 
Speciatnr  are  seen  in  such  papers  as 
these  :  *  On  Fashions,'  *  On  Country 
Manners,'  *0n  Patches,'  *0n  Gossip,' 
and  *  Tittle  Tattle,'  *  On  Polite  Con- 
versation,' *  On  Mystery  and  Innu- 
endo,' *  On  Practical  Jokes,'  &c 

It  was  an  ingenious  way  which  Ad- 
dison took  in  the  latter  of  these  papers, 
viz.,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Spectator ^ 
to  rebuke  certain  habits  prevailing  in 
bis  time,  and  common  enough  at  all 
times,  without  giving  direct  offence  to 
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any  who  might  l>e  conscious  of  the 
particular  vice  or  practice.  We  can- 
not forbear  makin^^  the  following 
quotation  : 

After  giving  an  account  of  certain 
whims — practical  jokes-  put  in  prac- 
tice by  one  of  the  wit^  of  the  previous 
age,  the  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  ; 

*  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  as  there  is  no  nionil  in 
these  jests,  they  ought  to  be  discour- 
aged, and  looked  ujmdu  rather  as  pieces 
of  unluckiness  than  wit.  However, 
as  it  is  natural  for  one  man  to  retine 
upon  the  thought  of  another,  and  im- 
possible for  any  single  person,  how 
great  soever  his  [)arts  may  be,  to  in- 
vent an  art  and  bring  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection,  I  shall  here  give  you  an 
account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who,  uj>on  hearing  the 
character  of  the  wit  above  mentioned, 
has  himself  assumed  it,  and  endeav- 
oured to  convert  it  to  the  benelit  of 
mankind.  He  invited  half  a  dozen  of 
his  friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who 
were  each  of  them  famous  for  inserting 
certain  redundant  phi-nses  in  their  dis- 
course, as  *  D'ye  hear  me,'  *  D'ye  see,' 
*  That  is,'  *  And  so,  sir.'  Each  of  the 
guests  making  frequent  use  of  his  par- 
ticular elegance  appeared  so  ridiculous 
to  his  neighbour,  that  he  c*ould  not 
but  reflect  uj>on  himself  as  appearing 
equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  ;  by  this  means,  before  they 
had  sat  long  together,  every  one  talk- 
ing with  the  greatest  circumspection, 
and  carefully  avoiding  his  favourite 
expletive,  the  convei-sation  was  cleared 
of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  greater 
quantity  of  sense  though  less  of  sound 
in  it 

*  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman 
took  occasion  at  another  time  to  bring 
together  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
addicted  to  a  foolish  habitual  custom 
of  swearing.  In  order  to  show  them 
the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  invention  above  men- 
tioned, having  placed  an  amanuensis 
in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After 
the   second   bottle,   when    men  open 


their  minds  without  reserve,  n 
friend  began  to  take  node 
manv  sonorous  but  unnecenc 
that  liad  passed  in  his  ho^ 
their  sitting  down  at  table, 
much  gocni  conx'ersation  they 
by  giving  way  to  such  su 
phrases.  *  What  a  tax,' 
*  would  they  have  i-aised  for 
had  we  put  the  laws  in  execm 
one  another.'  Ever\'  one 
gentle  reproof  in  good  pai't  up 
he  told  them  that  knowing  i 
versation  would  have  no  seci 
he  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
writing,  and  for  the  humoi 
would  read  it  to  them,  if  thei 
There  were  ten  sheets  of  : 
might  have  been  reduced  to 
there  not  been  those  abomina 
polations  I  have  before  mt 
ITpon  the  reading  of  it  in  cc 
it  looked  rather  like  a  conf< 
tiends  than  of  men.  In  she 
one  trembled  at  himself  upoi 
calmly  what  he  pronounced  ai 
heat  and  inadvertencv  of  dis< 
The  papers  on  *  Imagina 
Addison,  are  characterized 
ingenuity  and  originality  of  ^ 
ticipating  in  many  cases  the 
Uvedale  Price,  Burke,  and  A 
their  several  works  on  kind 
jects.  Not  that  we  charge  t 
thors  with  want  of  originali 
selves,  or   with   appropriati< 

I  Addison ;  l;>ut  they  must  h 
Addison's  papers,  and  apprc 
they  could  not  fail  to  do,  of  1 
generally,  these  became  par 
texture  of  their  own  minds,  f 

;   out  very  much  of  the  same  pa 
in  the  same  line  of  thought 
tical  often  are  the  opinions  a: 

;  isms  of  the  latter  with  tha 
Addison  has  expressed  or  em) 
his  essay.  We  are  not  sore  b 
side  has  been  indebted  to  t 
source  for  many  of  the  thouj 
made  his  poem  such  a  rep< 
philosophic  criticism,  as  it  i 
ample  itself  of  exquisite  ima^ 
Akenside  has  taken  the  very 
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)jeot  from  Addison,  although 
followed  up  with  the  enthu- 
the  poet  rather  than  the  nicer 
ation  of  the  essayist 
»n  considers  imagination  sing- 
iction  with  reference  to  the 
world,  borrowing  its  images 
objects  of  sight,  and  deriving 
Msore  from  that  source ;  it  is 
bigher  kind  of  imagination, 
analogies  from  worlds  which 
3  never  reached,  out  of  the 
I  the  unconscious  (to  use  a 
:  Carljle's),  and  in  the  sover- 
its  own  prerogative.  Addison 
inks  it  necessary  to  define  im- 
I,  and  furnishes  no  account  of 
in  which  it  acts  and  imparts 
isore  to  its  subject  Imagina- 
ihe  while  is  rather  the  mind 
d  it  is  the  action  of  the  mind 
B  great,  or  novel,  or  beautiful, 
onstitutes  that  power.     The 
»Oity  of  receiving  impressions 
at,  novel,  or  beautiful  objects 
nation.     Greatness,  novelty, 
uty,  are  constituents   of  the 
vhich  is  said  to  receive  plea- 
n  these  source&    Imagination 
ler  creates  beauty,  and  it  seems 
misplacing  of  things  to  say 
derives  pleasure   from   that 
creates.    Is  this  not  like  say- 
it  creates  its  own  pleasure  t 
ems  some  confusion,  also,  or 
)f  things,  to  make  nature  and 
procally  the    magazine  from 
ich  draws  its  power  over  the 
bion,  while  it  is  the  imagina- 
great  measure,  which  puts  its 
ito  either.     Imagination  does 
ve  any  pleasure  from  nature 
hich  it  does  not  first  put  into 
ivesting  it  with  what  power  it 
%     Had  Addison's  theme  been 
lence  of  nature  and  art  over 
i  through  imagination  it  would 
en  more  intelligible,  and  more 
nt;  and  his  observations  would 
ve  had  all  the  merit  which  we 
De  in  them,  abating  the  parti- 
^nfusion  which  we  have  taken 
on  ta     The  observations,  not- 
3 


withstanding  any  exceptions,  ai-e  often 
very  ingenious,  and  very  subtle,  and 
expressed  in  language  appropriate  and 
felicitous.     Nothing  could  exceed  the 
harmony  and  beauty  and  simple  grace 
often  of  the  sentences.  We  linger  over 
them  and  say,  '  How  exquisite  !  how 
beautiful ! '     We  could  wish  to  make 
quotations,  but  we  would  hardly  know 
where  tostop,and  we  might  be  tempted 
to  multiply  selections  beyond  the  limits 
of  an  article,  or  the  space  at  command. 
Addison's    criticism    of    Milton's 
'  Paradise   Lost,'  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired.    It  was  the  first  pronounced 
criticism  on  Milton.  It  was  so  heartily 
done — at  such  length — with  such  ela- 
borateness.      It    was    so    learned — 
drawing  its  own  principles  from  Aris- 
totle's *  Poetics,'  showing  such  a  fami- 
liarity with  Homer  and  Virgil — these 
princes  of  song — and  putting  you  al- 
most upon  the  same  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
^neid,  as  with  the  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
itself     Very  suggestive  hints  also- are 
taken  from  the  *  De  Arte  Poetica,'  of 
Horace,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus — so 
that  one  way  and  another  you  feel  on 
the  most  learned  terms  with  the  great 
Epic  poet,  while  every  opinion  of  the 
critic  is  guarded  and  fortified  by  a  re- 
ference to  one  or  other  of  these  classic 
authoritiea     There  is  enough,   how- 
ever, of  Addison's  own,  in  the  way  of 
subtle  observation,  and  refined  critic- 
ism, to  stamp  the  papers  with  much 
originality  and  value.     To  apply  the 
principles,  to  detect  their  application, 
was  almost  as  much   as  to   lay  down 
the  principles  originally  himself   One 
has  the  happiness,  as  he  reads,  of  see 
ing  his  own  selected  or  favourite  ptis- 
sages  pointed  out  by  the  critic,  their 
peculiar  excellencies  dwelt  upon,  and 
not  seldom  the  same  blemishes  fas- 
tened upon  for  animadversion  which 
had  drawn  forth  his  own  unfavour- 
able judgment     Altogether  Addison's 
papers  on  Milton  occupy  twenty-one 
numbers  of  the  Spectator,  published  on 
the  Saturdays  to  afford  Sunday  read- 
ing  to   the   great  literary   public  to 
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which  the  SpiCtaior  api>eale(l.  Tlie 
great  London  public  and  gentry  of 
England  in  their  country  seats,  many 
a  Sir  Roger  De  Coveiley,  and  others, 
no  doubt,  with  moi*e  competent  minds, 
might  be  worse  occupied  than  in  read- 
ing these  pa|>er8.  Shelley  once  said 
that  but  for  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
Christianity  would  have  had  a  fair 
chance  of  being  forgotten  at  some  fu- 
ture, and,  I  suppose,  no  very  distant 
day.  Well,  at  all  events,  if  there  wjis 
much  to  repel  from  tbe  Bible  there 
was  much  to  attract  in  these  criticisms, 
while  they  served  to  break  down  the 
great  poem  for  more  incapable  readers. 
The  high  spiced  matter  of  the  poem 
itself  was  somewhat  diluted  for  the 
ordinary  palate  ;  and  it  was  one  thing 
to  accej)t  the  views  as  expressed  by 
the  poet,  and  (piite  another  to  see 
them  in  the  criticism  of  so  amiable  an 
authority,  and  so  moderate  k  judge  of 
theological  questions,  as  Addison.  The 
beauties  of  Milton  are  finely  pointed 
out,  and  are  almost  enhanced  by  the 
setting  which  Addison  gives  them. 
They  are  like  chosen  pictures  culled 
from  a  portfolio,  and  you  can  contem- 
plate them  at  your  leisure,  and  scan 
them  without  fatigue  ;  for  the  strain 
is  considerable  to  read  Milton,  and 
few  indeed  have  the  courage  to  under- 
take the  task,  and  mav  even  break 
down  in  the  effort. 

Both  the  papers  on  *  Imagination  ' 
and  the  criticism  of  Milton  give  an 
intrinsic  value  to  the  Spertafor  above 
the  more  fugitive  pieces ;  and  yet 
these  veiy  fugitive  pieces,  perhaps,  ex- 
ercised a  more  salutary  influence  soci- 
ally at  the  time.  We  have  no  doubt 
they  contributed  much  to  that  amen- 
ity of  manners  which  succeeded  the 
period  of  the  Charleses  and  the  Revo- 
lution. Addison  even  moulded  the 
English  language  to  its  present  sim- 
pler and  more  idiomatic  form.  His 
style  became  a  model  for  future  ages, 
and  the  same  felicity  and  delicacy  of 
expression  have  been  handed  down 
to  our  own  day.  Gray  and  Goldsmith 
were  formed  upon  Addison,  and  there 


is  nothing  we  are  more  fai 
in  the  writings  of  our  tim 
sentences  of  Addison.  M 
[)resent  essayists  have  the 
of  a  style  equally  pure,  i 
and  happy.  That  does  i 
from  the  merit  of  Addiso 
recur  to  the  fountain  head, 
ly  '  the  pure  well  of  Eng 
filed,'  but  the  simple  idio: 
lish  which  Addison  introd 
the  Sjime  pleasure  as  ever 
he  had  not  a  successor. 

The  papers  of  the  TcUler 
f./lan,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
bear  the  stamp  and  chara* 
essays  of  the  Spectator.  * 
unmistakably  the  signatur 
son's  genius.  There  is  th< 
imitable  humour,  the  san 
iimuendo,  the  same  amiab 
wit,  the  same  power  of  ridici 
that  is  never  wielded  to  ^ 
to  correct  and  improva 
holder,  as  its  name  would  in 
more  of  a  [)olitical  aim  or  < 
was  written  mainly  in  op 
the  designs  of  those  who  e 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  d 

• 

the  intei*est,  therefore,  of  t 
taut  succession,  and  against 
ascendancy.  There  is  ac 
perhaps,  greater  nerve  in  ti 
its  papers,  more  point  and  ] 
and  the  sentences  have  m 
rounded  and  periodic  charact 
easy  and  simple  grace  that  so 
distinguished  the  Spectator. 
litical  Creed  of  a  Tory  M 
and  *  The  Character  and  Co: 
of  a  Tory  Fox-hunter  *  con 
sur[»assed  in  effective  sar 
delicate  irony. 

Addison's  poetry  does  n€ 
same  rank  with  his  prose ; 
essayist  rather  than  the  poc 
is  elegance  and  harmony  in 
couplets — fine  thoughts  \ 
pressed — especially  in  hii 
from  Italy  to  Charles,  Lord 
and  his  *  Lines  addressed  t< 
frey  Kneller.'  His  *  Camp 
has  fine  stanzas.     But  thei 
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imaginatioii  in  the  higheet  sense  of 
the  term.  We  fail  to  see  those  in- 
geDums  analogies  which  Macaulaj  de- 
tected. There  is  fine  sentiment,  but 
notlimg  of  that  fine  play  of  emotion  in 
which  true  poetry  consists.  It  is  dif- 
ferent, however,  with  his  sacred 
poema  There  Addison  possessed  the 
Teiy  emotion  essential  to  the  compo- 
ntion;  his  hymns  are  finely  devout, 
ind  there  are  in  every  verse  those 
gnoefal  turns  of  thought  which  con- 
itittite  such  an  element  of  excellence 
m  his  essays.  Nothing  .could  well  be 
finer  than  the  hymn  commencing : 

'How  are  Thy  •crvaiita  blw^ed.  O  Lord  \ ' 

Or,  again,  that  hymn  which  is  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  every  pious 
hooaehold  : 

'When  all  Thy  mercieii.  Omy  God,'  iu\ 

The  little  ode, 

'Thespadous  flrmainent  on  hifch,*  Ac, 

B  about  perfect  in  its  structure  and 
thought  as  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
Creator.  How  is  it  associated  with 
the  finest  reminiscences  of  one's  early 

There  is  a  fine  lyrical  flow  in  ^  Kosa- 
nnrnd ; '  there  is  more  fancy  than  in 
^  other  compositions,  but  the  i)iece 
<^tains  some  false  rhymea  It  is  loose 
in  its  structure,  and  altogether  it  is 
QKne  like  the  composition  of  a  youth 
in  hii  first  attempts  at  poetry  than  a 
^fsnou  eJBTort  of  the  essayist  of  the 
^ywctotor.  It  shows,  however,  the 
versatility  of  the  author's  mind. 

The  oomedv  of  the  '  Drummer '  has 
^  poor  plot ;  the  wit  is  good,  and  the 
litoations  are  amusing,  but  there  is 
Bu>re  indelicacy  of  allusion  than  we 
vooU  expect  from  Addison.  It  may 
he  on  that  account  that  some  critics 
have  doubted  whether  it  was  really 
Addison's  production.  But  Macaulay 
^^uoks  it  bears  internal  evidence  of 
^Ting  been  Addison'a  He  thinks 
^  contains  passages  which  no  other 
^^r  known  to  him  could  have  pro- 

dooed. 


The  ^  Cato '   is  declamation  rather 
than  poetry.  It  in  too  stilted ;  it  wants 
the  freedom  and   the  action  of  the 
true  drama.     The  utterances  of  Gato 
and    Fortius    are    like    the   studied 
periods  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  de- 
claiming to  his  disciples,  rather  than 
the  natural  language  of  ordinary  dia- 
logue.     How  different  from  the  light- 
ning Hashes  of  Shakespeare,  occurring 
just   in  the  ordinary   speech   of  the 
*  dramatis  |)erson8e,'  yet  laying  open 
the  deep  crevasses  of  providence,  and 
letting   in    unexpected    light   on    its 
darkest     mysteries  !       Compare    the 
solilotjuy  of  Cato  with  that  of  Hamlet ! 
Lucia  and  Marcia  discourse  love  in  a 
most  decorous  spirit,  and  the  former 
finds  in  the  death  of  Marcus  only  an 
op[>ortune  occasion  forgiving  free  vent 
to  her  love  for  Fortius,  which  she  had 
resolved  to  stifle  ns  long  as  Marcus 
liveil.      Roman   ladies,    however,  are 
not  to  be  judgeil   by  ordinary  rules*; 
and  we  could  admire  the  self-denial  of 
Lucia  if  we  could  believe  it  consistent 
with  the  strong  passion  she  expresses 
for   Fortiua     The   drama,  however, 
had  most  signal  success  when  brought 
out   on  the  stage,    the  declamations 
about  liberty  suiting  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  the  Tories  and  Whigs 
respectively  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done, the  one  by  the  other,  in  the  ap- 
plause with  which   they  greeted  the 
sentiments  of  the  drama. 

It  would  extend  our  article  to  an 
undue  length  to  dwell  upon  Addison's 
character,  which  was  the  purest  Never 
perhaps  was  there  a  purer  mind  ;  his 
ainiableness,  which  was  evidenced  by 
the  long  friendship  with  Steele  ;  with 
but  slight  interruption  from  political 
causes ;  his  religious  sentiments  which 
he  never  concealed,  and  which  ha<l 
expression  in  some  of  the  most  classic 
compositions  in  our  hymnolog}'  ;  his 
political  career  which  was  unstained 
by  servility,  and  never  stooped  to 
venality  ;  the  particulars  of  his  life  ; 
his  tour  on  the  continent ;  his  shrewd 
;  and  often  ingenious  observations  on 
the  different  countries  through  which 
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his  route  lay;  Lis  treatise  on  medals, 
with  other  com  1)081  tions  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  particularize.  Addison 
is  too  much  identitie<l  with  the  Sj":^r- 
tator  and  the  other  serial  essays,  to  l>e 
anything  else,  at  least  so  fai*  as  tlu* 
literai'v  world  cares  ;  and  we  have  lit- 
tie,  therefore,  to  detain  us  heyond  what 
he  was  in  these  dailv  (»r  weekly  sheet**, 
to  invite  remark  or  to  call  for  pan- 
egyric. We  think  of  him  ohietly  as 
Addison  of    the   Spectaff/r,   and  any- 


thing else  is  almost  an  imper 
at  all  events  even  th(;  drama 
named,  although  it  oht^iint.'d  ( 
ahle  praise  fn')m  contenif)onir 
and  was  enact* hI  with  apjilau 
the  conflicting  int<*r(?sts  of  \V 
Tory,  before  a  theati*e  jmck 
these  rival  parties,  little  dist 
one  idea  under  which  he  is 
plateil,  and  by  which  his  fame 
han<l»»d  down  to  all  succeeding 
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I. 


POOR  is  the  virtue  that  must  l>e  cajoled 
By  i)ulj)it  promises  of  vague  delight, 
Of  gates  of  ])earls  and  s'reets  of  glassy  gold, 
And  all  that  can  beguile  tas  (*,  ear  or  sight 
It  mattei-s  not  on  whicli  side  of  the  tomb 
The  bril)e  be  set,  a  bribe  it  still  renuiins. 
Choose  virtue,  though  with  poverty  and  chains, 
Whate'er  in  this  world  or  the  next  thy  doom. 
Why  with  conditions  cumber  thus  the  choice 
On  which  true  life  and  blesseduc^ss  dei^>end  1 
Why  mar  the  message  of  the  Heavenly  Voice, 
Making  a  vulgar  means  the  glorious  end  1 
Religion's  true  philosophy  lies  stored 
In  this  :  Do  right ;  therein  find  tliy  i-eward. 


ir. 


Dost  think  it  was  by  covetous  eagerness 

Saint  John  from  Patmos  saw  the  glorious  scene 

Of  God*8  own  city  ?     Or,  would  lie  the  less 

Have  faced  the  death  of  torture,  had  there  been 

No  heaven  save  the  love  that  was  between 

Him  and  the  Master  on  whose  breast  he  lay 

On  the  sad  eve  of  that  most  awful  day 

When  the  offended  sun  withdrew  his  sheen 

From  an  ungrateful  world  ?     Nay;  such  reward 

Comes  not  tu  those  who  make  reward  their  aim. 

Saitit  John  loved  Christ  when  bowed  with  ptiin  and  sliauie, 

And  on  his  love  to  Heaven  with  Him  soared. 

Thus  only  is  the  Blissful  Vision  given — 

For  God  LB  Love  and  Love  is  God  and  Heaven. 
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BY  JAMES  WHITMAN,   EA. 


arly  settlement  of  the  British 
QericaD  colonies  was  effected 
)8t  liberal  assistance  from  the 
)vemment  The  first  settle - 
lalifax  consisted  of  emigrants 
umber  of  2,576  souls,  em- 
a  thirteen  transports  under 
r  the  Honourable  Edward 
is,  who  succeeded  Mascarene 
nor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  ar- 
]!hebucto  (as  the  present  site 
X  was  then  cdled)  on  the 
le,  1749.  To  these,  and  all 
•ed  to  emigrate  to  Nova  Sco- 
ttish Government  of  that 
k1  the  following  exceedingly 
iucements: — A  free  passage, 
stence  during  the  voyage,  as 
r  twelve  months  after  their 
ilso  arms  and  ammunition 
ce,  with  proper  implements 
ndry,  fishing  and  the  erec- 
»uses.  The  lands  were  to  be 
n  fee  simple,  free  from  the 
of  any  quit  rent  or  taxes  for 
at  the  expiration  of  which 
was  to  pay  more  than  one 
ierling  for  every  fifty  acres 
d.  To  military  men  espe- 
leges  seem  to  have  been 
or  every  private  soldier  or 
vas  to  receive  fifty  acres 
rith  an  additional  allowance 
res  for  ^y^r^^  member  of  his 
very  officer,  under  the  rank 
gn  in  the  land  service,  and 
ieutenant  in  the  sea  service, 
ceive  eighty  acres,  with  fit- 
d  for  every  person  belonging 
lily.  Ensigns  were  allowed 
red  acres,  lieutenants  three 
captains  four  hundred,  and 


officers  of  higher  rank  six  hundred 
acres,  'vith  thirty  acres  to  each  mem- 
ber of  their  families.  Such  liberal 
terms,  if  offered  now-a-days  for  the 
settlement  of  the  great  North- West, 
would  soon  add  immensely  to  its  po|>- 
ulation.  And  if,  as  L  >rd  Derby  ad- 
vises, in  a  speech  he  has  recently 
made  on  the  present  depression  in 
Britain,  the  subject  of  emigration  is 
taken  up  by  the  British  Government 
on  any  large  scale,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
will  strive  to  turn  as  much  as  they 
can  of  it  to  the  fertile  fields  of  our 
north-western  territory. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis,  the 
present  site  of  the  city,  which  ho 
called  after  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  at 
tljat  time  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  and  at  whose 
instigation  the  city  was  founded,  was 
without  a  solitary  habitation,  and 
covered  with  trees  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  capita]  of  Nova  Scotia  was  then 
at  Annapolis,  where  Colonel  Masca- 
rene, the  Governor,  had  his  head- 
quarters ;  and  it  seems  odd,  to  those 
knowing  the  country  now,  to  read 
of  the  manner  in  which  commu- 
nication was  had  with  Annapolis  by 
Governor  Cornwallis,  as  he  writes,  by 
*  sending  a  Frenchman  who  knows  the 
country  overland  by  Minas,  a  distance 
of  25  leagiits,  where  there  is  a  path 
that  the  French  have  made  by  driv- 
in«^  their  cattle.*  Disease  and  the  In- 
dians  played  sad  havoc  with  the  early 
settlers,  but  the  town  continued  to 
grow,  and  the  destruction  of  L  >ui&- 
barg,  with  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec, 
for   which   expeditions    Halifax  was 
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the  base  of  operations,  gave  a  security 
to  the  rising  settlement  by  which  it 
soon  grew  into  fame. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  events 
which  brought  Halifax  more  into  no- 
tice than  any  other,  was  the  arrival 
and  residence  there,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  of  Prince  Edward,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Kent,  the  father 
of  our  present  Queen.  The  Prince 
arrived  at  Halifax  in  the  month  of 
May,  1794,  the  town  was  ilUiminated 
in  his  honour,  and  the  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  addresses  present- 
ed. He  resided  chiefly  at  '  The 
Lodge,'  on  Bedford  Basin,  a  few 
miles  from  Halifax.  The  main  build- 
ing has  now  entirely  disa[)peared,  but 
the  writer  remembers  it  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  account  ^iven  by  Sam 
Slick,  the  lat»»  Ju<lge  Haliburton  : — 
*  As  I  approached  the  house  I  no- 
ticed the  windows  were  broken,  or 
shut  up  with  rough  boards  to  exclude 
the  rain  and  snow  ;  the  door  suppoit- 
ed  by  wooden  props  instead  of  hinges, 
which  hung  loosely  on  the  panels, 
and  that  long  luxuriant  clover  grew 
on  the  eaves,  which  had  been  origin- 
ally designed  to  conduct  the  water 
from  the  roof,  but  becoming  choke<J 
with  dust  and  decayed  leaves,  had 
afforded  sufficient  food  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  coarse  grasses.  The  portico, 
like  the  house,  had  been  formed  of 
wood,  and  the  flat  surface  of  its  top 
imbibing  and  retaining  moisture,  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  vegetable  matter, 
from  which  had  sprung  up  a  young 
and  vigorous  birch  tree,where  strength 
and  freshness  seemed  to  mock  the 
helpless  weakness  that  nourished  it.  I 
had  no  desire  to  enter  the  apartments, 
and,  indeed,  the  aged  ranger  whose  oc- 
cupation was  to  watch  over  its  decay, 
and  to  prevent  its  premature  destruc- 
tion by  the  plunder  of  the  fixtures  and 
more  desirable  materials,  informed  me 
that  the  floors  were  unsafe.  Altoge- 
ther the  scene  was  one  of  a  most  de- 
pressing kind.  A  small  brook,  which, 
by  a  skilful  hand,  had  been  led  over 
several  precipitous  descents, performed 


it>  feats  alone  and  unobser 
seemed  to  murmur  out  its  co 
as  it  hurried  over  its  rockj 
to  mingle  with  the  sea,  while  1 
sigliing  through  the  umbrage< 
appeared  to  assume  a  louder 
melancholy  wail,  as  it  swepi 
the  long  vacant  passages  an 
ed  saloons,  and  escaped  in 
tones  from  the  broken  a 
The  offices  and  ornamental 
had  shared  the  same  fate  as  t 
The  roofs  of  all  had  faller 
mouldered  into  dust,  the  doc 
and  floors  had  disappeared, 
walls,  which  were  only  in  pa 
stone,  remained  to  attest  tl 
ence  and  use.  The  grounds  < 
similar  effects  of  neglect,  in 
where  the  living  wood  grows 
ly,  and  decays  so  soon  as 
Scotia.  An  arbour,  which 
constructed  of  lattice  work 
support  of  a  flowering  vine,  1 
and  was  covered  with  vf 
while  its  roof  alone  remai 
ported  aloft  by  limbs  of  ti 
growing  up  near  it,  had  be 
tangled  in  its  net  work,  i 
temple,  once  a  favourite  reti 
owner,  as  in  conscious  pride 
ference,  had  offered  a  more  i 
resistance  to  the  weather, 
pearedin  tolerable  preservati 
one  small  surviving  bell,  of  tl 
ons  ones  that  once  omam 
gave  out  its  solitary  and  m 
tinkling  as  it  waved  in  t 
How  sad  was  its  mimic  k 
pleasures  that  were  fled  for  • 

In  some  representations  o 
given  by  late  illustrat^jd  pap 
appears  one  of  the  so-called 
House,'  about  one  hundred  yi 
the  site  of  '  The  Lodge,'  ih 
kept  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
tion.  Here  the  military  b 
coursed  music  to  the  gay  circ 
lodge,  now  all,  alas,  with  it 
ing  in  decay. 

Much  has  been  said  of  ' 
and  even  harsh  character  of 
as  a  military  man,  but  pro! 
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able  description  of  His  Royal 
( itiay  be  found  in  that  given 
renton  Halliburton  (not  the 
'  Sam  Slick),  late  Chief  Jus- 
ova  Scotia,  who  then,  as  a 
tnan,  served  under  the  Duke 
IX.  Sir  Brenton  writes,  in 
\  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Harvey,  Governor  of  Nova 
1849,  requesting  informa- 
^ting  the  general  character 
ike  of  Kent.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tly, published  at  length  in 
's  History  of  Nova  Scotia, 
present  about  the  following 
: — '  His  Royal  Highness' dis- 
18  strict,  almost  to  severity. 
I  fa%  acted  from  principle,  but 
lie  was  somewhat  mistaken 
ing  such  undeviating  exacti- 
ntial  to  good  order.  Off 
I  was  an  affable  prince  and 
gentleman.  At  his  table 
felt  at  ease,  but  while  it  was 
his  object  to  make  them  so, 
Ged  manner  precluded  the 
7  of  any  liberty  being  taken 
»st  forward. 

ot  close  without  mentioning 
dence  to  the  distressed.  A  tale 
nrays  interested  him  deeply, 
igbut  gross  misconduct  could 
«  him  to  abandon  any  whom 
cse  befriended.* 
\  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
aracter  may  be  obtained  by 
of  his  correspondence  with 
ilabetry   family,   extending 
to  1814,  and  published  by 
hr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  an  ex- 
of  the  Quebec  Literary  and 
Society,  in  1870. 
apbell,  in  his  History  refcr- 
s  : — *  Louis  Ignace  de  Sala- 
the  son  of  Micliael  de  Sala- 
)  arrived  in  Quebec  in  1735, 
nd   of  the  French    fiigate 
(,  and  who,  in  the  cessiou  of 
itmsferred  his  allegiance  to 
ain.     Captain  de  Salaberry 
)  his  son  Louis  to  the  mili- 
Bsion.      The  latter  accord- 
ed the  British  service,  and 


took  an  active  part  in  the  American 
war,  having  l)een  wounded  several 
times  in  bravely  discharging  his  duty 
as  an  officer.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  de  Salaberry  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion, and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  by  some  mutual  affinity,  they 
became  more  than  ordinarily  attached 
friends.  De  Salaberry  was  married, 
and  had  children  in  whose  society  the 
Duke  took  great  delight  Subsequent- 
ly, as  the  boys  grew  up,  his  influence 
was  directed  in  advancing  them  in  the 

military  profession,  and  the  voluminous 
correspondence  between  the  Duke  and 
the   father   of  the  family    is  highly^ 
creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  His 
Royal  Highness.' 

The  Duke  left  Halifax  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1799,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  without 
issue,  married  the  widow  of  the  Prince 
Leinengen,  sister  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Siixe-Coburg,  mother  of  the  Queen, 
and  grandmother  of  the  Royal  Consort 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada — facts  which  we  offer 
as  an  excuse  for  our  lengthened  refer- 
ence to  His  Royal  Highness. 

To  its  magnificent  harbour, sheltered 
by  McNab's  Island  at  its  moulh,  Hali 
fax  principally  owes  its  past  and  pre- 
sent fame,  and  will  i:i  the  future  owe 
its  undoubted  greatness  which  is  to 
be.  Ali*eady  connected  by  the  Intercolo- 
nial Railway,  it  has  become  the  win- 
ter port  of  the  Dominion,  and  from  its 
docks  a  dozen  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
radiate  in  connection  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.     After  the   harbour,   the 
most  striking  object  in  the  landscape 
is  its  famous  Citadel,  founded  on  tl  e 
summit  of  a  hill  which,  rising  i:radu 
ally  from  the  water's  edge,  crowns  the 
city  with  its  battlements,  strengthentxl 
by  all  the   resources  of  engineering 
science  and  military   art,   and,  after 
Quebec  and  Gibraltar,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  third  strongest  fortress  in  the 
world.      From  this  standpoint  the  pic- 
turesque stretch  of  scenery  is  |>erhaps 
unequalled   even    by   the    celebrated 
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rivals  rrfornd  u>.  On  tin-  fast,  tlir 
sliurcs  i){  Dartiiiuutli  ainl  its  stiftcli- 
iug  plains  Hi'  finlin:,'  awjiy  inro  uis- 
taiice  ;  on  tlio  \v<*st.  a  Tiiust  Invi-U 
countiy,  with  tlir  |  uMic  gunlms  mimI 
sl«)])es  (►f  un<lnlatiii«4  \  riNliiif,  sil 
Vf-red  by  sparkling  views  of  tin"  wat-rs 
of  the  north-wcfet  arm,  jirrscnt.  a 
charming  contrast  to  tin-  Urojul  «x 
panse  of  Btnlfcnl  I^asin,  on  the  noith, 
and  Ihe  unhoumlcd  visit»n  of  tin? 
miffhtv  ocean  stretchin^^  hevond  the 
Park  at  Point  I^K-asant,  to  tln^  sr-uth 
—  mountain,  valley,  island,  hike  and 
sea,  all  conibiuiiig  to  form  a  pan- 
oiama  of  burjiassiiig  l>eaiity.  Should 
it  be  sumnuT,  and  tlie  lleet  in  port, 
th(?  Naval  Vard  below  adds  a  lively 
and  graphic  interest  to  the  scene,  re- 
calling, witli  the  bugh*  notes  constant- 
ly swelling  in  the  air,  that  giand  meta- 
phor of  Webster's,  when,  referring  to 
Britain's  gicatncss,  he  s])ok«'  (jf  lier  as 
*a  power  N^hose  nu*rning  »lrum  beat, 
rising  with  the  sun  and  keeping  coni- 
j)any  witli  the  hours,  encircled  the 
whole  world  with  tlie  martial  strains 
of  England.' 

On  first  landing,  the  aj)|>earance  of 
the  city  is  not  preposse.^sing,  but  a 
short  s^tretch  into  its  interior  reveals, 
in  Ilollis,  Granville  and  other  j)rinci- 
pal  streets,  shops  and  buildings  which 
would  do  credit  to  European  cities. 
The  chief  public  buihlings  are  the 
House  of  Ascenddy,  the  new  Post 
Office  and  Intercolonial  Railway  Sta 
tion,  Government  House,  the  Admi- 
ralty House,  the  Wellington  Barracks, 
the  military  Hospital,  l)alhousie  Ctd- 
lege,  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  Club,  the 
Asylums  for  the  insane,  (on  the  Dart- 
mouth side),  deaf  an<l  dumb,  the 
blind,  the  City  Ho^-pital,  and  other 
structures  which  wouhl  be  deserving 
of  special  mention  were  a  detailed  ac- 
count to  be  given. 

The  City  ot  Halifax,  for  a  popula- 
tion of  seme  ::0,(;00  or  40,000  souls,  is 
not  behind  in  cliurches,  possessing 
seme  thirty  such  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
several  of  vhith,  as  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic     Catliedral,    St.    Andrew's, 


Piesbvterian.  the  Methodi^r  in.i 
others.  Would  be  creditable  tn  any 
similarly  sized  city.  The  Aiiglicun 
Bishopric  is  probably  the  ohlest  ffre 
of  that  Church  in  the  Dominion,  ;wl 
thf  late  l)r.  Inglis,  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  Province  is  one  of  the  most  re 
\ere«l  names  of  the  Church  in  Nova 
Scotia,  ranking  among  the  heroes  of 
Chri.stian  warfare  as  his  son,  the  late 
Sir  Harry  Inglis, one  of  the  heroes  of 
liUcknow,  ranks  among  the  warriors 
of  the  nation. 

Adjoining  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  is 
the  (xlebe  House,  the  residence  of 
foimer  bishops  and  archbisliops  of 
that  churcli.  The  building,  fronting 
on  the  most  prominent  Corner  of  Bar- 
rington  street,  is,  although  a  wooden 
structure  remodelled,  not  without 
striking  external  points  of  attractive- 
ness, while  within  it  is  a  gem  of  rt- 
tinenient  and  taste — if  not  of  artistic 
luxury,  lender  the  late  Archbishop 
its  lavish  hosi>itality  became  prover- 
bial, even  thn)Ughout  the  DominioD, 
and  the  many  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  partake  of  his  unsunted 
bounty,  will  not  soon  forget  the  racy 
brogue,  the  genial  smile,  the  sparkling 
wit,  and  the  unbounded  charity,  <^f 
Thomas  Conn<dly,  to  whom  more  than 
any  other  Priest  or  Bishop,  the  Iri^h 
R<Iman  Catholics  of  Halifax,  as  indeed 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
are  mainly  indebted  for  their  present 
[)roud  and  infiuential  position. 

Under  successive  Governors  and 
Admirals,  their  respective  official  re- 
sidences re-echo  most  interesting?  re- 
miniscences of  hospitable  eujoyment 
alternated  with  sadness  at  their  de^ 
parted  and  departing  participants  Id 
connection  with  the  former,  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Honourable  Joseph 
Howe  has  woven  an  interest  of  me- 
lancholy romance  for  the  whole  Do- 
minion. Howe  was  a  household  nam* 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  even  his  inaDj 
and  bitter  enemies  in  his  lifetime  could 
not  gainsay.  He  it  was  who,  in  Hah- 
fax,  first  established  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  and  subsequently  Responsible 
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titutional  Government 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a 
hose  eloquent  pen,  and  yet 
lent  tongue,  commanded 
aspect  where  it  did  not 
Imiration.  His  action  in 
affairs  is  too  recent  and 
1  for  mention;  and  now 
gone  over  to  '  the  great 
his  bitterest  0)>ponents 
ember  the  magnanimous 
f  the  Latin  poet,  *  Dt  mor- 
bonwn.' 

iralty  House,  which  stands 
nding  eminence  overlook- 
al  yard,  the  harbour,  the 
basin,  and  a  large  tract  of 
►untry,  is  as  celel rated  for 
'  of  the  distinguished  Ad- 
have  occupied  it,  as  for  the 
(  many  brilliant  bnlls  and 
ora. 

his  youthful  days,  Prince 
he  sailor  king,  won  all 
lis  frank  and  cordial  bear- 
>ve  the  web  of  many  pro- 
leasures,  the  texture  of 
isted  the  advancement  of 
le  splendours  of  the  throne, 
emember,  at  this  mansion, 
d  commanding  figure  of 
sailor,  better  known  as  the 
!k)chrane,  then  beaiing  his 
Dundonald,  of  which,  and 
d  rank,  he  had  been  for  a 
'Ay  deprived  ;  and  it  is  a 
to  know,  though  only  re- 
b  tardy  justice  has  been 
heirs  by  the  restitution  of 
ate  pHze  money  withheld 
teran  hero  in  his  lifetime. 
aUant  and  jovial  Sir  IIous- 
t  hoisted  his  flag,  and  in- 
round  of  merriment  that 
d,  while  he  presided  at  the 
House.  Sir  Alexander 
irst  I/ord  of  the  Admiralty, 
t  this  station,  his  wonder- 
capacity  8S  an  Admiral,  by 
us  manner  in  which  he 
British  naval  and  other 
!ar  of  many  complication» 
(ate  disastrous  civil  war  in 


the  United  States.  While  Admiral 
Milne  was  in  command  at  Halifax 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Continent  of  America  was  inaugurated 
with  a  splendour  and  Sclat  such  as 
those  who  witnessed  will  never  forget, 
to  which  the  display  of  the  navy  under 
his  command  chiefly  contributed.  La- 
ter, the  frigate  St.  George,  having. 
Prince  Alfred  as  a  midshipman  on 
board,  was  attached  to  his  squadron 
at  Halifax,  where  it  is  probable  that 
His  Royal  Highness  will  soon  take  up 
his  residence,  himself  as  Admiral.  The* 
officers  of  the  navy  have  always  been 
great  favourites  at  Halifax,  especially 
among  the  ladies,  and  justly  so,  for, 
in  getting  up  a  pic-nic,  a  dance  on 
board  ship,  or  other  female  delights, 
they  are  wonderful  adepts.  Halifax 
is  justly  celebrated  for  its  pic-nics,. 
the  numerous  beautiful  and  romantic 
spots  around  the  basin,  and  on  Mc- 
Nab's  Island,  ofiering  unrivalled  facili- 
ties for  such  kind  of  enjoyment ;  while 
the  delightful  season  of  summer  is  just 
cool  enough  to  make  excitement  a 
pleasure,  and  sufficiently  warm  to 
permit  every  latitude  in  repose.  It 
is  no  wonder,  in  consequence,  that 
matrimonial  dies  have  been  cast  in 
which  the  atichor  of  hope  has  bound, 
so  many  Halifax  belles  to  the  des 
tinies  of  those  whose  profession  it 
is  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  Bri- 
tain on  the  8ea.  Nor,  in  this  regard, 
do  the  sons  of  Mars  lag  cowardly 
in  the  rear  of  cupid's  darts,  which,, 
though  less  visible  than  those  of  the 
Maori  or  the  Kaffir,  are  none  the  less 
effective  when  they  strike.  Match- 
making mammas  are  not  wanting  ; 
and  if  the  Book  of  the  Peerage 
is  the  Bible  to  English  mothers,  the 
Array  and  Navy  List  is  the  creed  of 
St.  Jerome  to  Halifax  matrons.  Many 
a  brilliant  Colonial  life,  in  8ombi*e 
broadcloth,  which  can  have  no  higher 
aspirations  than  a  seat  on  the  Bench, 
the  Ej)iscopal  Mitre,  or  the  temporary 
Gubei-natorial  chair,  is  wilted  by  the 
uniform  of  the  dazzling  scarlet,  or  the 
gold  and  blue,  which,  possibly  may, 
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and  sometimes  does,  find  its  wearer  a 
seat  in  the  fleet. 

The  great  Webster,  wlien  he  (iis- 
gorged  that  simile  about  England's 
martial  music,  could  not  have  heard 
of  kettle  drums,  for  the  world's 
metro]K)li8  had  not  then  organized 
such  lyric  melo-dramas,  though  Oow- 
per  had  long  In^fore  graphically  des 
cribed  the  "  hissing  urn."  Now, 
these  London  accompaniments,  though 
there  going  out  of  fashion,  are  found 
flourishing  in  Halifax.  They  are, 
however,  an  improvement  on  "Jamai- 
ca hot,"  the  favourite  tipple  befoi-e, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  adventof  Prince 
Edwartl,  whose  disciplinarian  regula- 
tions largely  abolished  that  species  of 
entertainment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  on  the  con 
tinent  or  elsewhei-e,  of  its  size,  that 
can  boast  of  better,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  chai'itable  institutions  than 
Halifax.  Its  far  farred  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  on  the  Dartmouth  shore, 
is  an  object  of  commanding  interest 
and  asi>ect,  not  only  upon  entering  the 
harbour,  but  from  almost  any  elevat(^d 
portion  of  the  city ;  and  its  extent, 
though  it  may  not  augiir  well  for  the 
proi)oi'tionate  sanity  of  so  sparsely 
p()pulated  a  Province,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  charity  which  ju-ovidesa  home 
so  munificent  for  such  unfortunates. 
The  institution  is  wortliy  of  an  article 
itself,  but  of  course  the  space  of  our 
present  paper  precludes  more  than  a 
passing  reference.  So  it  may  be  said 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  and  the 
other  numerous  houses  of  refuge,  of 
which,  I  understand,  there  are  some 
twenty  of  diffei^ent  kinds,  each  accom- 
plishing a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the 
silent  God-like  manner  of  charity, 
called,  truly,  tlie  gi-eatest  of  all  Christ- 
ian graces. 

From  its  commanding  site  and 
growing  efficiency,  after  a  long  period 
of  tor|)or,  Dalhousie  College,  founded 
chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  one  of  the  former  Gover- 
nors of  Nova  Scotia,  would  demand 
more  than  a  passing  notice  could  the 


necessary  limits  of  this  pftj 
To  the  present  Chief  Justici 
liam  Young,  much  of  its  pi 
minence  and  usefulness  cai 
attributed.  Together  wit 
Howe,  Sir  William  fought 
in  earlier  years  against  the 
the  advocates  and  supporter 
sectarian  institutions  of  leai 
he  is  now  reaping,  in  hi 
veai-s,  th?  fruits  of  victory  i 
ing  the  eminent  success  of] 
fast  attaining,  if  it  has  m 
reached,  a  position  of  the  hi 
our  among  similar  instituti 
Dominion.  The  high  staD< 
professorial  staff  would  aln 
self  give  it  a  prominent  ph 
country.  Among  its  prof< 
may  mention  such  names  a 
and  Lyall.  Professor  DeMi 
and  favourably  known  tl 
Canada  and  the  United  Sti 
author  of  a  number  of  most 
ing  works,  among  which  ma 
The  Dixige  Clu\  The  Cryptog 
and  CreesCy  and  a  series  of  cl 
books — The  Adventures  of 
W.  C.  Professor  Lvall  is  ti 
of  a  standard  volume  on 
tionSy  The  Intellect  and  t/ie  I 
lure,  and  is  well  known  to  tl 
of  this  iMagazine  through  hie 
and  able  estimates  of  Englie 
men.  Under  such  minds 
cannot  fail  to  reproduce  lil 
ties  in  the  walks  of  literati 
and  philosophy,  and  an  ah 
will  contest  pre-eminence,  ^ 
of  the  older,  or  rather  lon| 
lished,  seminaries  of  leami 
Province. 

The  other  principal  Coll^ 
va  Scotia  are  St.  Mary's,  at 
King's  College,  at  Windsor, 
dia  College,  at  Horton  ;  the  1 
ganized  by  the  adherents  of  t! 
of  Rome,  the  latter  by 
the  Church  of  England 
Baptists  respectively,  thong 
them  are,  I  believe,  exclua 
the  reception  of  pupils  of 
gious  faith.     The  academic 
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uro  alfio  hold  a  high  posi- 
>lic  schools,  and  have  pro- 
I  very  eminent  men  in  the 
eientific  and  professional 
e.  If  we  mistake  not,  Prin- 
on  of  McOill  College,  Mon- 
»iipil  of  Pictou  Academy,  as 

Hon.  James  Macdonald, 
)minion  Minister  of  Jus- 
tamed  out,  among  others, 
'  eminent  man  as  Blowers 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice 
at  Halifax,  who  possessed 
md  professional  reputation 
none  in  British  America, 
ce  Ritchie,  of  the  Supreme 
ppeal  at  Ottawa,  is  a  pro- 
rid  Academy  at  Annapolis 
tdge  Haliburton,  the  au- 
n  i<lick,  as  he  delighted  to 
ndge  Blowers,  Judge  Bliss, 
Justice  Sir  Brenton  Halli- 
ere  graduates  of  King's, 
DeMille  an<l  Dr.  Tupper, 
eminent  ministeis  of  the 
suasion,  studied  at  Acadia, 
rse  these  are  only  a  few  of 
mt  names  which  such  re- 
titutions  have  produced, 
iher  leaders  of  political  or 
I    preeminence   in    Nova 

the  late  Judges  Johnston 
:e,  and  the  late  Honour- 
rs.  James  Boyle  Uniacke, 
a,  George  R  Young,  bro- 
Chief  Justice  and  son  of 
ed  author  of  the  letters  of 
To  tl  e  army  and  navy  also 
a  can  point  with  pardon - 
ks  to  the  status  of  many  of 
ho  made  a  career  of  those 
In  the  former,   among 

find  such  distinguished 
i^eneral  Sir  Fen  wick  Wil- 
ars.  Sir  Harry  Inglis,  of 
nd  those  gallant  soldiers, 
ford,  and  Captain  Parker 
'  Crimea,  led  the  attack 
idan  and  fell  in  the  service 
intry.  In  naval  annals, 
r  Edward  Belcher,  in  his 
artment,  is  a  name  second 
i  of  Sir  John   Franklin. 


So  that  in  science  and  literature,  as 
in  tnt)  pruTessions  of  Law,  Divinity, 
and  Arms,  Nova  Scotia  has  produced 
a  roll  of  names  which  may  justly 
awaken  a  reasonable  pride  in  the 
breasts  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The   trade  of  Halifax,  as  is  well- 
known,  in  articles  of  export,  such  as 
lumber,  oils,  and  fish  of  various  des- 
criptions and  modes  of  preservation, 
is  principally  with  the   West  Indies, 
and  the   United  States  of  America, 
though  sometimes  extending  to  Great 
BriUin,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Brazils.     Its  imports  are  also  chiefly 
drawn  from  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  in  such 
articles  of  commerce  as  is  common  to 
the  consumption  of  the  population  of 
Canada.     As  a  shipping  port,  in  com- 
parison with  others,  Halifax  possesses 
one  drawback  in  having  no  navigable 
river  leading  into  a  back  producing 
country  to  which  she  must  be  the  ne- 
cessary outlet.     And  even  if  she  pos- 
sessed such  advantages,  they  would  be 
of  limited  extent   from   the  natural 
geographical  outline  of  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  affonls  almost 
every  productive  inland  region  a  short 
and  easy  access  to  the  numerous  good 
•  harbours  along  her  coast  upon   the 
ocean,   so   that   Pictou,   Antigonish, 
Pugwash,  Guysborough,'  Lunenburg, 
Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  Digby,  Anna- 
polis, and,  by  the  rivers  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  even   such  inland   towns  as 
Windsor,  Horton,  Truro,  and  Corn- 
wallis,  are  all  ports  of  shipment  in 
themselves,  and,  to  a  very  great  mea- 
sure, entirely  independent  of  Halifax 
in  their  exports,  and  even,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  of  their  imports  ;  es- 
pecially such  as  they  obtain  or  require 
from  the  United  States.       It  is  as 
if  a  farmer  in  Lindsay  or  other  inland 
town  of  Ontai-io,  could  build  his  vessel 
and  ship  his   produce    to   Liverpool, 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Jamaica,  bring- 
ing back  therefrom  his  supplies,  with- 
out troubling  the  merchants,  bankers, 
or  brokers  of  Toronto,  or  Montreal,  to 
handle  his  commissions.  Tnese  natural 
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results  of  her  unique  position  will  al- 
ways militate  agniust  Halifax  ns  tin.* 
nionopolizing  business  centre  of  ilur 
Province,  or  of  the  Dominion,  but 
they  equally  iM'nelit  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  prosperity 
of  which,  as  a  whole,  that  of  Halifax, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  also  dependent. 

Another  prew^nt  drawback,  a  nuit- 
ter  which,  though  it  may  lx*,exj)ensive 
and  difficult  to  obviatt;,  is  not  irre- 
mediable, is  tije  want  of  i>roi)er  ship- 
ping facilities  at  Halifax  as  the  winter 
port  of  the  Dominion. 

Until  she  can  derive  the  full  advan- 
tages of  such  a  dcsii*able  jX)sition,  tln.^ 
cars  of  the  Intercolonial  must  be  abb' 
to  run  alongside  of  the  steamships  at 
the  docks,  and  she  must  have  elevators 
with  the  necessary  facilities  for  receipt, 
storage  and  shipnn^nt  of  gi-aiu.  But 
these  wants  have  been  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  that  it  is 
nnnecessarv  to  refer  to  them  further 
than  to  regret  the  want  of  foresight 
which  has  allowed  them  to  l)e  unpro- 
vided for,  and  the  want  of  enterprise 
which  still  permits  them  to  continue 
so.  There  is  sufficient  capit^il  lying 
idle  in  Halifax  to  complete  all  such 
necessary  works,  which  would  doubt- 
less yield  a  remunerative  return  on 
the  outlay.  As  Doctor  Johnson  said 
of  old  Scotchmen,  *  they  like  every- 
thing about  Scotland  except  the  way 
back  to  it,*  so  it  is  with  most  Nova 
Scotians  who  have  acquired  fame  or 
fortune.  The  Williamses,  Inglises, 
Cunards,  Collinses,  Murdochs,  and 
others,  prefer  comparative  obscurity  in 
London,  or  other  parts  of  England,  to 
prominent  pre-eminence  in  their  na- 
tive land.  Such  want  of  patriotism  is 
fortunately  more  rare  in  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  will  also, 
probably,  decrease  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
especially  when  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh takes  up  his  residence  there  as 
Admii*al  of  the  station,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Louise  shall  occupy,  in  summer, 
Mr.  Cunard's  splendid  mansion  on  the 
north-west  arm. 


Another  want  at  Halifax 
tii'rd  l)y  strangers,  is  that 
libnirv  at   all   worth v  of  tl 
culture   and    social    reputat 
citizens.       Surely    some    d 
wills    have   been    impro)>eT 
Has  the  spirit  of  Sir  Willi* 
uf  Liverpool  j  of  Bates,   ol 
of  Ast<jr,  and  othei    book-1 
of  humanity,   no  as|>irants 
thetic  fame  in   that  Canad 
th'^  sea  ]   liut  let  us  hoj)e  tl 
ism  will  revive,  that  the  *  h 
(dismal  worI)  will   soon  bi 
picturt?  to  our  minds  the  * 
coming,'  when  over  the  C^n 
Railway  shall  pass,  on  to 
colonial,  rich  freighted  cars 
silks,  and  oth«»r  precious  n 
from  China  and  Japan,  born 
q\iays  to  the  steamer  s  side 
and  thence  onward  to  the  \ 
tre  of  commerce  in  the  con 
of  the  Dominion,  and   of  t 
British  Empire  ;    when 
plains  of  the  Reil  River 
Saskatchewan,  and  other 
tied  portions  of  the  great  N 
shall  supply  wheat  enough 
the  British  millions,  and  k 
moving  onward,  night  and 
its   thousands  of   miles  of 
railway  toward  the  sea,  "w 
will  afford  ample  accomm* 
all  possible  quantities  of  s 
storage. 

When  these  times  com 
they  will  in  the  life  tii 
ing  men,  Oaligonians  will 
with  wonder  at  that  want 
the  future  of  Canada  which 
delayed  the  accomplishm< 
stupendous  results  by  ne 
prepare  for  their  earlier 
With  her  fisheries,  her  min< 
her  water  jx)wers,  her  cl 
harbours  and  unrivalled  si' 
sea.  Nova  Scotia  must  nee 
come  a  great  and  pixwpero 
and  Irlalifax,  in  spite  of  i 
of  corresponding  magnitud 
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AN  IMITATION. 
BY   DOUGLAS   BRYMNKR. 


Beatus  file,  qui  procul  negotiin, 

Ut  priscor  rens  nioruUium, 
Patema  rura  DobuA  exercet  suis, 

SolutUB  omul  fenore. 

—Horace,  Epode  II. 


*  FT  00  canty  he,  as  free  frae  care  an*  fash 
J-JL     O'  shop  an'  trade,  as  Adam  in  his  prime, 
Wha  yokes  his  cattle  on  his  ain  bit  farm, 

An'  o'  the  three  months'  bills  ne'er  coonts  the  time. 
Nae  sodger  he,  stirred  up  by  pibrcch  wild. 

Nor  tarry  sailor,  facin'  roaiin'  wave, 
He  steers  awa'  fra  croon  o'  causey  clash 

An'  seeks  nae  saucy  flunkey's  snash  tae  brave. 

*  He  maistly  dauners  roon'  his  weel  bunched  grapes. 

Or  keeks  at  Crummy  as  she  loots  tae  graze. 
Or  wi*  bricht  jockteleg  the  bushes  prunes. 

An'  sticks  a  graft  on  sappy,  growin'  days. 
Or  frae  the  skeps  he  taks  the  hinny  fine. 

Or  wi'  his  shears  he  clips  the  weel  fleeced  ewes, 
Or,  when  the  misty  days  o'  hairst  are  on, 

Pu's  russets,  greenings,  or  the  crisp  fameuse. 

'  'Tis  gran'  tae  gaither  pears  o'  ane's  ain  graft, 

An'  grapes  that  ye  hae  watched  wi'  unco'  skill. 
To  sen'  your  freen's  and  neebours  when  they're  ripe, 

In  token  o'  kin'  wishes  an'  gude  will. 
'Tis  blythe,  tiil  lie  in  gloamin'  o'  the  glen. 

Or  on  the  gerse  tae  beeck  when  sun's  alowe, 
When  birds  are  whistlin'  like  the  mavis  sweet. 

An'  dream,  while  burn  soughs  joukin'  roon'  the  knowe. 

'  When  winter  roars  wi'  mony  an  angry  thud. 

An'  weet  fa's  plash,  or  snaw  keeps  dingin'  doon, 
He  wi'  his  gun  gangs  oot  tae  look  for  sport, 

Tae  drive  the  moose  deer  wi*  his  weel  horned  croon  ; 
Or  aifter  paitricks  reenges  faur  an*  wide. 

Or  the  bit  hare  knocks  tapsleteerie  ower, 
Or  howlet,  wi*  its  dazed  an'  bleerie  e'en  : 

My  troth  !  he  lauchs  tae  see  the  crettur  glower. 
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*  But  gin  he  hrags  a  sonsy  ScoU-h  jjjniltr-wifr, 

Tae  milk'  the  hoose  look  hright  wi*  winsome  smile, 
Wha  hands  the  weans  fu'  trig,  the  stow  ne'er  toom. 

Wife,  weans  and  cln*er  will  sune  his  toils  lM»t'uile. 
For  in  the  hvre  the  bonnie  hrorkit  kve 

Are  strippM  till  no'  ae  rlrap  <•'  aitterins  hi«le, 
An'  then,  ae  gU-ss  <>"  toddy,  het  an'  strnng, 

Alore  his  |>ow  the  i-ed  Kilmarnock  hide. 

'  I'd  suntT  far  hae  that,  than  nnco"  vivers. 

Sic  like  as  oysters  frae  tamed  ('araqiu*t. 
Or  lohsttTs  frae  wihi  Nuva  Scotia's  coast, 

Or  salmon  luupin'  frae  dark  Sagnenay's  lU't. 
Nae  prairie-hen »  nor  sappy  bnbbly-jock 

Watl  gust  my  gab,  nor  pleasure  mair  my  hause. 
Than  weel  boile<l  parritch  frae  my  ain  gude  ait«. 

That  boo'd  in  hairst  vvr  tichtly  bun'  in  raws. 

'  A  braxy,  boiled  wi'  neeps,  or  cured  in  hams, 

Or  ji  bit  beastie  fattent*d  for  a  mairt, 
Ta.stes  unco'  weel,  an*  gaucy  barn  door  hen 

Is  nat'  that  ill  tae  warm  a  body's  heart. 
It's  fintj  when  a'  the  stubble's  been  turned  ower, 

Tae  see  the  owsen  pechin*  noo  nae  mair, 
An'  the  braw  chiels  sit  roon  the  kitchen  stove 

An'  wi'  the  lave  cast  aff  their  carkin  care.* 


.John  Thamson,  frae  the  big  slu)p  i'  the  toon, 

Had  a'  thae  thochts  gaun  bizzin'  thro'  his  brain. 
He  advertised  he'd  sell  oot  a'  his  wares, 

An'  on  the  Ian'  wad  trv  tae  mak'  his  ain. 
But,  bide  awee  I  he'd  barely  got  twa  offers, 

Frae  Robin  an'  frae  Sandy  for  his  stock, 
Than  he  took  tent,  an'  thocht  he'd  draw  mair  cash 

By  min«lin'  woo'  in  hanks,  than  on  the  Hock. 
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on  of  *  Rtadif  Moneff  Mortibop,'  *  The  CMden  Butterfly,'  '  Bjf  Cetia't  Arbour,'  etc.,  He, 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Xow  the  nigrfata  are  all  pasted  over 
Of  our  dreamiDy,  dreams  that  hover 
In  a  mlat  of  fair,  false  ihitign, 
Niifhto  afloat  on  wide  wan  wings.' 


S  day  before  the  wedding. 
In  his  two-roomed  cottage,  Alan 
with  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
le  should  only  have  one  more 
in  that  uncomfortable  lean-ta 
>ase  which  he  had  decided  on 
dng  contained  four  rooms,  and 
rere  larger. 

was   meant  as  a   surprise    for 
:  the  furniture  was  ordered  and 

waiting  to  be  sent  down  :  it 
le  furniture  of  the  Future  :  it 
from  an  establishment  recently 
i  by  two  young  ladies,  one  of 

was  a  distinguished  cUumnus 
ton.  They  had  solemn  eyes  and 
'  hair,  and  dressed  to  match  their 
and  grey  papem. 
want  furniture,'  said  Alan,  a 
overwhelmed  at  being  received 
0  figures  which  looked  as  if  they 
tepped  straight  down  from  the 
of  the  Grosvenor  ;  *  I  want  cot- 
amiture,  which  shall  be  beauti- 
well  as  fit  for  its  purpose.' 
imiture,'  suggested  one,  *  which 
be  a  model  and  a  lesson.' 
irniture,'  echoed  the  other  lady- 
tterer,  'which  shall  be  in  har- 
not  in  contrast,  with  woodland 

• 

id  it  ought  to  be  cheap,'  said 
'  if  it  is  to  represent  the  ideal 
>  furniture.' 


This  suggestion,  however,  met  with 
no  response.  The  two-pair  solemn 
eyes  glared  coldly  upon  the  purchaser 
at  the  mention  of  cheapness. 

*  We  will  furnish  your  cottage  for 
you,'  said  one,  with  severity.  *  When 
our  designs  are  completed  we  will  let 
you  know.     Good-morning.' 

Alan  left  the  presence  of  these 
Parnassian  cabinet-makers  with  hum- 
bled heart 

What  a  lovely  cottage  they  would 
have  made,  but  for  circumstances  which 
caused  the  dispersion  of  the  things 
they  had  got  together  1  It  would  have 
been  divinely  beautiful.  The  windows 
were  to  have  diamond  panes,  in  gri- 
aaiUe^  to  open  on  hinges :  the  rooms, 
each  with  a  dado,  were  to  be  prepared 
and  painted  in  grey  and  green  :  Dutch 
tiles  were  to  adorn  the  stoves,  and  the 
fenders  were  of  brass :  no  carpets,  of 
course,  but  matting  in  wonderful  de- 
signs :  cabinets  for  the  inexpensive 
blue  and  white  china  :  chairs  in  black 
wood  and  rush,  with  tables  to  cor- 
respond. 

That  cottage,  for  reasons  to  be  de- 
tailed, was  never  furnished  The  two 
touzly-haired,  solemn-eyed  prophet- 
esses of  domestic  art  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  sending  in 
their  bill.  This  document  caused 
Alan's  strong  frame  to  shiver  and 
tremble  as  shivers  the  mighty  oak  un- 
der the  cold  breath  that  comes  before 
a  tempest 

Early  in  the  morning  Alan  paid  a 
visit  to  his  betrothed.  He  came  bear- 
ing gifts.     They  were  plain  and  sub- 
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stantial  things,  such  as  tlie  girl  could 
not  be  expect»"(l  to  like --books,  strong 
stuflP  for  frocks,  (everything  but  wlmt 
she  wanted,  a  laugh  and  a  kiss,  and  the 
promise  that  she  should  be  a  lady. 

As  for  lau<'hing---if  the  brid*'i;rooni 
was  so  solemn,  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  would  1k^  the  husband  I 

*  Alnm,'  he  began,  after  a  frigid 
touch  of  the  tingei's,  and  in  sei)ulchnil 
tones,  '  tell  me,  are  you  in  th(»  U*ast 
degree  distrustful  of  what  you  are 
going  to  do  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  no,'  she  replied  with  a  litth' 
laugh,  which  jarred  upon  him.  She? 
was  thinking,  indeed,  of  something 
else  that  she  was  going  to  do.  *  Not  at 
all.' 

*  It  is  not  an  easy  j)art  that  you 
have  undertaken.  Sometimes,  n»y  poor 
child,  [  think  it  is  too  heavy  a  task  for 
vou.' 

*  I  shall  manage  it,'  she  said,  still 
thinking  of  the  other  task. 

*  We  will  at  once  i^e-open  the  Public 
Laundry,  th(;  Public  Kitchen,  the 
Public  Baths,  the  Good  Liquor  Bar, 
and  the  Co-openitive  Stoi*e ;  we  will 
.start,  on  a  new  plan,  the  Village  Par- 
liament, and  we  will  improve  the 
Library  and  the  Picture  Oallery.  Next 
winter  we  will  have  the  weekly  dances 
begun  again,  and  we  will  make  ano- 
ther attempt  at  a  theatre.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  with  a  curious  smile, 
*all  that  will  be  very  pleasant.' 

*  Your  duty,'  he  went  on,  *  will 
place  you  always  in  the  company  of 
the  wives  and  girls.' 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  ^Ima,  *  if  they 
like  to  follow  my  example,  they  can.' 
An  example,  she  thought,  which  would 
be  one  not  entirely  contemplated  by 
her  lover. 

*  We  will  have,'  he  went  on,  *  a 
quiet  fortnight  together  by  the  sea- 
side, just  to  mature  our  plans  and  for- 
mulate our  line  of  action.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Alma,  wondering  what 
on  earth  he  meant  by  formulating  a 
line  of  action.  However,  it  would  not 
matter. 

He  gave  her,  before  he  went  away. 


a  final  rhumc  of  his  theorie 
eerinomv,  which  lasted  for  t 
And  then,  to  her  great  deli| 
parted,    promising   to  retu 


cvennig. 


I  rt^ijn't  to  state  that  as 
the  door,  Alma  so  far  r< 
steps  in  civilisiition  as  to  spi 
fe(?t  and  .  .  ,  make  a  f* 
Quit(^  like  a  vulgar  Sunday- 

Alan  was  anxious  now  t 
thing  over,  and  to  begin  tl 
on  which  he  staked  so  muc 
marriage,  he  confessed  to  h; 
he  was  man*ying  the  wro: 
But  the  only  right  woman  wa 
and  she  could  not  be  exi»ect€ 
Alma  was  going  to  live.  T 
do  was  to  drown  seltish  r 
inclinations,  and  to  i>ersua 
to  act  her  i>art  boldly  and 
Would  Alma  do  that^l 

When  he  was  gone,  oth 
came. 

First  it  was  Tom  Caledo 
returned   from  town  bv  t 
train,  and  was  more  than 
cheerful. 

'All  is  going  well,  Aim 
'  Are  we  quite  alone  here  1 

*  Yes;  Miss  Miranda  lea^ 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Dunlop.' 

*  Then  .  .  .  are  you  quit 
can  keep  a  secret  ? ' 

*  Girls,'  said  Alma,  with  ; 
of  her  pretty  head,  *  keep 
secreta   It's  other  j>eople'8 1 

I  This  remark  will  be  foun< 
tigation,  to  contain  the  wh< 
nine  philosophy. 

*Then,  my  dear  child, 
really  much  too  pretty  for 

I   dew ' 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Caledon  .  .  . 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  yoi 
'    Get  up  and  be  dressed  by 

downstairs — you  will  fim 
door  open  for  you — at  the  \ 
Harry  will  be  waiting  for 
shall  have  the  cart  in  the  i 
are  sure  you  understnd  t ' 

*  Quite  sure,'  said  Alma 
the  lesson. 
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'  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Abbey  ' — 
hoe  Tom  turned  very  red — *  will  be 
with  me.    She  is  going  toa' 

'Not the  lady  they  call  Desdemona? 
I  should  like  her  to  ga' 

'Na  Not  Sister  Desdemona.  In 
fiictitis  .  .  .  it  is  Miss  Despard.' 

'I  know  Miss  Nelly/  said  Alma. 
'I  like  her  better  than  Miss  Miranda. 
And  IVe  seen  her  cry  once.* 

What  she  meant  was,  that  this  little 
toach  of  human  weakness  seemed  to 
hring  Nelly  nearer  to  herself.  The 
qneedy  Miranda,  she  thought,  could 
not  cry. 

'Oh!  Mr.  Caledon,'  AJma  went  on 
excitedly,  *  now  it  is  coming,  I  don't 
know  how  I  feeL  Ajid  to  think  of  Mr. 
Donlop's  long  face  when  he  hears  of 
it— and  father's  rage  when  lie  hears. 
He!hel  he!' 

'Yes,'  said  Tom,  with  a  queer  smile, 
'there  is  plenty  to  think  about  How- 
wer,  you  think  of  your  own  triumph, 
AkuL  Think  of  the  people  gaping 
when  you  get  down — ^you  and  Harry 
ttm  in  arm  ;  and  when  the  vicar  asks 
fe  the  bride,  and  you  will  say, 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Corrington,  you  are 
•nhour  too  late."' 

'  And  shall  we  ? '  Alma  asked,  with 
^r  eyes  and  parted  lipa  '  Shall 
wer 

'To  be  sure  we  shall.      Good-bye 
ffl  to-morrow,  Alma.' 
And  then  her  mother  came  to  see 

w. 

'Bostock,'  she  said,  with  the  calm- 
ly of  despair,  '  is  blind  drunk.  He 
^  drunk  last  night  off  brandy,  and 
^'i  drunk  this  afternoon  off  hot  gin- 
•J^water  a  top  of  beer.  What  I 
^  do  with  Bostock  now  you  are 
9^  ni  more  than  I  can  telL  Dread- 
H  he  carries  on.  Says  he  won't  be 
■•^e  till  to-morrow.  Cries  when  the 
^k's  in  him.  What's  the  man  got 
^  be  safe  about  9' 

*  I  suppose,  mother,'  said  Alma  the 
^te, '  that  he's  got  into  a  mess  with 
'^  iocounta  You  know  father  never 
^  keep  his  accounts  the  same  as 
**^  people.' 


This  was  a  kindly  way  of  putting 
the  fact  that  Pere  Bostock,  not  for 
the  first  time,  had  been  cheating. 

*  And  to  think.  Alma,'  her  mother 
went  on,  '  to  think  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  marry  the  Squira  Where's 
your  wedding-dress,  girl  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Dalmeny  gave  it  me,'  said 
Alma,  jumping  up.  '  Come  to  my 
bed-room,  mother,  and  see  me  try  it 
on.'  She  led  the  way  with  a  little 
softening  of  her  eyes  as  she  thought 
of  Harry,  and  a  twinkle  as  she  thought 
of  Mr.  Dunlop.  *  Won't  Black  Bess 
be  in  a  rage  to-morrow  ! ' 

Then  there  was  putting  on  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  wedding  dress,  which 
was  a  present  from  Miranda.  And 
then,  after  judicious  criticism  from 
the  ex-lady's-maid.  Alma  resumed  her 
morning  frock,  and  Mr&  Bostock, 
seating  herself  in  the  easy-chair, 
while  her  daughter  sat  upon  the  bed, 
commenced  a  lecture  on  the  duties  of 
a  mamed  woman. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  there  is  no 
room  for  this  masterly  discourse.  It 
was  marked  by  the  solid  good  sense 
and  by  the  practical  experience  which 
distinguished  Mrs.  Bostock.  The  con- 
clusion was  as  follows : 

^  As  for  his  notions  about  living  in 
a  cottagt^  and  setting  an  example,  and 
that,  don't  put  up  your  face  against 
them  at  the  beginning.  Siy  that  you 
are  setting  an  example.  Then  you  sit 
down  and  bide.  When  he's  satisfied 
that  no  good  will  come  of  an  example 
— liaven't  /  been  setting  one  for  two 
and  twenty  years  1 — he'll  give  it  up. 
0  ily  you  bide,  and  you'll  live  at  Wt»y- 
land  Court  like  a  lady.  Like  a  lady,' 
she  repeated  with  dignified  sadness, 
*  because  a  real  lady  you  never  can  be.' 

'Nor  don't  want,'  said  Alma,  swing- 
ing her  feet,  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  in  a  manner  that  went  to 
her  mother's  heart. 

*  But  you  must  try,  so  as  not  to 
make  jjople  laugh  at  you.' 

Here  Alma  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
irrepressible  laughing.  It  went  on  so 
iong  that  it  nearly  became  hysterical. 
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*  I  can't  help  it,  motlit^r,'  she  said 
at  last,  partially  recovering  herself,  *  1 
can't  help  it,  not  if  I  was  in  church  I 
couldn't.  Lord  I  how  everybody  will 
look  to-morrow  I ' 

*  Well,  they  know  what  to  look 
for.' 

*  Oh  !  no,  they  don't,'  criecl  Alma, 
laughing  again.  And  I  leally  do  think 
tliat  if  her  mother  had  pressed  her, 
Alma  would  there  and  then  have  dis- 
closed the  whole  plot  and  ruined 
every'thing.  Because  the  thing  which 
tickleti  her  was  the  thought  of  Alan's 
solemn  face  and  the  consternation  of 
her  father. 

Then  her  mother  left  her,  promis- 
ing  to  be  in  good  time  at  the  church, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  that  Bostock 
did  not  *  take  '  anything  before  the 
ceremony.  She  herself,  she  said,  had 
bought  a  new  gown,  and  her  husband 
a  new  suit  complete,  for  the  occasion. 
The  former  she  described  at  length, 
and  was  proceeding  to  describe  her 
husband's  coat,  when  Alma  again 
burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughing,  insomuch  that  her  mother 
was  fain  to  give  her  a  glnss  of  cold 
water,  undo  her  stays,  and  pat  her  on 
the  back. 

At  luncheon  there  was  no  one  but 
Miranda,  before  whom  the  girl  was 
generally  afraid  to  talk,  and  when 
she  did,  talked  in  bursts  and  talked 
too  much,  as  is  the  way  with  shy  peo- 
ple. But  this  morning  Alma  felt  a 
little  less  afraid.  She  was  conscious 
that  in  a  very  few  hours  Miss  D.d- 
meny  would  regard  her  with  changed, 
perhaps  grateful  feelings.  This  made 
her  bold  in  speech. 

*  Bo  you  think,  Miss  Dalmeny,  that 
I  am  fitter  to  be  a  gentleman's  wife 
than  I  was  three  weeks  ago  1 ' 

Miranda  hesitated. 

*  But  I  know  you  don't,'  Alma  went 
on,  *  and  you  believe  that  Mr,  Dun- 
lop's  gone  and  made  a  mistake.' 

*  Tliat  depends  on  yourself,  Alma,' 
said  Miranda. 

The  bride  elect  shook  her  head. 
'No,  it  all  depends  on  him.     He 


asked  me.  I  didn't  want  to  mi 
him.  And  I  never  did  fancy  I 
As  for  his  caring  about  me,  whj 
thinks  more  of  your  glove  than  ol 
me  put  together.' 

*  But  it  is  too  late,  Alma,  to  \ 
like  that,'  said  poor  Miranda,  wit 
blush.  *  You  must  think  of  notfa 
now  but  your  husband's  happinesi 

Alma  tossed  her  head  and  laugh 
Thinking  of  Alan's  long  face  on 
morrow,  she  very  nearly  had  anot 
hysterical  fit. 

In  the  afternoon  Desdemona  dn 
over  from  the  Abbey,  ostensibly  to 
Alma's  wedding  dress. 

*  1  know  all  about  it,  mv  dej 
murmured  Desdemona,  in  her  sym 
thetic  way,  taking  both  the  gi 
hands  in  her  own.  *  Tom  Caleti 
has  told  me  all  about  it.  Yi>u  v 
drive  over  to  Athelston  earlv  and 
married.  And  then  you  will  dr 
back,  under  Harry  Cardew's  pro! 
tion.' 

*  Will  you  be  there  to  see '? '  or 
Alma,  her  eyes  flashing. 

*  Surely  I  will.  I  always  in tenc 
to  be  there  to  see.  Now^,  my  de 
don't  oversleep  yourself.  You  are 
get  up  at  six  and  be  quite  ready ' 

*  I  must  put  on  my  wedding  froc 
said  Alma,  eagerly. 

*  Of  course,  and  here ' — Desdemc 
opened  a  bundle  and  took  out  a  Ic 
grey  cloak — *  here  is  something  to  ] 
over  it.  I  have  thought  that  perhj 
you  might  be  met  on  your  way 
people  coming  from  Athelston  and 
cognised.  That  would  not  do.  & 
have  brought  you  a  thick  veil ;  mi 
you  wear  it  in  double  folds  until  y 
are  inside  the  church.  And  now,  i 
dear,  I  think  there  is  nothing  e 
that  I  wanted  to  say,  except'— h< 
she  produced  a  little  box  in  wh 
paper — *  except  these  earrings,  wh. 
I  hope  you  will  wear  to  be  mard 
in,  from  myself,  and  this  neckb 
from  Miss  Despard.  And  oh!  i 
dear  child ' — Desdemona's  large  ej 
grew  soft,  and  her  voice,  oh  !  so  sr 
pathetic — '  I  do  so  hope  yon  will 
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happj,  with  the  real  man,  the  real 
iDAQi  of  your  own  choice.' 

Alma  was  left  before  the  glass  try- 
iuj;  on  cloak,  hood,  necklace,  and  ear- 
dropB.  She  looked,  she  thought,  too 
pretty  to  be  a  game-keepers  wife. 
But  what  was  being  a  lady,  a  rich, 
luarioos,  and  do-nothing  fine  lady, 
eompared  with  living  down  in  the  vil- 
lage, doing  your  own  washing,  talk- 
ing unintelligible  sermons  all  the 
evening,  and  never,  never  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  that  grave  face  and 
those  solemn  searching  eyes,  always 
lookmgfor  the  fruits  of  wisdom  which 
Alma's  little  brain  could  never  pro- 
duce. 

In  the  evening  Alan  came  again, 
tttwith  her  for  two  hours,  and  prosed 
to  80  awful  an  extent  that  the  girl, 
whose  nerves  were  for  the  time  none 
of  the  strongest,  had  great  difficulty 
in  restraining  the  hereditary  temper. 
It  was  fortunate  that  she  overcame 
the  temptation  to  spring  to  her  feet, 
l>oz  her  lover's  ears,  and  tell  him  the 
whde  story. 

She  did  not,  and  was  rewarded  on 
^  departure  by  his  present  of  a  gold 
^atch  and  chain.  She  was  so  exas- 
jXirated  by  his  pictures  of  their  com- 
ing felicity  among  the  village  wash- 
^be  that  she  hardly  thanked  him 
for  it. 

Finally,  at  ten  o'clock  Alma  was 
^le  to  go  to  her  own  room,  and  make 
l^r  arrangements  for  the  morning. 

These  were  simple.  She  laid  out 
^  wedding  dress,  put  the  trinkets 
^  watch  on  the  table  so  that  she 
AoaU  not  forget  them,  and  laid  her 
W  apon  the  pillow  in  happy  anti- 
^IMttioQ  of  the  morrow. 

la  ihe  conservatory  of  the  Abbey 
^  Tom  and  Nelly.  There  might 
We  been  other  pairs  in  that  exten- 
'^^c  and  beautiful  house  of  flowers, 
*^t  (bis  couple  were  apart  apparently 
^^ttuning  a  splendid  palm.  But 
^7  held  each  other  by  the  hand  in 
toanner  quite  unbecoming  the  dig- 
%  of  boUny. 
*  To-morrow  morning,  Nelly,'  mur 


mured  Tom,  looking  more  foolish  than 
one  would  have  believed  possible  in 
any  man. 

*  To-morrow  morning,  Tom,'  mur- 
mured Nelly,  raisins  her  lustrous  eyes 
to  meet  his,  and  looking  softly,  sweet- 
ly and  sympathetically  beautifuL 
Wiiy  under  these  circumstances  does 
man  always  look  like  an  ass,  and  wo- 
man like  an  an^el )  I  know  of 
nothing  to  make  a  bridegroom  assume 
the  expression  of  a  fool,  or  a  bride 
that  of  a  superior  being. 

Then  Nelly  produced  a  letter. 

*  See,  Tom,'  she  said,  her  eyes 
brimming  with  malice  and  yet  her 
lips  a  little  trembling ;  <  this  letter 
came  this  morning.  And  think  that, 
as  De^demona  would  say,  it  looks  like 
improving  the  situation.     Listen.' 

*  "  Dear  Eleanour  " — I  suppose  you 
hardly  knew,  you  ignorant  Tom,  that 
my  real  name  is  Eloanour      Papa  al- 
ways called  me  Nelly,  thougli — "  i  can 
hardly  tell  you  how  greatly  I  have 
been   shocked  by   a  discovery  m^e 
yesterday  evening.      I  am   only   as- 
tonished that  you  with  your  oppor- 
tunities did  not  find  it  out  before.     I 
at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  you  enjoin- 
ing immediate  return  home,  but  it  was 
then  too  late  for  the  evening  post " — 
what  luck,  Tom  !    **  My  discovery  was 
that  this  Mr.  Roger  Exton  is  ACrUAL- 
LY  a  married  man.    A  more  heartless 
case   of  deliberate  deception  I  have 
never  known.     He   has  been  every 
where  supposed  to  be  unmarried ;  he 
has  been  taken  to  meet  dozens  of  girls ; 
he  was  called  the  Assam  Nabob  ;  he 
was  received  with  the  consideration 
due  to  a  man  who  is  at  once  rich  and 
comparatively  young  and  unmarried 
Your  Aunt  Mildred  " — she  has  daugh- 
ters, too,  Tom — "discovered  it,  and 
immediately  communicated  the  news 
tome.     He  is  married  to  a  half-caste, 
not  a  Ranee,  a  Begum,  or  an  Indian 
person  covered  with  diamonds,  whom 
one  would  be  proud  to  take  out  in 
the    evening,   but  of  quite  common 
mercantile  extraction,  probably  a  Hea- 
thea     Wickedness  and  selfiihnesd  of 
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this  kind  make  one  despair  of  human 
nature.     And  this  very  morning,  tlie 
villain  had  the  effrontery  to  call  \\\)oii 
me.      1    hope    and    believe " — think 
upon  this,  Tom — '*  that  I   behavt-d  as 
an  offended  English  mother  should.     I 
do    not   think  he    will    venture    lu-re 
again.     Meantime,  through  thi.s  im- 
postor's arts,  you  have  lost  the  whole 
of  the  summer,  and  1   am  afraid   got 
yourself  talked  al)out" — I  am  afraid 
I  sliall  be,  Tom,  if  I  have  not  ah-eaily. 
"  I  am,  however,  going  to    Hiisting.s, 
and  shall  take  Weyland  Court  on  my 
way   there.     Yuu   can    be   ready    to 
leave  that   place,   which    1   am    very 
sorry  you  ever  saw^  on  Saturday.     I 
shall  stop  at  Atlielstuu,  and  drive  over 
to  take  you  away. "     Only  just  in  time, 
Tom.' 

*  Plenty  of  time,'  said  Tom. 

*  Poor  mamma  I  I  am  sony  f()r  her  ; 
and  she  was  so  ambitious  for  me  too, 
Tom.  I  wonder  what  she  will  say. 
Are  you  afraid  ?  Papa  once  said,  after 
he  lost  money  at  Newmarket,  that 
there  were  moments  when  she  was 
scathing  in  her  wrath.' 

Last  scene  of  this  anxious  day. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock.  Tom  has  stolen 
away  from  the  Abbey,  and  has  sought 
Alan  in  his  cottage. 

He  found  him  restless  and  anxious, 
pacing  the  narrow  limits  of  his  little 
room. 

*  I  came — I  came,'  Tom  stammered, 
*  to  wish  you  happiness.' 

*  Thank  3'ou,'8aid  Alan,  shortly,  and 
continued  his  promenade. 

*  I  wonder  if  you  feel  happy,'  Tom 
went  on. 

*  No,  I  do  not,'  said  Alan,  more 
shortly. 

*  Do  you  think  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake  ?  Alan,  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
late  even  now.' 

*  I  cannot  discuss  it,  Tom.  Mis-  , 
take  or  not,  it  is  made.  Too  late  now  | 
for  anything.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  said  Tom.  And  if  it  I 
wcic  i.ot  to  )  late,  Alan  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


'  (ill.  Muk»'n  .Tuliet  ;  i:»-  and  trim  her  up : 
Make  lia*»tt ;    thi-  bridcvriM>in  he  is  cmc  alrt?a<iT.' 


T 


HE  first  j)ersou  to  rise   at  I>a/- 

meny  Hall  on  the  wedding  morii- 

ing  was    the    bride.     Alma   Bostock 

,    si)rang  from  her  bed  rosy- fingered  £^ 

Aurora,  while  the  clock  was  striking 

I    five.     She  had  one  short  hour  fortl"^^ 

mo.st    important   toilette    she   won  ^^ 

ever  make.     She  was  accustomed     '•'^ 

rapidity  in  these  things,  however,  ar  ""^ 

it  wanted  yet  a  (juarter  to  six  wh 

she  st(>od  before  the  cheval  ghiss— 

which  she  will   ever  after  retain 

longing  memory — complete  in  all  h 

bridal  glories,  attired  for  the  great 

event  in  a  woman's  life,  and  ejacul 

ing  with  a  gasp  something  like  J 

Horner,    '  Oh  I  what  a  pretty  girl 

am  ! ' 

Her  dress  was  a  pearl-grey  musl 
costume,  a  real  lady's  dress,  with  tri 
mings  such  as  she  had  only  hei*etc:' 
fore   seen  in    the    drapers'   shops 
Athelston.     A  few  red  ribbons  Aim 
thought   would    liave  improved   th  ^ 
dress,  but  doubtless  her  mother  kne^^' 
best,    and   she  had   decided   againa^ 
them.     To  be  sure  Alma  had  a  fin  j 
rosy  cheek  of  her  own,  and  could  dis^ 
pense  with  more  colour.     Round  he? 
neck  was  a  white  lace^Au,  real  1 
also   part  of  a  proper  lad3''8  dre 
Her  bonnet  was  of  white  silk,  a  ma: 
vel  and  a   wonder  of  a  bonnet,  the^ 
like  of  which  Alma  bad  never  evei  ^ 
dreamed  of;  her  gloves,  of  pale  laven- 
der, had  five  buttons  on  each  wrists 
and    each    additional    button    wen 
straight  to  Alma's   heart.     She  had 
on   the   earrings   which    Desdemona 
gave  her,  and  the  necklace  which  Miss 
Despard  gave  her,  and  the  jiratch  and 
chain  which  Mr.  Dunlop  gave  her — 
the  hist  were  superfluous,  but  Aloia 
could  hardly   be   expected   to  know 
that.    So  attired,  she  stood  before  the 
glass  and  cried  aloud,  *  What  a  pretty 
girl  I  am  l** 
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Outside,  the  morning  sunshine  of 
August  lay  upon  the  garden  and  the 
park,  and  had  already  dried  up  the 
morning  dew  ;  below  her  window  the 
g:ardeoer's  boy  sharpened  his  scythe 
musically,  and  then  began  again  his  low 
9Lnd  gentle  sh — sh — sh  over  ihe  lawn  ; 
in  the  woods  and  coppice  behind  the 
garden  there  was  the  late  song  of  the 
blackbird,  the  carol  of  the  thrush,  the 
melancholy  coo  of  the  woodpigeon  ; 
as  she  opened  the  window  there 
poured  in  a  breeze  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  perfumes  from  the  garden. 
These  things  were  habitual  to  her; 
she  noticed  none  of  them,  just  as  the 
Oreads  and  Dryads,  the  wood-nymphs, 
Foutitain-nymphs,  and  Mountain- 
nymphs,  who  lived  habitually  amid 
the  most  beautiful  scenery,  took  no 
notice  of  it.  At  least  we  may  suppose 
^  because  they  have  passed  away 
T'ithout  so  much  as  a  line  of  poetry  to 
indicate  their  joy  in  flowers,  leaves, 
springtide  and  summer. 

The  gracious  influences  of  the  morn 

J'Jg  air,  the  recollection  of  Miranda's 

kindness,  the  thought  of  Alan  Dun- 

Jpp's  pain,  the    knowledge    of    her 

'other's  reliance  in  their  marriage  to 

•^it  his  own  purpose,  had  no  weight 

J^tL  Alma.  She  took  no  heed  of  them. 

^J^e   thought    only   that   she   loved 

Harry,  who  was  a  real  man  ;  that  her 

**ther*8  discomfiture  would  be  a  sight 

^  see,  and  Mr.  Dunlop's  long  face  a 

^5^t  comical  and  surprising  thing  to 

^tness ;  and  oh  !  to  get  away  from 

^*^at  grave  face ;    to  be   no   longer 

'^^Unted  with  unintelligible  sermons. 

-^t  any  cost,  she  thought,  even  at  the 

^^t  of  marrying  a  poor  man.     But 

ftany  Cardew  had  money  saved,  and 

^  Harry  said,  they  could  go  to  Cana- 

^  Iray  a  piece  of  land,  and  farm  it 

W  themselves.     She  would  be   no 

?^rer  than  she  had  been,  and  as  for 

W  Cither's  nonsense  about  his  being 

^  gamekeeper,  everybody  respected 

wry  far  more,  she  knew  very  well, 

^  they  respected  Stephen  Bostock. 

^hna  did  not  look  very  far  ahead. 

Had  she  desired  what  Chaucer  thought 


women  love  most — power — she  would 
have  taken  Alan. .  For  she  could  have 
ruled  him  by  a  terrible  weapon  which 
she  possessed,  whose  force  she  did  not 
know,  her  coarse  and  violent  temper. 
Scenes  which  to  her  meant  nothing 
would  have  been  <leath  to  him.  He 
would  have  conceded  anything  to  es- 
cape torture  of  ear  and  eye,  while 
Alma  would  be  merely  enjoying  tl.e 
freedom  of  her  tongue. 

But  in  marrying  Harry  she  was 
marrying  her  master.  This  she  knew 
in  some  vague  way.  She  feared  Mr. 
Dunlop  because  he  was  a  gentleman  ; 
she  feared  Harry — only  in  this  case 
the  fear  was  not  a  terrible  but  a  de- 
lightful thing — because  he  was  strong, 
and  because  he  was  masterful. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  Alma  took  one 
final  lingering  ^aze  of  admiration  in 
the  glass,  huddled  on  the  long  cloak, 
tied  the  blue  veil  in  many  folds  over 
her  bonnet  a  VAnUricainey  and  thus 
disguised,  opened  the  door  cautiously. 

Not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the 
house.  She  slid  down  the  stairs  as 
noiselessly  as  God»va,  stepped  cau 
tionsly  to  the  garden  door,  in  which, 
according  to  promise,  she  found  the 
key,  opened  it,  and  so  out  into  the 
garden. 

Her  heart  was  beating  fast  now. 
She  was  actually  carrying  her  dream 
of  revenge  into  effect.  As  she  closed 
the  door  beiiind  her  it  seemed  as  if 
she  was  cutting  off  the  last  chance  of 
reconsideration.  She  thought  with  a 
little  sinking  of  the  heart  of  what 
might  have  been,Welland  Court,  la<iy- 
hood,  carriages,  endless  frocks.  But 
then — that  grave  and  solemn  man  ; 
and  no  Welland  Court  at  all  certain, 
but  only  misery  in  a  labourer's  cot- 
tage. She  set  her  lips  with  deter- 
mination, and  ran  down  the  steps. 

On  the  lawn  the  un  ler-gardener 
Robert  looked  up  and  grinned  sur- 
prise. 

*  Good-morning,  Robert,*  said  Alma 
with  great  sweetness.  *  If  you  see 
Miss  Dalmeny,  will  you  tell  her  that 
I  have  gone  to  see  my  mother  1 ' 
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*  I'll  tell  her/  said  Robert. 

*  And  you  are  going  to   the  wed-   , 
dine,  Robert  1 ' 

He  was  —  everybody  was  going 
there  ;  all  the  world  was  going,  Ro- 
beit  among  tl:<'m.  She  laughed  light- 
ly, and  ran  down  the  garden  walk. 
Outside  the  little  gate  she  found 
Harrj-  Cardew  waiting  U\r  her,  and  ; 
looked  up  in  hit  face  laughing  for  fun. 

Men  are  so  different  from  women,  i 
There  was  no  mirth  at  all  in  his  face, 
but  a  grave  saHness,  which  disappoint-  i 
ed  her.  But  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  through  the  veil.  She  i 
noticed,  too,  that  he  was  .smartened  ■ 
up ;  had  on  a\  hat  appeared  to  be  an  j 
entirely  new  suit,  in  which  he  did  not  , 
appear  at  ease. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  he  said — 'I'm  main 
sorry  for   Master  Alan.     It   seems  a 
poor  return  for  all  these  years,  and 
me  to  have  gone  about  in  the  woods   : 
with    him  when  we   was  both  boys   ' 
and  all.'  j 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Alma,  *  I'd  better 
go  back  and  wait  in  my  room  till  ten   j 
o'clock.'  I 

*  No,'  said  Harry  grimly.  *  I've 
got  you  this  time,  Master  Alan  or  i 
not ;  and  I'll  keep  you.  Come  along. 
Alma.  There's  oidy  one  who  loves 
you  that  truly  as  dare  all  to  have 
you.' 

Masterfulness  such  as  this  takes  a 
girl's  breath  away.  However,  Alma 
came  out  that  fine  morning  on  pur- 
pose to  be  run  away  with. 

From  the  garden-^ate  to  the  road 
was  a  matter  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
so.  Alma  looked  back  a  dozen 
times,  pretending  fear  of  pursuit. 
Harry  marched  on,  disdainful.  It 
would  have  been  a  strong  band  of 
pursuers  to  balk  him  of  his  bride 
when  he  had  got  so  far. 

Then  they  crossed  the  stile  and 
were  in  the  road. 

*  Mr.  Tom  said  he'd  meet  us  here- 
abouts," said  Harry,  *  at  six.' 

It  was  not  the  high-road  from 
Weyland  to  Athelston,  but  a  winding 
little  by-w.-;'j  once  a  bridle-road  for 


pack  horses,  cattle  and  p«»d< 
bef(>re  the  days  of  high-roi 
coaches — a  by-way  arched  o 
shaded  with  trees — a  way  o 
there  was  little  chance  of 
any  of  the  Weyland  people. 

As  Harr>'  spoke,  Tom  coi 
ing  along  the  read. 

He  was  in  a  dog-cart.     Bos 
dressed   in   simple  morning 
summer  jacket,  was  Miss  Des 

Nelh  jumped  and  ran  dc)wn 
Alma,  kissing  her  on  both  c\ 
to  her  great  wonder. 

*  My  dear  child,'  she  said, 
both  in  exactly  the  same  case 
did  she  mean  ?  'Jump  u] 
lest  they  run  after  us  and  < 
No  ' — For  Alma  was  about  t 
behind — *  you  sit  in  the  fron 
Tom,  and  for  heaven's  8akek< 
veil  down.  It  would  never 
you  to  be  recognized.' 

This  arrangement  effectt 
drove  on,  and  Alma  obser 
Mr.  Caledon  was  as  grave  i 
dued  as  her  Harry — a  very 
able  circumstance.  Tom, 
spoke  hardly  at  all  during  tli 
only  he  said  to  Alma  once,  i 

*  I  saw  Mr.  Dun  lop  last  ni| 
not  tell  him  what  was  going 
pen.  Very  good  thing  we 
it.' 

'  Father  wanted  it,'  said  A 
was  now  horribly  frightened. 

Harry,  behind,  did  not  \ 
one  single  word  to  Nelly.  1 
he  was  i.fraid  of  ladies.  A 
much  the  more  finely  dressi 
two,  and  yet,  somihow,  he 
fear  of  her.  Fine  feathers 
fleeted,  being  a  naturalist,  n 
birds,  but  they  do  not  ma 
birds. 

It  was  half-past  seven  if 
drove  through  the  streets  ol 
ton,  clattering  over  the  cobhl 
of  the  quiet  old  cathedr 
which  was  beginning  to  | 
aw  21  ken  ed.  But  the  shops 
open,  and  only  the  servant 
the  street  doors. 
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Tom  drove  to  the  stable  yard  of 
tbe  hotel,  and  handed  over  the  trap 
to  a  boy. 

'  Now,  Harry,'  he  said,  '  Miss 
Despard  and  I  are  going  to  do  exact- 
ly the  same  thing  as  you  and  Alma. 
Let  OS  make  our  way  to  the  church.' 
Not  one  of  the  little  party  spoke 
la  they  walked  along  the  empty 
itreets.  Both  the  girls  were  inclined 
to  cry,  and  the  men  looked  as  if  they 
▼ere  marching  to  battle. 

The  church  was  a  great  solitude  : 
nobody   in    it  but  the    verger   and 
in  old  woman,  one  of  those  ancient 
dames  who  are  to  be  found  attached 
to  every  church  all  over  the  world, 
who  never  grow  any  older  and  were 
eertainly  never  young.      They   pass 
their  days  in  the  church  ;  they  regard 
it  as  &  private  place  of  residence,  sub- 
ject only  to  periodical  invasion  from 
the  outside  world.     Some  of  them, 
I  dare  say,  sleep  in   the   church  as 
well 

Alma  stopped  to  untie  her  veil  and 
throw  off  her  cloak.  Then  she  took 
Harry's  arm  and  walked  after  Tom 
uid  Nelly  as  proudly  in  her  splendid 
^Iress  as  if  she  was  uuder  a  thousand 
^es.  As  they  reached  the  altar  a 
dergyman  came  out  of  the  vestry, 
^he  clerk  i;ot  within  the  rails,  the 
v^er  stood  in  readiness  to  give 
^^ay  the  bride,  and  the  marriage 
^toal  began.  In  Nelly's  cheeks  was 
*  8pot  of  burning  red  :  her  eyes  were 
dowucast,  and  she  trembled.  Alma's 
^es  glittered  bright  and  hard  ;  she 
<ud  not  tremble,  but  she  thought  of 
^e  awful  row  that  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, she  pictured  Alan  waiting  for  her 
^  the  altar  of  Weyland  Church, 
S^^ve  and  solemn,  and  she  almost  be- 
P^  to  giggle  again,  when  she  ought 
^have  been  listening  to  the  words  of 
ft«  lervice. 

*  For  better,  for  worse.'  Their 
hands  were  joined,  their  union  con- 
secrated, their  marriage  actually  ac- 
<wnpUghed. 

I^  was  all  over,  then.  Tom  and 
wy  Garde w    were    now,    as   the 


Prayer-book  reminded  them  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  like  Peter  the 
Apostle,  who  was  '  himself  a  married 
man.' 

They  went  into  the  vestry  and 
signed  the  registers.  Thomas  Aubrey 
Caledon,  bachelor,  and  Eleanour  Des- 
pard,  spinster.  Harry  Cardew,  bache- 
lor, and  Alma  Bostock,  spinster.  It 
took  ten  minutes  to  get  these  forma- 
lities, the  two  brides  looked  furtively 
at  each  other,  wondering  if  it  was 
really  true,  and  feeling  the  ring  upon 
their  fingers. 

*  Now,'  said  Tom,  distributing  lar- 
gesse quite  beyond  his  income  to  all 
the  minor  actors  in  the  drama,  *  Now, 
my  dear  wife' — Nelly  started  and 
ga&ped — *and  Alma,  as,  I  suppose, 
we  have  none  of  us  had  any  breakfast, 
and  we  have  got  a  good  deal  to  get 
through  this  morning,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  hotel' 

Here  they  presently  found  a  royal 
breakfast,  though  I  fear  scant  justice 
was  done  to  it  by  the  brides.  And 
when  Tom  poured  out  the  champagne 
and  drank  to  his  wife  and  to  Alma, 
and  when  Harry,  the  shamefaced 
Harry,  raised  his  glass  to  his  wife  and 
said,  '  Your  health.  Alma,  my  dear, 
and  my  true  service  to  you,  Mi-s. 
Caledon,*  Nelly  fairly  broke  down 
and  burst  into  tears.  She  was  joined 
by  Alma,  partly  for  sympathy  and 
partly  because  she,  too,  was  agitata  d 
by  the  mingled  emotions  of  joy,  ter- 
ror and  misgiving. 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 

'  Next  ntdm,  betiraM,  the  bride  was  mbsing^  ; 
The  mother  wreained,  the  father  chid, 
"  Where  caii  this  idle  wench  be  hid      ' 

DESDExMONA,  on  the  fateful 
morning,  invited  herself  to  break- 
fast at  the  Hall.  When  she  arrived  at 
nine,  Miranda  was  alrea<ly  in  the 
breakfast-room.  Alma,  needless  to 
say,  had  not  yet  appeared. 

'  She  is  naturally  a  long  time  dress- 
ing,' said  Mirandrt. 
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*  Quite  niiliirally/  said  I.Vs<l«inoija, 
unblusliingly. 

At  a  quarter-past  niin-  Minimla 
wont  in  s^earch  of  her.  Tht  iv  was  no 
Alma  in  her  room  at  all.  IN  rliaps 
she  was  in  the  pmien. 

On  inquiry,  un<ler-ganlen«r  lloiurt 
deposed  that  at  six  oVlork  or  there- 
abouts, Miss  Alma  came  into  the  gar- 
den and  Siiid  she  was  uoiiiir  to  lior 
mother. 

*  It  shows  a  veiy  proper  tVelinir, 
said  Miranda. 

'  It  does,'  said  Desdemona.  I>y 
this  time  she  was  quite  hardened. 

Alan  was  coming  fnr  his  bririe  at 
ten,  and  at  half-past  ten  the  wedding 
was  to  lake  place.  There  was.  ihtre- 
fore,  no  time  to  he  lost.  Miranda 
sent  a  pony  carriage  to  bring  heibaek 
immediately.  Then  Alan  cann',  bt- 
fore  his  time.  He  was  pale  and  ner- 
vous ;  his  look  was  heavy  and  grav<*. 
Miranda's  eyes  tille<l  wiih  involuntary 
tears  as  she  met  him. 

And  then  began  the  wedding-bells, 
clashingand pealing.  They  lieardthem, 
too,  the runawavs, driving  ba«:k  to  Wey- 
land,  on  the  road  ju-it  outside  Athel- 
ston — clang,  clash,  clang.  Joy  bells 
to  greet  the  brides.  Clang,  clash — 
and  every  bell  striking  upon  Alan's 
nerves  like  the  hammer  of  a  torturer. 
Clang,  clash.  I)e.sdemona  -hiank  into 
the  recess  of  the  oriel  window,  think- 
ing of  what  had  happened.  The  bells 
made  her  tremble  lest  the  grand  coup 
should  have  failed.  Clang,  clash — 
and  at  the  Abbey  the  Monks  of  The- 
lema  looked  mournfully  at  each  other, 
to  think  of  such  a  wilful  throw- 
ing away  of  a  man,  and  the  Sisters 
shed  teafp,  and  Lord  Alwynne  rose 
hastily  from  the  breakfast  table 
and  sought  solitude,  for  his  faith  in 
Desdemona  was  sorely  tried. 

Clang,  clash,  clang,  and  all  the  vil- 
lage and  the  people  from  the  country- 
side, rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, are  gathering  in  the  church  and 
crowding  in  the  churchyard.  Among 
them  are  Black  Bess  and  that  other 
girl  who  assisted  at  the  judgment  of 


Paris,  their  hearts  bursting  with  je^. 
lon.sy  Jit   thr  great  fortune  that  hfu/ 
In-fallen  her  who  carried  off  tie  g\,\. 
den  apple. 

The  Abbey  of  Thelema  was  nut 
without  r«'presentatives.  All  the  Sis- 
ters  arrived  soon  alter  this,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  Monks.  Thfy 
sent  their  '.)and,  which  was  station^l 
on  the  village  green,  outside  the 
churchyard,  to  discourse  triumphal 
music.  They  provided  bunting  and 
Venetian  masts  to  make  the  village 
gay.  Also,  they  had  erecle'l  a  vast 
marquee,  in  which  all  the  villagers 
were  to  be  regaled  with  beef  and  pies 
and  beer  at  noon,  and  again  at  nine, 
at  the  charges  of  the  Al>l>ey.  In  the 
evening  there  were  to  be  tircwurks. 
All  was  iov  save  in  the  villa<;e  Li- 
brary,  where  the  librarian,  little,  inm, 
pale-faced  IVudence,  sat  in  a  corner 
(piite  ahme  among  her  books,  weeping 
for  the  future  of  her  Prophet,  tlu-beit 
antl  nollest  of  all  prophets. 

The  church  was  full  and  the  church- 
yard overflowing  and  the  villagegreen 
thronged,  when,  at  about  twenty  min- 
utes past  ten,  the  father  of  the  bride 
made  his  appearance.  It  was  the 
proudest  njoment  of  his  life.  He  was 
accompanied,  of  course,  by  Mrs.  Bos- 
tock.  Alma,  it  was  understood,  would 
be  brought  to  the  church — a  dejiar- 
tu  re  from  ordinary  rule — by  the  bride- 
groom and  Miss  Dalmeny,  who  would 
act  as  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Caledon,  it 
was  also  whispered,  would  be  l»68t 
man.  Harry  Cardew,  said  Black  Bess, 
showed  his  good  sense  by  staying 
away.  Mrs.  Bostock  wore  her  new 
dress,  Io(»king  rather  ashamed  of  her 
prominent  position.  Her  husband,  on 
the  other  hand,  attired  in  a  larg^ 
brown  coat  with  a  fancy  waistcoat^tw 
garb,  he  considered,  of  the  well-Mw 
farmer,  bore  himself  bravely.  He  bid 
studied  his  expression  before  a  \^}' 
ing-glass.  It  conveyed,  though  he  did 
not  mean  all  of  it,  a  curious  mixtuff 
of  pride,  cunning,  humihty,  and  self- 
satisfaction.  He  wished  his  expr««*' 
ion  to  say,  as  clearly  as  waggling  heint 
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eye,  and  projecting  chin 
:,  'Behold  in  me,  ladies 
aen,  a  man  whom  merit 
/ised  to  this  dizzy  height 

• 

bells  clashed  and  clanged 
it :  and  the  baud  on  the 
»n  playe<l  in  emulation  of 
d  everybody  began  to  look 

and  to  expect  the  bride. 

ten.     The  vicar  was  al 
le  vestry,  attired  in   his 
'  had  made  a  lane  in  the 

along  which   the  bridal 
hould  pass  :  children  were 

baskets  full  of  roses  to 
)  the  feet  of  the  bride. 
pto  eleven.  Why  did  they 

ites  to  eleven.  There  was 
wheels  outside  :  the  bells 
opped  :  the  band  was  si- 
then  there  was  a  great 
everybody  stood  up  :  and 
me  from  the  vestry  and 
in  the  altar  rails, 
ly  did  they  not  come  into 

n  was,  that  although  the 
;here,  she  had  not  come 
degroom,  nur  in  the  man- 
l. 

(hout,  and  then  the  people 
h  who  were  nearest  the 
to  slip  out :  they  were  fol- 
ose  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  church  was  finally  de- 
)t  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bos- 
le  vicar.  Outside  there 
clamour,  with  laughing 

5- 

fr    can    have    happened, 

rhispered  his  wife. 

can't  have  happened,'  said 

,  sitting  down  doggedly. 

u  Bostock  saw  Mr.  Cale- 

rapidly  up  the  aisle,  and 

hat  something  had  hap- 

it  first  to  the  vicar,  to 
speredafew  words,  which 
It  of  inducing  his  rever- 
re  immediately   to    the 


vestry.     Then   Tom  turned  to  the 
Bailiff. 

*  Whatever  has  happened,  Mr.Cale- 
don  V  cried  the  poor  wife,  in  dire  ap- 
prehension. 

*  Nothing,  I  tell  you,'  interrupted 
her  husband,  with  a  pallid  face.  'No- 
thing can't  have  happened.  They've 
all  gone  outside  to  see  my  beautifhl 
little  gell.  That's  what  has  happened. 
You  and  your  happening  !' 

*  Your  daughter,  Mr.  Bostock,'  said 
Tom  gravely,  *  is  already  married  ! ' 

Mrs.  Bostock  know  instantly  to 
whom.  Her  husband  gazed  stupidly. 
He  did  not  comprehend  at  all. 

*  She  was  married  this  morning  at 
Athelstcn.  I  was  present.  She  was 
married  to  Harry  Cardew,  the  game- 
keeper.* 

Tom  felt  pity  for  the  man.  He 
knew — everybody  knew — that  Bos- 
tock was  a  vulgar  cheat  who  had  in- 
tended to  exploiter  Alan  as  much  as 
he  could.  Yet  no  one  could  behold 
the  look  of  livid  despair  which  fell 
upon  the  Bailiff's  face,  without  pity. 
No  matter  what  his  deserts  were,  his 
sufferings  at  that  moment  were  too 
great  for  him  to  bear. 

It  was  well  that  Alraa  did  not  wit- 
ness the  despair  which  she  had  brought 
upon  her  father. 

He  did  not  speak  :  he  did  not 
swear  :  he  oidy  sat  down  and  gasped, 
his  eyes  staring  wide,  his  mouth 
open,  his  red  cheeks  grew  suddenly 
pale. 

*  Go  away,  Mr.  Caledon,'  said  his 
wife  gently.  *  Keep  her  out  of  her 
father's  sight.  Go  away.  Don't  stay 
here.' 

Tom  left  them. 

*  Come,  Stephen,'  she  said,  *  let  us 
go  out  by  the  vestry  and  get  homo.' 

He  only  moaned. 

*  Stephen,  come  I ' 

He  made  no  reply.  She  sat  beside 
him,  patient,  expectant.  Half  an  hour 
passed.  Then  he  shivered  and  pulled 
himself  together. 

*  Ruin,'  he  said,  *  ruin  and  disgrace 
That's  what  it  means.'    He  wiped  his 
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flam  my  brow,  and  rose  up,  liis  hands 
shaking  as  he  stor»d. 

'  I  shall  go  home.' 

He  marched  straight  down  the 
aisle,  followed  by  his  wife.  Outside, 
the  villagers  and  their  friends  wore 
all  on  the  green  and  in  the  street, 
talking  and  laughing.  Their  laughtt-r 
was  hushed  as  thev  made  their  wav 
for  the  stricken  man,  who  walked 
heavily  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  the 
shamefaced  woman  who  walke<l  Vie- 
side  her  husband. 

When  he  readied  home,  he  put  the 
pony  in  his  light  cart,  went  into  the 
room  which  he  usnl  as  an  office,  col- 
lected all  the  farm  books  and  plact^d 
them  in  the  cart. 

*I  shall  not  be  home  to  night,'  he 
said,  *  but  I'll  write  v<»u  a  letter.* 

He  drove  away,  and  Mrs.  Bostock, 
left  alone  and  fearful,  sat  down  and 
cried. 

The  Bailiff  drove  to  Athelston, 
visited  the  bank,  and  drew  out  all  the 
money  then  standing  to  his  name,  be- 
longing partly  to  himself  and  partly 
to  the  farm.  He  then  took  the  next 
train  to  London. 

Two  letters  arrived  from  him  the 
next  day.  That  addressed  to  the 
Squire  began  with  condolences.  He 
pitied,  he  said,  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  him,  and  lamented  the 
wickedness  to  which  he  had  fallen  a 
victim.  As  regarded  his  daughter's 
husband,  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  could  do  nothing  less  than  instant- 
ly deprive  the  villain  of  his  post  an<l 
drive  him  from  the  estate  ;  and  he 
expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  the  joint 
career  of  bride  and  bridegroom  would 
shortly  end  in  a  ditch  by  death  from 
inanition.  For  himself  he  begged  a 
holiday  of  a  month  or  so,  to  recruit 
his  shattered  nerves.  He  had  taken 
with  him,  he  went  on  to  say,  the  farm 
books,  so  as  not  to  be  idle  during  this 
vacation,  and  in  order  to  present  them 
on  his  return  that  accurate  as  he  could 
wish  to  see.  To  his  wife  he  wrote 
simply  that  he  didn't  intend  to  return 
for  a  spell. 


He  has  not  yet  returned  ;  n* 
the  books  been  sent  back  ;  m 
any  one  know  why  all  the  moi 
taken  from  the  bank. 

Alma's  coup  was  so  far  a 
that  she  did  not  see  her  father 
But  it  was  magnific  nt  to  stand 
villagegreen  beside  her  Harry,  < 
as  bhe  was,  with  all  her  fine  p 
glittering  upon  her,  and  to  Wi 
the  crowd,  as  envious  as  she 
wish,  Black  Bess  herself  au 
other  girl.  It  was  great  gn 
too,  that  beside  her  stood  her 
bride,  the  newly-made  Mrs.  C 

If  she  had  married  a  game 
she  had  jilted  a  inquire  ;  it  wa 
under  the  protection  and  wing 
of  the  la<lies  of  the  Abbev  :  an< 
one  yet  knew  that  Miss  Despa 
also  that  morning  '  charged  h 
dition,'  all  the  sympathy,  all  th 
was  for  herself. 

Then  Tom  came  out  of  C 
they  mounted  into  their  places 
ani  drove  away  through  the  V 
masts  and  among  the  wavinj 
while  the  band  struck  up  a  w 
march,  and  all  the  people  shout 
laughed  and  waved  their  caps. 

This  time  to  Dalmeny  HalL 

Alma  was  again  disappoiate 
Caledon  invited  Harry  and  he 
wait  in  one  of  the  morniDg 
while  he  sought  Alan. 

He  found  him  with  Miran 
Desdemona.  They  were  w 
Something  must  have  happei 
cause  the  bells,  which  had  cea 
a  while,  had  again  burst  forth  : 
dening  peals. 

'  Alan/  he  said,  with  hesit 
'  Alan,  I  wonder  if  3  ou  will 
me.' 

'  What  is  it,  Tom  1 '  cried  W 
springing  to  her  feet.  Dest 
only  smiled. 

*  I  told  you  last  night,  Alan 
was  sorry  that  you  thought  it 
to  break  off  your  engagement 
here  this  morning  to  tell  yoQ 
is  too  late  now  for  von  to  mani 
'  Why  is  it  too  later  aakeJ 
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ihe  18  already  married/ 

*  She  was  married  this 

was  present — to  Harry 

keeperT 

former  loyer/ 

er  lover  t  Could  not  some 

1  me  r  he  asked. 

said  Desdemona  boldly, 

lot  Harry  insisted  that 

lot     We  devised,  Tom 

D  Qs,  this  means  of  rescu- 

the  girl  from  sorrow  and 

one  else  knew.' 

I  Nelly,  who  had  joined 

lew.     TcHn  told  me  last 

not  Alma  tell  me  i ' 
she  was  afraid  of  you,' 
because  her  father  was 
\  the  match  for  his  own 

e ' 

d  Alan,  '  never  mind  the 
bere  are  they  t ' 
in  the  breakfast-room.' 
lot  like  to  see  them,'  said 
ink  it  would  be  better 
>m,  and  tell  Harry-  -  and 
that  had   I  known   the 
.  .  this  confusion  would 
.voided.     Tell  hira,  too, 
he  will  take  a  montli's 
'  from  the  place.' 
forgive  us,  Alan  1 '  asked 

round  him  with  a  strange 

And  as  he  stood  there, 

alise  what  had  befallen 

led  as  a  thought  struck 

ridiculous,'  he  said,  tak- 
fered  hand.  '  I  suppose 
)  the  best  laughed-at  man 
id.  Tom,  the  people  were 
\  feed  to-day.  Do  not  let 
pped.      Send  word  that 

drink  the  health  of  the 
degroom.  Alma  and  Har- 
are forgiven  I '  said  Des- 
in. 

no  time  for  Alan  to  re- 
loor  opened — 


*Mrs.  Despard  and  Lord  Alwyne 
Fontaine.' 

'  I  rejoice,'  said  Mrs.  Despard — she 
was  a  tall  lady  of  resolute  figure,  Ro- 
man nose,  long  chin,  and  manly  bear- 
ing— ^not  the  least  like  Nelly — *  I  re- 
joice— kiss  me,  my  dear;'  this  was 
to  Nelly,  who  dutifully  greeted  her 
parent,  and  then  retired,  trembling, 
to  the  contiguity  of  Tom — *  that  I  ar- 
rive at  a  moment  when  we  ought  to 
rejoice.  I  have  just  heard,  Mr.  Dun- 
lop,  that  your  un-Christian  design  has 
been  frustrated.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Alan,  simply. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Miranda  1 '  Mra. 
Despard  ignored  Desdemona  and  Tom 
altogether.  '  I  think,  however,  that 
one  example  in  the — so-called — Ab» 
bey  is  enough.  I  am  come  to  take 
my  daughter  away.  Are  you  ready, 
Eleanour  1 ' 

At  any  other  time  Nelly  would  have 
replied  that  she  was  quite  ready, even 
though  nothing  at  all  had  been  packed.. 
Now  she  fell  back,  literally,  upon 
Tom,  who,  with  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  stepped  to  the  front. 

*  Nelly  is  not  ready,  Mrs.  Despard.' 

*  What,  sir!' 

*  You  come  a  couple  of  hours  too 
late.  We  were  married  this  morning,. 
Nelly  and  I,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Athelston.' 

They  were  all  startle<l,  especially 
Desdemona,  who  really  had  kno\vn> 
nothing  of  this. 

'  Eleanour,'  cried  Mrs.  Despard, 
turning  very  red,  *  is  this  true  ] ' 

'  Quite  true,  mamma,'  said  Nelly, 
trembling. 

*  You  knew  of  this,  Miranda  ?  * 

*  No,  indeed,*  said  Miranda  ;  *  this 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.' 

Tom  looked  to  be  *  scathed,'  like 
the  late  lamented  Colonel.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Despard  was  not 
equal  to  an  emergency  of  such  magni- 
tude. She  only  dropped  her  head  for 
a  few  moments  into  her  handkerchief^ 
as  if  she  were  in  church,  and  then  lift- 
ing it,  mildly  remarked  : 

'I  have  been  much  to  blame.     I 
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mi  gilt  have  known  that  a  place  with 
no  regular  chaperon '—  she  turned  an 
icy  jilance  ujxm  IVsJeniruia — *  where 
the  owner  nf  the  house  was  <lisgrac- 
ing  himself  by  an  enfjagt^menl  with 
a  milkmaid ' — she  was  warming  up, 
Nelly  thought — *  where  he  set  the  ex- 
ample of  living  in  a  smock-frock  on 
•cold  boiled  pork ' 

'  No,'  said  Alan,  smiling  ;  '  I  deny 
the  cold  boiled  pork.' 

'  Wliere  one  of  iht'  iruests — I  will 
not  call  them  l>rothers,  aftrr  the  blas- 
phemous fashion  of  the  place — was  a 
married  man  pretending  to  be  a  bache- 
lor ;  when  another  was  .  .  .  was' 
— here  her  eyes  met  those  nf  Tom, 
and  her  language  assumed  greater 
elevation — '  the  penniless  and  unprin- 
cipled adv(»nturer  who  once  before 
endeavoured  to  shipwreck  my  daugh- 
ter's happiness consider- 
ing, I  say,  these  things,  1  have  princi- 
pally myself  to  blame.  Kleanour, 
when  I  can  f<>rgive  you  I  will  write 
to  you.  Lord  Alwyne,  would  you 
kindly  take  me  to  my  carriage  ]  * 

Well,  they  were  all  a  little  scathed 
— from  Des<lemona  to  Nelly.  But 
Miranda  ruslied  for  lu*r,  so  to  sprak, 
and  the  kissing  and  the  hand-shaking, 
and  the  good  wishe»s  went  far  to  dry 
poor  Nelly's  tears,  and  make  her  look 
forward  with  a  cheerful  hope  to  the 
day  of  forgiveness. 

This  day  was  materially  accelerated 
by  Lord  Alwyne. 

*  Your  attitude,  my  dear  madam,' 
he  said  with  much  show  of  sympathy, 
ou  the  stairs,  *  is  entirely  what  we 
should  have  expected  of  you.  In<leed, 
I  would  not,  if  I  may  advise,  be  too 
ready  to  forgive  my  dear  little 
friend,  your  daughter.  Disobedience 
to  parents  is  greatly  prevalent  among 
us.     Think  of  my  sou  Alan.' 

*  It  is,  Lord  Alwyne,'  she  said,  with 
a  sob,  '  it  is  ;  but  after  all  my  plans 
for  her  success !  But  you  knew  her 
father.  She  inherits  the  Colonel's 
yielding  disposition.' 

*Too  true,'  moaned  Lord  Alwyne — 
'they  were  now  at  the  carriage  door. 


'  Meanwhile,  my  dear  madan 
tell  you  that  Tom  Caledon,  y 
in-law,  has  this  day  conferre 
vice  <ui  the  Fontaines  which 
be  <lifficult  to  repay.  He  h 
the  dairvmaid  out  of  the  fan 
there  is  any  one  single  post  le; 
country  which  a  minister  c 
awav,  and  tor  which  there  is 
petitive  examination,  I  shall 
that  post  for  him.  I  write  t 
the  Duke,  my  brother,  tell 
all.' 

*  Position  and  income,'  sa 
Despard,    visibly  softening, 
replace  a  daughter's  confide 
trust.     You  know  not.  Lord 
a  mother's  feelings.' 

The  influence  of  the  hearl 
House  of  Fontaine,  when  the 
vatives  are  in,  is  very  great 
did  say  that  the  appointment 
Cale<lon  to  that  Commissi! 
was  a  job.  I  do  not  know, 
one  ever  proposed  that  I  shot 
the  place  for  myself,  I  am  ] 
to  believe  that  Tom  is  quite 
to  discharge  the  duties  as  an 
hundred  men  who  wanted  it. 
events  he  is  there,  and  I  am  8 
the  official  twelve  hundred 
added  to  his  own  mo<iest  inc< 
go  a  long  way  towanis  reconc 
mother-in-law  with  her  daugli 

There  was  a  beautiful  s 
the  marquee  :  Tom  Caledon, 
Nelly,  stood  at  the  head  of  tl 
glass  in  hand.  At  his  right 
in  her  wedding-dress ;  besi 
her  husband,  shamefaced;  beli 
murmuring  sympathy  and  i 
Desdemona ;  all  the  village 
tables,  whereon  are  the  rem 
the  pies.  Men  and  women,  b 
girls,  all  are  there — the  you 
they  call  Will-i-am,  old  Met 
Parr,  the  cobbler,  the  schoo 
Black  Bess,  and  Prudence 
looking  happy  again.  In  tl 
ways,  some  of  the  ladies  Df  the 
the  vicar  and  his  daughter 
Alwyne,  and  strangers. 

'Health!'   shouts  Tom  ( 
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happiQess  to  Harry  Car- 
wifel' 

Miranda,'    said  Alan, 
rere  left  alone,  'are  you 

the  rest  with  the  finish 
iinent  ? ' 

1/  she  replied  frankly, 
not  make  a  mistake  a 

he  said  ; '  Fortune  never 
»nd  blunder.' 
.  Miranda,  smiling,  and 
tely  seeing  the  drift  of 
ion. 

aid,  holding  out  both  his 
8  is  only  on««  way  of  pre- 
folly,  Miranda,  will  you 

this  could  ever  say  that 
cold,  or  Alan  frigid  1 
ke  to  explain  that  Alma, 
'en  a  model  wife.  To  be 
>rribly  afraid  of  her  lius- 
0¥  that  he  has  given  up 
and  taken  Bostock's 
re  masterful  than  ever, 
lives  with  her ;  and  her 
nsels,  seeing  that  Harry 
a  husbau'l,  make  in  the 
obedience.  Harry,  per- 
>ers  Dcbdemona's  advice 


TER  THE  LAST. 

et  qui  nunquam  aroavit, 
UDarit»  GTM  ainet.' 

ning,  while  the  villagers 
1  in  unlimited  beer,  and 
their  fashion  upon  the 
'y  and  while  the  unwont- 
ught  the  flush  of  rapture 
e  beauty's  cheek ;  while 
inth  the  other  who  had 
)ple,  consoled  themselves 
>ught  that  after  all  she^ 
aa,  had  only  married  a 
there  was  high  i*evelling 
.  Here  Desdemona  im- 
it  she  called  a  Farewell 
be  nature  of  the  cere 
I  attended  a  Function  of 
\  already  been  indicated, 


This,  however,  surpassed  all  previous 
ceremonies.  After  the  opening  rites 
with  the  organ,  Sister  Desdemona 
presented  to  the  Abbess,  Brother 
Lancelot  and  Sister  Rosalind,  as  two 
members  of  the  Order  about  to  quit 
the  convent  on  entering  into  the  holy 
state  of  wedlock — a  case,  she  pointed 
out,  already  provided  for  by  the- 
Founder.  Then  Desdemona  read  irk 
the  Great  Book  of  Ritual  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

• "  Wlierefore,  should  the  time- 
come  wlien  any  Brotlier  of  the  Abbey 
has  a  mind  to  go  out  of  it,  he  may 
carry  with  him  one  of  the  Sisters, 
namely,  her  who  has  already  accepted 
him  as  her  servant,  and  they  shall  be- 
married  together.  And  let  all  the* 
world  know  that  if  they  have  formerly 
lived  in  the  AV>bey  in  devotion  and 
amity,  still  more  shall  they  continue 
that  h)ve  in  marriage ;  and  they  shall 
love  each  other  to  the  end  of  their 
days  as  much  as  on  the  first  day  of 
their  wedding." 

*  It  is  in  reliance  on  this  rule,  my 
Lady/  said  Desdemona,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  T«)m  and  Nelly  were  already, 
and  secretly  married,  *  that  our 
Brother  and  our  Sister  seek  the  per- 
mission of  the  Order  to  leave  the 
Abbey.' 

Miranda,  with  great  dignity,  asked 
if  any  Brother  or  Sister  had  reason  to 
allege  why  this  permission  should  not 
be  granted. 

After  an  interval,  she  deputed  the 
Public  Orator  to  speak  for  her. 

Brother  Hamlet,  who  spoke  with 
great  hesitation,  which  was  naturally 
attributed  to  the  contretemps  of  the 
morning,  pronounced  the  farewell 
oration  prescrib3dy  he  said,  though  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  it  before,  by 
the  rules  of  the  Order  of  Thelema.  I 
can  only  find  room  for  the  peroration : : 

'Lastly,  Brother  Lancelot,  and  Sis- 
ter Rosalind,  you  have  heard  the 
gracious  words  of  our  Founder.  Go 
forth  from  the  Abbey  with  the  con-- 
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gratulations  and  wishes  of  thosi*  to 
whom  you  have  beeu  indeed  brother 
and  sister ;  may  your  love  continue  . 
and  grow  :  forget  not  ever  the  Abhey 
of  Thelema  :  remember  in  the  outer 
world  the  teaching  of  the  Order  : 
teach  those  who  come  after  tliat  Xaj 
gentlehood  and  courtesy,  tliere  is  no 
law  but  one,  "  Fay  ce  qiff  tvMras,'' 
Do  what  honour  bids.' 

He  ceased.  Sister  Desdemona  step- 
ped from  her  desk  and  solemnly  re- 
ceived from  the  pair,  who  stood  before 
the  Lady  Abbess,  the  hood,  the  gown, 
and  the  crimson  conl  of  the  Frater- 
nity. Two  of  the  Sisters,  as  Nelly 
resigned  these  monastic  badges,  robed 
her  from  head  to  foot  in  a  bridal  veil. 

Then  the  band  began  a  low  prelude, 
and  the  choir  sang  the  Farewell  Song : 

*  You,  who  have  learned  ami  undcrotocul 

The  ma»ter'i«  rulus  that  hind  us.  , 

And  chu!»cn  tm  the  chiefest  mnal. 
The  end  that  he  iU*si{jne<t  as  ; 
'  Who  hand  in- hand  bet'oro  us  stand 

lu  »<jber  gnise,  not  fiction  : 
Take,  ere  y<ui  i>art,  from  heart  to  heart, 
This  Cha])ttir'8  benedicti«»n. 

'  Think,  Brother,  vr)u»ni  our  Sijiter  chu.se  ( 

Her  sscrvunt  in  dcNotion,  I 

Love's  service  never  flaifH  i)iit  grows 

Deep  as  the  deepest  oceun.  ' 

To  thoc  we  trust  her,  tauj^ht  we  know, 

In  this,  the  Ma>t«r'«i  Oolle}?e, 
Still  to  obev  her  lord,  while  thou 

Shalt  .Htill  thy  (^uecn  ackiiowledifc. 

*  With  teara  we  greet  thee,  Sister  sweet, 

Lady  of  grace  and  beauty,  i 

To  whom  love  draws  by  nature's  Uwh, 
Whose  servic'j  ia  but  duty. 

*  Be  thine  to  make  the  wedded  life. 

As  thine  our  cloister  sunny. 
Be  mistress  still  as  well  as  wife. 
Be  every  moon  of  honey. 

*  So  fond  farewells  :  thy  vacant  cells 

Await  a  fit  .succes.<u)r. 
For  Rosalind  needs  must  we  find 
Mo  meaner  and  no  lesser. 

*  Farewell,  farewell  ;  go  forth  in  j)eace 

To  sweet  and  happy  living  ; 
Let  flowers  grow  your  feel  below  ; 
Your  path  be  bright  with  hope  and  light ; 
Let  sunshine  stay  beside  your  wav— 

Your  years  one  long  thanksgiving. ' 

The  choir  ceased.  Then,  as  the 
last  bars  pealed  and  echoed  among 
the  black  rafters  of  the  roof,  the  Pub- 
lic Orator  took  Nelly  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  to  the  throne  of  the  Abbess. 
Miranda  raised  the  bridal  veil,  and 
gave  her  Sister  the  farewell  kiss. 
Tears  stood  in  her  «»«'e8,  and  Nelly 


was  crying  quite  freely  and  n 
Each  of  the  Sisters  in  turn  k 
bride,  and  the  brothers  ki 
hand.  Then  a  similar  cer 
muintij<  mvtundU  —was  undei 
Tom,  Brother  Lancelot  no 
Tiien  they  waited  a  moment 
procession  formed,  and  then  t 
strack  up  the  wedding  ma 
the  Chapter  was  finished 
marched  the  stewards  and 
the  Onler,  followed  by  tl 
Then  fulluwed,  two  by  two, 
ternity  of  Thelema.  Then  ca 
bearing  on  crimson  cushions 
of  the  Munks  and  Sisters  to 
— the  notice  was  so  short  t 
could  give  her  nothing  m< 
jewels  and  trinkets,  but  thes 
pretty  show.  The  wedded  p 
ed  next ;  and  last,  followed 
the  pages  who  bore  her  tn 
Miranda,  led  by  Alan. 

As  they  passed  the  bus 
Master,  the  limelight  fell  i 
the  kindly  features  and 
smile,  and  on  his  lips  see  me 
the  words  which  were  writte 
below : 

*  FAY   CE   QUE   VOULDR 

The  dinner  which  follow 
graced  by  as  many  guests  as 
got  together  at  a  short  notice, 
next  to  Miranda,  beside  him  h 
next  to  him,  Lurd  Alwyne, 
contentment,  looking, as  he  to 
body  himself,  ten  years  youn^ 
sat  next  to  Miranda;  oppo 
Desdemona.  As  for  Nelly, 
left  off  crying,  and  was  non 
from  being  cast  down  by  tl; 
nal  wrath,  shyly  but  radianti, 
It  was  a  quiet  banquet ;  tl 
played  weddiug  music  selectc 
cilia,  the  boys  sang  four-pai 
which  bore  upon  love's  ti 
yet  all  the  Brothers  looked  con 
There  were  only  two  ezceptic 
whose  honest  face  betokene> 
cation  of  the  liveliest  kind,  a 
who  was  transformed. 

Yes;   the  heavy  pained 
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his  brow ;  his  deep  eyes 
rith  a  new  and  strdnge 
face   was   wreathed  with 

Graveairs,*  said  his  father, 
%  furtively  at  him,  *  is  re- 
st he  is  well-rid  of  the 
I  think  we  shall  not  see 
)  of  the  smock-frock.  Gad ! 
is  only  five-and  twenty  or 
^hat  an  age  !  And  what  a 
youngster  he    will  be    at 

icrd  Alwyne  who  proposed 
of  the  brid»5  and  bride- 
[e  surpassed  himself. 
tne  Desdemona's  turn.  It 
f  nobody  could  be  so  hap]iy 
lona  looked.  Her  portly 
11  as  her  comely  face  seemed, 
bold  figure,  wreathed  in 
1  fact  she  had  a  commnni- 
make  of  such  uncommon 
at  she  might  be  excused 
happy. 

»e,    when    the  time  came, 
d    to   be   allowed    to  say 

long  felt  an  inward  satis- 
e  said,  in  marking  the  rise, 
ind  development,  of  those 
elings  which  such  an  at- 
as  that  of  the  Abbey  was 
generate.  In  this  case,  she 
ed  with  peculiar  gratifica- 
he  interests  she  was  watch- 
!ed  with  a  smoothness  only 

the  calm  retirement  of  a 
.  Also  that  there  were  no 
o  harsh  notes  to  clash  with 
J  harmony ;  no  one  was 
envious  of  another;  each 
damoiseau  with  damoiselle, 
inhindered,  to  advance  his 

'And  now,*  said  Desde 
insively,  '  these  suits  have 
[vanced,  they  have  all  pros- 
sre  there  was  a  general 
-'and  I  am  enabled  to  an- 
it  this  Abbey  of  Thelema 
long  cease  to  exist  because 
proposed  by  its  original 
as  been  already  attained. 


'  My  friends,  Brother  Bayard  is 
engaged  to  Sister  Cecilia.' 

Here  there  was  great  cheering. 

'  Brother  Benedict  is  engaged  to 
Sister  Audrey.* 

At  each  name  there  was  a  loud 
burst  of  applause. 

They  were  all  engaged,  every  one. 
And  though  there  was  one  Sister 
beside  Desdemona  for  whom  there 
would  be  no  Monk  of  the  Order  in 
consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  Bro- 
ther Peregrine  and  the  defection  of 
Paul  Rondelet,  yet  even  that  loss, 
which  might  have  caused  a  discord, 
was  met  by  an  engagement  with  one 
of  the  outer  world.  There  yet  re- 
mained, however,  Miranda 

'  And  lastly,  dear  Sisters  and 
friends,*  said  Desdemona,  *  before  I 
make  my  final  announcement,  let  us 
drop  a  tear  together  over  the  Abbey  we 
have  loved  so  well.  The  highest  happi- 
ness, ns  our  Founder  thought,  is  to  be 
bound  by  no  rules  but  those  of  gen- 
tlehood ;  to  own  no  obligations  but 
those  which  spring  of  culture,  good 
breeding  and  sweet  dispositions ;  to 
do  what  we  will  for  a  space  within 
these  walls ;  to  be  an  example  to  one 
another  of  sympathy,  thought  for 
others,  and  good  temper.  Alas  !  my 
friends,  the  Abbey  is  no  more.  We 
have  held  our  last  Function ;  we 
must  now  dissolve. 

'  '*  Brief  M  the  lightning  In  the  coUyed  night. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  lav,  Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  conclusion.** 

But  now  for  my  last  announcement. 
Brother  Hamlet,  my  Brothers  and 
Sisters  * — everybody  looked  at  Alan 
— *  is  Brother  Hamlet  no  more ;  that 
Brother  whom  we  loved,  but  whose 
erratic  courses  we  deplored,  must 
have  changed  his  name  had  the  Ab- 
bey continued.  What  name  could  he 
have  taken  but— Brother  Ferdinand  V 
— here  Miranda  blushed  very  sweetly. 
'  But  he  is  Alan  still,  and  he  has 
found,  0  my  Sisters,  he  has  found 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  is 
fit  to  mate  with  him. 
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„      ,«!.  ,    •**''7''e^"«»v»rt"<'^  tlif  ])ri(lc    and    briderToora.       The 

Have  I  liked  MVvral  women  :  lu-x  or  any  e    .                       ^ 

With  so  full  Mj\i\,  but  »4.me  iicfeot  in  her  >vere    to  ruie  to  the  quit^t  place,  t 

Didquanrel  with  IheTioblfstuTueosho  ..wca.  *             mil*»s    awav      wHpp.:*    fh^v    iv*^ 

Andputit  t.»thcfoii :  huiahf--o»h<. :  ^'^^"    miies>    awa} ,   wnere   me}    \ve> 

So  i»eHtH.tandiM*  ntK-rlesi*.  isjcriuted  to      Spelld      tllCir     hoileyniOOll.        T^-> 

Of  even' creature'HlKrst-  "  Ktv ,  u:„  i  .:  i     :    «.      a1           j  n 

■^  litts  his  hrideiiito  the  saddle,  sj)rii:i, 

The  actress    ceased    to   act  ;    she  into  his  own,    and    with  a   storm    \ 

loved  all  the  Sisters,  but   shr  loved  clicers  and  good  wishes,  they  clatte 

Miranda  most ;  her  voice  broke,  and  together  down  the  avenue  of  the  .\f> 

she  sat  down  burying  her  face  in  her  '  bey,    two   black   figures    against  the 

hands.  briglit  moonlight,  and    disappear  in 

It  was  at  eleven  o'clock  that  they  j   the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees, 
all  sallied   forth  to  bid  godspeed  to 


THE   END. 


TO  CORA. 


l;Y   R.    MARVIN    SEATON. 


^[^HK  field  and  the  forest  were  clad  in  a  hue 
JL      That  caught  the  sweet  ixjarls  of  the  gem -dropping  dew- 
But  brighter  the  tear-drop  that  stole  from  your  eye 
To  the  rose-paling  cheek,  when  you  whispei*ed  *  good  bye.* 

Methought  that  the  stars  shed  a  far  sadder  light 
Than  youi  eyes  when  we  met  in  that  midsummer  night ; 
But,  oh,  when  we  parted,  I  blessed  the  bright  tear 
That  told  me  remembrance  would  still  hold  me  dear. 

Oh,  say  was  it  pity,  alone,  in  your  heart. 
That  8|>oke  through  the  eye,  when  we  met  but  to  jwirt  ? 
Or  was  there  a  feeling,  more  warm  and  more  true, 
For  one  who  is  dreaming  forever  of  you  1 

Forgive  me  the  hoi>e  that  I  cherisli,  for  what 
Could  embitter  life  moi*e  if  I  deemed  there  was  not  1 
Let  me  cling  to  it  then,  as  the  vine  to  the  tree, — 
The  world  will  Ije  better,  and  brighter  to  me. 
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ONE   MORE   WORD    ABOUT    KEATS. 


BY     EDGAR    FAWCETT. 


A  RECENT  writer  in  one  of  our 
best  known  magazines  has  per- 
mitted his  enthusiasm  to  quite  blind 
bis  critical  sense  regarding  the  amount 
of  honour  due   even  so  charming  and 
dulcet-voiced  a  singer  as  John  Keata 
To  declare  that  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 
is     '  the  most   perfect   poem   in    the 
world,'  must  be  called  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary   way  of   putting   things. 
Tlie   place  which  Keats  holds  in  the 
literature  of  his  land  is  one  distinctly 
settled  and  widely  admitted.     To  sud- 
denly inform  the  world  that  its  admi- 
imtion  has  thus  far  been  set  altogether 
in  a  wrong  key  is  a  species  of  image- 
fareaking  that  will  not  rouse  very  gen- 
eral sympathy.     A  few  sceptics  might 
obstinately  put  in  an  objecting  word 
or  two  if  it  were  affirmed  that  Milton 
was  after  all,  an  idyllic  poet,  or  that 
Coleridge  possessed  no  turn  for  weird- 


There    can   be   slight   doubt   that 
what  w^e  have  grown  to  term  *  word- 
painting  '  has  been  mercilessly  abused 
of  past  years.     The   most  ambitious 
reporter  for  the  public  press  aspires 
to    furnish  our  breakfast-tables  with 
something  in  this  way,  at  least  credit- 
ably   forcible   if    not    notably    new. 
Prose  is  disfigured  with  ill-timed  at- 
tempts in  such  direction  ;  the  average 
story  is  often  a  weariness 
of  it ;  perspicuity   is    often 
dulled  snd  perspicacity  fatally  ampli- 
fied ;  it  would  seem  as  if  a  spade  were 
tlioiigfat  to   suffer  injustice  by  being 
csUed  one ;  sometimes  hideous  words 
are  fdnned,  awful  to  philology,  by 
deqperste  delineators  of  the  commou- 
plaoe;   maltreated    lovers  of    chaste 
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English  feel,  in  this  age  of  spiritualism, 
like  consulting  the  classic  shade  of 
Addison,  and  requesting  it  to  say 
what  epoch  of  luxurious  vitiation 
threatens  the  language. 

Meanwhile  there  exists   a  class  of 
writers   who  possess  this  mastery  of 
mere    words,    who    constantly  treat 
them  as  the  artist  treats  colours,  and 
yet  who  never  degrade   their  gift  by 
falsity  and  extravagance  of  method. 
Perhaps   the   father  of   this  literary 
school    was   none   other   than    John 
Keats,  a  ix>et   whose  tomb   near  the 
Porta  San    Paolo  in    Rome,  when  it 
claims  to  rise  above  *  one  whose  name 
was  writ    in   water,'   conforms  with 
the    proverbial    untrust worthiness  of 
epitaphs;    for   it  is  a  certainty  that 
since  the  death  of  Keats  in  1821,  there 
has  been  steadily  growing  up  toward 
him  that  kind  of  reverential  regard 
which,  sooner  or  later,  generally  is  at- 
tained  by  one  who  has  originated  a 
new    poetic  school.     That    Keats  ac- 
complished this  great  work — or  rather 
that  his  genius,  following  its  own  de- 
lightful intuitions,  achieved  much  ab- 
solutely new  in  the  world  of  lettei*s — 
there  can  now  be  no  questioiL      And 
yet,  looking  at  these  poems  to-day,  and 
considering  how  thoroughly  their  beau- 
ties were  intersi)ersed  with  youthful 
faults,   while   much    that   was    most 
charming   required   a  critic    iinti*am- 
melled  by  conventionalism  and  prompt 
to  recognize  genius  in  its  newest  guise, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  considerable 
vituperative  injustice  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  murderers  of  Keats'  imme- 
diate reputation.     The  subsequent  at- 
tack u|)on  Endymion  appears  far  less 
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painioiiable  ;  anil  yet  it  i>j  easy  to  im  i- 
giiie  that  a    ttiste  which  had  fe«l  upon 
the    tierv    diet  of   that    poetical    <lay 
must  have  been    surprised  an<l    dis- 
turbed, if   not  innately  ill-pleaseJ,  by 
the  calm  childishness  and  Jinitjue  pre- 
raphaelitisin  of  this  novel  pootrv.      It 
was    a  }>oem  in  which    th(?  f(»r;ijotten 
rhythms  of   Chaucer  were  constantly 
suggested ;    in    wliich   <|a:iintness    of 
rhyme    sometimes    assumed  t'«n*ms  of 
the  wildest   affectation  ;  in  which  de- 
licate oriL'inality  of    fancy    now  and 
then  lapsed  amimg  realms  of    unpar- 
donable grotes<pnmess,  and  in  which 
laV)orious    ornamentation     sometimes 
appeared  to  such  weiglity  (excess  that 
its  presence  became  mere  cloying  un- 
pleasantness.    We  ar<?  told  that  Shel- 
ley and  Ryron  and  Lf^'lirh  Hunt  were 
early  and  warm  a<lmircrs    of  Keiits' 
poetry,   and  nothing  can   seem  more 
probable  than  that  men  of  their  acute 
literary  discernment  shoulil  have  easily 
separated,  with  such  a  poem  as  Ewlij- 
iidon,  the  gold  from  the  glitter.      At 
the  same  time,  it  must  Vk;  conceded 
that  to  an  ordinary  eye  E)i(lymwH  is 
a  work  in  which  the  glitter  has  a  trick 
of  rather  fre<iuently  blinding  us  to  the 
g,>ld.     It  is,  moreover,  a  poem  of  con- 
siderable narrative  tediousness ;  this 
the  most  devout  admirer  of  Keats  can 
scvrcely  deny.     It  is  in  four  rather 
bulky    books,  and   it   tells  a   simply 
mythologic,  woodland  story  that  might 
be  told  with  much  more  artistic  effect 
in   perhaps  fifty   lines.       Exquisitely 
enough,  and  in  verses  some  of  which 
will  probably  last  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage, Keats  himself  says,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem  : 

*  Therefore  'tia  with  full  happinoAs  that  1 
Will  trace  the  atory  of  Endymlon. 
The  very  music  of  the  name  ha^t  }rone 
Into  my  bein^,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
1h  gruwintc  fresh  before  mo  as  the  jjjreen 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  be^nn, 
Now  while  the  early  budUersare  just  new 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youn^rest  hue 
About  old  forests ;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber ;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  incntase  of  milk.    And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  sUlk:<,  I'll  smoothly  steer 
Mv  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowers. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write 
Before  the  daiaies,  vermeil-rimmed  and  white, 


Hide  in  ileep  hcrb.nff  ;  atul  ere  \ot  th«  t<o* 
lliini  iilKiut  ^Itibi^o  of  ol«>ver  and  f^weei  i»ea.-«. 
I  niMst  hv  Doar  the  midilu:  nf  my  itti>rv. 
o  may  no  wintr\  noaiiui.  hart;  a-id  h*»jirv, 
Sep  it  h:ilf  fliiir^h'd  :   ))Ut  let  autumn  vHild, 
With  univorviJ  tiiiifo  '»(  hoher  tP"I«l, 
\U-  all  ah<*ut  mo  whiMi  I  make  nw  end. 
Aiul  iii>w  ai  Diif.'.  uilvcntiircAome,  1  i<enU 
My  henild  ihoa^tit  into  a  Wiidrrnc«i: 
Th«>re  )et  its  trumpet  hlnw.  and  quiv:kly  dre^ 
My  uncortiiii  |»ath  with  Krre<^ii,  that  I  niay  <(pte-<  j 
M;iNilj'onwanl,  thor<iu;rh  fl  >wer»  aii<l  weed.' 

Charmingly   miif  as  now  seems    t< 
us  this  gentle  exultation  on  the  part 
of  the  young  poet,  this  innocent  state- 
ment  of  liow  he   means  to  pass  the 
coming  summer,  this  juvenile  candour 
with  which  he  shows  his  own  blithe- 
some self-satisfaction  to  the  reader,  it 
is  not  dithcult,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
conceive  that  a  critic  traiue<l  in  schools 
of    resonant     rhetoric     and   jwliahed 
classicism,  should  have  found  among 
these  and  similar  passages  the  excuse 
for  witty  raillery  and    merciless  dis- 
dain.    It  was  an  age  when  a  kind  of 
smart  sententiousness  and  verbosenesB 
was  the  usual  order  of  things  in  [Kwtiy. 
Byron's  and  Shelley's  faults  in  this 
respect  are  now  seen  to  be  onlj  too 
obvious,   and  even    Coleridge,  much 
more    restrained,   occasionally  shows 
how    sentimentality    and   pomposity 
were  in  the  literary  air  of  that  par- 
ticular epocL     But  what  were  only 
faults  more  or  leas  grave  among  these 
men  of  genius,  constituted  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  ordinary  writers.  The  pure 
voice  of  Keats,  amid  such  a  self-satisfied 
clamour,  must  have  sounded  strange- 
ly enough.     Had  it  been  stronger  and 
more  aware  of  its  own  strength,  the 
effect  might  have  proved  far  different 
It   is  Victor   Hugo  who  somewhere 
says  that  a  Lycurgus  misunderstood 
appears  a  Tiberius ;    and  if  this  be 
true,  equally  probable  is  it  that  mi^ 
understood  simplicity  very  often  ^ 
pears  like  the  most  abject  triviali^' 
For  that  simplicity  was  the  absolu^ 
bone  and  sinew  of  Keats*  poetiyi  ^ 
that  its  charming  tricks  of  colour  9^ 
adornment  would  ultimately  hare  be- 
come spiritualized,  so  to  speak,  ioto^ 
delicious  discrimination  between  ^' 
ferent  words,  such  as  all  the  niigu^ 
power  of  Childe  HarM  and  thei2^ 
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ever  gave  us,  there  is 
ion  to  doubt.  Lacking 
3llectuality  which  be- 
worth's  best  lines,  the 
I  is  sensuous  only  from 
.te  perception  of  what 
opic  changes  might  be 
mere  languflige  alone, 
kt  first  a  kind  of  beau- 
>  him.  He  was  divine- 
its  picturesque  possi- 
fts  like  a  child  who  has 
nid  a  garden  teeming 
tropic  luxuriance  of 
not  enough  that  he  had 
d  an  armful  of  roses ; 
reach  out  insatiably 
vlilies  and  peonies, 
when  considering  the 
ng  Keatis  toward  the 
icism  of  his  time,  are 
a  child  dealing  with 
le,  he  was  a  child  of 
iousness,  but  his  step 
'e  others  walked  firmly 
js  strutted,  by  the  way, 
themselves  suspected, 
aess  of  the  role  which 
certain  irritating  auda- 
to  many  minds  of  that 
a  time,  let  us  remem- 
Lonate  gentlemen,  pre- 
their  collars  very  low 
lad  morbid  tendencies 
ty  a  name  linked  with 
i  a  thousand  crimes ; 
;  a  woman  or  an  epi- 
rks  of  pitiable  folly 
uth  of  England,  and 
>ut  this  same  import- 
.izens,  existed  a  secret 
some  sort  of  amateur 
)e  reputably  included 
§^nt  accomplishmenta 
f  great  literary  bigotry, 
social  snobbery,  and  of 
London  circles  by  no 
.  Surely,  then,  it  was 
3  new  Theocritus,  with 
-pipe  and  thyme-crown- 
ve  his  native  fields,  no 
«reet  was  the  fragrance 
th  him.     The  influence 


of  Pope's  stilted  pastorals  had  not 
passed  away ;  maudlin  swains  and 
simpering  shepherdesses,  about  as  na- 
tural and  living  as  their  Dresden  china 
similitudes,  yet  lorded  it  over  the  pro^ 
vince  of  idyllic  song.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  of  Keats  that  he  came 
like  a  bare-footed  Greek  shepherd 
among  a  bevy  of  operatic  rustics  with 
red  heels  and  quilted  petticoats,  with 
silk  tights  and  beribboned  crooks. 

It  is  rarely  the  fate  of  one  who 
founds  a  new  school  of  poetry  to  gain 
more  than  a  brief  glimpse,  at  best,  of 
his  own  laurela  Wordsworth  was,  it 
is  true,  a  marked  exception  in  this  re- 
spect, to  the  general  rule  of  greatly 
original  singers.  Tennyson  may  hardly 
be  called  such  ;  for  the  genius  of  the 
present  English  Laureate,  shining  as 
it  now  does  like  a  large  limpid  star, 
rose  slowly  before  an  expectant  body 
of  gazers.  The  literary  heir  of  a 
grand  poetic  past  was  needed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  hour  produced  the  man. 
Tennyson  broke  through  traditions, 
suited  himself  with  a  marvellous  tact 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  which  he 
sang ;  and  wears  with  a  most  majestic 
dignity  the  purple  worn  by  immortal 
predecessors  He  is  like  a  great  actor 
with  a  certain  family-resemblance  to 
others,  near  of  kin,  who  have  also 
been  great  actors  in  their  time,  and 
whose  noble  teachings  have  sunk 
deeply  within  his  souL  In  the  case 
of  Keats  all  this  was  wholly  different 
He  had,  so  to  speak,  no  immediate 
poetic  predecessor ;  he  sprang,  a  new 
bloom,  from  tin  old  soiL  There  is 
something  Chaucerian  about  his  way 
of  telling  a  story  ;  he  is  Spencerian  in 
his  love  for  luscious  language ;  but  had 
he  possessed  no  positive  and  dominat- 
ing element  of  originality  outside  of 
these  mere  resemblances,  the  fact  of 
having  attempted  to  revive  the  man- 
ner of  such  remote  poets  would  in  it- 
self have  seemed,  at  a  time  like  that 
time,  remarkably  audacioua  Aa  it 
was,  he  united  an  intense  strangeness 
in  the  way  of  method  with  an  intense 
novelty  of  thought     The  great  poDU- 
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lar  poet  of  the  hour  was,  aa  we  all 
know,  ByroiL  A  kind  of  haughtv 
verbal  extravagance  ;  a  rather  theatri- 
cal treatment  of  nature  ;  a  jaded  style 
of  moralizing  that  half-reiiiiii(le»<l  one 
of  some  clever  club-niHii  of  the  dav  in 
the  clutches  of  indigestion,  and  lialf  of 
a  wounded  .demigod  cryiim  <.>ut  with 
wild  sweetness  against  the  tvrannies 
of  fate ;  a  wit  that  sang  like  an  arrow 
as  it  leapt  to  its  mark ;  occasional 
hideous  vulgarities  of  style  :  occasional 
passages  of  supreme  elo<jn<^nce  ;  r)cca- 
sional  interludes  of  exc«?ediiigly  bald 
sentimentality,  and  here  an«l  there  a 
scnip  of  rank  indecency — these,  it 
might  l>e  asserted,  were  tin*  more  j pro- 
minent details  of  what  in  its  totality 
constituted  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron 
— a  man  who  j>erliai)s  made  more  im- 
mediate and  visible  mark  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  than  any  j>oet  of 
any  time.  With  Keats  extravagance 
was  also  a  fault,  hut  it  was  extrava- 
gance of  a  wholly  ditleient  sort.  What 
in  Byron  was  exce.ss  of  ch(;ap  tinsel, 
was  in  Keats  a  rich  redundan(H\  like 
the  odorous  foliage  of  some  troj)ic 
land.  Into  this  exuberance  of  b<^auty 
which  everywhere  marked  Kmh/7)dou, 
the  scvthe  of  art  mi«:ht  well  have  en- 
tered,  even  though  it  would  only  have 
levelled  aromatic  gi-asses  and  blossom- 
ing vines. 

As  we  now  contemplate  the  unfin- 
ishfjd  work  of  Keats,  viewing  it  from 
the  advantageous  stiind-i)oint  of  gene- 
i*al  metrical  advancement,  we  are 
struck  with  one  most  noteworthy 
truth.  It  wouhl  seem  as  if  this  boy 
had  been  si>ecially  designed  to  a])pear 
and  vanish,  in  the  stately  walks  of 
English  letters,  not  that  he  might 
leave  any  enduring  souvenirs  there  of 
his  own  greatness,  but  rather  that  his 
work,  filled  so  full  of  crudeness  and 
incompleteness,  might  carry  a  sort  of 
glorious  hint  to  the  poets  of  succeed- 
ing age&  Mr.  Robert  Browning  has 
touched  this  idea  in  one  of  the  lyrics 
of  his  *  Men  and  Women,'  under  the 
title,  Pojmlarifjh  Though  perhaps  un- 
pleasantly familiar  to  many   readers 


whom  other  noble  ]>ages  of  this  same-- 
vohime  have  delighted,  a  few  st-anza^ 
of  Pojmhnitif  might  now  pardonable- 
be  (juoted,  in  all  their  erratic  grr^^ 
tesqueness  :-  - 


•  Who  has  ri«»t  hoara  howTjTJan  shells 

KiM'lost^  the  Milt',  that  dye  i»f  dye* 
WhtTfi.'f  om*  drop  worked  TiiiradeK, 

And  c-o]i>iirt><l  like  AstnrtcV  cje-* 
Haw  silk  tlie  uit-rchant  sc-lls  ': 

'  And  each  liytilander  of  thcni  all 
r-'uld  oriticiw.  and  <jU'«te  truditUiti  : 

How  depthii  itf  hiiiesuhiimeil  w»me  j»all, 
To  iret  which,  ]»rk'kod  a  kinjr*H  aii]biti«m. 

Wi-rth  "veptro.  cmwii  nnd  ball. 

'  Vet  thert-">  tlio  dycv  -in  that  roujrlj  n)C>li. 

The  sea  hxKs  only  jnst  o'erwhJSi^en;*!  ! 
Live  whelks,  the  liiTK-U'ard  drippini;  fres-h. 

As  if  tho\  >till  the  water's  lisp  heanl 
Through  foam  the  rook-weeds  thresh. 

*  KtHnj^-^li  to  furnish  Solonn»n 

Such  ban<;iii);s  ti-r  his  oe<lar-h(»iiM>, 
Thiit  whcn;:oht  nihe<l  he  to^ik  the  ihrtiUe 

In  that  aiiy*  of  hlue.  the  8i»«jU!»e 
Mi»flii  Bwear  hia  prehenoe  bh<ino 

•  Most  like  thf  contrt;-spik»»of  j.--oIil 

U  hich  hiirnst  deep  in  the  hlue-heH's  worn 
What  time,  with  ardmini  nianifnld. 

The  l»ee};oi'.s  sln^'ini;  to  her  jrr«'Oin. 
Drunken  and  overbold. 

'  More  ..'onchs  I  not  fit  for  warj>  or  wo«»f ! 

Till  -irt  ("unies-  c>nu's  t«:»  ixjuikI  and  j^qne*- 
.\nd  clarify-  r^!tine^  to  proof 

The  Ii<pi<ir  filtered  by  dtifrces. 
While  the  world  .stands  aloof. 

*  And  tlicre*b  the  extract,  fiasked  and  finr. 
And  priced,  a!id  salable  at  last  ! 

And  Uobbii,  NoblM,  Stokes  and  N<>ke7>  <-ou 

To  paint  the  future  from  the  past, 
I'ut  blue  int«:i  their  line. 

'  Ilotibs  liint«  blue—  stntiffht  he  turtle  eat>. 

Nobl)i<  j)rint8  blue— <iaret  crtiwns  bis  cuj 
Nokeh  outdare^  Stokes  in  azure  feats, — 

IJothjforire.     ^^h^»  fishc<l  the  inurexup? 
What  ]>tirridiyrc  had  John  Atais  ? 


Mr.  Browning-  refrains  until 
last  fi*ora  explaining  the  exact  m 
ing  of  iiis  ajiologue,  but  when, 
with  its  final  scrap  of  enlightenm 
we  re-read  the  poem  by  it«  aid,  we^ 
forced  to  admit  that  nearly  ev 
thing  in  these  curious  vei-ses  w 
fails  as  poetry  ix>8se8se8  at  least  ^ 
solid  advantage  of  being  strict  tr*:^^' 
Who  Hobbs,Nobb8,  Nokes  and  Stcr  >« 
are,  Mr.  Browning  doubtless  kn^^^ 
very  well,  and  for  the  sake  of  p^^^ 
let  us  be  very  far  from  either  'mc^;^^' 
ing  or  speculating ;  but  apart  from  ^^7 
attempt  to  di-ag  forth  ambushed  J^ 
sonalities,  may  we  not  find  sometiii'^ 
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superlatiyelj  applicable  in  the  rugged 
stanza   about    pounding,    squeezing, 
clarification    and    filtration  7       The 
reigmng  poet  of  our  own  time  is  un- 
questionably Alfred  Tennyson.     By- 
ron's popularity  grew  up  in  England 
like  some  splendid  great  leaved  plant 
that  a  single  month  will  broaden  into 
majestic    fulnesa       Tennyson's    has 
grown   slowly,  years   having  gone  to 
the  making  of   almost  every  separate 
branch,  but  it  has   struck   its   roots 
deep  into  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
two  continents,  and  has  often  coiled 
them  about  the  bare  stone  of  unlet- 
tered disfavour.     Between  Tennyson 
axid  the  three  poets,  Byron,  Shelley 
«md  Coleridge  there  is  but  slight  resem- 
bla.nce,  we  must  all  agree,  unless  it 
be  asserted  that  he  has  indirectly  pro- 
fited by  all  that  is  most  meritorious  in 
««^h.     But  few  will  deny  that  Words- 
'^orth  and  Keats  have  been  for  Ten- 
'^yaon  the  two  chief   poetic  models. 
W'ithout  them  he  would   still   have 
<^tarmed  his  age,  no  doubt,  but  he 
'^ould  have  charmed  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.     What  that  way  would 
^^vc  been  it  is  almost  idle  to  specu- 
^^te,  for  the  development  of  English 
poetry,  had  neither  Keats  nor  Words- 
^"orth  ever  existed,  might  have  suf- 
fered from  some  injurious  retardment 
Or  else  have  been  thrown  into  wholly 
^iifferent  channels. 

Especially  in  the  earlier  poems  of 
Tennyson  are  the  results  of  this  dual 
Uiflaenoe   most   noticeable ;    and  for 
^^e  reason  that  in  these  poems  the  au- 
thor alike  of  *  Arabian  Nights    and 
the  *  Ode  to  Memory '  shows  himself 
*>^ore  dependent  upon  previous  models 
^>^d  less  able  to  manage  that  consum- 
ixutte  art  and  irresistible  grace  which 
have  since  so    fascinatingly   marked 
Inverse.   The  *  Ode  to  Memory,'  both 
^  fwm  and  treatment,  suggests  Eng- 
Und'g  preceding  laureate,  whUe  in  the 
*  Arabian    Nights '    we    have   some- 
^^ung  of  the  same  passionate  revelling 
*^  colour  and  in  word-effects  which 
oelongB  to  many  a  line  in  Endymion, 
Hyperion  or  Lamia,     As  his  genius 


strengthened  more  and  more,  Tenny- 
son began  to  show  an  admirable  skill 
in  laying  on  the  same  colours  which 
Keats  had  once  used  with  such  artless 
lavishness ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
passage  of  (Enone,  where  Aphrodite  is 
described  as  one  who — 

•  with  rosy  blender  flngrers  buckward  drew 
From  her  warm  brown  and  boeom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  Kolden  round  the  lucid  throat 
And  Rhoulder.' 

Or,  again,  in  the  Palace  of  Art,  where 
we  meet  such  a  picture  as — 

'.  .  .  The  deep>wt  windows,  stained  and  traced. 
Would  seem  slow- flaming  crimson  fires 

From  shadowed  groU  of  arches  interlaced 
And  tipt  with  frost-lilce  spires.' 

Or,  again,  where,  in  the  same  poem, 
it  is  said  of  the  superb  chambers  in 
this  palace  of  art,  that — 

*  Some  were  hung  with  arras,  green  and  blue. 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer  mom 
Wiiere,  with  puffed  cheeks,  the  belted  hunter  blew 
Hi3  wreathed  bugle  horn. 

Or,  in  the  Dream  of  Fair  Women  : 

*  I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled  : 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes. 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold.' 

In  this  same  poem  Tennyson's  beauti- 
ful lines, 

'  The  maiden  splendours  of  the  morning  star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue,' 

suggest  those  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 

'  Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repoee.i 

But  it  is  useless,  no  doubt,  to  quote 
examples  of  this  sort,  since  every 
reader  at  all  familiar  with  the  two 
poets  under  discussion  knows  how 
much  one  is  indebted  to  the  other  in 
a  general  way,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  single  instance  maybe  found 
where  two  passages  taken  from  either 
poet  would  hint  of  an  imitation,  how- 
soever vaguely.  Keats  is  like  some 
strange  Gothic  structure  belonging  to 
no  special  period,  loaded  with  massive 
carvings  as  ill-placed  as  they  are  rich 
and  costly.  Tennyson  is  like  the 
*  lordly  pleasure-house '  of  which  he 
sings  so  enchantingly,  that — 
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'  From  level  meadow-baaes  of  deep  graiM 
Suddenly  scaled  the  lif^ht.' 

He  is  less  astonishing  than  Keats,  be- 
cause more  harmonious  ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a  deep 
intellectual  delight  where  Keats  some- 
times becomes  an  over-luscious  aesthe- 
tic surfeit.  We  always  read  Tenny- 
son with  an  active  and  vital  sympa- 
thy ;  we  very  often  read  whole  pages 
of  Keats  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 
curiosity.  Which  poet  possessed  the 
greatest  real  genius  may  be  a  con- 
tested question  in  future  times.  It 
now  seems  to  us  extremely  evident 
that  Keats  could  have  given  us  noth- 
ing at  all  comparable  with  Gvincctre^ 
or  Godiixty  or  the  Princt ttg,  for  giace, 
finish,  culture,  self-repression,  an<l  all 
the  other  cardinal  literary  virtues. 
*  But,'  might  here  cry  the  unknown 
writer  of  a  certain  well-known  *  Spite- 
ful Letter/  *  shall  we  presume  to  say 
that  Tennyson,  born  when  John  Keats 
was  bom,  could  have  written  the  elo- 
quent Ode  to  a  NighiingaUy  the  throb- 
bing Ode   to  a    Grecian    Urv,   or    th 


drowsily  plaintive  Ode  to  X 
Time  alone  must  answer  i 
ling  questions,  for  time  is  i 
and  merciless  critic.  Mu» 
admire  in  Tennyson  to-day 
bly  take  upon  itself  an  ine 
nish  :  many  of  what  no^ 
loveliest  colours  may  have 
future  eves  :  here  and  the 
ing  veal's  may  discover  I 
lines  that  we  now  hold 
lightly.  But,  on  the  othei 
quite  different  with  John  ] 
has  secured  his  niche  for  a 
ing  time.  His  work  has  be 
and  has  not  been  found 
There  seems  almost  insolen 
si)eculation  as  to  what  he  i 
done  for  English  jioetry 
spared  him  beyond  the  yc 
of  four-and-twentv ;  sine 
glorious  direction,  he  aire 
plished  so  much,  and  since 
ory  is  so  unfadingly  laurel 
symbol  of  loftv  aspiration 
sweet  and  durable  accompl 


SONNET 


BY  MARY  BARRY  SMITH 


IN  the  deep  silence,  to  mine  ear  attuned. 
There  comes  strange  sound,  like  to  the  stir  of  win| 
Like  to  the  wail  of  weak,  half-stifled  things. 
Like  to  the  world's  cry  for  the  old,  old  wound. 
The  Past  is  dead,  she  must  not  be  impugned  ; — 
No  weak  lament  for  her  the  Present  brings  ; 
These  are  no  feeble  lullabies  she  sings. 
No  nursery  ditties  in  the  darkness  crooned, — 
These  are  the  voices  of  her  utmost  need. 
Help  !  help  I     On  every  side  I  hear  the  call. 
Confused  I  turn,  all  prayers  I  fain  would  heed  ; 
All  life  hath  loss,  I  fain  would  succour  all. 
All  eyes  have  tears,  but  through  my  tears  I  read 
Of  One  who  watches  when  the  sparrows  fall. 
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BY    FIDELIP. 


comparatively  fewpeo- 
^  the  classes  which  fur- 
readers,  at  least,  who 
m  by  experience  what 
i  cold  winter  morning, 
iless,  and  not  knowing 
lel  or  food  is  to  be  pro- 
is,  perhaps,  because  we 
ual  experience,  that  we 
3  for  those  with  whom, 
dnter,  such  a  state  of 
mon  occurrence.  No- 
lan  that — 


poor  feel  for  the  poor, 
inow  how  hard 
leedful  food 
[rest  debarred!' 


id  be  unjust  to  say  that 
orally  hard-hearted  to- 
After  a  somewhat 
aginative  fashion,  it  is 
incerely  enough,  most 
^h  we  may  not  be  rich 
)  in  '  embarrassed  '  or 
rcumstances — are  yet 
by  the  ordinary  com- 
feel  for  those  less  for- 
I  the  *  struggle  for  ex- 
teral  and  daily  fact 
ibtless,  know  instances 
mess,  where  sums  are 
erest  caprices — a  little 
e  grudged  to  the  starv- 
ig  poor — yet  these  in- 
>pily  exceptional,  and 
aize  a  very  large  pro- 
line benevolence  and 
>  ameliorate  the  condi- 
ring  poor,  not  always, 
>usly  carried  out  In- 
rably  safe  assertion  to 


make,  that  if  all  the  money  annually 
given  in  this  country  towards  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  in  some  form  or  other, 
could  be  collected  and  applied  with 
strict  judgment  and  economy,  there 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  cases  of  real  distress  in  ordinary 
years,  but  also,  pauperism,  pure  and 
simple,  would  rapidly  diminisL  For 
there  is,  it  is  self-evident,  no  surer  and 
more  prolific  feeder  of  pauperism  than 
the  indolent  and  indiscriminate  alms 
which  is  so  often  misnamed  'charity/ 
Not  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  inditndual  benevo- 
lence. It  were  well  if,  on  the  contrary, 
all  our  distress  from  poverty  could  be 
relieved  through  the  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic individual  dealing  of  man  with 
man,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  plan,  as  well  as  the  one  most 
fitted  to  call  forth  individual  gratitude, 
and  develop  the  best  feelings  in  both 
giver  and  receiver.  But,  to  make  in- 
dividual  alma^pving  a  good  rather 
than  an  evil,  self-denying,  painstaking 
effort  and  enquiry  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  mere  benevo- 
lent desire  to  relieve  suffering.  How 
many  of  our  average  alms-givers  are 
willing  to  give  this  self-denying  effort, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
really  relieving  distress  rather  than 
encouraging  vicious  imposture  ?  How 
does  the  case  usually  stand  1  Are  not 
the  following  pictures  nearer  the  truth ) 

To  a  kindly  disposed,  but  busy 
maier/amilias,  engrossed  with  the  con- 
cerns of  her  own  household — enter 
Bridget  *  A  poor  woman  wants  to  see 
you,  ma'am.' 

Afaterfamilias — '  Ask  her  what  she 
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wants,   Bndg«*t,   I'm   too  busy  to  sei* 
her.' 

Bridget  returns  with  a  surticiently 
pitiaV>le  tale  of  privation  of  fooil  and 
clothing.  The  good  7//a/r'?7(/wnV/a/<  feels 
impelled  by  kindness  and  conscience  to 
do  something  in  the  matter,  and  as  the 
easiest  solution,  in  the  oiroumstances, 
sends  out  a  five  or  ten  cent  pii*<-e, 
which,  it  is  altogether  likely,  will,  be- 
fore night,  be  reposing  in  a  tavern- 
keeper's  till,  only  too  familiar  with 
such  charitable  coins,  i  )r,  it  may  be, 
our  iimtcrfninilins  (ioc.<  take  the 
time  from  her  sewing  or  planning,  to 
go  out  and  hear  the  apj)licant's  story 
f<n*  herself.  The  tal*^  seems  .sad  enough 
— half-a-dozen  starving  children  ;  no 
fooil  :  no  clothes  ;  no  fuel  1  The  lady 
wonders  what  the  charitable  societies 
can  be  about  to  allow  such  distress  to 
be  unrelieved  ;  never  dreaming  that 
perhaps  two  or  three  charitable  socie- 
ties are  only  too  well  acquainted  with 
this  particular  *  case.'  She  cannot  let 
the  w^oman  go  unaided,  but  jis  for  tak- 
ing down  her  addi*ess  and  making  a 
domicilian'  visit — such  an  idea  never 
occui*s  to  her — in  fact,  she  'would  not 
have  time.'  So  the  poor  woman's 
basket  is  filled  with  a  bountiful  con- 
tribution of  cold  provisions  and  cast- 
off  clothing,  and  she  speedily  departs, 
invoking  prof  use  blessings  on  her  bene 
factress.  The  clothing  is  speedily  dis- 
posed of,  and  its  proceeds  invested  in 
a  new  supply  of  whiskey,  and  next  day, 
in  precisely  the  same  destitution  of 
clothes  and  fowl,  the  inveterate  beg- 
gar makes  a  descent  upon  some  other 
promising  house,  to  repeat  the  same 
operation — beingabsolutely/^^rtm/aiVk'C^ 
in  her  wretched  career  of  degradation 
and  vice,  by  tlie  easy  credulity  of 
kindly  ladies,  who  will  give  freely,  but 
will  not  '  take  trouble.* 

But  it  is  not  only  the  *  softer  sex  ' 
which  is  thus  imposed  upon.  On  some 
bitterly  cold  evening,  when  paterfa- 
milias is  enjoying  his  fireside  comfort, 
tired  with  business,  and  luxurious  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers — a  loud 
ring  announces  a    *  ti*amp,'  who   has 


just  arrived,  a  stranger  in  a  stran^'f 
place  -has  walked  an  incretiiMe  ills- 
tance,  hx)kingfor  work,  has  no  money 
to  buy  food  or  a  night  s  lodging.  What 
can  jtttfcr/ftfuilia.^  do?  He  cannot  re- 
ceive the  stranger  into  his  own  house, 
*  and  spread  the  couch  of  rest'  Even 
if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so  himself, 
for  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. He  cannot  send  the  man  away, 
penjiiless  and  homeless,  while  he  site 
down  again  at  his  comfortable  fire- 
side. So  bread  and  monev  are  be- 
stowed,  and  paterfamilias  returns 
with  a  g(K)d  conscience  to  his  news- 
paper. Perhaps  the  case  icas  a  case  of 
real  distress,  and  the  charity  true 
charity.  But  more  prolwibly,  th? 
bread  was  scornfully  thrown  away 
outside,  and  the  money  pocketed,  while 
the  object  of  charity,  with  as  lament- 
aide  a  story  as  before,  goes  to  repeat 
his  game  so  long  as  dooi's  will  open  to 
receive  his  appeal.  This,  it  may  be 
added,  is  no  fancy  pictui-e  ;  it  is  drawn 
from  actual  observation. 

Now  it  is  not  asserted  that  there 
should  be  tw  individual  giving,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  immediate  urgency. 
Peojdc  am  not,  happily,  harden  their 
heai"ts  against  the  direct  appeal  which, 
if  it  is  not  that  of  i-eal  distress,  looks 
so  very  much  like  it ;  and,  especially 
in  times  of  exceptional  hardship  like 
th(j  j>resent,  most  people  would  rather 
risk  imposition  by  any  number  of  im- 
postors, than  turn  away  unaided  one 
case  of  genuine  need.  But  what  is 
meant  to  be  pressed  is  this,  that  giving 
without  enquiry  is  a  thing  so  hazardous 
that  it  should  be  by  all  means  avoided 
in  every  case  where  this  is  possible, 
without  the  risk  of  permitting  real 
suffering  to  go  unrelieved.  And  no- 
thing can  be  more  thoughtlessly  irra- 
tional than  the  conduct  of  those  ^ho 
refuse  to  give  to  societies  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  and  re- 
lieving real  need,  on  the  ground  that 
they  give  *  so  much  at  the  door ;'  i" 
other  words,  that  they  do  their  bert  to 
keep  up  the  abject  and  vicious  pwp^*'* 
ism  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  or* 
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cieties  to  restrain  and  re- 

ich  |)eo]>le  we  should  most 
x)mmend,  if  they  would  but 
miall  volume  published  in 
Wm.  Hunt  <&  Co.,  entitled 
18  of  an  Old  Almsgiver/  a 
B  entertaining  in  a  literary 
lew  than  instructive  in  a 
wherein  the  writer  unfolds, 
con  and  fearless  plainness 
the  evils  of  which  to  his 
ledge,  indiscriminate  and 
i  charity  has  been  the  too 
"ent,  heartily  endorsing  the 
ayingof  the  witty,  worthy, 
tely.  Archbishop,  "I  will 
ing  pillow  have  to  reproach 
;h  having  ever  relieved  a 


ur. 


n  3 


from  sad  experience,  ar- 
e  conclusion  that  without 

watchful  organization — 
I,  whether  banded  together, 
ipart,  may  soon  grow  to 
iolesale  corrupters  of  their 
in  they  which  be  evil- 
irofession,'  the  author  of 
book  made  what  we  mav 
i  truly  philanthropic  reso- 
lving no  secular  calling,  I 
to  devote  myself  systema- 
Sorts  among  the  poor  in 
•t  of  a  mere  amiable  relaxa- 
aed  like  a  flute  or  a  novel, 
'iiright  vocation  whereunto 
re  myself  as  unreservedly 

were  bound  by  a  contract, 
ipt  of  a  salary.  I  resolved 
d  personally  visit  and  per- 
bch  all   cases  seeking   my 

everything  with  my  own 
3se  powers  of  penetration 
•d,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  us- 
pinion  which  we  are  prone 
in  favour  of  any  faculty 
ens  to  be  part  of  oneself.' 
to  carry  out  this  most  ez- 
ve,  our  author  hired — in 
which  he  chose  as  his  field 
B — a  room  which  came  to 
Is  '  office,'  and  engaged  en- 
I  who  in  process  of  time 


came  to  be  called  his '  ferrets.'  Neith- 
er personal  tale  nor  plausible  testi- 
monials would  he  trust,  but  rigidly 
applied  a  sifting  test  of  close  personal 
investigation  to  all  and  eVery  case. 
How  many  cases  of  imposture  encour- 
aged by  indiscriminate  giving,  were 
unearthed  by  this  process,  the  reader 
can  find  for  himself  duly  recorded  in 
the  volume  aforesaid.  To  give  even 
one  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much 
space  here.  Yet  of  one,  we  must  give 
the  closing  scene  in  the  witness'  own 
words  : 

*  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  mother 
was  in  her  coffin,  dead  of  the  effiscts, 
as  neighbours  thought  and  said,  of  a 
drunken  brawl  in  which  her  collar- 
bone got  broken.  Over  her  grave 
should  have  been  inscribed,  though  I 
fear  it  was  not : 

SLAIN    BY   ALMSGIV£R8. 

Many  beside  me  had  helped  to  mur- 
der her.  I  say  advisedly  that  alms- 
giving slew  her,  soul  and  body  too,  if 
I  err  not  For  if  in  earlier  years,  ere 
the  influence  of  an  evil  bias  had  deep- 
ened into  dominion,  the  fatal  facility 
with  which  alms  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  had  not  seduced  and  enabled 
her  to  abandon  almost  wholly  honest 
labour,  how  different  might  have  been 
her  way  and  her  end  !  But  is  it  in 
human  nature  to  resist  those  facilities, 
those  deadly  facilities  which  allow  of 
a  plausible  petitioner  raising,  in  the 
shape  of  a  so-called  charity,  more  in  a 
house  to  house  visitation  of  three  or 
four  hours  than  honest  toil  can  com- 
pass by  the  sweat  of  its  brow  in  twice 
the  number  of  days ) 

Yes  I  repeat  it  (denounce  my  ver- 
dict who  may)  :  she  was  slain  by 
almsgiving !  But  was  not  Charity  re- 
sponsible ks  well  for  her  legacies  as 
her  career?  She,  dying,  bequeathed 
to  her  country's  existing  stock  of 
imuperism,  five  duodecimo  editions  of 
herself,  who,  but  for  the  training  which 
Charity's  activity  in  their  mother's  be- 
half had  secured  for  them,  might  at 
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least  have  had  a  chance  of  becoming 
decent  and  res|>eotable  members  of  the 
working  cljiss.' 

How  this  conta^oon  of  this  pau|K'r- 
isation  by  indiscriminate  ahnsijiviug 
spreads  till  it  infects  whoht  <listricts, 
onr  author  vividly  describes  in  his 
chapter  on  *  Almsgivintr  as  an  Inocii- 
lator,'  from  which  the  following  ex 
tract  is  tiiken  and  warmly  commanded 
to  indiscriminate  trivers.  Tin*  author 
gives  it  as  the  exp<'i  ience  of  a  deceased 
city  missionary  : 

'  In  a  small  court  on  his  missionary 
district  then*  once  lived  several  hard- 
working, and  on  the  whole  sober, 
families.  A  room  in  it  at  length  fell 
vacant,  which  was  It  t  to  a  <lissolute 
couple  who  lived  on  the  charitable 
chiefly  by  me^ans  of  begging  letters. 
They  of  course  live<l  far  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  court,  inde<Ml  as  the 
phrase  goes,  like  " fighting  cocrks."'  Two 
maiden  ladies  visited  them,  and  often 
relieved  th(»m.  By  d (Agrees  one  after 
another  of  the  remaining  families  got 
discontented  with  their  condition  ami 
thought  they  might  as  well  try  and  get 
a  slice  of  these  ladies'  bounty.  The 
usual  dodges  were  adopted,  including 
pledging  their  things  and  cultivating 
rags  and  wretchedness.  They  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well.  In  vain  the  city 
missionary  tried  to  waylay  these  ladies 
in  order  to  give  them  a  private  caution. 

They  came  and  went  like  shadows 
— no,  not  went  like  them,  for  shadows 
leave  nothing  behind  them  :  they  left 
moral  desolation  in  their  wake.  No 
band  of  locusts  could  have  done  their 
work  more  effectually  ;  for  the  fruit 
of  their  labours  was  that  not  an  unde- 
moralized  household  remained  in  that 
luckless  court.  Idleness,  drink,  vice 
in  various  forms,  with  rejection  of 
missionary  visitation  once  welcomed 
or  at  least  accepted,  at  length  took  the 
place  of  the  opposite  habits  previously 
cherished.  Once  more  had  that  kind, 
self-denying,  conscientious  evil  ^oer, 
unorganized  Charity,  been  sowing  by 
mistake  a  curse  for  a  blessing.  This 
is  of  course  an  extreme  example,  but 


j)reoisely  the  same  effect,  on  a  smaller 
scab',  ensues  in  unnuml)ered  cases,  in 
which  some  son  of  lal.>our  is  madf*  to 
scr  that  Charity's  prnfe^jes  arrive  ai 
iiioi\*  sumptuous  fare,  via  lying  and 
alms,  than  he  can  attain  bv  industry 

V  f 

and  hard  work.'  ; 

I  f ,  then,  the  dangers  attending  the 
dispensation  of  charity  are  so  gre«t, 
are  we  to  stop  dis|)ensing  charity  alto- 
gether 1  In  the  face  of  the  real  want 
and  suffering  that  force  theiusehes 
upon  us,  humanity  answers, — a  thou- 
sand times,  no !  And  Christwnity 
]>resse8  home  the  duty,  which  all  re- 
ligions from  earliest  antiquity  have 
cnforciHl,  of  those  who  have,  xo  give 
to  them  who  have  not.  But.  if  expe- 
ri(»nce  in  this  matter  teAches  anv  1» 
son  whatever,  it  is  that  he  or  she  who 
wouhl  relieve  distress  in  such  a  wav 

• 

as  to  do  good  and  not  harm,  must  l>e 
willing  to  give,  not  only  material  aid, 
but  thought  and  time.  The  l>e8t  au- 
thority on  the  subject  tells  U8  that 
*  bl(»8sed  is  he  that  corisiilfnth  the 
poor,'  as  if  the  ronshlfraiiim  were 
the  main  thing,  and  implieil  all  else 
that  was  needful.  And  so  it  (lo» 
Thev  who  take  the  trouble  of  <•»?*• 
sidtring  the  poor  are  not  likely  to 
leave  the  case  they  have  *  considered 
uni'elieved — that  is,  if  it  is  a  case  which 
ought  to  be  relieved;  but  they  are  like- 
ly to  relieve  it  in  a  way  which  does  not 
leave  a  permanent  injury  ;  and  their 
benefactions  will — unlike  much  of  so- 
called  charity — bless  him  that  takes 
as  well  as  him  that  gives.  *  V'^lii^ 
consider,  relieve,'  were  the  three 
watchwords  given  by  an  eminent  To- 
ronto clergyman  in  a  recent  Thanks- 
giving Day  sermon,  as  containing  the 
substance  of  Scripture  exhortation  in 
this  matter.  And  aa  we  have  se^ 
this  is  the  teaching  of  common  sense 
and  experience  alsa  But  they  mrn^ 
go  togeOier  ;  for  even  visitiDg  and  ^^ 
lieving  are,  we  see,  not  to  be  trustw 
in  company,  without  eansidering  ^ 
a  vigilance  officer  to  watch  their  wajs 
and  keep  them  from  reckleas  trani* 
gressions  of  all  sound  principle*  o' 
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lom J.  If  we  oould  onlj 
jrefal  caruideration  of  the 
part  of  all  almBgiyera,  and 
od  organized  action  which 
rare  against  imposture,  we 

done  much  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem 
to  ke^  the  rapidl j  grow- 
m  among  ourselves  from 
ing  into  the  chronic  dis- 
b  has  become  in  Britain, 
een  developing  into  rather 
>portions  during  the  last 
f  depression  will  not  be 
an  J  one,  at  least,  connect- 
ities  for  charitable  relief, 
ble  army  of  '  tramps,'  de- 
f  which  are  to  be  found 
is  only  too  palpable  evi- 
fact  That  even  the  re- 
re  prosperous  times  will 
Kxiy  of  pauperism  to  its 
8,  is  too  much  to  hope. 
rums:' — the  cisceni  is  by  no 
ly.     It  is  worthy  of  the 

consideration  of  all  pat- 
nd  women  how  we  may 
time  from  the  system  of 
x>untry  a  growing  ulcer, 
3therwise  surely  sap  and 
.tural  vigour  and  vitality. 
I  there  are  three  factors, 
ion  of  which  brings  '  want 
nan '  to  confront  and  well 
le  best  efforts  of  benevo- 
quish  him.  These  three 
-improvidence,  intemper 
9  great  scarcity  of  work 
labourers  in  winter.  The 
hese  factors  are  the  main 
>verty  everywhera  The 
)  especially  felt  in  Canada, 
eat  barrier  to  what  might 
rise  be  the  comfoH  of  our 
:  day-labourer&  A  simple 
rill  show  how  difficult  it 
them,  even  with  the  ut- 
ought  and   prudence,   to 

ends  meet'    There  are 
lonths  of  the  year,  in  most 
oada,  during  which  day 
ji   be   tolerably   sure   of 
ment,  and  in  severe  win- 


ters, the  time  daring  which  work  is 
plentiful  is  still  further  abridged^ 
Taking  it,  however,  at  seven  months, 
daily  employment  at  a  dollar  a  day 
will  give  for  the  working  days  of  these 
seven  months  $168,  on  which  the  la- 
bourer and  his  family  must  mainly 
depend  during  the  whole  year.  The 
smallestand  poorest  houselarge  enough 
for  a  good  sized  family  will  cost 
at  least  three,  and  probably  four, 
dollars  a  month.  At  the  latter  price 
necessary  to  provide  anything  like  a 
comfortable  abode  for  his  familv, 
$48  must  go  for  rent,  leaving  only 
$120,  or  litUe  more  than  two  dollars 
a  week,  to  provide  fuel,  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  a  family  of  six  or  eight  or  ten 
persons  during  the  whole  year.  Of 
course,  however,  in  ordinary  years,  a 
steady  and  persevering  man  will  usu- 
ally secure  a  day's  work  now  and  then 
at  cutting  wood,  snow  shovelling,  or 
some  other  chance  employment,  which 
will  supplement  slightly  this  scanty 
provision.  Tet,  even  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  anyone  can 
see  that  it  would  require  a  very  much 
more  accomplished  manager  than  the 
ordinary  labourer's  wife  to  maintain  a 
family  in  any  degree  of  comfort  on 
such  a  slender  pittanca  To  be  sure 
there  are  exceptional  times  when  even 
the  common  labourer  can  double  his 
dollar  a  day,  but  such  times  are,  to 
most,  few  and  far  between.  And 
when  we  remember  that  this  class  of 
people,  uneducated,  undeveloped — 
many  of  them  emigrants,  with  the 
pauperized  habits  of  their  old  world 
life  still  clinging  to  them — are  very 
much  like  children  in  their  lack  of 
forethought  and  self  control,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  there  is  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  '  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,'  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  to  live  generously  while  the  money 
is  plentiful,  and  let  the  coming  winter 
take  care  of  itself.  Even  severe  ex- 
perience of  cold  and  hunger  does  not 
cure  this  tendency  to  lavishness  while 
there  is  money  to  spend.  The  writer 
has  known  families,  specimens  of  the- 
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low  Loudon  poor,  wliicli  ha<l  1»<m-ii  >uf- 
feriiii^  severely  from  privation  <>f  fuel 
and  f(Kul  during'  the  wintrr,  and  as- 
sisted from  I'liaritalde  funds,  feasting 
on  early  vejrctaMes  and  strawberries, 
and  indid»(in^  lar«^ely  in  luitilier-meat 
in  suunner,  with  a  suhlime  forir^'tful- 
ness  that  another  \n  intrr  is  to  eome. 
The  winter,  of  course,  linds  them  pen- 
niless, and  olilii^'ed  t()  Kej;  and  ;,'o  into 
deht  for  tlie  ne< pessaries  i^i  life.  In 
spring'  the  man  st^irts  lnad«Ml  uitli 
debt,  which,  if  Im-  can  pay  (»ut  of  his 
summer  carnin^'s  and  maintain  his 
family  as  well,  \\v  cannot  c«*rtainlv  be 
expected  to  <lo  more.  .\noth«'r  winter 
tinds  him  atrain  destitute  as  before — 
his  fandly  and  himself  the  despair  of 
the  philantliropic  agencies  which  trv 
to  <:rrapple  with  this  [)roblem,  and 
would  fain,  if  they  couhl,  assist  him  to 
the  more  satisfactory  an«l  self-respect- 
ing }M>sition  of  maintaining  his  fandly 
independently  of  cliarity  at  all. 

But  there  is  a  lower  depth  still. 
When  intemperance  adds  its  destroy- 
ing influence  to  improvid(>nce  and  in- 
•surficient  emj>loyment,  the  case  of  the 
lal)ouring  man's  family  is  pitiable  in- 
deeil.  To  see  tlie  hard-earned  money 
which  should  hav(»  provided  food  and 
warmth  absorbed  into  the  tavern- 
keepers'  till  in  exchange  for  the  {Huson 
which  makes  the  husband  and  father 
a  tynmt  and  a  terror  in  his  own 
house,  is  the  bitter  lot  of  many  a  hi- 
bourer's  wife  ;  so  bitter,  indeed,  tliat 
it  not  seldom  drives  them  to  tlie  same 
tatal  refuge  from  pressing  nnsery. 
For  it  must  be  i-emembered  tliat  it  in 
a  refuge — temporary  and  wretched  re- 
fuge though  it  be.  The  fact  that  there 
is  80  much  more  intemperance  amongst 
our  lowest  or  labouring  classes  than 
among  our  respectable  mechanics  and 
artizans  is  not  to  l>e  explained  wholly 
on  the  ground  that  intemperance 
kee|)8  the  lowest  class  from  rising — 
true  though  this  statement  may  be. 
An  eminent  physician,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Contemporary  Review^  has 
shown  that  men  take  to  alcohol  as  a 
sedative  rather  than  a  stimulant,  in 


other  words,  a.sa>vi//M»r  of  physical  or 
mental  sufterini;.  The  labouring  man, 
encountering  all  extremes  and  discom- 
forts of  weather,  living,  usually  in  a 
wretchedlv  uneomfoitable  house,  often 
on  unpalatable  foo<l.  a  hand-to-moutli 
existence,  in  which  tem])orar}'  ahimd- 
ance  alternates  with  ]»inching  want, 
dot^s  not  i-esoit  to  his  dram  merelvfor 

• 

the  momentiiry  imbdgenct^  of  appe- 
tite as  we  are  rather  hastily  apt  lo 
conclude.  He  finds  in  it  far  more 
than  this,  a  tem|)orary  but  complete 
oblivion  of  the  ills  of  life,  insensihilitr 
to  hunger,  iliscomfort  and  the  latent 
discontent  and  desjmir  of  a  life  of 
struggle  and  privation  which  set»ms to 
alVoi-il  no  ho|)e  of  anything  better. 
And  too  oft^Mi  he  lacks  the  trust  in 
(iod  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  future, 
which  nerves  many  a  sufterertocany 
hopefully  and  heartily  the  burden  of 
life.     He— 

'  Cannot  l«Mik  bey«»nd  the  i«»u»h 
And  cannot  hoiJc  for  rent  bcfnrt' ' 

What  wonder,  then,  if,  losing  hope 
and  heart,  he  seeks  to  drown  present 
misery  in  the  cup  that  seems  to  offer 
so  ready  an  anaesthetic,  though  it  sink 
him  still  lower  in  degradation,  awl 
poison  the  springs  of  his  physical,  men- 
tal and  spiritual  life.  And  his  wife 
only  too  readily  follows  his  example; 
not  unfrequently  indeed  she  sets  the 
example,  and  then,  humanly  speaking! 
the  fate  of  the  children  is  sealed.  Un- 
less special  influences  for  good  inter 
vene,  the  family  i>erpetuate8  to  future 
generations  the  drunken  pauperiso 
into  which  it  has  sunk.  Even  now,  in 
some  of  our  cities,  intemperate  pauper 
families  are  the  lineal  representativw 
of  intemperate  j>anpcr  families  of  two 
generations  past 

It  is  little  wonder  if,  looking  at  tke 
immense  proportion  of  poverty  ^^ 
is  caused  by  intem|)eranoe,  and  tlie  tax 
which  the  incubus  of  intempeia^ 
pauperism  imposes  on  the  benevolent 
public,  whether  through  the  drunk- 
ard's failure  to  maintain  his  bsiS^ 
during  his  life,  or  to  the  premature 
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lich  80  often  leaves  them  a 
I  the  oomnianitj,  there  should 
who  feel  that  the  hardships 
Med  on  the  better  class  of 
lunitjy  through  the  free  sale 
\  are  so  great  as  to  warrant 
^ative  action  to  restrict  it. 
e  said  that  the  families  of 
B  should  not  be  aided,  but 
fer  for  the  sins  of  the  parent 
les  of  vicarious  punishment 
lociety  would  permit  to  be 
it  to  its  natural  consequences. 
)inion,  represented,  at  least, 
grudging-givers,  may  assert 
kt  no  charitable  society  should 
drunkard's  family  ;  but  let 
ir  one  instance  of  any  mem- 
b  a  family  being  left  to  starve 
to  death,  and  public  opinion, 
tn  its  own  theory,  will  imme- 
im  round  and  demand  what 
table  societies  were  about  to 
ch  things  to  happen  in  a 
country  !  And  however 
e  may  be  to  allow  the  drunk- 
)\  the  full  consequences  of  his 
-doing,  it  is  almost  if  not 
K>ssible  for  the  most  ordinarv 
'  to  see  his  helpless  children 
from  cold  and  hunger,  with- 
:hing  out  the  hand  of  help. 
Id  Almsgiver'  quoted  ali'eady 
in  vigorous  i*emarks  respect- 
)urce  of  this  miserable  drain 
scanty  earnings  of  the  poor, 
igh  them,  upon  the  benevo- 
of  society,  from  which  the 
extracts  are  given,  as  worth 
ig.  *  Taking  them,'  he  says, 
ible  connection  — palpable  in 
ler  ways  beside  the  above — 
the  public-houses  and  pauper- 
ere  no  ground  for  asking  that 
sonable  restraint  should  be 
lem,  and  I  desire  not  to  make 
;rong-drink  party  worse  than 
!  I  have  myself  known  li- 
ictuallers  who  were  most  re- 
and  worthy  men,  willing  to 
irger  profits  for  the  sake  of 
riety.  But  if  I  understand 
.right,  the  public  house  party 


will  bate  no  jot  or  tittle  of  their  vested 
interests  in  the  temporal  and  eternal 
perdition  of  their  customers.  But  are 
there  no  vested  interests  save  theirs  ? 
Have  their  customers  none  in  their 
own  social  and  everlasting  well-being  ? 
Which  are  of  the  longer  duration  j — 
the  interests  of  the  drink-merchants  ? 
Surely  not — they  are  but  life-interests 
at  longest.  A  nd  hence  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  study  the  drink  interest  at 
the  expense  of  their  victims,  what  is 
it  but  to  give  a  tenant>at-will  all,  and 
the  free-holder  no,  consideration — to 
make  the  greater  right  of  less  account 
than  the  less  ? 

*  But  and  if  the  Legislature  say^ 
"  Ah,  but  if  people  like  to  drink  and 
,  they  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity :  'tis  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
civil  liberty  with  which  we  may  not 
interfere."  Be  it  so.  But  how  about 
the^w^^  tertii  f 

*  1  am  no  teetotaller  any  more  than 
the  Bible.  But  neither  am  I  a  drink- 
totaller,  and  I  cannot  for  mv  life  see 
why  the  latter  class  are  to  have  it 
all  their  way,  and  claim  a  vested 
right  to  demoralize  in  this  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  damning  in  the  next> 
whole  masses  of  their  fellow -country- 
men at  my  expense,  1  say  at  my  ex- 
pense, for  who,  in  the  long  run,  have 
to  pay  the  piper  but  the  mtepaver  and 
the  cliaritable  ?  Why  the  Bungs  of 
England,  any  more  than  the  Thugs  of 
India  should  be  thus  favoured,  I  can- 
not divina  If  either  have  the  better 
claim,  surely  the  Thugs  have  it,  for  the 
Thug  only  kills  the  body  and  seizes 
the  watch  and  purse,  and  after  that 
hath  no  moi'e  that  he  can  do,  but  the 
Bung,  in  hosts  of  cases,  is  a  mui*derer 
of  soul,  body  and  estate.  The  present 
system,  indeed,  seems  to  stand  simply 
thus.  The  drink  producers  and  sellers 
get  all  the  profit,  the  drink  consumers 
all  the  delight,  such  as  it  is,  of  getting 
drunk,  and  the  ratepayers  and  the 
charitable  pay  the  piper,  l)eing  mulcted 
in  tne  resulting  yclept  pauperism. 
But  cheer  up,  my  reader.  Relief  may 
be  nearer  at  hand  than  thou  thinkest. 
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-As  quoad  a  large  percentagt.'  of  i)au- 
perism»  the  publican  and  pauper  are 
related  as  parent  and  chihl,  and  such 
pauper  and  the  ratepayer  aa  plunderer 
and  victim,  to  Siicrifice  holocaust -wise 
the  I'atepayer  to  the  public-house  j>arty 
on  the  altar  of  their  so  called  "  vested 
rights "  is  surely  a  course  to  which 
even  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all 
its  disposition  to  outstrip  its  predoces- 
soi-s  in  everything  which  can  disgrace 
an<l  discredit  humanity's  boasted 
civilization,  can  hardly  be  prepare<l  to 
pledge  itself/ 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  discuss  prohibition, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  consider 
the  subject  before  us  without  advert- 
ing to  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  in  its 
favour.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make, 
that  if  prohibition  could  be  carried, 
and  enforced  so  as  really  to  j>revent 
the  ordinary  letail  trathc  at  least, any 
inconvenience  or  privation  which 
might  result  to  moderate  drinkers 
would  be  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced bv  the  removal  of  the  suffer- 
ings  caused  in  so  many  ways  by  in- 
temperance, and  the  corresponding 
relief  to  the  purses  and  the  feelings  of 
all  who  care  for  their  fellow-creatures 
at  all ! 

However,  as  we  cannot  hare  pro- 
hibition at  present,  it  is  wise  to  re- 
member that  there  are  things  which 
may  be  done  by  voluntary  philanthro- 
[)ic  effort  to  diminish  the  ravages  of  in- 
temperance and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
paui)erism  resulting  therefrom.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  labouring 
man  is  usually  driven  to  the  fatal 
dram  by  the  desire  to  escai>e  for  a 
time,  at  least,  from  the  pressure  of  a 
hard  and  hopeless  lot,  the  discomforts 
of  a  wretched  home,  and  the  absence 
•  of  any  other  influence  to  cheer  and 
enliven  him,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
way,  at  least,  of  meeting  the  evil  is 
the  endeavour  to  provide  something 
better.  To  do  this  we  must  take  into 
consideration  that  the  poor  man  finds 
in  the  tavern  the  distraction  from 
present  troubles  that  you,  dear  reader, 
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usually  find  in    your  newspapers,  in 
societv,  in  vour  concerts,  in  the  ent«r- 
taining    volume    that    beguiles  your 
leisure — things  which  are  not  within 
th(^  reach  of  his    purse,  and,  if  they 
w(>re,  are  beyond  the  range  of  his  power    j 
to  enjoy.   But  there  is  no  reason  why,    A 
having  after  all  a  mind  and  rudimen-    3 
tary  tastes  of  a  higher  kind,  he  should 
not  be  led  to  enjoy  something  better 
than  a  <lrunkeu  carouse.     And,  just 
as    the  attention    of    philanthropists 
and  t«?mperance  men  and  women  is  h^ 
ing  turned  towards  pro\ading  coffee- 
houses to  supplant  taverns  for  physi- 
cal  refreshment,    so   we    might  have 
something  of  the  nature  of  reading- 
rooms  established  in  the  more  sunken 
dLstricts  of  cities,  to  which  the  intem- 
perate might  be  Injguiled  by  a  warm, 
attractive  room,  where  volunteer  read- 
ers might    read  interesting  items  (rf 
news    and    short    attractive  stories, 
where  the   young  fellows  who  infest 
street    corners    and     *  loaf '    around 
taverns    might  find   good   illustrated 
papers  to  beguile  them  into  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  innocent  indoor  games,  to 
supplant  nocturnal  *  larks,'  and  where 
occasional  penny    concerts  might  be 
given    by    benevolent  amateurs,  in 
which  songs  of  an  elevating  though 
simple  character,  and  spirited  religions 
hymns  should  be  the   principal  fea- 
ture.     Such   places  of   innocent  re- 
creiition    could     be    maintained   at 
very   slight  expense,  compared  with 
the    good    and    ultimate    saving  to 
charitable  resources  which  their  re- 
sults   might   be  expected   to  accom- 
plish, and  in  time  might  prepare  the 
way  for  such  simple  courses  of  scien- 
tific lectures  as  might  materially  ^ 
large  the  mental  horizon  of  the  hearen, 
and   afford  some  better  and  safer  di- 
version from  the  tedium  of  their  tread- 
mill lives  than  that  which  they  form- 
erly found  only  at  the  tavern.    ^ 
suggesting  such    attempts  as  theaSi 
we  do  not  wiah  to  seem  for  a  moment 
to   ignore  the  more  purely  religMW** 
means  which,  after  all,  most  be  our 
chief  reliance  in  combatting  mUtOr 
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I  well  as  any  other  evil, 
elieve  that  the  yictims  of 
ng  habit  cannot  gain  their 
rithout  that  Divine  aid 
romiaed  to  all  who  ask  for 
nan  is  a  composite  being, 
especially  when  be  lives 
ding  and  scjualid  surround- 
that  touches  him  at  all 
is  organization.  And  there 
loubt  that  the  good  effects 
eligious  service  and  fervent 
frequently  neutralised  by 
!;e  influences  into  which 
Lrawn  during  the  week  by 
i  and  irresistible  craving 
tion  of  some  kind.  Such 
rooms  as  have  been  here 
vould  do  much  to  meet  a 
lUst  be  most  urgent  in  blank 
lives,  and  with  the  addi- 
expensive  gymnasia,  might 
ach  for  the  younger  gener- 
inducing  them  to  expend 
abundant  vitality  in  invig- 
3rcise,  instead  of  the  street 
'  which  qualifies  them  so 
le  police  court  and  the  gaoL 
means  of  at  least  abridging 
&tions  to  intemperance,  is 
>y  Dr.  Brunton,  one  of  the 
iters  on  the  '  Alcohol  Ques- 
>  Contemporary  Review,  He 
tiat  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
meals  induce  an  indefinite 
lich  *  is  very  likely  to  lead 
who  feels  it  to  take  spirits, 
jve  does  so  very  frequently. 
Y  for  this,  would  of  course, 
se  a  knowledge  of  cookery 
s  possible  amongst  the  wives 
;  men.'  To  accomplish  this 
ad,  cooking  classes  for  work- 
wives  have  been  instituted 
[aces  in  the  United  King- 
f  e  may  hope  that  they  may 
leral  in  Canada  also.  They 
ver,  require  much  personal 
lacing  the  women  for  whom 
intended,  to  attend  the 
1  profit  by  the  instruction 
■der  to  make  them  of  the  de- 
dnce  there  are  no  stauncher 


conservatives  than  the  degraded  poor, 
in  all  that  appertains  to  their  squalid 
and  wasteful  waya 

Dr.  Brunton  adds :  *  We  may  in- 
deed say  generally  that  all  hygienic 
and  other  measures  which  tend  to 
maintain  or  restore  health  and  strength , 
will  tend  to  restrict  the  use  of  alcohol, 
by  preventing  the  low  spirits  and  feel- 
ings of  depression,  weakness,  and  in- 
capacity for  work  which  are  such 
strong  temptations  to  alcoholic  indul- 
gence. So  far,  therefore,  as  we  can 
ameliorate  the  condition  and  brighten 
the  surroundings  of  our  working  men, 
we  diminish  the  tendency  towards  by 
far  the  most  fertile  feeder  of  pauper- 
ism, and  save  our  pockets  in  the  end. 
j^nd  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  working  man  more 
urgently  demands  amelioration  than 
in  the  condition  of  his  abode.  When 
one  sees  the  damp  cellars,  or,  more  com- 
monly, in  this  country,  the  wretched 
rickety  board  hovels  whose  cracks  af- 
ford almost  unimpeded  entrance  to 
frost  and  snow,  places  in  which,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  a  humane  man  would 
hardly  like  to  leave  a  horse,  but  which 
are  the  best  that  the  poor  man  can  get 
for  his  three  or  four  dollars  a  month,  the 
visitor  from  a  warm  and  well  furnished 
house  can  hardly  help  a  pang  of  self- 
reproach  mingling  with  the  wonder 
how,  with  the  scanty  supply  of  fuel  at 
the  command  of  the  poor,  winter, 
in  such  circumstances,  can  be  endured 
at  all  I  Little  wonder,  indeed,  if 
self-respect  and  decency  take  flight — 
if  life  becomes  a  mere  animal  hamd- 
to-mouth  struggle  for  existence,  and 
a  too  easy  escape  from  the  pressure 
of  intolerable  misery  is  sought  in  the 
temporary  oblivion  of  the  intoxicating 
glass  !  Why,  amidst  the  abundance 
of  our  joint  stock  companies,  there 
should  not  be  companies  formed  by  in- 
telligent and  large-minded  men  for  the 
building  of  decent  and  comfortable 
abodes  for  our  working  men,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  We  surely  have  capital 
enough  in  Canada  to  house  all  our 
poorer  classes  comfortably,  instead  of 
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squalidly,  at  the  prest'iit  irmlfivitt* 
j>rices  of  niaterial  htkI  ]aV>our.  Su«;li 
<fnter|)rises  iii  all  our  towns  would  In* 
a  double  and  jHTimtneut  benefit,  in 
b:jth  a  hyj^ienie  and  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  would  at  the  sain**  tinu? 
sjcure  a  moderate  return  forth**  funds 
invested,  thus  hh'ssing  the  r<M-t*iv(^r 
and  not  I'ohhin;^  the  giver,  while  the 
present  wretched  apologit's  for  hf)uses, 
not  half  so  comfortal^le  as  niinv  an 
African  hut,  would  lind  theii*  hrst  usf^ 
in  being  broken  up  and  given  to  the 
poor  as  winter  fu^'l.  <  >ui-  needs  in  this 
respect  are  not  y<'t  <>n  too  gigantic  a 
scale  to  be  overtaken.  If  th»'V  were 
overtaken  notr.  our  count rv  miLdit  be 
permanently  <ieli\'er<Ml  from  the  in<Mi- 
l)us  of  s(pialid  nests  in  which  vie*'  nml 
degradati(»n  find  a  natural  harbour  and 
breeding  i>la<.'e  for  a  noisom.*  progeny 
of  (?vils,  physical  not  less  than  moral. 
Havinj;  thus  suifi'esteil  wavs  and 
means  bv  which  the  factor  of  intem- 
pi'rance  might  b<'  eminently  dimin- 
ished, it  remains  to  consi<l«q'  the  other 
two  factors  of  pauperism  among  us. 
Improvidence,  which  is  rcsponsil)lefor 
no  small  amount  of  distress,  can  be 
met  ordv  bv  kindlv  ])ersonal  inlluence. 
Some  of  the  methods  already  sugge.^t- 
ed  for  counteracting  tendenci<*s  to  in- 
temperance, such  as  more  comfortable 
houses  and  a  bc^tter  knowledgr^  of 
cookery — might  help  us  agjiinst  im- 
providence also.  Hut  as  its  remedy 
lies  chiefly  witli  the  wife  and  mother, 
we  can  expect  to  make  little  impres- 
sion upon  it  except  by  tin?  gradual  in- 
fluence of  kindly  and  intere.sted  but 
not  Ojfficious  lady  visitors,  who  will  have 
tact  enough  to  -vti/t/esf,  not  dictate. 
Not  a  little  might  be  done,  also,  by 
the  formation  of  *  Provident  Savings' 
Clubs,'  which  we  have  seen  tried  wuth 
at  least  a  fair  measure  of  siiccesa  For 
these  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  treasur- 
er self-denying  enough  to  undertake 
the  somewhat  troublesome  task  of  dis- 
posing of  the  money  and  calculating 
the  interest  on  petty  sums  for  irregular 
periods,  and  collectors  male  or  female, 
willing  to  go  every  week  to  take  up 


tln^  ten  or  twenty  cents  pronii->e(i  unJ 
•  •nter  the  same  regularly  in  their  col- 
lecting^' books.  Our  Voung  Mens 
(•hristian  Associations  might  iiiuler- 
take  the  charge  of  such  PnDvideni 
Savings"  (.Mubs,  and  it  would  Ih'  work 
not  thi-own  away,  for  no  amount  of 
exhortation  will  impress  a  raaii  » 
vividly  with  the  use  of  providenet; a* 
his  reeeiving,  in  the  time  of  his  win- 
ter need,  the  f(»w  dollars  which,  jijfiven 
little  by  little,  in  summer,  he  never 
mis.sed.  The  chief  ditiicultv  in  th? 
way  is,  that  when  people  have  once 
become  pauperized  in  spirit,  thev  are 
a|)t  to  susi)(?ct  that  the  possession  of 
the  monev  thev  have  saved  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  getting  the  assist- 
ance from  charitable  source^}  on  wliidi 
thev  have  been  accustomed  to  rclv,  au 
ailditional  reason  for  dcuntr  all  that  we 
possibly  can  to  ])revent  the  growth  of 
such  depen<lence  by  lielpin*^  |)eo|jlf  to 
help  themselvt'S. 

'I'his  naturally  suggests  the  third 
factor  in  Canadian  poverty,  thesciiri'i- 
tv  of  wintc^r  work.  The  stneritv  of 
our  climate  makes  it  impossible,  as  a 
rule,  to  carrv  on  in  winter  the  onlinary 
out-door  labour  which  is  the  main  de- 
pendence of  our  labouring  men ;  the 
consecpience  being,  for  many,  compul- 
sory idleness  during  the  greater  |>art 
of  the  winter  months,  with  all  the 
evils,  dii-txjt  and  indii-ect,  which  such 
idleness  must  bring  in  its  train.  Look- 
ing at  its  results,  either  in  the  sufftr- 
ing  from  privation  which  it  entails  on 
the  man's  familv,  or  in  its  demoralis- 
ing  influence  on  the  man  himself,  it  w 
safe  to  say  that  there  could  be  no  truer 
and  more  patriotic  philanthi*opy  than 
that  which  would  establish  inourtowns 
and  cities  works  of  some  kind  which 
could  be  carried  on  in  winter  and  sus- 
pended in  summer,  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  those  whom  every  \r  inter  throwi 
out  of  work.  We  know  that  business 
men  do  not  like  to  mix  up  *  buidness 
with  *  charity.'  But  if  the  truest  chtfi- 
ty  is  to  supply  worky  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind  could  surely  be  conceived 
and  carried  out  purel j  as  a  charitable 
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&  regarded  its  promoters, 

»ther  charitable  institution 

DL*icrimination  could  be 

giving  the  preference  to 
iUj  necessitous  applicants, 
I  farther  be  arranged,  by 
iing  with  employers  of  la- 
those  men  should  be  first 
ho  showed  themselves  most 
work  at  reasonable  rates 

summer.  As  things  are 
re  not  really  to  be  blamed 
ihe  highest  wages  they  can 
ibering  the  months  when 
3t  get  work  at  all — just  as 
er,  in  his  turn,  takes  ad- 
;he  winter  scarcity  of  work, 
>ur  at  the  lowest  possible 
h  evil  perpetuates  the  other, 
men  saw  that  efforts  were 
•rocure  work  for  them   in 

of  pure  good  will  to  them, 
1  be  fewer  exorbitant  de- 
ng  the  summer.  Charitable 
ns  for  procuring  work  could 
geously  co-operated  with  by 
ktions  of  towns  and  cities, 
work  done  could  be  made 
lot  public  purposes,  as  it  is 
Halifax,  where  the  Society 

for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
one-breaking  for  men  out  of 
3ity  buying  the  stone  which 
roken  at  low  wages;  and  the 
which  has  now  been  carried 
sral  years,  has  proved  itself 
orting  ona  While  nothing 
}  be  deprecatctl  in  Canada 
ling  of  the  nature  of  a  poor- 
t  substitution  of  compulsory 
»n8  and  official  aid  for  the 
;es  of  voluntaiy  charity,  yet 
I  the  immense  importance  of 
mrorking  men  the  chance  of 
t  during  the  winter,  and 
3nting  their  pauperization, 
ties  might  reasonably  be  ein- 
)  impose  a  tax,  which  need 
eavy  one,  for  this  purpose, 
the  exigencies  of  the  case 
require  it.  This  need  not  be 
o  recognize  the  Communistic 
bat  the  State  is  bound  to 
6 


provide  work  for  its  citizens,  but  only 
the  principle  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pvhlic  weal,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  use 
public  money  in  providing  work,  than 
to  turn  idle  men  and  their  families  on 
the  charity  of  individual  citizena 
And  one  of  these  alternatives  is  inevit- 
able. *  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
let  him  eat'  But  if  a  vmlh  cannot  procure 
work,  he  must  not,  in  the  name  of 
Christian  humanity,  be  left  to  starva 
*  The  top  of  society,*  it  has  been  well 
said,  ^  for  the  sake  of  its  own  preser- 
vation, owes  the  bottom  what  every 
Christian  owes  every  other  man  ac- 
cording to  the  command,  "  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  giva"  ' 

With  all  that  can  be  done,  how* 
ever,  in  providing  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, there  will  always  be  a  margin 
of  poverty  that  must  be  relieved  by 
actual  charity.     How  to  do  this  best 
without  either  encouraging  deception 
and  promoting  pauperism,  or  letting 
suffering  go  unrelieved,  is  worthy  of 
the  same  serious  consideration  fh>m 
public-spirited  men  and  women  here 
which  it  has  received  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  more  especially  in  Germany, 
in  some  parts  of  which  the  system  of 
poor  relief  has  been  reduced  to  almost 
too  great  exactness.     The  *■  Old  Alms- 
giver  *  already  quoted  is  strongly  op- 
posed to   the  union  of   Church   and 
charity,  and  gives  very  cogent  reasons 
I    for  his  opposition,  illustrated  by  facts 
i   which  came  under  his  own  observa^ 
i   tion.     The  substance  of  them  is  con- 
;   tained  in  the  following  words  quoted 
,   by     him    from    *A     Working-Class 
;   Friend,  actively  and  heartily  identi- 
;   fieii  with  a  Mission  Hall  :* — *  I  have 
reason  from  my  experience  to  speak 
most  strongly  against  all  gifts  or  aid 
coming  from  the  Church  or  coupled  in 
any  direct  manner  with  the  offices  of 
religion.     I  have  so  often  had  painful 
proof  of  the  growth  of  selfish  acquisi- 
tiveness, if  not  created,  certainly  fos- 
tered, by  this  procedure,  coupled  with 
the  grossest   hypocrisy,   and    I  have 
been  frequently  pained  at  the  whole- 
sale hypocrisy  these  little  aids  create.' 
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Dr.     (.'halmei-s,     whose      experience 
among  the  i>oor  was  of    the   widest^ 
gives  the  same  testimony  : — '  It  has 
never  been  enough  adverted  to  that  a 
process  for  Christianizing  tlie  p('o{)le 
is  sure  to  be  tainted    and   enfeeblwl 
where  there  is  allied  with  it  a  process 
for  alimenting  the  people:  there  lies  a 
moi^l  impossibility  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing the   two   objects  by  the 
working  of  one  and  the  same  niachin- 
erv.'     To  many  minds  there  lies  a  sort 
of  fascination  in  the  i<leA  that  the  giv- 
ing   of     common      charity     through 
churches  gives  the   Church  a  stronger 
hold  over  the  people  it   relieves,  juid 
is,  besides,    in    accordance    with  the 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.     And 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  class  of  the 
poor — those  who  have  l)een  for  y(?ars 
faithful  and    attachetl    Church  mem- 
bers— who  can  be  most  delicately  and 
most  appropriately  helped  by  the  quiet 
assistance    of    their  fellow-members, 
and  these  will  usually  afford  sulHcient 
scope  for  the  largest  liberality  which 
congregations  as  congregations  are  ac- 
customed to  display.      But  to  go  be- 
yond   this,    and    attempt    to    make 
churches  the  almoners  to  the  mass  of 
])Oor,    wliose     connection    with    any 
Church  is  of  the  most  nominal  charac- 
ter, is  to  ofR-r  so  many  temptations  to 
hypocrisy  and  deception,  and  to  what 
our   HJld  Almsgiver  '  calls  *  overlap- 
ping,'   that    it    seems    as   if,   as   Dr. 
Chalmers  said,  there  is  a  *  moral  im- 
I)ossibility  '  in  attempting  to  unite  the 
object  of    Christianizing   the    masses 
with  that  of    supi>lying  their  bodily 
needs. 

An  excellent  model  of  a  general 
and  catholic  relief  association  is  the 
one  already  alluded  to  as  having  ex- 
isted for  some  veai*s  in  Halifax — 
organized  in  the  first  place  by  clergy- 
men and  others  who  had  found  out  by 
experience  the  evils  of  making  churches 
almsgivers.  This  association  divides 
the  city  into  a  large  number  of  districts, 
to  each  of  which  is  appointed  a  vLsi- 
tor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the 
« ircamstances  of  its  needy  inhabitants. 


Tickets  an*  issued  t^)  each 

who,  nn  receiving  applicti 

has  only  to  send  the  appli 

ticket  to  tlie  visitor  of  his 

investigates  his  case,  am 

it  a  cas(f  of   real    need, 

assistance   required.     A 

is  maintained  in   connec' 

and  the  stone-bi'eaking  e 

ready  noticed  is  carried 

sup(?r vision,    the  city  pui 

stone,  and  the  work  supj 

venient    though    severe  1 

willingness  of  idle  men  to 

A  shrewd,  active  city 

who  will  make  it  his  bus 

aft«'r  the    careless  and  o 

class  of  the  jk)  )r,  is  a  m 

and  almost  indispensable  ( 

societies — unless,  indeed, 

bers  enough  who  are  .willi 

very   excej)tional  amount 

the  work  of  |Kir.sonal  \^it 

then,  amateurs  are   more 

imposed  upon  than  a  nnu 

long  experience   with  na 

ness.      Another  impoi'tan 

relief  associations  is  a  hou 

which    should    not    be   i 

house   of  industry^   afforc 

fortable  asylum  for  the  wc 

and  strays  in  which  every  c 

and  also   a  *  casual  ward 

beds  may  be    always    re^ 

homeless  wanderera  who 

peace  of  paterfamilias  as  i 

a  bleak  Wintry  night, — ai 

which   each   contributor  i 

the  right  of  giving  a  tick 

sion   to  any  wandering  a 

'  the  price  of  a  night's  lod| 

application  is  really  a  case 

worthy  paterfamilias   wil 

satisfaction  of  knowing 

given   the  needed  slielter 


*  Thi.s  Society,  diirint;  the  past 
constantly  ou  an  avenue^'.  92  men  < 
February  and  March.— the  highm 
each  man  bein^f  .'>0  conUf  |>cr  day.  Tt 
ters  also  received  employment.  For 
paid  13018.27,  receiving:  from  the  c 
I  chase  of  broken  stone  almost  exactl 
1  Small  as  the  wa}^ «'  are,  we  are  told  t 
!  respectable  men  are  thas  enabled  to 
I    selves  without  applying  fur  other  %\ 
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Kwture,  he  has  CHjually  the 
L  of  knowing  that  his  order 
exchanged  for  whiskey, 
t  place  of  shelter  is  abso- 
isaary  to  prevent  one  of  the 
)d  kinds  of  almsgiving ;  for 
nan  cannot  turn  a  wanderer 
door  on  a  freezing  night, 
ther  shelter  or  the  means  of 
w  Toronto  is  to  be  congratu- 
siving  set  a  good  example  in 

shelter  for  the  homeless, 
hese  hard  times,  do  some- 
)  to  spend  the  nights  in  a 
the  street,  for  lack  of  money 
the  humblest  lodging, 
n,  the  *  city  of  Churches,' 

established  an  institution 
ms  an  admirable  check  on 
tion  that  often  preys  simul- 
on  a  number  of  charitable 
18.  Its  organization  is  of  the 
-its  aim  being  to  afford  in- 
by  the  registration  of  the 
es  of  the  various  societies 
furnish  their  own  data  for 
on  good ;  the  information  to 
ntial,  and  used  only  for  the 
i  charity.  In  smaller  places 
b  could  be  accomplished  by 
3  means  of  intercommunica- 
een  the  societies  themselves, 
I  be  a  most  important  aid  in 
ibing  and  re]>re8siug  the 
f  an  idle  pauperism  which 
inly  never  work,  while  it  can 
e  public  through  half  a  dozen 

)r  admirable  American  relief 
n  must  here  be  noticed,  as 
a  model  which  any  city  might 
This  is  the  *  Loan  Relief 
3n  *  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward 
fork, — an  association  formed 
urpose  of  relieving  the  needy 
Gin  of  money,  sick-room  com- 
\  medical  attendance,  by  sup- 
edical  attendance  and  medi- 
oitously,  or  at  a  nominal 
d  by  rendering  any  other  aid 
stance  that  may  seem  neces- 
esirabla  Its  loans  are  made, 
t  enquiry,  on  the  principle  of 


requiring  a  third  person   as  security 
for  a  loan,  a  principle  which  seems  to 
work  most  successfully,   as,  last  De- 
cember, its  accounts  showed  only  $1.50 
unpaid.     How  infinitely  better  this  is 
for   the  poor   man  himself   than  the 
system  of   giving  relief,  in  saving  his 
self-respect  and  his  independence,  they 
can  best  testify  who  have  often  watched 
with  pain  the  gradual  but  certain  descent 
into  dependent  pauperism,  of  those  who 
have  once  reconciled  themselves  to  re- 
ceiving direct  charity.  Very  great  good 
has  been  also  accomplished  by  this  asso- 
ciation, at  a  small  expense,  by  their 
system  of  lending  in  cases  of  sickness 
those  comforts  which  are  needed  only 
at  such  times,  and  which  are  utterly 
beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  to  buy. 
Articles  of  this  kind  are  given  as  do- 
nations to  the  Society,  kept  by  them 
at  their  rooms,  and  loaned  out  as  the 
occasion  arisea     It  performs  also  the 
functions  of  a  Dispensary,  a  charity 
which  should  be  attached  to  all  our 
Hospitals  and  Houses  of  Refuge,  since 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that   lives 
are  often  sacrificed  to  the  inability  of 
the  poor  to  procure  needed  medicine 
and  advice  in  the  early  stages  of  dis- 
ease,   not  to  speak  of  the  nourishing  ' 
restoratives  which  are  often  a  cure  in 
themselves.  This  Loan  Society,  through 
its  lady  members,  supplies  nourishing 
delicacies,  fruit,    flowers,  the  matter- 
of-course  comforts  of  the  rich  in  sick- 
ness, but  usually  unattainable  luxuries 
for  the  poor.     Its  loving  care  for  sick 
children  is  one  of  its  special  features, 
and  children,    too,    are   found  by  it 
most  useful  and  appropriate  messen- 
gers to  brighten  the  sickbeds  of  less 
happy    children  by  their  offerings  of 
pictures,  flowers,    and  last  not  least, 
by  bright  talk  and  stories ;  an  exer- 
cise of  mercy  likely  to  bless  quite  as 
much   the  '  ministering   children,'  as 
the  children  ministered  to. 

Apropos  of  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  one  of  the  most  ur- 
gently needed  measures  for  promoting 
this,  and  at  the^ame  time  discouraging 
pauperism,  would  be  the  absolute  pro- 
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hibition  of  the  juvenile  begging'  so 
common  in  our  cities  and  towii«, 
with  a  rijurid  enforcement  of  the  sjtme. 
Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  the 
parents,  or  more  ruinous  to  the  chil- 
dren. Many  wretched  and  lazy  men 
and  women  keep  their  children  from 
going  to  school  and  send  them  out  to 
beg  from  door  to  door  in  order  to  main- 
tain th^rn^  and  su[>ply  the  wherewithal 
to  drink  from  the  proceeds  of  the  piti- 
ful lies  they  are  instructed  to  tell.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  those  who  give 
*  charity'  to  these  unhappy  little  ones 
are  just  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
wretched  parents,  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  one  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  pauperism,  which  is  certain,  unless 
some  external  force  intervene,  to  per- 
petuate itself  in  the  children  thus 
exposed  to  the  worst  influences,  and 
cut  off  from  any  chance  of  improve- 
ment We  might  well  have,  with  our 
free  8chok)l  system,  the  compulsory 
education  enforced  in  Great  Britain 
loitliont  it ;  but  if  we  cannot  yet  go  so 
far  as  this,  it  might  surely  be  comj^e- 
tent  for  civic  authorities  at  least  to 
have  begging  children  airested  as  va- 
grants and  compelled  to  attend  school. 
If  the  children  areunfoi-tunate  enough 
to  have  parents  who  are  bent  ujK)n 
destroying  them,  and  training  them  to 
become  a  second  generation  of  pau- 
pers and  a  curse  to  the  community,  it 
is  surely  time  for  the  community  to 
interfera 

The  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  in  this  paper  are  intended  mere- 
ly as  a  contribution  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  the  writer 
would  gladly  see  fully  and  thought- 
fully discussed,  believing  that  its  sat- 
isfactory solution  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  our  growing  country 
can  receive.  How  to  eradicate  the 
plague-spot  of  pauperism  may  be,  in 
older  countries,  a  question  for  believ- 
ers in  Utopia.  Here,  as  yet,  it  is  not  a 
hopeless  one ;  and  the  concerted  action 
of  benevolent  and  judicious  men  and 
women  might  prevent  its  ever  becom- 
ing 80,  and  avert  from  us  the  some- 


timcs  threatened  ilangerof  i 
If   «ny thing   is  likely    to    j 
sin^h  an  evil,  it  will  be  the 
and  hhort-sightfd  ni^gardlim 
who  will  nc»t  contribute  the 
alile  share  to  our  voluntary  re 
It    were    well    that    such    s 
warned  in  time  that,  if  poor 
established  here,  their  compi 
tributions  would  beprobubh 
as  much  as  the  j)etty  sums  ti 
to  give  under  the  voluntar 
for  all  experience  teaches  tl 
relief  acts  as  a  hotbed  of  p 
There  is  another  danger  t( 
ed.       The    materialistic    at) 
widespread  in  this  age,  is  air 
ing  secret  ravages  on  the  fi 
as  it  is,  of  our  lower  classes, 
epidemics  often    seem,    like 
ones,    to   V>e   *in   the  air.' 
hand  with  it  naturally  goes 
of  Communism,  and  those 
the    best   means  of  judging 
advance    of   both     among 
the  latter  stimulated  by  the 
tiiiued  pressure  of   *  hard  t 
those  who    suffer  from   the 
extent  of  enduring  cold  anc 
see    the    richer    classes     o 
apparently  as  luxurious  in 
pointments,  entei'tainments, 
were  none  among  us  and  a 
di'eading  or  enduring  starvat 
— the  bitter  feelings  natura 
ened  must  give  an  additiona 
to  the  wave  of  intidel  and  C 
tic  feeling  which  has  travell 
own  bordera    But  if  our  pooi 
find  that  those  who  may  still 
wealthy  are  ready  to  abridge  1 
luxuries, — to  cultivate  simp! 
economy  in  order  that  they  i 
abundantly  distribute  to  th( 
ties  of  those  who    are    *  d« 
daily  food  ' — in  the  spirit  of 
*  for  our  sakes  became   pooi 
through  His  poverty  iright 
rich  ' — then   the   present  ge 
pression  may  become   the 
teaching  to  those  who  sorel; 
the  truth  that  Christianity 
living  power  in  the  hearts  of 
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men;  and  the  lesson,  we  may  •on- 
milj  hope,  will  not  be  lost  The 
i  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
ke  U-ath  recently  in  saying  that  in 
istianity  the  antidote  to  Commun- 

must  be  found.  The  Christian 
rity  which  giveSf  out  of  love  for  its 
dy  brother,  must  be  the  preventive 

the  cure  of  the  grasping  greed 
ich  would   tcike^  by  force  or  firaud. 


Common  sense  must  direct  our  charity, 
of  course,  lest  we  do  harm  instead  of 
good,  but  the  cry  which  already  reaches 
us  from  afar  for  the  division  of  the 
inheritance  will  be  best  anticipated  by 
obeying  tlie  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  injunction — *  He  that  hath  two 
coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none.* 


SONNET 


BY  GOWAN  LEA. 


THE  dawn  had  barely  woke  ;  the  moon  afar — 
A  silver  crescent  on  the  lonely  sky — 

Forsaken  was  by  her  vast  company  ; 
But  one  alone  remained — the  morning  star. 
From  out  the  east  arose  a  crimson  glow 

That,  falling  softly  on  the  lake,  awoke 

Not  e*en  the  earliest  singing- bird,  nor  broke 
The  deep  tranquillity  of  Time's  dull  flow. 
Most  solemn  hush  !     '  Is  this  the  death  of  Night  ? ' 

I  said  within  my  heart ;  *'  In  Autumn-time 
The  woods  grow  crimson  weeping  summer's  flight, 

While  earth  droops  wearily  and  sighs  forlorn,* 
With  wand-like  touch,  a  flood  of  light  sublime 

Dissolved  the  spell,  proclaimed — the  birth  of  Morn  ! 
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THE   DITKATION  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  A8SEM1 


BY    ALFRKI)    H.     l»^M»>M). 


THE  (juestion  at  what  pjirticular 
(late  tliepnvsfiit  Legislativci  As- 
sembly of  Ontario  should  he  n't^anlod 
as  having  run  its  course  and  Leased  to 
exist  by  effluxion  of  time,  has  a  his- 
torica.1,  rather  than  a  controversial  in- 
terest. It  was  discussed  maiidv  in  that 
sense  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  less  with  the  view  of 
imputing  blame  or  censure  to  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Executive — 
for  no  motion  was  submitted  to  the 
House,  which  had  met  as  usual  at  the 
season  most  consistent  with  public  con- 
venience - -than  as  a  precautionary 
step,  having  regard  to  the  protection  of 
public  and  private  interests  against  any 
j)ossible  contingencies  arising  from  the 
transaction  of  business  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  four  yeai*s  dui-ing 
which  the  Local  Parliament  has  a  legal 
existence.  The  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature  afforded  of  them- 
selves a  sufficiently  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  confidence  in  its  own  vitality, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  have  removed 
the  matter  beyond  all  occasion  for 
doubt,  if  doubt  on  the  subject  ever 
really  existed.  It  is  not,  however, 
amiss  in  this  very  practical  age,  to  re- 
fresh our  minds  occasionally  with  en- 
quiries of  this  nature,  and  it  is  in  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  suggestion,  cer- 
tainly not  as  one  entitled  to  speak 
with  personal  authority,  that  the  writer 
of  the  following  pages  submits  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  into  the 
practice  or  usage,  and  law  of  parlia- 
ment, as  they  bear  upon  the  points 
under  discussion  : — 

THE    USAGE  OP    PARLIAMENT. 

In  Maima  Charta  the  course  to  be        ,*t«  redeem  the  King's  pm 

.  ,,  Jv  .         ^,       ^  Kings  eldest  son  a  knight;  UMl,  ( 

followed  in  summoning  the  Common    ;    King's  eldest  daughter. 


(^ouncil  of  the  Kingdom 
as  follows  : 

*  And    also    to  have   tl 
'  Council  of  the  Kingdom  ( 

*  to  assess  and  aid,  other? 
'  thi*  three  cases  aforesaid 
'  the    assessing    of    scuta 

*  we  will  cause  to  be 
'  the  Archbishops,   Bisho] 

*  I'arls,  and  great  Barons, 

*  1)V  our  Letters.  And 
'will  cause  to  be  summon 
'  bv  our  Shenffs  and  Baili 

*  who  hold  of  us  in  chief, 
'  day,  that  is  to  say  at  th 

*  forty  days  (>)efore  their 

*  the  least,  and  to  a  certai 

*  in  all  the  lettei*s  of  sumi 
*■  express  the  cause  of  th 

*  and,  the  summons  thui 

*  business  shall  iux)ceed  oi 

*  pointed,  according  to  tl 
'  those  who  shall  be  prew 

*  all  who  had  been  summc 

*  come. ' 

We  have  here  :  (1)  Th 
in  express  language  that 
to  be  summoned  shall  b< 
(2)  A  mple  time  allowed— 
emergency  not  withstand] 
to  reach  the  place  of  meet 
The  submission  to,  or  s 
favour  of  a  rule  or  law, 
rogative.  No  parliamen 
true  and  legal  parliamei 
Great  Charter  if  held  bef< 
ation  of  the  ^  forty  days 
lowed  for  the  notification 
of  the  members,  or,  in 
until  every  one  had  a' fail 
to  attend. 
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ision  of  the  Great  Charter 
rred  to  was  emboilied  in 
3  7  and  8  William  III., 
:ted  that  forty  days  should 
een  the  teste  and  the  re- 
»  writs  of  Bommons  for  the 

a  new '  parliament  But 
le  Act  of  Union  of  Eng- 
i^otland,  6  Anne,  c.  ii.,  the 

of  England  became  the 
of  Great  Britain,  by  reason 
•teness  of  some  of  the  con- 
in  Scotland,  it  was  provided 
ice  of  fifty  days  should  be 
'  the  return  of  the  writs 

the  first  United  Parlia- 
it   became  the  custom  to 

days  at  least  thereafter, 
lion  of  the  Parliament  of 
h  that  of  Great  Britain, 
lear  days  were  allowed  by 
mmons,  fifty-two  days  by 

and  third,  and  fifty-five 
I  fourth.  Means  of  travel 
lunication  having  been 
»roved  and  facilitated,  the 
y  the  15th  Victoria,  c.  23, 
rnd  is  still  fixed  for  Great 
id  Ireland,  at  thirty-five 
Prom  the  earliest  period  of 
Uamentary  Government  to 

day,  the  curtailment  of 
dve  right  of  the  Sovereign 
Parliament — no  matter 
g  the  occasion — in  favour 
it  of  ALL  to  be  repre- 
een tolerated  and  legalized. 
iation  of  Canada  is  based 
I  principle.  By  the  Union 
oada  (3  and  4  Vic.,  c.  35, 

days  were  to  be  allowed 
dae  provided  by  the  Parlia- 
ada.  And,  by  the  1 4th  and 

87  (Canada),  the  time  was 
iargied  in  favour  of  Gasp6, 
imi  and  Saguenay  to  nine- 
may  here  be  remarked  that 
as  no  instance  occurred 
irliament  has  met  before 
1  for  the  constituencies  just 
lave  been  held,  but,  having 
e.jealousy  with  which  the 
onment  of  representation 


between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was 
viewed,  and  the  often  very  evenly- 
balanced  state  of  parties  in  the  old 
Canadian  Assembly,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  legislation  should  have  con- 
templated the  meeting  of  the  House 
with  three  Lower  Canadian  Electoral 
Districts  unrepresented. 

By  the  British  North  America  Act, 
30  and  31  Vic.,  c.  3.,  the  District  of 
Algoma  first  received  representation. 
And,  by  the  32  Vic.  a  21  (Ontario), 
while  forty  days  was  the  period  as- 
signed for  the  return  of  the  writs 
generally,  ninety  days  were  allowed  at 
certain  seasons  for  the  return  for  Al- 
goma. The  clause  relating  to  Algoma 
is  as  follows  : — (*Sec.  18,  sub-sea  4.) 
There  shall  be  forty  days  between 
the  teste  and  the  return  of  every 
writ  of  election  :  Provided  always 
that  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Algoma  there  shall  be  ninety  days 
between  the  teste  and  return  of  any 
writ  of  election  issued  between  the 
fifteenth  day  of  October  and  the 
fifteenth  day  of  March  following  . 
.  .  .  and  that  such  polls  shall  be 
opened  and  held  only  at  the  follow- 
ing places,  ....  and  (in  case 
the  polling  shall  take  place  between 
the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day 
of  November  following),  at  Fort 
William.'  By  the  38  Vic,  c  3,  sec. 
21,  it  was  provided  that  '  no  nomina- 
tion or  poll  should  be  held  in  the 
District  of  Algoma  except  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
September,  or  October.'  By  the  39 
Vic. ,  c.  10,  sea  1 3,  the  provisions  of  the 
Electoral  Law  in  r^ard  to  Algon  a 
were  somewhat  further  modified.  Tl  e 
section  reads  as  follows  : — *  The  nomi- 
'  nation  in  the  Electoral  District  of 

*  Algoma  shall  not  take  place  less  than 

*  fifteen  days  nor  more  than   twenty 

*  days   after    the    proclamation   was 

*  posted  up  ;  and  the  day  for  holding 

*  the  polls  shall  be  the  fourteenth  day 
*next   after   the    day   fixed   for   the 

*  nomination  of   candidates. 

*  The  nomination,  or  polling,  may  be 

*  held  in  any  year  at  some  tiiue  from 
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*  the  twentieth  d:iv  of  Mav  to  thr  ciid 

*  of    November,    ami    b^^twmi    those 

*  (lavs  oiilv." 

The  B|>irit  oi-  iiiU-iiiioii  of  ;ii]  rhi»'e 
Statutes  w,Ms  ♦•vidt'iitly  tht-  sanir- 
iiamely,  that  till  possihlc  ineunsslionM 
be  used  to  senire  the  icpn'sciitation 
of  Algoma  in  the  Lc^ishitivi'  Ass^-ni- 
bly,  eitluT  by  allow  ing  a  ItiiutlieiM-d 
period  to  t'lajist^  b(»tvv«.'eii  tin;  is^ue  ;ind 
return  of  the  writ,  or  by  holdin^^  tli*' 
election  only  at  a  time  of  v<ar  when 
nil  jmrts  of  the  territory  were  acces- 
sible. 

Bv  the  Doniiuion  Elections  A«'t   of 
1S74  (37  Vic,  V.  \K  sec.  2),  it  was,  for 
the   fii-st   time,   ]>rovided,   tliat — with 
certain  excej)tion.s  (s|)t?cially  named)  - 
all    the    elections    in    the    dominion 
should    (at    a   general   electi<^ii)    take; 
place  on  one  and  the  same  day.      The 
exceptions     were     the    several    elec- 
toral   districts    in    the    Provinces    of 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  ;  the 
electoral    districts    of    Muskoka    and 
Algoma,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  ; 
and"  tlie  electoral  flistricts  of  Gasj>e, 
and  Chicontimi  and  Saguenay,  in  the 
Province  of  (Quebec.      i>y  section  14, 
it  was   enacted   that,   within   twenty 
days  after  the  reception  of  the  writ  in 
theelectonil  distiiets  in  British  Colum- 
bia,  and  in  the  electond  districts  of 
Muskoka   and    Algoma,    in    Ontario, 
and   Gaspe,  and    Chicoutinii   and  Sa- 
guenay, in  Quel)ec,  and  within  eiglit 
days  in  the  other  electoral  districts  of 
the  Dominion,  the  Beturning  Oliicer 
shall  issue  his  proclamation,  itc.     The 
nomination  in  anv    of   the  afor(?said 
electoral    districts,  exce[)ting  Chicou 
iimi  and   Saguenay,    is  not    to    take 
j»lace  less  than  fifteen  days,  nor  more 
than  tliirty  days  after  the  proclania- 
tion  has  been  jwsted  up.     In  Cliicou- 
timi  and  Saguenay,  the  time  allowed 
is  to  be  not  less  than  eight  nor  more 
than  fifteen   days,  the   same  space  of 
time  being  allowed   for  the  ap}3oint- 
ment  of  the  j>olHng.     In  other  elec- 
toml  districts  *  at  least  eight  days  *  is 
to  be  allowed  for  notice  of  the  nomi- 
nations, and  the  iK)lling  is  to  be  seven 


(hivs  thereafter.  Tlie  object  in  this 
leL'"islMti(»n  was  eienrly  t\u^  >;iiiu*  uh  ii; 
that  nf  the  Pr»i\iiire  of  ( hitaho— 
na!iicl\,  to  seiure  the  represeiitJition 
of  \i.L  in  the  Pailiamcnt  to  bceletteil. 
And  in  all  these  arrangenieiits  we  s^ 
just  the  same  abridgment  of  tlur  Pif- 
rogative  that  was  implied  in  thefony 
ilays'  notice  seen i-ed  by  Magna  Cliarta. 

PAKLI.XMKNTAHY     rRK('Kl)KNT\ 

Hn  the  V»th  dav  of  Februar^^  182U. 
Mr.  James  Monk,  then  acting  a.s  Ad- 
minisirator  of  the  Oovemnieut  of 
Ijower  Canada,  dissolvtwl  the  Lepsla- 
tiHv  of  that  Province,  an<l,  by  the 
Siime  proclamation,  directed  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  Legislative  Assembly. 
I'he  ))roclamation  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*And  we  do,  hereby,  further  de- 
'  clare,   that  we  liave  tliis  day  given 

*  oixlers  for   issuing  our  writs  in  due 

*  form   for   calling  a  new  ProviDcial 
'  Parliament   in    our    said   Proviucei 

*  which  writs  are  to  bear  iet^'e  onTue*- 

*  day  the  22nd  dav  of  Februan*  inst. 

*  and  to  be  returnable  on  Mondiiy  the 

*  eleventh  day  of  April  next,  for<veiT 

*  place  except  the  C'ounty  of  (rasj>e, 

*  and  for  the  CJounty  of  (Jas])^  on 
'  Thursday  the  fii-st  day  of  June  next. 
Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  ap- 
pointment as  to  Gasp^,  the  Houses 
w^ere  called  together  on  the  11th  of 
April.  Whereupon,  on  the  niotionof 
Mr.  Blanchet,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Bu- 
reau,  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Crown  was  or- 
dered  to  apjMMr  and  lay  before  the 
House  copies  of  the  pi-oclamation,  the 
writ  for  Gasj^e,  and  returns  to  the 
several  writs  received.  By  this  means 
the  Assembly  was  otHcially  seized  of 
the  fact,  that  the  return  for  Gaspc  had 
not  been  i*eceived,  but  that  the  date 
for  its  return  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  calling  together  of  the  Hooif 
at  the  earlier  day  above-mentioned. 
Having  gone  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  consider  whether  the  floo* 
was  competent  to  proceed  coitftito- 
tionally  to  the  despatch  of  busing 
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cuments   relating   to  the 
ing  been  referred  to  the 

the  Committee  reported 
ing  resolutions  ; — *  lie- 
lat  it  is  the  opinion  of 
dttee,  that,  according  to 
lation  of  His  Honour,  the 
ind  Administrator  of  the 
t  of  this  Province,  bear- 
le  ninth  day  ef  February 
presentation  of  this  Pro- 
)t  as  yet  complete,  inas- 
le  day  fixed  by  the  said 
m  as  the  return  day  of  the  i 
action  for  the  County  of 
)t  yet  arrived.  Kesolved^  ■ 
the  opinion  of  this  Com- 

the  writ  of  election  for 

of  Gasp^  being  dated  the 
ibruary  last,  and  retum- 
e   11th  of  the  month  of 

is  contrary  to  the  said 
»n.  and  to  the  Provincial 
^2nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
by  Greorge  III.,  chapter 
ved.   That  it  is  the  opin- 

Committee  that,  accord- 
enactments  of  the  Act  of   ! 
lent  of  Great  Britain,  of 
ar  of  His  Majesty  George 
jr  31,  intituled  "An  Act 
ertain    parts  of    an  Act   ; 
be  14th  year  of  His  Ma-   | 
1,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for 
re  effectual  provision  for 
iment   of    the    Province 
in  North  America,*  and   i 
irther    provision  for    the 
t  of  the  said  Province," 
is  incompetent  and  can-   < 
1  to  the  despatch  of  busi-   | 

several  resolutions  were   I 
ly  and  concurred  in.  They 


ides  M  follows:— 'Wher. as,  from 
ocal  situation  of  OaspA,  it  ha<«  been 
ionoe  that  the  fifty  dars  prescribed 
turns  aforeasaid  are  insufBcient  for 
It  enacted  ....  that  it  shall 
J  for  the  Governor  to  extend  the 
ny  writ  for  a  member  to  serve  in 
rlianient  for  the  County  of  Gaspift 
made  returnable  to  a  number  not 
ffDRin  days  from  the  day  on  which 
tion  for  the  aforesaid  County  of 
ter  be  dated,  any  law  to  the  con- 
dingr.' 


were  then  unanimously  adopted.  The 
House  next  proceeded  to  nominate  a 
Committee  to  wait  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator and  request  him  to  appoint  a 
.  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution&  But  further  proceedings  in 
the  matter  were  suddenly  an*ested  by 
the  news  arriving  of  the  death  of  the 
King,  which  had  the  effect  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Parliament 

The  Lower  Canada  Legislature  did 
not,  it  will  be  observed,  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed merely  because  the  representa- 
tive from  Grasp^  was  not  in  his  place, 
but  because  the  Executive  in  conven- 
ing Parliament  for  the  despatch  of 
business  had  violated  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  issued  under  a  law 
which  ensured  to  Gasp^  a  longer  and 
necessary  interval  wherein  to  hold  the 
election.  The  case  is  precisely  anala- 
gous  to  that  of  Algoma  under  the  On- 
tario Act,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
writs  generally,  for  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1876,  were  made  returnable 
by  proclamation  on  the  2nd  February, 
and  the  writ  for  Algoma  on  the  14th 
August,  while  the  nominations  and 
pollings  were  respectively  held  on 
the  11th  and  18  th  of  January  in  the 
other  electoral  district&  That  so  long 
a  time  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  Al- 
goma after  the  20th  May  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that,  the  Legisla- 
ture having  held  its  annual  session  in 
November  and  December,  1874,  no 
necessity  for  haste  presented  itself. 
Had  the  Ontario  Legislature  been 
called  for  the  despatch  of  business 
prior  to  the  14th  August,  a  protest 
similar  in  terms  to  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly 
would  doubtless  have  followed. 

The  action  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Lower  Canada  was  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  at  least  one  eminent 
authority.  In  the  year  1744  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Benning  Wentworth,  acting  upon  his 
interpretation  of  the  jwwers  vested 
in  him  by  virtue  of  his  commission, 
and  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  office,  undertook  to  issue  writ9 
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for  the  eltMHion  of  tivf  now  inrinlxTh 
to  tln^  ('okmial  AssomJtly,  irpn*- 
senting  as  many  towns  or  tlistricts 
that  had  not  |^n•viou^^lv  jmiIovoiI  the 
light  of  n'prosrntation,  altlimi^h  fi»n- 
tributing  to  the  jnililii-  revcinu'. 
Whereupon  tlie  Assenil»l\,  »'on>ti- 
tuttMl  of  the  oM  nienil»<'i's,  or  repn*- 
sentatives  of  districts  ]ti*«*viously  rhM-t- 
ing  inenih<M's,  l>ef(^re  even  j»i'<^»ceeding 
to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  refusal  to 
admit  the  new  nuMnhei>i,  aiid,  liaving 
excliuh'd  them,  th<n  went  mi  witli  the 
])iiblio  business.  T}ie  ( if>vernor  referi'ed 
to  London  for  ins(ructions,  and  a 
statement  of  tlie  ease  was  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  (Jeneral 
for  the  time  beiuLT.  Tlie  Attorney- 
(leneral  was  Sir  I)udh.^v  (afterwards 
Chief  Justice)  Ivvdei*,  and  the  Solici- 
tor-Genei-al,  was  Sir  William  MuiTay, 
afterwards  the  great  Lonl  Mansfield. 
These  distiuijuished  lawyers  held,  and 
advised  the  Crown,  tliat  the;  action  of 
the  (u)vernor  was  h'gal  and  consistent 
with  tlie  relations  of  the  Colony  to 
Imperial  autliority.  I^ut,  and  tliis  is 
the  point  bearing  on  <jur  j»resent  dis- 
cussion, thev  also  submitted  : — '  It 
might  he  advisable  for  His  Majesty  to 
send  positive  instructitjns  to  the  (lov- 
ernor  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  and 
when  aiiotlier  is  called,  to  send  writs 
to  the  said  towns  (the  new  districts) 
to  elect  representatives,  and  support 
the  riglitof  such  representatives  wlien 
chosen.'  The  case  is  rejKjrted  in 
'  Chalmers  Colonial  Opinions,'  p.  271 
t:.t  seq.  That  the  Assembly  in  this 
instance  was  allowed  to  continue  in 
session  at  all  was  clearly  due  to  the 
impossibility,  having  regard  to  time 
and  distance,  of  prompt  action,  under 
the  necessary  advice,  being  tjiken  by 
the  Governor. 

An  episode  in  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  Ontario,  while  not  affording 
any  positive  precedent,  still  gives  an 
indication  lx)th  in  its  incidences  and 
the  legislation  that  grew  out  of  it,  of 
the  can?  taken  by  Parliament  to  ensure 
a  complete  representation.     After  the 


(hitario  general  electi(.»n  of  l>71.:i;. 
tin-  wiits  ha«l  been  returned  i«»n^'l-o- 
fon*  the  new  House  a,<«seniV«leil  for  thr 
transa«'tion  of  business.  In  the  m»'an- 
time  se\-eral  seats  had  b« 'cc mi e  vacant: 
on*'  bv  r<'MSon  of  a  double  return,  one 
by  reason  of  the  resignation  of  a  inem- 
ber-eleot,  and  six  from  ele^*tions haviL;; 
been  declared  void  by  the  judges  whose 
interventi(.n  had  been  invoked  for  the 
tirst  time  f(.r  tlie  trial  of  eleet ion  pe- 
titions in  this  Province.  On  the  tirst 
paragraj»h  <>f  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Sjjeech  from  the  111  rone  \mK 
put  from  the  Chair,  an  amendment 
was  moved  expressing  censure  oftLe 
(Jovernm(»nt  of  Mr.  J.  SamltieM 
Macdonald.  1  his  gjive  rise  to  a 
]>rotracte<l  debate,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  move<l,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Go\  eminent,  by 
Mr.  McCall,  member  for  South  Nor- 
folk, seconded  bv  Mr.  Graham,  mem- 
her  for  West  Hastings,  as  follows  :— 
*  That,  imismuch  as  one-tenth  of  the 

*  constituencies  of  this  Province  remain 

*  at   this   time  unrepresented  in  this 

*  House,  by  reason  of  six  of  the  mem- 
^  bers  elected  at  the  last  election  havinj: 
'  had  their  seats  declared  void,  and  a 
'  s(;venth  having  become  vacant  hy  re*' 
'  son  of  a  double  return,  and  an  eighth 
*•  by    reason  of   the    resignation  of  a 

*  member  elected  thereto,  it  is  inexp'- 

*  dient  further  to  consider  the  question 

*  involved  in  the  amendment  until  the 

*  said  constituencies  are  duly  rei»reseu- 

*  ted  on  the  floor  of  this  House' 

The  House  refused  to  accept  ^^ 
amendment,  not  so  much  because  it* 
proposition  was  on  the  face  of  it  iiDr€*- 
sonable — seeing  that  it  was  by  its  o^ 
defective  legislation  some  of  the  seM* 
were  then  vacant  pending  the  issue  ot 
new  writs — as.because  an  adjoummept 
was  evidently  suggested  as  the  drrn^^^ 
resort  of  a  Minister  who  had  alre*"^ 
admitted  the  competence  of  the  A^ 
sembly  by  inviting  it  to  express  con- 
fidence in  him  by  voting  the  Addrtf^ 
while,  at  the  same  time^  di^^^' 
ing  its  right  to  condemn.     Mr  8*^ 
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xionald  however  refused  to 
post  in  face  of  a  succession  of 
3te8,  until  ultimately  defeated 
rity  equal  to  a  majority  of  the 
)U8a  And,  immediately  after 
iovemmenthad  been  installed 
rnd  had  met  the  L^slature, 
was  passed  whereby  power 
1  to  the  Speaker,  or  if  there 
a  Speaker,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 

0  issue  his  writ  to  the  Clerk 
■own  in  Chancery  for  a  new 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
»'s  report  of  an  election  having 
aredvoid.  (35  Vic.  c.  2,  s.  4.) 
e  provision   is  made  in  the 

1  Controverted  Elections  Act, 
Vic.  c.  10,  sec.  36).  More- 
jealous  is  Parliament  of  the 
constituencies  to  be  repre- 
lat  it  even  prefers  to  allow  a 
charged  with  corrupt  prac- 
it  and  vote  rather  than,  by 
[g  a  trial,  at  which  his  attend- 
ecessary,  to  proceed  during 
in,  to  take  him  away  from  his 
(38  Vic.  c.  10,  &  1,  Domi- 
/utes ;  Consolidated  Statutes, 
c.  11,  a  48.) 

RELATING  TO  THE  HOLDIXO 
JRATION  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
ILY    OF   ONTARIO. 

,  undoubtedly,  the  preroga- 
er  is  vested  in  the  Lieut - 
*  of  calling  together,  of  pro- 
knd  of  dissolving  the  Legiala- 

power  is  subject — as  in  fact 

the  Sovereign — to  statutory 
IS.  By  the  65th  section  of 
h  North  America  Act  (30  and 
a    3)  it  is   enacted: — *A11 

authorities,  and  functions, 
inder  any  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
Great  Britain,  .  .  .  or  of  the 
ure  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower 

or  Canada,  were  or  are  be- 
lt the  Union,  vested  in  or  ex- 
5  by  the  respective  Governors 
itenant-Gk)vemors  of  those 
es,  .  .  .  .  shall,  so  far  as  the 


'  same  are  capable  of  being  exercised 

*  after  the  Union  in  relation  to  the 

*  Government  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 

*  respectively,  be  vested  in  and  shall  or 

*  may  be  exercised,  by  the  Lieutenant- 

*  Grovemor  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  re- 

*  spectively,    .  .    subject  nevertheless 

*  (exc^pt  with  respect  to  such  as  exist 

*  under  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Gi'eat 
'  Britain),  to  be  abolished  or  altered 

*  by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  On- 

*  tario  and  Quebec.'  By  the  92nd 
section  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  may  exclusively  make 
laws  in  relation  to  certain  subjects,  and 
the  fii*st  recited  is  :  *  The  amendment, 

*  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding 

*  anything  in  this  Act,  of  the  Consti- 

*  tution  of  the  Province,  except  as  re^ 

*  gards  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 

*  emor.'  Bead  in  connection  with  the- 
65th  section  the  term  *  office^  must, 
it  is  submitted,  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing the  ofl&ce  or  appointment  per  se^ 
with  which,  as  it  is  conferred  by  Do- 
minion authority,  the  Provincial  Leg- 
islatures cannot  interfera  It  cannot 
mean  the  *  powers,  authorities  and 
functions '  incidental  to  the  office,  be- 
cause they  can,  as  the  65th  section  ex- 
pressly provides,  be  *  abolished  or  al- 
tered '  by  the  Legislatures  at  pleasure. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
notice,  as  possessing  a  certain  signifi- 
cance, the  different  language  employed 
in  the  British  North  America  Act  in 
regard  to  the  summoning  of  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  present  Provinces  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governors,  from  that 
of  the  Act  of  Union  (3  and  4  Vic.  c. 
35)  in  defining  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada.  It  mav  be  conven- 
ient  to  place  the  respective  enactments 
in  parallel  columns  : 


Union  Act. 

3  &  4  Vio.  c  36,  t.  30. 

'Aud,  be  it  enacted. 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canada,  for  the 
time  beingr,  tf>  fix  nuch 
place  or  places  within  any 


B.  N.  A.  Act. 

30  &  31  Vic.  c.  3,  a.  82. 

'  The  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, shall,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Queen's  name 
by  instrument  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Province, . 
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|>art   «»f    the   Pro\iiKt'  <»f  smunK'U  an-l  <:ill  t-•;;^•tll^.■r 

4'aiiJula    iiml    Mich    tiiiu-N  the  Lei:i^l;»n\i    A  suii'ih 

tur  holiiiiiif  the  first  uiiti  "i  tin;  l'r'>\  im.-e  ' 

«'\ery  other  sefsioti  ot  th«- 

Lejriitlativi;   (.'ouikjI     ;iii(1 

Asbernbiy  uf  the  s:ii<l  l*ri> 

viiK-e  :»>  hj  nv.w  Oiiuk  th, 

Mich  tuiirH  am',  places   to 

beafter\v;u"d-.i-!i.»^Mire(i  uutl 

\arie«l,    :is    the   ("J.-vennT 

ii.ay  judjje  advivihle  ami 

nn'>l  ei»tis»i>tent  with  ::tii- 

cral  CMMvenience  ami  th*- 

puhlic  uellare.  SiiMiij^  «ul 

iicient  miticciiiereof  ;  ;in<l 

aUo  to  |»ruri»;rue  the  -ai«l 

Lo);i^Iati\e    r«ium:il    uikI 

Ah.-Jeuil)lv    from    tinu-    to 

time  atitl  (li^Kv>he  the  »ame 

X)\  i)riK.'lainau<»n  or  oih  r- 

wiso   whenever     he   ^hiiU 

deem  it  ex|K;OieiU.' 


It  mav  be  infenetl  lliat  the fi-auiers 
of  the  later  Act,  wliioh  conferred  on 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quel)ec 
a  power  to  inak«*  changers  and  constitu- 
tional aiuendnients,  which  function  did 
not  a})pertain  to  the  Legishiture  of 
Canada,  intended  to  invest  the  Lieut.- 
Govornors  of  ( )ntario  and  (Quebec  with 
no  greater  prerogative  powers  tlian 
were  essential  to  the  free  working  of 
tlie  constitution  as  it  might  from  time 
to  time  be  altered  or  amended,  and 
contemplated  such  legislation,  as,  in 
re8pe<;t  of  the  summoning  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  make  their  duties  purely 
ministerial.  IJence  ])robably  th(?  con- 
trast between  the  Act  of  l^Sfu  and  the 
Act  of  1S41,  in  this  ])articular. 

The  Dritish  North  Americti  Act 
further  provides  :  (Sec.  8.3.) 

*  Every  Legislative  Assembly  of  On- 

*  tario  and  e'very  Legislative  Assembly 
'  of  Quebec,    shall    continue  for  four 

*  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of 

*  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same  (sub- 
*ject,    nevertheless,    to    either    being 

*  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Lieutenant- 

*  Governor  of  the  Province),  and  no 

*  longer.'  And,  by  the  86th  section,  it 
is  provided: — *Thei*e  shall  be  a  session 

*  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and  of 

*  that  of  Quebec,  once  at  least  in  every 

*  year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not 
^  intervene  between  the  last  sitting  of 
'  the  Legislature  in  each  Province  in 

*  one  session,  and  its  first  sitting  in  the 
*next  session.* 

No  change  has  been  made  by  the 


Leirisliitun-  of  Ontario  in  its  cnnstiiu 
linn  in  ihe  fnreifoiiig  n»sp«'ots.  In 
rt'LTJird  to  oni*  constituency,  Algoiim, 
it  is,  JUS  Wi*  havt^  alrea<iy  seen,  pro- 
vided ,:*.'.t  Vi,-.  ,..  It.),  sec'  l:i)  that  the 
t'lertioii  for  the  Local  Leirislature 
shall  be  hel<l  In-tween  *  th(?  twentioth 
dav  of  Mav  and  the  en<I  of  Nnvenit-er," 
wliih'  in  the  Domiiiion  Act  (ii7  Vic. 
1".  '.',  sec.  14)  the  j>eculiar  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  district  of  Algoiii:iare 
ni<*t  bv  an  enlargement  of  tiie  time 
alluw<'d  for  tiie  issue  of  the  pnx'lauia- 
tion  by  the  IJeturnin^r  Otiicei  and  the 
holding  of  the  election.  Both  Sututes 
clearly  contemplate  the  same  object, 
although  the  Provincial  Act  gives  a 
gi*eater  latitude  to  its  provisions,  thau 
does  that  of  the  Dominion.  There  are 
special  reasons  for  this,  and  in  these 
will  be  found  a  cogent  argument  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  Algooia  to  be 
represented,  even  at  some  apparent 
occasional  inconveniencti  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  Province. 

SPECIAL    TLALMS    OF    ALGOMA. 

(1)  In  area,  Algoma  probably  em- 
braces  jjths  of  the  whole  of  Ontario. 
(2)  Its  interests  are  mainly  loeal,  and 
the  objects  consequently  of  Provincial 
legislation.      (3)  Its  lands    are,  to  a 
large  extent,  unpatented,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  in  Ontario.    (^) 
Its    principal  soui-ces  of   wealth  are 
its  minerals,  timber,  and  fur-bearing 
animals — all    matters   of    Provincial 
,    legislation.     (5)  It  is  so  spai-sely  ]>eo- 
pled,  that  its  local  impi-ovements  and 
I    much  that,  in  older  sections,  may  be 
effected  by  local  municipd  authority 
must,  for  some  time  to  come,  devolve 
upon   the   Provincial  Executive  and 
I    Legislature.     (6)  It  is  toalai-geex- 
I    tent   geographically    isolated    during 
i    the  winter  months,  and  the  progress 
of  an  election  at  that  period,  o^^ 
partly  to  climate  but  much  more  to 
the  absence  of  internal   communic*- 
tions,  is  attended  with  much  diflic»ilv 
and  some  personal  danger.     Mr.  Bor- 
ron,  the  Dominion  member  from  1^' 
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\j  lost  his  life  during  his 
74,  owing  to  the  season 

election  was  held.  (7) 
ribates  a  very  consider- 

the  Provincial  revenue, 
»ver,  the  subject  of  special 
e  shape  of  a  Land  Tax  on 
is   not  included   in  any   • 


observed  then,  (1)  that, 
interests    and   circum- 
3st  of  the  older  electoral 
lentical,  those  of  Algoma 
ingular  and  such   as  to 
ns  to  exceptional  consi- 
)  That  the  case  of  Gasp^ 
ij  sense  so  strong  as  is 
a ;  and  (3)  that,  not  only 
il  legislation  as  respects 
)f  elections,   but   by  an 
uffrage,   has  the  import- 
jma    being  duly  repre- 
icognized.  In  the  British 
ca  Act  (sec.   84),  it  is 
t  until  the   Legislature 
all  otherwise   enact,  in 
arsons  qualified  to  vote 
meral    law   of    Canada, 
ouseholder  in    Algoma, 
^ars  of  age,  shall  enjoy 
The   Legislature    of 
:h   has   surrounded   the 
le  franchise  with  great 
md   established  a  most 
aery  for  the  prepai-ation 
it  of  the  Voters'  Lists, 
tdopts   the  principle   of 
;he  British  North  Ame- 
►ve  quoted,   and  allows 
srson  to  vote  who  is  the 
estate  to  the  value  of 
mbject   to   six  months' 
hough  the  name  of  the 
b  be  on  any  assessment 
then  have  been  intended 
tive  Assembly  of  Onta- 
3  been  complete  without 
r  an  electoral  district  so 
ided  for,  or  that,  under 
mces,    Algoma    should 
ranchised. 

•emembered  we  are  deal- 
al  Legislature  with  very 


important  functions  and  granted  by  its- 
charter  extraordinary  powers  over  its. 
own   area  of  government,    including 
even  the  right  to  change  its  own  con- 
stitution. The  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment  is  conceded  all  but  absolutely. 
Such  a  body  has  a  right  to  regard, 
and  is  certain  to  regard,  ordinary  pub- 
lic convenience  as  paramount  to  merely 
theoretical  questions  of  prerogative. 
It  was   far  more    likely   to   ask   it- 
self what  was  the  most  suitable  time 
for  an  election  to  be  held  in  Algoma 
than  to  take  account  of  possible  or  im- 
possible constitutional  exigencies.  And 
even  if  a  Statute  worked  inconvenience,, 
although  that  may  afford  an  argument 
for  its  repeal  or  amendment,  it  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  uUra  vires  or  avoid 
its    consequences.     Supposing,    how- 
ever, the  whole  election  law  were  ultra 
vires — what  then  I     Why  the  duty  of 
the  Lieutenant- Gk)vemor  would  obvi> 
ously  be  to  do  without  the  Statute  and 
by  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  what 
he  has  now  done  under  the  Statute, 
and  to  summon  Parliament  at  such 
time   as    would  meet   public   conve- 
nience   everywhere.       His    writ    or 
proclamation    was   good,   law  or  no 
law.       It  could  only  be   questioned, 
if  issued  contrary  to   law.     But  the 
law  relating  to   Algoma  has,  so  far, 
been  attended  with  no  inconvenience, 
and  the  Legislature  had  before  its  eyes 
a  state  of  things  that  forbade  the  pre- 
sumption that  it   would  be  attended 
with  inconvenience.    When  the  ninetv 
days'  provision  of  the  Act  of  1868-9 
was  changed  to  one  which  limited  the 
period  for  holding  the  election  to  the 
time  between  the  20th  May  and  the 
end  of  November,  the  Provincial  Le- 
gislature  had    been  constituted  nine 
years  and  had  witnessed  three  general 
elections,  all  arising  out  of  the  regular 
operation   of   the  constitution.      The 
first  election  after  Confederation  was 
heralded  by  a   proclamation   bearing 
date  August  7,  1867.     The  writs  were 
returnable  on    the   24th  September 
following.  The  House  met  on  the  27th 
December  and  sat^  with  a  short  ad- 
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journment — from  the  Istto  8tli  Janu- 
ary -to  March  ith,  1808.  The  Legis- 
lature elected  in  1807,  having  run  its 
■  coui'se  of  four  annual  sessions,  was  dis- 
solved by  a  proclamation  dated  Febru- 
ary 2oth,  1871.  The  writs,  generally, 
for  the  new  election  wen^  made  return- 
able on  the  7th  April  except  the  writ 
for  Algoma,  which  was  made  return- 
able on  the  27th  Mav.  The  House 
met  for  business  on  the  7th  December, 

1871,  and — with  an  adjournment  con- 
sequent on  a  change  of  Administra- 
tion from  22nd  December,  1871,  to 
18th  January,  1872     sat  till  March  2, 

1872.  The  second  Parliament  of  On- 
tario was  dissolved  by  proclamation 
issued  on  the  23rd  Deceml>er,  1874. 
The  writs  for  the  elections  generally 
■were  returnable  on  the  2nd  of  Febru 
ary,  and  that  for  Algoma  was  return- 
.able  on  the  14th  August,  1875.     The 

House  met  for  business  on  the  24th 
November,  1875,  and  siit  till  Febru- 
ary 10,  1876.  So  that,  the  experience 
already  had,  and  the  knowledge  pre- 
sent to  every  member  of  the  House, 
that  the  Legislature  must,  ordinarily 
to  suit  public  convenience,  meet,  as  it 
had  hitherto  met,  in  the  Fall  or  win- 
ter, made  the  arrangement  as  respects 
Algoma,  a  perfectly  natunil  and  rea- 
sonable one. 

*  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  On- 

*  tario,'  says  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  section 
70,  *  shall   be   composed  of  cightytivo 

*  members,  to  be  elected  to  represent 

*  the  eighty-two  electoral  districts  set 

*  forth  in  the  first  schedule  of  this  Act.' 
So  stood  the  law  until  1874,  and  in 
the  Representation  Act  of  that  year 
(38  Vic.  sec.    1,  Ont.),  it  is  enacted  : 

*  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be 
composed  of  eighty-eight  members ; 
and  the  Province  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  con- 
tinue to  be  divided  into  the  several 
electoral  districts  establislied  by  "The 
British  North  America  Act,"  each  re- 
presented, as  it  now  is,  except  where 
altered  by  this  Act' 

Without  Algoma  the  House  could 


]la^'e  been  com{K)sed  neither  of 
two  niemb<»i*s  under  the  form 
of  <*ighty -eight  meml>er8  und 
latter  statute,  but  only  of  eig 
or  eighty-seven. 

We  are,  consequently,  lx)un( 
sume  that  there  was  no  intent 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  < 
chis(i  Algoma  by  any  enactme; 
would  make  it  possible  to  hav 
fectual  meeting  of  the  House,  ] 
an  election  in  due  course  of  \ 
sentative  from  that  district 

THK    OBJECTIONS    RAISED    TO   Tl 
SENT      LEGISLATIVE       ASSEMB 
ONTARIO      CONTINUING      IN 
AFTER    THE    2nD    FEBRUARY, 

The  constitution  having  p 
that  the  Legislative  Assembl 
continue  for  four  years  from  1 
of  the  return  of  the  writs  for  c 
the  same  (unless  sooner  dissolv* 
no  loiujary  it  has  been  argued  tl 
ing  that  the  writs,  excepting  t 
for  Algoma,  calling  the  As 
were  made  returnable  on  the  2 
ruary,  1 S7 5,  the  four  years' lin 
have  ex]>ired  on  the  2nd  Fe 
1879.  To  this  it  is  very  fon 
plied,  *  The  return  of  the  writ 
the  return  of  all  the  writs ; 
some  but  of  the  whole,  not  of 
seven  but  of  eighty-eight'  The '. 
ture  having  provided  that  the 
for  Algoma  shall  not  be  held  e 
a  ])eriod  subsequent  to  the  se 
February — namely,  between  t 
May  and  the  end  of  Novemb 
the  writ  for  Algoma  being,  in 
ance  with  this  provision,  made 
able  on  the  1 4th  August,  the  '. 
tive  Assembly  could  not  be  cod 
constituted  until  that  date  ( 
14th),  and,  consequently,  tb 
years'  term  would  not  expire  u 
14th  August,  1879. 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  ooi 
that  every  member  must  be 
place  to  give  validity  to  ParliAii 
proceedings.  But  the  law,  as  y 
already  seen,  is  caroful  that  wl 
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m  calls  together  the  Council 
ition,  from  no  enfranchised 
I  the  nation  shall  the  oppor- 
:  being  represented  be  with- 
t,  by  accident  or  negligence, 
isentative  is  absent,  then  his 
'hcj  must  take  the  risk  of  any 
injury  to  its  own  or  common 
In  the  language  of  the 
barter,  already  quoted,  *  The 
s  shall  proceed  on  the  day  ap- 

according  to  the  counsel  of 
resent,  although  all  who  had 
mmoned  have  not  coma' 

recent  debate  in  the  Legis- 
ssembly,  Mr.  Meredith,  the 
f  the  Opposition,  cited  in- 
ot  the  Parliament  of  Great 
►r  Ciinada  meeting  while  cer- 
bituencies  were  unrepresented, 
.ed  the  Knaresbro'  case  in 
e  Carmarthen  case,  in  1831, 
rreat  Britain  ;  and  the  Kent 
$41,and  the  Kamouraska  case 
-8,  both  in  Canada.  But 
>f  these  is  in  the  legist  applic- 

precedent  in  relation  to  the 
liBcussion.  It  is  alleged  that 
fut  has  virtually  caused  the 
iisement  of  Algoma  in  certain 
inces.  In  every  one  of  the 
B  mentioned  there  had  merely 
kilure  to  carry  out  the  law,  a 
igainst  which  no  Legislature 
lutely  provide.  At  Knares- 
-election  was  required,  owing 
ting  member  having  accef>ted 
em  Hundreda  A  riot  took 
dch  prevented  the  Returning 
om  obeying  the  writ,  and  a  re- 
made by  him  accordingly.  At 
len,  in  1831,  there  was  also  a 
ng  out  of  the  Reform  Bill  ex- 
The  Sheriffs  consequently 
hold  the  election,  and  were 

by  the  House  of  Commons 
ig  to  do  their  duty.  At  the 
'anada)  election,  in  1841,  the 
ig  Officer  refused  to  return 
ber  who  had  the  largest  num- 
otes.  This  was  reported  to 
se  (the  first  Legislative  As- 
>f  Canada  after  the    Union) 


on  the  15th  June,  its  day  of  meeting, 
and,  two  days  later,  the  excluded 
member  took  his  seat,  the  return  hav- 
ing been,  by  order  of  the  House, 
amended  in  his  favour.  The  election 
for  Kamouraska,  in  1867,  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  disturbance.  A  special 
return  to  that  effect  was  made.  The 
House  of  Commons  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  and  that  body  reported 
the  facts,  and  declared  the  Returning 
Officer  unfit  to  perform  his  duties.  So 
that  none  of  these  cases  bear  at  all 
upon  the  point  at  issue. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  as  prima 
facie  evidence,  at  all  events,  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario  having  re- 
garded the  present  Legislature  as 
complete  on  the  2nd  February,  1875, 
that  they  had  advised  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation  summoning  the  new 
Assembly  to  meet  on  that  day,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  they  had  thus  given 
life  to  the  Legislature,  and  so  had 
put  themselves  '  out  of  court'  No 
proclamation,  however,  can  change 
the  law,  or  be  valid  unless  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  law.  No  illegality 
or  error  of  the  Executive,  or  officer  of 
the  Executive,  can  be  set  up  as  a  plea 
for  over-riding  a  Statuta  But  an  ex- 
amination of  this  ))articular  proclama- 
tion, and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  issued,  as  well  as  of  the 
practice  in  regard  to  such  proclama 
tions  in  the  past,  will  show  that  the 
argument  founded  upon  its  issue  is 
worthless.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
the  proclamation  fixing  the  2nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1875,  as  the  day  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  wa«  a  mere  compliance 
with  custom  or  usage,  and  was  never 
intended  to  bring  those  of  the  mem- 
bers-elect, of  whose  elections  returns 
had  been  made,  to  Toronto.  The  pre- 
vious Legislative  Assembly  had  voted 
the  supplies  for  1875,  and  no  emer- 
gency called  for  the  summoning  of  its 
successor,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  not  meet  until  November,  1875. 
So  that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose 
that,  by  issuing  the  proclamation  in 
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(juestioii,  Jiuy  meeting  of  tlie   Ifouso 
was  inUnided.      But,  in  the  next  i>l.'iOr, 
the  proclaniation  boars  on  its  faco  the 
proof   that   it    was    a   merely    formal 
.document.        TA'cn   the    wonls    which 
occur  in  some  su])se«pu".ntly  issued,  but 
equally   inopenitivt' -•  therein    do  as 
may  seem  necessary,'  and  tlie   injunc- 
tion,  *  Herein  fail  not'--ar«'  (miitted. 
It  is  a  bald,  meagre  notitication  only. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  *  the  despatch  of  business'  was 
contemplated.     The  subsequent   pro- 
clamations    proroguing     the     House 
from    the    2nd    of    February  to    the 
15th    of    March,    from    the    ir)th  of 
March  to  the  24th  of  April,  from  the 
24th  of  April  to  the  3rd  of  June,  from 
the  3rd  of  June  to  the  12th  of  July, 
from  the  12th  of  July  to  the  21st  of 
August,  from  the  2Lst  of  August  to 
the  30th  of  September,  and  from  the 
30th  of  September  to   the  9th  of  No- 
vember,   do  contain  the   words   just 
quoted  but  omitted  in  the  first  pro- 
clamation, although  no  intimation  is 
given  that  *  the  despatch  of  business  ' 
is  contemplated.     But  the  final  pro 
clamation,  fixing  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber as  the  day  of  meeting,  concludes  as 
follows  :  '  That  personally  you  be  and 
api)ear  for  the  despatch    of  busi- 
ness, to  treat,  act,  do  and  conclude 
uix)n  those  things  which  in  our  Legis- 
lature of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by 
the  Common  Council  of  our  said  Pro- 
vince, may,  by  the  favour  of  God,  be 
ordained.'     The  contrast  between  the 
language    of    the    proclamation    just 
(juoted  and  its    predecessors  supplies 
an  inference  far  stronger  against  the 
presumption  that  any  meeting  of  the 
House  on  the  2nd  of  February  was 
intended,  than  any  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  mere  issuing  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  2nd  of  February,  in  order 
to  justify  an  argument  in  its  favour. 
The  fiction  thus  preserved  in  the  issu- 
ing of  these  proclamations  calling  to- 
gether a  Legislature    that   never  re- 
sponds to  the  command  is  analagous 
to  that  which  the  old  Chancery  sum- 
mons bore  on  its  face  when  it  ordered 


'  that  lavin;'  all  other  matter* 
and  notwithstandin-f  an V  other e 
you   p'.rn'mnl///   HpjH^ar   before 
Our  said  ( 'iianoerv  the  day  ( 

inst.,  wheresoever  it  shall  then 
answer,'  iV:c.  There  is  just  this 
ence,  however,  that  whereas 
sim]>le-min«lrd  folks  diil  aotual 
at  much  inconvenienct*  now  an« 
]>resent  themselves  pei*sonally 
Court  of  Chancery  on  the  day  i 
no  h^i^islator  was  ever  known 
rive  at  tlie  ])lji4.'e  of  meeting:  ui 
dfn»<l  to  do  so  *  for  the  desjw 
business.' 

A  i-eference  to  the  past  prac 
regard  to  thew^  proclamations  c 
orates  the  view  we  have  thus  far 
of  then).  By  the  Act  of  ITni( 
already  mentioned,  Jifty  days  w 
lowed  in  all  cases  between  th* 
and  the  day  named  for  the  ret 
the  writs  for  a  general  election, 
to  1851-2  no  exception  was  nu 
behalf  of  any  remote  constitu< 
the  fifty  days  being  apparent) 
garded  as  sufficient  for  all.  A 
no  occasion  was  l*arliaitu:nt  m 
wU/iout  a.  comphte  return.  In 
the  writs  boi-e  teste  February 
and  were  returnable  on  the  8th 
The  first  proclamation  called 
liament  together  for  the  8tli  A{ 
was  then  prorogueil  to  the  26th 
and  then  to  the  I4th  June,  wl 
was  summoned  to  meet  *  for  tl 
spatch  of  business.'  In  1844  the 
bore  teste  Sept  24,  and  were  p 
able  on  the  12th  November, 
proclamation  summoned  the  nev 
liament  to  meet  on  the  12th  N 
ber ;  it  was  proi*ogued  to  the 
Nov.,  and  was  then  summoned  tc 
*for  the  despatch  of  business. 
1847  the  writs  bore  teste  Dec.  6. 
were  returaable  on  the  24th  Jar 
1848,  and  the  proclamation  sno 
ed  Parliament  for  that  day.  It 
prorogued  to  the  4  th  March,  b 
terwards  called  together  *  for  tl 
spatch  of  business  '  on  the  25th 
ruary.  In  1851  the  writs  wei 
sued  on  the  6th  November,  and 
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ble  on  the  24th  December,  ex- 
5  forGiiapeawl  Sn-fpzenat/yWhich 
ide  returnable  on  the  2nd  Feb- 
1852.  Yet  Parliament  was 
r  called  for  the  24th  Decem- 
•ut  did  anybody  dream  of  the 
)roceeding  to  business  on  that 
ile  the  elections  for  the  ex- 
iistricts  had  not  come  off  1  The 
jure,  after  several  prorogations, 
length  summoned  *  for  the  de- 
)f  business '  on  the  19th  Au- 
152.     The  Gas])^  election  was 

the  24th  January,  1852,  and 
;uenay  election  on  the  26th 
r,  1852,  the  returns  being  re- 
in the  4th  and  9th  February 
vely,  or  after  Parliament  had 
wrice  formally  prorogued  as 
lescribed.  In  1854  the  writs 
tumable  on  the  10th  August, 

Saguenay  and  Gasp^,  and 
imi  and  Tadoussac,  which  were 
)le  on  the  1st  September.  Yet 
ent  was  formally  summon- 
be  10th  August  But  no  one, 
Y  be  sui-e,  supposed  it  could 

meet  with  Grasp<^  and  Sague- 
d    Chicoutimi  and  TadouRsac 

be  heard  from.  Parliament 
rogued  to  che  5th  Sept,  when 
tiled  together  *  for  the  despatch 
lesa'  The  excepted  i-eturns 
ide  as  follows  : — 

Return  of  Receipt  of 

Members.  Kctumn. 

Auff.  21  Aujf.  31 

immI  TadouKsac..     Aug.  2i  Aii»r.  25 
Auif.    4  Aug  28 

although  there  was  a  meet- 
arliameut  very  early  after  the 
J,  care  was  taken  that  the 
mote  constituencies  should  l)e 
the  opportunity  of  being  re- 
d.  In  1857  the  writs  gpner- 
B  made  returnable  on  the  13th 
,  1858,  and  those  for  Gasp6, 
coutimi  and  Saguenay,  and 
)ix^  on  the  10th  of  February. 
irliament  was  formally  sum- 
0  meet  on  the  13th  January. 
prorogi^ed,  first  to  the  ISth 
jT,  and  then  to  the  25th  Feb- 
'hen  it  met  *  for  the  despatch 
7 


of  businesa'  The  excepted  eh^ctions 
took  place  after  the  day  named  in  the 
formal  proclamation  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  as  follows  : — 

Return  uf      Receipt  of 
Members.       Returns. 

Gm|  A    Jan.  18  Feb.    S 

Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay  . .     Jan.  28  Feb.    9 

Charlevoix  Jan.  19  Jan.  27 

Here  again,  although  an  early  meet- 
ing took  place,  ample  time  was  al- 
lowed to  elapse  between  that  event 
and  the  latest  returns.  In  18G1  the 
writs  were  made  returnable  on  the 
1 5th  July,  except  tliose  for  Gasp6, 
and  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay,  which 
were  made  returnable  on  the  31st  Au- 
gust. But  Parliament  was,  as  usual, 
called  for  the  earlier  day,  namely,  the 
15th  July,  although  only  to  be  several 
times  prorogued,  being  ultimately 
summoned  '  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness '  on  the  20th  March,  1862.  The 
excepted  elections  took  place  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Return  of      Receipt  of 
.MoniherM.       Returns. 

Chicoutimi  and  Sa^enay  . .     July  10  July  -^2 

Oa*!*    July  22  July  29 

In  1863  the  writs  were  returnable  on 
the  3r(l  July,  except  Gas[)^,  and  Chi- 
coutimi and  Saguenay,  which  were  re- 
turnable oil  the  15th  July.  But  Par- 
liament was  formally  called  for  the  3rd 
July,  and,  having  been  twice  pro- 
rogued, met  on  the  15th  August  *  for 
the  despatch  of  businesa'  The  ex- 
cepted elections  were  held  asfollows: — 


Chi-Tuutimi  and  Sag^uenay 
Oasp^    


Return  of 
Members. 

July  14 
July  20 


Receipt  of 
Returns 

July  20 
July  27 


Thus,  during  the  whole  history  of 
United  Canada,  from  the  Union  in 
1841  to  the  last  Parliament  l)efore 
Confederation,  we  find  (1  ;  that  it  was 
the  all  but  invariable  custom  to  issue 
a  formal  proclamation  summoning 
Pailiament  to  meet  on  the  day  on 
which  the  main  body  of  the  writs 
were  returnable,  and  (2)  that  in 
no  single  instance  was  Parliament 
convened  *  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness '    until  the  time  for  holding  and 
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making  due  returns  of   the  wholt'  of 
the  elections  had  j>ji8sed. 

in  1867  the  writs  fur  the  Dominion 
elections  were  made  returnable  on  the 
24th  Sept.,  except  thos*<  for  Gaspe, 
and  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay,  which 
were  returnable  on  tlu;  24  th  Octol>er. 
Parliament  was  summoned  for  *J4th 
Sept,  but  prorogued,  and  finally  met 
*  for  the  des|)atch  of  business  '  on  the 
6th  November.  The  datt>  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  memljer  for  Chicoutimi 
was  the  1 6th,  and  for  (ias[^»e  the  24th 
Sept.  The  date  of  th(^  receipt  of  the 
respective  returns  was  24th  Sept.  and 
2nd  October  respectively. 

In  1872  Manitoba  and  British  Col- 
umbia had  joined  the  Dominion. 
So  the  writs  were  made  returnable, 
generally,  on  the  .'hd  Sept,  except 
those  for  Ciaspc^,  Chicoutimi  and  Sag- 
uenay, Manitoba  and  British  Colum- 
bia, which  were  made  returnable  on 
the  12th  October,  on  which  day,  also. 
Parliament  was  formally  called  to- 
gether. It  was,  however,  as  usual, 
prorogued,  and  finally  called  *  for  the 
despatch  of  business '  r)th  March, 
1873.  The  except<'d  elections  took 
place  as  follows  : — 

Heturii  of      Receipt  uf 
Menihern.        Ketuniij. 

Chicoutimi  and  Saifueimy  ..     JSt^pt.  10  Si-pi.  U 

Ga8|)6    Au^^  'Jl  Sept.    4 

Manitnha. 

Selkirlt Sept.  26  Oct.      t» 

Provencher Sept.  14  Sept.  25s 

LiH^ar  S«pt.  iw  Sept.  iiO 

Marquette    Sept.  15)  Sept.  ;W 

British  Cohnithiu. 

CarilM)0 Sept.    (>  Oct.      2 

Now  Wostminsttr Aug.  2:1  Sept.  12 

Vancouver Au^,  28  S'  pt.  lb 

Victoria    Svpt.    3  Oct.    10 

Yale Oct.    11  Nov.  12 

All  the  elections  consequently  wei*e 
over  before  the  writs  were  *  return- 
able/ although,  probably  from  local 
difficulties,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ill  some  cases  for  a  return  to 
have  been  received  and  the  members 
elect  sworn  in  on  or  previous  to  the 
12th  of  October,  had  the  House  then 
met  I 

In  1874,  precisely  the  same  course 


was   followed   i\»  in    IS72,  tl 
generally  l>eiiig  rt^turnableon 
of  Feljruarv.  and  tho^e  forth 
ted  districts  on  the    12th  of 
the  day  uf  the  formal  suinmoi 
as  the   writ   for  Algoma  wai 
rently  from   ina<lverteuoe,  not 
with    the    excepteil    returns, 
proclamation  was  issued,  mak 
writ  also   returnable  on  the 
March.      Parliament    was    pr 
from  the  1 2th  to  the   26th   of 
and    then  met  '  for  the  desp 
businesa ' 

In   Ontario,  all  the   writs 

tii*st  Lt^gislature   after  Oonfec 

were  made  returnable  on  the 

Septeml>er,    1}^67,   and,  by  pt 

tion,  the  House  was  convened 

day.      It   was  idtimately   call 

the  despatch  of  business  *  on  tl 

uf  December.     All  the  electio 

been  held  before  the  end  of  i 

ber,    but   no  le^s  tJuui  four — ; 

Bothtndl,    Oardwell,   Nurth  Mi 

and  North  York — icere  hi  Id  on  i 

the  r^4th  of  Sf^tiniher,  the  day 

in     tlu:     fornutJ     prodatruUion, 

the  rtC4iipt  of  no  k-ss  than  21^ . 

thitn  one-fourth  of  the  whole  nu 

in-itif,  wa^  ddaytd  until  subseq 

the  24th  of  September.     Now, 

be  recollected  that,  in  1867,  ti 

of  each  s(jparate  election  was  ti 

the  Government,  and  no  one  c 

pose   that   so   experienced    a 

mentarian  as  Mr.   J.    Sandtieh 

donald,  then  Premier,  really  in 

to  open  his  tii*st  session   while 

one   returns  were  still  incornph 

several  members  not  even  fleeted, 

surely,  gives  the  finishing  str 

any  argument  founded  on  the 

ing  of  these  formal  proclamatio 

In  1 87 1  the  writs  were  made  i 

able  on  the  7th  of  April,  except  t 

for  Algoma,  which  was  return 

the  27th  of  May,  and,   for  tb 

time,  a  day  for  all  the  electioi 

cept  Algoma)  was  named  in  th 

clamation.  The  Legislature  was 

for  the  7th  of  April,  but,  havio, 

repeatedly  prorogued,  met    *fc 
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of  business'  on  the  7th  of  De- 
rhe  nominaticms  and  pollings 
1  Algoma)  were  respectively 
he  14th  and  2l8t  of  March, 
1  for  A  Igoma  the  date  of  the 
given  as  the  5th  of  May,  the 
ting  received  on  the  15th  of 
'1.  In  1875,  as  already  ob- 
he  writs  were  generally  re- 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  and 
na  on  the  14th  of  August, 
se  stood  prorogued  from  time 
to  the  24th  of  November, 
.^he  practice  which  long  ob- 
Canada  of  naming  as  the  day 
ig,  the  day  on  which  the  writs 

were  returnable,  was  doubt- 
d  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 
)  exceptional  conditions  ex- 
It  does  not,  however,  fol- 
iny  means  that  the  Parlia- 
Great  Britain  always  meets 
iy  6rst  appointed.  May  says 
point  (p  52) :  *  The  interval 
1  a  dissolution  and  the  assem- 

the  new  Parliament  varies 
ig  to  the  period  of  the  year, 
;e  of  public  business,  and  the 
1  conditions  under   which  an 

0  the  people  may  have  become 
ry.  When  the  session  has 
included,  and  no  question  of 
rial    confidence   or    responsi- 

1  at  issue,  the  recess  is  gene- 
ntinued  by  prorogation  until 
lal  time  for  the  meeting  of 
lent.' 

EOED    INVASION    OF   THE    PRE- 
ROGATIVE. 


dl^ed  that,  by  virtually  pro- 
or  precluding  the  assembling 
w   parliament,    pending   the   i 
for  Algoma,   the  prerogative   i 
ed.     In  answer  to  this  it  may    i 
/ed  that,  while  the  summoning,    < 
ion   and  dissolution    of   Par-    | 
are  undoubtedly  attributes  of 
ogative,  they  are  nevertheless 
to  the   restraints  and  liiuita- 
law.      Every  Act  must  have 
tnt  of  the  Crown,  and  if   the 


Crown  thus  be  a  consenting  party  to 
an  abridgement  of  the  prerogative,  no 
wrong  is  done  to  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  by  such  legislation.  The  forty 
days  secured  by  the  Barons  in  Magna 
Charta  for  the  summoning  of  the 
*  Common  Council  of  the  Kingdom,' 
virtually  suspended  the  prerogative 
for  that  space  of  time.  So  did  the 
forty  days  statutory  pi-ovision  of  Wil- 
liam III.  So  did  the  fifty  days  of  the 
Scotch  Union  Act  So  did  the  fifty 
days  of  the  Union  Act  of  Canada.  So 
did  the  ninety  days  allowed  by  the 
Ontario  Act  of  1868-9  for  Algoma  in 
the  winter  season.  So  has  nearly  every 
statutory  limitation  or  security  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  Crown  as 
advised  by  Parliament,  essential  to  the 
privileges  of  the  electorate. 

By  the  Act  of  3Gth  Edward  III.  it 
was   enacted  that   *  Parliament  shall 
be  holden  every  yeai*. '    The  Triennial 
Act,    6  <fe  7  William    &  Mary,    c.   2, 
enacted  that  *  from  henceforth  Parlia- 
ment  shall  be  holden  once  in  three 
years,  at  the  least'     By  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  1  Geo.  I,  c.  38,  the  duration 
of  Parliament  was  limited  to   seven 
years,   so   that  the  Sovereign  might 
not  be  able  by  the  aid  of  a  servile  or 
corrupt  Parliament  to  abuse  the  prero- 
gative. The  Canadian  Acts  providing 
for  the  annual  convening  or  duration 
of  the  Parliament  or  Legislatures,  are 
but  reflections  of  the  British  Statutes. 
The  most  potent   influence  over   the 
acts  of  the  Crown  and  an  all-powerf  ul 
check  on  the  abuse  of  the  preixjgative 
is,   however,    the  voting   of  suppliea 
The  granting  of  these   for  one  year 
only  compels  the  summoning  of  Par- 
liament annually  quite  as  effectually 
as  any  law.     The  fact  is  that,   inter- 
j>reted  by  modern  pnictice,  usage  and 
ideas,  the    prerogative    is    simply    a 
power  held  in  trust  by  the  Crown  for 
the    people,    a    power,    consei|uently, 
that  may  bt»  enlarjjed  or  contracteii  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  and  which  has  been  subject  to 
both  in  many  ways.      Hence  it  is  not 
I    to  be  argue<l  that  if,  by  the  joint  ac- 
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tioii  of  lL«'  Cro>Mi  ahil  ihr  juM-pN-.  it 
has  boeii  tltM-iilctl  tlmt  thrn'  shall  In* 
no  sossion  i)ta  new  |Kn'liaiin'iit  tliiiiiii: 
ctntiiin  iiHUiths  in  th*.^  wax  ni-  t"i)r  ;i 
•:iveii  piTioii  of  tim*',  this  wonlu  in*  an 
unhiwfnl  or  iinjirojH-r  inti  inu^nii-nt 
U]»on  th«'  |Ht'r(»L,at  i\t',  rsjM  rialiy  l-y  a 
hoilv  thiit  has  a  \'\\i\\\  Tn  altt-v  i-r  anifn«.l 
the  (.•onHlituilon. 

But  th»«'s  rln'  Al;,n»nia  pii>vi>(M-raIly 
juvjiulicf  iht"  |iifn>«jali\ »'  .'      W  f  haM- 
seen  lliat   it   lias    nni    ilmir   ^n  in    the 
past,  nor  is  likely  in  il«i  -o.      'riM-<aM' 
is  sn]i]Kist'(l  t)f  a  [-MJiiiial  rri.si.''.  ha\   in 
rlu'  Fall,   nct'«'ssitaiin«;  m   ilissi  ilia  ion. 
The  Lc^'islatnn' nii»:ht,  it  i^  Mij:;:i'sir«l, 
refuse  to  vot«'  .svi]iplirs,  aiid  \\K^  a]ip<'al 
to  a  nrw  llon^Oi'onhl  lifljaii  uniil  th«^ 
Julv  followini:  at  tlit-  railirst.     1.^  tin* 
<.Vo\vn    to  1m'    tliu^    (hprivnl   <>f    the 
nu*ans  for  carry  in  iron  the  «r<»vt'i"iini«Mil 
fiir  M)nif  scNrn  oi"  rii»iir    nionilis  (  'V\\v 
answer  is  that,  whih'  tin*  1  "low  n  wouhl 
have  the  ri<;ht    to  «liss(»lv<',   harmony 
l)etwe(?n  theCrownaml  tin'  l.eLii^laHiir 
could  he  s<  tiirid  l»v  a  rhani^o  <it  .Minis- 
rers.  Theprero^'ativeisnot  anarhiiiary 
instrument,  but  out- always  to  lu'  ns<*<i 
judiciously    and   solely  in    the   pnhlir 
interest.      A    <Ji)vrrnor    mav  hav**    to 
deeide  between  a  change  of  Minist«'rs 
and  a  sto[iifa^e   of    th«'  <^>ut'en's   busi- 
ness.     In  that  ca.s<*  he  must  art  on  his 
best  judgment.      Su]jposing,  howc'vcr, 
by  forcing  him  to  accept,  as  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  thecfiuntiy,  the  will  of 
a  partially  constituted  House  only,  and 
Ministers  in  whom  a   majority  of  the 
country,  if  represented  by  a  complete    ' 
House,  would  have  no  contidence,  what 
would    then   become  of  the  ri*{hts  of 
the  Crown  1     It  might  get  su])plieb,  it 
is  tru<;,   but  at  tlie  price;  of  the  prero- 
gative. ; 

THE   ARGUMENT    OF  rONVENIENCE. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  the  ques- 
tion  of  convenience  Inuj  been  inciden- 
tally i-eferred  to.  It  is  argued  that  the 
inconvenience  of  the  arrangement  i 
which  limits  elections  in  Algoma  to 
certain  months  in  the  year,  is  to  have    I 


L:riaJ  wi'i;;ht  ill  i.'iii>iiii-?  i;,u' ili«' .i.t' 1.- 
Tiiinsor  thi-  1  j.'^i^laLiiir,  whtMi  iitiiaiiijj; 

thrStatUlf.  .Mr.  >fott.  M.  r.r..  il.  ilia 
alLiUlIH-Iil.      «{Uol«-U      tVnU:      '   M  .i\-.\  •!. ." 

Ins'-rpniaiioK  i.f  the  Mai"itr>.  li.  >i  i- 

0«>lt  nfll.lj,  virVV.      .Ma.\\V(  ij.  ill  tjl.-'Il." 

1 

*  l»-i  pU'laiiMii  K.ti  lhr.Slatiii«.>,  i  ;»;.•■  I'-i. 
^^.'l\^^  *  All  ai'-uiiu'iit  lirawii  ir'.-in  ;ii: -ii- 

*  t-oiivrnii'ni.f,  it  h.a.^  i.i<  n  >aiii,  j^l-r- 
'iibh^  in  |;iw,  and  no  li>>  foic»-  i>  uij»' 

*  Tn  anv  ijrawii  ttoni  an  ali.^aiiliiv  i-i 
'  iiiJiLstici'.  i'UC  'ineonvt'iiiriio'  :il<'U'' 
i»  not  sutlirii  nt  to  iii\a!idai(- a  St.-itiitf 
(hat  is  rh*ar  and  iinmisiakahlt'  initio 
t«  rnis.  'i'he  law  luioks  ai«-  fiiii  i.I 
derisions,. -oiiM-i't  w  hieh  ai-e  \u  in-  l'.ui.<l 
in  '-Maw  I'll"  f p.  Tt),  di:^lii.etly  ii.MMin;' 
<in  adlu*i-i'n<'r  to  ihr  rxpirss  .•■ttrr 
of  the  Stauite,  no  matter  wlut  the 
i-oiist'ijui-ncts,  ui',    in   othtT  \vnni>,  tlje 

*  inLf»n\enienei/  njav  be.  Jn  "Maxwi'H 
p.  I,  Oiours  thr  fjillowin;:  pas>aL'>' :  '1* 

*  the  wolds  iio  b<'Ni.ind  w  hat  was  tin- in- 
Mrntiun,   «tr»'ct   Jnust   nexertlnli'i^  I'e 

*  irivrn  to  them.  Tht^v  iranniit  i^t'cuii- 
'strurd    coiitrarv    to    tlnir    nuiiiiii^g 

*  nu'rflv  beeans**  no  go<.d  rfa>r'ij  «]»■ 
'  iK'ars  >\hv  th«'V  .should  1)«^.  t-xtlu'lr^i 
•or  rml'raced.  Howe\er  uiijuM.  .if- 
'  bitrarv  or  inconvenient  the  inifijM'H 

*  may  be,  it  must  receive  its  full  ollol 

*  When  once  the  intention  is  p.iiin.  ii 
'  is  not  the  province  of  a  court  to  ^"jii 

*  itii  wisilom  ur  its  poliry.'     The  jJrt 
of    inctmvenience    in   the  pn\^tiit  in- 
stancci    has  no    ju-actical    \vfi;jhi.    A 
possible  dilllculty  can  «>nly  urist*  at  4 
General  Kh-etion.     Tht*  \  )ract  ice  ot  Ou- 
tnrio  is  against  tlie  [iresuuiption  \\^^ 
such  an  inconvenience  will  arist.    I* 
was  for  the  Legislature  in  frHiningili* 
EliH-tion   Ljiw    to    balance    iucoiiveu- 
iences.      Tliev  decided,  ic  must  bea^r 
sumed,    that  it  would  be  less  iiicuu- 
veiiient,  perhaps  once  in  a  great  mauT 
yeai-H,  for  j)ublic  business  to  have  to 
await  the  election  of  a  complete  .^*" 
sembly  than  to  recognise  as  a  ^'^^^ 
and  effectual  meeting   of  Parliament 
one  from  which  a  |K>i*tion  of  iJie  re- 
presentation was,  per  force,  excludw- 
However  to  guard  against  a  most  ii»" 

probable  eventuality  it  has  now  beea 
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1  that  should  such  a  contin- 
that  saggested  arise  the  old 
shall  retain  his  seat  until  a 
is  elected  for  Algoma. 

NTS  RELATIXO   TO   THE    LEGIS- 
LATIYE  ASSEMBLY. 

in  order,  we  have  the  British 
merica  Act,  sec.  41,  continu- 
lie  case  of  the  Dominion,  the 
Laws  of  the  several  Provinces 
erwise  provided.  (2)  In  sec- 
powers  are  given  to  the  Local 
ires  '  to  abolish  or  alter ' 
authorities  and  functions'  ex- 
jrthe  Lieut. -Grovemors.  (3) 
1  section  declares  that  the 
re  Assembly  of  Ontario  shall 
Dsed  of  eighty-two  members 
ent  the  eighty-two  electoral 
let  forth  in  the  first  schedule 
*  (Algoma  being  one).  (4) 
4  contains  a  provision  for  the 
y  continuance  of  the  existing 
laws  of  Canada  in  respect  of 

Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
(5)  Section  85  provides,  that 
slative  Assembly  shall  last 
s  and  no  longer  (subject  to 
rorogation).  (6)  The  86th 
nacts  that  there  shall  be  a 
ice  at  least  in  every  year.    (7  ) 

section  gives  power  to  the 
I  to  amend  their  constitutions 

regards  the  office  of  Lieut- 

• 

kve  now  exhausted  the  list 
reral  provisions  in  the  Brit- 
I  America  Act  bearing  upon 
feet     under      consideration. 

them   together   as   we   are 

do,  we  must  come  to  the 
1 :     (1)  That  in  every  sense 

the  one  exception  relating 
office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
)  the  Local  Lepjislatiirea  were 
ill  power  to  alter  or  amend 
Atitutions,  including  those 
onal  provisions  above  raen- 
i  expressly  enacted  under  the 

and  6th  heads.  (2)  That 
section  fixing  the  number  of 


members  at  82,  could  have  no  less  force 
than  the  85th  and  86th  relating  to  the 
duration  and  holding  of  parliament 
If  it  be  held  that  parliament  would 
lapse,  and  its  Acts  be  void  if  the 
Statute  were  infringed  by  the  session 
lasting  one  day  over  the  four  years, 
surely  it  must  be  equally  void  if  con- 
stituted of  only  81  members  instead 
of  82. 

We  oome  next  to  the  Ontario  Act& 
The  Act  of  1868-9  (32  Vic  c.  21,  & 
18,  subsec.  4)  extends  the  period  for 
making  the  Algoma  writ  returnable,'to 
ninety  days  in  the  winter  season. 
Then,  in  the  Representation  Act  of 
1874  (38  Vic.  c  2,  sec  1),  the  number 
of  members  is  increased  to  eighty- 
eight,  and  by  the  38  Vic  c  3,  sec  21, 
the  period  for  holding  an  election  in 
Algoma  is  limited  to  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  September  and 
October.  This  is  slightly  enlarged  and 
more  precisely  stated  in  39  Vic  c  10, 
a  13,  which  provides,  that  the  nomi- 
nation or  polling  shall  be  held  in  any 
year  at  some  time  from  the  20th  day 
of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  and 
between  those  days  only. 

Now,  how,  in  a  legal  sense,  does  this 
last  enactment  contravene  any  we  have 
quoted  preceding  it  in  order  of  time  ? 
Not  certainly  the  first  (sec  41,  R  N. 
A ),  for  it  does  not  relate  to  the  Do' 
minion  Law  ;  not  the  second  (sec  65, 
B.  N.  A),  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  that  clause  that  the  Legislature 
should  abolish  or  alter  any  of  those 
prerogative  rights,  which,  without  ex- 
press direction  to  the  contrary,  the 
Crown  would  exercise  independently 
of  such  a  check  or  regulation  ;  not  the 
third  (sec.  70,  B.  N.  A),  because  it 
gives  aid  to  tlie  effectual  constitution 
of  the  Assembly  by  naming  a  time 
suitable  for  the  election  of  the  full 
coinplementof  members;  notthefourth 
(see.  84,  B.  N.  A),  because  that  is  a 
mere  continuance  of  former  Acts,  pend- 
ing; such  provisions  as  the  later  Act 
comprises ;  not  the  fifth  (sec.  85,  B. 
N.  A),  for  the  four  years'  date  will 
run  as  easily  from  the  return  of  the 
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Alffoma  writ  as  from  anv  otlior  :  not 
tlie  seven  til,    for  that  gives    ex  |  tress 
powers   to   J)a8fi   just  sueh    a   law    as 
the  one  in  question.      We  have  omir 
te<l     to     couhiiler     the    eflect    of     the 
enactment  on  thestH:^tion  (juotrti  unth'r 
the  sixth  head   (Sii   s>ec.,    R  N.   A.), 
as    the    sevfral    ^?ections    have    l^vn 
passed  in  review,  and  for  this  n-asun : 
it  is  the  only  one  tliat  nii^ht,  l»y  %  re- 
mot**     contingency.   In-    negativt'd    or 
voided   by   the  Algonia  clause.      The 
case   is  put  thus  :  If  the  Jjeutenant- 
(rovernor  were  advisetl  to  dissolve  the 
Lej^islatui^e  at  a  date,  Siiy  in  OctoU^r, 
too  late  to  allow  an  eleetion  in  A  lipoma 
to  be  lepilly  held  that  year,  while  the 
Legislature    had     hern    prorogued   in 
March  or  April,  no  ch'clion  could  take 
])laet?  in  Algoma   until    »lune   or  .luly 
of  the  following  year,  or,  contrary  to 
the  Statute,  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 
instead  of  a  vear  from  the  last  sittin*' 
of  the  Legislature  at   its  jirevious  ses- 
sion. 

The  guarantee*  against  such  an  t^vent 
from  caprice  or  without  absolute  ne(;ps- 


sity,  is  I  he  nee<l  the  I-]x<*cuti 
obtaining  .^uppli<*s.  of  which 
have  ii<»ne  without  a  Leifisla 
imnirdiateh  aftei'  New  Ye 
But ,  if  nn  emergency  i>f  the  k 
then  it  is  sul.»niitt»*<l  that,  asi: 
nur  disitbilitv  would  attac 
holding  nf  tin-  Legislature 
ex]»iration  of  the  year  dating 
last  sitting  of  the]»revious  L( 
so,  if  in  providing  for  the  ge 
venienec,  and  ensuring  the  <1 
tution  of  the  1  legislature 
mental  principle  in  the  com 
the  Algoma  clause  came  int^ 
untler  wholly  exceptional  i 
with  the  annual -meet  inir  cli 
the  last  enacted  Statute  mu 
over  the  earlier  one,  and  in 
mav  be  ne<;essarv  to  the  cai 
of  tlie  latest  expi*e«se<l  int 
the  L(»gislature  i»e  held  to 
p(»aled  it.  But  the  Act  ^ 
just  become  law  removes 
possible  if  ini]>robable  som 
ticultv. 


IF. 


HY    W.     P.     DOIJl 


IF  life  wore  all  a  summer  day, 
If  o'er  bright  tielda,  fn»m  tiower  to  tlowt-r, 
Like  buttcrtlies — as  careless,  gay — 
Chasing  each  radiant,  glowing  ln.>ur. 
We  might  flit  on 
Till  set  of  sun, 
I'd  ask  no  fairer  mate  than  thee 
To  whirl  through  that  light  dance  with  \m. 

But  rigours  of  our  Northern  skies 
Cast  o'er  my  life  too  sad  a  hue  ; 
The  breeze  that  round  me  swells  «»r  si-^hs, 
Would  prove  a  certain  death  to  you 
Who  ne'er  niay  know 
Ht>w  cold  winds  blow. 
How  poverty  makes  life  a  chill. 
Dark,  dreary  winter  day,  Lucille  ! 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


BY  JAMES    PAYN. 


3APTER  XI. 

LOVE    AXD    THE    NEW. 

the  gentleness  of  Mr.  Fer- 
Walcot's  manners,  and  of 
action  which  he  possessed 
sons,  he  was  not  without 
His  spirit  was  master- 
ss  he  had  the  mastery  he 
imes  become  downright 
His  theory  of  govem- 
mething  like  that  of  Mr. 
de8]X)tism  in  able  hands; 
alcot's  definition  would 
iill  more  precise  ;  it  was 
at  the  hands  should  be 
d  as  they  were  kept  al- 
leatly  gloved,  and  were 
even  caressing,  in  their 
\  when  *  temper,'  in  rare 
5  better  of  him),  his  yoke 
I  general   rule  resented  ; 

of  those  who  bore  it 
m  conscious  of  its  exis- 
here  came  some  cause  of 

;  Lady  Arden,  for  ex- 
jerceived  that  he  posses- 

of  management  in  its 
,  and  felt  indebted  to 
cercise  in  all  affairs  of  the 
She  never  dreamt  that 
laging  her.  The  young 
quite  recently,  wei-e  not 
understand  the  system  of 
under  which  they  lived, 
J  Great  Baba  was  not  in 
inst  Mr.  Walcot's  reghtw, 
[ainst  Mr.  Walcot.  He 
^ize  him  as  a  rival  sove- 
nly  as  a  big  black   man 

find  favour  in  his  eyes. 


Frank  had  never  opposed  him,  but  he 
had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  op- 
position, because  he  had  not  been  sent 
to  school  in  accordance  with  his  ad- 
vice. At  the  very  first  opportunity, 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  iron 
hand  had  made  itself  felt  through  the 
velvet  glove.  From  henceforth  Frank 
was  in  his  power,  as  other  persons  of  a 
larger  growth  were. 

He  had  all  sorts  of  ways  of  catching 
his  birds ;  if  they  fiew  headlong  into 
his  net,  as  in  Frank's  case,  without 
even  a  lure,  so  much  the  better  ;  it 
saved  trouble,  and  left  no  traces  of  the 
lime.  He  never  frightened  them  be- 
fore he  caught  them — if  he  could  pos- 
sibly help  it  But  he  had  had  some 
little  trouble  (and  foresaw  more  of  it) 
with  one  charming  little  songster, 
iipon  whose  capture  he  had  set  his 
heart 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Evelyn 
Nicoll  had  delighted  in  having  Uncle 
Ferdinand  (so  she  had  then  called  him) 
for  her  companion,  when  she  had  liked 
no  one  better — not  excepting  even 
George  Gresham — at  her  pony's  bridle 
rein  in  her  rambles  on  the  inoor  ;  she 
had  listened  to  his  fanciful  weird  sto- 
ries with  an  interest  that  fell  little  of 
enchantment ;  she  had  hung  upon  his 
lips,  as  he  discoursed  with  knowledge, 
admirably  suited  to  her  capacity,  upon 
bird,  and  beast,  and  tree,  with  a  child's 
hero-worship,  and  he  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  only  to  put  forth 
his  hand  to  make  her  captive. 

Circumstances  had  occurred,  per- 
haps, to  hurry  his  ordinarily  cautious 
movements,  or  perhaps  he  grew  impa- 
tient to  make  sure,  but  certain  it  was 
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that — ijiiite  in  these  later  days  she 
had  escaped  histingrrs.  She  had  not  gut 
away, of  eoui-se--  lie  wouhl  have  smiled 
at  tlie  pOKsihility  (»f  such  an  oceurn'in.*e 
— but  soiiiething  or  other  had  givt^i 
her  an  alarm.  (.)nly  instead  of  tint- 
taring  (a,s  some  had  done  under  the 
like  cireumstancesj  witli  heating  heart 
and  frightened  eyes,  she  had  heconif 
as  hostile  as  a  rii tiled  swan.  He  felt 
that  lie  had  all  his  work  to  do  over 
again,  though  iii  a  different  manner. 
And  not  only  was  the  iron  hand  in 
this  case  out  of  the  question,  hut  if 
he  could  have  used  it  he  would  not 
have  done  so,  for  this  bird,  as  some- 
times haj)pens,  though  very,  very 
i*arely,  had  caught  the  bird-catcher. 

We  have  said  that   the  onlv  tenai  t 
of    Halcombe  Hall  who  was  in  oj)en 
opposition  to  Ferdinand  Walcot  was 
Evelyn  Nicoll,  but  there  ha<l  been  an- 
other rebel,  who  was  now  once  more 
under     that     roof — namely,    George 
Gresham  ;  and   in  his  case  the  bird- 
catcher  felt  no  scruples.     There  was, 
in  fact,  a  bitter  quarrel  between  them, 
though    known  only  to   themselves ; 
under    the     mask    of     a    somewhat 
strained  politeness  they  liated  one  an- 
other most  cordially,  and  offered  one 
moi*e  example  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  war  so  virulent  as  civil  war.     It 
was  an  une(]ual  combat,  l)ecause  one 
of  the  belligei^ents  was  more  unscru- 
pulous than  the  other ;  wlien  one  side 
poisons  wells  and  the  other  shi-inks 
from    it,  the  former  has    st    positive 
thougli  an  undue  advantage ;  but,  for 
all  that,  George  Gresham  w^as  no  des- 
picable foe.     The  very  impetuousness 
of    his    assaults,  which    excited    the 
other's  contempt,  rather  than  his  ap- 
prehensions,  did  considerable  execu- 
tion.    To    his  intimates  (as  we  have 
seen)  George  Gresham  made  no  secret 
of  his  conviction  that  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot was  a  scoundrel ;  and  to  every  one 
else  he  made  it  clearly  understood  that 
he  regarded  him  with  no  favour.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  on  one  side,  at 
all    events,    considerable  conciliation 
had  been  attempted.     As  a  boy,  not 


yet  emaneipat^Ml  from  school 
had  been  the  ni'ipient  of  Mr. 
genern.Mty.  The  *tips'heh 
him  wen-,  inde^nl,  much  lar 
wer<*  jn'iuh'iit  to  be  entrusfe( 
young  hands  :  and  he  had  gi 
to  understand  that  he  niigl 
u]»on  whatever  he  wished  1 
from  his  uncle,  provided  it 
jilied  for  through  Ferdinand 
To  the  schoolboy  this  arrs 
seemed  agreeable  enough  ;  I 
gi'ew  older,  he  began,  as  ' 
bloo<l  relation  (»f  his  uncle, 
the  proviso  attjicheii  to  it  ;  i 
not  in  acconlance  with  the  ! 
things  that  such  mediation  \ 
nec(*ssary.  Hence  arose  doi 
])icions,  and  finally  a  collisioi 
ally.  Then  war,  openly  dech 
the  young  man's  side,  but  a 
declined  bv  the  other.  Gre 
pealed  to  his  uncle,  and  fc 
kind,  but  de4if  to  all  argumen 
Walcot. 

^  You  do  not  understand, 
boy,  the  nobility  of  that  man 
the  thought  of  self  is  forei 
And  then  that  stereotyped 
his,  delivereil  with  pathetic  s 
*  There  is  a  sacred  tie  bi^twe< 
Mr.  Walcot,  though  not 
his  defence,  volunteered  so 
ments  tis  to  his  motives  ;  he 
ford  to  leave  them  to  Sir  R 
terpretation  he  said,  but  it 
possible  George  had  failed  t 
ate  them.  Sir  Robert  wa 
kith  and  kin,  and  it  was  bi 
that  he  should  consider  th 
his  right  which  were,  in  fac 
but  which  in  all  reason  ar 
should  de|)end  rather  upor 
good  behaviour.  He  was 
boy — Heaven  forbid  that 
the  case  ! — but  he  liad  seric 
which  he  (Mr.  Walcot)  had 
amend,  and  i-eceived  any 
thanks  for  his  pains.  He 
however,  want  thanks ;  bn 
see  such  amendment  in  \ 
w^ould  give  satisfaction  to 
Even  in  such  a  small  affair 
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morning,  and  being  in  time 

£ast,  he  could  not  bring  him- 

im  over  a  new  leaf,  though 

Sir  Robert's  particularity  in 

r. 

leoi^  was  a  confirmed  slug- 

his  accuser  knew  this  to  be 
test  in  which  he  was  almost 
IL  And  he  did  fail ;  he  was 
igh — or,  perhaps,  obstinate 
to  neglect  this  simple  means 
which  Mr.  Walcot  had  sug- 

him.  And  the  little  rift 
e  between  him  and  his  uncle 
ally  widened.  He  had  been 
n  from  Oxford  and  the  com- 
p  of  his  friend  Frederic 
inder  Walcot's  advice,  on  the 
f  his  extravagant  habits — a 
3  could  not  deny — and  been 
3rmany  to  complete  his  edu- 
Se  had  visited  Halcombe 
)  vacations,  and  been  received 
)bert  with  his  usual  kindness 
intermitted,  save  when  he 
ite  appearance  at  the  break- 
;  and  eventually,  as  we  have 
been  selected  to  be  the  future 
>f  his  uncle's  favourite,  Eve- 
t  did  not  know  that  fix>m  that 
xlinand  Walcot's  dislike  of 
been  turned  to  malevolent 
;  he  was  quite  aware  that  he 
foe.  His  fearless,  careless 
n,  however,  had  led  him  to 
I  heed  to  this  circumstance — 
I  to   consider  the   man   the 

the  human  race  rather  than 
— until  the  present  time; 
felt  that  his  secret  relations 
>e  might  expose  him  to  a  se- 
ot  a  ruinous,  blow, 
at  Walcot's  suggestion  that 
lad  gone  to  fetch  her  from 
and  he  therefore  awaited 
im  with  a  redoubled  appre- 

So  strong  was  his  present- 
»vil  that  he  walked  out  upon 
'  before  the  return  of  the 
iies  was  expected,  in  order 
meeting  with  Elise  might 
sast  only  one  witness. 
st  glance,  on  meeting  the  oc- 


cupants of  the  carriage,  was  directed* 
to  Evelyn,  and  it  in  some  sort  reas- 
sured him.  He  felt  certain,  from  her- 
quiet  look  (for  she  was  one  who  easily 
betrayed  her  emotions)  that  nothing 
had  passed  between  her  and  her  com- 
panion to  pain  her.  His  proposal- 
that  they  sliould  finish  their  journey 
on  foot  if  the  visitor  was  not  too  fa- 
tigued was  accepted;  and  the  three 
young  people  walked  home  together.. 

*  I  have  been  trying  my  German  con- 
versational powers  with  Miss  Hurt,' 
said  Evelyn,  ^  and  I  find  that  books 
cannot  teach  me  to  speak  a  language. 
I  am  glad  she  will  find  in  you,  George, 
at  least  one  person  who  can  talk  to  her 
in  her  native  tongue.  You  must  tell 
her,  however,  that  she  must  consider 
herself  a  missionary  in  a  very  be- 
nighted land,  and  not  encourage  us  to 
be  indolent  by  speaking  English.' 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  she 
concealed  her  little  knowledge  of  it 
altogether,'  said  George  laughing,  but 
not  without  the  reflection  that  this 
would  be  very  convenient 

*  I  am  afraid  that  would  savour  of 
duplicity,'  said  Evelyn,  gravely. 

Then  it  flashed  like  lightning  upon. 
Gresham.  *  Evelyn  knows' — he  felt 
that  she  was  alluding  to  his  present 
conduct  *  I  was  only  joking,'  he  re- 
plied, *  of  course,  but  I  will  make  her- 
understand  exactly  what  you  desire.' 
Then  added  rapidly  in  German,  *  You 
will  not  use  your  own  language  more 
than  is  necessary,  Elise,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  pei-son,  my  uncle's  brother- 
in-law,  it  will  be  better  to  conceal  your 
knowledge  of  English  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  is  the  only  enemy  we  have 
to  fear.' 

The  next  moment  George  Gresham 
turned  scarlet  He  saw,  by  Evelyn's 
face,  not  indeed  that  she  had  under- 
stood his  worils  of  caution,  for  she- 
had  not ;  but  that  he  had  missed  the 
first  step  in  his  career  of  secrecy.  He 
had  addressed  the  new  governess  as 
'  Elise,'  instead  of  *  Miss  Hurt'  At 
this  moment  there  fortunately  oc- 
curred a  little  incident :  they  met  a 
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(log-cart  with  a  groom  in  it.  ooming  ii|» 
the  sttHip  hill  from  Haleomhc.  Tli<* 
man  touchtH.1  his  hat  re8|)(M.-tfully. 

*  Whore  are  you  g<»iiig.  Churlrs  T 
inqiiii*ed  (Jreshaiii. 

'  To  Arohest^M-,  sir,  to  hriiiir  a  vouult 
iwraon  that  is  oxpectt^l  at  tlu*  Hall.' 

*  Oh,  to  be  sure,  it  is  Aiinabel 
Spruce,'  said  Evelyn. 

*  Then  Miss  Hui*t  is  not  the  onlv 
.stranger,  it  seems,  expected  to-day/ 
obsen'ed  George,  lightly. 

'  Hush,  (ieorge,'  said  Kvelyii,  rapid 
Iv.      *  It   is  scarcely   necessarv   to  re- 
mark  on  such  a  coincidenc<»  :  AunalK»l 
Spruce  is  the  new  hwlies'  maid.' 

*  I  am  sure  our  companion  is  too 
sensible  to  be  annoved  by  any  com- 
parison  of  that  sort,'  answei-ed  ( {res- 
ham,  lightly. 

*  I  hope  so,'  observed  Klis*',  ([uietly, 
in  broken  English,  *  but  nevertheless 
I  am  deeply  sensib.t-  of  Miss  Nicoll's 
consider tion,  which  is  far  l)eyontl 
anything  which  a  ])er.son  in  my  j)osi- 
tion  (unless,  indeed,  sh(!  had  the  hap- 
piness to  have  already  known  her) 
could  possibly  have  expe(*ted.' 

It  was  now  Evelyn's  turn  to  be 
overwhelnuKl  with  confusion. 

*  I  lia<l  no  idea,  Mi.ss  Hurt,  tliat 
you  could  understand  me,'  she  stfim- 
mered.  *  I  was  wrong  to  say  that 
V>ooks  cannot  teach  a  language.  I  see 
now  that  it  depends  up()n  the  capacity 
of  the  student^ 

*  Not  at  all,  Miss  Nicoll,'  answered 
Elise,  gently.  *  It  depends  rather 
upon  the  student's  necessities.  1  f  you 
had  to  learn  German  in  order  to  earn 
your  bread,  you  would  hav(j  acijuired 
it  at  least  as  well  as  I  have  English.' 

Gresham  was  delighted  at  the  ad- 
miration that  Elise's  talents  had  thus 

■extorteil  from  Evelyn,  and  still  more 
at  the  favour  with  which  she  evident- 
ly regarded  her.  Half  his  expected 
diiiiculties  seemed  to  be  already  sur- 
motinted.  At  the  same  time,  highly 
as  he  esteemed  Evelyn's  nobility  of 
character,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
supi)osing  that  she  really  guessed  how 

.matters  stood,  that  she  had  acquiesced 


in  them  .s«)  r«*adilv.  liis^u/ 
perha|>s  was  a  little  woundec 
h»*  knt'w  Kvflvn's  atftvrtions 
^'njL^agfd  to  him  at  the  cpi 
looki'd  .Mliimst  likr  satisfac 
\vlii<'li  sln»  liad  afci^pted  the  I 
«tf  his  attarhment  to  some 
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/  \N  the  morning  after  E 
^  ^     arrival  at  the  Hall,  ' 
were  assemV>led  as  usual  in 
breakfast  room,  awaiting  t 
the  gong    which   sumuione 
vants  to  morning  prayers  ; 
der,  (ieorge  (vresham   was 
(•asion  in  time  for  that  solei 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  1 
thing  that  might  give  satis 
his  uncle  ;  he  was  full  of  g 
tions   of  all  sorts,  among 
virtue  of  j>unctuality  shor 
dent    -and  besides,  he  was 
ious  to  see   Elis<\      He  coi 
say  nothing  to  her  beyond 
vtMitional    kind    inquiries, 
tliest*  were   onlv   admissibl 
the  heir  of  the  House  and 
ness,  from  the  circumst^nc 
having    been    half-drownetl 
but  it  was  an  inexpressible 
find   himself    in    her    comp 
woie  a  dress  of  Millicent's, 
probably  l>eheUl  not  for  the 
i)iit   which  had  never  befo 
his  admiration.      It  seemed 
spite  of  all  she  hatl  gonethi 
sh(?  looked  fresher  and  pre 
altogether  more  charming, 
when    he    had    first  seen  1 
church  at  Rotterdam.      If  I 
I    known  that  Lady  Ardenas 
I    had  shown  her  eveiy  kindne 
'    have  read  as  much  in  her  gi 
contented   look,    and   he  U 
more  than  ever  ia  consequf 
^  Why,  Geoi-ge/  exclaimc 
ert,    delighted    to    see  bi 
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.  his  place,    'tlie  Gennan 

0  have  wonderfully  agreed 

1  never  saw  you  looking  so 
[  wid^wake  at  this  early 

hope,  sir,  that  that  may 
iscribed  to  the  pleasure  of 
me,'  answered   the   young 

well  said,'  returned  Sir 
tiling,  '  though  I  am  not  so 
JO  take  the  compliment  to 
d  he  looked  sHlv  across  the 
i^elyn,  who  was  talking  to 
n  your  delight  at  tinding 
ice  more  with  your  uncle 
3t,  you  have  forgotten  your 
ence,'  and  he  pointed  to  a 
;h  lay  upon  Gresham's  plate, 
iughed  and  opened  the  let- 
len  laughed  still  more, 
•rom  dear  old  Mavne,*  he 
ogising  for  not  having  met 
8 — which  is  fortunate,  since 
ceej)  my  appointment  with 
)'acht,  it  seems,  was  delayed 
^,  so  that  he  could  not  get 
le ;  and  now  he  has  got  sick 
and  coming  to  England.' 
m  to  come  here,'  said  Sir 
ve  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  see 

e  very  kind,  sir,'  answered 
*  I  am  sure  he  would  like 
Jtter.' 

Jcot,  who  was  as  usual  en- 
L  somewhat  voluminous  cor- 
se, looked  up  at  this. 
'U  sufficiently  sure  of  your 
ments  for  that  arrangement, 
b?' 

es,  there  is  no  hurry  about 
T  ;  and  whether  I  am  at  the 
►t,  Mr.   Mayne  can  Ix)  made 

I  curious  instance  of  the  as- 
which  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wai- 
ted at  Halcombe,  that  this 
t  was  the  first  intimation 
rest  of  the  family,  iuclud- 
liady  Arden,  had  received  of 
t's  having  any  intention  of 
•me.     His  post  of  coitfidant 


to  the  Baronet  was  so  well  established, 
that  no  observation  was  made  u]K>n 
this  piece  of  news  by  anybody.  The 
only  astonishment  it  excited  was  in 
George  Gi'esham,  who  having  been  so 
long  away,  was  less  accustomed  to 
such  proofs  of  Mr.  Walcot  s  sway. 

*  If  Mayne  comes  here,'  thought  he, 
'  he  will  fall  out  with  that  fellow,  I 
reckon ;'  i^nd  the  idea  greatly  en- 
hanced the  pleasure  with  which  he 
looked  forward  to  his  friend's  visit 

Then  the  servants  trooped  into 
prayers,  taking  their  places  so  quickly 
that  it  reminded  you,  with  but  a  slight 
difference,  of  the  stage  direction  in  Ths 
Critic,  *  enter,  kneeling.'  A  certain 
new  face  among  them  was,  therefore, 
not  at  once  observable  to  the  master 
of  the  House,  who,  besides,  had  his 
book-markers — long  silk  streamers 
worked  by  Evelyn  in  the  High  Church 
style — to  arrange.  Sir  Robert  had  a 
fine  voice,  and  what  is  more,  one  in- 
stinct with  dee])  religious  feeling.  At 
a  later  part  of  the  short  service,  when 
all  stood  up,  his  tall  delicate  figure, 
with  his  reverential  face  and  tone, 
had  a  fine  effect  He  looked  a  true 
Head  of  a  Household,  to  whom  the 
welfare,  ghostly  and  bodily,  of  eveiy 
member  of  it  was  of  genuine  interest 
Suddenly  his  voice  began  to  fail  and 
quiver. 

Mr.  Walcot  was  at  his  side  in  an 
instant 

*  Go  on  for  me,  Ferdinand,'  he 
whisnered  and  sat  down. 

Lady  Arden  also  approached  him, 
but  he  waved  her  away.  *  It  is  only 
a  little  giddiness,  my  dear.  Ferdi- 
nand will  finish  the  reading.'  And  he 
did  so.  Mr.  Walcot  also  was  a  fine 
reader  ;  a  better  one,  j>erhaps,  ai-tis- 
tically  speaking,  than  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  but  the  late  occurrence  had 
somewhat  disturbed  the  attention  of 
the  little  congregation. 

*  It  was  nothing,'  said  the  master  of 
the  House,  when  prayei-s  were  over, 
and  in  answer  to  the  anxious  looks  of 
those  around  him  rather  than  to  their 
iuc^uiries  ;  for  it  was  well  understood 
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ly i»y.n  nyj-;  inn^F. 


tlmt  Sir  Robert  disliktMl  fuss  to  hr 
inado  aliout  his  Jiiliiients.  '  I  was  a 
littlo  faint,  I  tliiiik,  for  want  «»t  my 
})reakfast." 

If  this  was  so,  it  was  riii*ious.  siiin' 
he  mi'le  no  att<i!nj»i  ti>  cii  aiivthint; 
bevon«i  tovinj'  with  a  linio  t*»ast  an«l 
niannalaiU'  ;  hut  nt  this  no  <»nt'  was 
8Uj)))ose(]  to  takt*  notio'. 

He  was  tlie  first  to  ris*-  fi-nni  taUh-. 
and  Lady  Ardrn  f()lh)w(»d  him  with 
her  eves,  but  witli  her  eves  only.  Mr. 
Walcot  hiwl  alivailv  risen,  leavinj;  his 
devilled  chicken  onlv  half  consiinied 
upon  his  jilate,  and  left  the  room  close 
at  Sir  Hob(?rt's  heels. 

Again  no  one  hazardiMl  a  remark, 
but  Greshaui  ;Li:lanced  siijniticantly  at 
Elise,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  see  liis 
I)Ower  ; '  and  then  turnetl  scarlet  on 
perceiving  Evelyn  remarked  it. 

Ladv  Arden  showed  no  touch  of  an- 
noyance,  nor  |)erhaps  did  she  feel  any. 
She  had  l>een  long  content  with  the  af- 
fection of  her  second  husband,  shown 
in  a  hundretl  material  ways  to  her  and 
hers  ;  she  had  never  possessed  liis  con- 
fidence; and  on  the  few  c)ccasion8  when 
slie  had  striven  to  mini8t£»r  to  him  in 
his  little  troubles — Avhich  were  fjener- 
ally  undei*8tood  to  l>e  '  nerves  ' — she 
had  not  been  very  successful.  She  was 
homoeopathic,  and  hatl  suijgested  Pulsa- 
tilla, in  which  Sir  Robert  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  confidence. 

The  Baronet  ]>assed  through  the  fold- 
ing-doors that  led  into  his  own  stu<iy — 
which  stood  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  hotise,  forming  one  of  its  many 
projections  -and  tiirew  himself  into  a 
cha.r. 

*  Groat  Heaven,  PVrdinand,'  were 
his  tirat  words,  '  whv  did  vou  not  tell 
me?' 

*  Tell  you  what,  my  dear  Arden  ? ' 
inquired  the  other  with  simplicity. 

*  Why,  about  the  likeness.  That  girl 
who  came  yesterday.  I  thought  when 
1  saw  her  face  I  shouhl  have  dropped.' 

*  Do  you  mean  Annabel  Spruce? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.  Is  it  possible  it 
never  struck  vou  that  she  is  the  veiT 
image  of  our  lost  Madeline] ' 


•  Thf  iriiai^e  '    Suri'lv  not. 
mrniioii  it  ;    indeed.   1   do  w 
sfiiiliianrr     something  in  th' 
t  h<'  »'VH>,. 

•  rh«'  eye^  ;  thf  ft»atun*s— 
»'X.pi'cssion  ! 

•  My  liear  Arden — makinfi 
lowanif  for    your  sensitive 
tion,'  answ^'^Ml  Mr.  Walcot, 
of  alarmed  remonstrance;  *  i 
nie  that  youi-  affectionate,  i 
thnotional  feelings  towards 
(h'j)arted  t-arry  you  sometinit 
Rt'tnember,  it  is  I  alone  wl 
stand   them,  who  appreciate 
their  full  value  ;   and   this  e 
of  I  hem  l)efore  others ' 

Sir  R^ibert  wave<l  his  han 
vous  protest. 

'  What  <loes  it  matter— \» 
anything  matter,  in  conipar 
what  I  owe  her  I  ' 

'  Verv  true,  mv  dear  Ani 
true,  no  doubt  Still,  you  I 
contracted  other  obligations. 

•  I  know  it ;  I  know  it,'  < 
the  other  im}>atiently  ;  *  ami 
have  not  neglected  them." 

' Indeed   vou   have   not ; 
man  alive  could  have  betMi  s< 
of  them.' 

'  Still  I  was  wrong  to  copti 
1  failed  in  fealtv  to  the  de^ 
deed,  T  can  call  her  dead,  wh 
voice  is  .so  present  with  me.' 

'Whv  did  vou  do  it,  mv  des 
answered  the  other  bluntlv. 

'  Av  :  whv.  indee<l  ?  I  dii 
cape  from  myself.  Vou  d( 
what  I  suflered  wlien  she  If 
alone.  You  were  not  here  i 
dinand,  to  comfort  me.' 

'  I  wish  I  had  l)een,  wit 
h(*art ' 

The  gentleness  of  his  tone 
e<pialled  by  its  genuineness  : 
ert  held  out  liis  hand,  and 
grasped  it  warmly. 

'  I  have  no  cause  to  com  pi 
dinand,  of  anv  human  crea' 
mvself.  Ladv  Arden  and  th< 
have  been  everything  that 
have  expected  of  tbom — mo 
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i  to  expect.  My  nephew, 
>rge,  is  an  honest,  noble 
I  don't  think  so,  because 
)  him,  perhaps,  with  an 
d — he  has  not,  of  course, 
ity.' 

hing  against  him,  Arden ; 
shall  do  so.  If  I  think 
rds  you  in  fi-aukness  and 
•nsidering  all  the  benetits 
Aped  upon  him,  that  is 
ate  opinion.' 

11,  let  us  not  talk  of  that, 
ipon  that  single  point  to 
ill  others  we  are  at  one.' 
,  indeed,  my  fiiend.* 
that  girl  !  Why  did  you 
ne  for  herl  When  she 
I  and  looked  at  me,  it  was 
^  had  risen  from  the  dead.' 
here  is  a  likeness,  though 
•ike  me  with  such  force, 
ou  I  will  frame  some  ex- 
uade  Lady  Arden  to  get 
ateye.^ 

10,'  answered  Sir  Kobei-t 
f  hei*e  since  she  has  once 

very  accident  of  resem- 
her  a  claim  upon  me.' 
)t  l)owed,  with  a  stoop  of 
too  gentle  to  be  called  a 

action   seemed    to   say, 
atter  of  feeling  in  which 

right  to  argue  w^ith  you ; 
h  ideas  are  unintelligibla' 
Ferdinand,  I  know  I  must 
K>nable  to  the  world  at 
ir  Robert,  as  if  in  answer 
ment,  *  but  I  should  have 
you  would  have  under- 
(tter.     You   yourself  are 

many  things  beyond  the 
T  minds.' 

?n  witness  to  certain  mani- 
Lrden,   it  is  true,  that  I 

to  any  known  laws,  and 
stations  have,  as  it  seem- 
nected  with  my  lamented 

I  hesitate  to  attach  to 
!al  meaning.' 

lecauae  you  are  by  nature 
lat  is  to  say,  of  a  too  logi- 
alcot.     Yet  vou  liave  al- 


lowed to  me  that  you  have  more  than 
once  been  staggered.  After  all,  these 
incidents  ai-e  only  links  of  a  chain  that 
has  connected  this  world  with  the 
other  throughout  all  ages.' 

*  Still  the  hearing  is  a  sense  that  is 
very  easily  deceived,  my  dear  Arden. 
I  have  thought  oftentimes  I  have 
heard  dear  Madeline's  voice;  but  it 
might  not  have  been  hers ;  nay,  there 
might  have  been  no  voice.  The  eye 
brings  with  it  what  it  sees,  we  are 
told ;  and  this  is  still  more  true  with 
the  secondary  senses.  If  she  were  to 
tell  me  something  only  known  to  my- 
self and  her — if  I  had  even  seen 
her ' 

*That  may  happen  yet,  who  knows?' 
interrupted  the  other,  eagerly,  and  yet 
with  a  touch  of  awa  *  An  angel 
touched  Elijah  and  Daniel,  and  though 
it  is  true  I  am  no  prophet,  why  should 
not  Madeline,  who  is  an  angel,  favour 
me  with  her  visible  presence?  She 
comes  to  see  me  in  dreams.' 

'  In  a  dream  Milton  saw  his  *'  late 
espoused  saint, " '  observed  Walcot, 
softly. 

'  Yes,  but  Oberlin  tells  us  that  his 
watched  him  like  an  attendant  spirit, 
held  communion  with  him,  and  was 
visible  to  his  sight.  When  he  con- 
templated any  imix>rtant  act  she  either 
encouraged  him  or  checked  him.' 

*  That  was  a  very  remarkable  case, 
no  doubt,  Aixlen  ;  I  remember  some- 
thing of  it' 

This  might  well  have  been,  since 
his  companion  had  conversed  with  him 
on  the  matter  half  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore. 

*  But  Ol)erlin's  experience  does  not 
overthrow  my  argument,  though  I 
grant  it  weakens  it,  as  to  the  self  de- 
ception of  the  senses.' 

*  That  is  what  was  said  to  Oberlin 
himself,'  answered  Sir  Robert,  in  a 
tone  of  triumph  ;  *  when  asked  how  he 
distinguished  such  interviews  from 
dreams,  he  answered,  "  How  do  you 
distinguish  one  odour  from  another  1 " 
They  were  perfectly  distinct  occur- 
rences.' 
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*  He  was  a  tlieolot^ian  an^l  a  philan- 
thropist, aiul  prol)al>ly  oi  an  entluisias- 
tic  t<*!n[H>ramfnt,'  re[>lietl  WalcDt, 
doubtfiillv. 

*  Well,  I  am  neithtjr  nne  nr  tin- 
other,  Ferdinand  :  y<ju  must  grant  tu 
me  an  unhiasatxl,  if  not  a  loLMoal, 
mind.' 

*  I  will  go  further,  Ardcn,  and  allow 
you  to  l)e  logical  ;  1  never  kn«^w  a 
man  more  open  to  reason.  It  is  not 
my  wish,  you  may  be  sure,  to  rob  you 
of  anv  source  of  consolation.  an«l  least 
of  all  of  one  which  may  ]»rocee<l  fi"t>m 
kin  of  mine.  If  this  tiiin;^  be  n\allv 
as  you  conceive  it  to  be,  I  should  al- 
mo.st  feel  that  I  had  a  hand  in  it  ; 
that  your  friendship  for  me  had  at  all 
events  received  the  seal  of  aj)j)roval 
fi*om  a  ([uartor,  which,  in  your  eyes-  ' 

*  It  does — it  has,  Ferdinand,'  inter- 
rupteti  Sir  Robert,  eagerly.  '  You  aiv 
dear  to  me  for  vour  own  sake  ;  but 
ten  times  dearer  Ixjcause  of  the  sacred 
tie  that  connects  us — we  cannot  speak 
of  that,  howev(;r,  before  others.  Ladv 
Arden,  for  example,  would  not  (ady 
fail  to  und<»rst.and  it,  but  would,  per- 
chance, ivsent  it.  I  should  be  loth  to 
give  her  cause  of  pain.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  to  her,  by  tlie  bye,  and  say  that 
I  am  bett<:>v,  and  will  see  her  now.' 

*I  will.' 

We  have  .said  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot  hjid  a  mobile  face.  It  changed  its 
expression  twice  between  Sir  Robert's 
study  and  the  bi-eakfast  room.  In  the 
former  it  implied  tender  assent  ;  be- 
tween the  double  dooi"s  it  bet\ame  like 
the  mask  of  Grecian  Comet ly;  gro- 
tesque in  its  satirical  miilli ;  and  then, 
in  the  presence  of  the  family,  it  turned 
to  cheerful  contentment 

*  Sir  Robert  would  like  to  see  you, 
Ltuly  Arden ;  l^is  giddiness,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  has  passed  away.' 
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CHAPTKK   Mil. 

l'H»      FIRST    MLmW. 

IT  was  not  very  Ioult  after  bitvikl   » -^r. 
and  while    Mr.  Ue(»rge  Git'shr*//, 
was  completing  on   the  teiTHce  1m?1i  i/W 
the  Hall  that  .second  cigar  which   his 
new  cares  and  dangerous  positi«m  bn/i 
rendt»n'il    nectsssary     for  without  to- 
baoco  how  would  some  pts^ple  (»ontrivf 
to  think  ^    when    Millv   Nicoll  rime 
out    to   him.  not  trippingly  as  usual, 
but  gliding  like  a  ghost,  and  with  quit*' 
a  serious  expr<>ssion  of  countenance. 

*  <  ieorge,  tlear,  there  are  plots  in  the 
air,'  sanl  she.  *  .And  I  don't  think 
vou  will  see  vour  friend,  Mr.  Mavne. 
on  this  .side  of  Christmas.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Millyi  I 
have  my  uncle's  permission  to  innte 
him  \ ' 

'  You  mean  you  liuil  it  Mr.  ^'h1- 
cot,  however ' 

*  Cowfinind  his  mtHldling.'  ejaculated 
(.iresham,  |>rescient  of  what  was  coin 
ing. 

'  Hv  all  means,'  sai<l  Millv,  'if  thAt 
<an  1m» done.  He  has persmulefl  Mam- 
ma that  Papa  is  not  in  a  state  of  health 
to  receive  visitors,  and  you  can  there 
fore  guess  the  next  step. ' 

*  He  is  the  most  imi>ertinent>*Tetoh! 

exclaimed  Clresham,  jMissionately. 

*  Oh,  Cleorge,  how  can  you  use  such 
words  I  If  I  had  known  you  wonW 
be  so  angry,  I  would  not  have  been  the 
one  to  tell  vou  this  bad  news.  I  ^'** 
af  raitl  it  would  annoy  you. ' 

*  Annoyance  is  no  word  for  it. 
Milly.  Of  course  it  is  a  disapj^oini- 
ment  to  me,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
indignation  I  feel  against  the  person 
who  has  caused  it  I  will  go  to  my 
uncle  at  once,  and  ask  whether  in  ^^" 
ture  I  am  to  consider  him  or  Mr. 
Walcot  the  master  of  this  house.' 

'  You  would  gain  nothing  by  that 
motion,  (iieorga  But  if  you  are  ^^^ 
anxious  to  see  your  friend  at  H«l- 
combe ' 

*  Well,  of  course  I  am ;  but  \m 
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post  goes  out  a  veto  will  be 
Dj  asking  him/ 

But  there  is  a  horse  in 
and  you  know  how  to  ride, 

)t  a  sea-horse  that  I  can  ride 
le  upon,  Millj.' 
it  you  can  ride  to  Mirton, 
iph  to  Boulogne,  silly.' 
mt  girl?'  cried  Gresham, 
y  ;  *  if  you  were  a  little  bet- 
\  1  could  find  it  in  my  heart 

e  most  impertinent  wretch ! ' 

the  young   lady,  as   if  to 

mimicking  the  fiery  tone  as 

)  words  of  her  companion. 

dy,  Milly,    I  am    charmed 

sagacity,  and  I  am  sure  it 

Mayne  to   hear  that  you 

your  heart  on  seeing  him 

BTised  this  scheme.     I'll  be 
> 

liat  is  so  like  a  man,'  ob 
lly,  sardonically  ;  '  fii-st,  in 
tude,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
ntelligence.  Why,  you're 
t>ing  to  the  stables  by  the 
e  housa' 

I  will  go  the  back  way. 
an  angel,  Milly,  with  the 
the  serpent  added.' 
ok  here,  Greorge,'  added  she, 
hurrying  away,  *  if  you  are 
•us  about  your  friend's  corn- 
id  better  prepay  his  message 
ben  he  said,  **  I'll  coma" 
scarcely  say  he  is   not  to 

client  notion,  my  dear  girl. 
Machiavelli ! ' 

Papa  if  you  call  me  such 
bat,'  replied  the  young  lady, 

/oo  clever  by  half  ;  I  shall 

lusband,'  said   Gresham   to 

he  passed  through  the  gar- 

i  said  that  on  the  moorland 
3ombe  there  were  no  trees  ; 
"erne  edge  of  the  cliff,  on  the 
e  of  the  village,  there  was, 
notable  exception  to  this 


circumstance,  a  long  though  narrow 
plantation  of  Scotch  firs  had  been 
planted  there  by  some  previous  tenant 
of  the  Hall,  to  which  it  formed  a  most 
picturesque  approach.  For  more  than 
a  mile  the  traveller  coukl  ride  or  drive 
in  shelter,  while  enjoying  the  most 
exquisite  glimpses  of  mai-ine  scenery. 
It  was  called  '  The  Wilderness,'  and 
was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  children 
of  the  village. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
Gresham  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
this  grove  on  his  return  journey.  The 
wind  had  dropped,  and  only  sighed 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
like  an  echo  of  the  waves  beneath. 
The  sweet  breath  of  the  pines,  the 
warmth  of  the  shelter  they  afforded 
after  the  open  moorland  road  were  so 
grateful  to  the  traveller  that  he  al- 
most always  drew  rein  as  he  entered 
the  Wilderness,  and  came  through  it 
at  a  foot-paca  Notwithstanding  his 
familiarity  with  the  scene,  this  was 
now  the  case  with  Gresham,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  slackening  of 
his  speed  was  solely  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  Natura  As  he  reached  this 
first  jut  of  home  it  was  natural  that 
the  consideration  of  his  position  there, 
and  of  his  future  prospects,  should 
have  suggested  themselves,  and  a  gal- 
lop (which  had  hitherto  been  his  pace) 
is  no  aid  to  reflection. 

He  was  still  full  of  indignation 
against  Walcot,  but  he  perceived  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  give  expres- 
sion to  it,  considering  the  obvious  in- 
crease of  that  person's  influence  with 
Sir  Robert  since  he  (Gresham)  had 
left  home,  and  especially  in  view  of 
his  own  relations  with  Elisa  If 
these  should  be  discovered,  they  would 
afford  a  dangerous  weapon,  indeed,  to 
the  hand  of  such  an  unscrupulous  foe. 
Gresham  knew  that  he  was  solely  de- 
pendent upon  Sir  Robert,  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  that  was  not  the  consider- 
ation which  most  aflected  his  thoughts. 
He  was  attached  to  his  uncle  by 
bonds  of  affection  as  well  as  of  grati> 
tude,   and   feared   his   displeasure  at 
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least  as  inn«;li  ms  his  niat<MiMl  iM-nsc- 
quene«^s.  H»'  wa.s  \v<'l!  a\vai-«',  tiMi, 
that  tlien'  wrn'  w^ak  | mints  in  Sir 
Hohcrt's  characiiT,  i|uiTr  .iparf  tV««rn 
liis  iufatuatinii  with  r»'s|if<-T  i.i  !,i>, 
hrother-iii-law  itli.-it.  with  ili  hi^  kiipl- 
uess  of  ln*aiT  ami  iinloh'iM'i-.  M'^  wonM 
at  times  assert  liimselt'  in  «|nit»'  -a  Jts- 
potic  niannt'i*  :  that  Mnall  ann'U'.uici'.s 
—such  as  a  nephew's  imt  hi-iii;^  ilnwn 
in  tini(?  for  nini-nini;  pra\«'is  put  hiui 
out  cxceysixelv  :  iliat  riJieiih'  nt'  nnv 
Hul>j<*ct  in  wljieh  h«'  t.M»k  an  intei«'st 
hii^'hlv  exasperated  him  :  arnl  tliai  <'''r- 
tain  <h'relieti'>ns  tVoin  nmiMl  dntv  li.aJ 
in  his  eves  tli«'  hlaekne>s  ot  eriiiit's. 
F'ii'st  anion^  these  was  th«"  vie»'  .if  de- 
ot^ption.  '  If  yon  will  only  l>e  op{?n 
with  me,  (n'or;^*",'  his  nm-le  nseil  to 
Siiv  to  him  as  a  ))ov,  •  all  will  ]»e  w«-ll 
between  ns.  l»nt  n(jver  try  t«»  tleeeive 
me.' 

Geo!*ge  wonhl  perhaps  have  lifcn 
open  with  him  now  if  he  liad  only  liad 
his  uncle  to  deal  with  :  he  knew  that 
lie  disliked  to  he  thwarted  in  anv- 
thiuir  oil  which  he  had  set  his  mind, 
and  that  he  would  especially  I'esiMit 
anv  ch  an  lie  of  his  sup])oseil  intentions 
as  re«'arded  Kvelvn  ;  hut  he  would 
have  thrown  himstdf  on  his  unch»'s 
irenerositv,  and  har<*d  his  heart  to  him 
— but  not  for  that  daw,  Ferdinand 
Walcot,  to  j)eck  at.  He  could  f*iresee, 
only  too  well,  how  he  and  his  love 
would  fare,  should  he  venture  to  con- 
fess it  under  present  circumstances, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  oonc(?al  it. 

Immersed  in  these  reflections,  he 
came  suddenlv,  at  a  turn  in  tin?  wind- 
ing  road,  upon  Elise  hei-self,  accom- 
panied by  Fnmk. 

His  heart  leaped  up  for  joy,  but  he 
was  too  prudent  to  expri?8s  it  except 
bv  the  welcome  in  his  eves.  A  boy  is 
always  a  dangerous  tliird  party  in  such 
int<»rview8,  and  especially  a  sharp  boy 
like  Master  Frank.  A  certain  pro- 
verb about  *  little  jntchers  having  long 
ears  '  i)as8ed  through  Gresham's  mind, 
succeeded  bv  the  consolatory  reflection, 
*  that  the  longest  ear  that  ever  British 
boy  wore  caDuot  understand  an  un- 
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<  M'l'niJin, 

I  iioH"  'ialutation>,  li«iwi'Vt'r.  \\*-if 
?nM<l''  i)i  Hni:li>li,  and  Klisf  int'iu'mni 
ili  111  r}i:it  th<'  'i.tv  iiiiil  nndert.tki'ii  to 
ai-t  MS  lii'r  riri'r<me  to  tlu^  beauties  wi' 
II.il'-Minbe.  whenMi]K)ij  Gj*Hsh:uii,  wh'> 
li.nl  swMUu'  hims^•lf  from  liis  horse iuui 
liir<'hed  the  liri<lle  umhfr  his  arm. 
p'titeij  Frank  on  th**  head  with  Kfiiu- 
ine  approbation. 

Till*  lad,  Ljenendly  «piick  to  apprai 
at«'  rhr'  least  kindness  of  his  ehlers. said 
rn'Nci*  a  WiU'd.  never  ev(Mi  stivtcht**! 
f<nrh  hi.s  hand  a  mechanical imjiul*. 
one  wfjuhl  have  thouj'ht,  to  evory  I'l'V 
of  his  aire — to  pat  the  maiv. 

'  Why,  Frankie,  what's  the  mati«'r ! 
Vou  look  glum,  as  if  you'd  lo.st  MX- 
iienee  irrevocablv.' 

*  There  is  noihint;  the  mattvr,'  shuI 
the  lioy,  with  nervous  haste,  'nothing 
at  all." 

' 'J'liere  As,'  observed  P]lise,  in  Ger- 
man. *  r  m*v>  r  met  with  a  chil'Jofliis 
years  so  dreadfully  out  of  spirits.' 

'  It  is  not  usual  with  him,'  aiiswereJ 
(Iresham,  inditferently.  *  Soim»tliiiil{ 
has  i)rf»bably  ^^one  wnuii:  with  Lislt^- 
s(nis.  What  a  blesse<l  thought  it  vas 
that  prompted  hint  to  bring  you  h'K: 
otherwise  f  knr)w  not  when  I  shouM 
have  had  the  chance  of  a  wonl  with 
vou.    How  do  vou  like  Halcouibt*— or 

ft  ft 

rather  the  Halcombe  folks  1' 

*  Thev  art!  kindness  itself,'  she  an- 
swercrd,  earnestly.  *  So  kind  that  my 
conscience  pricks  me  to  think  that  1 
should  be  playing  any  part  hen*  that 
is  not  an  honest  one.' 

*  It  is  not  dishonest,  darling ;  and  it 
will  not  last  long,  for  they  will  all  soo^ 
come  to  know  your  worth,  and  to  wel- 
come  you  as  one  of  themselves.* 

Klise  shook  her  head. 

*  You  are  too  sanguine.  If  I  hw 
known  what  sort  of  life  your  peojw 
lead — so  far  above  everything  that  I 
have  witnessed  in  my  own  countiT, 
and  all  of  them  to  the  manner  bom-- 
I  should  have  felt  it  impossible  that  I 
could  ever  link  my  lot  with  yours ;  " 
I  could  have  foreseen  the  conaideratioB 
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with  which  I  have  been 

them  one  and  all,  I  would 

led  to  repaj  their  hospitality 

9eit,  however  innocent' 

not  a  deceit,  darling;  it  is 

mcealment,  and  even  that 

iinneceB8ar7  if  we  had  onlj 

eal  with.     I  saj,  if  mj  uncle 

ople  were  alone  concerned,  I 

ke  a  clean  breast  of  it  to-day, 

the  question  of  my  love  to 

by  their  own  good  hearts. 

not  warn  you  that  I  have 

here  ?    Do  you  know  who 

irse  I  do,'  she  answered,  smil- 
ly;  <if  I  did  not  I  might 
.  I  was  fancy  free.'  (Elise, 
B  of  her  race,  had  learnt  her 
ith  Shakespeare's  aid).  'But 
on  have  won  my  heart,  my 
9  keen  to  all  that  concerns 
yes,  I  have  seen  that  man's 
on  yours  when  you  knew  it 
t  means  mischief — ruin,  if  he 
MS  it' 

kave  read  him  like  a  book. 
some  natures  which  we  must 
I  their  own  way,  or  submit  to 
me  by  them.  We  must  meet 
it  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
e  has  not  heard  you  talking 
[trust' 

3ut  I  have  heard  him,'  an- 
be,  naively.  '  He  has  per- 
idy  Arden  that  Sir  Robert's 
I  to  your  friend — which 
>  give  you  such  pleasure  this 
-should  be  revoked.  How- 
ie is  some  one  coming ;  what 
bought  of  our  walking  to- 
Qsr 

latter  ;  Frankie  will  explain 
my  uncle  himself — and  his 

ro  figures,  which  hkd  bMeen 
hidden  1;^  the  tuees,  came 
riew. 

\  is  Uncle  Ferdinand,'  cried 
'  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! ' 
,  what  of  him,'  exclaimed 
,  with  irritation.  *  He  won't 
DOMB  off  What's  the  mat- 
8 


ter  with  the  boy  t  He  looks  as  pale 
as  death.' 

'  *  There  is  nothing  the  matter,'  cried 
Frank,  with  the  same  anxious  eamest- 
nesa  '  Indeed  there  is  not ;  oh  pray 
don't  tell  him  there  is.' 

'  Very  good,  I'll  be  as  dumb  as  that 
fir  cona  But  in  return,  Frankie,  you 
must  tell  my  uncle  how  you  came  to 
be  here  with  Miss  Hurt ;  else  he  will 
think,  perhaps,  she  has  been  straying 
out  of  bounds  ;  don't  you  see  1 ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  answered  the  boy,  evi- 
dently not  troubling  himself  with  the 
reason  for  this  request ;  '  I  wiU  say 
anything  you  please  to  Papa.  And 
George,  dear  George,  if  Mr.  Walcot 
should  wish  me  to  go  to  school, 
don't  let  Mamma  or  my  sisters 
vex  him  any  more  by  their  objectiona 
I  would  rather,  mudi  rather,  go  to 
school' 

Gresham  stared  at  the  boy  in  aston- 
ishment— it  was  clear  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  terror;  but  his  own  concerns 
were  just  then  too  pressing  to  admit 
of  any  questioning.  The  two  men 
were  now  drawing  very  near;  Sir 
Robert  as  usual  with  him,  partly  from 
a  certain  hypochondriacal  idea  that 
his  steps  wanted  support,  and  partly 
from  the  sense  of  dependence  idways 
experienced  in  the  other's  society,  was 
leaning  on  his  brother-in-law's  arm, 
who  apparently  was  speaking  rapidly 
in  his  ear. 

'  Don't  forget  what  you  are  to  say 
Frankie,'  whispered  Gresham,  hurried- 
ly, and  then  the  two  parties  met 

Sir  Robert  looked  grave,  but,  with 
a  courtesy  that  never  forsook  him 
when  speaking  to  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Wil- 
derness had  found  another  admirer  in 
Miss  Hurt 

*  It  is  very,  very  beautiful,  sir,'  said 
she,  and  was  about  to  add  that  she 
was  indebted  to  Master  Frank  for  her 
introduction  to  it ;  but  her  pride  for- 
bade it  If  her  employer  chose  to  im- 
pute any  other  cause  for  her  presence 
in  that  spot,  he  might  do  sa 

Sir  Robert  attributed  her  hesitation 
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to  her   imperfect   knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue. 

'  That  is  a  curious  way  of  taking 
horse  exercise,  George,'  obser\'etl  he, 
drily  ;'  to  go  on  foot,  and  lead  your 
nag.' 

'  I  had  been  out  for  a  lide,  sir,  ou 
the  moor,  and  meeting  Miss  Hurt  and 
Frankie  in  the  wood,  I  joined  them.' 

'  It  was  I  who  brought  Miss  Hurt 
to  see  the  Wilderness, 'said  Frank,  his 
delicate  face  flushing  from  chin  to 
brow ;  *  1  was  showing  her  over  the 
grounds.' 

'  Quite  right,  lad,  quite  right,'  said 
Sir  Bobcrt,  patting  his  liead,  but 
speaking  absently.  He  had  got  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  say, a  circumstance 
which  always  weighed  upon  his  mind 
till  it  was  done  with.  *  By  the  bye, 
G^rge,  I  have  got  something  to  say 
to  you,  which  I  fear  will  cause  you 
disappointment  It  is  wdth  regard  to 
your  friend  Mayne — the  fact  is,  I ' — 
here  he  looked  uneasily  towards  his 
brother-in-law. 

'  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  necessary 
Arden,  to  go  into  particulai>s  with 
your  nephew,'  put  in  Mr.  Walcot, 
smoothly.  ^The  fact  is,  Mr.  Gresham, 
your  uncle  is  far  from  well,  and  the 
pretence  of  any  visitor  just  now — be- 
ing a  stranger  too ' 

*No,  no,'  interrupted  Sir  Robert, 
petulantly,  *  it  is  not  Oioi  ;  I  am  well 
enough.  But  perhaps  at  some  other 
time,  if  it's  the  same  to  Mr.  Mayne ; 
it  isn't  as  if  he  knew  about  it,  and  we 
were  putting  him  off,  you  see.' 

*Well,  unfortunately,  sir,  he  does 
know  about  it,'  answered  Gresham, 
drily.  *  Directly  you  were  so  good  as 
to  ask  him — knowing  what  pleasure 
he  would  have  in  coming  to  HfiJcombe, 
and  also  that  his  movements  are  apt 
to  be  sudden — I  telegraphed  to  him  at 
Boulogne,  from  which  place  he  has 
wired  back  to  say  he  will  be  at  Ar- 
chester  in  two  daya' 

Mr.  Walcot  turned  pale  with  pas- 
sion. 

<  Quick  as  may  be  your  friend,  Mr. 
Mayne's,  movements,  I  suppose  a  mes 


sage  could  still  reach  him  by  the 
to  put  off  his  coming  ? ' 

^  Not  unless  the  wire  was  atti 
to  his  yacht,'  returned  Orel 
coolly,  *  as  you  may  see  for  you; 
And  he  drew  from  his  ]x»cket  tl 
turn  telegram,  and  placed  it  in 
Walcot's  handa 

*  Wits  about  to  start  for  Folke 
but  inn  now  off  for  Ardietttr^  wk 
the  nearest  port  to  Hidcombe.  A 
and  t/uinkn  to  your  uncle.  She 
U'ith  you  on  Friday  with  artat 
sure  J 

*  You  seem  to  be  somewhat  pr 
tate  in  your  invitations,'  said 
Walcot,  biting  his  lip. 

*  Not  at  all ;  if  I  had  been  an 
later  I  should  have  missed  my  fr 

*  I  did  not  mean  that,  sir 

*  Well,  well,  no  matter,'  brol 
Sir  Robert,  *  there  is  no  harm 
George.      Your  friend   will  be 
welcome.     Mr.  Walcot,  let  us  g( 
And  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the  govei 
and  moved  slowly  away. 

^  It  is  horrible,'  ejaculated  Grec 
when  the  |>air  were  out  of  ear 

*  my  uncle  is  growing  a  dotard  b 
his  time,  thanks  to  that  sycoj 
and  scoundrel  However,  he  has 
done  this  time ;  the  electric  tel^ 
is  certainly  a  great  institution.' 

Elise  glanced  at  the  boy,  and 
reprovingly  at  Gresham. 

'  Oh,  Fnmkie  knows  what  I  i 
of  Uncle  Ferdinand,'  he  answ 
lightly. 

Here  a  sharp,  authoritative  c 

*  Frank,  Frank,'  was  heard  b< 
them.     It  was  Mr.  Walcot's  voii 

The  boy  started  off  like  a  dog 
hears  its  master's  whistle. 

When  he  overtook  the  two 
Walcot  held  out  his  hand,  in  a  k 
manner,  as  it  seemed ;  but  whei 
fingers  closed  over  the  lad's,  they 
a  warning  grip. 

^  Look  here,  Frankie ;  you  said 
now  that  it  was  you  who  asked  '. 
Hurt  to  take  a  walk  in  the  wood 
anyone  tell  you  to  saj  that  t ' 
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But  it  really  was   me  who- 


The  dogers  closed  upon  him  like  a 
?io&  *  Ba  so  good  as  to  answer  mj 
qaestioQ.  Did  anj  one  bid  jou  tell 
joar  Pa|>a  to  say  that  it  was  at  your 
mTitatioQ  that  Miss  Hurt  was  here  ? ' 
The  boy  trembled  like  a  leaf  as  he 
inswered,  *  Yes,  Mr.  Walcot  G^eorge 
told  me  to   say   so ;    but    it    really 

'That  will  do  ;  take  this  book  back 
with  joo.     If  George  or  Miss  Hurt 


ask  you  what  you  were  wanted  for, 
say  tiiat  J  brought  it  out  by  mistake 
and  wished  to  get  rid  of  it :  and  say 
nothing  about  the  other  matter/ 
Before  the  boy  was  gone,  he  turned  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  said,  signifi- 
cantly, *  1  was  right,  you  see,  Ai-den. 
They  met  by  appointment,  without 
doubt'  Sir  llobert  struck  his  stick 
into  the  sand  and  ntox  eil  on  in  sombre 
silence. 


{To  be  carUintied, 


IT    IS    WELL. 


BY  H.    L.    SPENCER. 


IT  is  well !    The  Summer-time  is  over — 
Low  in  the  west  sinks  the  autumn  sun ; — 
They  have  cut  down  the  corn  and  the  scented  clover- 
Southward  the  birds  have  flown,  one  by  one. 

In  the  glade  to  whom  is  the  brooklet  calling  ? 

Follow,  it  says,  and  follow  me  ! 
Its  breast  is  brown  with  the  leaves  there  falling, 

And  downward  borne  to  the  hungry  sea. 

Give  me  my  staff,  and  give  me  my  sandals  ; 

Down  by  the  brookside  I  would  go. 
Leaving  behind  the  ruthless  vandals 

That  the  thread  of  my  life  have  tangled  so. 

The  days  grow  wearier,  wearier,  wearier. 
And  mocking  phantoms  the  nights  infest ; 

Ihe  world  grows  drearier,  drearier,  drearier, 
And  I  in  my  mother's  arms  would  rest. 
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IT  is  a  little  odd,  and  shows  bow 
superficially  average  people  think, 
that  one  so  often  hears  it  observed 
with  surprise  that  quarrels  should 
arise  or  friendships  be  broken  up  by 
such  apparently  inadequate  causes. 
Undoubtedly  some  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  magnifying  every  trifle  which 
concerns  themselves,  till  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a  wild  gooseberry, 
which  you  cannot  touch  without  suf- 
fering from  its  prickles ;  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  are  free  from 
at  least  a  touch  of  the  same  tendency. 
But  we  all  know  that  character  comes 
out  as  strongly  in  trifles  as  in  greater 
things,  perhaps  more  strongly,  as 
these  will  often  elude  the  power  of  a 
strong  will,  which  for  obvious  reasons 
will  often  keep  disagreeable  traits  well 
covered,  unless  beguiled  into  forgetful- 
ness  in  some  small  matter  that  does 
not  seem  worth  minding.  And  where 
a  friendship  has  any  foundation  in  es- 
teem, and  is  not  a  mere  outgrowth  of 
accident  or  habit  or  propinquity,  the 
discovery  of  an  unworthy  trait  in  a 
trifling  matter,  is  just  as  painful  and 
just  as  likely  to  undermine  the  mutual 
regard,  as  if  the  occasion  were  in  itself 
far  more  important.  The  man  who 
over-reaches  us  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
cents,  we  are  hardly  likely  to  trust  in 
a  transaction  where  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  involved ;  and  so  the  friend 
whom  we  find  ungenerous  or  treacher* 
ous,  or  selfishly  absorbed  in  his  own  in- 
terests in  a  small  matter  of  every  day 
life^  is  hardly  more  likely  to  retain  the 
esteem  which  was  the  inspiration  of 
our  friendship,  than  if  the  same  trait 
had  come  out  in  an  afiair  of  far  greater 
intrinsic  consequence.  In  the  latter 
case  our  selfish  sense  of  material 
loss  would  be  far  greater,  but  in  the 


other  we  have  just  as  much  : 
disappointment  in  our  frien< 
the  change  of  opinion  which  c 
fail  to  impair  any  friendship 
the  name.  And  it  is  quite  r 
that  it  should  be  so.  Ac 
show  the  direction  of  a  curr 
as  well  as  a  plank.  And  if  i 
be,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  tells 
greatest  union  of  minds  of  wl 
men  and  women  are  capab 
the  discovery — be  the  occasi^ 
slight  that  our  supposed  frie 
(by  which  I  mean  moral  syi 
is  quite  incompatible  with  oi 
must  make  it  impossible 
friendship  can  long  survive. 


— There  is  no  tax  on  U: 
V)usy  people  so  annoying  ai 
cursions  of  idle  i>eople,  a  fa 
idle  people  whose  time  oft 
heavy  on  their  hands,  find  il 
to  realise.  You  are  in  the  d 
busy  morning — every  hour 
hour  filled  up  in  anticipat 
work  that  has  to  be  done,  yc 
good  working  order  and  g 
briskly — when  the  door  oj 
your  friend,  Mr.  Drone,  enters 
,  good  humoured  and  oonve 
and  you  inwardly  groan,  for ; 
you  are  in  for  half  an  hour's 
his  part,  and  impatiently  pat 
ity  on  yours.  He  is  a  man  f 
liveliest  interest  in  his  neigh 
fairs,  which,  having  noth 
ticular  to  do  this  morning,  1 
to  discuss  with  a  fulness  < 
which  in  other  circumstano 
amuse  you,  but  which,  at  thi 
lar  time,  when  the  clock's  h 
you  of  your  shortening  men 
your   undone   work,  is  inei 
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By-and-by  your  friend  seems 
to  the  end  of  bis  flow  of  dis- 
dot  much  stimulated,  it  is  to 
df  by  your  brief  and  distrait 
uid  you  begin  to  breathe  more 
id  hope  for  speedy  relief.  Not 
r  friend  calmly  remains  seat- 
all  unwarned  by  a  silence 
«  feel  awkward  ^ut  will  not 
9  begins  again  presently  on  a 
»J6ot — ^this  time,   perhaps,  a 
^anoe,  on  which  he  can  easily 
r  an  hour,  although  you  know 
nd  all  he  has  to  say.     Per- 
sheer  desperation,  you  break 
last,  on  plea  of  pressing  en- 
ta,  a  thing  you  wish  you  could 
nmoned  courage  to  do  long 
You  try  to  apply  yourself  to 
*k  again — ^not  so  easy  a  taiftk 
,  after  the  fretting  process  to 
u  have  been  subjected — when 
another  visitor,  a  lady  this 
r&  Limpet,  who  wants  your 
e  in  some  new  scheme  she  has 
and,  by  way  of  disposing  you 
ly  towards  it,  comes  to  rob 
lother  half  hour  of  your  pre- 
ming.     Indeed,  you  are  for- 
l  you  can  get  rid  of  her  so 
he  is  one  of  those  women  who 
Qger  over  their  subject,  adorn- 
ith   all  manner  of  episodes, 
ley  give  with  the   minutest 
intial  detail,  which  you  find 
able  to  cut  short     By  the 
)  has  run  her  story  out   to 
thread,  your  busy  morning 
B    to  be,    is  all    but   gone; 
id  is  wearied  and  distracted, 
are  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
igain  the  dropped  threads  of 
tad  begin  anew.    Such  inter- 
are  particularly  distracting 
)  whose  work  is  pure  brain- 
mianding,  before  all  things, 
ttaon  of  thought  and  freedom 
itracting    influences.      None 
suffer  from  them  so  much  as 
0,    who,     while     everybody 
at  they  are  expected  to  pre- 
ry  week  two  carefully  con- 
lermons  on  the  most  import- 


ant of  all  subjects,  are  yet,  besides  all 
the  necessary  and  multifarious  de- 
mands upon  their  time,  supposed  to 
be  the  legitimate  prey,  at  all  hours,  of 
every  idler  or  busybody  who  imagines 
he  has  business  with  them,  or  a  sub- 
ject of  importance  to  bring  under  their 
notica  A  preacher  has,  perhaps,  just 
got  into  a  happy  vein  of  thought  and 
flow  of  composition,  when,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  paragraph)  thought  out  with 
great  care,  Mr.  Discursive  '  drops  in,' 
and  bores  him  for  an  hour  with  mis- 
cellaneous talk,  which  puts  his  care- 
fully collected  ideas  to  ignominious 
flight,  and  yet  which,  if  a  sensitive 
man,  he  cannot  bear  to  out  short  One 
wonders  why  the  idle  people  can't  in- 
flict their  superfluous  time  on  each 
other,  and  let  busy  people  alone. 

X. 

— Few  things  are  more  unaccount- 
able than  the  apathy  and  indifference 
with  which  the  people  bear  the  evils 
connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  this  country.  We  ask  for 
Government  interference  in  a  great 
many  things ;  we  look  to  it  to  make 
or  unmake  trade,  to  encourage  some 
kinds  of  industry  by  premiums  of 
protective  and  prohibitory  duties^  and 
in  the  same  degree  to  discourage 
others,  to  draw  people  away  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  business 
which  the  country  has  special  facilities 
for,  encouraging  them  to  engage  in  mer- 
cautilebusiDess,  by  releasing  them  from 
their  contracts  through  an  Insolvent 
Law.  We  look  to  Grovwnment  to  edu- 
cate our  children  to  inspect  and  stamp 
the  products  of  our  industry,  >to  make 
people  sober  by  prohibiting  the  nsale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  in  short  we 
look  to  it  to  do  many  things  which  it 
ought  not  to  do,  while  we  do  not 
demand  of  it  the  discharge  of  its 
chief  function — the  administration  of 
justice.  This,  which  ought  to  be  the 
first  business — and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  sole  business-^of  a  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  which  social  well- 
being  so  intimately  depends,  it  turns 
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over  to  a  caste — the  legal  fraternity 
— who  work  it  primarily  with  a  view 
to  their  own  profit.    Sir  John  Horn  il- 
ly's  statement  that   '^The   law  is  a 
technical  arrangement   for  the  crea- 
tion of  costs ''  IS  as  true  in  Canada 
as  it  is  in  England.     The  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  to  recover  a  sum 
of  J 100  in  the  County  Courts  of  On 
tario  involves  costs  to  over  $130  will 
he  considered  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
It  is  ffenerally  supposed,  hy  the  unini- 
tiated public,  that  law   costs  can  be 
taxed  according  to  a  tariff  but  this 
is  a  delusion.     The  taxing  clerk  and 
the  Judge  can  set  the  tariff  aside  on 
many  points,  the  Judge,  for  instance, 
can  allow  counsel  to  charge  double  or 
treble  the  usual  fee,  and  the  taxing 
clerk  cannot  touch  it.     All  changes 
introduced  are  in  the  direction  of  in 
creasing    costs.     Some   time    ago,  a 
change  of  the  law  was  introduced  by 
which  counsel  are  allowed  to  demand 
a  separate   examination   of  plaintiff 
and  defendant  before  the  case  comes 
into  Court     This  practice  is  not  of 
the   slightest   value    to  either   side, 
as  the   whole   thing  has  to  be  gone 
over  again  at  the  trial,  but  it  serves 
the  only   purpose   in   view,   that  of 
making  additional  costs.     Our  Insol- 
vency  law  and  amendments  furnish 
another  illustration  to  the  same  effect. 
When  this   Act  was  passed,  it  must 
have  been  well-known  to  the  framers 
of  it,  that  there  is  a  Bankrupt  law  in 
opeivliion  in  Scotland  for  over  half  a 
century,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  are  capable  of  judging,  is   the 
most  admirable  law  of  the  kind  in 
existence,  working  cheaply  and  expe- 
ditiously,   bringing    the    fraudulent 
debtor  to  punishment,  and  clearing 
the  unfortunate.       But    it    labours 
under  the  great  defect  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  openings  in  it  for  legal 
costs,  and  our  law  was   modelled  in 
preference  on  the  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive law  in  operation  in  England. 
One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  Insol- 
vent Law  and  of  laws  in'  general  is, 
that  too  much  is  left  to  the  option  of 


Judges.  There  is  a  clause 
Blake's  amendment  to  the  1 
Act,  which  provides  that  i 
nipt  shall  receive  his  dischai 
estate  does  not  yield  fifty  cei 
dollar  ;  but  it  is  left  to  the  < 
the  judge,  and  the  clause  is  i 
that  so  much  waste  paper, 
have  occurred  in  this  neigh  1 
when  a  bankrupt  has  got  a  < 
of  discharge  whose  estate 
yield  a  single  cent  of  dividen 

Similar  remarks  might  be 
the  working  of  the  Grand  « 
tem — a  system  which  seems 
been  devised  for  the  escape 
from  punishment  at  the  grei 
in   time   and    patience   to 
munity.     This   also   might 
trasted  with  the   procedure 
Scotland   and   elsewhere, 
not  sufficient  to  relate  a   tit 
way  in  which  people's  lives 
miserable  by  the  delay,  su8[ 
expense  of  the  law.     Who 
who  does  not  know  of  prope 
to  wreck  through  getting  in 
eery  ?      How  many   are   tl 
from    bitter  experience  w( 
bear  any  amount   of   wron 
than  appeal  to  a  Court  of  L 
ond  time  7 

Great  would  be  the  gai 
community  if  Government  ti 
charge  aright  its  proper  func 
bring  justice  cheaply,  expe< 
and  surely  to  the  aid  of  ail 
fer  from  the  predatory  in 
the  race.  Lawyers  tell  us  tl 
justice  would  increase  litiga 
this  is  something  akin  to 
maxim  of  theirs,  that  " 
pleads  his  own  cause  has  t 
a  client."  It  is  in  the  in 
their  order.  The  very  revei 
be  the  case,  were  justice  wi 
access  of  all  classes,  the  di8h< 
greedy  would  see  no  hope  o: 
fully  preying  upon  their  fd 
not  as  it  is  now,  when  the 
are  two  to  one  that  they 
ceed.  There  is  at  the  pres 
no  reform  that  requires  mt 
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apon  the  Government,  one 
lid  confer  a  greater  benefit 
irhole  community,  than  re- 
law  adminiBtration.  But  it 
r  no  use  entrusting  it  to  the 


lawyers.  If  done  at  all  it  must  be 
done  by  the  lay  element  of  the  Oov- 
enment* 

J.  G.  W. 
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tndent  of  European  history  has 
son  to  be  grateful  to  the  en- 
>f  that  rising  Boston  house, 
rs.  Boberts  Bros.,  for  a  couple 
olumes,  illustrative  of  the  life 
B  of  one  of  Germany's  great- 
men,  Baron  Vom  Stein,*  from 
rt;  pen  of  Prof.  J.  R  Seeley, 
or  of  Ecce  Homo,  and  the 
^fessor  of  Modem  History 
University  of  Cambridga 
Rich  as  these  seldom  ade- 
emunerate  either  author  or 
.  They  necessarily  appeal  to 
circle  of  enquirers  and  stu- 
l  men  of  learned  leisure,  who 
lave  the  taste  or  time  to  form 
mce  with  their  contents.  We 
urprised,  therefore,  to  learn 
English  edition  has  been  pub- 
der  the  auspices  of  a  society 
action  is  *  to  further  the  pro- 
>f  laborious  works  for  which 
narket  did  not  offer  sufficient 
3ment.'  At  an  early  stage  of 
ley's  work,  the  Syndicate  of 
press  made  the  author  an 
;h  enabled  him  to  complete 
lean  task  sooner  by  some  two 
jrears,  than  if  he  had  gone  on 
ual  way,  and  depended  solely 
hilanthropy  or  enterprise  of 
>  publisher.'  The  American 
we  believe,  has  had  no  such 


I  Timen  of  Stein ;  or  Germany  and 
the  NapoUtmie  Age.  By  J.  R.  Sbblit, 
rotttOMa.  Boifton  *•  Roberts  Bros.  Tor- 
a  Bav1ln«on. 


friendly  assistance.  It  is  due  entirely 
to  the  scholarly  taste  and  business  pride 
of  the  Messra  Roberts,  who  like  to 
have  great  books  on  their  list  now  and 
then,  for  the  mere  sake  of  having 
them,  and  the  profit  on  which  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  secondary  condition  only. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Stein  is  not 
a  simple  biography  of  a  single  in- 
dividual It  is  far  more  than  thi& 
It  is  a  brilliant  account  of  a  most 
interesting  epoch  in  European  history. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  humiliation  of 
Prussia,  culminating  in  the  disastrous 
affair  at  Jena,  in  the  days  qf  the 
French  despot  It  is  a  history  of  Ger- 
man politics  and  Grerman  intrigues, 
of  French  power  and  dominion  and 
hate,  of  a  weak-minded  prince  and  a 
great  minister,  of  deceit  and  treachery, 
of  court  trickery  and  diplomatic  chi- 
canery, aud  the  whole  marvellous  cor- 
ruption of  the  age  of  Napoleon.  The 
stormy  period  of  the  French  Emperor's 
career  is  described  with  splendid  skill, 
and  he  appears  always  as  the  foremost 
figure  inthe  narrative  with  Stein.  The 
able  baron  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  characters  of  his  time. 
He  was  Prussia's  greatest  statesman, 
the  precursor  of  Bismarck,  and,  like 
the  present  Chancellor,  a  man  of  in^ 
will  and  determination.  He  was  bom 
at  Nassau,  in  October  1757,  and  after 
studying  at  Gottingen  from  1773  to 
1778,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  for 
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Westphalia.  He  rapidly  rose  after  this, 
and  soon  his  name  became  a  tower  of 
strength,  not  only  in  his  own  land  but 
thix)nghout    the    broad    continent    of 
Europe.      He  early    displayed    great 
atlministrative  ability,  and  as  the  chief 
member   of    the    Prussian     ministry, 
he  effecteti   many   imj)ortant    changes 
in    the    conduct  of   affairs.       Among 
other  things  he  abolished  restrictions 
on  internal  trade,  and  for  a  time  suc- 
cess seemed  to  crown  his  every  effort ; 
but  the  French  invasion  and  conquest 
snapped   his  jwlicy  asunder,    and  em- 
bittered many  years  of  his  life.      He 
was    conservative    and    religious    in 
tone,   full  of  vital  energy  and  daring, 
bitter  in  his  hostility  to  bureaucracy 
and  military  despotism,  and  warm  in 
his  admiration  of    the  vigorous  years 
of  the  past.     He  took  a  firm  stand  on 
the  question  which  raised  the  exped- 
iency   of    allowing    communities    to 
govern  themselves,  which  he  considered 
the  only  practical   guarantee  of   na- 
tional liberty.     In  1807,  he  was  dis- 
missed  from  office  by    the    imjiotent 
king,  when  he  withdrew  to  his  estates 
in  Nassau,  only  to    he  recalled  with 
open  arms  again  some  months  after- 
wards, when  the  wisdom  of  his  policy 
was  revealed  by  the  Peace  of   Tilsit 
Napoleon,  who  at  that  time,  did  not 
dream  of  Stein's  real   character,   nor 
know   of  his  intense    patriotism,  fa- 
voured the  recall  of  the  eminent  min- 
ister.    Another  year  elapsed,  and  the 
Corsican  ruler    suspecting    Stein,  by 
means  of  information  found  in  an  in- 
tercepted letter,  which  criticised  his 
policy,  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to 
free  his  path  from  so  redoubtable  an 
antagonist  in  the  field   of  statecraft 
and  diplomacy.     Stein,  in  November, 
1808,  was  forced  to  resign,  while  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  prosecution  of 
Jlis  series  of  political   reforms,  which 
are  known  in  history  as  Stein's  Sys- 
tem, and  which  provided  for  the  abo- 
lition of  serfage,  the  establishment  of 
a   municipal  organization,   similar  to 
that  of  England,   and  others  equally 
advanced  and  pertinent     Stein   im- 


mediately   retired    to    Austria,   and 
joined  the  Tugendbund — a  secret  na- 
tional   society,   and  the   French  em- 
peror confiscated  his   pro[jerty.     In 
1812,    the  Baron's  influence  was  cast 
with  Russia,  and  in  response  to  a  sum- 
mons from  Alexander,  he  went  In  the 
court  of  the  autocrat    He  encouraged 
the  coalition  iigainst   his  arch-enemy, 
and    when    the   allies   marched  into 
Saxony,  he  became  President  of  the 
Council  of   all   the    German    Statea 
Shortly  after  this  he  attended  the  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but    through  the  intrigues  of  lesser 
men,  he  made  no  veiy  distingmshed 
appearance  there,  and  ceased  to  take 
afterwards  any  marked  iK>litical  stand- 
point   His  statesmanship  may  almost 
be  said  to  end  with  the  Fall  of  1812, 
for   though  he  enjoyed  honours  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  his  name  was  no 
longer  used  as  a  conjuring  word.    He 
was  undoubtedly  a  hero  and  a  brave 
man.     He  had  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country  against  open  enemies  with- 
out and  covert  traitors  within.    His 
manner  was  sharp  and  decisive,  and 
even  his  best  friends  suffered  from  his 
autocratic  bearing  and  generally  de- 
fiant attitude.     In  his  time  he  formu- 
lated many  plans  for  Oerman  unifica- 
tion and  strength,  and  these  have  been 
taken   up  by  his  successors  in  office, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  liter^ 
ally  carried  out     Stein  died  in  1831, 
at  Fraiicht,  where  he  had  Hved  during 
the   last  yeax*8  of   his  life  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  estates,  which  had 
been  returned  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment    Too  much  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise  of  the   admirable  style  in 
which  this  notable  biography  is  writ* 
ten.     It  represents  a    monument  d 
labour,  exhaustive  study,  and  copioos 
research.     It  must  msdce  a  marked 
impression  in  the  world,  and  pass  into 
history  as  one  of  the  great  biogn^^ 

Another  biography,  calculated  to 
provoke  much  comment  among  lit^ 
ary  people  everywhere,  is  Mr.  Ham- 
merton's  faithful,  and  in  eveiyway 
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life  of  Turner.*  This  book 
igerlj  looked  for  bj  those 
g  read  Mr.  Thombury's  in- 
it  hastily  written  life,  look 

such  a  biography  as  Mr. 
n  has  just  given  us — a  life 
d  beautifully  written.  Un- 
akin,  the  author  of  *  Modem 
I '  does  not  over-praise  his 
;h  of  course  he  finds  much 
md  love  in  the  subject  of 
He  is  often  critical,  but  al- 

He  strives  to  produce  a 
ill  live,  that  will  describe 
e  really  was,  that  will  stand 
ly  as  one  of  his  own  can- 
this  he  has  succeeded,  and 
don  one  gets  from  reading 
Dg  book  before  us,  is  that 
1  in  every  sense  a  remark- 
painter  of  fine  attainments, 
9  artist  whose  genius  was 
lelicate  and  refined,  but  un- 
tughtsman,  a  fair  colourist, 
of  great  breadth  of  view, 
range  of  imagination.  More 
MLt,  Hammerton  seems  un- 
rield,  and  as  he  has  made  a 
;udy  of  Turner's  works  from 
dng,  and  under  most  ex- 
pices,  his  verdict,  with  per- 
casional  modification,  may 
I  as  correct  and  likely  to  en- 
ter has  for  a  long  time  been 
of  ridicule  and  of  venera- 
has  been  laughed  at  and 
His  school  has  been  con- 
id  lauded.  He  has  been 
ith  onnaturalness  in  his 
and  this  charge  has  often 
ned  by  ample  poof.  Turner, 
as  a  great  painter,  an  artist 

power,  a  dreamer,  a  poet, 
',  as  delicate  in  his  way  as 
),  as  charming  as  De  Quin- 
fantastically  weird  as  Cole- 

was  an  eccentric  man  of 
contradiction,  if  we  might 
d  there  is  much  in  his  life 
ill  do  well  to  consider  care- 


fj.  Jf.  W.  Twnur^  R.A.,hy  Philip 
■Bvov.  Bonfeon :  Roberto  Bros.  To- 
iUwliBtOB. 


fully.  It  teaches  a  lesson  which  nonf9 
should  forget  It  develops  a  line  of 
thought  which  we  should  all  uphold 
and  strive  to  carry  out  Turner  poet- 
ized everything  he  undertook.  He 
was  an  anient  lover  of  nature,  in  her 
sublimest  as  well  as  her  roughest  mood; 
but  his  wild  extravagances  often  led 
him  into  many  curious  errors,  which 
did  not  a  little  to  reduce  his  influence 
and  lessen  his  fame.  Turner  was  no 
copyist  He  did  not  copy  even  nature 
herself  He  improved  on  the  verdure 
and  the  trees,  on  the  skies  and  waters. 
His  landscapes  were  unlike  any  other 
landscapes  in  the  world.  His  waters 
were  ideas,  his  rocks  were  the  pictur- 
esque fruits  of  his  highly  wrought  im- 
agination. He  loved  to  study  nature 
as  his  imagination  pictured  it  His 
mind — as  susceptible  as  Shelley's — 
was  full  of  his  own  beautiful  fancies, 
the  darling  creations  of  his  prolific 
brain.  Mr.  Hammerton  discusses  Tur- 
ner as  a  dreamer  in  a  happy  and  well- 
sustained  style,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
biography  is  at  once  a  delight  and  a 
pleasure.  It  is  entirely  free  from  di- 
dactic and  dogmatic  blemisL  It  is  a 
simple  and  touching  narrative,  abound- 
ing in  many  brilliant  passages,  amus- 
ing and  illustrative  anecdotes,  and 
much  clever  criticism,  which  serves 
well  its  purpose.  There  are  nine  charm- 
ing illustrations  in  the  book,  etched  in 
a  superior  manner  by  A.  Brunet-De- 
baines. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  a  per- 
fect Johnson-craze  basset  in,  and  new 
editions  of  the  great  Lexicographer's 
works  in  various  styles  have  been  an- 
nounced, together  with  unabridged  and 
abridged  copies  of  Boswell,  a  new  life 
by  L^ie  Stephen,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  selection  from  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poeta  We  hope  much 
good  will  come  out  of  this  reaction, 
and  trust  that  the  revival  is  no  mere 
spasmodic  outburst  Johnson  was  a 
king  among  his  fellows,  the  autocratic 
ruler  in  letters  of  his  age,  and  though 
of  late  years  he  has  not  been  so  highly 
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regarded  by  those  t<*rril)le  fellows,  the 
critics,  whose  dkta  we  all  tremblingly 
obey,  yet  many  will  be  glad  of  the  o])- 
portunity  which  cheap  etlitions  affurd 
to  renew  or  to  make  the  aoiiuaintance 
of  the  author  of  *  Rasselas.  *  <  )f  coui-se 
Bos  well's  is  the  standard  life,  and  next 
to  that,  i)erhaps,  is  Mr.  Stephen's  ex- 
cellent short  biography,  but  the  lei- 
surely reader  will  find  the  very  cream 
of  Johnsoniana  in  Mr.  Mason  s  care- 
fully edited  brochure y  entitled  *  Samuel 
Johnson  :  His  Words  and  his  Wavs.'* 
This  volume  is  a  conveniently  sized 
store-house  of  ana,  hnn-mots,  criticisms 
and  i)er8onal  descriptions.  It  is  a  bright 
and  attractive  book,  and  dependent  for 
its  facts  on  the  best  authorities  within 
reach  of  the  editor,  whose  plan  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  thoroughness. 
Il  reveals  extensive  reading  and 
much  critical  examination  of  manv 
Vjooks  ;  and  though  Mr.  Mason  may 
say  with  Montaigne,  '  I  have  gathered 
a  posie  of  other  men's  riowei*s,  and 
nothing  Init  the  thread  that  binds  them 
is  mine  own,'  he  is  entitled  to  a  largo 
amount  of  credit  for  the  skilful  way  in 
which  he  has  grouped  his  materials  and 
blocked  out  his  work.  Mason's  John- 
son will  beguile  many  a  dull  hour,  and 
banish  many  a  fit  of  the  blues,  or  we 
are  much  mistaken.  It  is  formed  on 
a  plan  which  is  perhaps  original  with 
Mr.  Mason,  though  Russell's  *  Book  of 
Authors'  may  have  suggested  the  idea. 

Lady  Anne  Blunt  has  written  a 
really  enjoyable  book  of  travel.  It  is 
fiesh  and  picturesque,  and  treats  of  a 
subject  which  is  full  of  interest  and 
affords  fine  scope  for  tlie  descriptive 
powers  of  the  author.  Eastern  travel 
is  full  of  suggestion,  and  Lady  Blunt 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  faithful 
and  natural  picture  of  life  among  the 
strange  Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.t     Her  style    is    good    and 


*  Samuel  Johnaon  :  His  Words  and  bis  Ways, 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Mason.  New  Yurk  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
Toronto  :  Uart  &  Rawlinson. 

t  Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Euphraiet.  By  Lady  Avne 
Blu.vt,  edited,  with  a  preface  and  some  account  of 


spiritecl,  an<l  her  hearty  love  of  ail- 
vtrnture  and  romance  enables  herio 
put  on  record,  in  a  certain  captivating 
manner,  the  impressions  which  she 
formed  during  an  exciting  journey 
among  the  curious  peoples  of  the 
dtisert.  She  is  a  lover  of  horses  too, 
and  misses  no  opportunity  to  speak 
of  the  various  breeds  with  which  she 
was  frequently  brought  into  contact 
Her  <lescriptions  of  the  Arabs  and 
their  wonderful  steeds,  the  strange 
spectacles  seen  during  tent  life,  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  the  scener}',  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  varions 
tribes,  life  in  the  Oriental  cities  as  it 
is  to-day,  the  odd  peculiarities  of  race 
and  religion,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  are  fa^^cinatingly  and  drainatu^ 
ally  presented. 

La<ly  Anne  Blunt  embarked  ouher 
interesting  journey  at  a  most  promis- 
ing time  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
Bulgarian  war  was  at  its  height  A^ 
an  early  period  she  and  her  small 
party  of  tourists  made  friends  with 
the  Bedouins,  and  this  happy  circnm- 
stance  enabled  them  to  see  much,  to 
learn  much,  and  to  pick  up  a  vast 
amount  of  information  seldom  if  ever 
acquired  by  travellers  through  this 
region  of  desert  wild.  They  witnessed 
the  confusion  of  a  political  crisis,  and 
experienced  some  idea  of  the  horrors 
which  a  bloody  war  engenders.  Their 
sympathy  with  the  Bedouins  enlisted 
confidence  in  return,  and  the  utmost 
friendliness  prevailed  among  the  visit- 
ors and  the  tribes  they  came  to  Wfk- 
Few  journeys  have  been  made  in  aB| 
country  under  sucli  favorable  au8pices» 
and  rarely  a  people — instinctively  sna- 
picious  and  jealous — have  so  warmlj 
seconded  the  movements  of  Europeas 
travellers.  In  her  account  of  life  is 
the  greater  cities  through  which  pftH 
of  the  journey  lay,  Lady  Blunt  has 
drawn  liberally  on  a  large  stock  of 
valuable  material  hitherto  inaccesM- 


the  Arabs  and  their  honee,  br 
Sketches,  by  the  Author. -Ni 
Broe. ;  Toronto:  Willing  4  Wl 
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a  speoimen  of  her  fluent 
excerpt  this  description  of 
hongh  it  by  no  means  con- 
»per  idea  of  the  scope  and 
of  a  work  destined  to  be 
rith  all  classes  of  readors, 
is  a  certain  wild  luxuriance 
book  which  to  be  thorough- 
1  must  be  read  as  a  whole, 
ar  hundred  and  forty  pages 
Bcord,  not  a  single  one  of 
aU. 

1,  in  spite  of  its  ancient  name, 
i  Caliphs  and  Calenders  so 
[i  onr  ears,  is  hardly  now  an 
%  city.  Compared  with  Da- 
'  Aleppo,  it  wants  individual 

while  Cairo  twenty  years 
have  been  far  more  quaint 
:tive.  I  suppose,  if  we  had 
b  from  the  north  and  by  the 
should  have  been  differently 

horn  now,  coming  as  we 
n  the  west,  where  there  is 
n  the  approach  to  give  one 
»f  a  great  city.  The  walls 
1  pulled  down,  and  one  en- 
rambling  over  the  mounds 
I  where  they  once  stood,  and 
sing  an  intermediate  space 
ground,  given  over  to  dogs 
Is,  and  gradually  abandoned 
»wn  as  it  has  shrunk  back 
old  circuit,  like  a  withered 
its  shell.  One  sees  at  once 
lad  is  a  city  long  past  its 
9an  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
rorld  too  wide  for  its  shrunk 
Within,  there  is  little  to  re- 
of  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
es  are  bad  and  mean,  and 
lud,  and  the  streets  narrow 
red  as  those  of  any  Mesopo- 
llage.  There  are  no  open 
fountains,  or  large  mosques, 
ig  buildings.  The  minarets 
id  of  inconsiderable  height, 
isaars  without  life  or  sign  of 
.     No  caravans  crowd  the 

hardly  a  camel  is  to  be  met 
be  streets.  The  rich  mer-  i 
\  the  Caliph,  the  Calender,  I 
}  rest,  seems  to  have  disap-  ] 


peared.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
these  signs  of  decay  affect  me  dis- 
agreeably. Bagdad  has  no  rieht  to  be 
anything  but  prosperous,  and  stripped 
of  its  wealth,  is  uninteresting,  a  co- 
lourless eastern  town,  and  nothing 
more/ 

Others  besides  adherents  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  will  be  interested 
in  Mr.  Perry's  exhaustive  History 
of  the  Church  of  England,*  for  it 
treats  very  fully  of  kindred  subjects,, 
and  a  good  deal  of  space  is  filled  with 
an  account  of  the  Reformation  and 
how  it  came  about  This  History  i& 
intended  to  supply  a  manifest  want, 
for  it  covers  territory  not  embraced 
in  any  of  the  many  books  on  the  same 
topic.  Bishop  Short's  History  deals^ 
more  fully,  perhaps,  with  the  subject 
on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  but  Mr. 
Perry  is  fuller  in  detail  and  more  par- 
ticular about  many  essential  points* 
Indeed  Perry's  History  fills  a  unique 
place  ;  it  treats  of  the  Church  during 
its  reformed  period,  and  concludes- 
with  the  Silencing  of  Convocation,, 
and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  remainder  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  American 
and  Canadian  readers  also,  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  very  useful  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America  and  its  successor,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  accompanies  the  volume:  This 
valuable  addendum  is  from  the  scho- 
larly pen  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  the 
skilful  editor  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek. 

Professor  Huxley's-  Life  of  David 
Humef  will  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  all  thoughtful  men.  The  bio- 
grapher contents  himself  with  giving 
the  merest  outline  of  Hume's  life, 
character  and  surroundings,  and  en- 


*  A  History  qf  the  Church  of  England.  By  G.  G. 
PtRKT,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln  and  Hector  of  Wad- 
dington.  New  York ;  Harper  9l  Bros. ;  Toronto : 
Willing  &  Williamson. 

t  Hume.  By  Profeaeor  Huxl  t.  — Biurlish  Men  of 
Letters,  edited  by  John  Morley.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Bros.    Toronto  :  Hart  dt.  Rawlinsoa 
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'  ters  very  scantily  into  anecdote  and 
personal  gossip.  Indeed,  in  these  par- 
ticulars the  work  is  meagre  and  some 
will  consider  it  unsatisfactory.     Pro- 
■fessor  Huxley,  however,  more  than 
Atones  for  this,  in  the  new  revelation 
which  he  gives  of  Hume's  philosophy 
and  scientific  system.     The  book  is, 
an  short,  scarcely  a  biography  at  all ;    i 
but  a  scientific  study  of  Hume,  the 
-object  and  scope  of  his  philosophy,  his    , 
4;houghts  on  evolution,  his  doctrine  of  j 
immortality  and  principles  of  morals,    i 
Huxley  is  in  the  main  fair  and  im- 
partial in  his  treatment  of  his  subject, 
and  many  will  like  to  read   Hume 
again  by  the  aid  of  this  modern  light 
— and  perhaps  be  present  at  the  *  cut- 
ting up  '   on  Mr.  Huxley's  dissecting 
•table. 

Mr.  William  Black  is  never  dull, 
though  he  is  not  always  himself.  We 
particularly  admire  his  grand  bits 
of  description,  those  tremendous  pic- 
tures of  natural  and  rugged  scenery 
which  he  does  infinitely  better  than 
many  of  the  prominent  living  novel- 
ists of  the  present  day,  but  his  men 
and  womtjn  are  often  failures.  They 
are  real  and  splendid  enough  when 
we  meet  them  first,  and  one  naturally 
falls  in  love  with  his  heroes,  and  feels, 
tender,  perhaps,  towards  his  heroines; 
but  long  before  the  story  is  told  Mr. 
Black's  '  creations '  often  relapse  into 
mere  puppets  and  sufficiently  com- 
monplace beings.  He  does  not  always 
•manage  his  characters  well,  and  there 
is  a  want  of  sustaining  power  in  his 
work.  It  is  the  same  with  his  recent 
■*  Life  of  Goldsmith.'*  It  is  a  most 
^disappointing  book.  One  is  led  to  ex- 
pect great  things  from  the  author  of 
so  fine  a  story  as  'The  Princess  of 
Thule,'  but  the  story  of  '  Poor  Noll ' 
is  unskilfully  told,  and  in  some  places 
the  poet  is  actually  unfairly  dealt  with. 
Mr.  Black  has  written  his  biography 


^  Goldtmitk.  By  Wiluam  Black— EnylMi  Men  of 
iietien,  edited  by  John  Morlev.  New  York  :  Har- 
per iu  Brot.     Toronto :  lUrt «  Bawluuon. 


hastily,  and  there  are  frequent 
of  impatience  to  be  met  with,ai 
biographer  felt  that  he  was  ei 
on  an  uncongenial  task  and  h 
wished  it  over.  The  love  wh 
mankind  bears  for  Goldsmitl 
Mr.  Black's  own  great  fame,  wil 
this  short  book  one  of  the  most 
sold  of  the  series. 

Little  need  be  said  in  praise  o 
mous  a  book  asCrabb's  '  Synonj 
It  has  held  its  place  for  mani 
as  the  standard  authority  in 
partment  of  learning,  and  » 
everywhere  have  accorded  it  th 
est  place.  The  edition  before  i 
tains  many  additions  and  com 
and  its  great  value  can  only  1 
known  by  constant  use.  £ 
writers  for  the  press,  student 
teachers  can  hardly  do  without 

Some  twelve  years  ago  Mr. 
Hannay,  in  the  Magazine  whi* 
present  editor  of  The  Can 
Monthly  was  then  editing  in 
Brunswick,  reviewed  Mr.  R 
Murdoch's  History  of  Acad 
work  which  may  properly  be 
Materials  for  History.  In  that  i 
Mr.  Hannay,  little  thinking  pe 
that  he  would  himself  becoD 
Historian  of  his  native  land, 
mented  on  the  general  want  of  8 
pursued  by  Mr.  Murdoch  in  t 
rangement  of  his  data  and  fact 
indulged  in  these  remarks : 
people  of  these  provinces  awa 
advent  of  some  histonan  wh< 
place  before  them  a  true  mir 
the  times  of  the  Ancient  Cole 
Acadie — who  will  trace  its  h 
down  from  the  time  of  its  diw 
by  Cartier,  to  the  expttlsion  < 
French,  and  from  thence  to  lb 
sent  day — who  will  recount  its  I 
and  sieges,  and  its  various  chaii 
masters,  and   what  is  of  still 


*  Kngiitk  /tyn^iymet  Kaptmimid  i»  diak 
Order.  By  Gw>ReB  Crabb,  IlU.  Ner  Terl 
jptrA  Bros.    Toronto :  Hart  ft  RawliBMii. 
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ce^  the  social  character  and 
>f  its  people— their  struggles 
iie  severity  of  a  climate  to 
ej  were  not  inured,  and  the 
?ils  of  disease  and  famine. 
EStory,  written  in  a  pleasing 
I  without  prcnudice  or  par- 
onld  be  a  work  of  inestima- 
\  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ly  both  as  a  text-book  for  the 
m  of  youth,  and  the  infor- 
r  those  of  maturer  years.' 
iannay  at  that  time  was  a 
ient  of  Acadian  history  as 
writer  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
9rs  of  Stewart's  Quarter- 
nber  him  doubtless  as  the 
f  a  series  of   entertainiug 
r  Acadie,  a  few  poems   in 
ballad  measure  on  the  same 
nd  one  or  two  striking  pa- 
ie  old  forti  in  St.  John  and 
eland  counties, 
lost  universal  consent  Mr. 
leeame  the  historian  of  Acar 
(  after  the  other  his  rivals 
field,  and  the  historian  re- 
I  peace  to  pursue  his  exa- 
of  musty  old  MSS.,  quaint 
[  primitive  maps.  For  twelve 
east,  Mr.  Han  nay  has  been 
his  enquiries  in  this  field  of 
the  scant  leisure  snatched 
ictive  journalistic  life.     In 
7,  his  work  was  almost  fin- 
I   the  history  was  passing 
16  press,  when  the  disastrous 
w  John,  N.  B.  accomplished 
ction  of  not  only  the  printed 
e  whole  of  the  manuscript 
1  in  the  printing  office,  but 
irge  and  valuable  library  of 
r.   The  work  had  to  be  done 
i: 

nnay's  volume  is  now  before 
.*  It  is  a  carefully  written 
digested  history  of  Acadia 
rst  discovery  to  its  surrender 
d  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
10,  1763.    There  is  enough 


y^f  AzsOtUt,    By  JAifu  Haxrat.— 
:  J.  a  A.  McAfUbui. 


in  the  early  history  of  these  Colonie» 
to  afford  a  writer  ample  scope  for  hia- 
powcrs,  and  Mr.  Hannay  has  wisely 
avoided  the  rocks  upon  which  a  less^ 
experienced  author  might  have  split. 
He  has  dismissed  insignificant  occur- 
rences  by  a  paragraph,  and  elaborated 
only  the  more  important  events,  and 
such  deeds  as  mark  an  era  in  the  life- 
of  the  struggling  French  provinces. 
Indeed  he  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
the  plan  he  had  in  his  mind  when 
twelve  years  ago  he  asked  the  people- 
of  the  Eastern  provinces  to  await  the 
coming  of  a  promised  historian.    Hia 
book  is  well  put  together,  the  style  ie- 
good,  though  occasionally  melodrama- 
tic and  high  coloured,  and  the  facts  aa 
far  as  we  are  aware,  are  unimpeach- 
able.    Mr.  Hannay  might  have  made- 
his  history  more  convenient  for  refer- 
ence if  he  had  dated  the  tops  of  his- 
pages  and  inserted  explanatory  head 
lines, — two  faults  of  omission  hardly 
excusable  in  these  days,  and  should  a 
second  etiition  \9d  called  for,  we  hope 
to  see  this  remedied.  There  are  many 
brilliant  passages  in  the  book,  some 
of  which   would  do  no  discredit  to- 
Macaulay,  whose  manner  Mr.  Hannay 
sometimes  affects. 

Before  laying  this  really  interesting 
volume  down  we  must  make  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  see  a  sample  of  the  historian's 
style.  Mr.  Hannay  upholds'  the  ac- 
tion of  the  British  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Acadia,  and  -though  that 
act  has  been  generally  condemned, 
Mr.  Hannay  puts  his  case  so  strongly 
that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
here  some  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject :  *  I  have  said  that  the  English 
Government  was  extremely  anxious 
that  the  French  should  remain  in 
Acadia.  That  was  natural,  because* 
nearly  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining 
the  civil  and  military  establishments 
in  Acadia  fell  on  the  British  people. 
From  motives  of  economy,  if  for  no 
oiher  reason,  it  was  consi(iered  highly^ 
desirable  that  the  Aoadians-  should 
remain  on  their  lands,  in  order  that 
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they  might  supply  the  garrisons  with 
provisions  at  a  fair  price,  and  so  re- 
duce the  cost  of  maintaining  them. 
It  was  also  felt  tliat  the  French,  if 
they  could  be  induced  to  become 
loyal  subjects,  would  be  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  the  Colony  from  their 
knowledge  of  wood-craft,  and  from 
their  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians. It  was,  therefore,  on  no 
pretext  that  this  desire  to  keep  the 
Acadians  in  the  Province — which  is 
attested  by  more  than  forty  years  of 
forbearance — was  succeeded  by  a  de- 
termination to  remove  them  from  it. 
Grave  and  weighty  reasons  existed  for 
taking  so  extreme  a  step,  and  on  the 
sufficiency  of  these  reasons  its  justifi- 
cation must  depend.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  1 755  England  was 
entering  on  a  great  war  with  France, 
which,  although  it  ended  disastrously 
for  the  latter  power,  certainly  com- 
menced with  the  balance  of  advantage 
in  her  favour.  In  such  a  death-struggle 
it  was  evident  there  was  no  room  for 
half-way  measures,  and  that  a  weak 
policy  would  almost  certainly  be  fatal 
to  British  power.  Ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  the  Acadians  had 
lived  on  their  lands  without  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  retain  them, 
which  was  to  become  British  subjects. 
Although,  the  soil  upon  which  they 
lived  was  British  territory,  they  claim- 
ed to  be  regarded  as  neutrals,  not 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms 
either  for  or  against  the  English. 
Their  neutrality,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  aiding  the  French  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  and  throw- 
ing every  possible  embarrassment  in 
the  way  of  the  English.  It  did  not 
prevent  many  of  them  from  joining 
with  the  'Indians  in  attacks  on  the 
garrison  at  Annapolis  and  on  other 
fortified  posts  in  Acadia.  It  did  not 
prevent  them  from  carrying  their  cat- 
tle and  grain  to  LouiBbourg,  Beaus^- 
jour  and  the  River  St  John,  instead 
of  to  Halifax  and  Annapolis,  when 


England  and  France  were  at  w 
did  not  prevent  them  from  ma 
ing  a  constant  correspondence 
the  enemies  of  England,  or  fn 
ing  the  part  of  spies  on  the  E 
and  keeping  Vergor  at  Beaus^j 
formed  of  the  exact  state  of  thi 
risons  from  time  to  time.  It  < 
prevent  them  from  being  on  f 
terms  with  the  savages,  whob< 
English  so  closely  that  an  Engl 
tier  could  scarcely  venture  bey« 
barn,  or  an  English  soldier 
musket-shot  of  liis  fort  for  1 
being  killed  ami  scalped.' 

Mr.  Boyesen's  biographical  i 
tical  essay  on  Goethe  and  S( 
will  likely  attract  many  read€ 
have  derived  their  impressi 
these  authors  from  reading  t 
tions  of  their  best  known  worl 
course  the  writings  of  Carl) 
Emerson  and  David  Massoi 
done  much  to  better  the  kno 
of  the  general  reader  of  the  i 
of  *  Faust  *  and  '  The  Kobbei 
Mr.  Boyesen's  essay  appeal 
more  direct  and  infiuoneing  i 
still.  For  several  years  ke  h 
professor  of  German  literature 
nell  University,  and  his  boot 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  1 
which  he  has  from  time  to  tj 
livered  before  the  young  mei 
his  care.  The  vast  accumula) 
notes  and  criticisms  and  obser 
which  came  into  his  possessic 
the  material  out  of  which  thii 
able  volume  has  been  fashione 
Boyesen  has  produced  a  stron 
entertaining  to  read  and  us 
study.  It  is  rich  in  criticism  \ 
of  suggestion  and  individualit; 
author  is  almost  too  searching,! 
for  at  times  he  explains  awa] 
that  we  would  prefer  to  have 
main  as  it  was,  or  as  we  were 
tomed  to  know  it,  before  hi 


'  GoeUu  and  SehUUr :  their  LiPti  ai 
including  a  Commentan  on  Oo$tlufit 
Hjalmar  H.  Bothkn.— New  York :  ClM 
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tieal  eye  was  levelled  on  it. 
moir  may  rather  be  called  an 
lian  a  Life,  and  the  method 
)e  of  the  book  may  be  highly 
An  Index  seems  almost  in- 
ible,  but  Mr.  Boyesen  hasap- 
'  thought  otherwise. 

Howells'  latest  story— The 
'  the  Aroostook* — has  all  the 
ad  grace  and  eloquence  of  his 
writings.  He  has  the  rare 
9f  individualizing  his  charac- 
1  making  them  stand  out  in 
I  distinct  and  original  t3rpe8. 
n  and  women  may  be  met 
ty  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and 
»yways  and  lanes  of  vUlages. 
srvation  is  quick,  his  analyti- 
er  remarkably  keen,  and  his 
rfect  and  finished.  His  con- 
ns are  always  bright  and  in- 
\,  his  humour  delicate  and 
uid  his  descriptions  of  scenery 
ist  equal  to  his  portrayals  of 
r.  The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
\  many  of  Mr.  Howells'  prin- 
Aitcteristic8,and  one  rises  from 
tal  absolutely  refreshed  by  the 
ad  simplicity  of  a  narrative, 
I  written  in  the  choicest  £ng- 
he  heroine  Miss  Lydia  Blood 
•minded  and  sensitive  Ameri- 
whose  early  days  were  spent 
r  England  village  at  the  home 
randfather  and  aunt  Of  re- 
i  natural  manners  and  deli- 
nbilities,  she  lives  an  almost 
existence  with  these  old  peo- 
r  guardians,  who  in  their 
way  do  what  they  can  to 
the  passing  days  of  her  un- 
)  and  pastoral  life.  There  are 
merican  maidens  in  real  life 
Ua  Blood.  They  are  to  be 
the  hamlets  of  New  England 
modest  and  sweet  girls  as  in- 
ly aristocratic  in  their  bear- 
if  ppronets  rested  on  their 


ilf  9if  Tkt  Ar^oitook.  By  William  D. 
iocUo :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. ; 
irt  a  B*wliBM>n. 


brows,  but  simple  and  gentle  in  all 
their  habits  of  life.  Mr.  Howells  has 
invested  his  heroine  with  all  the 
truthfulness  and  holiness  which  her 
station  demands.  In  his  hands  she 
becomes  a  Creation,  a  living  soul  in 
the  realms  of  6ction,  and  the  reader 
dwells  with  him  lovingly  on  the  beau- 
tiful type  of  perfect  womanhood,  which 
his  genius  has  developed.  The  main 
figure  in  this  delightful  story,  all  in- 
terest accordingly  is  centred  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  who  under- 
takes a  long  voyage  to  Europe,  alone, 
in  a  sailing  vessel.  She  is  the  only 
lady  passenger,  and  her  fellow  voya- 
gers are  three  representative  men,  a 
gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes  named 
Staniford,  his  friend  Dunham,  and 
young  Hicks,  whose  friends  are  com- 

Eelled  to  send  him  across  the  ocean  to 
eep  him  sober.  So  unsophisticated 
is  Miss  Bloo4  and  so  innocent  withal, 
that  it  is  only  when  she  arrives  in 
Venice  at  the  home  of  her  aunt — a 
frivolous  and  artificial  woman  of 
fashion — that  she  discovers  that  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  unaccompanied 
by  some  one  of  her  own  sex,  she  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  act  in  the 
correct  eyes  of  the  European  world, 
from  which  there  is  apparently  no  re- 
demption. 

Of  course  the  story  turns  on  an  affair 
of  the  heart,  the  development  of  which 
will  be  watched  with  a  tender  interest, 
though  Mr.  Howells  has  had  evident- 
ly a  deeper  object  in  view  than  the 
mere  telling  of  a  very  pretty,  and  in 
every  way  admirable  tale.  His  aim 
has  been  doubtless  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  the  American  ^iri  as  she  leaHy 
exists,  to  portray  her  in  all  her  fresh- 
ness and  goodness  and  gracefulness, 
and  to  apply  a  wholesome  corrective 
to  a  class  of  criticism  which  men  and 
women  of  a  certain  school  have  taken 
pains  of  late  to  formulate  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe.  In  Mr. 
Howells,  the  American,  and  especially 
the  New  England  girl,  has  found  a 
champion,  a  defender  as  powerful  as 
any  Knight  in  the  days  of  the  Cm- 
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sades.     His  picture  is  a  faithful  one,    | 
and  many  a  Lydia  Blood  will  uiicon-    i 
Bciously  behold  her  own  portrait  deli 
cately  limned  in  the  bright  pages  of 
*  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.' 

Mr.  Duvar's  drama  is  called  the 
Enamorado*  (Lore  Stricken),  and  we  ! 
feel  bound  to  say  that  it  contains  \ 
much  that  we  can  admire.  It  is 
spirited  and  interesting,  and  the  lan- 
guage for  the  most  part  is  good.  The 
humour  is  a  trifle  coarse,  and  though  • 
Mr.  Duvar  is  careful  enough  to  allow  ! 
coarse  persons  such  as  a  clown  and  a  j 
cook  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  utter 
his  nonsense,  the  effort,  while  really 
offensive  in  some  respects,  is  not  suc- 
cessful as  a  whole.  Mr. Duvar  is  neither 
a  wit  nor  a  liumourist.  He  is  a  very 
sober  poet.  His  fun  is  apparently  mo- 
delled after  the  fun  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  Massinger.  It  has  all  the  vulgarity 
and  none  of  the  piquancy,  and  let  us 
add,  the  wisdom,  which  these  great 
play- Wrights  have  put  into  the  mouths 
of  their  clowns  and  jesters.  The  story 
on  which  the  play  is  founded  is  a 
pretty  one,  and  is,  we  believe,  histori- 
cally correct.  We  will  not  destroy 
the  interest  which  will  [)robably  be 
taken  in  this  clever  play,  by  giving 
even  an  outline  of  the  plot.  We  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers.  It  will  be 
found  an  exceedingly  skilful  piece  of 


*•  The  Enainorado.    A  Drama.     By  John  IIixtisr 
Duvar.    Suiumcntide,  P.  E.  I. :  Graveti  &.  Co. 


workmanship.  It  is  well  constructed, 
well  contained  and  written  in  good 
dramatic  form.  It  is  vigorous  in  action, 
and  the  scenes  and  dialogue  are 
cleverly  managed.  The  cbaract€r 
drawing,  in  many  respects,  shows 
IK)wer,  natural  ability  and  excellent 
discernment.  The  author  is  as  sue 
cesslul  with  his  gentlemen  as  he  is 
with  his  gentlewomen.  It  i.s  only 
when  he  descends  to  his  l)0ors  that 
he  lose«  his  balance,  and  mistakes 
vulgarity  for  wit.  The  Enamorado 
is  not  an  acting  drama.  It  is  a 
poetic  drama,  full  of  fine  things,  a 
number  of  pretty  songs,  an<l  graceful 
figures,  atid  some  really  eloquent  out- 
bursts of  passion,  such  as  this,  from 
the  fourth  act,  in  the  storra  scene 
where  Mazias  reveals  his  love  to  Clara 
in  the  lonely  grove  :y 

*  The  lighuiinff  in  the  mlnliter  of  love. 
Kinder  than  death  in  any  other  fiha|»e. 
For  oft  the  levin  bolt  vhot  o'er  the  world 
Will  zigzagr  in  Itx  oi>urae,  and  pa»(in)r  by 
The  stricken  stretched  with  sorely  r&ckiiig  paio 
By  whom  death  is  most  weary  waited  for. 
Will,  in  its  instant  sheeting,  si.igle  out 
From  all  the  millions  all  around  the  world. 
Two  young  true  lovers,  with  their  beating  hetrtf 
Together  clasped  within  the  link  and  chain 
Of  thf  ir  encircling  and  embracinfr  arms. 
And  liberate  their  souls  in  nAinlew  deMth. 
¥"T  love  attracts  the  lightning.    Thus  it  it 
The  subtle  warm  loTe  ei«enee  that  surri-utxii 
And  permeates  the  being,  is  the  same 
That  runneth  through  all  Nature'^  mighty  ^eim. 
The  which  intensified  is  levin  fire. 
That  flanning  through  the  worM  finds  like  in  tiks 
In  bodieH  of  some  perfect  loving  pair. 
And  wjth  a  flash  absorbs  them  ;  as  ym  ^lesm,— 
Wvre  but  thy  Jove  as  ardent — warm  as  nilDC,- 
Might  coune  innocuous  o'er  all  else  of  earth 
Yet  «uck  our  life  and  love  into  the  flame 
Of  its  own  fler}'  being.* 


NOTICES. 


On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  we  beg  to  state  that  he  is  not 
engaged  in  writing  a  conclusion  to 
'The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood/ 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Dickens'  death  Mr. 
OoLLiNS  was  asked  to  finish  the  story, 
but  he  positively  refused  to  do  so. 
Since  then  a  continental  publisher  has 
impudently  associated  his  name  with 


a  French  yersion  of  the  story,  and 
this  has  given  some  colour  to  the  ru- 
mour which  we  now  publicly  contrir 
diet 


Owing  to  pressing  literary  engage- 
ments, the  author  of  the  Papers  bt  a 
Bystander,  is  unable  to  funnsh  tbii 
Magazine  with  an  article  this  moDtli 
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MAT,    1879. 


IN  THE  CARLI9T  COUNTRY. 

BT   CECIL   BUCKLAKD. 


B  reached  B&yoime  ehortlj  be'  I   day  hj  the   absence  of    the  Oarliat 

fore  midnight  cm  the  second  agent  from  whom  we  were  to  receive 

ter  leftYing  Paris,  and  mck  de-  our  paaaporte,  he  being  then  engaged 

there  tlie  whole  of  the   next  I    in  looking  after  the  transport  of  » 
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iiiiilr-traiii  with  Ml•Trl^  mh''  .iiiiiiMUiiri'iii 
across  tin-  Kr»'i;*.-li  tnii:t:«-i- — a  .nin- 
inon  inciilriit  at  fli:ji  tinii\  imtw  itli- 
stamlin^  tin-  t'ai-t  iliat  Fi-mih-i'  h.-nl  r»- 
co^niisnl  tin-  Spaiiisli  i«jiu)'li«-.  Wlirn 
we  snri"i'»'il«'(i  iii  tiinliiii:  tIh*  .-iijiiit  \\i- 
iiift  wilh  rvtTV  civility,  arnl  <uir  j<a>> 
ports  wfrr  fiirtlu-iiiiiiiii^  rilrun.si  iiii- 
mcrliatclv.  Tlu'V  wt-rc  i-iniusitir^  in 
their  wav.  Tlu*  coat  of  arms  wliicli 
8urinnniitc<l  rh«*  j>ririt»'«l  niuttor  w.-i.sas 
Ijirj^e  Jis  the  top  nf  a  li«pir\ir-j;l:iss,  ami 
the  <l»*si^n  was  a  iii'isi  cuiiiplirat»'«I 
ono.  It  (roii.si^tcil  nt"  a  hw^j^v  ornwn, 
Maltese  crosses,  castles.  li<ni.s,  anmnir, 
Uonil  wreaths, stars  ami  strij)e8,l»illianl 
hulls,  ami  something  tliat  wonl»l  have 
passiMl  Minster  for  a  sprerul  ea^'h*.  an 
"expiriiijjjf  fi'ou.  or  a  >iiipi*  on  a  j)iece 
of  toa^t.     There  was  m>  signatiin*  to 


THE  KIBKICA. 

tho  «locunient,  hut  in  one  comer  was 
a  ritliriiHj  an  intricate  flourish  not  un- 
like an  <  )riental  si;;n-inanual  The 
SpaniaruH  have  a  custom  of  atlixin^ 
these  ruhricas  to  tlieir  Ki«(natiireHy  and 
in  many  cases  more  e8j)ecially  with 
high  military  authorities  -the  ruhrica 
alone  is  useiL  Suhsecpient  ex|>erienco 
pix)ved  to  us  that  this  sign-manual 
was  more  efficacious  tlian  a  signatui-e 
would  have  been,  as  many  Cur  lists 
whom  we  met — in  several  instances 
commissioned  officers — could  not  rea<l. 
We  learned  that  since  the  Carlists 
bad  threatened  an  attack  upon  the 
town  of  Irun,  the  terminus  of  tlie 
I'ailway  running  from  Fnince  to  Spain 
bad  iKjen  at  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Hendaye,  situated  immediately  on  the 
French  Iwink  of  tin;  river  Bidussoa, 
which  is  here  the  line  of  demarcation 


liitW'-'I         "Ijc      T  \\  I  ■      ii'ilT.tl'jt 

r-Mil'-.i  I  l.i-  \  illa:.'c  «»?:  the  t 
.■1  till  t'. 'lull I  liay  -ift*-!-  leavi 
aii'l  MS  wr  \\  i^iln'd  to  leai'ii  s« 
of  'l-r  ciiinitry  we  inteinled 
^ri'oj-j-  fiiti*ring  it,  we  resolv* 
ilh-    !ii;;ht    at    the   litth-     'mi/ 

A  f«'w  niintites*  walk  t<>»k 
MI  mm  it  of  the  hill  at  the  foot 
tlie  dejpot  is  situated,  and  the 
niticeiit  view  lav  extended  I 
Fri»m  the  l^y  of  Biscay  on  < 
to  our  extreme  left  stretchc 
cent-sliaped  mountain-wall  co 
the  (iuadalou{»e,  Arala  ani 
Pyreneun  ranges,  the  Three 
towering  high  above  the  oth 
tains,  and  presenting  a  fur 
trust  in  the  aljsence  of  verdv 
summit. 

Suddenly,  whilst  con  tempi 
may  almost  say  inhaling — t 
ties  (»f  the  8Ct»ne,  we  were 
i)V  the  boom  of  a  cannor 
awakened  a  hundre<l  echoc 
surrounding  hills,  lis  if  a 
artillery  had  been  dischargee 
of  the  one  solitary  shell  wl 
l>een  fired  by  the  republican! 
.\r(>ndivil  at  the  monaster 
missile,  falling  short,  explod 
lesslv  in  the  brushwood  at  th 
the  hill.  Several  more  she 
tired,  but  with  a  similar  resu 
landlord  informed  us  in  the 
that  during  the  course  of  moi 
year  tlie  republicans  had  bee 
to  hit  tlie  monasteiy,  and 
once  succeeded.  Manj  of  tl 
fell  short,  but  occasionally  os 
])a8s  over  the  building.  The  oo 
was  irresistible  that  the  bo 
protecteil  from  injury  by  iti 
saint,  and  the  garrison  were  ] 
to  affirm  that  on  several  ooc 
had  disappeared  beneath  the 
when  a  shot  was  tired,  and  rea 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  ov( 

Our  host  and  his  family  w< 
oughly  Carlist  in  their  syn 
and  gave  us  much  useful  infoi 
They  adviscMl  us  to  take  bi 
mon(^y  with  us,  as  the  discriu 
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the  CM-list  Boldiera  between  mevtn 
.  lutiin  are  not  very  cle&r.  As 
ther  of  us,  unfortunately,  could 
ik  much  Spanisb,  ve  hired  a  little 
iqae  lad  at  Hendaye  to  act  as  in- 
ireter.     He  qioke  French  tolerably 


is  in  France,  and  the  other  half  in 
Spain,  being  connected  by  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  which  at  this  point  is 
only  a  few  yards  in  width,  and  very 
shallow.  The  Spanish  portion  of  the 
village  had  been  the  scene  of  an  at- 


I,  and  was  thoroughly  au  fail  in 
niah  ud  Baaqua 

[alf  an  hour's  brisk  walking  along 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa  brought  us 
tterillageof  Bohobie,  half  of  which 


tack  by  the  Carlists  a  day  or  two 
before.  It  was  the  adviinced  post  of 
the  republicans  in  Guipuzcoa,  and  was 
garrisoned  bya  mere  handful  of  Migve- 
leU»,  who  bad  fortified  themselves  in 


taiitH  wiTi'  Hjtivi'ly  eiijiugpil  in  erecting 
wiHjileii  Hliftiitien  on  tin'  'Krencl]  teri'i- 
tory,  where  they  had  tnki'ii  refuge  in 
largo  nitmlx-rs. 

The  line  of  wnoilen  liiita  exteiuleil 
half  a  mile  along  the  river  1>aiik — 


I  hobie,    to    \'cra.      A  fem-Wt  • 

!  jilyiiig  l'etw.-en  t-he  two  liaiike.    ^ 

j  entcnil  it,  ami  a  few  stnikni  of.t 

I  tiara  took   us  over  into  Sjwiii-     ' 

I  huulinp    wt!    were    iiiiijie.ii«tely  « 

I  1-oinulnl   liv   alout    n     dozed    CVrf 
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the  leiulei-  of  whom  nskei]  ae 
tanports.  The  Bolilien  were 
a  old  nniforma  of  tlie  garde 
lut  wore  the  Carlist  hoitut,  a 
id  c&p,  not  nnlikt^  u  High- 
bonnet  In  thp 
if  thifl  cmp  was  a 
ua  button,  bearing 
1b  Toluntariot  d« 
tria  y  ffftf  ("  Vol- 
of  Qod,  Country 
(["),  mod  thecapi- 
0,  with  the  figure 
hit. 

agtlwt  ft  Donaider- 
f  o(  toldien  were 
d  aboat  half-wa; 
tODutain  range,  at 
lam  Mtd  of  which 
11  of  8t  Harcial, 
hs  nuun  road  and 
on«  which  the  Car- 
B  conatructing  for 
Rge  of  their  artit- 
n-  three  miles  up  a 
nmtain  this  road 
I  maAed  out,  and 
of  Ifftvaneae  and 
mh  troops  were 
in  its  completion. 
Vmnmne  eoldiera 
trt-Iooking  fellowp, 
ottd  ahoulderfi,  ■ 
.imbt  and  bronzud 
oatof  them  were  between  the 
rentf  and  thirty.  We  aftor- 
uned  that  this  bnttalion  ia 
sr  of  the  Navarrese  troops, 
kiform  waa  of  a  sumewliat 
ipt  nharacter,  for  they  wert> 
dnMed  alike.  In  some  in- 
i  mui  had  nothing  about  him 
:  him  an  a  soldier  of  Don 
ccept  hia  horn<i  and  ehnpfvi. 
lad  uniform  trousers  atiil  a 
white  French  blouse,  while 
gain,  wore  tho  iinifoi'in  I'lmt 
trde  mobile  and  the  wide  reil 
na  of  the  French  soldier  of 
.  )Iany  of  them,  however, 
naged  to  provide  tlmnist'lveH 
III!  uniform  suit  of  gray,  de- 
irith  brass  butrons — luaniifKC- 


tui-ed  in  Paris,  by  the  way — bearing 
the  insignin  of  Don  Carlos.  In  all 
cases  they  wore  a  little  red  cloth  heart 
or  cross  fastened  to  the  left  breast  of 
the  coat,  which  is  believed,  in  spite  of 


I   the  constant  proofs  to  the  contrary, 

I   to  nflord  protection  to  the  wearer. 
As  soon  aa  we  renche<t  the  eiicaoip- 

;  nient  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
rttr/,  who  is  cjiiite  na  important  a  per- 
son in  the  eyea  of  the  soldiers  as  their 

I  commaniiing  officer.  On  noticinj;  tlireo 
atrangers  a]>pn)itching,  he  i(t  once  left 
a  groiip  of  soldiers  to  whom  lie  was 
tiilkiiig,  anil  advanced  toward  ua  with 
it  hearty  '  ««-■)...«  ./iVw,  srr,or>-g .' '  We 
ntturneil  hia  a:ilutatinn,  and  niauagcii 
lN*t ween  the  thn-p  cit  ua  to  scrape  up 
enough  SjMiniali  to  ask  the  worthy  di- 
vine if  he  miilerstiiod  Frenoli.  To 
our  surpriai:  he  n^plied  in  that  lan- 
guage, which  h«  a|H>ke  with  ease  and 
Hueney.  Wo  tolil  him  our  object  in 
visiting  the  north  of  Spain.     He  con- 


«-p  lihoulil  i-uu  ilii!  rinks  nf  tnivellin^ 
in  tho  (.-oiiiitry  wliil>'  it  «us  iii  siicli  ii 
(listui-beil  stiLte,  but  aesuiol  iik  tliiit 
we  dioiilil  iiiofl  Willi  lioK|iitiiliiy 
wheii'Ver  wi-  wiin'  unii>ii;.'»t  tin'  t'ar- 
liHtti.  ilc-  taJWI  vulubly  i.lHiiit  tlx- 
I'uiitw  tiiiil  till'  rajiidliv  v-itli  wliiirh  it 
w:i)<  p.'aiiiin^'  ;^uuiiil,  iiMtiiriiig  un  tliiit 
ilM  t:ciiiij.li.tii  .success   was  only  ii  ijucs- 


iii]>- 


ctinstriict<:il  that  it  oild  be  ur 
wIjcu  tlie  fiask  ia  tu  be  rejil 
'I'livi-n  {h  a  aiuiiller  stopper  ii 
Itii'giT  oiif,  iiixi  ill  it  is  a  litt 
iilHiiit  ati  lar^t!  as  the  lure  in  i 
of  H  tobatcd-iiiiie.  Holding 
length,   the 


SljUOP 


intil    I 


111  iiiiikiiiK  lilt' 


tIKl  I' 


>    im 


^'A    , 


II'  «f  tl|['  I 


,kill- 

llvof  til.' 


whii-h 


, "I'l^'u- 

Lot  inntloii,  KiiMiiiriu^  kIi 
iiiitionul  vogi'liibli',  gHt'li 
thcni,  willi'tliv  jKilitciK 
chur.i .'tiTiHtJL'  i>f  Hiv  ^iiKiniiinl,  Hiii<l, 
'  O'li^f'u  „t,lc'lei  ,;mi..r  ; '  ('  Will  V.,iir 
Gnices  lie  jiloaiscil  to  dimi'j  The 
'  thi'ee  Oricck  '  tliiiR  t>(ilit<>ly  aitilrcKseil 
declined  the  uffir,  but  iliil  not  iffusc 
u  ilrink  of  wine  fiiitii  the  {ii^'skiii 
fliuk  which  the  HolJiei-  licM  towai-d 
them.  It  i^  not  an  I'lisy  nialU-r  i<> 
<li-)iik  nut  of  these  flKKks.  Thi'V  iin' 
fonned  like  ii  hirge  iii.-ai'-Hha[ted  bulth-, 
a  small  wooilcn  oi'  horn  stopjiiT  beiii({ 
lixei)  Ui  the  n<'ck.     This  stu[i]ier  is  do 


(1  falls  into  hisopa 
l)f  course  we  tiied  to  follow 
tiouiil  cuHtom  in  drinking,  I 
with  iiidiffeivnt  stiecess,  for  b 
■:<>nld  get  the  proper  range 
little  Jet  of  wine  l>etweeu  tht 
mouth  and  our  own  we  spill' 
■A  wineglassful  of  the  liqucff 
shirt  fronts,  much  to  our  diac 
and  to  the  Hitiniienient  of  tl 
and  the  soldiers. 

lliihling  adieu  to  our  fri< 
utni-teil  oil"  to  couijilete  the  i 
the  mounttiin-rood  to  St 
whicli  wus  n-atfled  after  al 
hour's  elinibiug.  Pi^lni  |>i'o\ 
asnetiveas  n  kitten,  and  pi 
the  xteep  path  abend  of  iih  i 
which  tiiiil  the  strength  of  c 
to  keep  up  with  hiui.  Seve 
we  endeavoui-ed  to  curb  liis  U 
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i  BO  ftconstomed  to  walking 
kt,  kltbongh  he  slowed  down 
ite  or  two  when  called  upon 
w  aooai  forgot  the  oommand 
Md  to  his  former  giut.  At 
t  Dpon  an  expedient  vhich 
t  to  be  a  '  happy  thought ' 
•  were  oonoemed,  but  which 
at  hard  on  poor  Fedra  It 
Other  tban  to  strap  one  of 
veka  upon  the  lad'ishouldere, 
a  at  th»  same  time  a  hint 
I  wan  two  more  behind  if 
it  have  the  desired  effect  It 
tftt,  and,  the  leeeon  once 
lldro  neTOr  forgot  it 
nd  the  monastery  occupied 
^nartara  by  the  eoldierv 
a  oonstnicting  a  battery  a 
10  nar  of  St  HarciaL  The 
been  nmoved  from  the  in- 


ment  troops  at  Forts  Faiqne  and 
MendiviL  It  had  taken  us  three 
hours  to  climb  the  mountain,  bat  the 
descent  was  a  much  easier  matter, 
and  in  an  hour  after  leaving  the  mon- 
astery we  again  reached  the  high-road 
to  Vera  at  a  little  village  cikiled  La 
Stadillo.  About  halfway  between  this 
place  and  Anderlasse  the  Bidaasoa 
ceases  to  mark  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  river  after  that 
point  being  entirely  Spanish,  and  the 
boundary  being  marked  by  a  line  of 
stones  which  runs  off  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  across  the  moun- 
tains on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gorge 
through  which  the  river  flows  towards 
the  sea. 

At  Anderlasse,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Carliste  under  Santa  Cruz  in  July, 
1873,  we  spent  some  time  examining 


he  building,  and  the  stone   i 
thickly  strewn    with  fern, 
icturee  of  saints,  etc.,  over 
were  still  in  their  places.    I 
point  we  looked  down  upon 
•lican   towns  of    Irim   and   | 
I,  and  through  a  Geld  glass 
le  operations  of  the  goveru- 


the  traces  of  what  must  have  been  a 
severe  fight  Nothing  was  left  of  the 
houses  but  bare  walls,  which  were 
covered  with  bullet  marka  The  Car- 
list  force  were  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  government  troops,  and  after  a 
sliort  but  decisive  engagement  the 
plaoe  was  taken,  the  houses  burned. 


/jV  THK  CAHUST  I 


<ir    twenty    of     tin-    f^Hri 
prisoiiere.      A   iv 


III.' 


a\Mi 


tliK 


th(!l 


.1   utlt  .. 


mU  ]i1(xnI. 
netted  witli  the  ir'in-iiihi.-s  i'losi>  \.y 
wtre  witiif.'StH^H'if  the  niilrMi"!-.  iiin]  riiii' 
of  these  geiitU'Uien  Xn\A  iin  tlie  smrv, 
adding  that  tiaiUH  On/  (liri'ini-in'ci  ti) 
servo  them  in  the  s«nie  iimtiiii'i-  if  ilii'v 
iiiterfert-a.  Ir  in  Iml- f:.ir  t.>  the  ('lu'- 
liiita  to  Nl«te  thnl  KmiiI^i  On/  -kms  iiui- 
ingon  his  own  resjH'nHil'ility.  «ilh<>(it 
I'ecognitioii  by  Itail'mloB,  wtioshoitly 
nft*rwaici  Bfiit  nil  iirnivil  I'uri-i'  iiinler 
<ien.  Valdtupeniih  to  iittjuk  llic  cnrv'a 


ivert-d 
Ui-i'h  iiiiil  •■hcxtnut  ti-et" 
liniJeil  u'itJi  fruit,   ihal,   fftllju- 
);nintii|  in  iJiowem 


th<-  i 


sh(K>k    tlio 
Inxiirinnt 

Willi    [lips 


l>riiii<^h«8. 


We 


feast. 
little  fi>uda  at  Ven. 
r-re  we  wei-e  accommodated  with  a 
]>le  of  rooms,  and  furnished  «iih 
ner  uonHisiiiig  of  «  bread  Mujiy  tn 
tent  chicken  and  some  minoednMU, 
highly  flavoured  with  garlid  Hir 
le  was  palatable,  but  we  ihonld 


head-ijuartei's  at  Vera.  X'alileBiieiina 
captured  him,  ami  be  was  Imnished 
from  the  country. 

Between  Anderlasse  niul  \era  the 
scenery  is  ve.ry  picturewjiie.  On  one 
side  is  the  Biilassoa,  now  little  more 
than  II  biLbbling  uiountain-brook,  while 
right  and  left  rise  lofty  mountains, 
covered  with  box,  heather  ami  bril- 
liant wild  tlowei-8,  int«i-R|iersed  with 
huge   craggy  rocks   ami    moss-grown 


have  starved  bad  it  not  been  for  IV- 
dro,  whomanagetl  to  procureuaailnw 
cgga,  which  we  Irailed,  as  Lid  lli^y 
been  cooked  in  any  other  way  garlif 
would  certainly  have  been  addi^i  w 
the  dish.  We  determined  Lu  futuR 
tu  superintend  personally  the  cooking 
of  our  meals,  and  see  that  the  o<linii» 
vegetable  was  omitted.  This  we  ccuW 
do  witliout  much  inuonveniencp,  **• 
after  leaving  Vera,  we  found  nothisf 
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1  or  cattle,  which  always  oo- 
le  grouDd  floor,  tbe  kitchen 
og-room  being  combined  in 
a  bed-room  not  unf  requt^tly 


There  wc 
It  Vera, 
d  the  frontier  to  partici- 
lie  attack  upon  Irun.  On 
irts  of  the  town  ia  h  largu 
ammunition  factory,  which 
ng  oat  a  number  of    Va- 
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ahelb  daily. 
We  learned  that  a  coach  would 
start  the  next  morning  for  Elizondo, 
en  route  to  EatelU,  and  lost  no  time 
in  engaging  places.  At  day  break  we 
found  ourselves,  in  company  with  a 
couple  of  Cariiet  soldiers  and 
v^.  a  civilian,  in  one  of  the  moat 
uncomfortable  conveyanoci  in 
which  it  had  ever  be«n  our  lot  to 
travel,  resembling  a  hearse  with 
tbe  body  of  a  four-wheel  cab 
on  the  top  of  it.  We  had  to 
sleep  three  in  a  bed  at  Elizondo, 
and  that  bed  was  the  floor,  but 
our  blankets  spread  on  a  heap  of 
fern  made  a  very  comfortable 
mattress,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
"  vermin-destroyer  "  kept  away 
intruders  which  would  other- 
wise have  mustered  in  stiYing 
force. 

The  diltgeiKia  did  not  go  fai^ 
ther  than  this  village,  an  unin- 
teresting place,  and  the  next 
morning  we  hired  mulea,  and  <lid 
not  once  regret  the  loss  of  the 
lumbering  conveyance  which 
had  brought  us  from  Vera.  It 
took  us  three  days  to  get  from 
Elizondo  to  £st«lla,  each  day's 
proceedings  being  the  counter- 
part of  the  day  before,  except 
when  we  had  to  make  a  detour 
across  the  mountains  to  avoid 
Fampeluna,  in  the  possession  of 
the  republicans,  but  held  in 
strict  siege  by  the  Carlista.  We 
crossed  a  mountain-ridge  within 
four  or  live  miles  of  the  republi- 
can town,  and,  as  at  St.  Marcial, 
distinctly  saw  the  government 
troops  on  the  ramparia  Unlike 
1  run,  Pampeluna  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  the  Carlista  know 
that  they  will  have  a  hanl 
task  to  edect  its  capture.  The  country 
through  which  we  paasetl  was  very 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  every 
available  plot  of  land  was  cultivated, 
and  wheat,  com,  turnips,  garlic  and 
other  crops  seemed  to  thrive  luxu- 
riantly.    The  people  appeared  to  care 


but  litllH  f.,v    ill..    ,)i 

srui-Ii 

l,y    til.-   .ivi.    «■,■.]■, 

:.I..| 
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Hra'n:' 

Mill. 

All  uU-M-k  Ink 


luTii  |.>ii>t  to  t!> 
V.  iiii.l  if  «■■■  «■■ 

fHi'tlii-r  ill 
BlxUlkl  €lK-..Ulllt.T  tlir  tr....iis  ..f  til 
rcjiiililiaiii  f,'ci]iT:il  M'Hiinui's,  wii 
WUS  HtO]i]>in^  tli<-  mlviiiK'C-  of  tiir'  (':u 

lists  ftcroMS  tin;  V. 

Ijwii  tlii-PHti'iii'd   u)irj|i    KnU-\ 

(l»ily  for  tliriH;  iinuiilis  i<iiiit, 

not  oiiiK'  oil'  ui>  to  tile  (ill 

arrival.      \Vf  Ueddoil  to  nin 

for  two  or  three  iliiys  liffor*' 

ciiig  oitr  rfturii  joiinify  tln-oii^li  Alva 

mill  (Ji)i|>ii/uou. 

'llie  .lay  aftfr  «o  iphuIiwI  V.nUMn 
wiis  (tedioiitiHl  to  oik.'  nf  tliv  iiuiin.'roiiM 
SEiiuts  ill  till-  iSiifiTiiKli  culciKlur,  coiiiur- 
({UPiitly  it  wiw  n  ftiit-tlay,  niul  cvery- 
limly  was  dniuwil  in  lioliiiay  itttirv. 

Soitroely  a  (.-ivilinii  was  to  lie  sneii, 
for  the  wiiolu  of  tlic  luuln  [logiuliitioii 
pxt^|it  tlie  prientH  ii|ip«w*il  in  tlie 
uiiifonii  of  the  Carlist  army.  (iroiiiiB 
of  ulHi'oi-s  were  standing  about  in  the 
largo  ]iiil>)ic  Hi]iiitn-,  smoking  i'ii;ar- 
cttes,  exchaiigiii:;  woiiIh  of  liadiiiugc 
with  tho  dancei's,  and  sotnetinios  tak- 
ing part  iu  tlie  auiiiHomftit  tliumHclveK. 
The  uniform  of  the  C'arlisI  otlicera  is 
a  very  liecoming  one,  consisting  of  a 
dark  tunic  over  red  trouserM.  'J'his 
tiinio  is  {irofusely  decorated  with 
plated  buttoiiB,  and  is  well  set  off'  bv 
tlie  Carlist  lioriia  and  chnppu,  to  wliLeh 

ailde<l  a.  long  silver   tassel  hanging 


dowi 


i  Bide. 


oi,.     ;,tr<'i.li.<li    t..    ll.r    dul..'^r>.        Tn.'. 

k >  ..I'  .(.■.iuv>  tt-.-r-  g-.ing  ..II.  Til 

■..L.;,i,.i    (1.      i^l.T.,.    .-Mih    huvii.giT 

miring'    .ruw.i    .,t'    sjiet-tatwrs.       Tli, 
Miiisi.'  o.iisi^ti-.l  of  a  tiddle,  tlute  ait.l 
L'i<it:ir.     The  iitoiiient  the  air  strucl: 
ii|i  ihr  .l.nir-.'rs  riislied  helter-skelter 
into  till'  i^Mitre  of  the  ring  of  specta- 
tiii-8.and  iiaired  offopimsite  eftch  other. 
A|i|iarcntly,    no    choice   of    pftrtnon 
.    was  iiis.le  iNifore  the  donee  commenced, 
anil  each  [Xirfonner  took  for  a  run/ 
ri^  the  one  who  happened  to  he  opjio- 
site  to  him  or  her.     fVequeotlj  tlie 
man  nislied  forward  a»  if   he  wetr 
nliout  to  embrace  Lis   fair  vw-il-tw, 
and  then  as  suddenly  retired,  tanuDg 
hLs   liack    upon    his   [lartiier  h  *1>" 
I   .larted  awny  to  the  right  or  left   Tbe 
'   .lancers  kept  time  to  the  music  by 
'   snapping    their    fingers     with    inu 
raised  over  their  hetuis. 

At  one  end  of  the  plaza  waa  a  bigh 

wall  with  u  pavement  in  front   K« 

I  a  numl>er  of  soldiera  were  playingst 

;  jii-lottK,  a  game  not  unlike  teunii,tlie 

i   hand  being,  however,  used  instead  of 

;  a  lilt     The  biOl  waa  thrown  foidblr 

:  on  the  ground,  and  as  it  rehounded 

was   driven  against  the  wall.     U» 

sides  are  chosen,  a  member  from  wdi 

striking  the  Ull  alternately.     On  i» 

■   return  to  teira  firma   it   was  ig»"' 

.   forced  against  the  wall  until  one  *^"' 

j   missed,  when  their  adversaries  stortJ 

It  was  at  Eetella  that  we  lirsl  f"- 

countered    some  of    the  meiuWr*  of 

the  Carlist  cavalry  troojt  which  ^ 

I    recpiitly   lieen    raised.       They    *'''* 

,   mounted  on    very  woe-ljegone  hotsw- 

.   home  eveu  riding  u]»on  mules.     ^^ 

inhal'itant*  of  the  Oarliat  country"* 

thorough  mountaineers,  and  cancliB" 

the  hills  like  chamois,  but  on  hon^ 

liack  they  are  out  of  place.     One  « 

:   our  chief  aiuusement^  during  ourstsi 
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I)  CApitftl  v&s  to  watch  the 
women  who  came  to 
at  a  little  fountain  im- 
<ponte  our  window.  This 
IS  a  rendezvous  for  the 
ion  of  the  community. 
leee    Spanish     Rebekahs 


n  there  for  half  an  hour 
th  their  frienda  There 
republican  prisoners  in 
ey  were  frequently  march- 
08  and  threes  to  this  little 
;ir  duty  being  to  draw  and 

for  the  troops.  From 
mce  they  were  notdiscon- 

their  lot,  and  chatted 
antly  with   their  guard, 


5S» 

who  plaoed  but  little  reitnunt   <ni. 
their  movemanta 

We  remained  three  days  ia  Estella, 
and  then  started  off  across  the  moun- 
tains for  Villa  Franca,  which  place- 
we  reached  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  after  leaving  the  Carliat- 
capitaL  The  coun- 
try through  which 
we  passed  was  moun- 
tainous in  the  ex- 
treme, but  wher- 
ever the  slopes  were 
not  covered  with 
apple  orchards  or 
clumps  of  walnut 
or  chestnut  trees 
the  land  had  been 
made  use  of  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes, 
the  patches  of  culti- 
vated  ground  in 
many  placra  reach- 
ing  upward  for  six 
or  eight  hundred 
feet 

Tolosa  is  a  very 
strong  position  for 
the  Carlists.  It  is 
a  large  and  well- 
fortified  town,  situ- 
ated in  a  nest  of 
hills  on  which  are- 
several  batteries 
bristling  with  guns. 
Berastequi  is 
seven  miles  from 
Tolosa,  and  a  couple- 
of  hours'  walk  over 
a  level  canttna  real 
(royal  road)  took  us 
Tsqui.  there   in    time  for- 

a  mid-day  meal. 
From  this  point  we  had  about  twenty 
miles  to  traverse  over  range  after- 
range  of  mountains  before  reaching 
Vera. 

We  slept  at  Artecuza  that  night,, 
and  reached  Vera  the  next  afternoon. 
Here  we  learned  that  the  Oarlists 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Irun,  and  tha 
troops  had  gone  over  the  momrtaian- 
toward    St   Sebastian  to   oppose  the- 
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advance  of  the  republican  forces  under  and   round    Inin,   the    whole 

General    Loma.      The  result   of  this  farm-houses,     etc.,    in    that 

movement  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  (Tuipuzcoa    being  bume<i  by 

as   this  sketch   does  not  propose    to  publicans.       At    sundown    tb 

deal  with   the   military  opeiations  of  evening  wo  crosse<l  the  frontie 

the  Carlists,  it  will  suthce  to  say  that  La  Staoula,  and   later  on  reac 

the  Carlists  were  rep ulse<l  and  driven  little  fonda  at  Hendaye. 
from  their  positions  at  St.    Marcial 
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BY    R.    MARVIX    SEATON. 


C1  ONE  is  winter's  snowy  covering, 
^     Spring,  on  fragrant  wing,  is  hovering 
O'er  the  smiling  earth  ; 
Birds  soft  pipe  their  timeful  gladness, 
That  the  month's  subdued  to  sadness, 
E'er  its  sunny  birth. 

Joyful  sing,  ye  genial  breezes, 
Notes  to  which  Zephyrus  pleases 

Best  his  lute  to  string  ; 
Dance,  ye  sunbeams,  in  the  fountain ; 
Dance  on  stream,  and  vale,  and  mountain  ; 

Dance,  for  this  is  Spring. 

Buds,  with  quick  responsive  pleasure, 
Smile,  and  yield  their  flowery  treasure. 

Odorous  and  sweet ; 
Streams  are  laughing,  bees  are  humming, 

*  Spring  has  come,  and  Summer's  coming 

On  with  rosy  feet.* 

Hearts  that  long  liave  ached  with  anguish, 
Now  no  longer  droop  and  languish — 
Blithefully  they  sing : 

*  Natui'e's  joys  are  all  before  us, 
And  we  join  the  mystic  chorus 

Of  the  welcome  Spring.' 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


BY   JAMES   PAYN. 


:jhapter  XIV. 

:>   AMD   THE    BIRD-CATCHER. 

traordinary,  considering  our 
less  for  our  children,  how 

their  griefs  and  troubles ; 
)  they  are  under  our  own 
)d,  we  may  be  allowed  to  be 
idffes  of  Uie  seriousness,  or 
of  their  calamities,  but  once, 
en  leave  us  for  school,  we 
id  to  their  complaints,  or  at 

well  satisfied  with  their 
rhere  are  some  exceptions, 
ipon  the  other  side — parents 
rays  pining  after  their  pretty 

solicitous  to  learn  from  the 
:;er's  wife  whether  that  cold 
,  or  the  hurt  in  the  little 
I  healed,  but  as  a  general 
we  put  our  little  ones  out  to 
—at  the  Preparatory  School 
re — we  let  things  slide.  In 
e  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 

smoothly  enough,  and  our 
>f  approval  is  added  to  the  col- 
tarental  vouchers  on  view  at 
ional  establishment  to  which 
Hopeful  has  been  entrusted, 
-edth  case  is,  however,  a  sad 
\  that  of  a  child  of  sensitive 
)n,  finding  himself  suddenly 
rom  the  gentle  influences  of 
1  placed  in  irresponsible 
lous  hands  ;  friendless,  com- 
,  the  sport  of  juvenile  ruf- 
usks  himself,  like  the  inno- 
unregenerate  babe  of  Cal- 
Vhy  am  I  in  this  Tophet  1 ' 
e  or  timidity  he  remains  si- 


lent under  his  persecutions,  and  is 
either  ruined,  morally  speaking,  for 
life,  or  more  rarely  escapes — murdered, 
for,  though  he  seems  to  die  of  natural 
causes,  it  is  from  a  broken  heart — into 
the  other  world.  SheUey  and  Cowper 
and  Lamb  were  among  the  less  for- 
tunate ones ;  they  lived  to  curse  the 
miseries  of  their  school-days;  and  many 
a  songless  poet  has  shared  their  fata 
Sometimes  a  boy  will  hang  himself. 
Imagine  the  wretchedness  that  must 
consume  the  soul  of  '  gladsome  youth ' 
before  it  comes  to  that  pass !  What 
are  misfortunes  of  man — his  disap- 
pointments, failures,  bankruptcies,  and 
all  the  ills  to  which  grown  flesh  is  heir, 
compared  to  them  !  Then  by  way  of 
epitaph  it  is  explained  by  sdioolmas- 
ters  and  others,  that  he  was  of  a  '  mo- 
rose disposition.'  Idiots !  Not  to  know 
that  the  '  morose  disposition '  is  the 
toughest  of  all  Nature's  gifts;  nay, 
more,  that  its  possessor  is  the  very  Isst 
to  think  of  hanging  himself,  but  ra- 
ther intent  on  pushing  all  others  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact  to  that 
extremity. 

The  most  marked  features  of  these 
unhappy  lads  is,  that  while  mere  chil- 
dren in  their  powers  of  endurance, 
their  intelligence  is  premature.  They 
are  the  exact  opposites  of  those  rest- 
less spirits — a  much  more  useful  class 
I  allow — who  from  their  earliest  youth 
are  yearning  to  go  to  sea — until  they 
get  thera  The  poor  little  fellows  I 
have  in  my  mind  have  no  desire,  as 
many  boys  have,  to  become  schoolboya 
They  know,  by  an  intuition  which  ex- 
))erience  often  fails  to  teach  their  elders, 
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•what  they  shall  like,  and  what  they 
flhall  dislike.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  crime — a  cruelty  of  which  Ueavt^n 
only  knows  the  degree — to  pluck  tlieni 
from  their  home  garden,  without  care- 
ful attention  to  the  new  soil  in  which 
they  are  transj)lanted.  Who  would 
take  a  fuchsia  from  a  hot-liouse,  and 
plant  it,  in  winter,  on  a  Vorkshii*e 
moor! 

*  For  my  part,'  as  was  once  said  to 
me  (the  s{)eaker  was  a  man  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  the  English  tongue), 
*I  have  held  my  own  in  the  world, 
and  can  bite  when  I  am  bitten  pretty 
sharply,  yet  the  memories  of  my 
school-days  have  never  faded.  I  have 
suffered  poverty,  and  envy,  and  the 
deaths  of  my  dear  ones,  but  I  have 
never  as  a  man  experienced — never — 
the  unmitigated  wretchedness  which  I 
suffered  in  my  first  years  at  school. ' 

Something  of  this,  in  a  vague  way, 
her  mother's  heart  had  taught  to  Lady 
Arden,  as  respected  her  Frankie, 
and  that  was  why  she  kept  him  at 
home.  Imagine,  therefore,  her  aston- 
ishment, when  the  boy  besought  her, 
on  the  morning  after  that  stroll  with 
Elise  into  the  Wilderness,  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  school  forthwith. 

*  But  my  darling  Frankie,  are  you 
not  happy  at  home  ? ' 

Happy !  in  his  simple  mind  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows  was  hanging 
over  him.  The  voice  of  Ferdinand 
Walcot  knelled  in  his  ear  like  the  bell 
of  St  Sepulchre ;  the  sight  of  Jem 
Groad,  or  of  his  father,  saturnine  and 
menacing,  froze  his  young  blood  !  Of 
course  he  lied  to  her.  *  Yes,  I  am 
quite  happy,  Mamma,  but  I  am  not 
welL  I  feel  that  I  should  be  better 
away  from  home — you  know  Uncle 
Ferdinand  wished  me  to  go,'  he  stam- 
mered. 

*  The  wishes  of  your  Uncle  Ferdi- 
nand (as  you  call  him)  have  not  the 
force  of  law,'  observed  Lady  Arden, 
bridling  up. 

There  were  rare  occasions  when  her 
ladyship  did  resent  Mr.  Walcot's  au- 
thority, and  his  interference  concern- 


ing her  son  had  been  one  of  them.  At 
those  won  Is,  *  the  force  of  law,'  j>oor 
Frankie  trembled.  The  power  that 
could  send  him  to  prison  was  of  course 
supi'rior  to  that  of  Uncle  Ferdinand, 
but  what  did  that  matter,  when  whe- 
ther it  should  be  set  in  motion  or  not 
depende<l  upon  his  will  I 

*  Well,  Mamma,  at  all  events  don't 
tell  him,'  he  answered,  eagerly;  'don't 
say  that  I  asked  to  go  to  school  to  any- 
body, but  only  let  me  go.' 

*  I  will  certainly  not  tell  your  Uncle 
Ferdinand,  but  as  to  the  other  matter, 
my  dear,  I  must  consider  about  it 
You  are  getting  on  so  well  with  your 
lessons — and  Miss  Hurt  has  kindly 
promised  to  teach  you  German— so 
that  it  seems  such  a  pity  !  Is  it  that 
you  want  playmates,  that  you  feel 
moped  ?  If  so,  we'll  have  young 
Raynes  over  from  The  Laurels.' 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  then,  though  I  don't  much 
fancy  such  companionship — I'll  tell 
Groad  to  give  his  son  a  holiday  for  the 
next  week  or  two  in  the  afternoons, 
and  he  shall  play  cricket  with  you.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no,  no,'  exclaimed  Frank ; 

*  I  don't  want  to  play  with  Jem  Groad 
at  all '  (which,  indeed,  under  the  cir 
cumstances  was  not  to  be  wondered  at). 

*  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  go  to  school' 

*  Very  singular  ;  I  can't  think  what 
has  come  to  the  boy,'  murmured  Lady 
Arden  to  herself.  '  111  just  have  a 
word  with  Mr.  Dyneley  about  him.' 

It  was  not  from  his  own  lipe  that 
Lady  Arden  had  first  heard  that  there 
was  something  amiss  with  the  boy. 
The  Great  Baba  had  already  discovered 
and  proclaimed  that  *  Frank  was  koss ' 
— and  ill-humour  was  a  phenomenon 
with  Frankie.  He  had  not  entered 
into  that  potentate's  military  displays 
of  late  with  his  usual  vigour  of  interest, 
and  on  the  previous  evening  he  had 
allowed  several  of  his  observations  to 
pass  unheeded — a  crime  little  inferior 
to  that  of  high  treason. 

*  I  tell  you  the  poor  moon  is  boke,' 
Baba  had  observed,  in  pitiful  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  full  as  it 
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had  been ;  and  Erankie  had  expressed 
no  sympathy  with  the  moon,  having 
none  to  spare,  poor  fellow,  on  such  ex- 
traneous objects. 

His  appetite  had  fallen  away,  too  ; 
and  he  had  generally  a  veiy  fair  one; 
indeed,  he  was  something  of  a  gour- 
fnandf  and  there  were  stories  extant 
of  bis  passion  for  food  in  early  youth, 
any  allusion  to  which  would  mortify 
him  exceedingly.  '  I  like  my  little 
stammy,'  he  had  once  frankly  observed, 
on  being  rallied  on  his  devotion  to  the 
delicacies  of  the  table.  His  veiy  tem- 
perance had  been  the  result  of  calcu- 
lation. '  No  pudding,  thank  you : 
not  when  I  have  had  roast  duck.  It 
takes  the  taste  of  the  roast  duck 
away.' 

These  simple  pleasures  no  longer  re- 
mained to  him  1  he  had  left  them  for 
some  time,  for  the  allurements  of  fic- 
titious literature.  And  now  his  very 
appetite  had  fled 

'  You'll  die  if  you  don't  eat,  Frank. 
Bemember  the  Rattle,'  Greorge  had 
jestingly  said  to  him ;  and  he  had  burst 
out  passionately  with  *  I  wish  I  was 
dead,'  to  the  horror  of  the  domestic 
audience. 

The  mention  of  the  Rattle  was  an 
^luion  to  a  certain  speech  of  Frank's, 
when  quite  a  child,  which,  for  simpli- 
city and  grim  humour,  is  not  to  be 
Buipaised  by  any  childish  utterance 
(though  I  keep  an  ample  record  of  such 
^UngB)  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
p  wvation.  He  was  overheard  talk- 
jog  to  another  child  upon  that  favour- 
ite juvenile  topic,  Death ;  and  the  other 
^  observed  how  shocking  it  would 
be  should  such  a  citaatrophe  occur  in  a 
Wae — to  papA  or  mamma,  for  in- 
iteuca  *The  worst  thing  about  it 
OKQit  be,  I  should  think,  the  death 
nrtOa' 

*  Oh,  I  shouldn't  mind  thai  so  much,' 
^  Frankie,  thinking  of  his  beloved 

^^ ;  *'  because  it  would  amuse  the 
Uby.' 

His  other  sayings  were  forgotten — 
^ffikoed  by  the  pregnant  remarks  of  the 
^^  arrival ;  but  this  one  abode  in 


the  memory  of  his  kinsfolk — as  well 
it  might 

While  'Lady  A  rden  was  yet  puzzling 
herself  as  what  had  ^  come  to '  her  boy; 
and  within  an  hour  of  the  interview 
with  him,  above  described,  he  came  to 
express  his  contrition  that  he  had 
troubled  her  in  the  matter  at  alL 
Upon  second  thoughts,  he  felt  that 
home  was  home,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  that  he  should  stay 
where  he  was,  and  learn  German.  He 
was  glad  that  his  mother  had  spoken 
of  his  becoming  Miss  Hurt's  pupil ; 
for  he  was  sure  that  he  should  get  on 
with  her ;  all  this  he  stated  in  a  curi- 
ous cut-and-dried  manner,  very  differ- 
ent tvom  his  usual  outpourings,  and 
especially  contrasting  with  his  manner, 
which  was  nervous  and  anxious  in  a 
high  degree.  To  crown  all,  he  finished 
by  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  girl,  would 
have  been  pronounced  hysterical  Then 
perceiving  his  mother's  terrified  looks, 
he  suddenly  seized  her  hand,  and  ad- 
jured her  in  the  most  moving  tones 
not  to  reveal  to  any  one  what  had 
passed  between  them.  '  Not  even  to 
dear  Papa — or,  or — to  Mr.  Walcot' 

'  Certainly  not,  my  darling ;  this  is 
a  matter  for  your  own  mother's  care.' 
And  Lady  Arden's  placid,  and  to 
say  truth  somewhat  vapid,  fkce  grew 
steadfast  enough.  It  boded  danger  to 
somebody  ;  and  though  she  had  not  as 
yet  fixed — for  certain — where  her 
wrath  was  due,  she  nursed  it  from  that 
hour. 

The  truth  was  that  between  those 
two  interviews  betwixt  mother  and 
child.  Uncle  Ferdinand  had  found 
Master  Frank  in  tears,  and  laid  his 
velvet  paw  upon  him. 

*  What  now,  my  young  friend?  Are 
you  still  thinking  of  the  prison  and 
the  gallows  1  Have  you  no  confidence 
in  my  promise  to  do  all  I  can  to  save 
youf 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir,  it  is  not  that ;  but  1 
am  so  miserable ;  and  oh,  please,  Mr. 
Walcot,  I  would  much  rather  go  to 
school,  as  you  once  wished  me  to  da' 
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*  Ah  !  you  think  you  will  be  safe 
from  the  consequences  of  your  crime 
at  school.  That  is  a  great  mistake. 
Neither  time  nor  distance  can  save  voii 
from  that ;  it  is  only  by  gi*eat  etibrts 
that  1  have  persuaded  old  Groad  to  be 

quiet  for  the  present- '  Then,  with 

sudden  sharpness,  *  You  have  not  bet*n 
mad  enough  to  tell  any  one,  surely  ! ' 

*  Oh,  no,  not  about  that,  Mr.  Wal- 
cot/  answered  the  boy,  with  a  shudder. 

*  I  only  told  Mamma  that  I  should 
like  to  go  to  school — which  I  thought 
would  please  you. ' 

Mr.  Walcot  smiled  grimly  ;  he  saw 
that  his  tyranny  was  already  beaiing 
the  usual  fruit  of  lie& 

*That  was  veiy  right  of  you,  young 
gentleman  ;  you  are  quite  right  to  al- 
ways please  me.  Only,  as  it  hap}>en8, 
I  do  not  now  wish  you  to  go  to  school. 
You  will  remain  here  and  study  Ger- 
man with  Miss  Hurt ;  and  you  will 
learn  to  speak  it,  or,  at  least,  to  under- 
stand it  when  it  is  spoken,  pretty 
quickly.  Give  your  mind  to  that,  do 
your 

He  foresaw  that  the  boy  might  he 
useful  to  hiui  as  a  spy  on  Gresham 
and  the  governess. 

*Yes,  Mr.  Walcot;  I  hear.'  His 
tone  was  such,  that  if  he  had  added, 

*  to  hear  is  to  obey,'  after  the  Elastern 
fashion,  the  words  could  not  have  im- 
plied more  of  submission. 

*  That's  well.  Now  go  to  your 
mother,  and  tell  her — without  breath- 
ing a  word  of  my  having  spoken  to 
you — that  you  are  soiTy  you  made  a 
fool  of  yourself  in  asking  to  be  sent  to 
school  You  can  say  it  was  only 
"  temper,"  brought  on — yes,  that  will 
be  best — by  a  quarrel  with  Jem  Groad. 
And  tell  her  you  like  Miss  Hurt ' 

*  I  do,'  interrupted  the  poor  boy, 
anxious  to  conciliate  his  tormentor, 
and  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  one 
point,  at  least,  with  a  clear  conscience. 

*  I  was  sure  you  did,  or  1  would  not 
have  told  you  to  say  so,'  observed 
Uncle  Ferdinand  gravely.  *  And  lik- 
ing her  so  much  it  is  only  natural  you 
should  wish  to  be  her  pupil.     When 


I  hear  that  this  is  arranged  I 
j)lea«eil  ;  but  for  the  future,  re 
1  am  vuur  contidante,  and  no 
Vou  are  to  come  to  me  in 
plact*,  lM»fore  consulting  other 
I  alone  who  know  what  it  is 
you  to  do.  If  you  had  got  yt 
for  going  to  school,  for  exam 
might  have  {tn^cipitated  matt 
old  Groad ;  ho  would  probal 
sent  for  the  policeman  at  ono 

At  this  ghastly  picture,  al 
tAils  of  which  the  jwor  Ijoy's 
tionat  once  su]»plied,  Frankiet 
His  natural  intelligence,  sine 
of  coui-se  utterly  unsupplemc 
any  knowleilge  of  the  worh 
positive  disadvantage  to  him ; 
omenon  much  less  rare  than 
})Ose^l.  Walcot  saw  that  it  yi 
lutely  necessary  to  reassure  h 
friend  before  he  could  j^erfori 
rand,  and  even  as  it  was,  as  ^ 
seen,  he  had  inspired  such  abj 
as  aroused  Lady  Arden  s  su 
With  all  his  sagacity  Mr. 
did  not  ])erhaps  quite  unde: 
mother's  feelings. 

*  Well,  well ;  you  needn't  s 
your  shoes,  lad  ;  in  my  hands 
safe  enough,  if  only  you  an 
foolish  as  to  try  and  slip  out  ( 
You  may  always  count  on  me 
friend,  provided  you  deserve  i 
go  to  your  mother  and  tell  hei 
have  told  you.' 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot, 
deemed  by  some,  who  thon^ 
knew  him  best,  to  be  somewh 
ascetic — too  studious  and  8 
minded  to  concern  himself  mi 
material  matters,  save  whe 
prompted  him  to  do  so — ^had, 
his  little  enjoymenta  He  i 
will  not  say  less  divine — but  c 
more  human  than  people  gene 
agined.  He  had  passions — am 
ones,  too — like  other  folks  ;  i 
of  them  was  a  love  of  power 
pally,  it  is  true,  for  what  it  1 
but  also  for  its  own  saka 
strange  that  so  astute  a  bin 
should  have  found  satisfactioE 
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captive  such  a  fledgling  as 
3  Frankie  Nicoll ;  and  yet  a 
)ok  of  triumph  glowed  in  his 

as  thej  followed  the  child 
5  room.     He  had  thrown  his 

many  a  bird  in  his  time  ; 
3rey,  which  had  cost  him  a 
isle;  birds  of  plumage,  that 
1  all  his  art  to  make  them  his 
Bt  few  of  these  triumphs  had 
I  such  pleasure  as  the  capture 
iow  little  one.  He  looked  for 
I  less  like  the  fowler  than  the 
I,  who,  finding  but  a  sprat  in 
xclaims  contentedly,  *•  Little 
iweet ! '  The  reason  of  this 
he  wanted  this  sprat  to  catch 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SIDE   OF   THE   DOUBLE   D00BJ9. 

general  ease  of  movement 
'the  wheels  of  Being'  at 
le  Hall  was  (thanks  to  some 
)ful  oiling)  perfect  Not  only 
domestic  matters  managed 
,  but  things  without  doors — 
s  &rm,  and  the  horses,  the 
I  the  small  tenantry — gave 
do  trouble,  a  fact  that  would 
have  needed  explanation  had 
-eason  been  acknowledged  by 
bhe  Master  was  singularly  de- 
ti  the  art  of  management, 
nk  from  business  details  of 
with  morbid  reluctance.  A 
(according  to  his  own  account, 
b  was  confided  only  to  a  sin- 
.d),  '  had  more  converse  with 
I  than  with  the  Living,'  and 
Heaven  that  it  was  so,  could 
e  expected  to  interest  himself 
the  price  of  cattle,  the  rights 
d  of  the  Manor  as  to  '  fore- 
nd  much  less  in  still  smaller 
y  things.  To  say  that  Ferdin- 
Icot  was  Sir  Robert  Arden's 
^  was  to  give  but  a  feeble  idea 
Mntion  as  cUter  ego,  substitute, 
ir  extraordinarv,  and,  more 
2 


than  this,  he  was  in  some  sort  *  the 
keeper  of  his  lord's  conscience,'  not 
only  in  moral  affairs,  but  in  things 
spiritual  He  was  no  priest,  it  is 
true  ;  he  made  no  claim  to  the  Apos- 
tolic character ;  but  he  had  a  habit, 
which  would  have  been  thought  very 
reprehensible  by  ecclesiastics,  of  ad- 
ministering absolution. 

Whenever  Sir  Robert  acted  harshly 
(or  what  seemed  to  be  harshly  in  one 
of  his  mild  disposition)  and  was  trou- 
bled in  his  mind  in  consequence,  Mr. 
Walcot  was  always  at  his  elbow  to 
whisper,    *  You    did    right,    Arden.' 
And  it  was  certain  that  he  ought  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  the  matter,  since, 
in  every  case  of  the  kind,  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  originally  suggested 
the  line  of  conduct  in  question.    The 
only  exception  to  this  was  when  his 
friend  would  sometimes  inquire,  as  if 
in  soliloquy,  why  he  had  contracted 
his  second  marriage, — how  it  was  that, 
having  been  mated  with  an  angel,  he 
could  ever  have  given  way  to  human 
weakness  to  the  extent  of  allying  him- 
self to  a  daughter  of  Earth,  however 
eligible  ?     Sir  Robert's  conscience,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  quite  exceptionidly 
tender,  for  it  was  not  as  if  he  had 
taken   advantage   of    his    rank   and 
wealth  to  link   the  charm  of  youth 
with  his  maturity.     Mr&  Nicoll  had 
been   a   widow — well    favoured   and 
ladylike,  and  well  connected,  no  doubt 
— but  still  a  widow,  bordering  on  mid- 
dle  age,  when  he  married  her,  and 
possessing  four  children — all  charming 
in  their  way,  but  still  what  the  cold 
world   would     describe   as    'encum- 
brances.'    Perhaps  he   desired  what 
the  medical  fraternity  describe  as  '  a 
thorough  change.'   If  so,  he  had  got  it 
No  two  ladies  could  well  have  differed 
more  in  appearance   and  disposition 
than  the  past  and  present  Lady  Arden. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  given  some  out- 
lines ;  a    kindly-heai*ted,    but    weak, 
woman  ;  a  valetudinarian,  yet  always 
well  enough  for  a  dinner  party  or  a 
ball — ^in  consenting  to  live  in  quiet, 
and   almost  seclusion,  at  Halcombe, 
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she  had  indeed  made  a  conskloraMe 
sacrifice  for  her  children's  sake.  And 
yet  with  all  this  love  of  fashion,  and 
with  some  ex}>erience,  she  was  want- 
ing in  self-possession.  There  w.os  a 
storj  extant  of  her  having  had  to  con- 
sult a  physician  who  was  a  sti-anger 
to  her,  which  was  cliaracteristic.  It 
was  before  her  wealthv  davs,  and  when 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  household  mattei-s,  which 
were  hateful  to  her ;  but  she  could 
always  afford  a  guinea  to  a  new  physi- 
cian. From  extreme  shyness,  how- 
ever, she  chose  to  set  dowTi  her  symp 
toms  in  pen  and  ink,  and  placed  the 
paper  in  the  Doctor's  hands,  so  as  to 
avoid  being  questioned  more  than  ne- 
cessary xnva  voce. 

The  Doctor  openeil  the  paj>er,  and 
began  to  read  aloud,  "  Eight  pairs  of 
stockings,  three  chom " 

*  Good  Heavens,'  she  cned,  *  it  is 
my  washing  list.' 

A  little  mistake  that  added  an  at- 
tack of  hysterics  to  her  long  list  of 
disorders.  Such  was  but  a  slight  ex- 
ample of  her  weakness  of  character ; 
but  she  was  a  worth  v  woman  of  a 
beautiful  cream  colour,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  possessed  a  no- 
ble figure.  But  she  was  not,  })erhaps, 
the  wife  to  suit  a  Visionaiy. 

Madeline  Walcot,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  in  appearance  resembled  a 
good  fairy  ;  of  Spanish  complexion, 
delicate  of  frame,  apirittielle  of  dispo- 
sition, who  repaid  the  devotion  of  her 
husband  with  a  passion  equal  to  his 
own.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  her 
only  brother,  Ferdinand,  was  living  in 
Australia  when  Sir  Robert  wooed  and 
won  her.  They  had  the  same  tastes 
for  literature  and  poetry ;  the  same 
aspirations  (not  high,  but  tender, 
ones)  for  the  happiness  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures ;  but,  save  for  this,  they 
lived  for  one  another  only.  It  was 
long  before  Sir  Robert  could  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  this  exquisite 
flower,  which  at  once  adorned  and 
sweetened  his  existence  was  lent  to 
him  but  for  a  short  time ;  that,  not- 


withstanding his  loving  hold  and  caip- 
ful  tendance  of  it.  it  wa&  <ioometi  to 
fail  and  perish  ;  the  fatal  tnuL  ^as 
hardly  borne  in  upon  him  until  he 
saw  her  deiid  before  him — fadeil  Hwav 
to  a  more  shadow  of  her  former  self: 
an  exquisite  skeleton  flower,  lovely  w 
the  last,  but  without  bloom,  or  leaf, 
or  fragrance.  From  that  hour  tEs 
world  gi*ew  dark  to  him,  and  his  hap- 
piest moments  were  those  in  which  be 
flattered  himself  he  caught  certain 
vague  and  glimmering  glimpses  of  the 
Other,  concerning  which  he  and  his 
lost  one  had  often  speculated  together, 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  very 
philosophic  manner. 

They  had  read  together  certain  no- 
vel gospels  (in  which  an  ungrudging 
Faith  is  even  more  necessary  than  in 
the  old  one),  wherein  we  are  told  that 
the  spirits  of  the  Dead  can  be  called  at 
pleasure — or  at  least  under  favourable 
conditions — to  commune  with  those 
they  have  left  behind  him,  though  cer- 
tainly in  a  somewhat  unsatisfying  and 
unsatisfactory  manner.  Of  old  she  had 
been  the  Preacher,  and  he  the  some- 
what hesitating  Pupil,  but  now  that 
she  was  gone,  her  teachings  had  be- 
come, as  it  were,  no  longer  the  specu- 
lations of  an  ardent  nature  that  de- 
spised logic  and  cold  formulas ;  they 
were  sacred  Truths  to  him.  And 
everything  that  appertained  to  her 
received  more  or  less  of  this  conae- 
oration.  In  her  lifetime,  save  the 
parting  from  himself  at  the  end  of  it, 
his  Madeline  had  had  but  two  sor- 
rows ;  one  that  she  had  given  him  no 
son  to  bear  his  name,  and  inherit  the 
virtues  she  (not  without  reason)  im- 
puted to  him,  and  the  other,  the  ab- 
sence of  her  brother. 

*  You  will  be  kind  to  poor  Ferdin- 
and, when  he  returns,  Robert,'  she 
had  said,  again  and  again,  though  onoe 
would  have  been  all  suffideni  She 
did  not  go  into  details  oonoeming  him* 
though  when  he  had  offered — ^if  mooef 
wafl  the  thing  he  needed — to  bring  bar 
brother  to  her  side  from  his  distant 
home,  she  had  declined  its  aid.    He 
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dd  that  he  was  of  far  too 
aatare  to  accept  of  such  as- 
and  80  perhaps  it  waa  '  Fer- 
nrill  return  to  comfort  you 
km  gone/  she  said,  in  her  last 
w  And  her  promise  was  ful- 
t  by  no  means  immediately  ; 
be  give  a  hint  of  such  an  in- 
l11  two  years  after  Madeline's 
id  when  «Sir  Robert  (finding 
perhaps  intolerable)  had  mar- 
cond  tima 

ming  this  matter,  as  we  have 
dinand  was  silent,  and  in  his 
*  Bobert  knew  that  his  bro- 
kw  disapproved  of  that  act 
have  been  a  comfort  to  him, 
ould  he  have  got  his  assur- 
'*  it  was  the  best  thing  to  have 
he  did  in  all  other  cases ;  as 
\  seemed  to  him  that,  resent- 
sad  instance  of  disloyalty  to 
ory  of  Ids  sister,  he  received 
le  coldness  the  relation  of  his 

ezperienoes  in  connection 
.  This  was  the  more  painful, 
erdinand  Walcot  himself  was 
lose  few  privileged  mortals 
d  hold  communion  with  den- 

the  other  world,  almost  at 
t  all  events,  he  had  had  such 
tations'  (as  they  were  tech- 
illed)  as  threw  the  poor  fa- 
inted to  Sir  Robert  quite  into 
9.  He  was  not  only  endowed 
"tain  mesmeric  powers,  his 
n  of  which  had  been  placed 
[uestion,  by  experiments  per- 
half  in  seriousness,  half  in 
m  members  of  the  family  at 
I,  and  others,  but — though 
a  faith  he  had  only  admitted 
ence  to  Sir  Robert — he  was  a 
(l'  His  modesty  in  allusion 
realty,  and  even  a  certain  way 
f  deprecating  it,  by  no  means 
in  appear  less  gifted  in  Sir 
estimation ;  so  far  from  shar- 
gentleman's  distrust  in  his 
wfen,  his  allusions  to  them 
rorded  as  to  cause  the  baro- 
dit  him  with  a  certain  appre- 
f  their  magnitude;  he  looked 


upon  him  as  a  chosen  instrument  for 
good  in  hands  that  were  far  stronger 
than  of  humanity,  and  which  moulded 
him,  independent  of  his  own  wilL  It 
was  this  spiritual  gift — joined  with 
his  relationship  to  his  own  sainted 
Madeline — that  formed  the  *  sacred 
tie'  of  which  Sir  Robert  was  wont  to 
speak  as  binding  him  to  Ferdinand 
Walcot 

On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Frederick 
Mayne  was  expected  at  Halcombe, 
Sir  Robert  did  not  appear  at  break- 
fast He  had  passed  an  unusually 
bad  night,  even  for  him  —an  habitual- 
ly bad  sleeper — ^and  he  took  his  morn- 
ing meal  apart  in  his  study.  The 
home  party  were  all  sincerely  grieved, 
for  there  was  not  a  member  of  it  who 
did  not  entertain  a  sincere  affection 
for  him  ;  but  for  one  or  two  of  them 
their  regret  for  his  absence,  if  not  its 
cause,  had  considerable  mitigation  in 
the  fact  that  it  deprived  them  of  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot 
The  Master  of  Halcombe  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law were  always  what  is  vul- 
garly termed  inseparables,  but  when 
the  former  was  out  of  sorts  in  any 
way,  the  latter  stuck  to  him  like  his 
shadow.  He  had  read  prayers  at  Sir 
Robert's  request — in  the  baronet's 
eyes  none  was  so  fit  for  High  Priest 
of  any  Household — but  on  the  con- 
clusion of  that  ceremony  he  had  at 
once  withdrawn  himself  through  the 
double  doors  to  join  his  friend.  And 
the  breakfast  was  not  a  less  cheerful 
meal  to  the  rest  in  consequence. 

I  am  afraid  this  happens  from  the 
withdrawal  of  any  especially  wise  and 
good  personage  from  most  companiea 
It  is  felt  that  in  his  presence  ordinary 
observations  are  too  frivolous ;  when 
we  speak  to  him  it  is  like  dropping 
words  into  an  ear-trumpet,  something 
of  unusual  weight  and  value  seems  to 
be  expected,  and  any  trifles  addressed 
to  others  are  uttered  in  a  low  tone 
lest  they  should  offend  his  venerable 
ear. 

To  hear  the  animated  cackle  that 
broke  out  upon  all  sides  that  morning 
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when  he  loft  the  room,  was  to  be  re- 
miinled  of  the  birth  of  dav,  the  chief 
topic  l>eing  naturally  the  new  an-ival 
for  whom  the  *  bn»ak  '  was  to  b(;  sent 
that  morning  to  Archester.  It  was  a 
vehicle  tliat  had  taken  one  '  side'  of  a 
cricket  match  in  its  time,  b«»side  look- 
ers-on, and  was  of  a  capacity  ]>racti- 
cally  without  limit.  The  only  qucs 
tion  was  who  chose  to  go.  *]Vlilly 
will,  of  course,  make  one,'  observcfl 
Gresham,  gravely. 

*  Why  so?'  inquired  Lady  Arden, 
whose  good  nature  always  caused  her 
to  take  jokes  in  good  part,  l)ut  whose 
intelligence  was  of  that  exacting  char- 
acter that  requires  to  have  jokes  ex- 
plained to  it ;  and  even  to  be  informed 
when  a  joke  is  intended. 

*  You  may  well  ask.  Mamma/  said 
Milly,  tossing  her  pretty  head.  *I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  should  go 
to  see  Mr.  Mayne  more  than  anybody 
else. ' 

*  I  have  been  indiscreet,'  said  Gres- 
ham, with  a  look  round  the  table  that 
drew  a  smile  even  from  the  unhaj)py 
Fi-ank. 

*  You  have  been  very  imi)ertinent, 
sir,'  retorted  Milly ;  *  and  if  I  took 
the  same  miserable  pleasure  in  poking 
stupid  jokes  at  people,  as  you  do,  I 
could  make  you  in  your  turn  very  un- 
comfoi*tAble.' 

All  the  indignation  of  sixteen  was 
flushing  i>oor  Milly 's  cheeks. 

For  the  moment  Gresham  flushed 
too.  Was  it  possible  that  she  sus- 
pected something  of  his  attachment  to 
Elise,  and  was  thus  alluding  to  iti 
Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 
Her  next  words,  however,  relieved  his 
feara 

*  I  think  it  very  ungrateful  of  you,' 
she  continued,   *  after  my  being   the 

cause  of  Mr.  Mayne's '     Here  she 

stopped,  alarmed  at  her  own  indiscre- 
tion; she  had  not  intended  to  have 
made  any  allusion  to  Gresham's  send- 
ing the  telegram ;  but  her  wrath  had 
blinded  her. 

*  The  cause  of  Mr.  Mayne's  what  ? ' 
inquired  Evelyn,  merrUy. 


'  Hi?>  tuning,'  e\trlaiiiieil  Gn 
gravj'ly. 

*  Well,  ves,  iii:i  (.«)min<;::,  vou 
all  :il»niit  tliat,'  exclaimed  MiMj 
<lesperatic>n. 

'  I   don't  know,    I   only  i^uei 
swered  that  young  gentleman, 
fact   is,   I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
Milly  his  photograph.' 

'  ^'ou  did  not,'  shriekeil  inju 
nooence. 

'  No ;  I  am  wi-ong.      She  fo 

for  herself  in   my '     Whe 

found  it  Mr.  Gresham  was  nc 
m  it  ted  to  explain,  for  Milly  ha< 
from  her  chair,  intent  on  ven^ 
and  he  fled  before  her  round  tht 
till  called  to  order  by  Lady  A 
voice. 

*  What  a  child  you  are,  G 
Yon  will  make  Milly  more  of  a  I 
than  she  is  by  nature.' 

It  waSf  perhaps,  a  somewbal 
corous  scene  judged  by  the  col 
ventions  of  the  breakfast  table ; 

{  see  this  handsome  young  felloe 
his  feigned  face  of  fear,  pursue 

'    Grace  in  guise  of  a  Fur}%  dis 
Evelyn's  gentle  gravity,  lit  up 
Teuton  face  with  mirth,  mad( 
Frankie  forget  for  a  moment  th< 

!   ocles  sword  suspended  over  hio 

I  so  delighted  the  Great  Baba  (^ 
ways  took  his  morning  meal  in 
like  some  early  King)  that  he  i 
upon  the  table  with  his  egg- 
crying,  *More,  more,'  his  metl 
demanding  an  encore  of  anythii 
pleased  him,  from  a  thunder  ci 
cuiTant  jelly. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ON   THE   OTHER   SIDE. 


o 


iN  the  other  side  of  the  < 
doors  a  very  different  bre 
scene  was  being  enacted.  Mr 
dinand  Walcot  was  what  'liberal 
herds '  would  term  a  '  heavy  f 
though  this  was  understood  by  i 
timates  to  arise  not  from  gross  af 
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the  necessity  all  nervously 
I  temperaments  are  under  to 
lonrished.  He  could  tackle 
and  even  mutton  chops  at 
ing  meal ;  he  took  as  many 

0  to  make  an  ordinary  ome- 
d  was  partial  to  honey  in  his 

Robert  watched  the  perfor- 

these  feats  with  languid  ad- 

;  he  guessed  what  the  wear 

of  his  friend's  constitution 

under  its  peculiar  spiritual 

s,    and    bowed    to    circum- 

le  sipped  his  coffee,  and  waited 

oracle  should  be  in  a  fit  state 

Itation. 

tell  me  all  about  it,  Arden/ 
ompanion,  when  he  had  ar- 
.he  last  stage  of  his  repast, 
toying  with  his  toast  and 
le.  'There  was  no  visible 
.tion,  surely  ! ' 

hank  Heaven;  not,  indeed, 
^ht  to  shrink  even  from  that ; 
eline,  it  is  certain,  would 
m  me.' 

»ur8e  not     She  must  needs 
I,  whatever  causes  her  to  seek 
ence — if  she  does  seek  it' 
tiand,  how  can  you  doubt  it  ? ' 

1  Sii'  Robert,  reproachfully, 
dl  men ! ' 

not  doubt,  Arden ;  but  I 
mind  open  ;  I  will  not  deliv- 
!r,  tied  and  bound,  to  any 
lether  in  this  world  or  the 
am  not  fully  persuaded  even 
things  that  have  happened 
Perhaps  I  am  by  nature 

lust  be  so,  indeed,  to  doubt 
yourself  have  witnessed.' 

of  annoyance  crossed  Mr. 
features.  'I  sometimes  re- 
en,  of  having  made  you  my 
L  You  make  too  much  of 
riencea  The  judicial  faculty 

most  of  all  essential  in  such 
BV'ithout  that  a  man  may  l)e 
blindest  instruments  of  un- 
wer&  Now  tell  me  about 
When  did  this  manifestation 
yoa,  or  seem  to  happen  V 

I 


'Last  night,  at  about  the  midntglt 
hour.  I  was  sitting  here  alone,  with 
my  mind  engaged  with  material  mat- 
ters  ' 

*  What  mattei-s  ? '  put  in  the  oth^r 
quietly.  *It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand exactly  in  what  groove  your 
thoughts  were  moving.' 

'  I  was  making  my  wilL' 

Walcot  bowed  his  head  ;  his  face 
was  impassive  as  marble  ;  but  if  the 
Great  Baba  had  lieen  under  the  table 
(a  favourite  haunt  and  fastness  of  his) 
his  quick  eye  would  have  noticed 
*  Uncle  Ferdy's  '  hand  clutch  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  '  That  is  an  occupation,' 
he  observed,  *  which  leads  men  to 
think  of  Death — the  P\iture.* 

*  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  Walcot ;  my  mind  was  fixed  on 
business  matters — or  the  claims  of 
duty — and  of  friendship,'  he  added 
with  significance. 

Mr.  Walcot  smiled  and  sighed. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  friend's  kind  intentions ;  they 
were  gratifying  to  his  feelings ;  but  he 
had  long  entertained  the  conviction — 
and  had  expressed  it  to  his  companion 
— ^that  he  &iiould  meet  with  an  early 
deatL  Those  whom  the  gods  love — 
and  especially  those  on  whom  they 
confer  such  unwonted  privileges — die 
young. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  stock  and  share, 
of  land  and  tenements,'  continued  Sir 
Robert,  gravely,  'when  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  my  lost  Madeline's  pre- 
sence.' 

*  Her  presence  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  not  in  the  room,  indeed,  but 
close  at  hand.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that, 
when  I  was  in  my  old  study  at  the 
Grange,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed, that  a  signal  was  agreed  upon 
between  my  dear  wile  and  me  ?  She 
would  knock  three  times  with  the  flat 
of  her  hand  upon  the  door,  to  let  me 
know  that  she,  and  she  only,  wished 
to  see  me.' 

*  No,  you  never  told  ma     Well  1  * 
'  This  peculiar  signal  was  given  to 

me  upon  yonder  window.' 
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*  The  ear,  as  I  have  said,  is  easily 
deceived,'  observed  Waloot.  *  The 
wind ' 

*  The  night  was  still  as  death,'  in- 
terposed Sir  Robert,  solemnly ;  *  and 
all  the  household  had  retired,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  was  not  deoeiveil.' 

*  Well,  you  opened  th('  shutters,  of 
course  \ ' 

*  I  ]  No,  1  dared  not,  without  sonic 
invitation  more  direct.  1  thri^w  down 
my  pen  and  listened  attentively.  Then 
I  heard  a  voice  that  I  loved  singing  a 
song  that  I  knew.  Hush  !  (for  Mr. 
Walcot  had  been  about  to  interrupt) 
let  me  tell  you  how  it  was  from  tirst 
to  last  Years  ago,  ere  dearest  Made- 
line Ixjtrayed  any  signs  of  that  disease 
which  snatched  her  from  me,  and 
when,  I,  alas,  was  young,  I  was  a  poet. 
You  smile.  Let  me  say  that  1  thought 
myself  one.  1  made  verses,  at  all 
events,  and  some  of  them  had  suiHcient 
merit  to  induce  my  darling  to  set  them 
W)  music.  I  could  not  rhyme  now, 
even  though  the  guerdon  promised 
were  to  see  her  sweet  face  once  more ; 
but  in  those  days  so  it  waa  The 
poem  that  was  the  chief  favourite  with 
us  both  was  one  upon  the  various 
callings  of  mankind ;  the  husbandman, 
the  merchant,  the  soldier,  and  so  forth. 
I  am  afraid  I  weary  you,  but  this  ex- 
planation is  necessary.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  answered  bis  compan- 
ion, softly  ;  *  I  am  more  interested 
than  I  dare  to  confess.  You  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  callings  of  mankind ; 
Horace  wrote  a  sketch  of  them,  like- 
wise.' 

'  1  remember;  but  in  this  I  described 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man,  when 
various  roads  in  life  are  presented  to 
his  view  for  his  choice.  He  recites 
one  after  the  other  : 

This  ye<>raaii'K  life  is  but  a  sleep 

(He  says) 

And  mine  shall  iiut  be, 
I  wuuld  up  through  the  dark  and  leap, 
Not  crawl  where  1  could  see. 

And  again, 

This  merchant's  brows  are  lined 


He  says, 

As  his  lod(fer>  he, 
Ami  he  shudden  more  with  every  wiini 
Thaii  hj.-v  tall  shipn  at  •^ju 

At  last  he  chooses  the  military  call- 
ing. 

Swift-handetl,  finn-eyed  underneath 
Hn»w.s  whi«:h  blackCare  doth  flet, 

In  life  well,  but  he^t  in  the  r>eath, 
The  soldier  (ho  s-ays)  lor  me. 

And  this  is  the  description  of  ''The 
Soldier,''  which  many  a  time  I  have 
heard  my  darling  sing  : 

Merrily  cla«h  the  cymbals  twain 

With  an  exultant  note. 
Stirrini,;  sotinds  doth  the  trumpet  raiD 

Adown  itfl  brazen  throat ; 

Frenhly  flieth  the  pennant  fair 
From  the  tfood  lance's  head  ; 

The  stirrup's  clank  is  blythe  to  hear, 
Blythe  is  the  charger's  tread. 

Fierce  and  clear  is  the  8cahbard'{»  f\\\%, 
With  the  Rharp  sword  for  guest : 

But  the  whirl  of  the  downward  swim; 
Of  that  blue  blade  is  best. 

And  the  tramp  of  a  thou-nnd  steeds 

In  thunder  and  cloud. 
When  the  earth  is  shaken  and  bleeds, 

Maketli  a  man's  heart  proud. 

More  proud  than  mere  words  ever  aaiil 

Or  songs  ever  sung  \ 
And  proudest  the  hearts  ferer-fed 

Of  the  brave  and  the  young. 

*  That  is  noble  verse,'  observed  Mr. 
Walcot,  approvingly  ;  *  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  had  such  poetry  in  you— the 
true  ring.' 

Sir  Robert  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
thoughtfully  before  him,  as  though  be 
were  listening  to  such  tones  as  the 
poet  tells  us  are  sweeter  than  *  heard 
melodie&' 

The  bard  must  be  rapt,  indeed,  who 
takes  no  notice  of  a  compliment  to  his 
own  musa 

*  Well,  you  heard  a  voice,  whidi 
seemed  like  Madeline's  voice,'  ooQ- 
tinued  Walcot,  in  an  earnest  but  phil- 
osophic tone,  such  as  befits  some  dii^ 
interested  judicial  functionary  engaged 
in  the  dissection  of  evidence — '  uid  it 
sang  this  ballad  ? ' 

'  It  was  Madeline's  voice ;  I  say  not 
"seems,"'  answered  Sir  Robert, em- 
phatically. 

*  Voices  can  imitate  voioee,  my  good 
friend  ;  there  is  a  door  in  yonder  wall 
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mmunicates  with  the  outside 

,  Ferdinand,  jou  are  wasting 
>oes  not  even  the  bird  know 
of  her  mate  %  But  apart  from 
e  were  the  words :  my  words, 
wont  to  sing  them  to  me 
NTo  living  eye  has  ever  seen 
ve  my  own,  no  living  ear  has 
rd  them.  You  yourself  even, 
pie,  were  ignorant  that  I  had 
tten  a  line  of  poetry.     Is  it 

Talcot  bowed  his  head. 
3  is  a  homely  proverb,  Arden, 
>u  will  pardon  me  for  quot- 
importance  of  these  things 
aendoua  **  As  the  fool  thinks 
ill  tinks."  In  other  words  the 
ion  will  sometimes  mislead 
3  material  sensea  Do  you 
c  that  you  may  have  supplied 
!  to  this  singer's  song  ? ' 
every  word  of  the  ballad  was 
;t  and  clear  as  I  have  given 

is  there  no  copy  of  this  ballad 
)068es8ion,  which  by  any  acci- 
otherwise — may  have  fallen 
T  hands 1 ' 

»bert  hesitated.  *  There  was 
;  but  it  never  left  my  desk, 
long  since  been  destroyed.  It 
miuily  possible  that  it  could 
n  made  use  of  as  you  suggest ' 
Talcot  rose  fi-om  his  seat  and 
pace  the  room.  His  broad 
LB  furrowed  with  thought 
imanly  possible,'  he  repeated. 
)st  true  that  there  are  more 
.  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
f  in  our  philosophy.  Arden, 
)t  take  it  upon  myself  to  ad- 
in  this  matter ;  scarcely  even 
ou  comfort' 

leaker's  voice  was  tremulous ; 
Hras  pale  and  grave ;  if  he  had 
IS  logical  and  sagacious  charac- 
fould  almost  have  said,  as  one 
uid  looked  at  him,  *  That  man 
ricken.' 

heavens  !  what  do  you  mean?' 
the  other ;  he,  too,  rose  from 


his  seat,  and  made  as  if  he  would  have 
joined  his  friend,  but  his  limbs  refused 
their  office.  He  sat  down  again,  pale 
and  trembling ;  then,  in  a  tone  of 
piteous  entreaty,  he  cried,  *  you  will 
not  desert  me,  Ferdinand  ? ' 

*  Desert  you,  my  friend  %  Never. 
No  power  whether  in  this  world  or 
the  next  can  compel  me  to  do  that' 

He  drew  near  and  held  out  his 
hand,  which  Sir  Robert  seized  with 
eagerness  and  clung  to  as  a  drowning 
man  clutches  and  clings  to  a  floating 
spar. 

'  I  am  yours,  Arden,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  am  compelled  to 
tell  you  that  our  relations  have  in  one 
respect  undergone  a  change.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  your  custom  to  regard  me, 
with  reference  to  certain  matters,  as 
an  exceptionally  favoured  (though, 
alas,  undeserving)  being.' 

*  Not  undeserving,  do  not  say  that, 
Ferdinandy'interposed  the  other,  deep- 
ly moved. 

'  No  matter;  that  may  be  so  or  not ; 
these  gifts  fall  like  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain  upon  good  and  bad  alike— 
though,  it  is  true,  I  have  witnessed 
things  which  I  hardly  think  could 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  any  one  in- 
trinsically wicked;  but  what  are  these, 
as  compajred  with  such  an  experience 
as  you  have  just  described  to  mel 
Robert  Arden  you  have  become  a  link 
between  earth  and  heaven.  I  have 
long  suspected  it ;  I  have  long  seen 
you  unconsciously  fitting  yourself — by 
purity,  by  unselfishness,  by  guileless 
trust  and  confidence — for  .  thEit  high 
but  inscrutable  office ;  and  you  have 
now,  as  I  believe,  attained  it  You 
will  bear  me  witness  how  I  have 
struggled  against  this  conviction ;  how 
I  have  disputed  every  inch  of  ground 
with  you--afiecting  even  an  impious 
scepticism  rather  than  encourage  you 
to  hope,  where  hope  might  have  borne 
no  fruit  But  I  contend  no  more 
against  the  will  of  Fate.  You  are 
henceforth  my  master. 

*  Nay,  Ferdinand ;  say  not  sa  I 
am  weak  and  fearful,  while  you  are 
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strong  and  firm.  It  is  to  you  that  I 
must  ever  look  for  counsel.' 

*  No,  not  to  me,  but  higher.  There 
are  others  who  have  now  taken  it  in 
hand  to  guide  you — to  direct  your 
every  action.' 

*  But  they  have  said  nothing.      I    ; 
only  feel  that  they  are  about  me  ;  that 

I  am  in  their  prcsnce,  though  1  see 
them  not' 

*  Even  that  may  come,'  answered 
Walcot,  solemnly.  i 

*  Do  you  think  then  that  I  shall  see    , 
herr 

ado.'  I 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Sir  Robert 
was  greatly  agitated.  *  I  feel  myself 
unworthy  of  this  function,  Ferdinand, 
if,  indeed,  1  am  called  to  use  it.  Fond- 
ly as  I  love  that  dear  departed  spirit, 
I  fear — judging  from  my  feelings  of 
yesternight,  produced  by  the  mere 
tones  of  her  voice — that  I  should  be 
like  one  blinded  with  excess  of  light' 

*  Tush  ;  no  greatness  of  this  kind 
is  thrust  upon  us  mortals  more  than 
we  can  bear.  Besides,  your  mission 
is  only  to  hear  and  to  obey.  As  you 
value  your  spiritual  existence  fail  not 
in  that  obedience.' 

*  I  will  not  fail,  Ferdinand,  at  least 
in  will ;  but  I  am  distrustful  of  mv 
own  powers.' 

*  That  is  the  very  condition  which 
is  most  welcome  to  our  spiritual  visi- 
tants,' answered  the  other,  promptly. 

*  They  never  impose  upon  us  a  task  too 
heavy  for  our  hands.  It  is  often,  in- 
deed, judged  by  the  common  standard, 
a  simple  and  material  act;  scarcely 
ever  of  a  nature  such  as  we  have  pre- 
conceived' 

*  Her  wishes  shall  be  fulfiUed,  Fer- 
dinand, whatever  they  may  be,*  an- 
swered Arden,  solemnly. 

It  was  curious  that  while  the  one 
dealt  in   generalities,   and   spoke   of 

*  they  '  or  *  it '  the  other  seemed  to 
have  but  one  thought ;  all  his  spiritual 
ideas  were  in  connection  with  his 
Madelina 

*Now,  Arden,  you  must  smooth 
that  brow  of  care,*  said  Walcot,  ear- 


neRtly  ;  *  remember  that  no  li 
ing  al>out  us  has  any  syrapat 
the  matters  about  which  we  h 
discoui-sin^ ;  to  drop  a  hint 
would  only  arouse  contempt  \ 
cule.' 

*  Ridicule  of  my  love  for  M 
Thev  dare  not ! '  exclaimed  Sir 
passionately. 

*  You  misunderstand  me,'  a 
the  other,  quietly  ;  *  they  resp 
sorrows  and  vour  loss,  no  doi 
to  their  gross  faculties  the  < 
dead.  We  are  told  not  to  § 
persons  occasion  to  blaspheme 
are  young  and  thoughtless 
the  house,  and  there  is  a 
coming,  one  of  Gresham's  fri( 
probably  of  a  like  frivolous  cl 

*  I  remember,  and  I  regp 
would  have  wished  just  no 
quit«  alone,  save  for  you,  Fei 
to  be  removed  from  extern 
ences  as  much  as  possible.' 

*  Doubtless  it  would  have  1 
ter  so ;  but,  as  it  is,  you  mt 
to  forget  what  happened  last 
what  may  happen  this  nig 
are  not  put  in  the  world  to  n 
dream  like  visionaries.  Th 
time  for  all  thinga' 

*  You  are  right,  as  you  al^ 
Ferdinand.     I  will  play  th< 
will  act  the  man.     1  will  not 
to  depression.     Help  me  to 
coat  on  ; — let  us  go  out  into  t 
ing  air.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FERDINAND  WALOOT's  FIRST  ^ 

^^HE  poet  who  tells  us  th 
Care  sits  behind  the  B 
tells  only  a  half-truth.  Comn 
have  strangely  missed  this  poi 
have  conjectured  that  the  I 
not  a  good  equestrian,  and 
ways  alarmed  when  *  outsi 
beast ;  and  perhaps  the  *comii 
of  most '  has  rejected  this  tii 
contemptuously  ;  Englishmei 
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aoooimt  that  the  Latins  were 
&  Others  again  have  aptly 
>ut  that  the  image  of  the 
meant  to  typify  persons  of 
position  in  life,  who  have 
ess  their  own  little  troubles; 
ve  contended  that  it  suggests, 
fast  we  travel,  we  cannot  es- 
regrets.  None,  however, 
need  to  hit  the  blot  in  the 
ktement ;  we  have  called  it, 
dicacj  and  reverence  for  the 
i  half-truth ;  but  the  fact  is 
k  Care  does  not  generally  sit 
e  Horseman ;  but  locates  it- 
9  him — on  the  pommel  It 
tare,  and  not  the  past,  con- 
nrhich  mortals,  for  the  most 
a  their  apprehensions,  though 
e,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
pie  have  reason  to  be  afraid 

)rdinand  Walcot,  as  we  have 
i  seated  pretty  firmly  on  his 
high  horse,  too,  and  a  good 
Still  he  was  not  exempt 
common  lot  He  had  cer- 
hens  on  his  mind.  The  road 
uEi  broad  before  him^  (it  had 
irrowly),  and  there  seemed 
diments,  but  it  was  necessary 

0  keep  a  sharp  look-out 

his  habit  to  make  a  daily 

inspection   of    the  grounds 

>  Hall,  and  of  the  Farm,  lest 

iild  be  anything  amiss ;  and  if 

1  so,  it  was  seldom  that  his 
$  failed  to  discover  it  The 
:  departments  made  their 
sports  to  him,  as  though  he 
ir  master,  indeed  with  much 
articularity  and  adherence  to 
A  they  would  have  done  in 
of  Sir  Robert  himself.  The 
las  generally  this  immense 
e,  that  he  cannot  be  appealed 
sentimental  side ;  his  answer 
*  I  have  only  to  act  in  my 

's  interest ;  *  but  Mr.  Walcot 
[lecessity  to  shelter  himself 
is  plea.  No  one  dreamt  of 
him — of  getting  him  to  for- 
3ee  of  duty — by  an  appeal  ad 


miaericordiam.  They  knew  him  too- 
well,  though  some  knew  that  there  were 
other  ways  of  getting  their  offences 
pardoned,  no,  not  pardoned,  kept  out 
of  sight  and  secure  from  exposure — 
for  the  present  This  class  made  re- 
ports  to  him  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  the  others ;  they  were- 
of  a  more  private  nature,  and  to  say 
truth  had  something  of  'secret  ser- 
vice '  belonging  to  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  interview  which 
we  have  described  between  Sir  Robert 
and  Mr.  Walcot,  Gilbert  Holm  had  a 
word  to  say  to  the  latter,  not  strictly 
in  connection  with  live  or  dead  stock,, 
which  was  not,  however,  volunteered. 
The  young  farmer  had  strayed,  as  we- 
know,  from  the  path  of  honesty ;  but 
the  offence  in  which  he  had  been  de- 
tected (some  people  have  such  ill-luck) 
has  been  his  first  one ;  in  spite  of  that 
deficit  in  the  hay-rick,  and  the  com- 
mission in  cows  (which  was,  after  all,, 
a  colourable  transaction),  he  was  not 
a  rogue  in  grain,  but  only  a  man  with- 
out firmness  and  principle.     He  had 
slipped,  like  many  a  weak  fool  before - 
him,  upon  *  the  Turf,'  where,  in  try- 
ing to  make  a  fortune,  he  had  lost  a 
competence;   but   he   was    neither  a 
sneak  nor  a  villain.     There  were  some* 
persons  under  Mr.  Walcot's    protec- 
tion (t.A,  thumb)  who  were  always 
eager  to  curry  favour  with  him  by 
telling  stories  against  their  neighbours,, 
but  Holm  was  not  one  of  this  class.  He- 
did  not  pretend  to  look  pleased  when 
his  Master  and  Tyrant  looked  in  at 
the  Farm  that  morning,  and  observed 
that  there  was  a  smell  of  spirits  in  the 
parlour. 

'You  have  been  drinking  again,. 
Gilbert — don't  deny  it* 

*I  wasn't  agoing  to  deny  it,  sir,' 
answered  the  other,  gloomily,  *  but 
when  a  man's  down  on  his  luck,  and 
has  been  harshly  treated ' 

*  Harshly      treated  ? '     interrupted 
Walcot       *What     do     you    mean?' 
Why  you  might  have  been  flung  in 
a ' 

'Hush,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake;  there's. 
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folk  in  the  kitchen/  cried  Holm,  ap- 
pealingly.  *  Wlien  I  say  harsh,  I 
mean  it's  hard  to  fe<4  that  one's  veiy 
soul  is  not  one's  own,  because  one  has 
tripped  just  once. ' 

*  It  was  unfortunate  certainly  to  \^ 
found  out  in  one  8  firet  fault,' observed 
the  other  contemptuously. 

It  was  a  weakness  in  Walcot,  not 
only  to  despise  his  instruments  but  to 
let  them  secj  that  he  despised  them  ; 
perhaps  it  was  done  in  comi>ensati()n 
for  the  somewhat  sycophantic  part  lie 
had  to  play  with  Sir  Robert 

*  How  are  things  going  at  the  Farm  ? 
Have  you  anytlung  to  tell  me  V 

*  Nothing,  sir. ' 

*You  lie.  Something  has  gone 
•wrong,  I  am  certaiiL  (Jilbert  Holm, 
if   you  ever  dare  to  deceive  me,  I'll 

'     He  lifted  his  heel,  and  set  it 

down  on  the  floor  significantly. 

*  There  is  nothing  wrong  at  the 
Parm,'  answered  the  other,  doggedly, 
*  nor  wrong  at  all  as  I  know  of.  But 
you  told  me  to  tell  you  everything 
that  took  j)lace  out  of  the  common  and 
it  was  out  of  the  common  for  Lady 
Aixlen  to  come  down  here  yesterday 
to  visit  Mr.  Dyneley.' 

*  So  it  was  Holm  ;  you  are  quite 
(right  to  mention  it^'  answered  Mr. 
Walcot,  gently.  *  So  her  ladyship 
came  to  call  on  the  Cui-ate,  did  she  1 
Well,  as  you  say,  there  was  nothing 
wTong,  let  us  hope,  in  that  Was  she 
long  here  ] ' 

*  A  matter  of  more  than  an  hour. ' 

*  And  what  did  they  talk  about  1 
I  mean  so  far  as  you  can  guess  of 
course.' 

*  Well,  I  did  hear  as  she  went  out,  a 
word  dropped  al>out  Master  Frank. 
I  think  she  came  to  consult  Mr.  Dyne- 
ley  about  his  going  to  school,  and  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  goes  about  half 
broken-hearted,  and  very  different 
from  what  he  used  to  be,  cause  o'  Jem 
Groad.' 

Mr.  Walcot  did  not  seem  to  hear 
the  latter  observation.     *  Mr.  Dyneley 
had  better  mind   his  own  business,' 
•observed  he,  meaningly. 


*  Veiy  good,  sir ;  shall  I  tell  him 
that?' 

*Tell  him  what?  You  fool,  that 
was  neither  for  his  ears  nor  youra. 
Watch  him — dog  him — glean  all  you 
can  hear  about  him  in  the  parish.  Do 
you  hear  ? ' 

*  Yeii,  sir.' 
*Then  also  hee«l.' 

With  a  muttered  curse,  Ferdinaiui 
Walcot  turned  ujwn  Iiis  heel,  and 
stroile  away. 

*  So  the  maternal  suspicious  an* 
aroused,  and  slie  is  going  elsewhere  for 
counsel,'  he  munnured  to  himself;  I 
must  look  to  this.  That  Holm  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  Young  Gresham  dares 
to  flout  me — though  his  pride  will 
have  a  sj>eeily  fall.  The  girl  Hurt 
was  a  goilsend  to  me,  but  she  kuows 
it,  and  is  therefore  dangerous.  I  must 
make  a  clean  sweep.  The  question  is 
— Shall  it  be  before  nr  after  I  have 
carried  off  the  king  ?  I  think  1  am 
sure  of  him.  I  have  flattered  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  and  there  needs 
but  one  bold  stroke.  It  must  be  atruck 
soon,  I  feel.  Rebellion  lifts  its  head. 
Why  did  not  the  waves  finish  their 
work  with  Gresliam  and  the  girll  My 
good  star  deserted  me  there,  "the 
spirits  " — here  he  laughed  aloud— for 
got  to  aid  me.  And  yet  that  would 
have  brought  me  no  nearer  to  my 
haven.  It  is  Dyneley,  the  meek-faced 
curate,  who  stsinds  in  my  path,  not 
Gresham.  What  blind  moles  men 
are,  ay,  and  women  too,  whom  fools 
compare  with  lynxes.  Lady  Arden 
seeks  advice  of  him.  "  A  matter  of 
more  than  an  hour  "  were  the  sot  s 
words ;  they  must  have  talked  of  other 
things  besides  Frank.  I  thought  I  sa^ 
coldness  in  her  manner  this  mornx^^' 
She  shall  pay  for  that  So  shall  they 
all  save  one.     Ah,  Evelyn  1 ' 

As  he  stepped  from  the  shnihbery 
that  hid  the  farm  buildings  on  to  the 
lawn  he  had  oome  suddenly  upon  her, 
booted  and  furred,  in  a  scarlet  mantlet 
and  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  bound 
probably  on  some  charitable  erraod 
to  the  village. 
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'  How  you  frightened  me,  Mr.  Wal- 

*t!'  exclaimed  she  with  a  touch  of 

ritation. 

'  I  crave  jour  pardon,  though  you 

irtied  me  in  jour  turn  ;  I  thought 

)Q  were  Bed  Riding  Hood.' 

'  Well,  fanoj  her  feelings  when  she 

Bt  the  wolf,'  said  Eveljn,  laughing, 

hen  jou  will  pitj  mine.' 

'  I  don't  remember  that  she  had  an  j 

pugnance   to  the  wolf.   Miss  Evj, 

lenshe  met  him.' 

'True;  but    she    had    afterwards, 

len  she  found  him  out' 

'  Found  him  out  ? ' 

The  colour  rushed  to  Walcot's  face 

he  echoed  these   words ;  it  seemed 

him  for  the  moment  that  this  joung 

i  must  have  been  listening  to  his 

esoliloquj  in  the  shrubbery ;  though 

en  in  that  there  had  been  no  menace 

heraell 

The  simple  fact  was  that  Eveljn, 

e  anj  other  joung  person  of  her 

c,  had,  wishing  to  punish,  used  the 

It  cutting  words  that  came  to  hand. 

glance  at  her  face  reassured  him. 

'  I  hope,  the  more  jou  "  find  out," 

you  term  it,  of  me,  Eveljn,'  said  he 

ivelj ;  '  the   less  jou   would  have 

use  to  feel  repugnance.' 

'  Of  course  I  was  onlj  joking,  Mr. 

alcoi' 

'I  hope  so;  but  sometimes  jou  act 

^ards  me  with  such  cruelt  j  that  the 

>rds  JOU  have  just  emplojed  seem 

•nilj  out  of  place.' 

*  Crueltj  V  she  stopped  amazed,  and 

tfed  at  him.     He  moved,  however, 

>wlj  on,  and  it  was  significant  of  the 

ithorit J  he  exercised  over  her — even 

tiea  she  would   have  resented  it — 

at  she  moved  with  him. 

'  Of  course  jou  did  not  mean  to  be 

uel,  Eveljn. 

Yoa  whoee  sweet  blue  eyes 
Grow  tender  over  drowning  flies 

3uld  willinglj  hurt  no  one's  feelinga 
^  you  hurt  mine  sometimea' 
Eveljn  was  silent ;  she   felt  verj 
^comfortable.    She  would  have  given 
^ch  to  be  relieved  from  this  Ute-dr 


UUj  the  end  of  which  she  had  a  pre- 
sentiment had  bj  no  means  arrived. 
But  all  the  familj,  except  Sir  Robert, 
were  from  home.  Ladj  Arden  her- 
self had  taken  a  seat  in  the  break, 
thinking  that  her  neuralgia — for  that 
was  her  leading  disorder  for  the  pre- 
sent —would  be  benefited  bj  a  drive 
over  the  moor.  Even  the  Great  Baba 
was  at  that  moment  graciouslj  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of  the  works 
of  Nature,  as  viewed  from  that  vehicle. 
Eveljn,  too,  would  have  gone,  but  for 
a  promise  she  had  given  to  read  to  a 
sick  girl  in  the  village. 

'  I  cannot  think  how  I  could  have 
hurt  jour  feelings,  Mr.  Walcot,'  she 
answered  vaguelj. 

'  I  dare  saj  not ;  but  with  me  it  is 
verj  different  I  am  always  thinking 
of  jours ;  and  when  there  is  anj  slight 
put  upon  JOU,  I  am  tilled  with  indig- 
nation.' 

*  I  am  verj  much  obliged  to  jou, 
Mr.  Walcot ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
anjbodj  does  put  slights  upon  me.' 

<  Then  jou  must  be  blind,  indeed.' 
She  stopped  again ;  and  this  time  he 
stopped  toa  Thej  were  half-waj 
down  the  avenue,  bejond  which  he 
did  not  wish  their  walk  together  to 
extend,  and  he  had  not  jet  had  his 
saj. 

'  Blind,  Mr.  Walcot  ?  What  do 
JOU  mean  1 ' 

*  I  mean  that  the  man  to  whom  jou 
are — or  at  least  to  whom  common  i*e- 
port,  and  the  6xed  intentions  of  j^ur 
stepfather  has  assigned  jou — is  carrj- 
ing  on  a  flirtation  with  jour  governess 
under  jour  own  roof;  I  could  almost 
saj  under  jour  own  ejes.' 

Eveljn  turned  scarlet  ;  silent  for  a 
moment,  she  presentlj  broke  forth 
with  *  JOU  talk  of  slights,  Mr.  Walcot ; 
but  this  is  an  impertinence  ? ' 

*  Nay,  pardon  ma  It  is  most  per- 
tinent both  to  jour  own  interests  and 
those  of  all  concerned.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  JOU  do  not  credit  what 
I  saj,  or  that  jou  are  alreadj  aware 
of  Mr.  Gresham's  faithlessness,  and 
have  forgiven  it  f ' 
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*  I  am  aware  that  lie  loves  Miss 
Hurt,  sir.' 

*  I  concliKled  as  much,'  answeretl 
Walcot  gravely  ;  '  and  however  rnuoh 
his  own  conduct  is  to  be  de])i*ocated,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  has  not  cost 
you  a  pang.  Sir  Rx)l>ert,  however,  1 
need  not  say,  takes  a  very  diff(nent 
view  of  the  matter.' 

*  Does  papa  know  of  it,  then  ?'  in- 
quired Evelyn  anxiou.sly  ;  her  solici- 
tude upon  Gresham's  account  throw- 
ing her  for  the  moment  oil'  her  guard. 

*  He  suspects  there  is  something 
wrong,  and  resents — exceeilingly  re- 
sents— the  duplicity  his  nephew  has 
practised.  He  has  more  than  once 
consulted  me  on  the  matter,  Evelyn  ; 
and  really  I  scarce  knew  how  to  ad- 
vise him.  I  must  confess  that  indig- 
nation on  your  account  has  prompted 
me  to  acquiesce  in  the  severest  mea- 
sures ;  but  if  the  young  man's  conduct 
has  not  displeased  you,  and  if  you 
wish  him  to  be  dealt  with  less  in  jus- 
tice than  in  mercy,  so  far  as  my  influ- 
ence goes  you  may  of  course  command 
it  Otherwise — so  great  is  Sir  Robert's 
displeasure — that  it  is  probable  that  a 
branch  will  be  loppe<l  off  the  family 
trea' 

*  What  do  you  mean  1 '  incjuired 
Evelyn,  greatly  moved.  *  That  George 
will  be  disinherited  1 ' 

Mr.  Walcot  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
*  I  only  know  that  Sir  Robert  was 
making  his  will  last  night ;  with  the 
contents  of  it  I  am,  of  course,  unac- 
quainted ;  but  it  was  the  disturbance 
of  his  mind  in  consequence  of  it  that 
has  made  him  ill' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Walcot,  I  know  you  do 
not  like  him  ;  but  I  entreat  you — I 
implore  you — to  spare  poor  Greorga' 

*  To  spare  him,  Evelyn  ?  You  8\ieak 
as  if  I  had  been  adding  fuel  to  his 
uncle's  indignation.  As  to  liking  him 
— how  could  I  do  otherwise  than  de 
spise  the  man — who  having  (as  I 
thought)  the  greatest  blessing  which 
earth  could  grant  within  his  reach, 
could  contemptuously  spurn  it.  I  was 
wrong,  it  seems,  in  this  particular  : 


vou    never  loveil   him  and  he  know 
it.' 

'  I  have  loved  him  Jis  a  brother ;  hiu 
as  a  brother  onlv.' 

'Just  so:  and  as  his  sister,  you 
would  wish  to  shield  him  from  thn 
consequences  of  his  own  duplicity. 
For  vour  sake  I  will  do  my  best  for 
him.  If  he  were  the  greatest  scoundrel 
on  eartii,  Ev^elyn  ;  and  though  duty, 
honour,  conscience,  all  combined  with- 
in mo  to  demand  his  punishment,  I 
should  do  my  best  for  him — fervour 
Siike. ' 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Walcot ; 
but 

She  hesitated  ;  she  felt  somehow 
that  she  was  laying  herself  under  an 
obligation,  not  indeed  unjustifiable, 
but  which  might  demand  some  reci 
procity  that  it  was  out  of  her  power 
to  grant. 

'  No,  I  am  not  good,  Evelyn,'  an- 
swered her  companion,  gravely;  'or 
at  least  not  half  good  enough  for  the 
object  I  have  in  view.' 

And  he  looked  at  her  with  tender- 
ness— a  genuine  tenderness— that 
fi*oze  the  blood  in  her  veina  She  felt 
unequal  to  reply  to  him,  and  yet  of 
what  a  monstrous  nature  seemed  the 
consent  for  which  her  silence  might  be 
taken. 

*  Your  words  to  me  this  day,  deai 
Evelyn,'  he  went  on,  •  have  taken 
from  my  heart  a  load,  the  existence 
of  which  you  little  guess  ;  of  which  I 
have  not  dared  hitherto  to  breathe 
a  syllable ;  but  now  the  time  is  comc ! 
You  have  just  confessed  to  me  that 
the  obstacle  to  my  happiness,  which  I 
deemed  insuperable,  has  no  existence ; 
that,  in  a  word,  you  are  heart  whole. 
It  is  so,  is  it  not ') ' 

<  I_you— Mr.  Walcot !  You  have 
no  right  to  catechise  me  thus,'  she 
stammered. 

*  Nay,  every  man  has  the  right  io 
ask  the  question  upon  which  hing^ 
his  hopes  of  happinesa  You  maj  tB'J 
it  is  mere  audacity  in  my  case :  I  ^' 
mit  it  "  Love  turns  even  the  coward « 
heart  to  steel ; "  and  I  am  no  coward. 
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iffeotions  are  elsewhere  en- 
1 1  once  believed  them  to  be 
another  matter ;  if  they  are 
inderstand  you  to  say  that 
3a  have  formed  no  other  en- 
1  Good.  Then  I  have  the 
iy,  "  1  love  you,  Evelyn." ' 
Ave  no  right  whatever  so  to 
)red  Evelyn,  haughtily.  *I 
that  if  Papa  was  aware  of 
Dg  done  so,  he  would  be  very 

»ubt  he  would,  because  he  be- 
to  be  engaged  to  his  nephew, 
as  I  did,  indignant  with  him, 
pon  your  account,    though 
1 — and  justly  so — with  tJbe 
that  has  been  paid  to  his 
38.  If,  however,  you  wish  me 
le  to  him  the  real  state  of 
[  will  do  so ;  and  in  that  case 
not  despair  of  gaining  his 
»  say  to  you  what  I  have  just 
to  say.' 

light  say  it  a  thousand  times, 
ot,'  answered  Evelyn,  firmly; 
only  have  one  answer  to 
—in  the  negativa' 
bink  so  now,  and  very  natu- 
am  not  a  young  man,  it  is 
formed,  perhaps,  by  Nature 
a  joung  girFs  eye ;  but  when 
to  know  me  better  as  a  free 
lean  as  one  who  finds  him- 
he  first  time  at  liberty  to 
his  heart's  devotion  —  you 
:  better  of  me.  Again,  I  am 
m  ;  to  you  I  doubtless  seem 
r  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
tepfather.  But  this  is  not 
I  would  never  ask  you  to 
self  to  poverty,  for  that,  in 
— with  your  tastes  and  hab- 
rganization  so  rare  and  deli- 
iild  be  an  ill-assorted  match 
1  have  talents,  of  which  I 
oast ;  let  it  sufiice  to  say  that 
I  procure  me,  whenever  I 
exert  them,  much  more  than 
snce.  When  I  next  venture 
to  you,  Evelyn,  it  will  be  as 
tt,  and  with  your  stepfather's 
nt.' 


'  You  may  save  yourself  that  trou- 
ble, Mr.  Walcot,' she  answered,  coldly. 
*  Riches  will  never  win  a  true  woman's 
heart,  believe  me.* 

'  That  is  true,  but  they  will  smooth 
the  way  to  win  it  Take  your  own 
mother's  case  :  can  any  one  be  a  hap- 
pier wife  than  she  is  1  more  loved, 
more  respected  ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
mere  affectation  to  deny  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert's wealth  smoothed  his  way  to 
her.' 

'  This  is  ungenerous  —  ungentle- 
manly.' 

'  It  is  the  plain  truth,  Evelyn,  and 
you  know  it  Of  course  there  are  cer- 
tain sympathetic  elements  wanting 
which  renders  the  union  less  perfect 
than  it  might  be;  I  flatter  myself 
that  it  would  not  be  so  in  our  case.  I 
have  studied  your  character  for  years ; 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  my  own, 
but  I  shall  grow  to  it  My  faults  are 
many,  but  I  shall  redeem  them.  You 
look  incredulous ;  but  strength  of  will 
is  one  of  my  few  virtues.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  that,' Evelyn  flashed 
out  with  a  significance  that  was  almost 
fierce  in  its  intensity. 

'  And  you  are  right,'  he  answered, 
calmly.  <  When  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  a  thing,  it  is  always  accomplished; 
some  things  are  more  difficult  than 
others,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time.' 

Evelyn  shuddered.  A  momentory 
smile  crossed  Mr.  Walcot's  lips;  it 
seemed  to  the  fowler  that  the  strug- 
gling bird  already  felt  itself  enmeshed. 

*  Your  confidence  in  your  own 
powers  is  for  once  misplaced,  Mr. 
Walcot,'  answered  the  girl,  in  tremb- 
ling tonea  '  I  can  never  love  you,  as 
you  wish,  and  I  only  fear  you  upon 
another's  account,  not  on  my  own.' 

'  I  should  hope  not,  Evelyn.  I  wish 
you  not  to  fear,  but  to  pity  me.  I  will 
not  importune  you  further ;  much  less 
will  I  take  your  thoughtless  **  No  "  as 
the  result  of  mature  reflection.  I 
should  continue  to  love  you  more  than 
all  the  world  beside  as  long  as  I  lived, 
even  if  my  devotion  bore  no  fruit ;  but 
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it  will  bear  fruit  You  will  be  mine 
some  day,  and  will  never  regret,  I  may 
not  say  "  your  choice  " — then  I  will 
say  "Your  Fate."' 

Evelyn  stood  like  one  turned  to 
stone ;  the  quiet  firmness  of  the  man's 
words,  delivered  not  only  with  con- 
Bciousness  of  strength,  but  the  full  force 
of  conviction,  ap|)alled  her.  He  seemed 
less  like  an  unwelcome  lover  making 
his  appeal  than  a  soothsayer  foretel- 
ling her  doom. 

*  For  the  present,  Evelyn,'  he  addeii, 
*  I  will  say  no  more.  We  shall,  I  con- 
clude, each  keep  our  own  counsel ; 
you  ifor  another's  sake  (not  mine,  I 
know),  and  I  for  yours.  May  all  good 
angels  guide  and  guard  you.' 

A  groom  was  coming  through  the 
gates  whose  approach  he  had  doubt- 
less observed,  and  calculated  to  a 
nicety ;  at  all  events,  there  was  no 
time  for  his  companion  to  reply  to  him. 
He  lifted  his  hat,  and  moved  slowly 
towards  the  Hall,  while  she  went  on 
on  her  way  half  dazed  and  stunned. 
She  was  conscious  that  she  had  been  far 
from  ready  in  her  replies  to  him ; 
though  she  had  certainly  given  him  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  his  monstrous 
confidence.  But  their  contest  had  not 
been  on  equal  terms ;  she  had  been,  as 
Mr.  Gilbert  Holm  would  have  techni- 
cally  expressed  it,     'heavily    handi- 


capped '  on  account  of  certain 
performances  ;  es|>ecially  her 
engagement  to  Oresham.  Il 
set  Walcot  at  detianc*^^,  jus  hei 
had  proin])tod  her  to  do,  it  \< 
that  she  would  have  riiined 
The  unexi>ectedne8s  of  Walco 
had  also  prevented  her  from 
ing  her  judgment ;  but  she 
membered  many  little  circums 
mostly  mere  peculiarities  in 
and  manner  of  late — which 
their  full  significance,  and  mi 
put  her  on  her  guard.  B 
alarmed  her  most  was  the  op 
Walcot's  avowal,  upon  whicl: 
quite  sure  he  would  never  h 
tured  had  he  not  secured  him 
all  danger  from  without  It 
rible  to  be  silent  on  such  a 
because,  though  the  man  k 
necessity  for  her  silence,  it  » 
be  almost  affording  encouragi 
him.  She  had  said  that  she 
fear  him  on  her  own  account ; 
was  scarcely  true ;  for  she  fe 
solute  terror  of  his  power  an 
tency.  Yet,  whatever  his  c< 
in  the  result,  hers  was  still  m< 
If  there  had  not  been  anothei 
the  world  save  Ferdinand  Wf 
would  rather  have  died  tha 
him — and  there  was  another 


{To  he  continued.) 
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HE  CANADA   PACIFIC  RAILWAY   AND  IMPERIAL 

CONFEDERATION. 

A  REPLY. 

BY    R08WELL   FISHER. 


immediate  or  early  oonstruc- 
»n  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
.  queBtion  of  such  vital  im- 
to  the  country  that  any  argu- 
QTecting  it  can  hardly  be  un- 
)f  attention,  and,  therefore,  I 
ery  short  criticism  of  the  ard- 
at  subject,  by  Mr.  Whitman, 
)ent  issue  of  the  Canadian 
r,  may  not  prove  unintereet- 
ofitless.  Mr.  Whitman's  main 
b  seems  to  be  that  Great  Brit- 
d,  in  her  own  interests,  both 
ind  indirectly  aid  at  once  in 
the  Canada  Pacific  Railway ; 
irther  considers  that  the  first 
osary  to  such  action  on  her 
he  strengthening  of  the  pre- 
deal  relationship  of  Canada 
\t  Britain  by  some  form  of 
[L  In  the  present  article  I 
hortly  to  criticize  the  validity 
Titer's  main  argument,  and 
\  of  the  assertions  and  con- 
advanced  in  support  of  the 
r  of  Imperial  Federation, 
retension  that  Great  Britain 
1  her  own  interests,  build  the 
ailway,  seems  to  be  founded 
ict  that  that  country  draws 
er  part  of  her  foreign  food- 
rom  the  United  States  of 
and  Riissia,  and  that,  there- 
he  were  at  war  with  one  of 
j^ers,  this  food-supply  would 
ily  interfered  with,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  war  with  both  at 
e  Canada  Pacific  Railway 
necessary  to  save  her  from 

Q. 

t  is  no  doubt  true  that  Great 


Britain  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  her  foreign  food-supply, 
and  also  that  so  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  supply  is  drawn  from  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Russia ; 
but  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom 
is,  as  I  think  can  be  easily  shown, 
founded  on  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  conditions  of  modem  com- 
merce. Let  us  suppose  that  Great 
Britain  is  at  war  both  with  Russia 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Would  she  be  unable  to  buy  of  them 
her  necessary  food-supply  t  Only  in 
one  of  three  cases  :  If  those  powers 
were  able  to  blockade  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  if  Great  Britain  was  able 
to  blockade  both  those  powers,  or  if 
they  prohibited  all  export  of  grain  to 
any  countries  whatsoever.  As,  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Whitman  does  not  seem- 
ingly contemplate  either  of  the  former 
cases,  we  may  leave  them  out  of  the 
question  as  too  improbable  ;  nor  can 
much  importance  be  attached  to  the 
third,  because  it  would  obviously  be 
greatly  to  the  interest  both  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Russia 
to  sell  their  surplus  wheat  at  the  best 
price  to  furnish  them  with  the  money 
to  carry  on  so  costly  a  contest 

As  Mr.  Whitman  is  not  alone  in 
his  misapprehension  in  regard  to  this 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
how  the  wheat  supply  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  affected  by  such  a  war.  In 
all  probability  her  enemies  would  try 
and  fit  out  a  great  fleet  of  cruisers  to 
prey  upon  her  commerce,  in  which  case 
she  would  sustain  a  heavy  loss  in  being 
obliged  to  sell  her  commercial  navy, 
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to  Geraiany,  Holland,  and  Scandin- 
avia. This  cheaply  acquired  marine 
would  then  at  once  he  employed  hv 
its  new  ownere  in  transpoiting  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  wheat  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  would  thus  draw  her  food 
supply,  at  a  somewhat  higher  i*at<?  than 
usual,  from  these  countries  without  in 
the  least  feeling  the  need  of  the  Paci- 
fic and  the  North-West  as  feeders. 
The  fact  is,  that  under  the  conditions 
which  govern  modern  commerce,  any 
nation  not  blockaded  can,  if  she  have 
the  money,  buy  any  products  of  her 
enemy.  Does  any  one  supi)ose,  for 
instance,  that  Cettewayo  could  not,  if 
he  has  the  money,  buy  to-day  as  many 
rifles  and  as  much  ammunition  as  he 
wants  in  Birmingham  with  which  to 
slay  the  manufacturers*  country- 
men? 

I  confess  I  should  much  like  to  see 
the  faces  of  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  of  some  great  British 
Capitalist,  on  Mr.  Whitman's  gravely 
proposing  to  them  to  build  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway,  at  a  cost  of  indefinite 
millions  of  pounds,  as  an  insurance 
agalost  wholestile  British  starvation, 
in  the  possible  event  of  an  Americo- 
Russian  war.  Mr.  Whitman,  how- 
ever, further  advises  Great  Britain  to 
build  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  in 
order  to  strengthen  her  hold  on  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  now  threatened  by 
Russian  demonstrations  at  various 
points,  the  nearest  of  which  he  states 
to  be  fifteen  days'  distance  by  steam. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  Pacific  is  to  carry 
ironclads  by  express,  I  fail  to  see  how 
it  will  strengthen  Great  Britain  on  the 
Pacifia  Surely  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  rival  at  Victoria  the  threatened 
Russian  preparations,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand miles  off,  than  to  build  a  railway 
for  the  conveyance  of  defensive  sup- 
plies, which,  so  long  as  Great  Britain 
has  command  of  the  sea,  will  not  be 
needed  ;  and,  so  soon  as  she  loses  such 
command,  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Having,  I  think,  shown  that  Mr. 

Whitman's  main  argument  is  founded 

•  on  a  too  common  ignorance  of  the  con- 


ditions of  mo<lern  conimen> 
({ rent  Britain's  [K>ssession 
CohinihiH  df]>ends  not  on 
Kail  way,  but  on  her  comm; 
soa,  it  haixlly  seems  j>robab 
( icn^ernment  and  people  of  ( 
aiii  are  likely  to  build  thi 
in  their  own  direct  mterest 

Without  entering  on  the\ 
lion   of  the   j)racticability 
perial      Federation      which 
with     in    an    article    on 
tion  in  the  October,  1875, 
the  Canadian  Monthly  ; 
worth  while  to  consider  s< 
assertions  and  arguments  p 
in  the  article  under  review. 

Mr.  Whitman  0|>en8  his 
on  this  iK)int,  by  assumij 
fancy  no  one  denies,  that  c 
relations  with  the  mothe 
prtjsent  no  features  of  fir 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be 
defer  the  final  settlement  o: 
tion,  more  especially  in  vi 
further  fact,  *  that  the  gre 
derating  opinion  of  both 
country  and  the  colonies 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  cloi 

Now  the  truth  of  this  f 
I  make  bold  to  challenge,  i 
ially  in  regard  to  Great  I 
80  far  as  a  tolerably  intimat 
ance  with  that  country  gives 
to  speak,  I  can  safely  sa; 
gi-eat  mass  of  the  people 
Britain  cannot,  even  to-daj 
realize  that  Canada  is  not 
the  United  States  of  Amei 
regard  to  the  colonies  in  ge 
so  ardent  an  advocate  as 
Vogel  is  obliged  in  an  a 
think,  the  Nineteenth  Cetn 
knowledge  that  the  public  mi 
Britcdn  is  a  blank.  How, 
this  is  true  of  the  people 
Britain,  it  can  be  held  as  ; 
public  opinion  is  in  favour 
union,  I  fail  to  understand 
I  acknowledge  that  there  i 
public  opinion  in  Canada,  i: 
taking  any  action  in  the  i 
even  if  there  was,  it  wou 
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90  long  as  the  great  ma- 
b  Britain  take  no  interest 

D. 

however,  as  Mr.  Whit- 
t  to-daj  there  is  in  Great 
inclination  to  get  rid  of 
lan  there  was  some  years 
dling  is,  I  believe,  owing 

facts,  first,  that  the  self - 
onies  have  ceased  to  be 

burden   on   the  Home 
and  secondly,  to  the  new 

prestige,  which  for  good 
^Ij  taken  great  hold  on 
lajority  in  Great  Britain. 
e  great  colonies,  costing 
country  nothing,  add,  in 
he  world,  to  her  political 
e  is  no  desire  to  cast  them 
he  other  hand,  this  feel- 
dence  of  any  idea  of  ad- 

to  an  active  share  in  the 
of  the  Empire, — that  is, 

and  foreign  policy — nor 
"ances  of  Lord  Beacons- 
policy  of  Great  Britain 
olonies,  which  Mr.  Whit- 
md  to  which  he  evidently 
\t  and    definite   weight, 

0  go  far  towards  showing 
)rehensionof  the  question, 
''en  of  that  important  indi- 
d  Beaconsfield  is  quoted 
vour  of  so  uniting  the  Col- 
Bmpire,  that  they  should, 
•r  protection,  give  Groat 
8  political  and  commercial 
he  extent,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
.xing  themselves,  in  men 
•  uphold  the  military  power 
tain,  and  arranging  their 
k  view  of  discriminating 

that  country,  and  their 
s.  The  noble  leader  of  the 
« is  fm-ther  quoted  as  sug- 
Great  Britain  should  deve- 
»lidate  the  colonial  empire, 
ue  not  only  their  interests 
mpathies  to  the  mother 
,  and  this  is  held  up  as  the 
he  British  Premier^  plan 
3n.     It  will  be  somewhat 

1  afraid,  to  clothe  so  f ragib 

3 


a  frame  with  substantial  flesh.    As  far- 
ther evidence  of  the  loyalty  which  must 
exist,  to  render  such  Federation  prao 
ticable,  w^  are  reminded  that  last  year 
the  Indian  troops  were  quite  ready  to 
be  led  against  Russia,  and  also  that 
thousands  of  Canadians  were   eager 
to  volunteer  for  the  same  end.    Doubt- 
less this  is  true,  but  unless  history  is 
very  misleading,  this  fact   does  not 
prove  either  the  loyalty  of  the  Indians 
or  of  our  peopla    Indeed  there  are  not 
a  few  eminent  Anglo-Indians  who  live 
in  expectation  of  another  mutiny,  but 
who  believe  the  best  way  to  prevent 
any  such  outbreak,  is  to  employ  the 
army  in  fighting  England's  enemies, 
rather  than  give  it  a  chance  to  attack 
herself.     It  is  probable  that  the  In- 
dians would  be  as  ready  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  Russia  to-morrow,  as  on  that 
of    Great   Britain   to-day,   if  Russia 
should  succeed  in  beating  the  latter 
power  out  of  India.     Nor  is  the  fact 
of  many  Canadians  being  willing  to 
fight  for  Great  Britain  of  any  great 
value.     There  were  a  great  many  of 
our  countrymen   who  fought  in  the 
American  civil  war.     If,  however,  a 
resolution  should  be  proposed  and  car- 
ried at  Ottawa,  that  we  should  at  our 
own  ex|)ense  equip  a  Corps  d'Arm^,to 
be  employed  by  Great  Britain  as  she 
should  deem  best  in  the  interests  of 
the  Empire,  we  should  then  possess  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  Canadian  loy- 
alty. 

I  must  also  demur  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Confederation  of  Canada  and 
the  proposed  Confederation  of  the 
South  African  and  Australian  colonies, 
has  been  regarded  in  Great  Britain  as 
a  step  towards  a  larger  federation ;  on 
the  contrary,  and  most  certainly  in 
our  own  case,  these  colonial  feder- 
ations were  looked  upon  as  the  first 
steps  to  separation  and  independence 
of  the  various  colonial  groups. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, it  may  be  well  to  remark,  in 
regard  to  the  pretension  that  a  joint 
declaration  thai>  Canada  is,  and  shall 
be,  an  integral  portion  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  whatever  that  may  mean,  will  he 
immediately  followed  by  a  How  of 
British  capital  and  |>oi>ulation,  is  not 
justified  by  existing  facts.  Canada  is 
to-day  an  integnil  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  without  any  declaration  to 
that  effect,  and  no  such  declaration 
coidd  make  us  more  so,  and  vet  Britiph 
capital  and  |)Opulation  do  not  How 
hither  in  any  overwhelming  flood,  but 
so  far  have  had  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  seek  the  great  Republic  to  the  south 
of  us,  which  has  long  creased  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  which  has  became  a  hostile  nation 
in  tariff,  and,  at  least,  according  to  the 
essayist,  is  likely  to  become  an  open 
enemy.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  idea 
that  trade  and  emigration  follow  the 
flag,  is  only  true  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent indeed,  and  when  other  circum- 
stances are  favourable  to  such  acourae. 

Having  now  challenged  some  of  the 
facts  upon  which  Mr.  Whitman  has 
based  his  plea  for  Federation,  and  hav- 
ing, I  believe,  shown  that  those  which 
are  true  do  not  necessarily  justif}' 
the  conclusion  which  he  has  drawn,  I 
shall  close  this  short  article  by  offering 
a  few  remarks  on  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  undertaking  that  it  is 
suflicient  to  prove  that  the  country,  or 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  through 
which  the  road  is  to  pass,  is  naturally 
possessed  of  great  fertility.  This  may 
be  all  very  true,  but  is  by  no  means 
suflicient  The  North- West  may  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  millions,  but 
this  fact  of  itself  will  not  necessarily 
secure  the  presence  there  at  any  early 
date  of  even  a  very  few  of  these  mil- 
lions. It  would  seem,  then,  that  those 
who  advocate  the  outlay  of  untold 
millions  of  dollars  or  pounds  on  build- 
ing a  railway  through  what  we  may 
call  an  unpopulated  country  should  at 
leaflt  give  some  very  good  reasons  why 
an  immense  influx  of  population  should 
at  once,  or  very  soon,  practically  jus- 
tify such  an  undertaking.    Let  me  in 


all    humilitv    ask  them  a  1 
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on  easy  t(;niis  in  thf  wfrsten 

of  the  Unite<l  States  which 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  PRESa 
(a  la  Hood,) 

BY   WILLIAM    CHEETHAM,    BROGKVILLE. 


W'lTH  body  weary  and  worn, 
With  weary  and  aching  head, 
A  poor  man  sits  in  tatters  and  rags, 
Plying  his  pen  for  bread. 
Write — ^write — write, 

In  poverty's  cold  caress, 
While  in  a  voice  of  quivering  note 
He  sings  the  Song  of  the  Press. 

Think— think— think, 

Morning,  noon  and  night ; 
Think— think— think, 

Longing  to  reach  the  light 
Thought  and  feeling  and  doubt, 

Doubt  and  feeling  and  thought, 
Till  sunk  in  the  tangled  maze  he  sleeps. 

And  dreams  the  process  out 

O  !  men  of  wealth  and  power, 

O !  men  in  a  Christian  land. 
Think  sometimes  of  the  aching  brain. 

And  the  trembling,  falt'ring  hand 
That  writes — ^writes— writes 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  pain. 
Weaving  a  song  for  others'  joy. 

And  thought  for  others'  gain. 

Write — write — write. 

Ere  the  birds  begin  to  sing ; 
Write — write — write, 

For  the  wages  that  thought  may  bring, 
What  does  he  get  for  it  1     Empty  thanks, 

A  chill  he  has  felt  before, 
A  silent  tear  from  the  loved  and  dear. 

And  God's  *  Well  done ' — no  more. 
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GREEK  ORNAMENTAL  ART. 


BY    MRa    FRANCIS     RYE. 


•  O  attic  shape  !  Fair  attitude  !  uith  l»rede 
Of  marljle  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 

With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 
Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 

As  doth  eternity  ;  Cold  Pastoral ! 
When  old  age*  shall  this  tteneration  waste, 

Thou  ^halt  remain,  in  midnt  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  tuaii,  to  whom  thou  says't, 

"  Beauty-  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"-  that  is  all 
\e  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.' 
—From  the  *  Od«  on  a  Grecian  Urn,'  by  Keatt. 

THE  older  the  world  gets,  the  more 
its  inhabitauts  seem  to  look  with 
loving  eyes  and  humhle  hearts  to  the 
customs  and  taste  of  the  ancients. 
Ijike  old  men  who  live  mostly  in  the 
past,  thinking  but  little  of  what  events 
are  stirring  around  them,  or  what  may 
be  still  to  come,  the  modern  connois- 
seur prefers  trusting  to  the  recognized 
laws  of  art  as  it  existed  amongst  its 
generators,  to  indulging  in  romantic 
dreams  of  what  we  may  one  day 
achieve.  Certiiin  laws  that  obtained 
amongst  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the 
beautiful  exist  still  for  us,  and  in  vain 
would  it  be  for  even  a  Burke  to  try  to 
give  us  new  ones.  Dreamers,  like 
Hogarth  with  his  *  line  of  beauty,^ 
have  arisen  sioce,  but  they  have  not 
proved  law-givers.  Still  art  lives  and 
moves  and  derives  its  being  from  the 
old  Greeks. 

W  hat  their  painting  was  we  cannot 
say  ;  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the 
perfection  they  arrived  at  in  other 
branches  that  it  must  have  been  equal- 
ly admirable.  What  their  sculpture 
was  every  ai*t  student  knows.  Who 
has  not  gazed  at  those  splendid  torsos, 
headless  busts,  and  arm  less  figures, 
and  been  marvellously  moved  1  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  what  one  feels 
when  contemplating  these  marbles, 
and  it  is  equally  impossible   to    t«ll 
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why  we  are  so  mucli  moved,  and  yet 
it  is  true — undeniably  true— that 
many  persons  on  first  beholding  these 
wonderful  remains  of  ancient  art  have 
actually  wept. 

The  perfection  of  harmony  is  in 
these  mutilated  marbles,  a  harmony 
without  restraint,  and  far  removed 
from  the  cold,  unimpassioned  rules  of 
*  proportion,'  which  we  are  taught  by 
moderns  to  regard  as  a  neoessarj  ele- 
ment in  works  of  art.  This  harmony, 
with  its  entire  freedom  from  all  per- 
ceptible machine  like  r^ularity,  dis* 
tinguishos  not  only  Greek  sculpture? 
I)ut  all  Greek  art  whatsoever,  and  i^ 
pervaded  the  home  and  the  domest^^^ 
life  of  the  Greeks.  Their  love  of  ooi^' 
gruity  and  fitness  was  seen  not  oii3^J 
in  their  public  life,  and  in  the  doia^^ 
of  the  outer  world,  but  in  the  *  daL^  5 
round  *  of  their  *  common  task  ;  *  ^^ 
their  di*ess,  their  wearing  ornament  ^ 
and  their  domestic  utensils.  This  is  tl:^^® 
sort  of  harmony  that  we  all  need,  th  ^^^ 
we  all  ought  to  want,  and  this  is  with^ 
the  reach  of  every  house-father  at:" 
house-mother,  and  it  has  an  influen^^^ 
on  oui-selves  and  those  we  live  amon^^^^ 
not  to  be  repudiated  or  despised,  a  tt^"  ^* 
ling  though  secret  influence.  We  oft^^  ^ 
acknowledge  iu  words,  though,  dXm-  ^ 
seldom  by  deeds,  how  strong  an  infl^^*-^' 
ence  one  life,  however  insignifi 
has  upon  another,  for  evil  or  for  g< 
and  it  is  a  painful  side  of  the  questio 
and  one  that  we  cannot  avoid  shu 
dering  at,  when  we  think  what 
effect  is  produced  upon  an  enti^::^'* 
household,  when  the  mistress,  moth^^^'i 
and  wife,  does  not  cultivate  her  t«sC:=^^ 
and  will  buy  her  bonnet  in  oblivi^:::^^^^ 
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alking  dress,  and  directly 
s  purchase  gloves  regardless 
mnet's  hue  ;  when  she  will 
\T  filigree  ornaments  at  the 
B  DS  she  dons  her  cooking- 
d  permits  her  darling  young- 
rt  in  the  mud  in  a  coral  neck- 
dirty  print  pinafore  ;  when 
illow  the  beer  to  be  put  on 
in  elegant  cut  glass  jugs  and 
t-house  flowers  in  common 
ten  she  viU  persistently  and 
iple'  allow  every  object  that 
ily  and  hourly  into  contact 
iyes  of  her  husband,  children 
nis  to  be  of  the  ugliest  pat- 
he  clumsiest  shape, 
dght  Gladstone  say  that  '  as 
we  are,  in  the  business  of 
J  beauty  with  utility,  singu- 
instructed,  unaccomplished, 
,  unhandy.'  Who  can  tell 
lence  for  evil  the  ugly  things 
aplace  homes  may  have  upon 
)  daily  see  them,  and  who 
what  bright  thoughts  and 
s  may  be  engendered  in  a 
)re  the  most  useful  thing  is 
ely,  and  where  ugliness  has 
}  stamp  upon  the  articles  we 
iiently  handle. 

ity  is  in  itself  a  beauty,  and 
!8S  both  of  the  men  and  the 
longst  the  Greeks,  simplicity 
iding  characteristic.  Their 
n  be  explained  and  under- 
us  now,  as  easily  as  if  they 
iresent  in  fashion,  which  I 
not  be  said  of  some  costumes 
g  now-a-days,  and  which  are 
syond  all  knowing  of  them, 
I.'  In  future  times  if  ever 
isors  return  to  simplicity  of 
[ley  will  find  some  difficulty 
standing  what  manner  of 
women  of  the  19  th  century 

begin  with  the  costume  of 
of  ancient  Greece.  Their 
insisted  of  an  undergarment 
ith  or  without  sleeves  and  a 
Dak,  not  altogether  unlike  a 
ftid,  only  much  more  volum- 


inous, in  appearance  and  also  in  the 
manner  it  was  worn.  The  material 
and  colour  of  e.ach  garment  differed 
according  to  the  mnk  of  the  wearer. 
White  was  the  full  dress  colour  of 
those  of  noble  or  princely  birth  ; 
purple  was  considered  a  military  col- 
our. In  winter  the  favourite  colours 
were  puce,  scarlet,  violet  and  crimson, 
and  the  robes  of  the  richest  colours 
were  imported  from  Egypt  and  Sidon. 

The  outer  robe  was  often  magnifi- 
cently embroidered  with  gold,  and 
must  ha/e  been  a  very  handsome  and 
striking  garment.  The  vest,  too,  waa 
similarly  ornamented,  often  with  deli- 
cate flowery  patterns.  Embroidery 
was  also  displayed  on  the  sandals  of 
the  rich.  The  Greeks,  in  their  love  of 
the  beautiful,  appealed  apparently  to. 
all  the  senses,  for  they  loved  delicate 
perfumes  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which 
came  from  Syria.  Their  clothes  were 
kept  in  perfume,  and  they  also  used 
rose  water  to  their  beards.  They  wore 
their  hair,  which  was  generally  of  a 
light  colour,  below  the  ears,  and  some> 
times  they  rejoiced  in  ringlets.  A 
round  cap,  the  sha}>e  of  the  head,  and 
almost  exactly  like  the  round  hat  worn 
by  the  English  peasantry  at  the  pres- 
ent time  was  worn  by  some,  and  the 
lower  classes  had  caps  of  fur  and  hair. 

These  last  simplified  their  costume 
by  keeping  to  the  vest  alone,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  was  generally  of  goat- 
skin. They  also  wore  buskins  of  hide, 
which  came  half-way  up  the  leg. 
Gloves  were  also  in  use,  but  were  re- 
garded as  protections  for  the  hands 
when  rough  work  was  to  be  done, 
rather  than  for  show. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  room 
for  foppish  display  amongst  the  young 
Greeks,  no  je'vellery  being  worn  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  more  or 
less  handsome  clasp  of  gold  and  gems 
employed  to  fasten  the  flowing  mantle, 
and  yet  we  can  imagine  that  the  young 
Athenian,  with  his  richly  coloured  vest 
and  embroidered  cloak,  from  which 
delicious  scents  were  faintly  suggested 
rather  than  actually  perceived,  as  he 
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walked  forth  cane  in  hand  and  with 
carefully  arranged  hair,  to  enjoy  some 
thrilling  performance  of  Sophocles,  or 
a  laughable  piece  by  Aristophanes, 
must  have  been  a  gi'eat  swell  in  his 
way,  and  no  doubt  was  regai*ded  with 
all  due  admii*ation  and  envy  by  the 
Athenian  sans  culottes  of  that  day. 

The  ladies  of  Gi-eece  wei-e  as  siinplo 
in  their  costume  as  were  the  men,  their 
garments,  however,  varying  slij^htly 
in  different  countries  and  at  different 
epochs.  In  Athens,  the  centre  of  civ- 
ilization— the  Athens  of  Pericles - 
the  women  confined  themselves  to  a 
long  tunic  reaching  to  the  ground, 
open  at  the  throat  and  sleeveless,  and 
a  full  over  garment  l-Hjlted  in  at  the 
waist.  Of  course,  this  dress  could  be 
of  the  simplest  description,  merely 
consisting  of  the  i)laine8t  materials, 
and  yet  retain  its  gnicefulnesK,  or  it 
admitted  of  being  enriched  to  the 
highest  degiee  by  means  of  embroidery 
and  costly  textui-es. 

White  was  most  used  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  it  must  have  set  off  to  ad- 
vantage their  beauties  of  face  and 
form,  for  the  Athenian  women  in  their 
youth  were  remarkably  slender  of 
figure. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  call  up  to  the 
mental  view  a  >'ivid  picture  of  a  beau- 
tiful Grecian  woman  in  her  home  life. 
We  can  imagine  her  seated  on  a  softly 
and  richly  cushioned  chair  in  a  latticed 
aviary  in  an  Athenian  house,  in  which 
may  be  seen  birds  that  live  only  incoun- 
triesof  the  South;  she  is  bending  gi*ace- 
fuUy  over  her  j)eacocks,  which  are  feed- 
ing from  her  hand.  Let  us  imagine  what 
she  would  be  like.  Her  light  hair  is 
drawn  back  irom  off  the  low  forehead 
and  tied  in  its  place,  and  ornamented 
with  a  delicate  piece  of  cyclamen  or  a 
branch  of  berries  from  the  ai*butus  ; 
her  long  tunic  or  chiton  touching  the 
ground,  the  over-dress  clasi)ed  at  the 
shoulders  with  a  golden  ornament, 
and  belted  in  at  the  waist  with  a  zone 
of  gold  set  with  emeralds. 

Her  sandals  are  exquisitely  jewel- 
led, for  the  women  were  vainer  of  their 


sandals  and  bestowed  more 
upon  them  than  on  almost  ai 
l»art  of  their  dress,  and  their  f< 
have  looked  very  l^eautiful  g! 
in  and  out  of  their  long,  ful 
What  a  number  of  delightful 
one  could  }>aint  in  fancy  c 
Athenian  homes  and  their  in 
their  tii'es  of  cedar-wood,  how 
thev  mubt  have  been  ! — their 
blooming  with  cyclamen  and  c 
and  shadeil  by  olive  trees,  th 
fooil  had  something  more  art; 
ideal  than  oura.  Kid,  locusi 
pinestH?d  from  the  cone,  qua 
every  variety  of  sweet  and  i 
herb.  The  employment  of  t\n 
too,  was  picturesque.  Whetl 
were  Ijotanizing,  or  embr( 
working  at  tapestry,  spinnin 
ing,  or  studying  the  medicinal 
ties  of  herl)s,  there  is  an  indei 
charm  about  all  they  do. 

To  return  to  their  dress, 
those  articles  of  apparel  we  hi 
tioned,  they  had  as  an  occasic 
ment  a  half-mantle,  flowing 
down  the  back,  and  fastened 
of  each  shoulder  by  a  clasp.  I 
wore  freely  used,  the  Athenia 
ing  to  have  had  a  great  love  f 
scents  of  all  descriptions.  I> 
their  clothing,  but  their  lin 
scented,  fragrant  oils  being  ui 
bathing,  and  a  lady,  when  dre 
moving  about  her  house  or 
wafted  delicious  gales  of  per 
foi*e  her.  Veils  were  often  w 
in  and  out  of  doors ;  they 
covered  the  back  of  the  hair,  i 
taken  off*  when  active  moven 
required.  The  texture  of 
varied  ve!*y  much  ;  sometime 
quite  transparent,  and  somet 
richly  coloured  material.  Flo^ 
ornaments  of  gold  were  also 
tlie  hair,  and  embroidered  i 
fasten  it  up  securely,  and  U 
finish  to  the  whole  dress.  Soi 
also,  a  tiar  of  folded  linen  was  [ 
the  head,  and  no  doubt  each  i 
consulted  her  mirror,  if  she  ' 
tunate  enough  to  possess  one,  i 
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t  wftj  of  decorating  her  hair  to 
features,  and  no  one  fashion 
d  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of 
rs. 

romen  of  Greece,  as  do  those 
pe  in  our  own  day,  indulged 
»ly  in  the  display  of  jewellery 
)  men.  Omaroents  of  gold,  set 
cious  stones,  adorned  the  hair, 
B  were  also  worn,  though  not 
lerally.  They  had  necklaces 
and  amber,  bracelets  of  great 
and  costliness,  zones  for  the 
rhich  were  frequently  inlaid 
DB,  ankle  belts,  and,  above  all, 
sandals  of  every  description, 
r  never  disfigured  themselves 
se  or  lip  rings  as  was  custom- 
ing the  Hebrew   and  Syrian 

rreeks  excelled  in  cutting  gems 
»ne8,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
emselves  which  yet  remain  to 
[iks  to  their  indestructibility, 
iie  reproductions  of  them  in 
casts  in  so  many  public  and 
x>llections.  It  would  well  re- 
r  one  to  visit  the  Normal 
Q  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of 
\  the  casts  of  the  Poniatowski 
iome  of  which  are  of  great 
uid  delicacy,  more  es})ecially 
8  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the 
Ceres.  These  gems  were  pro- 
ed  for   rings  which  were  in- 

in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
nd  many  of  the  stones  remain 
9till  to  admire  the  extrinsic 
lich  they  derived  from  the  la- 
the lapidary  not  running  the 
£  as  did  the  art,  lavished  upon 
ts  of  gold  and  silver,  of  being 
I  to  the  melting  pot  for  the 
rinsic  value  of  the  material, 
lental  art  in  private  life  was 
mfined  to  the  dress  of  the  in- 

the  houses  of  the  Greeks 
all  and  wholly  insignificant, 
lly  unfit  for  decorative  pur- 

Occasionally  a  house  was 
on  the  outside,  but  this  was 
I  considered  an  innovation, 
ng  around  inclined  them  to 


be  large  hearted  and  public  spirited  ; 
it  was  their  theatres,  their  temples 
and  their  markets  that  they  made 
lasting  and  admirable,  not  their  homes. 
In  their  eyes  art  was  degraded  by 
being  employed  to  satisfy  their  private 
vanity,  so  their  dwelling-houses  and 
gardens  were  left  unadorned  with 
pillars,  and  sUitues,  and  painting,  de- 
|)ending  on  the  innate  taste  of  their 
inmates  to  make  them  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

The  millionaire  of  these  days  did 
not  drudge  early  and  late  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  in  order  that  in  his  old  age 
he  might  have   accumulated   enough 
riches  to  build  him  a  palace,  and  fas 
palace  being  obtained,  give   unheard 
of  prices  for  paintings  and  porcelains 
to  adorn  it.     He  did  not  shut  himself 
up  in  his  own  domain  and  there  in- 
dulge  in  a  private  chapel,  a  private 
concert-room,     a      private      theatre. 
Strange  to  say  he  could  enjoy  noble 
works  of  art  when  they  were  not  his 
alone,  by  the  divine   right  of  posses- 
sion,  but  were   public   property ;  he 
could  revel  in  beauty  that  was  visible 
to  the  most  vulgar  eye,  and  could  appre- 
ciate the  drama,  which  his  own  wealth 
had  put  upon  the  stage,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  being  enjoyed  by  the 
lowest  citizen  in  Athens.     It  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  him  any  harm,  nor 
do  we  hear  anything  about  the  statues 
being  chipped  and  bits  being  carried 
away,  or  tlie  frescoes  being  spoiled  by 
the  mob   of  ancient    Athens.     It  is 
moi*e  than   likely  that  no   such  sacri- 
lege occun*ed,   as  owing  to   the  fact 
that  the  noblest  works  that  Grecian 
genius   produced  were    attainable  to 
daily  and  hourly  inspection,  the  pub- 
lic eye  was  turned  to  admire,  and  the 
public  taste  raised  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate them. 

Leaving  the  often  described  temples 
and  public  buildings  whose  peifect 
beauty  every  one  is  acquainted  with, 
either  from  models  or  pictures,  there 
remains  but  little  other  ornamental 
art  to  mention,  for  the  vases  of  such 
wonderful  and  delightful  shapes  that 
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we  all  know  and  love  so  well  were  not 
used  as  ornaments  in  the  rooms,  but 
as  the  utensils  of  the  kitchen  and 
house.  Those  exquisite  ]}iiiii»s  so 
truthfully  reproduced  l»y  Wedgewcxwl 
were  for  the  regular  and  daily  use. 
When  we  think  of  them  s\n<l  tlien 
turn  oureyes  upon  our  crystal  «^niselit'rs 
or  iiuge  awkwani  candelabra,  we  can 
only  shudder,  our  feeliriij  can  tind  no 
Utterance.  TIjom^  tall  egg-shaped  vasi*s 
with  long  necks  and  varying  handles 
were  enij)loyed  to  h(>ld  oil  and  other 
necessaries  of  Grecian  lift*.  Those  cups 
and  jai-s-  all  *  things  of  beauty  '  and 
*joys  for  ever'  were  in  common  use 
at  Athens.  It  is  j>ositive  torture 
when  we  think  oi  them  and  Hnd  our 
unwilling  minds  forced  to  compare 
th(im  with  our  ci*uets  (oh  !  horror  of 
horrors  I)  our  ^^^r^n^j?,  our  soup  tureens 
and  all  the  uglinesses  which  we  so 
constantly  have  to  submit  to. 

Baskets  of   wicker  were  also  used 
by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  possible  that 
all  their  utensils  in  frequent  use  were 
of    the    plainest     description,    their 
beauty  consisting    in  their    lines  and 
form,  as  we  can  see  by  Schliemann*s 
recent  collections   from  Troy  and  My- 
cena,  where  the  material  used  is  earth- 
enware.      The  sculptured  vases  and 
costly  urns,  the  tripods  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  vessels  of  bronze  and 
brass,  wei-e  reserved  for  public  build- 
ings or  for  the  use  of  kings  and  princea 
The  designs  used   by  the  Gieeks  for 
the   ornamenting  of  their  sculpture, 
yases  and  urns,  and  for  the  embroidery 
on  their  dress  were  very  various  and 
beautiful,   and  most  of  them  are  well 
known  to  art  students. 

For  8cul]>ture,  thei-e  was  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  the  Guilloche  scroll 
pattern,  the  bead  and  reel,  the  acan- 
thus— a  foliage  pattern  of  great  beauty 
— and  the  echinus,  or  the  egg  and 
anchor  ornament  still  seen  in  modern 
cornices.  These  designs  were  used 
chiefly  for  the  ca]>ital8  of  pillars  and 
for  mouldings  ;  they  were  probably 
uncoloured,  and  were  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  building  or  pillar  that 


they  were  employed  to  ornament  It 
is  so  difficult,  now-a-davs.  when  ♦•v»rv 
vestige  of  paint  would  have  Ix-ou  Vm 
since  obliterated,  even  if  ii  had  H\>r 
existed,  to  decide  what  was  orii^intiiv 
coloured  and  what  wa«  not 

It  is  believed  the  sculpture<l  li;:iir'^ 
of  the    antique  were  tinted,   -wvX  *e 
kni)W  that  our  own  cathedrals  of  th*- 
VM\\  and  14th  centuries  were  painte-i 
magniticently  in  parts,  for  even  in  thf 
median-al  ai^es   the   system  of  (in^k 
ihcoration   was  imitate<l,   though  but 
little  of  such  decoration  remiuns  now, 
so  we  mav  infer  that  the  ancientns  were 
more  prodigal    of    colour    than    one 
would  sup)>ose  from    the  remains  of 
their  magnificence  yet  left   us.    The 
commonest  designs  used  for  the  em- 
broidering of  cloaks  and  robes  were 
the  labyrinth  fret,  also  a  ruuniug  or- 
nament of  animals  and  foliage  gniuped 
together,  and  the  well-known  key  pat- 
tern. The  honey-suckle  ornaraent  was 
likewise  used  for  dress,    and  all  the 
patterns  mentioned  were  employed  in 
painting  vases   and  vessels   of  everj 
description.     The   lion   and  the  bull 
were  the  favourite  animals  when  the 
ornamentation  required  animals ;  the 
fir  cone  and  the  lotus  were  very  gener- 
ally employed  when  foliage  was  wanted. 
It  is  a  singtilar  fact  that  almost  all 
the   ornamentations    spoken  of,  and 
which  are  so  commonly  found  in  re- 
mains of  Gi-eek  art,   are  also  seen  »» 
ancient    Assyrian    monuments,   and 
many  of  them  are  entirely  absent  fro*" 
the  sculpture  and  temples  of  £gyp^ 
from  whom    the  Greeks  are  usually 
supposed  to  have  principally  derived 
their  ideas. 

*  Let  us  now  compare/  says  Mr. 
Smirke,  an  artist  who  wrote  on  the 
East,  *  the  ornaments  used  in  Assynft 
with  the  more  familiar  forms  of  Greek 
art:  and  here  I  think  we  find  so  rtroog 
an  analogy,  and  in  some  cases  such  * 
striking  resemblance,  aa  to  force  upoo 
us  the  conclusion,  that  the  artists  of 
Greece  derived 'far  more  of  their  ar| 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  aod 
Euphrates  than  from  the  banks  o^  ^ 
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^ile;  and  Egypt  must,  I  think,  re- 
inqaish  a  large  portion  of  the  honour 
hat  has  been  so  long  accorded  to  her, 
)f  haying  been  the  mother  of  Greek 
irt' 

The  beginning  of  all  Greek  designs 
ire  to  be  trace  J  in  the  palaces  of  the 
bsjrrians,  by  whom  they  were  em- 
)loyed  as  sacred  symbols  ;  the  bull 
0  often  seen  in  Assyrian  marbles  was 
leld  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  the 
ion  was  also  sacred,  and  was  fre- 
[oently  represented  with  wings.  The 
loneysuckle,  so  much  beautified  by 
Grecian  taste,  represented  the  sacred 
meander  which  the  sacrificing  priest 
ns  wont  to  stand,  and  the  fir  cone  was 
leid  as  an  ofifering  in  the  hand  of  the 
niegt  The  Assyrians  coloured  their 
ititaes  and  ornaments  most  highly, 
Mintixig  them  often  as  carefully  as  a 
netare,  which  is  another  reason  for 
rapposing  that  the  Greeks  occasion - 
illy  used  colour  for  decorative  pur- 
[MMes,  though  it  is  clear  they  did  not 
Tall  into  the  error  of  the  Orientals, 
who  sacrificed  everything  for  colour, 
while  the  Greeks  preferred  instead 
beauty  of  form. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  civilized 
Europe  to  introduce  into  our  homes 
uid  public  buildings  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  ancient  Greece  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.  We  admire  them  ; 
we  know  them  to  be  the  purest,  no- 
l>le8t,  truest  designs  ever  invented  or 
Produced,  and  yet  we  also  know  that 
^  cannot  imitate  them.  Our  whole 
ifyle  of  living,  our  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  architecture  forbid  it.  We 
^nst  in  a  different  day,  under  a  dif- 
^Brent  sky,  and  our  very  thoughts  are 
u  variance  with  Grecian  harmony. 
We  have  not  time  in  our  busy  work- 
>^y  lives  to  worship  Beauty  as  the 
^Wb  did,  even  if  we  had  the  ^^ 
ii^ts  of  such  worship  in  us,  and  such 
dermis  as  the  ancients  hdd,  were  pro- 
dooed  *by  a  prevalent  and  eager 
^o^Mnal  taste,  or  desire  for  beauty.' 


The  taste  must  be  a  national  one  to 
be  truly  productive  of  anything  last- 
ingly admirable.  It  will  not  do  for 
an  individual  to  build  a  handsome 
mansion  here,  and  another  to  con- 
struct a  picturesque  homestead  there, 
each  according  to  his  own  liking  ;  the 
desire  for  purity  of  design  must  be  an 
universal  one,  as  in  Greece,  and  Egypt 
and  Assyria. 

Ruskin  tells  us  the  English  nation 
worships  the  great  goddess  of  *  Get- 
ting on,*  or  the  *  Britannia  of  the 
Market/  and  ^  that  she  has  formed, 
and  will  continue  to  form,  our  archi- 
tecture, as  long  as  we  worship  her.* 
He  suggests,  moreover,  that  as  an  ap- 
propriate design  for  our  exchanges,  a 
*  frieze,  with  pendant  purses,*  and  *  pil- 
lars broad  at  the  bju^,  for  the  sticking 
of  bills.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  we  are  not  quite  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  appreciation  of  what  is 
highest  in  art  as^  Rusk  in  fears,  yet 
we  know  fully  that  we  can  never  more 
return  to  Grecian  forms  of  thought. 
We  have  lost,  in  our  inability  to  imi- 
tate them,  a  world  of  l)eauty,  but  our 
gain  is  infinitely  greater  than  our  loss. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  build  as 
they  built,  we  cannot  live  as  they 
lived,  or  admire  the  beautiful  as  they 
felt  for  and  admired  it,  but  we  can 
learn  from  them  to  make  as  lovely  as 
possible  all  things  within  our  reach, 
to  copy  and  reverence  Nature,  and  to 
gathnr  up  and  treasure  her  profound 
teachings.  And,  besides,  what  have  we 
not?  Have  we  not  heard  the  Voice  of 
Goodness,  have  we  not  seen  the  Life 
of  Purity,  which  they  knew  not  as  we 
know  it ;  cannot  we  obey  and  '  do  jus- 
tice, and  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly before  Him  ] '  We  shall  then  love 
beauty  as  we  ought  to  love  it,  for  we 
shall  worship  in  meekness  the  Gk)d 
who  made  all  things,  and  behold — ^  it 
was  very  good.' 
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LIONEL,  my  boy/ said  my  urich', 
'  1  am  ixoiiii'  U)  ask  vou  to  <lo 
mo  a  great  favour  ;  IimUmmI  it  will  1m» 
at  some  sacritice  of  your  pleasure.  I 
want  to  doek  vou  of  vour  holidays 
somewhat' 

*  All  right,  riicle  Charles,'  I  re- 
plied. '  1  am  at  your  service  ;  the 
pheasants  are  not  quite  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  me,  whatever  I  am 
to  them.      But  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Why  poor  Mildmay  is  called  away 
by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  return  for  some?  days,  I 
fear  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  I  do  not  care 
to  entrust  to  my  temporary  assistant. 
The  Maltravers,  you  know,  are  at 
home  for  the  first  time  for  yeai*8,  and 
Sir  Walter  cannot  be  treated  as  I  ven- 
ture to  do  even  with  the  Duke,  who  is 
an  old  friend.  Besides  the  aflair  is  a 
very  serious  one,  and  requires  immed- 
iate attention.' 

*  Very  well,  Tncle,  but  what  do 
vou  want  with  me  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  explain  to  you  now, 
Lionel;  but  come  into  my  study  Ixjfore 
dinner,  and  we  will  talk  it  over  ;  I 
must  be  off  at  once  on  my  afternoon 
rounds,  or  I  shall  not  get  back  by  six 
o'clock.'  And  so  saying,  he  left  the 
room. 

My  uncle,  Dr.  Charles  Thomson, 
not  only  bore  that  relationship  to  me 
as  my  mother's  favourite  brother,  but 
was  also  my  sole  guardian,  both  my 
parents  having  died  while  I  was  quite 
young.  He  was  a  medical  practition- 
er of  some  repute  in-  the  county  town 
•of  Blankshire,  and  when  I  left  Chel- 


tenham (.'ollege  at  the  age  of  stn'eiiKxi. 
took  me  into  his  hous**  and  |tre|)ami 
me  for  the  jirofession  of  iiiwiicin^'. 
The  armv  hail  alwavs  been  niv  ami»i- 
tion,  but  want  of  funds  jH'event^'ii  me 
fi-om  i^ratifyiug  my  tastes  in  this  |)ar- 
ticular,  an(l  Jis  a  sort  of  comproiiiist;, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  oont<»Lt 
with  the  medical  department.  For  in 
those  days  the  purchase  system  was 
still  in  vogue,  and  the  fifty  pounds  a 
yeitr  which  constituted  my  little  all, 
would  have  been  insiitticient  even  as  an 
income,  let  alone  the  purchase  of  the 
successive  steps.  So  I  thought  mjaelf 
particularly  fortunate  when  three  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  I  was 
appointed,  after  a  year's  service  on  the 
staff,  assistant-surgeon  to  the  — th 
Hussars,  then  serving  in  Canada.  Bat 
only  six  months  ago,  fortune,  prover- 
bially tickle,  vindicated  her  character 
in  that  respect ;  for  an  aunt,  old  Miss 
Tempest,  a  sister  of  my  father's,  died 
suddenly,  when  shehad  quarrelled  with 
her  favourite  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  became 
possessor,  by  a  codicil  to  her  will,  of  a 
beautiful  estate  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, and  an  income  of  about  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  '  Urgent 
private  affairs,'  of  course,  iuimediately 
required  my  presence  at  home,  and 
before  even  looking  at  the  estate,  or 
doing  more  than  interyiewiog  mj 
banker  and  tailor  in  London,  I  harried 
into  Blankshire  to  spend  a  week  irith 
my  Uncle  Charles,  and  oonsolt  irith 
him  as  to  my  future,  and  at  the  aanie 
time  take  a  shot  or  two  at  the  Duk^ 
of  Upton's  pheasanta  This  was  > 
privil^e  alwajB  accorded  to  my  uncle 
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his  family,  as  he  and  the 
been  at  Cambridge  together, 
latter  had  little  prospect  of 

to  the  title,  and  he  was  not 
3rgot  old  friends, 
the  afternoon  J  had  leisure 
be  as  to  the  nature  of  my 

the  Priory,  and  the  prob- 
:  the  visit  being  a  pleasant 
reverse;  but  neither  instinct 
1  threw  any  light  upon  the 

I  had  to  wait  until  shortly 
ler,  when  my  uncle  returned, 
ed  him  in  the  library,  where 
;ting  in  his  easy  chair  with 
loughtful  expression  on  his 
iglish  faca 

m,'  he  said,  *  we  have  near- 
hour  to  spare,  and  I  will 
lat  I  wisL  I  should  like  you 
and  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
3,  and  to  leave  here,  if  pos- 
itly  after  breakfast  to-mor- 
1  remember,  I  suppose,  that 
ibles  have  obliged  them  to 
I  for  some  time,  but  perhaps 
now  that  a  sister  of  Lady 
I  died  last  year,   and  left 

twenty  thousand  pounds, 
ibout  thirty  thousand  they 
hemselves    tolerably    clear 

the  baronet's  idea  is  to  get 
ginald,  who  will  be  of  age 
eeks,  to  join  him  in  cutting 
iil  of  certain  outlying  farms, 
d  then  be  sold  and  the  ad- 
n  thousand  realized.     But 

difficulty — the  young  fel- 
en  at  school  in  France  for 
B,  and  afterwards  at  a  Ger- 
''ersity,  and  they  have  not 
or  some  time.  And  now,' 
my  uncle,  touching  his  fore- 
ficantly,  ^they  cannot  be 
in  whether  he  is  all  right  or 
lOt,  the  entail  cannot  be 
id,  indeed,  if  the  slightest 
f  such  a  thing  got  abroad, 
's  brother,  who  is  next  in 

would  undoubtedly  inter- 

tiat  do  you  want  me  to  do  T 
hem  I  would  send  over  my 


assistant  to  watch  him  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  see  what  we  could  make  of 
it ;  now,  I  find  Mildmay  cannot  go,  as 
I  hoped,  and  I  do  not  care  to  send  this 
Jones,  of  whom  I  know  nothing.' 

*  So  I  am  to  take  Mildmay 's  placer 

*  If  you  only  would,  my  dear  boy, 
it  would  help  your  poor  uncle  out  of  a 
great  difficulty.  I  would  not  care  to 
lose  the  Maltravers'  interest  in  the 
county,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  reaUy 
ought  to  be  seen  to — it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  theuL ' 

At  that  moment  the  dinner-bell 
iting,  and  we  joined  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  the  drawing  room  ;  so  that 
we  had  no  further  opportunities  that 
evening  for  confidential  conversation. 

*  Well,'  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  re- 
tired for  the  night,  *  I  am  certainly  let 
in  for  something  of  an  adventure.  I 
feel  quite  in  the  dark  about  what  I  am 
expected  to  do,  but  I  dare  say  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  old  Priory  will  not  be 
such  very  bad  fun,  after  all.' 


II. 


Bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
I  made  my  preparations  to  start  I 
calculated  that,  by  leaving  my  uncle's 
shortly  after  nine,  I  would  arrive  at 
the  Prioiy  about  ten  o'clock,  which 
would  enable  me  to  see  the  heads  of 
the  house  before  they  had  entered  upon 
the  duties  or  pleasures  of  the  day.  I 
was  a  little  puzzled  as  to  how  to  dress 
and  what  to  take  with  me,  not  wish- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  find  myself  un- 
able to  appear  as  I  would  like,  or,  on 
the  other,  to  seem  to  ape  the  man  of 
fashion  when  simply  there  on  profes- 
sional business.  However,  I  concluded 
that  my  clothes  could  give  no  offence 
in  my  portmanteau,  and  so  took  all  I 
thought  I  might  require,  and  for  pre- 
sent costume  a  plain  dark  tweed  suit, 
that  might  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
Still,  without  in  the  least  degree  being 
guilty  of  vanity,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  I  looked  very  unlike  the  estim- 
able Mildmay,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  spectacles,  thin  sandy  hair 
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and  whiskers,  and  an  attitude  of  five- 
foot- five. 

It  was  a  lovelv  niorninij  in  tlio  earlv 
autumn.  Here  and  there,  a  careful 
observer  coukl  detect  the  chantfinj;' 
colour  of  a  leaf,  but  otherwise  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  scene  mi'^lit 
have  led  me  to  supjmse  that  sunnncr 
was  still  at  its  zenith.  There  wah,  in- 
deed, a  certain  haziness  of  the  atmos- 
phere— a  dulness  even  of  the  tiee<'y 
white  clouds  which  Hoated  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  contra.sting  strangely 
with  the  cle^r,  almost  dazzling  bright- 
ness, wliich  I  had  so  often  seen  in  (Can- 
ada. But  the  change  was  a  pleasing 
one  to  me,  and  I  decided  that  after  all 
our  English  climate  was  not  so  bad.  A 
pleasant  drive  of  about  three  <juarters 
of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  Priory, 
so  resigning  my  place  to  the  little 
groom  who  had  been  ]>erched  u]>  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  dog  cart,  and  confiding 
my  portmanteau  to  the  Ciire  of  a  ser- 
vant, I  ascended  the  steps. 

*  Captain  Mai  travel's.  Sir?'  enquired 
the  servant,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

*  No,'  I  replied,  *  Dr.  Thornton  re 
quested  me  to  come  over,  and ' 

*  Oh  !  yes ;  beg  your  pardon/  said 
the  man,  looking  at  me  with  puzzled 
air,  *  this  way,  if  you  please ;  her 
Ladyship  is  expecting  you.' 

I  was  ushered  into  a  small  sitting- 
room  which  opened  off  the  library, 
evidently  used  for  correspondence,  and 
business,  where  8ir  Walter  and  Lady 
Maltravera  were  seated.  The  former, 
a  tall,  spare  man  of  about  forty-five, 
with  iron-grey  hair,  and  an  easy  plea- 
sant expression  on  his  still  hand- 
some face,  paid  no  attention  whatever 
to  me  as  I  entered,  but  after  just 
looking  up,  continued  the  letter  he 
was  engaged  in  writing. 

Lad  J  Maltravers  was  certainly  a 
well  preserved  woman,  she  might  have 
been  not  more  than  thirty,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  did  not  the  coming  of 
age  of  her  son  tell  one  that  she  could 
not  be  far  from  forty.  On  my  entry 
she  bowed  slightly  without  rising  from 
her  seat,  pointing  to  a  chair  at  a  short 


distance  from  her,  requeste<l  ine  t«i))e 
seate<l. 

'  We  expected  you  this  ruoriiiui:. 
Mr.  Mildman,'  she  .sjiid,  in  a  Klanu, 
condescending,  albeit  somewhat  coi.- 
strained  manner,  *  but  .since  1  s;iw  Dr. 
Thornton,  circumstances  haveoocurred 
which  will  make  our  plans  soiuewlmt 
more  dithcult  of  execution.  Mv  sori 
is  very  fond  of  books,  and  I  had  in- 
tended  to  pass  you  ofl'as  a  books**llerb 
assistant  come  from  London  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  library,  an<l  to  liav-^ 
]>ersuaded  him  to  take  some  interf^t 
in  the  matter,  and  so  thrown  vou  K' 
gether  a  good  de-al ;  but  we  got  a  lett'M 
from  Captain  Maltravers,  Sir  Walters 
brother,  saying  that  if  convenient,  he 
and  his  two  sist*}i*s  would  V>e  with  us 
this  morning  instead  of  a  wei*k  later, 
as  they  at  first  intended.  Of  course. 
we  rely  upon  your  discretioiL 

'Certainly,  Madam,'  I  replied, rather 
taken  aback  by  this  peremptory  dis- 
posal of  myself  as  a  bookseller  s  assis- 
tant, and  in  doubt  whether  to  declare 
my  identity  or  pass  myself  off  as  Mild- 
may,  or  Mild  man,  as  her  Lidyship 
was  pleased  to  call  me.  But  before  I 
had  time  to  add  anything  more  she 
continued  : 

'  It  will  be  impossible  for  my  son  to 
be  much  with  you  now,  without  excit- 
ing suspicion,  as  this  is  a  meeting  <» 
members  of  our  family,  who  have  been 
separated  for  years,  and  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  dona' 

*  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  for 
some  of  the  symptoms  your  son  has 
exhibited.  Madam,'  I  said,  '  I  might 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  wbt 
amount  of  supervision  might  be  neces- 
sary.' 

*  True,'  she  answered,  *  but  I  should 
have  thought  Dr.  Thornton  would  hi^* 
explained  to  you.  I  understood  thai 
you  were  in  his  confidence,  Mr.  Mild- 
man.' 

I  had  just  then  made  up  my  mu^ 
to  make  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  o^ 
to  the  Priory  instead  of  the  estiiDftble 
Mildmay,  and  only  hesitated  heetn^ 
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ling  so  grand  a  personage  as 
lyship  with  the  details  of  a 
K)nceming  a  personage  so  far 
3r  as  she  appeared  to  consider 

belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
anonnced : 

AinMaltravers,and  the  Misses 
era'  I  rose,  and  stepped  to 
,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of 
esent  on  such  an  occasion,  but 
not  be  helped. 

in  Maltravers  was  a  fine  look- 
,  in  the  prime  of  life,  evidently 
— his  face  bronzed  by  exposure 

and  sun,  while  a  scar  across 
bead,  extending  partly  into  the 
ik,  seemed  to  say  that  the  sol- 
lad  not  been  all  play.  With 
e  his  two  sisters,  the  elder,  a 
hing  girl  of  about  five  or  six 
aty  ;  rather  tall,  perhaps,  but 
1  figure  enough  to  carry  it  off 
rk  wavy  hair,  and  fine  brown 
ich  looked  calmly  and  fear- 
ito  yours  without  the  least 
)n.  The  younger — but  how 
begin  to  describe  her)     8he 

to  be  quite  young,  about 
,  I  judged;  the  same  dark 
dr  and  rich  brunette  com- 
as her  sister ;  the  same  eyes 
ar  as  form  and  colour  went, 
Mtd  of  the  calm,  self-possessed 
he  elder,  her's  seemed  to  beam 
known  possibilities  of  love 
pathy.  But,  as  I  may  as  well 
acknowledge  that  I  fell  in 
h  her  at  first  sight,  my  de- 

cannot,  I  fear,  be  relied  upon 
rtial  accuracy.  While  I  was 
/hese  observations,  the  family 
\  were  taking    place.      The 

grasped  each  other's  hand 
reater  show  of  feeling  than  is 
exhibited  among  Englishmen, 
Y  Maltravers  kissed  each  of 
on  the  cheek  with  more  cor- 
lan  I  suspect  she  felt  Then 
usual  inquiries  as  to  the  jour- 
Fliich  I  learned,  to  my  sur- 
it  their  railway  station  was 

as  the  one  by  which  I  was 


to  reach  my  new  estate,  and  drew  ttom. 
that  the  conclusion  that  we  might 
hereafter  be  near  neighbours,  which 
rendered  my  position  all  the  more 
embarrassing. 

At  length  Sir  Walter,  seeing  that 
Lady  Maltravers  made  no  move,  took 
upon  himself  to  introduce  me  to  his 
relatives. 

*  Mr.  —  ah  —  Mildman,*  he  said, 
hesitatingly,  *  my  brother.  Captain 
Maltravers.  Miss  Maltravers,  Miss 
Kate  Maltravers.  Mr.  Mildman  is 
spending  a  few  days  with  us,'  he 
added,  after  a  pause ;  *  we  did  not 
expect  you  and  the  girls  so  soon, 
G^eorge.' 

*The  more  the  merrier,'  said  the 
captain,  heartily,  as  if  to  atone  for  the 
apparent  rudeness  of  his  brother's 
speech.  *  Mr.  Mildman  and  I  will  do 
all  the  more  execution  among  the 
pheasants  from  the  rivalry.' 

*  Thanks,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  did  not 
bring  my  gun.' 

*  Not  bring  your  gun  to  a  country- 
house   in   September,'  he   exclaimed, 

*  but  perhaps  you  do  not  shoot  ? ' 

*I  do,  alittla' 

*  Ah  well,  we  will  find  you  some- 
thing— that  is,'  he  added,  seeming  to 
recollect   that   he  wajs  not  the  host, 

*  we  will ' 

*  Oh  !  yes,'  said  Sir  Walter,  chiming 
in  uneasily,  *  we  will  readily  be  able  to 
arrange  it' 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  my 
son,  Mr.  Mildman,'  said  Lady  Mal- 
travers to  me,  aside. 

I  bowed  acquiescence,  and  followed 
her  ladyship  upstairs  to  a  room  fitted  up 
as  a  sort  of  half  study,  half  laboratory, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  a  tall,  thin, 
young  man,  with  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and 
fair  hair,  which  he  wore  quite  long, 
falling  in  waves  over  the  coat  collar. 
His  face  was  clean  shaved  except  the 
upper  lip,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
sUght  moustache,  and  his  appearance 
altogether  peculiar,  yet  interesting. 
Though  evidently  a  gentleman,  all  the 
little  details  of  mannerism  which  mark 
the  Englishman  in  good  society  were 
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entirely  absent,  and  yet  there  was  no- 
thing foreign  about  him,  except  the 
remarkable  purity  with  which  lie 
spoke  his  native  language.  The  utter 
absence,  1  mean,  not  merely  of  slang, 
but  even  of  ordinary  colloquial  i<lioms. 

*  Reginald,'  said  Lady  Mai tra vers, 
*  your  uncle  and  aunts  have  just  this 
moment  airived,  and  I  have  brought 
Mr.  Mildman  to  you,  to  put  him  under 
your  charge  for  a  little  while.  He 
has  this  morning  arrived  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  with  us,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  what  you  can  to  make  his 
visit  a  pleasant  one.' 

*  Assuredly  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
so,'  he  answered,  *  yet  fear  I  shall 
prove  but  an  indifferent  entertainer. 
Unfortunately  '  he  added,  turning  to 
me  *  I  neither  shoot  nor  hunt,  and  am 
even  theoretically  ignorant  of  English 
field  sports.' 

*  I  suppose  your  continental  educa- 
tion has  prevented  your  ever  becoming 
familiar  with  them,'  1  answered,  *  but 
no  doubt  you  interest  yourself  in  lit- 
erature ? ' 

*  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  especially 
the  Natural  Sciences ;  and  latterly 
Psychology. ' 

*  Indeed,'  I  said,  *  then  you  are  quite 
a  profound  student' 

*  Such  studies  interest  me  profound- 
ly,' he  answered  ;  *  but  I  have  no  other 
claim  to  the  title  "  profound."  ' 

*  The  Germans  have  devoted  them- 
selves a  great  deal  to  such  subjects, 
have  they  not  1 ' 

*  Yes,  and  for  that  reason  I  regret 
leaving  the  Continent  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  these  English  customs,  how- 
ever foolish  they  may  seem  to  me,  de- 
mand my  respect,  or  at  any  rate,  my 
compliance  with  them.  As  my  father's 
son,  I  must  be  present  on  the  estate 
at  my  coming  of  age,  and  matters  of 
business,  also,  required  me  to  return 
homa  Still,  I  have  with  me  such 
books  as  are  immediately  requisite  for 
the  purposes  I  have  in  hand,  and  for 
various  experiments  I  should  like  to 
maka' 

Expr'^-'^ing  great  interest  in  the  sub- 


ject, I  endeavoured,  during 
ing,  to  draw  him  out  as 
I>ossible,  and  ascertain  wha 
were,  which  no  doubt  he 
justly  or  otherwise,  a  susp: 
his  sanitv.  1 1  would  sct^irce 
my  reai^lers  to  hear  the  vie 
peculiar  school  of  Cxerman 
which  he  seemed  disposed 
him8(*lf,  for  his  opinions  wt 
yet  decided.  That  vital  for 
gi-eat  power  by  which  all  ii 
governed,  and  that  inagnt 
electricity  were  only  lower 
tions  of  it,  he  was  firmly  * 
He  also  believed  that  wen 
strong  enough,  we  could  up 
bv  it,  as  easilv  as  we  could 
arm  to  our  head.  What  see 
the  most  visionary  of  all  his 
the  one  most  likely  to  layh 
the  suspicion  of  insanity,  wa 
for  he  did  not  call  it  more, 
possible  to  compound  a  fluic 
it  did  not  possess  itself  the 
ties,  could  at  any  rate  call 
more  active  play  in  our  o 
All  his  experiments  at  this 
tending  in  that  direction,  ai 
told  me,  with  a  sigh,  thi 
vainly  endeavoured  to  make 
his  parents,  I  guessed  at 
their  fears  had  been  arouaec 
I  was  satisfied  that  menta 
perfectly  capable  of  managi 
affairs,  as  well  as  of  joining 
father  in  any  legal  act  thai 
necessary.  I  felt  that  ther 
no  doubt  of  this,  and  yet  he 
once  to  say  so.  When  the 
to  my  identity  at  first  arose, 
nothing  could  induce  me  to 
the  Priory  a  moment  longei 
necessary,  and  that  I  woi 
embrace  the  first  reasonable 
get  away.  But  now,  when 
so  with  a  clear  oonsdenoe 
myself  irresistibly  attracte 
thought  of  Kate  Maltraven 
sessed  of  a  longing  desire  t( 
the  same  roof  witib  her,  eri 
the  part  I  would  have  to  pL 
no  means  an  easy  or 
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t,'  I  argued  with  myself,  '  as 
deceiving  her.  I  will  pretend 
isition  h^her  than  mj  own 
nd  if  my  host  and  hostess 
am  xioing  so,  why  it  is  their 
that's  all'  And  1  could  not 
;hing  to  myself  at  the  thought 
mical  possibilities  of  the  situ* 
len  luncheon  was  announced 
escended  to  the  dining-room. 

III. 

d  myself,  when  seated  at  the 
Btween  Captain  Maltravers 
younger  sister,  while  at  the 
side  were  Reginald  and  the 
L  Family  matters  had  evi- 
cupied  them  during  the  mom- 
they  had  either  had  no  time, 
idyship  no  inclination,  to  dis- 
nimportant  an  individual  as 
At  least  I  judged  so  by  the 
oriosity,  though  perfectly  well 
I  after  all  quite  natural,  to 
who  and  what  I  was.  I  was 
blaming  them,  or  feeling  in 
degree  annoyed,  for  how  is  it 

0  converse  with  any  pleasure, 
comfort,  with  a   person   of 

tecedents  you  are  entirely  ig- 
You  may  praise  the  gaiety 
tt  season,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
la-donna,  to  a  lady  who  only 
[idon  for  the  May  meetings, 
interests  herself  chiefly  in  the 
'  flannel  waistcoats  and  novel 
indkerchiefs  for  juvenile  Hot- 
Or  you  may  endeavour  to 
>ung  gentleman  into  a  discus- 
le  prospect  of  a  good  supply 
or  the  hunting  season,  or  the 
for  the  next  Derby,  and  And 
"ested  only  in  the  Seasons  of 
ch,  and  better  able  to  discuss 
ve  merits  of  violet  and  green 
*s  for  Septuagesima,  or  the 
of  the  gospeller  during  the 

1  the  Epistle,  than  any  of  the 
1  have  started. 

only  with  some  such  motive 
am  sure,  that  Miss  Maltra- 
d  me  if  I  had  been  in  London 


that  year,  and  seen  a  very  popular 
play  which  had  just  then  completed  a 
long  run.  The  subject  came  up  quite- 
naturally,  as  they  were  speaking  of 
some  private  theatricals  that  a  certain 
Lady  Delamere  was  getting  up  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  in  which  they 
were  to  take  part 

*  No,'  I  replied,  *  I  have  been  abroad, 
for  some  years,  and  have  not  been  back 
long  enough  to  indulge  in  any  of  the 
gaieties  of  the  town  as  yet' 

Lady  Maltravers  listened  to  this> 
speech  very  earnestly,  and  a  satisfied! 
expression  came  over  her  face.  She 
evidently  thought  that  I  intended  to 
represent  myself  as  a  continental  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  plead  absence  from. 
England  as  an  excuse  for  any  mistakes  > 
or  deficienciea  And  her  brother-in-law 
seemed  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,, 
at  least  as  regards  the  first  part  of  it,, 
for  he  said : 

*  Then  you  must  be  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  continent  by  this* 
time.' 

*  No,*  I  replied ;  *  you  misunder- 
stood ma  I  have  been  in  Canada  with 
my  regiment' 

The  look  of  anguish,  astonishment, 
and  indignation  which  overspread  Lady 
Maltravers'  face,  as  I  spoke,  was  a 
study  for  a  painter.  But  she  said 
nothing. 

*  Oh  !  then  we  are  brothers  in  arms,'' 
said  the  Captain. 

*  Well,  scarcely,  I  replied,  with  a 
smile,  '  that  is,  I  doubt  whether  you 
fight  with  my  weapons.  I  am  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  the  — th  Hussars.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  he  said,  *  I  remember 
they  are  in  Canada;  stationed  at  Mon- 
treal, I  think.' 

'  No,  except  for  a  few  weeks  after 
landing.  Kingston  has  been  our  fate, 
and  rather  slow  we  found  it,  though 
there  are  a  few  nice  people  there,  as 
there  are  in  most  places,  if  you  look 
for  them.' 

^  And  are  the  Canadian  girls  so  very 
pretty,  really  V  asked  Miss  Maltravers. 

'I  cannot  see  much  difference,'  I 
said.     '  Ajb  a  rule,  they  have  not  the 
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same  fresh  colour,  and  it  is  said  do  not 
enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  England — 
fade  earlier,  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 
But  some  have  a  very  delicate  stylo  of 
V^eauty.  They  do  not  walk  as  inucrli 
AS  English  lailies,  and,  perhaps,  the 
climate  makes  some  difference,  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  much 
gi*eater  than  at  home.' 

The  convei-sation  having  once  taken 
this  turn,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing it  up  during  the  rest  of  the  meal. 
I  described  the  Canadian  winter  amust^- 
ments,  such  as  snow-shoeing,  tobboga- 
ning,  and  the  skating  rinks  with  their 
fancy  dress  carnivals,  which  latter  1 
had  found,  were  ntther  [wpular  than 
fashionable.  The. visitors,  1  could  not 
but  feel,  were  interested  ;  and  my 
host  and  hostess,  if  1  may  call  tliem 
so,  at  any  rate  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
my  powera  of  invention,  and  evident- 
ly regarde<l  me  as  a  second  Baron 
Munchausen. 

In  the  afternoon  a  walk  was  sug- 
gested, and  I  was  asked  by  Lady  Mal- 
travers  to  join  it,  if,  she  rather  signi- 
ficantly added,  I  had  no  letters  to 
write.  I  am  always  a  poor  hand  at 
taking  a  hint,  especially  when  I  don't 
want  to,  so  I  assured  ber  ladyship 
that  I  had  no  pressing  correspouilence 
which  required  my  attention,  and 
joined  the  walking  party.  Whether 
she  did  not  care  for  my  associating 
with  her  relations,  or  whether  slie 
merely  wished  to  talk  to  me  at  home 
that  afternoon  about  her  son,  I  do  not 
know,  but  she  accompanied  us  on  our 
walk,  which  she  had  not  at  first  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  doing,  and  con- 
trived to  engage  my  attention  apart 
for  a  short  time  while  the  others  were 
occupied  in  admiring  a  view  from  the 
top  of  a  hilL 

*  You  had  plenty  of  conversation 
with  my  son  this  morning,'  said  she, 
rather  anxiously.  *  I  hope  you  were 
able  to  come  to  some  conclusion.' 

*Yes,  and  it  interested  me  very 
much,'  I  answered;  'if  his  views  are 
a  little  unusual,  they  are  held  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  what  are  termed  the 


gi*eat  thinkers  of  Germany.  'S 
if  th(>  susjMi'ions  as  to  his  san 
(iiitii-ely  from  liis  expressin 
opinions  / ' 

*  Well,  yes ;  and  his  seemii 
little  for  his  position  and  dut 
English  country  gentleman.  1 
entirely  wi*apj>ed  up  in  these 

*  Rut  he  has  willingly  cc 
here,  t^)  l>e  pn^sent  at  liLs  © 
age,  and  has  exj)resse<l  hims< 
as  t|uite  ready,  and  even  anxic 
whatever  is  his  duty  in  that 
Has  his  health  suffered  in  a 
Does  he  eat  and  sleep  as 
later 

*  Oh,  ves,  and  he  is  in  evei 
kind  and  affectionate  soil  "^ 
not  think,  Mr.  Mildman,  tha 
we  are  t-iiking  these  measures 
anxious  to  prove  him  of 
mind,'  said  Lady  Maltravers, 
coming  into  her  eyes.  Bu 
stantly  controlled  any  appet 
emotion,  and  added, 

*  There   are  questions  of 
coming  up  which  render  it 
portant  that  there  should  nc 
slightest  doubt  alx)ut   his  i 
ing ' 

*  Yes,  Madam,'  I  replied, 
been  informed  of  the  necessii 

I  said  this  on  the  spur  oi 
ment,  merely  wishing  to  sav 
unpleasant  explanations,  bul 
as  the  words  were  out  of  my 
saw  that  they  did  not  sound 
intended  them  ta 

Lady  Maltravers  seemed 
stung,  for  she  said,  with  hali 

^  I  see  that  you  are  com] 
Dr.  Thornton's  confidence, 
is  not  misplaced,  and  that  h( 
able  to  form  a  correct  opini* 
reliability  of  his  assistant  in 
time  that  he  has  had  since  yc 
from  your  regiment 

This  naturally  irritated  mi 
but  I  reflected  that  she  was 
quite  justly,  according  to  h 
ledge,  so  I  replied  in  as  defc 
tone  as  I  could  muster  : 

'  Dr.  Thornton  has  know: 
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tars,  and  I  trust  I  can  do  ray 
that  station  of  life  to  which  I 
i,  whether  it  be  as  a  surgeon  in 
r,  or  a  bookseller's  assistant' 

Maltravers  coloured  at  the 
rebuke,  but  said  earnestly  : 

you  are  quite  right,  and  I 
'  grateful  for  your  help  in  this 

Blked  on  silently  to  meet  the 
the  party.  When  we  were 
roaching  them.  Lady  Maltm- 
l,  with  some  little  hesitation  : 
do  as  you  like  about  dinner 
Mr.  Mildman  ;  if  you  prefer 
ir  room,  you  can  plead  a  head- 
\XL  excuse.' 
linly,'  I  replied,  *  if  you  think 

as  merely  because  I  thought — 
Latter  of  dress,  you  know ' 

I  provided  for  all  contingen- 
nswered. 

I  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
/  she  said,  as  we  joined  the 
knd  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
le  companion  I  most  coveted 
ray  homa 

)r  passed  without  anything 
of  note  transpiring,  and  we 
very  pleasant  evening  over  the 
I  could  see  that  Sir  Walter 
ladyship  were  rather  at  a  loss 
"Stand  my  self-possession,  and 
iness  with  which  I  appeared 
b  myself  to  my  new  position  ; 
*  guests  suspected  nothing,  and 

announced  my  intention  of 
tihe  next  afternoon,  I  thought 
look  of  regret  pass  over  the 

Kate  Maltraver&     Nothing 

nothing  win,  I  thought  to 
and  resolving  to  make  hay 
e  sun  shone,  I  looked  forward 
)rrow  with  joyful  anticipation. 
>een  planned  that  the  gentle- 
"e  to  shoot  all  day,  and  the 
leet  them  at  a  certain  spot 
e  luncheon,  and  I  then  ex- 
ny  intention  of  returning  with 
M,  and  taking  my  departure 
re  o'clock  if  Sir  Walter  could 
9  driven  into  town,  which  he 
4 


readily  agreed  to  do,  after  apologizing, 
with  evident  reference  to  the  presence 
of  the  guests,  for  not  breaking  into  his 
day's  shooting  in  order  to  see  me  off. 
An  apology  I  accepted  with  all  the 
greater  readiness,  as  it  was  exactly 
what  I  wanted  him  to  do. 

IV. 

We  wei*e  a  very  jolly  party  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning.  Everyone 
seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  satisfied 
with  themselves,  and  their  surround- 
ings. Young  Maltravers  seemed  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  party,  and  was 
more  hearty  and  genial  than  I  had 
seen  him  before,  though  he  was  natu-* 
rally  kind  and  polite.  It  required 
very  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
come  out  with  us,  although  he  had  no 
taste  for  the  sport  Indeed  the  mo- 
ment his  father  said,  *  You  had  better 
come,  Reginald,'  he  acquiesced  cheer- 
fully, and  an  immediate  muster  was 
made  of  all  the  guns  in  th^  house,  to 
supply  myself  and  him. 

We  had  an  excellent  morning's 
sport  I  laboured  under  some  disad- 
vantage, as  I  had  only  a  muzzle-loader; 
but  still  I  contrived  to  make  a  very 
fair  bag,  and  was  little,  if  anything, 
behind  the  others,  that  is,  not  count- 
ing Reginald,  who,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  bagged  a  brace  and  a  half  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon.  About 
two  o'clock  we  reached  the  little  knoll 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  rendez- 
Vifus,  and  there  we  found  the  ladies 
and  provisions,  the  latter  in  charge  of 
a  footman.  Very  quickly  was  the  re- 
past spread  out  on  the  grass,  and  with 
appetites  sharpened  by  our  morning's 
work,  we  did  ample  justice  to  what 
was  provided,  while  the  keeper  and 
boy  accompanying  us,  received  every 
attention  from  the  footman  (without 
prejudice  to  his  own  interests)  just 
out  of  earshot — as  the  repast  being 
once  laid,  we  preferred  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  servant,  and  indulge  in 
conversation  unrestricted  by  the  pre- 
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sence  of  our  inferiors.  Thei*e  was 
some  delicious  coM  iiulk-|mnoh,  luul 
we  drank  to  Mr.  Pickwirk  of  immor- 
tal meraorv,  and  lamenU'd  the  absence 
of  a  wheelbarrow. 

*  I  wonder  voii  do  not  dt^vute  all 
your  leave  to  shooting,  Mr.  Mildman,' 
said  CapUiin  Mjiltravers.  '  Vou  seem 
to  enjoy  the  sport  thoioughly,  and  are 
such  a  capital  shot.' 

*  So  I  shall,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  "  urgent privateaflfair.i  "  will  allow,' 
I  answered.  *  The  next  few  days  I 
shoot  over  the  Duke  of  Tipton's  pre- 
serves, from  Dr.  Thornton's,  where  I 
shall  be  staying.  Then,  after  a  day 
or  two  in  London  with  my  solicitor,  1 
am  going  down  to  Merton  t'oombs, 
and  shall  have  plenty  of  use  for  my 
gun  there,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

*  Merton  Coombs  ! '  exclaimed  the 
whole  party,  almost  simultaneously. 

*  Why  you  will  be  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  our  home,'  said  Kate  Mal- 
travers,  looking  at  me,  earnestly,  and 
blushing  as  she  felt  me  returning  her 
gaze.  *  Perhaps  you  know  Woodbine 
Cottage  1 ' 

*  No,'  said  I,  *  it  is  my  fii-st  visit  to 
the  place.' 

*  But  you  must  find  it  out  before 
you  leave,'  said  the  Captain. 

*  Thank  you,'  I  replied.  *  In  the 
meantime,  Miss  Kate,  you  must  pro- 
mise me  the  first  valse  at  Lady  Dela- 
mere'a  Of  course  there  will  be  danc- 
ing after  the  theatricals  ] ' 

*  Certainly,'  she  answered,  *  but  you 
must  not  fail  me.' 

*  Gentlemen's  promises,  you  know, 
like  pie  crusts,  are  sometimes  made  to 
be  broken ;  so  beware,'  said  Lady 
Maltravers,  in  a  half  jocular,  half 
moaning  tone. 

Kate  turned  l.cr  dark  eyes  upon 
her  in  a  questioning  manner,  which 
somewhat  confused  her  ladyship,  and 
then  looked  enquiringly  at  me 

*  You  may  depend  upon  mc,'  I  said, 
in  a  tone  inaudible  to  the  others  ;  and 
then  added  in  a  louder  key,  '  If  I  ask 
Mi88  Maltravers  to  give  me  the  plea- 
sure of  the  first  galop,  I  shall  be  giving 


an  ad<liti(mal  pledge  of  the  iiprigl 
I    ness  of  my  int^L^ntions,  shail  I  in  it  P 

'  And  Miss  Maltravers  will  t«i 
you  at  your  wonl  I  '  answered  tha 
sprightly  yuuni;  lady,  with  a  laugf 
*  So  re  mom  her  I  ' 

'  Are  you   going  to   stay  at  Lad; 
Delamore's,     Mr.    Mildman  1  *    HuVe*. 
Ladv  Maltravers,  drily. 
I        '  No,  nor  have  I  the  pleasure  of  hej 
acqaintance,  as  yet,'  I  answered. 

'  Then,  girls,  do  not  ha  ux>  sure  oi 
your  dances,"  said  Lady  Maltravers, 
turning  to  her  sistei-s-in-law  with  an 
affectation  of  playfulness. 

'  Oh  !  1  shall  trust  to  the  chapter 
of  ac<;idents  which  always  Ix^friends 
me,'  I  said.  *  I  did  not  imagine,  three 
days  ago,  that  I  should  have  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Captain  and  the  Misses  Maltravers.' 

*  Lady  Delamere  is  very  exclusive, 
so  beware  ! '  siiid  Miss  MaltraverB 
with  a  laugh. 

*  Aw — so  am  I — w^ho  is  she  ?'  1  re- 
plied, in  Lord  Dundreary  tonea 

*  Is  she  really  so  1 '  asked  Lady  Mal- 
travera 

*  No  !  only  Bella's  nonsense ! '  put 
in  the  Captain.  *  She  was  a  fair  adven- 
turess, daughter  of  a  curate,  or  butler, 
or  something.  Her  pretty  face  capti- 
vateti  old  Lord  Delamere,  who  maiw 
her,  and  was  obliging  enough  todi^ 
about  a  year  afterwai^iis.  She  is  now 
a  dashing  young  widow  of  about  thre« 
or  four  and  twenty,  quite  open  iot 
consolation,  if  report  speaks  truly.' 

*  They  say  she  is  going  to  set  h«f 
cap  at  the  young  fellow  who  hasjo^^ 
come  in  for  old  Miss  Tempest's  estate, 
said  Miss  MaltraversL 

'  Oh  !  Bella,  for  shame,'  said  Km^ 
*  you  should  not  repeat  such  goeail^ 
It  was  that  miserable  old  woman  «t 
the  Lodge  gate,  I  am  sure,  who  aaid 
that     It  is  just  like  her,' 

*No  indeed!  it  was  the  Kector'« 
wif&  But  she  only  told  me  she  bad 
heard  ill-natured  people  say  sa' 

*  Weiy  aaid  I,  *  let  me  oongi*tol«t« 
the  Pariah  upon  its  BectoivM  S^ 
must  be  very  fond  of  Lady  DebuDti^ 
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71  th  is,  Mr.  Mildman/  said 
le  hates  her.  They  never 
>m  the  first,  and  latterly,  ex- 
mal  call  about  twice  a  year, 
Lothing  of  each  other.' 
LOW,  suppose  we  drop  Mer- 
bs'  scandal,  and  prepare  for 
borne,'  said  Lady  Maltravers, 
Lot  seem  to  relish  the  turn 
rsation  had  taken ;  *  the  gen- 
ii be  anxious  to  resume  their 

I  it  must  be  past  two  o'clock.' 
walk  a  short  distance  back 

'  said  Reginald,  as  we  rose 
grasa  And  he  offered  his 
3  mother,  and  led  the  way. 
(d-bye  to  Sir  Walter  and  the 
rhom  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
'ore  leaving,  not  without  a 
ivitation  from  the  latter  to 
mow  when  I  reached  Merton 
that  he  might  call  upon  me. 
Qoved  off  Miss  MaJtravers 
p  quickly  and  joined  Regin- 
iB  mother,  leaving  me  behind 

ralking  in  silence  for  a  short 
Kate  asked,  *  Do  you  really 
be  at  Lady  Delamere's  ball, 
[man  1  1  could  not  under- 
ctly  what  Lady  Maltravers 
[t  was  not  what  she  said,  but 
QT  seemed  so  peculiar.' 

II  certainly  be  there,'  I  re- 
As  for  Lady  Maltravers' 
it  was  somewhat  peculiar, 
is  labouring  under  a  very 
{apprehension  in  regard  to 
id  though  it  may  seem  like 
n  my  speaking  to  you  about 
lort  an  acquaintance,  still  as 
noticed  it  I  must  in  justice 
isk  you  to  suspend  judgment, 
be,  till  we  meet  at  Merton 

Will  you  do  this  much  for 
iked,  looking  at  her  earnest- 
terhaps  a  little  lovingly,  as 

jahed,  but  said  quietly,  *  yes, 

me,'  I  continued,  *that  Lady 
<8  is  very  much  prejudiced 
e — and  justly,  as  far  as  she 


knows,  but  her  information  is  not  cor- 
rect I  cannot  say  more  at  present, 
because  the  secrets  of  others  are  in- 
volved, but  I  may  tell  you  that  both 
Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Maltravers  think 
me  an  impostor.  But  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation  is  that  all  that  is  real 
about  me  they  believe  to  be  assumed, 
and  all  that  is  assumed,  and  that  is 
only  my  name,  they  believe  to  be 
true.' 

'  Then  your  name  is  not  Mildman  1 ' 

*  No,  thank  heaven  !  It  is  a  less 
peaceful  one  than  that  Do  you  ever 
see  an  Army  List  1 

*  We  have  one  at  homa' 

Then  when  you  get  there  look  for 
the  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  — th 
Hussars,  and  yoti  will  see  what  it  is, 
and  know  at  once  who  I  am.  But 
till  then  you  must  trust  me  and  be 
silent  as  the  secret  is  not  my  own.' 

*  Very  well,'  she  answered,  *  you 
have  excited  my  curiosity,  I  admit, 
but  I  will  show  you  that  a  woman 
can  keep  a  secret' 

*  And  is  that  the  only  reason  ? '  I 
asked,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

*  No,  no,'  she  answered  hurriedly, 
as  she  saw  the  others  stop,  and  wait 
for  u&  *  I  talk  nonsense  sometimes, 
when  I  ought  to  be  talking  seriously.' 

At  this  point  Reginald  left  us 
to  rejoin  the  sportsmen,  and  Lady 
Maltravers  asked  me  for  my  arm,  as 
the  walking  was  a  little  rough.  Then, 
allowing  the  young  ladies  to  walk  on 
in  front,  she  followed,  more  slowly 
with  me,  just  out  of  earshot 

*  Now,  Mr.  Mildman,'  said  her  lady 
ship,  '  I  should  like  to  have  an  undeiv 
standing  with  you  about  this  matter. 
Perhaps  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  have 
had  you  in  the  house  under  an  as- 
sumed character,  but  it  was  done  really 
with  the  best  intentions.  Nor  am  I 
finding  fault  with  you  for  taking  any 
character  that  suited  you  best  But 
if  you  are  gentleman  enough  to  really 
feel  the  character  you  have  been  act- 
ing, you  will  not  take  advantage  of 
our  position  to  try  and  enforce  silence 
on  my  part     And  you  will  not  be  sac- 
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cessful  in  that  even,  for  rather  tlian 
that  my  relatives  should  be  the  vic- 
tims of  such  a  plot,  I  will  reveal  the 
whole  story  to  them.  Of  the  two  evils 
it  would  be  the  least. ' 

*  Well,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a 
great  evil,  in  your  Ladyship's  eyes,  at 
any  rate,^  I  answered,  *  though  hardly 
80  black  as  I'm  painted.  What  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  1 ' 

*  You  ought  not  to  follow  up  an  ac- 
quaintance made  under  false  preten- 
ces.' 

*  Oh !  that  I  will  readily  promise. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  going 
to  Merton  Coombs,  but  I  will  pledge 
my  word  to  be  reintroduced  in  my 
true  character,  and  to  take  upon  my- 
self the  whole  blanfe  of  having  im- 
posed upon  you.' 

*  You  certainly  speak  very  fairly, 
Mr.  Mildman,  but  there  is  something 
utterly  inexplicable  in  the  whole  af- 
fair, I  really but  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?' 

This  latter  exclamation  was  caused 
by  some  shouts,  and  the  sound  of  hur 
ried   footsteps  which  were  heard  be- 
hind us,  and  a  moment  afterwards  the 
game-keeper  hurried  up,  exclaiming, 

*  If  you  please,  my  Lady,  Mr.  Regi- 
nald has  got  hisself  hurt  Not  much, 
my  Lady,'  he  added,  as  Lady  Maltra- 
vers  turned  deadly  pale,'  but  Sir  Wal- 
ter says  he  would  be  obliged  if  Mr. 
Mildman  would  step  back  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  boy,  he  be  gone  across 
the  fields  for  Dr.  Thornton  ! ' 

I  instantly  hurried  back,  but  before 
I  had  gone  very  far,  I  met  the  whole 
party  returning.  Ileginald  was  lean- 
ing on  his  father's  arm,  and  his  shirt 
sleeve  was  somewhat  bloodstained. 
The  captain  followed,  carrying  his 
coat  and  gun,  but  I  could  see  in  a  mo- 
ment from  their  looks  that  the  injury 
had  not  been  a  serious  on& 

*  It  is  not  of  much  consequence,' 
said  Reginald  to  me  as  I  came  up. 

'  There  is  no  bleeding  worth  speak- 
ing  of/ said  the  Captain,  'and  it  is 
merely  a  flesh  wound.' 

*  Do  you  reaUy  think  so  9'  asked  Sir 


Walter    anxiouslv.      *  Had 
better  examine  it,  Mildman 

*  I  should  certainly  advise 
on  to  the  liouse,'  I  said.      *  1 
liemorrhage,  and    he    does 
very  weak.     Once  at  home,  f 
examination  can  be  made. ' 

So  we  continued  our  joun 
ward,  where  we  anived  af 
an  hour's  tramp,  as  we  did 
faat,  and  once  or  twice  rei 
few  moments.  They  explai 
how  the  accident  had  hapj 
ap]>ears  Reginald  had  not 
when  the  others  were  read 
Not  caring  to  wait,  they  ha* 
without  him,  and  only  disco 
as  he  popped  out  from  he\ 
bushes,  just  as  a  lot  of  birds 
five  yards  off.  Before  he  wj 
four  barrels  had  been  disc 
the  birds,  of  which  a  few  si 
reached  him,  wounding  vei 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm. 

I  thought  it  better  to  p 
bed,  if  only  to  satisfy  hif 
anxiety.  His  bed-room  wi 
sitting-room  allotted  to  him, 
had  had  our  conversation  oi 
vious  morning,  and  there  i 
established  their  head-quart4 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  vieing 
other  in  zeal  for  the  welfo 
patient,  whose  greatest  troul 
to  be  the  fear  that  his  fathe 
ther  would  be  unduly  distre 
bore  the  pain  with  the  great 
never  uttering  a  word  of  c 
and  thereby  greatly  raised  1 
my  estimation,  and  I  could  f 
that  of  the  Captain. 

I  was  just  putting  the 
touches  to  the  dressings,  i 
door  of  the  sitting-room  op 
a  servant  announced  — 

*  Mr.  Mildmay,  my  Lady. 
I  could  hear  his  shufOing  1 

as  he  advanced  into  the  rooi 
did  not  get  to  that  part  of  i1 
could  command  from  whei 
standing  in  the  bed-room, 
the  door  between  the  two  ap 
was  wide  open.    I  could,  hoi 
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dtraTera;    and  the  look  of 

lent,  and  *  Well,  what  next  V 

9  wore. 

homton  was  not  in,  Sir  Wal- 

dd  ;  '  and  I  thought  it  better 

myself,  though  I  left  a  mes- 

lim  to  follow.' 

B^ho  the— ^  !     That  is,  may 

3  you  are,  sir  1 ' 

ame  is  Mildmay,  Sir  Walter; 

Thornton's  assistant     I  did 

— that  is  I  was  not  sure — I 

if  the   accident  was  serious 

>e  of  some  use ;  though    of 

th  a  military  surgeon  it ' 

B^ht,  Mildmay,'  I  said  coming 
)r,  so  as  to  avoid  further  dis- 
'  come  in,  will  you  ?  The  in- 
very  slight  one,  but  as  I  have 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  you 
ibly  follow  up  the  case,  I  will 
you  what  I  have  done.' 
eckoning  him  into  the  bed- 
lowed  him  the  wound,  and 
bo  get  a  full  account  from  the 
'  how  the  accident  occurred, 
urried  back  in  order  to  pre- 
mcle  coming  over, 
bidding  them  all  good-bye, 
iding  the  young  ladies  once 
le  dances  at  Lady  Delamere's, 
room,  but  was  followed  to 
>y  both  Sir  Walter  and  Lady 
•s. 

1  as  we  were  fairly  outside, 
lip  said,  *  I  suppose  you  ease 
cience  with  the  difference  of 

tter,  Mr.  Mildman,  but ' 

Maltravers,'  I  interrupted, 
latience  began  to  give  out, 
le  if  I  speak  plainly  to  you 
Salter  for  a  moment  When 
here  yesterday  morning,  you 
me,  without  any  question  as 
iras,  by  the  name  of  Mildman, 
8  assistant  has  no  right  to 
very  great  familiarity  from 
8  lady,  and  therefore  I  have 
bo  find  with  my  reception ; 
lust  admit  that  you  gave  me 
unity  before  the  arrival  of 
iors  to  set  you  right  upon 
hich  were,  after  all,  merely 


personal,  and  which  did  not  affect 
my  professional  duties  in  your  houaei 
When  I  had  to  assume  a  character,  I 
naturally  chose  my  own,  and  have 
assumed  to  be  nothing  that  1  am  not 
— indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  casa  I 
have  only  to  add  that  I  am  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton's nephew,  and  that  as  I  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  him,  he  asked  me 
to  come  here  in  Mildmay's  place  as  the 
poor  little  man  was  called  away  to  the 
bedside  of  his  sick  mother — I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good  morning.' 
So  saying,  and  without  waiting  for 
any  reply  I  bowed  profoundly,  and 
departed. 

V. 

Fortunately  I  got  back  just  as  my 
uncle  was  preparing,  with  an  array  of 
instruments  and  dressings  for  eveiy 
possible  contingency,  to  start  for  the 
Priory,  and  I  was  able  to  convince  him 
in  a  very  few  words  that  his  presence 
was  not  necessary  at  that  time,  reserv- 
ing a  full  account  of  my  adventures 
for  a  cosy  chat  after  dinner  over  a 
bottle  of  very  particular  port 

That  evening  1  told  him  the  whole 
story,  just  as  I  have  narrated  it  here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prominence 
accorded  to  the  young  ladies.  Per- 
haps I  betrayed  myself  by  my  extreme 
caution  and  reticence,  for  my  uncle 
smiled,  when  he  said, 

*  Well,  you  seem  to  have  developed 
a  special  genius  both  for  getting  into, 
and  out  of  scrapes,  my  dear  boy,  since 
your  return  home.  How  do  you  pro- 
pose to  explain  to  the  Merton  Coombs 
Maltravers  your  assumed  name  f ' 

*  Ah  !  there  1  want  the  benefit  of 
your  advice.  Uncle.' 

*  You  ought  to  take  the  blame  your- 
self, I  think.  Say  it  was  a  mistake 
the  Maltravers  fell  into,  which  you 
had  your  own  reasons  for  continuing.' 

I  had  not  told  him  of  my  conversa^ 
tion  with  Kate  on  the  way  home  from 
luncheon,  but  as  I  hoped  before  long 
to  make  a  separate  treaty  with  her,  I 
let  it  pass,  only  stipulating  that  he 
was  to  say  nothing  at  the  Priory  of 
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mj  estate  at  Merton  Coombs  or  dis- 
close my  real  name,  to  which  he  agreed 
readily  enough. 

Captain  Maltravers  quite  unwil- 
lingly fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  call, 
the  day  after  his  return  to  Woodbine 
Cottage.  Hearing  that  the  heii-  of 
Miss  Tempest's  estate  had  arrive<l,  he 
was  among  the  first  to  jmy  his  respwts. 
His  astonishment  may  well  he  ima- 
gined on  meeting  his  old  acquaintance 
Mildman,  but  having  since  heard  that 
the  Mr.  Tempest  he  was  to  call  upon 
was  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Army, 
and  seeing  in  the  army  list  that  the 
number  of  the  regiment  was  the  same 
as  I  had  mentioned  at  the  Priorv,  he 
was  easily  satisfied,  and  consented  to 
wait  for  further  explanations  in  the 
future.  1  returned  his  visit  the  next 
day,  and  made  such  progress  in  my 
wooing  that  before  Lady  Delamere's 
ball  Miss  Kate  Maltravers  had  agreed 
to  become  Mrs.  Tempest  I  am  satis 
fied  that  the  Captain  thought  my  as- 
sumed name  was  a  rti8e  to  see  his  sis- 
ter without  being  known,  and  under 
that  impression  I  let  him  rest.  Kate 
was  the  only  one  I  took  partly  into 
my  confidence,  and  she  managed  that 
when  the  engagement  was  disclosed  to 
Lady  Maltravers,  my  identity  with 
Mr.  Mildman  should  not  be  mentioned, 
but  invited  her  sister-in-law  down  to 
make  my  acquaintance  at  Lady  Dela- 
mere's theatricals  and  ball  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  she  had  ever 
met  me  before. 

There  was  a  very  brilliant  gather- 
ing on  that  eventful  evening;  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  whole  coun- 
ty seemed  to  hare  assembled  for  the 
occasion.  1  met  the  Maltravers  party 
as  they  left  the  dressing  room,  and 
after  the  ordinary  greetings  I  said  to 
her  Ladyship,  *  You  see  Lady  Maltra- 
vers, I  am  a  faithful  knight,  and  have 
kept  my  engagement' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  but  take  care 
that  you  are  not  unhorsed  in  the  tour- 
nament' Then  turning  to  Kate,  she 
asked,  *  Where  is  Mr.  Tempest  ?  Will 
you  go  in  now,  or  wait  for  him  here  ? ' 
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*  Oh,  we  must  postpone 
duction  to  Mr.    Tempest 
later  in  the  evening,'  sai* 
she  and  her  sister  left  us  1 
j>erf<)rmei*s. 

Tlio  thoAtricals  were  a  v 
ct*s.s,  and  at  the  eonclusioi 
crowded  round  their  hoste 
their  respects,  while  they  i 
time  congratulated  her  up 
forniance.  I  ofiered  Lady 
my  arm,  and  we  joined  th€ 
had  planned  this  as  the  din 
I  said, 

*  I  have  been  faithful  to 
with  you.  Lady  Maltraver 
been  reintrotluced  to  vour 
my  j>i-oj>er  name  and  ))08i 
was  what  vou  wished,  I  lj< 

*  That  was  all,  and  real 
think  that  I  was  to  blan 
known  who  you  were  it  ^ 
been  different.  But  Dr.  T 
more  fully  explained  how  ^ 
be  sent  in  his  assistant'^ 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  sp 
when  your  stay  with  him  w 

*  But  like  most  good 
brought  its  own  reward,'  ] 
*  And  now  nothing  remain 
tain  the  same  formal  rei 
to  you.  I  do  not  thinl 
know  my  real  nameJ 

*  Why  no,  now  T  thinl 
Thornton  never  mentionec 

'  Then  I  must  ask  Lady  ] 
present  me,'  1  said. 

Lady  Delamere  was  sur 
the  performers,  and  Lady 
was  presented  to  her  by  ]M 
vers,  after  which  1  said, 

*  1  must  ask  you.  Lady  ] 
present  me  formally  to  Li 
vers,  our  introduction  has ' 
irregular.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Laily 
quite  unsuspiciously,  *  Lei 
vers,  let  me  present  to  yoi 
pest,  who  has  lately  beco 
neighbour.  Inherited  des 
Tempest's  fine  property,'  si 
a  stage  whisper. 

*  The  name  and  the  pre 
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ftll  I  concealed  £rom  you,  Ladj  Mal- 
traTera/ 1  said,  in  a  tone  not  heard  by 
the  others,  *  but  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  for  winning  your  sister-in-law 
under  faiae  pret^ncea' 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed 
too  astonished  even  to  speak,  but 
quickly  recovering  herself  said, 

'You  were  determined  not  to  be 
unhorsed,  and  I  acknowledge  that  you 
ha?e  won  the  tournament' 

'  But  I  have  taken  no  advantage  of 
the  victory,'    I    replied.     *  None  of 


them  suspect  the  real  cause  of  my 
visit  to  the  Priory/ 

*  Thank  you,'  she  answered. 

But  I  do  not  think  she  ever  really 
forgave  me  for  the  part  I  had  played, 
and  though  I  was  her  guest  during  the 
festivities  when  Reginald  came  of  age, 
and  though  Sir  Walter  gave  Kate 
away,  and  we  were  married  from  the 
Priory  the  following  January,  yet  she 
never  quite  forgot  how  completely  she 
was  taken  in,  when  I  was  visiting  my 
last  patient 
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WHY  give  it  frowns  1     Why  give  it  blame  ? 
A  Summer's  love  that  lightly  came 
And  took  to  wing  as  lightly  ? 
The  pranks  were  harmless  that  it  played. 
And  all  its  guilt  is  that  it  made 
The  sun  to  shine  more  brightly. 

Your  heart  is  free ;  and  even  mine 
Will  not  for  aye  and  ever  pine, 
Though  I  have  vowed  so,  daily, 
(Deceiving  no  more  than  deceived. 
Believing  no  less  than  believed), — 
'T  will  loose  its  fetters  gaily  ! 

And  was  it  Love  ?     What  other  name 

Than  Love's  can  lightly  bear  the  blame 

Of  having  loved  but  lightly  1 

It  is  a  trick  it  oft  has  played 

With  laughing  lass  and  lad,  nor  made 

The  sun  to  shine  less  brightly  ! 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  problems  of  modern 
civilization  is  indicated  in  the  above 
title.  Certainly  no  subject  touches 
more  numerous  points  of  our  life  ;  or 
touches  them  more  deeply  and  tender- 
ly. It  is  a  subject  moreover,  which 
has  recently  become  quite  prominent; 
engaging  the  attention  of  able  minds 
of  both  sexes  the  world  over,  provok- 
ing the  consideration  of  grave  delibei-a- 
tive  bodies,  and  awakening  a  very  wide- 
spread and  lively  popular  interest  In 
fact,  whatever  else  it  is  doing,  it  is 
achieving  a  veiy  general  and  thorough 
discussion.  It  has  got  itself  before 
the  world ;  and  it  will  no  more  yield 
its  present  vantage-ground,  until  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  investigated  •  and 
rightly  determined,  than  the  unwel- 
come guest  at  the  banquet  would  down 
at  the  bidding  of  the  guilty  king. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the 
discussion  of  this  great  subject  is  al- 
ways conducted   in   a  judicious   and 
happy   manner.     Many    baseless   as- 
sumptions are  made,  many  sophistical 
arguments  employed,  and  much  idle 
declamation    indulged :   and    by     no 
means  all  on  one  side.   Delicate  nerves 
are  often  not  a  little  disturbed,  and 
conservative   prejudices    shocked    by 
what   seem   unwomanly    words    and 
ways  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  sense  of  justice  is  outraged 
by  the  denial  of  natural  equality,  and  a 
deep  indignation  excited  by  stinging 
sarcasm  and  pitiless  ridicula    But  the 
discussion  of  what  great  subject  since 
time  began  was  ever  carried  on  in  a  way 
to  meet  the  entire  approbation  of  sensi- 
tive or  finical  folk  ?     What  extrava-  ( 


gance  and  fanaticism  did  the  Reforma- 
tion evoke?  What  coarseness  and 
violence  of  sj>eech  and  action  did  thf 
strife  against  the  English  t'om  Iaws, 
and  the  age-long  fight  with  American 
Slaver}',  call  forth  !  When  the  waters 
are  deeply  stiri'etl  no  little  feculence 
is  likely  to  come  to  the  sui-fjice.  Is 
that  any  sign  that  there  is  no  water 
beneath?  How  unwise  to  judge  any 
principle  or  movement  by  the  follies 
of  it-s  friends,  or  the  aspersions  of  its 
foes  !  Forgetting  then,  so  far  as  we 
can,  all  the  inconsequential  arguments 
and  sentimental  appeals,  all  the  un- 
wari*anted  assumptions  and  vicious 
rhetoric  which  we  may  have  heard  or 
reAd  on  either  side  of  the  question— 
and  that  requires  no  little  talent  for 
forgetting — let  us  now  look  into  the 
subject  with  such  care  and  candour  as 
we  can,  and  as  though  for  the  first 
time  it  challenged  attention. 

Here  then,  is  woman,  a  living,  self- 
conscious,  responsible,  moral  entity, 
endowed  with  all  the  instincts  and 
faculties  of  her  bix>ther,  man.  Iter's 
a  bodily  form,  somewhat  smaller  u{K)n 
the  average,  perhaps  not  less  endur- 
ing, certainly  more  sensitive  and  more 
graceful  than  hia  Her's  every  intel- 
lectual power,  be  it  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion, memory  or  hope,  companson  or 
j  udgment  Her'stoo,  every  affectionate 
attribute,  whether  complacent  benev- 
olence or  gentle  pity,  sublime  enthua- 
iasm  or  unselfish  love.  Her*s  lik®" 
wise  every  spiritual  capacity — impr»- 
sibility  to  the  unseen  and  inviaible, 
longing  after  the  divine  and  immortal- 
No  matter,  to  the  point  1  now  mate 
whether  she  have  all  these  powers  «od 
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in  equal  degree  with  man  or 
luffices  that  she  has  them, 
fiat  is  she  to  do  with  them  1 
What  is  the  purpose  of   her 
I  it,  essentially,  any  different 

of  man's?  Why /i^ is  here, 
iK>ut  with  both  hindrances 
I,  there  seems  now  a  pretty 
i\  agreement  Though  the 
iter  Catechism  tells  us 
e  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
rod,  and  eajoy  him  for 
is  now  tolerably  well  un- 
that  this  meaTiSj  certainly 
mean,  that  man's  chief  end 
nplete  and  harmonious  de- 
t  of  his  whole  nature.  It 
ftt  his  great  object  is  the  at- 
of  the  highest  and  best  that, 
»rovidcntial  aids  and  utmost 
is  possible — the  sound  mind 
•und  body,  passion  subordi- 
ason,  interest  to  conscience, 
transfiguring  and  enthroned 

It  means,  in  fine,  the  at- 
>f  a  perfect  manhood.  This 
ify  God,  because  it  is  to  il- 
le  grandeur  and  perfectness 
'k  ;  and  it  is  to  enjoy  him 
n  entire  accordance  with  his 
writ. 

not  precisely  this  the  chief 
>man  ?  Is  she  not  included 
eric  term  *  Man  ? '     Is  she 

world  to  make  the  most  of 
it  her  faculties  will  allow  ? 
er  life  and  culture  intrinsi- 
ia  important,  and  provided 
8  amply,  in  the  nature  of 
her  counterpart's?     Is  she 

just  as  imperative  obliga- 
ive  for  the  noblest  goals  of 
^  wisdom,  goodness,  power, 
ind  does  not  her  refusal  or 

do  so  involve  just  as  great 
s?     Surely  these  questions 

own  answera 

the  attainment  of  this  end 
ihy  degree,  woman  requires 
:   self-<ietermination.     Not 

do,  or  be,  what  idle  caprice 
ssion  may  prompt  j  but,  ex- 
r  best  faculties,  and  using 


such  helps  as  she  can  oommand,  to 
shape  her  own  course  and  character, 
resi)onsible  only  to  her  own  oonscienoa 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  avery  moral  being,  requiring  only 
to  be  stated  to  be  admitted.     Of  man 
it  has  never  been  denied,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional instances,  and  then  only  on 
the  ground  that  the  exceptions,  though 
apparently,  were  not  really,  human  be- 
ings— which  was  the  stock  justification 
of  African  slavery.      Of  woman  it  has 
not  heretofore  been,  is  not  now  fully, 
admitted.     She  has  been  the  append- 
age of  man ;  in  savage  and  barbarous 
lands,  his  drudge  and  slave.    Amongst 
all  the  ancient  peoples,  with  perhaps  a 
single  exception,  the  ordinary  form  of 
marriage   was  a  simple   bargain  be- 
tween the  bridegroom  and  the  father 
of  the  bride.     Tlius  Jacob  purchased 
both  Leah  and  Bachel  by  seven  years 
service  for  each  ;  and  Shechem  offered 
the  same  patriarch  and  his  angry  sons 
*  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift '  *  if 
they  would  consent  to  his  espousal  of 
Dinah.      While   indications  are    not 
wanting  of  the  same  custom  among 
the  Greeks,  ample  evidence  appears 
of  her  still  greater  degradation  than 
is  involved  in  such  a  usage.     Accord- 
ing  to   Hellenic   law,   the   daughter 
could  not  inherit  her  father's  estate, 
nor  was  relationship  traceable  through 
feraalea      The  Roman  law,  while  in 
some  respects  more   lenient  towards 
women,  was  in  others  much  severer. 
Thus  Cato  pix)posed  and  carried  a  law 
which  forbade  making  a  woman  an 
heiress,    though    she   were   an   only 
child  and  unmarried,  and  forbade  the 
willing  to  a  woman  of  more  than  the 
foui'th   part   of  the  patrimony.      In 
Cicero's  time,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  a  father  leaving  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter, could  will  the  latter  only  a  third 
of  his  estate,  and  if  he  left  only  a 
daughter  could  bequeath  her  but  one 
half  of  his  fortuna     Still  worse,  the 
Roman  law  vested  in  the  husband  and 
father  the  power  of  repudiating  the 
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wife  at  pleasure,  and  of  con<lenininj? 
to  death  l)oth  wife  and  childi*en.  To 
the  same  effect,  are  the  laws  of  Menu, 
to  which  it  is  necnlless  to  refer  in  d<v 
tail.* 

After  a  time,  liowever,  laws  wer(? 
modiHed.  Not  only  was  the  formal 
sale  of  the  <lau<:jhter  abandoned,  but  a 
dowry  bestowed  by  the  father  for  ln^r 
sepai-ate  use,  which  imparted  to  lnfr 
somewhat  more  dignity  and  value. 
Still,  as  virtuous  wife  and  mother,  her 
condition  was  hardly  above  servitudt^ 
Amongst  the  Greeks  she  was  dispos^Kl 
of  in  early  childhood,  with  scarcely 
the  least  refei-ence  to  her  own  wish  ; 
and  was  doomed  to  complete  seclusion 
and  ignorance.  She  occupied  a  re- 
tired [)art  of  her  huslmnd's  house, 
never  went  abroad  unaccom|>anied, 
never  saw  a  male  visitor  excei)t  in  her 
husband's  presence,  never  sat  at  her 
own  table  with  a  male  guest,  blushed 
and  beat  a  quick  retreat  if  a  male 
paaser-by  saw  her  face  at  the  window. 
For  the  intelligent  and  ambitious  wo- 
man who  spumed  tlds  abject  condi- 
tion there  was  but  one  way  of  escape. 
It  was  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  every- 
where and  at  all  times  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  glory  of  womaidiood. 
How  often  this  dread  sacrifice  was 
made  need  not  be  said.  Equally 
nee<lless  to  describe  some  of  the  wo- 
men, as  Aspasia  and  Theodote,  by 
whom  it  was  made — beautiful,  bril- 
liant, accomplished,  centres  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  a3sthetic  society  of 
Athens  ;  to  whom  such  men  as  Peri- 
cles and  Socrates  confess  their  indebt- 
edness, and  who  became  no  contempt- 
ible adepts  in  all  the  scientific,  philo- 
sophic and  artistic  culture  of  their 
time  and  country. 

With  Christianity  came  a  new 
spirit  Then,  as  never  before,  was 
emphasized  the  grand  realities  of 
equality  and  brotherhood.  Then  the 
race  became  one  family,  wherein  exist 
no  primogenital,  no  superior  rights  of 


any  sort.  In  its  light,  Jew 
Ixitid  and  fn>e,  male  and 
\':inish  :  human  souls  alone 
tlie  softening  and  refining  i 
Christian  it  V  was  manifest 
cverv  other  direction  soont 
decisively  than  in  the  el 
woman.  Here  and  there, 
ere  lon^  apjH^ared  indicate 
spirit  was  bt»t]jinning  to  oj>e 
end.  Tiie  old  Jewish  no 
matle  woman  the  source  of 
ills,  and  asserted  *  the  bad] 
to  be  l>etter  than  the  goodi 
men,'  l)egan  to  fade  away, 
rible  j)ower  vested  in  the  I 
band  was  somewhat  rest: 
the  seclusion  of  the  H€ 
was  somewhat  relaxed.  < 
cial  freedom  was  acconled 
works  of  charity  and  piety 
fided  to  her  care  j  and  in 
instances  she  attested  her  < 
the  new  religion  by  an  end 
heroism  than  which  nothi 
limer  in  the  annals  of  i 
Though  she  seems  never  to 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  pj 
thodox  church,  yet  she  wa 
ally  elected  to  the  office  of 
while  the  heretical  sect  of 
ridians,  which  made  some  i 
fourth  century,  admitted 
priesthood.  The  new  a 
strengthening  tendency  i 
favour  was  also  evidenced  I 
veneration,  ere  long  deve 
idolatry,  of  the  mother  of  « 
institution  of  chivalry  lifc 
withstanding  the  unwortJ 
the  womanly  chai-acter  ^ 
cognized,  and  the  extras 
which  it  was  carried,  • 
somewhat  to  lessen  womai 
tion,  and  open  her  way  to ; 
ture. 

Still,  all  through  the  M: 
the  idea  that  a  woman  had 
to  herself,  or  to  determine 
in  life,  and  was  not  first  1 
and  then  her  husband's. 


•Vide 
et  aeq. 
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unheard  o£  Whateyer  op- 
ies  for  culture,  or  pleasure,  or 
iployment  she  enjoyed  were 
as  pritnleffei,  not  cliumed  and 
I  as  rights.  And  when  the 
btion  came,  stupendous  in 
aspects  as  were  the  changes 
>,  it  did  little  immediately  for 
ition  of  woman.  It  was  Lu- 
Katrine'*'  '  that  she  was  created 
children,  and  be  the  pleasure 
ice  of  her  husband.'  *  God 
A.dam  master  and  lord  of  liv- 
tures,'  said  he,  *but  Eve  spoilt 
a  she  persuaded  him  to  set 

above  Crod's  wilL  Tis  the 
nrith  their  tricks  and  artifices 
i  men  into  error.'  And  how 
hese  ideas  have  been  imbedded 
inds  of  ids  followers  is  evident 
>m  the  legislation,  and  the 
nd  religious  customs  of  all 
nt  peoples.     How  long  was  it 

these  before  any  real  power 
>rded  woman  of  shaping  her 
tiny,  or  of  bestowing  her  own 

How  long  and  universally 
still  supposed  to  have  but  one 
te  purpose  in  life,  towards 
1  that  related  to  her  should 
Eow  often  was  she  disposed 
b  openly  for  a  sum  of  ready 
\s  in  early  times,  yet  from  con- 
ns of  social  influence,  family 
mce,  political  interest,  and  the 
^ven  now  one  of  the  most  im- 
)uestions  in  the  marriage  ser- 
he  Anglican  Church  is,  *  Who 
lis  woman  to  be  married  to 
. ?'  As  though  her  father,  or 
male  relation  had  a  divine 
oake  a  present  of  her  to  whom- 
)  would !   Certainly  as  though 

no  voice  in  determining  a 
therein  she,  of  all  others,  had 
'oundest  interest !  In  the 
vice  also,  and  in  accordance 
)  same  idea,  is  exacted  the 
of  obedience  to  the  husband, 
T  which  natui*e  may  be  in  the 
it :   a   promise   which,   if    it 

Table  Talk,  sectioiw  7S6,  727. 


mean  anything,  means  the  total  abne- 
gation of  the  prerogatives  of  a  moral 
being,  which  no  such  being  has  any 
right,  or  should  dare  to  surrender.  It 
means  the  bestowal  of  the  sanction  of 
religion  upon  that  foimerly  every- 
where accepted  atrocity  of  law,  that 
the  wife  has  no  sepai-ate  legal  exist- 
ence; and  which,  while  making  the 
husband  and  wife  one,  is  very  careful 
that  that  one  shall  be  the  husband  ! 
It  is  a  fragment  of  that  old  barbarism 
which  in  England,  so  late  as  1863, 
permitted  a  brutal  husband  to  lead  his 
wife,  with  a  halter  round  her  neck, 
into  the  public  market-place,  and  sell 
her  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  though 
she  were  a  sheep  or  a  cow  ! 

But,  with  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  civilization  during  the  last 
few  centuries,  the  condition  of  woman 
has  steadily  and  greatly  improved. 
One  burden  after  another  has  been 
lifted  from  her  shouIdersL  New  and 
numerous  avenues  to  usefulness  and 
happiness  have  opened  to  her.  One 
right  after  another  has  been  conquered 
by,  or  for  her.  So  great  a  change  has 
been  effected  in  her  position,  and  so 
differently  is  she  now  regarded  that, 
as  Mr.  Mill  has  well  observed,  *  His- 
torians and  philosophers  have  come  to 
adopt  her  condition  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  surest  test,  and  the  most  correct 
measure  of  the  civilization  of  a  people 
or  an  aga'* 

And  now  crowd  upon  us  such  ques- 
tions as.  What  next  ?  Is  the  admit- 
tea  progress  of  woman  to  stop  at  the 
point  now  reached,  or  has  it  to  go 
on  in  similar  or  analogous  lines  ?  Is 
the  assimilation  of  her  condition  to 
her  brother's  to  continue,  or  has  it 
found,  or  is  it  soon  likely  to  find,  an 
impassable  barrier)  Is  she,  in  fine, 
to  become  under  Providential  guidance 
and  within  the  limits  of  her  own  na- 
ture, completely  self -determining  ;  de- 
veloping herself  from  within,  and  in 
accordance  with  her  own  sense  of  need 
and  fitness  !     How  answer  these  ques- 

'  'Subjection  of  Women.'    Am.  Ed.,  p.  244. 
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tionsl  67  mutual  congratulations 
•over  past  achievements,  and  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  disabilities  under  which 
woman  still  labour  ?  By  flatter}'  of 
female  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
denunciation  of  female  presumption  on 
the  other  ?  By  highly  wrought  pane- 
gyrics of  woman's  influence  as  wife 
and  mother,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
many  a  woman  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  that  the  influence  of  many 
a  one  holding  both  these  relations  is 
far  enough  from  what  it  should  be  ? 
All  these  answers  have  been  ren- 
<lered  many  times ;  and  with  what 
success  everybody  knows.  Contemp- 
tuous of  them  and  of  all  similar  re- 
plies, shall  we  say.  Of  course  woman's 
progress  is  not  to  be  arrested  now ; 
that  she  is  to  be  relieved  of  every 
unnatural  and  unwomanly  burden, 
and  to  become  as  8elf-<letermining 
in  her  sphere  as  man  in  his  ;  but  that 
the  moment  she  overateps  her  sphere 
she  will  not  only  cease  to  progress 
but  retrograde  and  receive  infinite 
harm  1  Shall  we  say,  Grant  her  every 
right,  opportunity,  privilege  within 
that  sphere,  beyond  which  no  true 
woman  wants  to  go,  and  no  unwomanly 
woman  should  be  permitted  to  go? 
Very  well.  But  who  shall  say,  jii^t 
what  u'oman\^  sphere  is  ?  what  it  in- 
cludes, and  what  it  excludes  ?  Judg- 
ing by  the  infinite  deal  of  nonsense 
uttered  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem 
that  every  fledgling  in  philosophy  or 
religion  felt  himself  fully  competent 
to  mark  out  with  entire  precision  both 
the  general  coui-se,  and  the  specific 
actions  appropriate  to  every  woman. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  hardly 
any  two  definitions  of  woman's  sphere 
fully  agree,  how  impertinent  in  any 
many  or  any  wen,  to  think  of  deciding 
that  sphere  for  her.  J  ust  as  impertinent 
as  for  any  woman,  or  number  of  women, 
to  determine  the  scope  of  man's  sphere. 
How  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  do 
this,  analyzing  his  nature  and  dictat- 
ing his  position  and  duty,  would  be  re- 
garded is  quite  evident.  Very  plainly, 
woman  herself  alone  can  tell  what  her 


true  sphere  i&  Nor  can  she 
what  it  is.  Once  a  thousa] 
which  it  would  now  be  a  shau 
intelligent  woman  not  to  kn 
weredeemed  wholly  outside  he 
anv  fttt-ention  to  which  it  wa 
would  destroy  all  the  deli« 
charm  of  her  character,  if  i 
wholly  unsex  her.  So,  doi 
multitude  of  things  which 
]>opularly  reckoned  altogethe 
her  sphei-e  will  hereafter  be 
just  as  appropriat-e  to  her  as 
of  household,  teaching  of  chi 
works  of  charity.  Such  has 
culture,  or  rather  her  want  oi 
and  her  lack  of  opportunity, 
more,  her  lack  of  stimulus  tc 
opportunity  ;  such  the  suppi 
her  own  will  and  judgment 
deference  to  the  will  and  judj 
others,  that  she  herself  has 
cjuate  conception  of  her  owi 
How  greatly,  therefore,  does 
tate  before  entering  upon  anj 
arena  1  What  meagre  praise 
her  for  any  success  in  genuii 
How  frequently  drops  from 
lips  the  remark  that  she  hai 
facilities  that  she  needs  oi 
when  the  whole  intellectual 
her  being  has  been  scarcely 
and  she  has  yet  to  practise 
instance  of  a  genuine  self- 
Lot  it  be  repeated  accordinj 
woman  herself  does  not  y* 
what  her  sphere  is — does  n 
what  she  is  capable  of  doing  o 
ing.  To  her  unfolding  poi» 
sphere  is  constantly  wideni 
the  apostle  exhorts  to  '  work 
salvation,'  discovering  what 
achieving  it,  so  must  she  cast 
s])here  and  find  what  it  inc 
finding  what  she  has  ability  f 
for.  Fur,  with  man  or  worn 
talent  is  the  call '  to  do  any 
take  any  position.  Whoeo  li 
whatever  the  sex,  has  the  pro' 
commission  to  assume  any  ] 
follow  any  vocation,  and  need 
scruples  about  over-steppii 
natural  sphere,  or  violating 
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or  marring  the  spiritual  linea- 

elude  then,  that  all  the  talk 
soman's  sphere,'  as  though  it 
aething  as  accurately  definable 
le,  or  a  triangle,  is  equally  ir- 
and  impertinent.  I  conclude 
fear  that  woman  would  By  off 
a^ent,  or  describe  an  orbit  as 
c  aa  a  comet's,  were  all  legal 
al  restrictions  of  her  freedom 
I,  is  equally  idle  and  childish. 
de  that,  spite  of  all  the  hin- 
she  has  encountered,  and  is 
Bring,  she  is  designed  to  be, 
he  conditions  of  her  own  na- 
slf-determining  creature,  shap- 
own  course,  and  working  out 
elf  the  problem  of  being. 
if  a  8elf-4etermining  being,  as 
[t  be  if  a  moral  being,  then  all 
nd  ayenues  of  culture  must  be 
to  her.  To  say  the  contrary 
that  her  freedom  is  only  nomi- 
that  her  nature  is  unworthy 
development.  Whether  she 
il  herself  of  all  these  means, 
9r  all  these  avenues  is  quite 
question ;  and  for  a  positive 
to  which  we  have  not  yet  per- 
ffioient  data.  It  is  urged  by 
lat  she  will  not ;  that  there  are 
1  and  uneffiu^eable  mental  and 
1  differences  between  her  and 
id  that  these  differences,  if  they 
actually  disqualify  her  for  the 
ol  pursuit  of  certain  kinds  of 
do  cause  her  to  turn  away  from 
It  is  said  that  she  stands  for 
md  grace,  and  man  for  strength 
dom ;  and  that  therefore  her 
I  frame  is  smaller,  her  brain 
her  intellectual  fibre  less  tough 
uring  than  man's;  though  it 
;ted  Uiat  her  sense  of  fitness  is 
Br  instincts  purer,  her  moral 
nobler.  It  is  concluded  ac- 
y,  that  if  any  do  choose  the 
mal  course,  and  win  distinction 
aths  generally  supposed  to  be- 
tecially  to  man,  they  are  ex- 
il  persons  from  whom  it  is  en- 
Qsafe  to  generalize  for  the  sex. 


But  upon  what  ground  is  this  notion 
of  intrinsic  and  ineradicable  differ- 
ences of  taste  and  talent  based  !  Is  it 
human  history  ?  Is  it  said  that,  sad 
truth  though  it  be,  it  is  still  true,  that 
woman  has  never  yet  manifested  the 
highest  order  of  intellect,  not  to  say 
genius,  that  she  has  never  produced  a 
twin  soul  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare, 
Plato  or  Bacon,  Newton  or  Humboldt^ 
Swedenborg  or  Channing?  Unden- 
iably. But  is  there  no  other,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  a  reason  for  her 
past  deficiency  1  Considering  her  posi- 
tion  hitherto — how  almost  universally 
she  has  been  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting aught  beyond  the  beaten, 
paths;  and  how  persistently  the  meana 
of  a  generous  culture  have  been  denied 
her — is  it  any  marvel  that  she  has 
achieved  no  worthier  goals  1  Is  it  not 
rather  the  marvel  that  she  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  and  that  there  are 
so  many  shining  female  names,  from 
Sappho  and  Hypatia  to  Browning  and 
Marian  Lewes,  from  Hebrew  Miriam 
to  American  Lucretia  Mott,  that  the 
world  will  not  willingly  forget  ?  But 
to  measure  her  capacity  by  her  past 
performances  is  like  measuring  the 
possibilities  of  the  freedman,  to  whom, 
all  doors  are  open,  by  what  he  did 
when  the  alphabet  was  to  him  forbid- 
den fruit,  and  aspiration  was  treason, 
to  both  God  and  the  State. 

The  theory  of  woman's  intellectual 
inferiority  is  often  based  on  the  alleged 
smaller  volume  and  lighter  weight  o£ 
her  brain.  But  is  it  certain  that  her 
brain  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  man's  i 
Absolutely  it  doubtless  is  :  relatively 
to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body,, 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  there  is 
a  slight  preponderance  the  other  way. 
The  average  weight  of  man,  the  sta- 
tisticians tell  us,  is  140  pounds ;  that 
of  woman  124  pounds;  making  the 
ratio  between  them  as  100  to  88.57. 
But  the  average  weight  of  a  woman's 
brain  is  said  to  be  only  ten  per  cent 
less  than  man's,  making  the  ratio  be- 
tween these  organs  as  100  to  90.  Thus, 
proportionally  to   the  weight  of  the 
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body,  there  appeare  to  be  nearly  1  i 
per  cent  of  brain-weight  on  the  aver- 
age in  her  favour.  The  antliority  for 
these  statements  also  declares  that, 
*  If  we  take  the  average  minimimi 
bodily  weights  of  the  sexes,  the  rela- 
tive brain- weight  preponderance  of  the 
female  is  still  greater,  being  nearly  4 
per  cent,  over  man's  brain.' 

Yet  waiving  this  point,  and  conced- 
ing that  possibly  it  may  be  demon- 
strable by  existing,  or  yet  to  be  col- 
lected statistics,  that  woman's  brain  is 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  smaller 
and  lighter  than  man's,  does  that  set- 
tle the  question  of  his  intellectual  su- 
periority? On  the  contrary  how  patent 
that  some  very  large  brains — that  is, 
if  they  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they 
are  placed — are  very  dull  and  stupid 
brains  ;  and  that  some,  quite  below  the 
medium  size  are  exceedingly  active 
and  vigorous  ones !  Is  it  not  true  here 
as  elsewhere,  that  bulk  and  weight  are 
no  sure  criterions  of  efficiency  and 
value  1  *  It  is  curious  to  note,'  says 
an  author,*  Hhe  delight  which  Nature 
seems  to  take  in  iterating  and  reitera- 
ting the  fact  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  great  intellects  of  the  age 
just  passed,  was  lodged  principally 
with  men  who  fell  short  of  the  medium 
stature.  Napoleon  was  so  very  short 
and  slim  in  early  life  as  to  be  nick- 
named *'  Puss  in  Boots. "  Byron  was  no 
taller.  Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  so  tall ; 
and  Campbell  and  Moore  were  still 
shorter  ;  while  Wilbei-force  was  a  less 
man  than  any  of  them.'  Size  and 
weight  of  brain  then,  supposing  these 
demonsti'ably  in  man's  favour  are  not 
conclusive  of  his  superiority ;  justify 
no  theory  of  natural  or  essential  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  his  sister. 
*The  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  fonnation  of  chai*acter,'  says 
Mr.  Mill,t  *  is  indispensable  to  entitle 
any  one  to  affirm  even  that  there  is 
any  difference,  much  more  what  the 
difference  is,  between  the  two  sexes, 


•  T.  W.  Higgin<ion,  if  memory  be  not  at  fault, 
t  Subjection  of  Women,  pp.  247,  248. 


considered  as  moral  and  rationa 
beings  ;  and  since  no  one,  as  yet,  ha 
that  knowledge — for  there  is  hard) 
any  subject  which,  in  proportion  t 
its  importance,  has  been  so  little  stu( 
ied — no  one  thus  far  is  entitled  t 
any  positive  opinion  on  the  stibjec 
Conjectures  are  all  that  can  at  preset 
be  made :  conjectures  more  or  1« 
probable,  according  as  more  or  lef 
authorized  by  such  knowledge  mi 
yet  have  of  the  laws  of  psychology, « 
applied  to  the  formation  of  charactei 
Admitting,  however,  all  that  i 
urged  by  the  most  strenuous  as  to  thi 
essential  difference  between  man  am 
woman,  and  as  to  the  latter's  inte) 
lectual  inferiority,  what  then  1  ;\p 
all,  or  any  of  the  means  of  improTC 
ment  and  usefulness  which  man  en 
joys,  and  to  which  she  may  feel  at 
tracted,  to  be  denied  her  ?  Is  acces 
to  the  same  schools,  pursuit  of  th( 
same  wide  and  varied  culture  to  h( 
prohibited  her,  if  she  yearn  for  it 
Because  weak  and  poorly  able  to  cop 
with  the  world,  is  she  to  be  mad< 
weaker  still  ?  or,  if  not  that,  to  b( 
hindered  from  putting  forth  to  th( 
utmost  such  powers  as  she  hasi  Be 
cause  she  cannot  rise  into  the  empy 
rean  with  equal  ease  and  speed  wit! 
man,  shall  her  wings  be  clipped,  an(i 
her  soul  so  heavily  weighted  as  t( 
hold  her,  an  unwilling  prisoner,  in  tb< 
dust  1  The  justice  of  such  a  course 
I  will  not  attempt  to  disprove.  The 
magnanimity  of  it  I  will  not  endea 
vour  to  characterize  !  If  woman  be 
so  unlike  and  so  unequal  to  man,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged,  then  all  the  more 
reason  is  there  for  removing  ereij 
hindrance,  and  providing  every  help 
to  her  development  All  the  more 
reason  for  encouraging  her  to  po* 
forth  every  energy  for  the  attainment 
of  the  worthiest  goal,  saying.  Here  u 
the  wide  world,  the  immeasurable  oni* 
verse,  this  mysterious  life,  with  t^ 
their  boundless  wealth  of  knowledgOi 
wisdom,  and  goodness  :  take  what  yofl 
can,  assimilate  what  you  may,  become 
what  your  nature  will  admit 
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woman's  right  of  self-deter- 
Q  follows  also  the  correlative 
enter  any  employment  or  pro- 
\oT  which  she  has  the  taste  and 
ition.  Within  a  half  century 
Y  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
lave  listened  to  such  a  propo- 
irith   any  other  feeling   than 

indignation   and   contempt 

10  thinks  of  questioning  it 
L  few,  boldly  entering  on  other 
IS  than  public  opinion  had  as- 
heir  sex,  and  successfully  dis- 
1^  their  functions,  have  con- 
he  right  for  all  others.  Whoso 
ihes  to  follow  any  profession 
»mparatively  little   hindrance 

hersell  Talent,  tact,  devo- 
larged  and  directed  by  sound 
are  all  that  are  needed.  With 
le  may  till  the  soil,  practise 
idicraft,  traffic  in  any  mer- 
it    With   these  she  may  set 

divine  image  slumbering  in 
ble,  thrill  all  beholders  by  the 
nations  of  genius,  lift  all  list- 
i  wings  of  song  to  the  gates 
idise.     With   these  she  may 

the  healing  art,  thread  the 
»f  legal  lore,  preach  the  un- 
>le  riches  of  the  gospel  of  lova 

11  this  is  so  generally  admitted, 
I  so  frequently  and  clearly  de- 
ted,  nothing  more  need  be  said 
ra 

further,  woman's  right  of  self- 
[lation  involves  the  right  of 
She  can  never  shape  her 
reer,  never  be  the  arbiter  of 
destiny,  so  long  as  she  has  no 
framing  the  laws  under  which 
t,  and  to  which  she  is  amena- 
\  least  so  much  is  true  of  man. 
Qot  think  of  him  as  a  selfdi- 
being  working  out  the  high 
of  his  existence,  subject  to 
tination  of  another  person  or 
But  if  this  be  true  of  man, 
.  of  woman  1  And  why  has 
the  same  natural  right,  as  a 
•al  being,  to  the  ballot,  as  has 
3o  pertinent  is  this  question 
)  Rev.   Dr.    Bushnell,  in  his 


^^  Reform  against  Nature,"  in  order  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  it  necessitates, 
denies  that  man  has  any  right  to  suf- 
frage. That  is,  he  says  in  substance,  it 
is  expedient  that  some  men — it  may  be 
expedient  that  all  men — should  vote. 
But  right  to  vote  has  no  man.  What 
then,  becomes  of  our  modem  doctrines 
of  ^  equal  rights  before  the  law  ; ' 
*  just  government  resting  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  ; '  *  the  insepa- 
rabUity  of  representation  and  taxa- 
tion,' and  the  like  1  They  are  turned 
summarily  out  of  doors,  as,  in  our 
author's  words,  *  the  cheap  impostures 
of  philosophy  ;'  while  in  their  place 
we  find  the  basis,  not  of  a  '  cheap,' 
but  of  a  very  dear  and  detestable  im- 
perialism, or  autocracy,  or  whatever 
form  of  government  the  strong  and 
cunning  may  impose.  That  there  is 
much  probability  of  the  people  of  this 
continent  adopting  this  view — aban- 
doning the  idea  of  their  naturcd  rigJU 
to  participate  in  governmental  affairs, 
and  seeking  the  right  to  do  so,  as 
Dr.  Bushnell  advises,  '  out  of  history, 
out  of  providential  preparations  and 
causes,  out  of  the  concessions  of  cus- 
tom, out  of  expediencies  concluded, 
and  debated  reasons  of  public  bene- 
fit,"*' I  think  we  need  have  little 
fear.  But  if  this  view  seem  prepos- 
terous, then  what  other  basis  for  the 
suffrage  is  there  than  the  rights  of 
human  nature  1 — a  basis  which  no 
more  excludes  one  sex  than  the  other. 
Admitting  the  abstract  right  of 
woman  to  the  ballot,  is  it  expedient 
that  she  be  actually  clothed  with  that 
right  1  Does  not  the  concession  of  it 
involve  so  many,  and  so  stupendous 
changes,  that  it  is  wiser  to  withhold  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  violating  abstract 
principle  ?  Perhaps  as  good  a  way  to 
answer  this  question  is  to  ask  some 
othera  Is  it,  then,  expedient  that  the 
true  and  right  should  everywhere  pre- 
vail, and  every  soul  be  endowed  with 


*  Dr.  Bushnell's  Utile  volume  la  not  at  tuuid  :  any 
one  having  the  book  can  readily  verify  the  refer- 
ence. 
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its  just  prerogatives?  Or  is  it  better 
that  there  should  Ik*  some  wroii*r,  some 
injustice,  some  op[>re8sion  done  to 
some  pei*8on8  or  class?  When  that 
wroiij<  touches  ourselves,  do  we  then 
gravely  ask  if  it  he  expedient  that  it 
be  removed,  or  do  we  cry,  *  Let  justice 
be  done  tiiough  the  heavens  fall'] 
And  in  the  case  under  considenition 
shall  we  hesitate  to  say,  *  Let  justice 
l>e  done  ! '  So  far,  however,  from  the 
heavens  falling  on  that  account,  it  is 
on  justice  that  their  eternal  pillai*8 
rest  Injustice  it  is  that  brings  them 
*  down  on  human  luiads  with  such  re- 
sults as  those  with  which  D;igon's 
great  temple  fell,  when  the  tortured 
giant  wrenched  away  the  columns  that 
upheld  its  mighty  doma 

The  next  answer  to  this  question  of 
expediency  is  one  which,  it  is  thought, 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  the  analogy  of  the  family,  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  church.  As  a  rule, 
children  of  both  sexes  are  bom  into 
the  same  family.  Certainly  the  fam- 
ily is  based  upon — cannot  exist  with- 
out—  both  the  masculine  and  the  f em 
inine  elements.  And  have  we  not 
here  the  primal  and  most  important  of 
all  human  organizations]  Beyond 
question  what  is  true  of  the  family  in 
this  respect  is  true  of  general  society. 
Strike  the  feminine  element  out  of 
that,  and  men  are  savages  and  bears. 
Strike  the  masculine  element  out,  and 
women  are  gossips  or  dawdlers.  There 
is  no  society  where  both  are  not  found 
reciprocally  influencing  each  other. 
Just  so  in  the  church,  the  two  ele- 
ments tind  equal  place  and  work. 
Eliminate  the  feminine  element, 
and  the  church  would  petrify.  Eli- 
minate the  masculine  elemcmt,  and 
the  church  would  collapse.  Does  not 
the  same  law  hold  in  the  state  ?  or  is 
the  analogy  good  for  nothing,  and  the 
state  a  wholly  exceptional  institution  1 
Has  the  entire  exclusion  of  feminity 
from  that  worked  so  well  that  every 
body  ia  satisfied,  and  sees  no  room  for 
improvement  1  Surely  the  person 
must  be  a  recent  arrival  from  some 


other  planet  who  can  honestlv  ask 
such  a  question.  Kor  how  patent 
that  our  political  life,  from  the  f»rimai'v 
iiK^rring  up  to  the  highost  le;:islati\> 
body,  is,  in  tht'  very  nii]de.st  phras^-. 
far  enough  from  wliat  it  shuulu  l*' 
How  patent  that  then*  is  intinite  rwin 
foi'  improvement  alike  in  the  uiettmcs 
of  politics,  in  the  tone  of  deliberAtivn 
lx)die8,  and  in  the  8[)irit  and  adminu- 
tration  of  law  !  And  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  an  infusion  of  true  fem- 
ininity into  this  sphen?  would  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  such  iniprove 
ment  ]  Can  it  be  doubted  when  w»» 
recall  the  changes  which  have  followe'i 
the  intro<luction  of  this  element  eL>e 
where  ?  Not,  of  course,  as  is  somt^ 
times  foolishly  implied,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  woman  would 
banish  all  trickery  and  corruption  from 
jK)litica  Women  are  not  yet  perfect 
any  more  than  men ;  are  subject  tn 
the  same  temptations  ;  would  unques- 
tionably, just  like  their  brothers,  oftea 
cast  their  votes  for  quite  unworthy 
purposea  Is  that  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  natu- 
ral right  ?  Do  we  reason  thus  in  re 
gard  to  men  ?  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
be  universally  admitted — is  very  often 
aflfirmed — that  woman's  moral  in- 
stincts are  purer  and  nobler  than 
man's.  If  this  bo  so,  can  the  world 
afford  to  shut  out  their  promptings 
and  suggestions  from  all  public  affiiir^^ 
Has  it  made  such  progress  that  it  can 
safely  trust  all  its  political  aud  civil 
interests,  which  are  often  intimately 
connected  with  its  moral  and  religious 
interests,  to  the  lower  and  coarser  half 
of  humanity  % 

It  is  said,  however,  and  doubtless 
honestly  thought  by  many,  that  the 
concession  of  the  ballot  to  woma&f 
instead  of  elevating  public  affairs, 
would  injure  herself.  This  has  al- 
ways been  the  argument  against  wide- 
ning the  sphere  of  her  activity.  Every 
change  in  her  condition  has  been  in^ 
with  the  objection,  "  Take  care,  take 
care  ;  you  will  harm  instead  of  help- 
ing ;"  as  though  women  were  a  deli- 
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"celain  vase  that  any  removal, 
le  slightest  touch,  would  shiver 
8.  Yet  who  thinks  her  lower 
K»le  of  existence  to-day  than 
•,000  years  ago,  she  was  man's 
ed  slave?  or  than  500  years 
n  she  was  his  toy,  or  his  idol ! 
es  not  know  that  she  is  vastly 
and  that  society  is  immeasura- 
er  for  her  having  more  largely 
ated  in  its  affairs  ?  And  why 
dot  her  assumption  of  all  the 
ler  nature  claims,  and  all  the 

0  which  her  nature  prompts 
the  same  direction  ? 

any,  What  gentleman  would 
ng  to  take  his  wife  and  daugh- 
posing  them  willing  to  go,  to 
tched  places  where  elections 
3n  held,  and  into  the  coarse, 
,  and  sometimes  indecent 
that  clusters  around?  Evi- 
aone ;  and  there  would  be  no 
it  T^e  entrance  of  woman 
jr  place,  be  it  street-car,  ferry- 
'  political  meeting,  to  which  as 
er  she  is  now  sometimes  invi- 

1  signal  for  every  man  to  put 
on  his  good  behaviour.  Few 
)  men,  on  this  continent  at 
hat  in  any  mixed  assembly 
wish  or  dare  insult,  or  show 
(t  disrespect  to,  a  woman  who 
.  in  some  way  invite  it     Give 

the  ballot,  and  the  polling- 
ill  soon  be  fit  for  her  to  en- 
ven  as  it  is,  the  man  or  the 

who  does  not  shrink  from 
I  public  conveyance,  with  its 
id  vile  air,  and  bad  manners, 
t  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  of- 
less  of   an   ordinary   election 

the  concession  of  suffrage  to 
it  is  said,  will  beget  different 
1  convictions,  and  so  endless 
ig,  in  the  family.  Do  differ- 
L  religion  beget  such  discord  ? 
n  low  and  vulgar  souls.  Yes ; 
inly  because,  amongst  such,  wo- 
not  yet  recognized  as  a  self-de- 
ng  being,  having  the  right  of 
ident  convictions.  Between 
5 


noble  and  generous  natures.  No ;  and 
still  less  would  different  political  opin- 
ions tend  to  domestic  strife  from  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  change  is  based 
on  woman's  natural  right  to  do  her 
own  thinking,  and  shape  her  own  des- 
tiny. It  is  not  found  in  business 
partnerships,  the  most  common  in- 
stance of  voluntary  association  next 
to  marriage,  that  political  differences 
occasion  serious  troubles*;  and  certain- 
ly no  man  would  think  of  entering  into 
such  relationship  where  his  freedom 
in  this  respect  would  be  in  the  least 
danger.  So,  if  there  be  any  genuine 
respect  of  husband  and  wife  for  each 
other — if  they  be  husband  and  wife — 
how  much  more  conciliatory,  and  tol- 
erant of  each  other's  idiosyncrasies, 
will  they  be  !  If  there  be  no  such 
respect — if  they  be  merely  a  couple 
of  animals  yoked  together  —  it  is 
doubtful  if  different  political  affilia- 
tions would  render  their  condition  any 
unhappier  than  it  now  is. 

It  may  be  said  again,  that  the  right 
to  vote  involves  the  right  to  hold 
office.  Not  necessarily.  Many  men 
now  vote  who  have  never  been,  who 
never  expect  to  be,  elected  to  any 
office ;  some  of  whom  do  not  want  to 
be,  and  others  of  whom  are  not  fit  to 
be  so  elected.  But  suppose  no  man 
voted,  here  for  Mayor  or  Member  of 
Parliament,  or  elsewhere  for  Governor 
or  President,  who  is  not  qualified  for, 
and  might  not  properly  aspire  to, 
either  of  those  positions,  very  few 
votes  would  be  cast  Yet  who,  on 
that  account,  prizes  any  the  less  the 
sacred  right  of  saying  whom  he  prefers 
to  have  preside  over  the  administra- 
tion of  city  or  country  ?  Suppose, 
morever,  the  right  to  vote  does  involve 
the  right  to  hold  office.  What  then  ] 
Have  not  many  women  already  held 
office,  one  sort  or  another,  and  shown 
themselves  fully  equal  to  their  duties ! 
Were  Maria  Theresa,  and  Catharine, 
and  Elizabeth,  any  the  less  rulers  be- 
cause they  were  women  1  Who  for 
more  than  forty  years  has  reigned  over 
the  vast  British  Empire,  and  reigned 
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in  the  heai*ts  of  her  suVijects  as  well, 
hut  a  woman  /  Have  the  women  of 
England  and  the  I  uited  States,  ap- 
pointed as  school  suporiiitendents, 
members  of  charitable  boards,  |M>st  mis- 
tresses, and  clerks  of  various  grades, 
proved  themselves,  as  a  class,  either 
ilishonest  or  incompetent/  They  have 
shown  themselves  just  the  opposite  — 
able,  efficient,  upright  administrators. 
Naturally  enough,  the  women  whose 
tastes  will  le^id  them  to  desire,  whose 
relations  will  justify  them  in  accept- 
ing, and  whose  qualifications  will  fit 
them  for  high  ofhce  will  be  very  few 
— certainly  for  no  inconsiderable  ])er- 
iod.  Nor  is  it  fairly  supposable,  jis 
sometimes  seems  to  be  feared,  that, 
suffi'age  once  conceded  to  women,  both 
they  and  their  brotliers  will  instantly 
turn  idiots,  or  act  in  an  altogether 
idiotic  manner  in  selecting  candidates 
for  public  places,  or  that  official  ])osi- 
tion  would  not  then,  quite  as  often  as 
now,  seek  out  those  most  ciipable  of 
discharging  its  fmictions. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  still  further. 
Is  not  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  mo- 
ther ]  Some  women,  whether  from 
choice  or  necessity,  sustain  neither  of 
these  relations.  Some  of  these — as 
Frances  Cobbe,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Clara  Barton — are  amongst  the  ablest, 
most  refined,  and  noble  women  of  the 
world,  whom  it  would  be  a  gross 
insult  to  liken  to  the  great  majority 
of  masculine  voters.  And  there  are 
few  things  that  others  of  this  class — 
numbering  in  some  populous  centres 
their  tens  of  thousands— <lo  so  much 
need  as  the  stimulus  that  this  enlarged 
sphere  of  action,  with  its  new  ideas 
and  purposes,  would  give.  Besides, 
if  every  woman  were  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother — if  every  one  were  to  aspire 
to  these  relations  as  intrinsically  the 
most  desirable  for  her,  as  in  many 
respects  they  unquestionably  are — I 
know  not  that  those  would  be  any 
reasons  why  she  should  be  content 
with  being  a  mere  over-dressed  doll 
on  the  one  hand,  or  an  abject  slave, 
doing  and  thinking  only  what    her 


master  p<Tinits  on  the  other.  Tkv 
have  long  seemed  t^^  me  additional 
rejisons  whv  she  should  eniov,  and  en 
deavoiir  to  make  the  b<^t  use  otVvm 
opportunity,  developing  hei'self  into 


For  iiuinaii  iiMtim.'N  tlaily  f<"Hi  ; 
A  iKTict't  woijiaii,  n<»U|\  {•iuiiiii'd 
Til  warn,  t<»  <.-t)inf<»rt,  and  conimiiijii. 


It  is  objected,  finally,  that  women 
do  not  want  the  right  of  suffrage; 
that  they  are  entirely  content  to  i^- 
main  without  other  influence  on  pub- 
lic affairs  than  they  now  have.  Of 
many  women — }>erhaj)s  the  majority— 
this  is  unquestionably  true.  How 
gn^atly  to  theii*  j>i*aise  it  need  not  1* 
said.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  their  praise 
if  they  could,  by  their  votes,  help  thf 
industrial,  eilucAtional,  and  moral  in- 
terests of  their  country.  Many  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  wholly  satislieti  in 
\i\Yy  unnatural  and  pernicious  rela- 
tions. Most  of  the  wives  of  that  oc- 
cidental sultan,  Brigham  Young,  were 
reputed  to  be  quite  content  with  one 
undivided  twentieth  part  of  their 
lord's  time  and  affection.  Nothing 
wjis  more  common,  twenty -five  years 
ago,  than  to  hear  that  the  American 
slaves  were  perfectly  happy,  and  would 
not  be  persuaded  by  any  officious  in- 
termeddlers  to  leave  their  indulgent 
masters.  Whether  either  of  the* 
assertions  were  true  need  not  here  be 
discussed  ;  and  whether  being  true, 
either  would  reflect  credit  or  discredit 
on  the  parties  implicated,  the  reader 
shall  judge. 

But  it  is  very  far  from  true  that  w?' 
women  wish  to  vota  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  and  they  will  soon 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  wait  impA* 
tiently  to  be  invested  with  this  right. 
And  if  there  were  but  one  woman  in 
aU  the  land  who  claimed  the  rigii^* 
with  what  justice  could  it  be  withheld! 
Is  there  any  better  reason  for  wrong- 
ing one  or  a  few  than  for  wrongu>^ 
many  ?  It  seems  quite  evident  more- 
over, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  right  will  be  conceded  in  sU 
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antries ;  for  how  rapid  has  been 
igress  of  public  opinion  in  this 
)n  during  the  last  twenty-five 
That  length  of  time  ago,  how 
ind  those  counted  as  womanish 
»r  manish  women,   fanatics,  or 
s — were  willing  to  confess  any 
r   toward,  or  friendship  for,  the 
}d  *  Woman  Movement  ] '     To- 
3w  many  of  the  keenest  politi- 
|uick  to  scent  the  coming  breeze, 
jwins:  themselves  in  its  favour  ! 
hope  that  it  is  not  simply  be- 
hey  want  votes.    That  there  is  a 
and  growing  feeling  in  England, 
iry  considerable  interest  in  cer- 
rcles  in  this  Dominion,  on  the 
t,  is  familiar  to  all   intelligent 
&     In  the  United   States  one 
ry  has  already  placed  woman,  so 
the  law  is  concerned,  on  an  en- 
quality  with  man ;  while  many 
have  taken  very  decided  steps 
e  same  direction  ;  among  other 
,  endowing  her  with  the  right  of 
^  on  educational  questions,  as 
s  recognizing  her  eligibility  to 
1  officea     During  the  last  ses- 
I  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  au- 
ing  her  to  practise   in  the  Su- 
Court  on  the  same  terms  with 
while  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Senate  reported  an  amendment 
Constitution  sweeping  away  all 
stions  of  sex  in  regard  to  politi- 
ghta     It  would  seem  that  one 
little  in  predicting  that  another 
ition  will  see  woman's  claim  to 
ge  placed  on  the  same  basis  with 
throughout  the  great  Republic, 
t  let  no  confident    friend  of  the 
DQent  anticipate  too  great  results 
such  success.     That  it  will  be 
red  by  great  disappointment  to 
— happy  disappointment  to  those 
fear,  and  unhappy  to  those  who 
—there  can  be  little  doubt.      It 
ffect  far  less  change  than  is  gen- 
'  fancied  ;  at  first  scarcely  any. 
Kjial  evils  will  not  be  voted  down, 
he  offices  all  filled  with  saints  at 


the  next  election  thereafter.     It  will 
not  be  found  the  panacea  of  all  human, 
or  all  womanly,  ills.      It  will  scarcely 
be  the  cnre  of  any.     It  will  be  simply 
the  opening  of  another  door — the  pas- 
sage into  a  larger   freedom.     It  will 
be  a  means  of  education — a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  level.     But  to  work 
out  her  complete  womanhood,  vastly 
more    is   required   than  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  vastly  more  than  to  use  that 
right  ever  so  nobly  and  well.      It  is 
recjuired  that  her  whole  nature  —every 
separate  faculty  in  harmony  with  all 
— should     expand    and     strengthen, 
blooming  with  beauty,  and  fruitening 
with  goodnesa      A  s  her  opportunities 
enlarge,  the  demands  upon  her  increase. 
As  science  opens  to  her  its  divine  real- 
ities, and   philosophy  explains  to  her 
the  laws  and  forces  of  thought,  and 
affairs  offer  to  her  their  noblest  arena 
and  summon  to  higher  responsibilitien, 
the  old  ijionotony  must  become  intel- 
ligent activity  ;  the  old   weakness  be 
transmuted    into  the  glad  conscious- 
ness of  acknowledged  strength.      And 
as  she  rises  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
new  life,  equally  does  man  rise.      For 


'  The  ^voman's  cause  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  Ood-like,  bond  or  free. 
If  she  be  8mal\  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How  &hall  men  grow  ! 

Then  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down. 
And  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her ;  let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn,  and  be 
All  that  harms  not  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undevelo|>e<l  man. 
But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  deare^^t  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  indiff  /rence  : 
Yet  in  the  long  veanj,  liker  must  they  grow  ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  , 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care  : 
More  as  the  double-natured  Poet  each ; 
Till,  at  the  last,  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  : 
And  so  the^  twain,  u|>on  the  skirts  of  tinie, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dis}>ensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self -reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities  : 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Kden  back  to  man  ; 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and 

calm; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  grace  of  human  kind  : 
May  these  things  be/ 
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TUK    AKUIJMHNT    FH(  LM    srAXDAL. 


ItV    NK'I1<H.\>    M-U«)I>    l»A\IN. 


THE  battle  of  the  local  elections  in 
Ontario  is  imminent,  and  we 
shall,  doubtless,  soon  see  adiliess(\^ 
filled  with  heroic  self-laudation,  not 
one  of  which  would  b(»  written,  were 
there  any  real  criticism  amongst  us. 
The  great  want  of  our  press,  so  able 
in  many  respects,  the  great  want  of 
our  platform,  the  great  want  of 
our  social  intercourse,  is  criticism,  to 
which  two  things  are  indispensable, 
impartiality  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  next  knowledge. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  loss  to  our 
public  men  than  this  absence  of  criti- 
cism. They,  of  course,  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  is  said  by  their  opponents 
or  by  the  press  of  their  opponents. 
To  the  adulation  of  their  friends  and 
of  their  organs,  they  cannot  be  expec- 
ted to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Flattery  de- 
stroys intellectual  perspective.  The 
characteristic  faults  of  some  of  our 
leading  public  men  would,  perhaps, 
have  disappeared  like  mists  in  the 
light  and  warmth  of  a  generous  but 
candid  criticism. 

In  the  absence  of  the  just  weight 
and  balance,  the  favourite  argument 
becomes  the  argument  from  scandal ; 
and,  judging  by  some  recent  debates, 
we  seem  in  danger  of  arriving  at  the 
pass,  where  all  our  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
and  invective,  may  be  reduced  to  per- 
sonal recrimination. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  gradually  en- 
larged ;  it  is  supremely  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  that  liberty  should  not 
break  into  licence.  On  grounds  of 
public  policy  the  journalist  must 
justify    all    charges   made  against  a 


citizen,  and  if  any  ooui-so 
can  be  shown  to  be  conti*ar 
shouM  feel  alike  the  sword 
the  heel  of  popular  contei 
true  criticism  would  point  ( 
limits  of  attack,  and  save  \ 
V(»ry  serious  evils  affecting 
ency  of  government,  publ 
and  national  chai-acter,  wl 
unfairness,  reckless  abuse 
tious  accusiition.  As  I 
newspapers  on  both  sides 
with  the  Letellier  affair  ill 
fects  for  which  all  self 
Canadians  cannot  but  blusl 
Morality  and  logic  ai*e  r 
ately  related  than  is  gen 
posed,  and  intellectual  defe 
a  rule  moral  correlative*, 
of  metaphysics  which  have 
the  popular  language  and 
those  of  the  widely  st 
eagerly  accepted  so-called 
phrenology — by  which,  i 
'Eliot  says,  men  prove  them 
not  in  the  vulgar  style  of  r€ 
by  pointing  to  their  bump 
make  people  think  of  a  hi 
not  as  an  organic  whole, 
bundle  of  qualities  more  oi 
pendent  of  each  other, 
vulgar  readiness  to  divon 
fi*om  morality,  and  proch 
hallowed  and,  it  might  alm< 
an  impossible  union  betw 
and  vice.  Pulpit  denunciati 
the  pride  of  intellect  have 
tendency  ;  though  divines  1 
ally  supplied  an  antidote 
lacy  by  laying  down  the 
truth  that  the  moral  chan 
controlling  influence   on  1 
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iversiB  is  of  course  implied,  and, 
rere  not,  is  capable  of  being 
Largeness  of  nature  implies 
ipacity  in  both  directions ;  and, 
here  are  apparent  exceptions, 
-e  only  nppavent  The  moral 
of  men  of  intellectual  power 
a  rule,  be  found  trifling,  com- 
dth  their  moral  excellencies, 
lerally  explicable  by  tyrannous 
tance,  that  invisible  prison 
iarkens  over  our  cradle,  cir- 
bes  the  movements  of  our 
k1,  and  explains  our  gi*ave. 
n  correct  modes  of  thought  and 
loral  glance  there  is  an  intim- 
nection  just  as  there  is  between 
d  conduct.  It  is  not,  there- 
rprising  if  the  fli*st  test  applied 
)oor  argument  based  on  alleged 
;nts  of  a  personal  character,  is  a 
test. 

never  accusations  of  pei*sonal 
luct  raise  an  irrelevant  issue, 
Q  puts  them  out  of  court.  The 
rgument  in  favour' of  free  gov- 
t  is  not  that  it  is  free.  A 
emment,  in  the  case  of  a  people 
"tially  civilized,  would  be  no- 
it  a  chaotic  tyranny  for  which 
t  hope  one  could  have  would 
it  might  emerge  in  an  ordered 
im.  That  which  makes  free 
aent  supremely  desirable  is 
teaches  the  people  the  art  to 
lemselves,  and  so  not  only 
Against  oppression,  but  opens 
tnues  into  noble  reaches  of 
nd  intellectual  activity.  The 
which  this  priceless  education 
is  by  the  public  discussion  of 
jQfairs.  This  public  discussion 
d  on  by  public  men  in  the 
and  on  the  platform,  and  by 
sts  in  the  press,  and  its  utility 
eat  part  destroyed  if  the  real 
I  is  clouded  by  iirelevant  con- 
es. 

opens  up  a  very  large  question, 
rital  one,  having  reference  to 
ussion  of  the  deeds  of  govern- 
md  how  far  it  is  right  to  be 
with  mere  passable  adminis- 


tration, to  enter  on  which  is,  however, 
not  possible  now.     The  only  point  it 
is  necessary  or  pertinent  here  to  in- 
sist on  is  this,  that  whatever  does  not 
properly  make  part  of  a  candidate's 
qualification  for  a  public  }K)sition,   to 
that  it  is  from  every  point  of  view 
wrong  to  refer.     It  is  quite  clear,  for 
instance,  that  a  different  test  ought  to 
l>e  applied  to  a  man  aspiring  to  hold  a 
position    in  our   educational    system 
from  what  would  be  called  for  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  town  coun- 
cil, for  the  Local  Assembly,  or  for  the 
Dominion  Parliament     Some  moral 
blemish     which     would     quite     un- 
fit for  one  position,  destroy  direct  ef- 
ficiency,   and    do  great  and  abiding 
harm,  and  which  no  ability,   no  high 
idea  of  public   conduct   could    coun- 
terbalance, might  be  of   such  a  cha- 
racter  that  it   would    be   wrong   to 
mention  it  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  parliament     This  remark 
is,  however,  to  be  guarded  thus  far, 
that  no  one  living  in  open  immorality 
or  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country, 
should  be  entrusted  with  power  to  in- 
fluence its  legislation.     Again,  there 
are  positions  for  which   what  a  man 
had  done  in  the  past,  if  it  indicated 
persistent  character,  would  unfit  him. 
But  let  us  supjKDse  a  man  who  twenty 
yeai*s  ago  stole  an  umbrella  or  a  coat, 
who  had  since  retrieved  his  character, 
whose  whole  bearing  for  two  decades 
showed  that  he  was  not  a  thief,  if  he 
was  in  every  other  sense  a  good  can- 
didate— that  long  past  event  should 
not  be  brought  up  and  cast  in  his  teeth. 
This  is  putting  a  very  strong  case  and, 
in   many  instances,  charges   are    but 
crystallizations    of    vague    rumoui*s. 
Sometimes  they  are  pure  inventions — 
lies  concocted  to  answer  an  im  mediate 
purposa     But  the  point  to  keep  in 
view  is  that  any  deed  which  does  not 
give  grounds  for  believing  in  a  cha- 
racter  that   disentitles    the   man   to 
confidence  at  the  time  he  demands  it, 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  oblivion, 
and   this  on  purely  logical  grounds. 
For  by  such  reference  the  attention  is 
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directed  away  from  the  real  issue 
namely,  wiietlier  the  oan<li(lat<*  at  the 
moment  befoif  them  is  the  most  tit 
and  pro|»fr  pci-son  iivaihiblr  to  roprv- 
Bent  their  interests  and  scrvt*  tln-ni  in 
whatever  position  fie  may  happen  to 
covet.  T  repeat  that  any  d«*(Ml  which, 
in  a  fair  view,  would  niakt?  part  of  his 
(pialification  or  <lis(pialitioation  may 
rightly  be  raked  up.  l^ut  the  «*dui';i- 
tional  influence  of  ])uhlic  eontliits 
must  remain  small  .so  loii''  as  nartv  or 
pei-sonal  victories  are  won  not  l>y  rea- 
soning but  by  vituperation.  I'n for- 
tunately the  evil  from  an  e<lucational 
point  of  view  is  not  solely  negative  ;  it 
is  positive  also  ;  and  the  mind  of  the 
people  is  not  merely  left  untrained  as 
to  right  thinking  and  right  feeling, 
but  an  appetite  is  created  for  garbage, 
an  a])petite  whi(rh  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  like  the  craving  for  al- 
cohol, not  only  cries  ever  '  more,  more,' 
but  destroys  the  desire  for,  and  the 
I)Ower  of  assimilating,  wholesome  food. 
It  is  imix)8sible  to  conceive  anything 
more  degrading  to  a  people,  than  to 
be  fed  on  slander,  and  annised  by  viru- 
lent  and  defaming  contests  compared 
with  wliich  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
are  civilized  and  bull  Hghts  ennobling. 

The  lesser  evils  which  follow  the 
argumtait  from  scandal  will  appear 
more  practical.  Public  ofl'endei-s  are 
allowed  to  go  unexi)osed,  because  the 
tactical  time  has  not  come  to  strike, 
and  month  adds  itself  to  numth  and 
year  to  yeiir,  and  the  ptiblic  are  allow- 
ed to  listen  to  the  wild  and  tinscru- 
pulous  utterances  of  a  contemptible 
demagogue,  whose  game  should  have 
been  spoiled  long  before.  This  course 
is  one  that  would  Ik-*  deemed  unworthy 
by  those  who  feel  that  a  real  claim  to 
public  trust,  on  the  ground  of  ability 
and  faithfulness,  is  the  only  Uisis  on 
which  a  man  should  citre  to  stand. 

When  a  case  arises  where  it  is  a 
duty  to  exjK)se  the  conduct  of  an  as- 
pirant, then  the  force  of  the  statement 
is  impaired  by  suspicion  of  want  of 
good  faith.  So  that  the  argument  from 
scandal,  when  ix'sorted  to  as  a  matter 


of  course,  has  this  double  drawl^ck,  it 

leads  soiiiet.inies  to  the  ivjei.tiuli  if  :i 
a  t;o(Ml  man,  and  this  hapj«e;ii:i:^' .u.,v 
or  twie«'  niak».s  it  ditheult  roii^'ftHia 
I'eallv  bad  ont-,  nvIiom'  eharaeter  nIh-u.  i 
entireJN  shut  him  «iut  from  n»iitii.i»'iio. 
W'l'  want  not  merely  ;:rfMtne>.s  Im- 
goodness  in  our  publir  ummi,  not  iin-nl} 
ai»ilit\  but  Uioralitv,  and  if  tlie  oltJMi 
of  the  professors  »»f  billingsgate  w.i.s  !<• 
seeure  this,  whatever  might  l.M*.sni(l  •■: 
the  means  they  employ,  their  iin'iiv'- 
would  at  all  events  be  njh|>tt't.'il'i*'. 
Hut  we  may  be  sure  no  favour  woul'l 
have  more  re^LSon  to  dread  the  rqin.'- 
duetion  here  of  the  eensor  of  tin*  uid 
Komans  than  those  who,  hiretl  ^^ith 
money  or  maddened  by  envy,  ru>li'''Ut 

•  •  •  . 

from  the  kennels  of  jmrty,  howiiiiL' 
dt^faming  mendacitiep. 

The  most  serious  of  all  the  pnic- 
tieal  evils  which  follow  from  thetonf 
of  public  discussions,  is  that  higli- 
ndnded,  able,  butsensitive  men  art* kt-pt 

out  of  public  life,  thus  allowiiij;  |hi>- 
pie  of  inferior  stamp  to  ci-owd  into  it 
— a  circumstance  which  has  maiiv  and 

• 

far-reaching  consecpienct^,  includins; 
lowness  of  tone  which,  however,  is  K^' 
no  me^ns  the  gravest  result.  AVku 
j>eople  without  intellectual  |)owergo 
into  public  life,  tliey  very  soon  leani 
that  they  have  no  career,  and  the  jios- 
sibilities  of  their  future  having  i»^ 
bracing  influence  on  them,  in  niiiet^s** 
out  of  ten,  they  determine  to  make  j<- 
litics  jmy.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  ot 
real  ability,  where  avarice  is  not  as  it 
sometimes  is,  though  happily  nf"^ 
often,  his  master  passion,  the  public 
have  in  his  hopes  and  promise  host- 
ages for  his  good  Whaviour.  His 
greatest  desire  will  not  be  *to  have  a 
nice  thing,'  to  add  house  to  house  and 
tield  to  tield,  but  will  be  in  accordance 
with  that  which  has  inspired  so  many 
lives  that  are  among  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  human  sacrifice  and  endur- 
ance and  greatness  —  the  generous 
ambition  to  hold  a  large  place  in  the 
consideration  of  his  countrymen,  !*• 
cause  of  services  which  were  not  only 
efficient  in  a  coarse  direct  sense,  hut 
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rating  to  public  life,  and  it 
at  the  same  time  tending  to 
and  enrich  human  thought 
man  of  poor  intellect  is  sent 
iment  or  raised  to  power,  in 
case  he  degenerates  into  a 
lachine  and  depresses  the  par- 
ry standard,  or  perpetrates 
kl  and  legislative  escapades, 
loonsistent  with  his  duty  and 
ency  of  the  legislature ;  in  the 
le  he  becomes  a  mere  medium 

public    have   an   ostensible 

without  power,  and   a  real 

without  responsibility.    His- 

)n  repeats  itself,  and  the  roi 

and  the  maire  du  palau  are 

The  public,  therefore,  want 
uld  obtain,  not  merely  men 
vote,  but  who  can  also  deli- 
md  who  cannot  only  deliber- 
can  say  *  no,  a  thousand  times 
len  asked  by  whomsoever  to 
sop  measures  and  bribing 
its,  injurious  in  a  two-fold 
the  country,  striking  at  its 
nd  its  purse. 

is  indeed  abundant  need  for 
A>  raise  the  tone  of  public  life, 

to  be  hoped  that  the  next 

ouse  will  be  an  improvement 

3decessor.  Probably  every  one 

an  experience  more  or  less 

Entering  Osgoode  Hall  one 

,  I  said  to  a   legal  friend — 

me  Blank  is  to  be  one  of  the 

*  I  dare  say  *  was  the  reply. 

be  better  on  the  bench,  in  fact 

00  honest  for  a  politician^ 
prevailing  tone  in  which  poli- 
re  spoken  of  is  like  that  one 
se  in  speaking  of  a  band  of 
Chatting  with  two  legislators 
ling    parties,    I   discussed   a 

on  which  I  thought  public 
ad  been  thrown  away.  They 
dth  me.  *  Why  then '  I  asked 
both  vote  for  it  T  *  Because,' 

1  one,  *  I  had  my  own  axe  to 
*  And  1/   replied   the   other. 


<  was  afraid  I  should  offend  some  of  my 
friends,'  and  each  honourable  gentle- 
man laughed  complacently  as  though 
conscious  of  having  acted  exceedingly 
well  Such  are  your  *  practical  politi- 
cians,' who  to  borrow  the  language  of 
Loixl  Lytton,  know  the  world  and  take 
it  as  it  is,  do  not  ask  five  legs  of  mutton 
from  a  sheep,  and  are  determined  that 
no  modem  cynic,  lantern  in  hand,  and 
bent  on  an  arduous  search,  shall  find 
them. 

But  why  dwell  on  a  state  of  things 
which  all  acknowledge  and  deplore  f 
The  only  course  worth  taking  is  to 
point  out  the  remedy,  though  there 
may  be  little  hope  of  its  adoption  by 
the  people,  for  the  ancients  well  said, 
one  may  show  to  others,  but  cannot 
pluck  for  them  the  Hesperian  fruit 
The  true  remedy  is  to  introduce  into 
our  discussions  the  element  of  criticism 
and  a  higher  class  of  men  into  public 
life,  and  this  can  never  be  done  largely 
and  successfully  while  the  chosen  wea- 
pon in  the  political  struggle  is,  not  the 
sword  of  reason,  used  in  accordance 
with  honourable  rules  of  fence,  but  the 
tomahawk  of  scandal  wielded  from  am- 
bush with  savage  recklessness,  and 
from  motives  of  the  basest  kind  His- 
tory  near  and  remote  teems  with  iUua- 
trations  of  the  dangers  which  attend 
distaste,  on  the  part  of  the  best  citizens, 
for  public  life,  a  distaste  which  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  making 
that  life  loathsome  by  excluding  from 
it  all  that  elevates  man  in  his  own  and 
his  fellows'  esteem,  and  by  making  it 
a  terror  to  the  sensitive  and  refined 

The  present  time  is  eminently  favour- 
able to  a  new  start,  for  there  is  abroad 
— especially  is  this  true  of  the  young 
men — the  backbone  of  the  country  of 
to-morrow — a  feeling  that  our  feet  are 
touching  larger  years,  a  generous 
and  wise  desire  to  pour  oblivion  over 
what  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  past, 
and  to  greet  the  future  with  untroubled 
memories  and  noble  purpose. 
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Virt  •I'lU.sifit  lit  iff    tin    O/if'ti'i'i  S'>''iifH  iif  Ai'fi.'tts. 


ON  tho  5th  of  F(^lii-ujirv  last  tht-ro 
was  an  iTn})ortant  gath<'ring  in 
Washington,  bein^;  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ivlucational  Asso(.-iatir)n  of 
the  United  States.  At  this  meeting 
Professor  Walter  Sniith,  state  director 
of  Art  E<lu«ition  in  Massachusetts, 
read  an  ahh;  and  very  int^Testini:  pa- 
per on  *  Technical  Education,'  which 
has  since  been  published,  after  which 
the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  : — 

*  Whemtfi  this  Convention  of  stjite, 
county  and  citv  superintendents  of 
schools  recognis<?s  the  necessity  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  the  public  schools 
of  America  ;  and  whereas,  if  a  j)art  of 
the  time  now  given  to  writing  in  day 
schools  were  devoted  to  drawing,  the 
writing  would  be  ])etter,  and  the 
power  of  drawing  a  clear  gain,  there- 
fore, 

*  Rfsolred, — That  industrial  drawing, 
consisting  of  geometrical  drawing,  free- 
hand drawing,  elementary  design,  being 
now  regarded  as  the  common  basis  of 
technical  education,  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  day  schools  as  an  ele- 
mentary pai-t  of  all  general  education  ; 
and  that  industnal  drawing,  model- 
ling, and  applied  design  for  trades  and 
manufactures,  should  be  taught  to 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  free  evening 
classes  for  those  who  are  not  in  at- 
tendance at  day  schools.' 

The  full  significance  of  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  and  preamble  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  consid- 
erations:— First,  that  the  men  com- 
posing this  convention  control  and 
direct  the  free  public  school  education 
of  the  United  States,  subject  only  to 


the  pui*se  power  of  tho  legislatures  aii'l 
school  trustees  ;  and,  secondlv.  thut  it 
is  a  inianimous  and  formal  accej)tani't' 
of  a  revolution  in  the  whole  })laii  ct 
educMtioTi,  which  has,  for  some  yetiis 
an<l  agjiinst  sti*ong  o])position,  Wn 
quietly  ])rogressing. 

If  in  this  article  refeivnce  is  |irinoi- 
i)allv  made  to  the  course  of  edm*aiioL 
now  bein<r  adopted  in  t\w.  Unite*! 
States,  it  is  l>ecause  the  circumstance!, 
of  that  country,  its  opportunities,  its 
re<iuirements,  and  its  educational  ma- 
chineiy,  are  so  like  oui's  that  its  action 
affords  us  an  apter  exemplificiition.Jind 
more  useful  illustration,  than  that  of 
any  other;  besides  which,  fi*oni  its 
contiguity  the  United  States  must  al- 
ways be  our  great  industnal  couipeti- 
tor,  and  industrial  progress  there  can 
only  be  met  by  a  corresponding  <1^' 
velopment  here. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  technical  edu- 
cation, practical  education,  art  educa- 
tion, mean  the  same  thing.  The  oi*din- 
ary  conception  of  art  is  something  far 
removed  fi-oni  its  true  signification: 
to  wit, — *  Application  of  knowledge  to 
practical  puqwses  ' —  *  ix>wer  of  doing 
things  accjuired  by  exj>erience,  study, 
or  observation.' 

Advocacy  of  Art  E<lucation  does 
not  mean  that  people  should  be  taught 
or  incited  to  make  pictures  or  statues, 
but  that  they  should  be  fitted  for 
whatever  they  may  have  to  do  of  prac- 
tical work  in  after  life,  and  that  tber 
should  be  trained  not  only  to  ac<|uire 
knowledge,  but  to  apply  it  to  practical 
purposes.  Drawing  is  the  foundation 
of  practical  education,  as  reading  and 
writing  are  of   a  literary  e^lucation, 
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the  only  uniyersal  languaga 

anything  we  must  study  it 

purpose   and  thus   come  to 

e  thing  itself — reading  only 

omething  about  it.     Make  a 

rawing  of  a  fuschia  or  geran- 

you  will  know   more  about 

rm    than    could   be    learned 

umes  of  botany  without  illus- 

In   a  recent  address  upon 

Bct  the  necessary  fundamen- 

ches    of   education   are    put 

5  are  now  four  fundamental 
•equired   to   fit   children  for 

life,  namely : 

adingy  because  it  is  the  means 
Qg  and  acquiring  knowledge. 
ritingy  because  it  is  the  means 
sing  knowledge. 
rithmetiCy  because  it  is  the 
f  computing  knowledge  and 
ind 

rawinffy  because  it  is  the  lan- 
foi-m  in  every  branch  of  in- 
rom  the  most  simple  to  the 
iplex.' 

r  schools  are  paid  for  by  a 
ax,  and  are  intended  for  the 
1  the  people,  it  is  essential 
t  interests  of  no  important 
uld  be  ignored,  and  knowing 
ist  be  the  occupations  of  the 
jority  of  the  scholara  in  adult 
<:heme  of  instruction  should 
&nged  as  to  prepare  for  them  ; 
iher,  as  necessity  compels  a 
imber  of  children  to  leave 
d  go  to  work  at  an  early  age, 
iction  given  in  the  first  stages 
d  complete  as  far  as  it  goes, 
(uch  as  can  be  put  in  use  at 

before  it  is  forgotten. 
3  no  wish  to  undervalue  the 
ducation  of  the  day,  for  in  the 

in  which  it  goes,  as  literary 
I,  it  is  admirable.  The  teach- 
Kperts  in  teaching,  their  sys- 
py  good,  and  their  manner  and 
jm  in  carrying  it  out  are  be- 

praise.  If  the  children  of 
il  in  acquiring  knowledge,  it 
e  they  lack  the  time,   inclin- 
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ation,  or  power  to  take  in  and  assim- 
ilate what  is  so  well  set  before  them, 
or  perhaps  because  the  process  is  so 
thorough  and  elaborate  that  the  poor 
little  brains  get  addled  in  going  through 
the  mill ;  but,  granting  all  this,  does 
our  much  vaunted  and  costly  free  edu- 
cation fit  the  children  for  the  occupa- 
tions that  most  of  them  have  to  fol- 
low as  soon  as  they  leave  school  1  Does 
it  interest  them  in  those  occupations, 
and  cultivate  the  faculties  and  |)ercep- 
tions  upon  which  they  most  chiefly 
rely  for  success  ?  We  must  frankly 
admit  that,  with  the  largest  number 
and  with  the  most  important  class,  the 
workers  with  their  hands,  it  does  not. 
That  it  fails  in  this  res]>ect,  and  that  it 
tends  to  make  the  pupils  despise  man- 
ual lalx)ur  and  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  escape  it,  is  admitted  and  regretted 
by  some  of  the  ablest  teachers. 

The  child  of  the  red  Indian  is  better 
educated  for  his  future  life  than  our 
children  are  for  theirs.  Every  sense 
and  faculty  that  he  requires  to  use  is 
trained  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost 
keenness ;  fleet  of  foot  and  strong  of 
arm,  with  a  true  eye  and  certain  hand, 
versed  in  the  ways  of  birds,  and  beasts, 
and  fishes,  knowing  the  signs  of  na- 
ture in  the  sky  and  in  the  woods,  and 
delighting  in  his  knowledge  ;  having 
learned  to  see  things  and  to  do  things, 
he  is  for  his  place  perfectly  educated. 
Can  we  not  in  some  degree  follow  this 
example  1  Do  we  not  owe  it  as  a  duty 
to  the  working  man,  whose  hands  are 
his  sole  imtrimony,  to  give  him  the 
kind  of  education  that  will  help  him 
to  do  his  work  skilfully  and  well, 
so  that  his  trained  intelligence  may 
find  legitimate  scope  in  bringing  to 
perfection  all  that  he  does,  and  that  he 
may  hope  to  rise  by  excellence  in 
his  work,  rather  than  by  shirking  it  to 
seek  for  some  easier  mode  of  living  or 
advancement  ? 

We  see  every  day  the  brightest  and 
most  intelligent  of  our  youths,  those 
who  have  profited  most  by  their  edu-^ 
cation,  leaving  the  ranks  of  productive 
industry,   deserting  the  workshoj)  or 
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the  farm,  to  become  schoolmasters, 
shopkeopere,  bookkeepers,  anytfiinji; 
whore  they  think  they  can  use  their 
heads  rather  than  their  hands,  and 
failing  because  then;  is  nothin*:  for 
them  to  do.  For  hard  lalwur  they  have 
no  aptitu<le,  for  skilled  labour  they 
have  no  skill,  the  manliness  has  been 
educated  out  of  them,  and  they  have 
no  weapon  to  use  in  the  battle  of  life 
but  the  pen,  which  is  in  most  hands  a 
feebler  instrument  than  oven  the  sow- 
ing girl's  needle.  Is  it  surprising  that 
our  cities  arc;  crowded  with  useless, 
starving,  well-educated  men,  who  ciin- 
not  dig  and  are  ashamed  to  bej^? 

The  working  man  is  now  so  sought 
after,  anrl  flattered  and  befooled  bv 
iwliticians  and  demagogues  for  the 
sake  of  his  vote,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  him  as  having  l>oen  really  and 
largely  benefited  by  the  gift  of  the 
franchise,  instead  of  having  been 
mocketl  bv  the  vision  which  he  took 
for  a  substantial  boon.  Artizans  also 
get  less  sympathy  from  their  employ- 
ers, and  less  general  sympathy  from 
the  public,  than  their  hardships  should 
entitle  them  to,  because  they  cannot 
themselves  move  for  improvement  of 
their  position  without  combination,  and 
in  combination  they  do  not  seem  able  to 
act  without  putting  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  or  at  least  without  much  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  to  the  public. 
The  rich  have  the  power  still,  as  they 
always  have  had  it,  and  having  the 
|K)wer  it  behoves  them  to  use  it  in  all 
possible  alleviation  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  in  wise  and  kindly  atten- 
tion to  their  just  aspirations. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider 
what  is  the  present  position  of  the 
working  classes,  with  respect  to  their 
work,  and  how  it  has  come  about. 

The  '  hard  times'  which  press  so  un- 
pleasantly upon  us  just  now  have  some 
remarkable  and  paradoxical  features 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  one 
.great  evil  we  have  to  contend  with. 
Everything  required  for  the  supply  of 
man's  material  wants  is  in  an  abund- 


ance— food  for  man  and  beasi 
and  [)lontiful — every  kind  of 
terial,  animal,  vegetable  and 
is  in  prt)fuse  supj)ly.  All  i 
tiir(»d  products  are  abundan 
Hl»undant  and  cheap.  Money 
lates  in  the  coffers  of  the  ban 
with  all  this  there  is  wide-sp 
tress,  poverty  and  steadily  ii 
j)auperism.  The  rich  hav< 
richer  and  the  j)Oor  are  grow 
or.  Colossal  fortunes  stand  n 
ever  conspicuous  among  po| 
suffering  from  insutficient  em| 
and  revolving  the  most  startli 
and  communistic  theories.  If 
sufi'erod  less  in  Canada  frc 
evils  than  older  countiies  I 
may  well  be  thankful,  but  th< 
over  the  world  at  lai-ge  i 
enough  and  is  the  more  seric 
fording  little  present  prospect 
The  extent  to  which  machi 
taken  the  place  of  hand  laboi 
dently  one  of  the  causes  botl 
distress  of  the  j>oor  and  of  the 
1  at  ion  of  capital  in  a  few  ha 
is  within  a  very  short  period, 
more  than  one  generation,  i 
wonderful  introduction  of  m 
has  taken  place.  Machines 
used  as  aids  to  the  laboure 
heavy  work  beyond  his  pow< 
temi)t,  such  as  pumping  mines, 
loads  and  lifting  weights,  hat 
grees  been  so  perfected  as  to 
him  in  the  finest  and  most 
o})erations,  beating  him  in  re 
in  precision,  and  above  all  in 
and  cheapness  of  productioi 
little  wonder  that  the  instim 
workmen  has  been  so  bitterly  1 
machinery — they  had  nothing 
labour  to  live  by,  and  the  i 
were  invented  avowedly  to 
work  and  do  it  cheaper.  The  i 
gine  is  to  the  artizan  of  the  ni 
century  what  the  Chinaman  J 
white  labourer  of  the  Pacific  C 
a  far  more  powerful  rival  1 
keep  out  the  Chinese  or  sei 
back  to  the  flowerj  land, 
steam  engine  is  hopelessly  doi 
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r  midst,  and  seems  to  increase 
Itiply  and  overrun  the  land 
much  fecundity  as  the  rabbit 
devouring  the  sheep  pastures 
ralia — the  Australians  indeed 
;her  the  best  of  it  as  they  can 
rabbit,  but  it  would  puzzle  the 
it  mechanic  to  dine  off  a  steam 

t;rue,  that  until  lately  political 
sis  have  been  able  to  show 
far  from  the  employment  of 
«  diminishing  the  demand  for 
it  has  increased  it  Railways 
iployed  masses  of  men  to  buiid 
ad  numbers  are  still  employed 
^e  them  and  to  convey  to  and  fro 
1  of  people  who  stayed  at  home 
etables,  in  the  good  old  timea 
machines  employ  thousands  of 
in  making  innumerable  furbe- 
it  were  not  thought  of  in  the 
bandstitching.  Men  wear  two 
I  clothes  whose  fathers  had 
one,  and  machine-made  boots 
et  that  often  used  to  go  bare, 
es  too  wear  out  or  are  super 
Y  new  inventions  and  have  to 
aced  ; — people  live  in  larger 
ind  have  more  furniture;  wants 
kinds  have  grown  with  the 
kI   facility   and   cheapness   of 

there  does  seem  to  be  a  limit  to 
sibility  of  consuming  more  than 
n  quantity  of  anything,  and  we 
already  to  have  almost  reached 
)  the  capacity  for  supply  is  in  its 
We  may  live  luxuriously, 
ast  we  cannot  eat  any  more, 
!  cannot  wear  out  any  more 
or  more  boots  and  shoes  than 
the  Hottentots  won't  wear  flan- 
itcoats  if  they  are  ever  so  cheap, 
ds  are  mside  almost  every- 
saw  mills  make  more  lumber 
n  be  used  up,  and  the  ware- 
ire  full  of  goods  even  with  man- 
ies  working  half  time.  To  make 
)r  do  business  the  manufacture 
t  undersell  his  neighbour,  and 
I  production,  i.e.,  improve  his 
es  so  as  to  make  them  do  more 


with  less  cost  of  wages — his  obvious 
remedy  is  to  increase  pi*oduction  while 
employing  fewer  hands,  and  the  effect 
is  an  increase  of  the  general  distresa 

The  brain  power  of  the  world  has 
been  intent  upon  making  and  |)erfect- 
ing  automata  to  do  every  kind  of 
work,  and  the  success  has  been  magi- 
cal ;  the  face  of  the  globe  has  been 
transformed,  but — the  weakest  goes  to 
the  wall.  The  machine  doing  the  work 
of  hundreds  of  men  is  the  property  of 
the  capitalist,  and  earns  for  him  the 
wages  of  the  supplanted  workmen. 
The  colossal  fortunes  of  to-day,  outside 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  belong  either 
to  manufacturers  or  to  the  money 
lenders,  who  have  absorbed  the  manu- 
facturer, machine  and  all,  while  the 
supplant^  workman  starves  or  is  pau- 
perized by  charity,  and  the  dangerous 
classes  continually  increase. 

The  workman  too  has  not  only  been 
supplanted  in  his  work  by  the  use  of 
machines,  but  his  position  has  been 
lowered;  from  doing  the  work  aided  by 
a  machine,  he  has  become  the  slave  of 
the  machine,  waiting  upon  it  and 
tending  it  with  coals  and  water — the 
finer  work  is  done  for  him  and  he  has 
lost  the  tasteful  skill  of  hand  that  be- 
longed to  the  old  artizan.  Such  noble 
work  as  was  done  of  yore  by  the  hand 
of  man  can  hardly  be  done  at  all  now, 
and  we  have  in  its  place  a  cheap,  mo- 
notonous, mechanical  imitation.  In 
perfecting  the  automaton,  we  have 
neglected  the  infinitely  finer  and  more 
delicate  machine,  the  living  man  him- 
self. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  artizan 
should  now  I'eceive  attention,  and 
that  at  least  as  much  interest  should 
he  taken  in  training  him  for  excellent 
hand  work,  as  is  displayed  in  j)erfect- 
ing  engines  for  cheap  machine  work  1 
People  of  wealth,  leisure  and  taste 
are  beginning  to  tire  of  mechanical 
reproductions,  which  are  necessarily 
common,  cheap  and  deficient  in  that 
subtle  quality,  charm, and  variety, that 
comes  only  from  the  human  hand, 
skilfullv  directed.   For  man  is  like  his 
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Creator  in  this,  that  ov«rv  work  of  his 
hand  is  iinicjiuj.  \\i\  cannot,  it'  \n'  will, 
mako  two  thin<'s  e\a<*tlv  alikr.  ^'<^u 
may  as  well  ('X|u'«-l  ii>  tind  two  N-avrs 
of  a  tree,  twu  j>el)l»l(^«  dii  ilir  IxnuIj,  or 
two  grains  of  sand  i*xa«-tly  siiniiar,  as 
two  works  without  a  (lilii-rtiuM'  iVoin 
the  hand  of  man.  <  h'i^inality  to  some 
extent,  and  incicasin^  witii  thr  <1<'\  (;1- 
oj)ment  of  his  inti'lIiLjem-c,  is  stainju'd 
by  his  Maker  upi>n  every  man  and 
upon  everything  tliat  he  does. 

To  devehj])  the  intelligfue*',  culti- 
vate the  taste  and  ti-ain  the  hand  and 
eye  to  skilful  woi'k,  i.s  art.  education  ; 
and  we  not  oidv  owr  it  lo  the  arti/an 
to  give  him  this  educaii(>n  and  to  lift 
him  from  hclow  tie*  machiiM',  to  his 
rightful  [)lace  ahove  it,  lait  it  is  our 
interest  yo  do  so  ;  it  is  falseiec(Mioniy 
to  leave  unused  our  most  piecioiis  ma 
terial,  an<l  it  is  worse  than  follv  to 
allow  the  talent  and  energy,  which 
might  be  most  profitable  to  the  coun- 
try, to  become  in  helpless  idleness  a 
destructive  force. 

How  best  to  imjmrt  practical  cul- 
ture (technical  (jducation)  is  one  of  the 
great  questions  that  civilized  countries 
are  trying  to  solve,  and  it  derives  no 
little  of  its  importance  from  the  tacit 
acknowledgment,  that  upon  it  dej)ends 
wealth  and  commercial  supremacy. 
England's  system  of  art  education  was 
born  of  this  commensal  n(*cessity,and 
within  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century  it 
has  enabled  her  to  surpass  in  the  taste 
of  her  designs,  as  well  as  in  the  skill  of 
her  workmanshi}),  all  her  rivals.  Her 
progress  was  virtually  acknowletlged 
by  the  French  Government,  who  in 
1863,  aj)pointed  an  Imperial  Commis- 
sion to  discover  the  cause.  This  com- 
mission rej)orted  in  eflect  that  the 
advance  was  due  to  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  public  schools,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  normal  art  schools 
and  industrial  museums.  These 
words  are  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  commission : 

*  Among  all  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, which  in  diiferent  degrees,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can 


contribute*  to  the  technical  e<hi«^H- 
ti«ni  of   cither  sex,   Dr'Hi^imi,  n'  ■» .  f'> 

/''/■///•>  '/.'"/  il f.n'lt''fi(n.t)is^  has  ht'.n  li'Uiityi 
II  in!  ti  I  inoHt^l  1/  i''tjn  i''i*  it  ft^iifli  uiif  "■'/(('■'' 
//   IS  iiinst   nit Ih'i'fti/if.   ft*  fn"L*:  i''}ntii  :ii 

Proiosor Smith  in  the  paper  aliHaily 
meiitioiMMl.  ijuotessalso  from  the  n-jion 
of  the  h'lench  Comniishion  on  the  c'iu 
cational  system  of  the  United  Stat»>. 
at    tie*     lMiila<lelphia      Kxhibitioii   •: 

isrt; : 

•  Scai'cclv  six  years  ago.  Massacbii- 
etts  introduceil  regidar  instruction  in 
drawing,  and  the  Northern  and  Wc&r- 
•  •rn  States  are  raj»idly  f<)llowiiii:  lier 
h'ad.      If    the    last    Paris    Kx|»ositioii 
revealed   great    advances    in    KnglisL 
industry,  due   to  tlie  Art  moveiiifUt 
devi^loped,  since    lSr»l,  by   the  Sfjuth 
Kensington  School,  what  njay  we  not 
expect   from  American  activity,  stiiu 
ulated    by    the  Philadelphia  Exhil'i 
tion  \      K  very  where,    already,  educa- 
tors are  })ointing  out  defects,  Btiuiula- 
ting  emulation,  ami  they  find  an  ecb" 
in  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  as  well 
as  in  th<»,  employers  of  labour.  France 
must  defend  that  pre-eminence  in  Art 
which    has    heretofoit^    been    unques- 
tioned.    She  has  enormous  resource's 
which  ought  to  be  developeil  hy  well 
planned  primary   instruction.     VNitu 
us,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have    exc(dlent    special    teachers  ot 
drawing.      It   is  not  enough  to  have 
good  courses  anil  good  spcH^ial  schools. 
(ill   te.achcni,   malr   and    femak,  w*w?' 
l}e   able    to   give   the  Jiraf    inati-uctioi' 
in  drawhaj^  In  daUy  classes,  to  alltliOT 
scholars.      France,  which  has  gone  to 
work  energetically  aft-er  her  nmiox- 
tunes,  ought  to  devote  herself  to  tb^ 
study  of  drawing  with  no  less  ardour, 
and  reinvigorate  her  productive  pow- 
ers at  the  very  sources  of  Art' 

The  following  is  from  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Boston  School  Committee : 

*  The  question  of  teaching  trades  in 
our  schools  is  one  of  vital  importance. 
If  New  England  would  maintain  btf 
place  as  the  great  industrial  centre  w 
the  country,  she  must  become  to  the 
United  States  what  France  is  to  the 
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irope — the  first  in  taste,  the 
lesign,  the  first  in  skilled 
ihip.  She  must  accustom 
en  from  early  youth  to  the 
Is,  and  give  them  a  thorough 
n  the  mechanic  Arta' 
itrate  what  has  been  thought 
n  the  United  States  about 
of  reform  in  popidar  edu- 
3t  me  give  some  extracts 
ther  paper  by  Mr  Walter 
ddressed  to  the  Teachers' 
m  ;  and  these  remarks  have 
lecause  they  come  from  a 
ned  at  South  Kensington 
given  his  life  to  the  study 
>ject,  and  whose  suggestions 
have  been  adopted  by  the 
the  United  States,  who  are 
ot  time,  nor  money,  nor  en- 
^rrying  them  out 
peaking  of  the  condition  of 
iry  as  affected  by  the  edu- 
the  people,  and  which  of  us 
lat  the  words  do  not  equally 
Canada,  except  in  so  far  as 
1  soil  yields  richer  returns 
rocky  slopes  of   New  Eng- 

arms  are  deserted  and  ren- 
»ecuuious  by  a  generation  of 
iicated  above  the  demands  of 
il,  though  below  the  require- 
industrial,  productive  skill 
)r  consequence,  both  agricul- 
manufacturing  industry  are 

a  low  condition  ;  for  the 
;entlemen  we  produce  in  our 
who  are  too  cultivated  to 
\  handle  of  a  plough,  are  too 
X)  grasp  and  wield  the  han- 
»ru8h  or  a  hammer.  It  can- 
enied  that  the  education  of 
!  schools,  excellent  as  it  may 
)are  a  small  number  of  per- 
1  as  clerks,  shopmen  and  the 
he  distribution  of  industiial 
is  out  of  joint  with  the  needs 
majority  of  the  people,  who 
t>ecome  engaged  in  the  pro- 
'  industrial  wealth  in  a  manu- 

community.  It  must  be 
iged  that  this  majority  have 


not  had  the  [iractical  education  which 
would  tit  them  for  work  in  the  work- 
shop, and  alone  would  enable  them  to 
achieve  success.  The  cOunting-houses 
and  offices  are  overcrowded  by  people 
qualified  to  carry  messages  or  to  count, 
whilst  the  farms  and  the  factories  and 
the  mechanical  trades  are  languishing 
for  want  of  skilled  labour,  or  are  pre- 
cariously sup|>orting  themselves  by 
rude  industriea 

*  The  great  need  of  this  country  is 
the  development  of  its  natural  re- 
sources by  skilled  labour  applied  to 
agriculture  and  mechanics ;  that  is, 
the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  food  and 
the  raw  materials  of  the  industrial 
arts  ;  and  secondly,  the  creation  of 
skilled  mechanical  and  artbtic  labour, 
which  shall  in  the  future  make  the 
country  independent  of  foreign  impor- 
tation of  manufactures,  and  itself  self- 
sustaining.  In  other  words,  we  want 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  manufacturers  of 
its  products, — farmers  and  mechanics. 

'Those  are  the  men  this  country 
needs  to-day  more  than  any  other,  and 
the  only  way  to  produce  them  on 
their  native  soil  is  to  make  the  ele- 
ments of  science  and  art  integral  parts 
of  all  education  from  the  primary 
school  until  the  technical  school  or 
university  has  been  passed  through 
and  practical  life  begins.  That  is  what 
we  must  do  to  put  ourselves  upon  an 
equality  with  other  industrial  nations ; 
and  until  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  other 
countries  possessing  greater  skill  than 
we  {>ossess.' 

*  We  want  to  be  able  to  turn  out 
boys  from  our  common  schools  qualified 
by  the  elements  of  practical  education, 
and  not  only  able  but  willing  and 
anxious  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  conquer  and  subdue  it;  fit  to  go 
into  a  manufactory  and  through  all  the 
steps  upwards  until  the  whole  business 
is  understood  and  the  factory  belongs 
to  the  boy  )  or  go  into  a  workshop  and 
put  honesty,  taste,  and  skill,  into  the 
workmanship ;  go  upon  a  ship  and 
think  it  more  the  work  of  a  man  to 
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sail  the  boat  than  to  be  a  sick  j»as8(*n- 
ger  in  her.  The  want  of  skill  among 
native  mechanics  is  simply  tragical  in 
its  costliness  and  its  wastefulness,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vexation  and  loss 
it  entails  on  their  unfortunate  t^ii- 
ployers.  The  deep-seated  t'ause  of  all 
this  is  this  smirk  at  ])hysical  labour, 
because  we  have  not  made  provision 
in  oiir  schools  that  manual  labour  shall 
be  skilled,  and  this  kee])S  the  monr  in- 
telligent and  aspiring  of  youths  away 
from  it,  e^ch  one  apparently  crying 
out  "give  me  anything,  anythingto<io, 
e^ccept  the  work  of  a  man.''  And  so, 
whatever  may  be  the  deaith  of  skilled 
workmen  and  qualified  master  work- 
men, the  stock  of  men-milliners  is 
never  exhau8t(;d,  and  vou  can  always 
tind  an  AdonLs  whose  occupation  is  to 
sell  tape,  gloves,  and  blue  riblx)ns,  to 
young  ladies. 

*  Half  the  indoor  occupations  which 
men  now  till,  reipiiring  no  physical 
strength  or  hardihood,  should  be  re- 
signed to  women,  who  would  <lis- 
charge  the  duty  infinitely  better  than 
men  can,  l>ecause  of  their  more  j)er- 
fect  j>atience  and  forl)earance,  fortitied 
by  equal  skill  ;  and  the  men  who  are 
now  hiding  l)ehind  counters,  distribu- 
ting the  fruits  of  industry,  should  be 
engaged  in  their  production,  and  re- 
sign their  j)ositioTis  as  shopmen  and 
book-keepers  to  the  large  and  in- 
ci*easing  army  of  intelligent  women 
who  lack  employment  and  deserve  it. 
And  then,  let  those  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  **  the  glory  of  a  young  man 
is  his  strength,"  take  a  tuni  in  the 
tields  at  the  plough  ;  in  the  workshop, 
at  cunning  craftmanship ;  in  the  fac- 
tory, providing  for  the  million  ;  at  the 
ranche,  supplying  the  markets  of  the 
world  ;  on  the  broad  ocean,  ruling  the 
waves  in  the  interest  of  civilization  ; 
that  they  may  learn  and  practise  the 
endurance  and  forethought  and  gov- 
ernment and  productiveness,  of  which 
men  alone  are  capable,  at  their  best.' 

To  show  what  our  neighbours  are 
actually  doing  in  this  direction,  let  us 
take  the  State  of  Massachusets.     It 


has  a  population  of  1  ,(500,  OOC 
400,000  less  than  that  of  the  ] 
of  <)ntari().  Their  prt»seiit  ( 
tion  of  Art  Schools  dates  frc 
Ix^fore  which  time  all  that 
W}us  tentative  and  experime 
our  similar  attem]»ts  here  ha 
only  that  we  hav?  had  less  en 
inent  and  assistance  from 
opinion. 

An  Act  of  the  State  Legis 
IsTo  obli<re<i  every  town  oi 
Xv.w  thousand  inhabitants  or 
to  establish  free  evening 
schools,  and  authorized  theirs 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  t 
committees,  in  smaller  place 
ing  was  also  made  part  of  th 
instruction  in  all  ]>ublic  8ch< 
IS73,  the  Normal  Art  Sohoc 
tablished  for  the  education  of 
of  industrial  art,  and  is  sup} 
an  annual  State  grant  of  $20 
sup|>ort  of  the  other  aiii  teac 
free  art  schools  being  made 
sory  upon  the  municipalities. 

In  the  primary  schools  t^ 
per  week  are  devoted  to  dra^ 
small  childi*en  Ixiginning  u| 
slatea  The  exercises  ai-e,  di 
geometrical  forms  with  expls 
t<^rms,  drawing  from  flat  cop 
jects,  drawing  the  objects  th 
drawing  from  memory,  draw 
dictation,  and  arranging  sim 
in  original  designs.  The  e 
which  children  learn  to  draw 
interest  they  take  in  their 
would  astonish  those  who  1< 
to  the  inky  fingers  and  blan 
of  their  early  writing  lessc 
extent  to  which  accurate  re 
of  form  can  be  cultivated  is 
in  the  drawings  from  men 
the  pi*ecise  appreciation  of 
as  proved  by  the  drawing  of 
forms  from  dictation,  shows  1 
a  scientific  term  is  understoc 
tained  in  the  mind  when  tb 
mastered  the  form  or  objeci 
represents.  Perhaps,  how« 
most  striking  result  brougl 
these  drawing  lessons  is  the 
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^ed  bj  joung  people  in  original 
—indeed,  for  this,  children  seem 
e  a  natural  aptitude  which  is 
lly  crushed  out  of  them  as  ordi- 
lucation  or  work  squeezes  them, 
icka  in  a  mould,  into  a  dull, 
mouB  similarity.  An  instance 
nder  my  own  notice  of  the  son 
od  carver  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
n  years  old,  who,  out  of  school, 
designs  which  his  father  carves 
i 

ie  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
ne  system  is  carried  on  into 
branches  of  science  and  art, 
bhe  City  of  Boston  alone  30,000 
n  are  being  thus  taught 
witnesses  alone  can  appreciate 
lUch  more  this  plan  of  educa- 
doing  for  the  rising  generation 
&s  ever  been  attempted  before  ; 
t  many  more  years  will  pass  by 
we  have  to  stand  in  direct  in- 
1  competition  with  a  nation  thus 

lanada,  a  little,  but  a  very  little, 
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has  been  attempted  in  this  way.  Art 
schools  on  a  small  scale,  started  and 
carried  on  by  a  few  persons,  called  en- 
thusiasts, are  doing  what  they  can  in 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 

The  educational  authorities  are  will* 
ing  and  anxious  to  move,  but  they 
cannot  move  effectually  without  the 
support  of  public  opinion.  Teachers 
are  trying  to  introduce  drawing  into 
the  common  schools,  but  they  need  to 
be  taught  themselvea  School  trustees 
are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  they 
are  not  always  selected  for  their  know- 
ledge of  science  or  appreciation  of  art 

Is  it  presumptuous  to  suggest  this  as 
a  theme  to  be  considered  and  spoken 
of  by  those  who  are  to  be  chosen  as 
our  representatives  at  the  forthcoming 
electionsi  to  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  commend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  community,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  advancing  tlie  material  in* 
terests,  and  elevating  the  aims  of  the 
Canadian  people? 
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From  the  CcUalawtae  of  Ausias  March  {A.D.  1500  cirr.) 

I  AM  as  he,  who,  when  in  need  of  food 
To  satisfy  his  hunger's  pressing  voice, 
Cannot  arrive  at  any  certain  choice 

Betwixt  two  apples  in  a  blooming  wood  ; 

From  one  of  those  fair  fruits  he  must  refrain 
Before  the  other  one  may  quench  his  thirst, 
And  so  am  I  by  like  dilemma  curst, — 

Choice  is  pure  loss  before  it  proves  its  gain  ; 

So  groans  the  sea  and  labours  as  in  pain, 

Crying  'neath  two  strong  winds  that  beat  on  it, 
For  from  Levantine  shores  there  meet  on  it 

Strong  gales  and  west  winds  from  the  coast  of  Spain 

Until  the  heavier  storm  at  last  prevails : — 
Thus  did  two  great  desires  contend  in  me. 
Two  gusty  passions  strive  and  disagree, 

Till  in  thy  harbour  now  I  furl  my  sails. 

F  R 
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CHAPTER  VL  fm.irlndej!.) 

ANOTHER  interruption  to  mv 
letter,  caused  by  another  change 
In  the  weather.  The  fog  lias  van- 
ished ;  the  waiter  is  turning  oll'the  gas, 
and  letting  in  the  drab-coloured  day- 
liglit.  I  ask  him  if  it  is  still  raining. 
He  smiles,  and  rubs  his  hands,  and 
says,  '  It  looks  like  clearing  up  soon, 
sir.'  This  man's  head  is  gi*ay  ;  he  has 
been  all  his  life  a  waiter  in  London — 
and  he  can  still  see  the  cheerful  side  of 
things.  What  native  strength  of  mind 
cast  away  on  a  vocation  that  is  un- 
worthv  of  it ! 

Well — and  now  about  the  Famaby- 
dinner.  I  feel  a  tightness  in  the 
lower  part  of  my  waistcoat,  Rufus, 
when  I  think  of  the  dinner  ;  there  was 
such  a  quantity  of  it,  and  Mr.  Far- 
naby  was  so  tyrannically  resolute  in 
forcing  his  luxuries  down  the  throats 
of  his  guests.  His  eye  was  upon  me, 
if  I  let  my  plate  go  away  before  it  waa 
empty — his  eye  said,  *  I  have  paid  for 
this  magnificent  dinner,  and  I  mean 
to  see  you  eat  it*  Our  printed  list  of 
the  dishes,  as  they  succeeded  each 
other,  also  informed  us  of  the  varieties 
of  wine  which  it  was  imperatively  ne- 
cessary to  drink  with  each  dish.  I 
got  into  difficulties  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  taste  of  sherry,  for  in- 
stance, is  absolutely  nauseous  to  me ; 
and  Rhine  wine  turns  into  vinegar 
ten  minutes  after  it  has  passed  my 
lips.  I  asked  for  the  wine  that  I 
could  drink,  out  of  its  turn.  You 
should  have  seen  Mr.  Famaby^s  face, 
when  I  violated  the  rules  of  his  din- 
ner-table !     It  was   the  one  amusing 


incident  of  the  feast — the  one  thing 
that  alleviated    the  dreaiy  and  mys- 
terious   spectacle   of    Mrs.    Famabv. 
There  she  sat,  with  her  mind  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  everything  that 
was   going  on   alwut  her,  entangling 
the  two  guests,  on  her  right  hand  and 
on   her  left,  in  a  network  of  vacant 
questions,   just  as  she  had  entangled 
me.     I  discovered  that   one  of  these 
gentlemen  was   a  barrister  and  the 
other  a  shipowner,    by  the  answers 
which  Mi's.  Farnaby  absently  extrac- 
ted from  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
respective  vocations  in  life.  And  while 
she  questioned  incessantly,  she  ate  in- 
cessantly.     Her  vigorous  body  insis- 
ted  on  being  fed.     She  would  have 
emptied  her  wine-glass  (I  suspect)  m 
readily  as  she  plied  her  knife  and  fork 
— but  I  discovered  that  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  restraint  was  established  in  the 
matter  of   wina     At  intervals,  Mr. 
Farnaby  just  looked   at  the  butler— 
and  the  butler  and  his  bottle,  on  those 
occasions,  deliberately  passed  her  by. 
I    Not  the  slightest  visible  change  was 
,    produced   in  lier   by  the  eating  and 
drinking ;   she  was  equal  to  any  de- 
mands that  any  dinner  could  make  on 
her.     There  was  no  flush  in  her  face, 
no  change  in  her  spirits,  when  she  rose 
in  obedience  to  English  custom,  and 
retired  to  the  drawing-room. 

Left  together  over  their  wine,  the 
men  began  to  talk  politica 

I  listened,  at  the  outset,  expecting 
to  get  some  information.  Our  read- 
ings in  modem  history  at  Tadmor  hid 
informed  us  of  the  dominant  polituv 
position  of  the  middle  classes  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  time  of  the  first  B^onn 
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'.  Famaby's  guests  represen- 
jpectable  mediocrity  of  social 
he  professional  and  commer- 
ige  of  the  nation.  They  all 
ibly  enough — I  and  an  old 
i  who  sat  next  to  me  being 
listeners.  I  had  spent  the 
azily  in  the  smoking-room  of 

reading  the  day's  newspa- 
d  what  did  I  hear  now,  when 
cians  set  in  for  their  discus- 
fieard  the  leading  articles  of 
newspapers  translated  into 

and  coolly  addressed  by  one 
mother,  as  if  they  were  his 
nal  views  on  public  affairs  ! 
rd  imposture  positively  went 

I  of  the  table,  received  and 
by  everybody  with  a  stolid 

of  make  believe  which  it 
right  shameful  to  see.  Not 
Bsent  said,  *  I  saw  that  to- 
e    Times  or  the  Telegraph.* 

II  present  had  an  opinion  of 
or,  if  he  had   an  opinion, 

to  express  it ;  or,  if  he  knew 
I  the  subject,  was  honest  en- 
,j  so.  One  enormous  Sham, 
body  in  a  conspiracy  to  take 
real  thing :  that  is  an  accu- 
iption  of  the  state  of  politi- 
g  among  the  representative 
r.  Famaby's  dinner.  I  am 
ng  rashly  by  one  example 
ave  been  taken  to  clubs  and 
tivals,  only  to  hear  over  and 
L  what  I  heard  in  Mr.  Far- 
ing-room.  Does  it  need  any 
sight  to  see  that  such  a  state 
as  this  cannot  last  much 
a  country  which  has  not 
reforming  itself  yet  1  The 
ming,  in  England,  when  the 
ho  have  opinions  of  their 
be  heard,  and  when  Parlia- 
be  forced  to  open  the  door 

a  nice  outbreak  of  republi- 
om !  What  does  my  long 
Eriend  think  of  it — waiting 
ne  to  be  presented  to  Mr& 

niece  t  Everything  in  its 
Eos.  The  niece  followed  the 
6 


politics,  at  the  time ;  and  she  shall  fol' 
low  them  now. 

You  shall  hear  first  what  my  next 
neighbour  said  of  her — a  quaint  old 
fellow,  a  retired  doctor,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly.  He  seemed  to  be  as 
weary  of  the  second-hand  newspaper 
talk  as  I  was ;  he  quite  sparkled  and 
cheered  up  when  I  introduced  the 
subject  of  Miss  Kegina.  Have  I  men- 
tioned  her  name  yet  ?  If  not,  here  it 
is  for  you  in  full : — Miss  Regina  Mild- 
may. 

*  I  call  her  the  brown  girl,'  said  the 
old  gentleman.  *  Brown  hair,  brown 
eyes,  and  a  brown  skin.  No,  not  a 
brunette  ;  not  dark  enough  for  that — 
a  warm  delicate  brown  ;  wait  till  you 
see  it  I  Takes  after  her  father,  I 
should  tell  you.  He  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man  in  his  time  ;  foreign  blood  in 
his  veins,  by  his  mother's  sida  Miss 
Kegina  gets  her  queer  name  by  being 
christened  after  his  mother.  Never 
mind  her  name  ;  she's  a  charming  per- 
son.    Let's  drink  her  health. ' 

We  drank  her  health.  Remember- 
ing that  he  had  called  her  *  the  brown 
girl,'  I  said  I  supposed  she  was  still 
quite  young. 

*  Better  than  young,'  the  doctor  an- 
swered ;  '  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  call 
her  a  girl,  by  habit ;  she's  really  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  I  forget  which. 
Will  that  do  for  you  ?  Wait  till  you 
see  her  ! ' 

^  Has  she  a  good  figure,  sir  V 
'  Ha !  you're  like  the  Turks,  are  youl 
A  nice-looking  woman  doesn't  content 
you — you  must  have  her  well-made 
toa  We  can  accommodate  you,  sir ; 
we  are  slim  and  tall,  with  a  swing  of 
our  hips,  and  we  widk  like  a  goddesa 
Wait  and  see  how  her  head  is  put  on 
her  shoulders — I  say  no  more.  Proud  1 
Not  she  !  A  simple  unaffected  kind- 
hearted  creature.  Always  the  same  ; 
I  never  saw  her  out  of  temper  in  my 
life ;  I  never  heard  her  speak  ill  of 
anybody.  The  man  who  gets  her 
will  be  a  man  to  be  envied,  I  can  tell 
you  I' 

'  Is  she  engaged  to  be  married  f ' 
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*  No.  She  has  had  plenty  of  offers  ; 
hut  she  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  any- 
thiug  of  that  sort — so  far.  Devotes 
lierself  to  Mrs.  Farnabv,  and  keeps 
up  her  school -friendshij)s.  A  splendid 
creature,  with  the  vitwl  thermometer 
at  temj)erate  heat^ — a  calm,  meditative, 
equable  person.  Pass  me  the  olives. 
Only  think  !  the  man  who  discovered 
olives  is  unknown  ;  no  statue  of  h'un 
erected  in  any  part  of  the  civilised 
earth.  1  know  few  more  remark- 
able instances  of  human  ingratitude.' 

1  nsked  a  bold  (]uestion — but  not 
on  the  subject  of  olives.  *  Isn't  Miss 
Regina's  life  rather  a  dull  one  in  this 
house  1 ' 

The  doctor  cautiously  lowered  his 
voice.  *  It  would  be  dull  enough  to 
some  women.  Regina's  early  life  has 
been  a  hard  one.  Her  mother  was 
Mr.  Ronald's  eldest  daughter.  The 
old  brute  never  forgave  her  for  marry- 
ing against  his  wishes.  Mrs.  Ronald 
did  all  she  could,  secretly,  to  help  the 
young  wife  in  disgi^ace.  But  old 
Ronald  had  sole  command  of  the 
money,  and  kept  it  to  himself.  From 
Regina's  earliest  childhood  there  was 
always  distress  at  houie.  Her  father 
hari-assed  by  crt»<litor6,  trying  one 
scheme  after  another,  and  failing  in 
all  ;  her  mother  and  herself,  half 
starved — with  their  very  bedclothes 
sometimes  at  the  pawnbroker'^  I  at- 
tended them  in  their  illnesses,  and 
though  they  hid  their  wretcliedness 
from  eveiy  lK)dy  else  (proud  as  Lucifer, 
both  of  them  !),  they  couldn't  hide?  it 
from  me.  Fancy  the  change  to  this 
house  !  I  don't  say  that  living  here 
in  clover  is  enough  for  such  a  jiei'son 
as  Regina ;  I  only  say  it  has  its  influ- 
ence. She  is  one  of  those  young  wo- 
men, sir,  who  delight  in  sacrificing 
themselves  to  others — she  is  devoted 
for  instance  to  Mra  Famaby.  I  only 
hope  Mrs.  Famaby  is  worthy  of  it ! 
Not  that  it  matters  to  Regina.  What 
she  does,  she  does  out  of  her  own 
sweetness  of  disposition.  She  bright- 
ens this  household,  I  can  tell  you  ! 
Famaby  did  a  wise  thing,  in  his  own 


donjestic  interests,  when  he  a 
her  as  his  daughter.      She  ihii 
can  nr-vcr   be  gi*ateful  enough 
— the  i;'U)d  (I  eature  !—  though 
rrpaid  him  a  hundre<i  fold    Hi 
tliat  <nit,  one  oi  these  days,  y 
husband  takes  her  awav.     Doi 
pustj    that  I    want    to  dispara 
host ;  he's  an  old  fiiend  of  min 
he's  a   little  too  apt  to  take  tl 
things   that  fall  to  his  lot  as 
were  nothing  but  a  just  recogn 
his  own  merits.      I  have  told  hi 
to  his  face,  often  enough  to 
right  to  say  it  of  him  when  he 
hear   me.      Do   you  smoke  1 
they  would  drop  their  politic 
take  to  tobacco.     I  say,  Fam 
want  a  cigar.' 

This  broad  hint  produced 
jouniment  to  the  smoking-rooi 
doctor  leading  the  way.  I  be 
wonder  how  much  longer  my 
duction  to  Miss  Regina  was  to 
layed.  It  was  not  to  come  unti 
seen  a  new  side  of  my  host's  cha 
and  had  found  myself  promote 
place  of  my  own  in  Mr.  Famal 
timation. 

As  we  rose  from  table,  one 
guests  s|>oke  to  me  of  a  visit  t 
had  recently  paid  to  the  jjart  of 
inghamshire  which  I  come  froi 
was  shown  a  remarkably  pictu 
old  house,  on  the  heath,'  he 
^  They  told  me  it  had  been  inli 
for  centuries  by  the  family  < 
Croldenhearta  Are  you  in  aii 
related  to  them  ] '  I  luiswered 
was  very  nearly  related,  havin; 
bom  in  the  house — and  there 
supposed,  the  matter  ended, 
the  youngest  man  of  the  pa 
waited  of  course  until  the  rest 
gentlemen  had  passed  out  ( 
smoking-room.  Mr.  Famaby 
were  left  together.  To  my  ast 
ment,  he  put  his  arm  cordiall 
mine,  and  led  me  out  of  the  d 
room  with  the  genial  familiarity 
old  friend  I 

*  I'll  give  you  such  a  cigar,'  h( 
*  as  you  can't  buy  for  money 
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You  have  enjoyed  yourself, 
Now  we  know  what  wine 
y  you  won't  have  to  ask  the 
•r  it  next  tima  Drop  in  any 
I  take  pot-luck  with  us.  He 
a  stand  still  in  the  hall ;  his 
rasping  voice  assumed  a  new 
sort  of  parody  of  respect, 
-"ou  been  to  your  family-place/ 
I,  '  since  your  return  to  Eng- 

ad  evidently  heard  the  few 
zchanged  between  his  friend 
elf.  It  seemed  odd  that  he 
bake  any  interest  in  a  place 
gto  people  who  were  strangers 
However,  his  question  was 
iswered.  I  had  only  to  inform 
t;  my  father  had  sold  the  house 
t  left  England. 

ear,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that ! ' 

'  Those    old    family-places 

»  be  kept  up.     The  greatness 

and,  sir,  strikes  its   roots  in 

families  of  England.  They 
rich,  or  they  may  be  poor — 
I't  matter.  An  old  family  is 
Eamily ;   it's  sad  to   see  their 

and  homes  sold  to  wealthy 
iturers  who  don't  know  who 
n  grandfathers  were.  Would 
ow  me  to  ask,  what  is  the 
lotto  of  the  Groldenhearts  ? ' 
1  own  the  truth  ?  The  bottles 
3d  freely  at  Mr.  Famaby's 
[  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
te  sober.  I  said  I  was  sorry 
ipoint  him  ;  but  I  really  did 
w  what  my  family  motto  was. 
ras  shocked.  '  I  think  I  saw 
a  your  finger,*  he  unaffectedly 
soon  as  he  recovered  himself. 
dd  my  left  hand  in  his  own 
y  paw.  The  one  ring  I  wear 
ain  gold;  it  belonged  to  my 
md  it  has  his  initials  inscribed 
dgnet 

1  gracious,  you  haven't  got 
it-of-arms  on  your  seal ! '  cried 
maby.  *My  dear  sir,  I  am 
igh  to  be  your  father,  and  I 
ke  the  freedom  of  remoustrat 
I  you.      Your  coat-of-«rms  and 


your  motto  are  no  doubt  at  the  Her- 
ald's Office — why  don't  you  apply  for 
them  ?  Shall  I  go  there  for  you  ?  I 
will  do  it  with  pleasure.  You  shouldn't 
be  careless  about  these  things — ^you 
shouldn't  indeed' 

I  listened  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment Was  he  ironically  expressing 
his  contempt  for  old  families?  We 
got  into  the  smoking-room  at  last ; 
and  my  friend  the  doctor  enlightened 
me  privately  in  a  comer.  Every 
word  Mr.  Famaby  had  said  had  been 
spoken  in  earnest  This  man,  who 
owes  his  rise  from  the  lowest  social 
position  entirely  to  himself — who,  judg- 
ing by  his  own  experience,  has  every 
reason  to  despise  the  poor  pride  of  an- 
cestry— actually  feels  a  sincerely,  ser- 
vile admiration  for  the  accident  of 
birth!  *0,  poor  human  nature!'  as 
Somebody  says.  How  cordiaUy  I 
agree  with  Somebody  ! 

We  went  up  to  the  drawing-room ; 
and  I  was  introduced  to  *■  the  brown 
girl '  at  last  What  impression  did 
she  produce  on  me  ? 

Do  you  know,  Rufus,  there  \&  some 
perverse  reluctance  in  me  to  go  on 
with  this  inordinately  long  letter,  just 
when  I  have  arrived  at  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  it  I  can't  account 
for  my  own  state  of  mind ;  I  only 
know  that  it  is  so.  The  difficulty  of 
describing  the  young  lady  doesn't  per- 
plex me,  like  the  difficulty  of  describ- 
ing Mrs.  Famaby.  I  can  see  her  now, 
as  vividly  as  if  she  was  present  in  the 
room.  I  even  remember  (and  this  is 
astonishing  in  a  man)  the  dress  that 
she  wora  And  yet,  I  shrink  from 
writing  about  her,  as  if  there  was 
something  wrong  in  it.  Do  me  a 
kindness,  good  friend,  and  let  me  send 
off  all  these  sheets  of  paper,  the  idle 
work  of  an  idle  morning,  just  as  they 
are.  When  I  write  next,  I  promise 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  own  capricious 
state  of  mind,  and  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Regina  at  full  length. 

In  the  meanwhile,  don't  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  she  has  made  a 
disagreeable    impression     upon     me. 
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Good  heavens !  it  is  far  from  that. 
You  have  had  the  old  doctor  s  opiuiou 
of  her.  Very  well.  Multi})iy  liis 
opinion  by  ten,  and  you  Lave  mine. 

[Note  :  -  A  strange  indorsement 
appears  on  this  letter,  dated  some 
months  after  the  period  at  which  it 
was  received  : — '  Ah^  poo7'  Amelins  ! 
He  had  better  have  gone  hack  to  Mistf 
AliUicent,  a7ul  put  up  unth  the  little 
drawback  of  her  aye.  What  a  hrlyht 
hveable  fellcw  he  was  !  Good-ht/e  to 
Goldenfieart  ! ' 

These  lines  are  not  signed.  They 
are  known,  however,  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Rufus  Dingwell.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  PARTICULARLY  want  you  to 
come  and  lunch  with  us,  dearest 
Cecilia,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Don't  say  to  yourself,  *  The  Famaby's 
house  is  dull,  and  Regina  is  too  slow 
for  me  ' — and  don't  think  about  the 
long  drive  for  the  horses  from  your 
place  to  London.  This  letter  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  my  dear — 1  have 
got  something  new  for  you.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  young  man,  who  is 
clever  and  handsome  and  agreeable — 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  utterly  un- 
like any  other  young  man  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life  ?  You  are  to  meet 
him  at  luncheon ;  and  you  ai-e  to  get 
used  to  hifi  strange  name  beforehand. 
For  which  purpose  I  enclose  his  card. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  at  our 
house,  at  dinner  yesterday  evening. 

When  he  was  presented  to  me  at 
the  tea-table,  he  was  not  to  be  jmt  off 
with  a  bow — he  insisted  on  shaking 
hand&  *  Where  I  have  been,'  he  ex- 
plained, *  we  help  a  first  introduction 
with  a  little  cordiality.'  He  looked 
into  his  tea-cup,  after  he  said  that, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  could  say 
something  more,  if  he  had  a  little  en- 
couragement Of  course,  I  encouraged 
him.  'I  suppose  shaking  hands  is 
much  the  same  form  in  Ajmerica  that 


bowing  is   in    Eni^land  1 '    I 
suggestively  as  I  could. 

He  lookeil  up  directly,   an 

his  heiid.     *  We  have  too  mai 

in  this  country,'  he  said.    '  Tl 

of  ho8[)itality,  for  instance,  i 

have  V)ecome  a  form  in  Englf 

America,  when  a   new  aoqu 

says,  "  Come  and  see  me,"  he  i 

When  he  says  it  here,  in   ni 

out    of    ten    he    looks    una 

astonished  if  you  are  fool  ei 

take  him  at  his  word.     I  ha 

cerity,  Miss  Regina — and  no^ 

returned  to   my  own  countr 

insincenty  one  of  the  establi 

stitutions  of  English  Society. 

we  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  A 

to  do  something  for  you — and 

see  what  it  means.     "  Thank 

such  a  pleasant  evening ! ''     ( 

the  carriage  with  them  when 

home — and  you  will  find  that  J 

''  What  a  bore  ! "  "  Ah,  Mr. 

so,  allow  me  to  congratulate 

your  new  appointment"    Mr. 

so  passes  out  of  hearing — and 

cover  what  the  oongratulatioD 

"  Corrupt  old  brute  !  he  has 

price  of  his  vote  at  the  last  dj 

'*  O,  Mr.  Blank,  what  a  charmi 

you  have  written !  "  Mr.  Blan 

out  of  hearing — and  you  ask  ^ 

book   is   about     "  To   tell  y 

truth,  I  haven't  read  it     Huf 

received  at  Court ;  one  must  at 

thinga"     The  other  day  a  frie 

me  to   a  grand  dinner  at  U 

Mayor's.     I  accompanied  him 

his  club ;  many  distinguished 

met  there  before  going  to  the 

Heavens,  how  they  spoke  of  tl 

Mayor !  One  of  them  didn't  k 

name,  and  didn't  want  to  know 

ther  wasn't  certain  whether  h< 

tallow-chandler  or  a  button-mi 

third  who  had  met  with  hin 

where, described  him  asa  damx 

a  fourth  said,   '*  O,  don't  be  I 

him  ;  he's  only  a  vulgar  old  o 

without  an  A  in  his  whole  0( 

tion."  A  chorus  of  general  agr 

followed,  as  the  dinner^bour  ap] 
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Hiat  a  bore !  "  I  whispered 
friend,  "  Why  do  they  go  1 " 
frered,  ^  You  aee,  one  must  do 
.  of  thing."  And  when  we  got 
[ansion  House,  they  did  that 
dng  with  a  vengeance !  When 
ch-making  set  in,  these  very 
bo  had  been  all  expressing 
ifound  contempt  for  the  Lord 
ehind  his  back,  now  flattered 
is  face  in  such  a  shamelessly- 
ray,  with  such  a  meanly-com- 
lensibDity  to  their  own  base- 
it  I  did  really  and  literally 
.  I  slipped  out  into  the  fresh 
fumigated  myself,  after  the 

I  had  kept,  with  a  cigar.  No, 
jseless  to  excuse  these  things 

quote  dozens  of  other  in- 
bat  have  come  under  my  own 
on),  by  saying  that  they  are 
Hien  trifles  make  themselves 

yours  or  of  mine,  they  be- 
ixt  of  your  character  or  mina 
)  an  inveterately  false  and 
ratem  of  society  in  England, 
suit  to  trace  one  of  the  causes, 
:  to  the  little  organised  insin- 
l  English  Ufa' 

rse  you  understand,  Cecilia, 
was  not  all  said  at  one  burst, 

written  it  hera  Some  of  it 
in  the  way  of  answers  to  my 
;  and  some  of  it  was  spoken 
ervals  of  laughing,  talking, 
nnking.  But  I  want  to  show 
rery  different  this  young  man 
le  young  men  whom  we  are 
)it  of  meeting,  and  so  I  hud- 
Ik  together  in  one  sample,  as 
naby  would  call  it. 
kr,  he  is  decidedly  handsome  , 
»ur  delightful  Amelius) ;  his 
a  bright  eager    look,  inde    | 

refreshing  as  a  contrast  to 

composure  of  the  ordinary 
nglishman.  His  smile  is 
;  he  moves  as  gracefully — 
de  self -consciousness — as  my 
reyhound.  He  has  l)een 
p  among  the  strangest  peo- 
erica  :  and  (would  you  be- 

he  is  actually  a  Socialist 


Don't  be  alarmed.  He  shocked  us  all 
dreadfully  by  declaring  that  his  So- 
cialism was  entirely  learnt  out  of  the 
New  Testament  I  have  looked  at 
the  New  Testament,  since  he  men- 
tioned some  of  his  principles  to  me ; 
and  do  you  know,  I  declare  it  is 
true  ! 

O,    I  forgot — the   young   Socialist 
plays  and  sings !     When    we  asked 
him  to  go  to  the  piano,  he  got  up  and 
began  directly.     *  I  don't  do  it  well 
enough,'  he  said,  *  to  want  a  great  deal 
of  pressing.'     He   sang   old  English 
songs,  with  great  taste  and  sweetness. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party, 
evidently  disliking  him,  spoke  rather 
rudely,  I  thought     *  A  Socialist  who 
sings  and  plays,'  he  said,  '  is  a  harm- 
less Ijjclalirit  indeed.     I  begin  to  feel 
that  my  balance  is  safe  at  my  banker's, 
and  that  London  won't  be  set  on  fire 
with   petroleum  this  tima'     He  got 
his  answer,  I   can  tell  you.     'Why 
should  we  set  London  on  fire  ?     Lon- 
don takes  a  regular  percentage  of  your 
income  from  you,  sir,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  on  sound  Socialist  princi- 
ples.    You  are  the  man  who  has  got 
the  money,  and  Socialism  says  :  You 
must  and  shall  help  the  man  who  has 
got  nona     That  is  exactly  what  your 
own  Poor  Law  says  to  you,  every  time 
the  collector  leaves  the  paper  at  your 
housa'      Wasn't   it   clever  ^^— and  it 
was   doubly   severe,    because  it   was 
good-humouredly  said. 

Between  ourselves,  Cecilia,  I  think 
he  is  struck  with  ma  When  I 
walked  about  the  room,  his  bright  eyes 
followed  me  every whera  And,  when 
I  took  a  chair  by  somebody  else,  not 
feeling  it  quite  right  to  keep  him  all 
to  myself,  he  invariably  contrived  to 
find  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  ma 
His  voice,  too,  had  a  certain  tone, 
addressed  to  me,  and  to  no  other  per- 
son in  the  room.  Judge  for  yourself 
when  you  come  here  ;  but  don't  jump 
to  conclusions,  if  you  pleasa  O,  no 
— I  am  not  going  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  !  It  isn't  in  me  to  fall  in  love 
with   anybody.     Do  you    remember 
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what  the  last  man  whom  I  refused 
said  of  me  ?  *  She  has  a  machine  on 
the  left  side  of  her  that  pumps  blood 
through  her  body,  but  she  has  no  hoart. ' 
I  pity  the  woman  who  marries  that 
man ! 

One   thing  more,    my  dear,     lliis 
curious  Amelius  seems  to  notice  trifles 
which  escape  men  in  general,  just  as 
:c€  do.     Towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ng,  poor    Mamma  Famaby  fell  into 
one  of  her  vacant  states  :  half  asleep 
and  half   awake  on    the  sofa    in    th<' 
back  drawing-room.      *  Your  aunt  in- 
tei*ests  me,  he  whispered.     *  She  must 
have  sufliered  some  teirible  sorrow,  at 
some  time  past  in  her  life.'     Fancy  a 
man  seeing  that !     He  dropped  some 
hints,  which  showed  that  he  was  puz- 
zling his  brains  to  discover  how  I  got 
on  with  her,  and  whether  I   was  in 
her  confidence  or  not  :  he  even  went 
the  length  of  asking  what  sort  of  life 
I   led  with  the  uncle  and  aunt  who 
have  adopted  me.     My  dear,  it  was 
done  so  delicately,  with  such  iiresis- 
tible  sympathy  and  such  a  charming 
air  of  respect,  that  I  was  quite  startled 
when  I   remembered,  in  tlie  wakeful 
hours  of  the  night,  how  freely  I  had 
spoken  to  him.     Not  that  I  have  be- 
trayed any  secrets ;  for,  as  you  know, 
I  am  as  ignorant  as  everybody  else  of 
what  the  early  troubles  of   my  poor 
dear  aunt  may  have  been.     But  I  did 
tell  him  how  I  came  into  the  house  a 
helpless  little  orphan  girl  ;  and  how 
generously  these  two  good  relatives 
adopted  me  ;  and  how  happy  it  made 
me   to  find  that   I   could   really  do 
something  to  cheer  their  sad  childless 
Uvea     *  I  wish  I  was  half  as  good  as 
you  are/  he  said.     '  I  can't  understand 
how  you  became  fond  of  Mrs.  Fama- 
by.    Perhaps  it  began  in  sympathy 
and  compassion  ? '     Just  think  of  that, 
from  a  young  Englishman  !     He  went 
on  confessing  his  perplexities,  as  if  we 
had  known  one  another  from  child- 
hood    '  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  see 
Mrs.  Famaby  present   at  parties  of 
this  sort  \  I  should  have  thought  she 
would  have  stayed  in  her  own  room. ' 


*  That's  just  what  she  objed 
I  answered  ;  *  she  says,  p« 
report  that  her  husband  is  ad 
her,  or  that  she  is  not  fit  to  b 
society,  if  she  doesn't  appea 
parties — and  she  is  detdrmint 
Ik?  misi*ej)re8ented  in  that  wa 
you  understand  my  talking 
with  80  little  reserve  ?  It  is 
men,  Cecilia,  of  the  odd  ir 
which  my  impulses  carry  me 
this  man's  company.  He  i 
and  gentle-  and  yet  so  manh 
be  curious  to  see  if  you  can  n 
with  your  superior  firmness  a: 
ledge  of  the  world. 

But  the  sti'angest  incident 
have  not  told  you  yet — feeli 
hesitation  about  the  best  wa 
cribing  it,  so  as  to  interest 
what  has  deeply  interested 
must  tell  it  as  plainly  as  I  < 
leave  it  to  speak  for  itsell 

Who  do  you  think  hasinvi^ 
lius  to  luncheon  1  Not  Pap 
by,  who  only  invites  him  t< 
Not  I,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
it,  then  ?  Mamma  Famabj 
He  has  actually  so  intere 
that  she  has  been  thinking 
and  dreaming  of  him,  in  his 

I  heard  her  last  night,  pc 
talking  and  grinding  her  tee 
sleep  ;  and  I  went  into  her 
try  if  I  could  quiet  her,  in 
way,  by  putting  my  cool  hai 
forehead,  and  pressing  it  gen 
old  doctor  says  it's  magnetis 
is  ridiculoua )  Well,  it  didn 
this  time  ;  she  went  on  mutti 
making  that  dreadful  sound 
teeth.  Occasionally  a  word  w 
clearly  enough  to  be  intelli 
could  make  no  connected 
what  I  heard ;  but  I  could 
discover  this — that  she  was 
of  our  guest  from  America. 

I  said  nothing  about  it,  < 
when  1  went  upstairs  wit! 
of  tea  this  morning.  Wha 
think  was  the  first  thing  e 
for  ?  Pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
request  was  that  I  would   y 
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Bart's  address  on  an  envelope, 
a  going  to  write  to  him  1 '  I 
'  Yes/  she  said,  *  I  want  to 
him,  while  John  is  out  of  the 
>usines&'  '  Secrets  1'  I  said, 
it  off  with  a  laugh.  She  an- 
^)eaking  gravely  and  ear- 
Yes  ;  secrets.'  The  letter  was 
and  sent  to  his  hotel,  invit- 
to  lunch  with  us  on  the  first 
sn  he  was  disengaged.  He 
ed,  appointing  the  day  after 
w.     By  way  of  trying  to  pene- 

mystery,  I  inquired  if  she 
i«  to  appear  at  the  luncheon, 
idered  with  herself,  before  she 
I  that  '  I  want  him  to  be 
and  put  in  a  good  humour,' 
,  'before  I  speak  to  him. 
st  lunch  with   us — and  ask 

She  stopped,  and  considered 
ira  '  Mind  one  thing,'  she 
*Your  uncle  is  to  know 
eibout  it  If  you  tell  him,  I 
\t  speak  to  you  again.' 
I  not  extraordinary  1  What- 
dream  may  have  been,  it  has 
r   produced  a  strong  impres- 

her.  I  firmly  believe  she 
>  take  him  away  with  her  to 
room,  when  the  luncheon  is 
Nearest  Cecilia,  you  must  help 
>p  this  !  I  have  never  been 
nth  her  secrets ;  they  may, 
know,  be  innocent  secrets  en- 
or  sold.  But  it  is  surely  in 
lest  degree  undesirable  that 
Id  take  into  her  confidence  a 
lan  who  is  only  an  acquaint- 

ours :  she  will  either  make 
ridiculous,  or  do  something 
If  Mr.  Famaby  finds  it  out, 
tremble  for  what  may  hap 

le  sake  of  old  friendship,  don^t 
e  to   face  this   difiiculty    by 
A  line,  only  one  line,  clear- 
ly that  you  will  not  fail  me. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  was  an  afternoon  concert ;  and 
modem  German  music  was  lai-ge- 
ly  represented  on  the  programme. 
The  patient  English  people  sat  in 
closely-packed  rows,  listening  to  the 
pretentious  instrumental  noises  which 
were  impudently  offered  to  them  as  a 
substitute  for  melody.  While  these 
docile  victims  of  the  worst  of  all  quack- 
eries (musical  quackery)  were  still 
toiling  through  their  first  hour  of  en- 
durance, a  passing  ripple  of  interest 
stirred  the  stagnant  surface  of  the 
audience,  caused  by  the  sudden  rising 
of  a  lady  overcome  by  the  heat  She 
was  quickly  led  out  of  the  concert- 
room  (after  whispering  a  word  of  ex- 
planation to  two  young  ladies  seated 
at  her  side)  by  a  gentleman  who  made 
a  fourth  member  of  the  party.  Left 
by  themselves,  the  young  ladies  looked 
at  each  other,  whispered  to  each  other, 
half  rose  from  their  places,  became 
confusedly  conscious  that  the  wander- 
ing attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed 
on  them,  and  decided  at  last  on  follow- 
ing their  companions  out  of  the  hall. 

But  the  lady  who  had  preceded 
them  had  some  reason  of  her  own  for 
not  waiting  to  recover  herself  in  the 
vestibule  When  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  her  asked  if  he  should  get  a 
glass  of  water,  she  answered  sharply, 
*  Get  a  cab — and  be  quick  about  it' 

The  cab  was  found  in  a  moment ; 
the  gentleman  got  in  after  her,  by  the 
lady's  invitation.  *  Are  you  better 
now  r  he  asked.  *  I  have  never  had 
anything  the  matter  with  me,'  she  re- 
plied quietly  ;  *  tell  the  man  to  drive 
faster.'  Having  ol)eyed  his  instruc- 
tions, the  gentleman  (otherwise  Anie- 
lius)  began  to  look  a  little  puzzled. 
The  lady  (Mrs.  Famaby  herself)  ])er- 
ceived  his  condition  of  mind,  and  fav- 
oured him  with  an  explanation. 

*  I  had  my  own  motive  for  asking 
yon  to  luncheon  to-day,'  she  began,  in 
the  steady  downright  way  of  speaking 
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that  was  peculiar  to  her.  '  I  wanted 
to  have  a  word  with  you  privately/ 
My  niece  R^na — don't  be  surprised 
at  my  calling  her  my  niece,  when  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Famaby  call  her  his 
daughter.  She  is  my  niece.  Adopt- 
ing her  is  a  mere  phrasa  It  doesn't 
alter  facts ;  it  doesn't  make  her  Mr. 
Famaby's  child  or  mine,  does  it  ? ' 

She  had  ended  with  a  question,  but 
she  seemed  to  want  no  answer  to  it 
Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  cab- 
window,  instead  of  towards  Amelius. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  people  who 
are  capable  of  remaining  silent  when 
they  have  nothing  to  say.  Mra  Far- 
naby  went  on. 

*  My  niece  Regina  is  a  good  creature 
in  her  way ;  but  she  suspects  people. 
She  has  some  reason  of  her  own  for 
trying  to  prevent  me  from  taking  you 
into  my  confidence  ;  and  her  friend 
Cecilia  is  helping  her.  Yes,  yes  ;  the 
concert  was  the  obstacle  which  they 
had  arranged  to  put  in  my  way.  You 
were  obliged  to  go,  after  telling  them 
you  wanted  to  hear  the  music  ;  and  I 
couldn't  complain,  because  they  had 
got  a  foui*th  ticket  for  me.  I  made 
up  my  mind  what  to  do  ;  and .  I  have 
done  it.  Nothing  wonderful  in  my 
being  taken  ill  with  the  heat ;  nothing 
wonderful  in  your  doing  your  duty 
as  a  gentleman  and  looking  after  me 
— and  what  is  the  consequence  1  Here 
we  are  together,  on  our  way  to  my 
room,  in  spite  of  them.  Not  so  bad 
for  a  poor  helpless  creatui-e  like  me, 
is  it?' 

Inwardly  wondering  what  it  all 
meant,  what  she  could  possibly  want 
with  him,  Amelius  suggested  that  the 
young  ladies  might  leave  the  concert- 
room,  and,  not  finding  him  in  the 
vestibule,  might  follow  them  back  to 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Fai-naby  turned  her  head  from 
the  window,  and  looked  him  in  the 
face  for  the  first  time.  *  I  have  been 
a  match  for  them  so  far,'  she  said  ; 
*  leave  it  to  me,  and  you  will  find  I 
can  be  a  match  for  them  still.' 

After  saying  that  she  watched  the 


puzzled  face  of  AmelinB  with  a  mo- 
ment's steady  scrutiny.  Her  full  lipe 
relaxed  into  a  faint  smile ;  her  heid 
sank  slowly  on  her  boeom.  *  I  won- 
der whether  he  thinks  I  am  a  little 
crazy?'  she  said  quietly  to  henell 
'  Some  women  in  my  place  would  b&ye 
gone  mad  years  aga  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  for  m^;/ '  She  looked  up 
again  at  Ameliua  '  I  believe  you  are 
a  good-tempered  fellow,'  she  went  on. 
' '  Are  you  in  your  usual  temper  now! 
Did  you  enjoy  your  lunch  1  Has  the 
liyely  company  of  the  young  ladies 
ptrt  you  in  a  good-humour  with  women 
generally  t  I  want  you  to  be  in  a 
particularly  good-humour  with  Ma' 

She  spoke  quite  gravely.  Ameliai, 
a  little  to  his  own  astonishment,  found 
himself  answering  gravely  on  his  side ; 
assunng  her  in  the  most  conventional 
terms  that  he  was  entirely  at  her 
service.  Something  in  her  manner 
affected  him  disagreeably.  If  he  had 
followed  his  impulse,  he  would  have 
jumped  out  of  the  cab,  and  have  reoor* 
ered  his  liberty  and  his  lighthearted* 
ness  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  hj 
running  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  driver  turned  into  the  street  in 
which  Mr.  Famaby 's  house  was  atuat* 
ed.  Mra  Famaby  stopped  him,  and 
got  out  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
door.  *  You  think  the  young  ones  will 
follow  us  back,*  she  said  to  Amelias. 
'  It  doesn't  matter  ;  the  servants  will 
have  nothing  to  tell  them  if  they  da' 
She  checked  him  in  the  act  of  knoddng 
when  they  reached  the  house^oor. 
'  It's  tea-time  down-stairs,'  she  whis- 
pered, looking  at  her  watch.  'Yon 
and  I  are  going  into  the  house,  with- 
out letting  the  servants  know  anything 
about  it.     Now  do  you  understand  t 

She  produced  from    her  pocket  * 
steel  ling,  with  several  keys  attached 
to  it.     *  A  duplicate  of  Mr.  Farnaby** 
key,'  she  explained,  as  she  chose  oii6» 
and  oi)ened  the  street-door.     'Som©* 
times,  when  I  find  myself  waking  i^ 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  I  can.''*, 
endure  my  bed  ;  I  must  go  out  ai*-*^ 
walk.     My  key  lets  me  in  again,  j 
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US  in  now,  without  disturb- 
ody.  You  had  better  say  no- 
)ut  it  to  Mr.  Famaby.  Not 
atters  much  ;  for  I  should  re- 
vive up  my  key  if  he  asked 
t  you're  a  good-natured  fel- 
1  you  don't  want  to  make  bad 
iween  man  and  wife,  do  you? 
ly,  and  follow  me.' 
lis  hesitated.  There  was 
g  repellent  to  him  in  enter- 
her  man's  house  under  these 
ne  conditiona  *  All  right  ? ' 
i  Mr&  Famaby,  perfectly 
iding  him.  '  Consult  your 
go  out  again,  and  knock  at 
and  ask  if  I  am  at  home.  I 
ted  to  prevent  a  fuss  and  an 
ion  when  Regina  comes  back, 
vants  don't  know  we  are  here, 
tell  her  we  haven't  returned 
'ouseel' 

dd  have  been  absurd  to  con- 
tnatter,  after  thi&  Amelius 
her  submissively  to  the  far 
.  of  the  hall.  There,  she 
le  door  of  a  long  narrow  room, 
at  the  back  of  the  house. 
B  my  den,'  she  said,  signing 
Lus  to  pass  in.  '  While  we 
nobody  will  disturb  us.'  She 
I  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 

>  a  box  of  cigars  on  the  table. 
le,'  she  resumed ;  ^  I  smoke 
a  nobody  sees  me.  That's 
le  reasons,  I  dare  say,  why 
ished  to  keep  you  out  of  my 

find  smoking  composes  me. 
you  say  ? ' 
b   a  cigar,   and  handed   the 

0  Ameliu&  Finding  that  he 
ly  committed  to  the  adven- 
resigned  himself  to  circum- 
irith  his  customary  facility. 

1  a  cigar,  and  took  a  chair  by 
ad  looked  about  him  with  an 
kble  composure  worthy  of 
ngwell  himself. 

om  bore  no  sort   of  resem- 

>  a  boudoir.  A  faded  old 
j-pet  was  spread  on  the  floor. 
ion  mahogany  table  had  no 
the  chintz  on  the  chairs  was 


of  a  truly  venerable  aga  Some  of 
the  furniture  made  the  place  look  like 
a  room  occupied  by  a  man.  Dumb- 
bells and  clubs  of  the  sort  used  in  ath- 
letic exercises  hung  over  the  bare 
mantelpiece ;  a  large  ugly  oaken  struc- 
ture with  closed  doors,  something  be- 
tween a  cabinet  and  a  wardrobe,  filled 
one  entire  side  of  the  room ;  a  turning 
lathe  stood  against  the  opposite  wall. 
Above  the  lathe  were  hung  in  a  row 
four  prints,  in  dingy  old  frames  of 
black  wood,  which  especially  attracted 
the  attention  of  Amelius.  Mostly 
foreign  prints,  they  were  all  discol- 
oured by  time,  and  they  all  strangely 
represented  different  aspects  of  the 
same  subject — infants  parted  from 
their  parents  by  desertion  or  robbery. 
The  young  Moses  was  there,  in  his 
ark  of  bulrushes,  on  the  river-bank. 
Good  St  Francis  appeared  next,  roam- 
ing the  streets,  and  rescuing  forsaken 
children  in  the  wintry  night  A  third 
print  showed  the  foundling  hospital 
of  old  Paris,  with  the  turning  cage  in 
the  wall,  and  the  bell  to  ring  when  the 
infant  was  placed  in  it  The  next  and 
last  subject  was  the  stealing  of  a  child 
from  the  lap  of  its  slumbering  nurse 
by  a  gipsy-woman.  These  sadly-sug- 
gestive subjects  were  the  only  orna- 
ments on  the  walla  No  traces  of 
books  or  music  was  visible  ;  no  needle- 
work of  any  sort  was  to  be  seen ;  no 
elegant  trifles ;  no  china  or  flowers  or 
delicate  lace- work  or  sparkling-jewel- 
lery— nothing,  absolutely  nothing  sug- 
gestive of  a  woman's  presence— ap- 
peared in  any  part  of  Mrs.  Famaby 's 
room. 

'  I  have  got  several  things  to  say  to 
you,'  she  began  ;  '  but  one  thing  must 
be  settled  first  Give  me  your  sacred 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  not  re- 
peat to  any  mortal  cix^ature  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  now.'  She  re- 
clined in  her  chair,  and  drew  in  a 
mouthful  of  smoke  and  pufled  it  out 
again,  and  waited  for  his  reply. 

Young  and  unsuspicious  as  he  was, 
this  unscrupulous  method  of  taking 
his  confidence  by  stoim  startled  Ame- 
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liu&     His  natural  tact  and  good  sense    i 
told  him   plainly  that   Mrs.   Farnaby 
wiis  asking  too  much. 

*  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  ma'am,' 
he  said  ;  *  I  must  remind  you  that  you 
are  going  to  tell  me  your  secrets  with- 
out any  wish  to  intrude  on  them,  on 
my  part — ' 

She  intemipteil  him  there,  *  What 
does  that  matter?'  she  asked  sharply. 

Amelius  was  obstinate  ;  he  went  on 
with  what  he  had  to  say.  *  I  should 
like  to  know,'  he  proceeded,  *  that  I 
am  doing  no  wrong  to  anybody,  l>efore 
I  give  you  my  promise  V 

*  You  will  be  doing  a  kindness  to 
a  miserable  creature,'  she  answered, 
as  quietly  as  usual  ;  *■  and  you  will  be 
doing  no  wrong  to  yourself  or  to  any- 
body else,  if  you  promise.  That  is  all 
I  can  say.  Your  cigar  is  out.  Take 
a  light* 

Amelius  took  a  light,  with  the  dog- 
like docility  of  a  man  in  a  state  of 
blank  amazement.  8he  waited,  watch- 
ing him  composedly  until  his  cigar  was 
in  working  order  again. 

*  Well  V  she  asked.  *  Will  you 
promise  now  t ' 

Amelius  gave  her  his  promise. 

*  On  your  sacred  word  of  honour  ? ' 
she  persisted. 

Amelius  repeated  the  formula.  She 
reclined  in  her  chair  once  more.  *  1 
want  to  speak  to  you  as  if  I  was 
sj)eaking  to  an  old  friend,'  she  ex- 
plained. *  1  sup|>ose  I  may  call  you 
Amelius  ? ' 

*  Certainly. ' 

*Well,  Amelius,  I  must  tell  you 
tii-st  that  1  committed  a  sin,  many 
long  years  ago.  I  have  suffered  the 
punishment :  I  am  suffering  it  still. 
Ever  since  I  was  a  young  woman,  1 
have  had  a  heavy  burden  of  misery  on 
my  heart  I  am  not  reconciled  to  it, 
I  cannot  submit  to  it,  yet.  I  never 
shall  be  reconciled  to  it,  I  never  shall 
submit  to  it,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  enter  into  parti- 
culars ?  or  will  you  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  be  satisfied' with  what  I  have  told 
you  so  far  V 


It  was  not  said  entreatingh 
derly,  or  humbly  :  she  s]K)ke 
savage  self-containeil  resign! 
her  maimer  and  in  her  voice, 
lius  forgot  his  cigar  again — ai 
she  reminded  him  of  it  He  a 
her  as  his  own  generous  ii 
tempei-ament  urged  him  ; 
*  Tell  me  nothing  that  cau8€ 
moment's  pain  ;  tell  me  only  h 
helj>  you.'  She  handed  him 
of  matches  ;  she  said,  *  Your 
out  again.' 

He  laid  down    his   cigar, 
brief  8i)an  of  life  he  had  seen  n 
misery  that  expressed  itself 
way.     *  Excuse  me,'  he  answ( 
won't  smoke  just  now.' 

She  laid  her  cigar  aside  lil 
lius,  and  crossed  her  arms  < 
l>osom,  and  looked  at  him, 
first  softening  gleam  of  tender 
he  had  seen  in  her  face.  *  M^^ 
she  said,  *  vours  will  l>e  a  sa 
]nty  you.  The  world  will  wc 
sensitive  heart  of  yours ;  tl 
will  trample  on  that  generoui 
'  One  of  these  days,  |>erhap8,  yc 
a  wretch  like  me.  No  more 
!  (iet  up  ;  1  have  something 
you. ' 

Rising  herself,  she  led  th( 

the  large  oaken  press,  and 

bunch  of  keys  out  of  her  pocl 

*  A>x)ut  this  old  sorrow  of  i 

'    resumed.     *  Do  me  justice, 

at   the  outset     I  haven't  ' 

as  some  women  treat  their  s 

;    I  haven't  nursed  it  and  pett 

made  the  most  of  it  to  my8< 

others.     No  !  T  have  tried  ev< 

of  relief,  every  possible  pui 

could  occupy  my  mind.     On< 

of  what  I  say  will  do  as  ^ 

hundred.     See  it  for  yoursel 

She  put  the  key  in  the  loc 

sisted  her  first  efforts  to  open 

a  con  tern  puous   burst    of  ii 

and   a  sudden  exertion   of 

strength,  she  tore  ojien  the  ' 

of  the  presa     Behind  the  d< 

left  appeared  a  row  of  opei 

The  opposite  compartment,  b 
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le  right,  was  filled  by  draw- 
TftSB  bandies,  She  eiiut  tbe 
angrily  banging  it  to,  as  if 
Lg  of  it  had  disclosed  some- 
cb  sbe  did  not  wish  to  be 

the  merest  chance,  Amelius 
i  that  way  first     In  the  one 

which  it  was  possible  to  see 

he   had   noticed,  carefully 
a  one  of  the  shelves,  a  baby's 

frock  and  cap,  turned  yel- 
s  lapse  of  time, 
f-told  story  of  the  past  was 
I  half  told  now.  The  trea- 
C8  of  the  infant  threw  their 
mer  of  light  on  the  motive 
I  chosen  the  subjects  of  the 
the  wall.  A  child  deserted 
A  child  who,  by  bare  pos- 
light  be  living  still ! 
*ned  towards  Amelius  sud- 
There  is  nothing  to  interest 
it  side,'  she  said.  *  Look  at 
rs  here  ;  open  them  for  your- 
3  drew  back  as  she  spoke, 
ed  to  the  uppermost  of  the 
pawers.  A  narrow  slip  of 
i  pasted  on  it,  bearing  this 
iscription  : — *  Dead  ConsoUi- 

s  opened  the  drawer  :  it  was 
X)k8.  *  Look  at  them,'  she 
lelius  obeying  her,  discover- 
laries,  grammars,  exercises, 
)vels,  and  histories — all  in 
Gin  language. 

3ign  language  tried  as  a  re- 
l  Mrs.  Famaby,  speaking 
ehind  him.     '  Month    after 

hard  study — all   forgotten 
e  old  sorrow  came  back  in 

A  dead  consolation  !   Open 
Irawer. ' 

xt  drawer  revealed  water- 
id  drawing-materials  huddled 
in  a  comer,  and  a  heap  of 
conventional  landscapes  fill- 
he  rest  of  the  space.  As 
art,  they  were  wretched  in 
egree ;  monuments  of  indus- 
application  miserably  and 
Y  thrown  away, 
no  talent  for  that  pursuit,  as 


you  see,'  said  Mrs.  Famaby.  *  But  1 
persevered  with  it,  week  after  week,, 
month  after  month.  I  thought  to* 
myself,  **  I  hate  it  so,  it  costs  me  such 
draidful  trouble,  it  so  worries  and 
persecutes  and  humiliates  me,  that  ihis^ 
surely  must  keep  my  mind  occupied 
and  my  thoughts  away  from  myself!'** 
No :  the  old  sorrow  stared  me  in  the 
face  again  on  the  paper  that  I  was- 
spoiling,  through  the  colours  that  I 
couldn't  learn  to  use.  Another  dead 
consolation,  Amelius  1     Shut  it  up.' 

She  herself  opened  a  third  and 
fourth  drawer.  In  one  there  appeared 
a  copy  of  Euclid,  and  a  slate  with  the 
problems  still  traced  on  it :  the  other 
contained  a  microscope  and  the  trea- 
tises relating  to  its  use.  *  Always 
the  same  effort,'  she  said,  shutting  the 
door  of  the  press  as  she  spoke ;  *  and 
always  the  same  result  You  have 
had  enough  of  it ;  and  so  have  I.'  She 
turned  and  pointed  to  the  lathe  in  the 
comer,  and  to  the  clubs  and  dumb 
bells  over  the  mantelpiece.  *  I  can 
look  at  them  patiently,'  she  went  on  ; 
*  they  give  me  bodily  relief.  I  work 
at  the  lathe  till  my  back  aches ;  I 
swing  the  clubs  till  I*m  ready  to  drop 
with  fatigue.  And  then  I  lie  down 
on  the  rug  there,  and  sleep  it  off,  and 
forget  myself  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Come  back  to  the  fire  again.  You 
have  seen  my  dead  consolations ;  you 
must  hear  of  my  living  consolation 
next  In  j u  stice  to  Mr.  Famaby — ah , 
how  I  hate  him  ! ' 

She  spoke  those  last  vehement  words 
to  herself,  but  with  such  intense  bit- 
terness of  contempt  that  the  tones 
were  quite  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 
Amelius  looked  furtively  towards  the 
door.  Was  there  no  hope  that  Regina 
and  her  friend  might  return  and  in- 
terrupt them  ?  After  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  could  he  hope  to  con- 
sole Mrs.  Famaby?  He  could  only 
wonder  what  object  she  could  possibly 
have  in  view  in  taking  him  into  her 
confidence.  *  Am  I  always  to  be  in  a 
mess  with  women  1 '  he  thought  to 
himself.     *  First  poor  Mellicent,  and. 
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now  this  one.  What  next  ? '  He  lit 
his  cigar  again.  The  brotherhood  of 
tjmokers,  and  they  alone,  will  under- 
stand what  a  refuge  it  was  to  him  at 
that  moment 

*  Give  me  a  light,'  said  Mrs.  Far- 
naby,  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  cigar.  *  I  want  to  know 
one  thing  before  1  go  on.  A  melius,  I 
watched  those  bright  eyes  of  yours  at 
luncheon-time.  Did  thev  tell  me  tlie 
truth]  You're  not  in  love  with  mv 
niece,  are  you  \ ' 

Amelius  took  his  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  looked  at  her. 

*  Out  with  it  boldly  1 '  she  said. 

Amelius  let  it  out,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent *  I  admire  her  verv  much,'  he 
answered. 

*  Ah,'  Mrs.  Farnaby  remarked,  *  you 
don't  know  her  as  well  as  I  do.' 

The  disdainful  indifference  of  her 
tone  irritated  Amelius.  Ue  was  still 
young  enough  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  gi*atitude  ;  and  Mrs.  Farnaby 
had  spoken  ungratefully.  Besides,  he 
was  fond  enough  of  Regina  already  to 
feel  offended  when  she  was  referred  to 
slightingly. 

*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  what  you 
say  of  her,'  he  buret  out.  '  She  is  quite 
devoted  to  you.  ^ 

*  O,  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Farnaby  care- 
lessly. *  She  is  devoted  to  me,  of 
course — she  is  the  living  consolation  I 
told  you  of  just  now.  That  was  Mr. 
Farnaby 's  notion  in  adopting  her.  Mr. 
Farnaby  thought  to  himself,  **  Here's 
a,  ready-made  daughter  for  my  wife — 
that's  all  this  tiresome  woman  wants 
to  comfort  her  :  now  we  shall  da"  Do 
jou  know  what  I  call  that  1  I  call  it 
reasoning  like  an  idiot.  A  man  may 
be  very  clever  at  his  business — and 
may  be  a  contemptible  fool  in  other 
respects.  Another  woman's  child  a 
consolation  to  Me !  Pah !  it  makes  one 
sick  to  think  of  it  I  have  one  merit, 
Amelius  ;  I  don't  cant  It  s  my  duty 
to  take  care  of  my  sister's  child  ;  and 
I  do  my  duty  willingly.  Regina's  a 
good  sort  of  creature — 1  don^t  dispute 
it   But  she's  like  all  those  tall  darkish 


women ;  there's  no  backbone  in 

dash  ;  a  kind  feeble  goody -g» 
garish  disposition  ;  and  a  deal  < 
obstinacy  at  the  l»ottom  of  it,  I 
you.  O,  yes,  I  do  her  justice; 
(h'liv  tliiit  she's  devoteil  to  me, 
say.  But  I  am  making  a  cleai 
of  it  now.  And  you  ought  to  kn 
vou  shall  know,  that  Mr.  Fa 
living  consolation  is  no  more  i 
lation  to  me  than  the  things  y< 
st^en  in  those  drawers.  Ther 
weVf  done  with  liOginii.  No  : 
one  thing  more  to  bf  cleAre»l  up 
vou  sav  vou  admire  her,  what 
mean  ?  Do  you  meiin  to  many 

For  once  in  his  life  Amelii 
on  his  dignity.     *  I  have  too  n 
spect   for  the  young   lady  to 
your  question,'  he  said  loftily. 

'  Because,  if  you  do,'  Mi's.  I 
proceeded,  '  I  mean  to  put  ev< 
sible  obstacle  in  vour  wav.  I 
I  mean  to  prevent  it' 

This  plain  declaration  st 
Amelius.  He  confessed  the  ti 
implication,  in  one  word. 

'  Why  ? '  he  asked  sharply. 

'  Wait  a  little,  and  recove 
temjx'r,'  she  answered. 

Tliere  was  a  i)ause.  They 
either  side  of  the  fireplace,  an 
each  other  attentively. 

'  Now  are  you  ready  ? '  Mr& 
by  resumed.  *  Here  is  my  reai 
you  marry  Regina,  or  marry  ai 
you  will  settle  down  somewh< 
lead  a  dull  Ufa' 

'  Well,'  said  Amelius;  *and  w 
if  I  like  it?' 

*  Because  I  want  you  to  re 
roving  bachelor;  here  to-day  ai 
to-morrow  —  travelling  all  o\ 
world,  and  seeing  everythii 
everybody.' 

*  What  good   will  that  do 
Mrs.  F'amaby  1 ' 

She  rose  from  her  own  sidf 
fireplace  ;  crossed  to  the  side  oi 
Amelius  was  sitting;  and,  si 
l)efore  him,  placed  her  hands 
on  his  shoiddera  Her  eyes  gre 
ant  with  a  sudden  interest  and 
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tkm  M  thej  k>oked  down  on  bim, 
riTetodon  his  face. 

*  BecauBe  I  am  stdll  waiting  for  the 
one  living  consolation  that  may  yet 
oome  to  me/  she  said.  'And,  hear  this, 
Amelius!  After  all  the  years  that  have 
passed.  You  may  be  the  man  who 
brings  it  to  ma' 


In  the  momentary  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, they  heard  a  double  knock  at 
the  house-door. 

'  Regina  ! '  said  Mrs.  Famaby. 

As  the  name  passed  her  lips,  she 
sprang  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 


{To  be  continued.) 


QUEEN  VICTORIA    IN  ITALY. 


C  ^NE  of  the  most  talked  of  things 
^— ^  in  Italy  just  now  is  the  visit 
^^  Queen  Victoria;  and  next  to  it, 
^8  a  subject  of  interest,  the  magnifi- 
cent residence  offered  to  her  by  Mr. 
Henfrey. 

Hr.  Henfrey  may  consider  himself 
'  twice  blessed;'  first,  to  be  the  posses- 
sor of  saoh  an  unparalleled  gem  of 
^tshitectore,  and  second,  to  have  it 
S>^a«ed  by  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

Dhe  castle  of  Mr.  Henfrey,  so 
chivalously  offered  by  him  to  Her 
^^jesty,  is  indeed  well  worth  a  des- 
^ption,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
^^^oee  that  can  appreciate  the  beautiful 
^^  the  present  day. 

It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  one  of 
^bemoet  enchanting  of  the  lakes  of 
f^^ly,  Logo  Maggiore,  and  rises  majes- 
^oally,  and  with  all  the  aspect  of  a 
^*^y  regal  residence,  on  the  declivity 
^^  a  hifi  overlooking  the  lake.  The 
^yle  is  what  is  called  in  England,  Old 
***i^ImA.  Four  pointed  towers  adorn 
^^  building  on  its  four  sides,  and  a 
^^th,  higher  than  the  others  and  acttm- 
•'•<*%Mna,  looks  loftily  towards  the 
^oantain,  cutting  its  elegant  form 
^pon  tihe  deep  blue  of  the  Ay.  It  has 
Wo  loain  storeysi  with  a  smaller  third 


one,  under  the  traditional  TtumsardtHy. 
looking  towards  the  lake.  On  both 
sides  of  the  building  and  also  lake- 
ward,  run  three  loggie,  from  which  the 
happy  occupant  may,  sheltered  from 
sun  and  wind  and  rain,^  c<Hitemplate 
in  delightful  retirement,  the  incompar- 
able spectacle  of  art  and  nature  before 
him.  The  panorama  that  is  seen  from 
the  middle  loggie,  especially,  is  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  forever  :  it 
beggars  all  word -description.  Like  so 
many  pictures  set  in  azure  and  sun- 
light, lie  before  you  the  picturesque 
villages  of  Sona,  Baveno,  Pallanza, 
Stresa;  the  historical,  the  delicious 
little  islands  Borromes  :  Bella,  Madre, 
and  Superiore,  sweet  green  nests  in  a 
sparkling  lake ;  in  short,  the  whole 
shore  as  far  as  Arena,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  a  last  eye-delight,  lofty  moun- 
tains, silver  crowned  with  snow. 

The  castle  is  entirely  built  of  that 
pretty  rose-coloured  brick,  so  common 
in  Italian  buildings,  and  of  the  white 
stone  of  Bavena  The  roof  is  of  zinc 
and  slate,  and  the  floors  are  laid  out 
in  the  most  finished  Venetian  style  It 
hsA  access  on  two  sides,  by  magnificent 
flights  of  steps  leading  to  a  platform, 
adorned  with  bronze  statue-fountains,. 
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i*eoognized  master  pieces  of  modem  art, 
From  this  platform,  two  mai'ble  en- 
trances, gothic  in  design,  lead  to  the 
loggie  and  to  the  interior  of  tlie  castle, 
namely,  to  the  main  hall,  an  immense 
•quadrangle  richly  decorated  with  paint- 
ings. At  the  end  of  this  hall,  suj>erb 
Carrara  marble  stairs  of  elaborate 
architectui'al  design  and  beauty  take 
the  visitor  to  the  upper  storey. 

The  richest  and  handsomest  rooms 
are  on  the  first  floor.  Three  of  these, 
ten  metres  square,  display  unparallele<l 
luxury  and  wealth.  These  aie  the 
banquet-hall,  the  drawing-room,  the 
reception-room  and  music  hall.  Words 
fail  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  their  furniture  and  hangings  ;  silk 
stuffs  of  white  ground  worked  with 
gold  ;  mosaic  doors  ;  Chinese  and  In- 
dian tapestries ;  chairs  and  sofas  sur- 
l^assing  in  unique  elegance  all  that 
piincely  taste  has  heretofore  invented ; 
rare  Japan  vasea ;  Sevres  porcelains  ; 
mammoth  mirrors  of  the  most  dazzling 
polish  ;  chandeliers  ;  statues  of  bi-onze 
and  marble,  pictures  of  masters ;  works 
of  art  of  every  style  and  country  ; 
pianos,  in  short  all  that  wealth  and 
taste  can  accumulate  to  make  such  a 
residence  worthy  of  such  a  guest,  is 
here  brought  together. 

On  the  upper  storey  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  of  honour.  The  bed-room  of 
Her  Majesty  is  a  miracle  of  elegance. 
The  walls  ai*e  covered  with  a  rich  sUk 
brocade,  of  a  light  gi*ay  shade,  dotted 
over  witli  lustreless  gold  designs.  The 
furniture  accords  with  the  richness  of 
the  hangings,  but  among  all  these 
splendid  ap})ointments,  one  thing,  for 
its  strange  contrast  with  the  rest, 
challenges  the  attention  by  its  veiy 
simplicity  :  it  is  the  Queen^s  l>ed,  of 
plain  walnut ;  scarcely  comfortable. 
But  it  is  her  own.  She  brought  it 
with  her  from  London. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  midst  such  a 
mass  of  beautiful  things,  to  note  any- 
thing particularly.  However,  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  we  will 
mention  a  few  that  strike  the  eye  at 


a  first  sight;  viz.,  a  n 
statue  of  Kgeria,  of  Oarrar 
and  a  Mailonna,  by  Luina.  J 
hall  on  the  first  floor  han^ 
of  line  pictures,  all  by 
auioiig  these  a  celebrated 
in  tlu'  Bath  '  ;  in  the  up]»er 
of  tlu>  finest  landscapes  of  i 
the  dining-i-oom,  a  valuabl 
of  the  Knglislf^  School,  re 
the  *  Pijizza  Navona  on  mai 

The  castle  stands  in  the  n 
immense  garden,  magnific 
out  ;  full  of  exotic  plant 
fountiiins,  etc,  and  extei 
a  delicious  grove,  tlie  sha< 
treats. 

The  principal  entrance  to 
property  is  on  the  Baveuo  ; 
light     A  porter's  lodge  stj 
gate, built  in  the chdUt  style 
some  enough    to  serv^e  as 
for  a  lord.     From  this,  a  j 
left  leads  to  the  castle.     C 
latt(jr,  and  on  slightly  risi 
stands  its  rival  in  architect 
manship,  an  elegant  chape 
a   triumph    in    it«    way. 
octagon  temple,  in  the  Pisi 
delicate  columns  and  arche 
tenor  in    fHistfO-rtflUro,    is 
stone   flutc^i  and  carved, 
most  elaborate  workmansl 
interior,  all  marble,  gold  a 
is  made  to  imitate  the  mU 
church  of  St.   Mark  in  V< 
crystal     windows,    enchas 
dainty  marble  coloneiie^,  are 
stained  and  represent  sacn 
The  altar  and  j)ulpit  are  p 
the  ProUistant  fashion ;  ti 
made  in  two  pieces  so  as  no 
one   of  the  windows  of  ti 
where    it  is  placed.      In 
from  the  vault  of  the   cu] 
a  rich  <?handelier  of  Arabic 

The  prie-dieu  of  the  Qu 
ticularly  worthy  of  notice 
genious  richness  of  its  c< 
The  exterior  is  of  the  pun 
marble,  inlaid  with  moBa; 
and  valuable  stones  :  the 
is  covered  with  crimaon  ve 
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A  path,  bordered  with  rare  ahrubs, 
plants  and  flowers,  leads  from  the 
church  to  the  castle  and  from  there 
winds  towards  the  various  smaller 
buildings  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment: to  the  green-houses  and  the 
gaeo-metro;  for  Mr.  Henfrey  has  taken 
good  care  that  all  this  magnificence 
should  be  put  in  a  proper  light,  and 
the  means  for  perfect  illumination  have 
not  been  spared. 

This  gorgeous  establishment  has  for 
its  neighbour,  on  the  Baveno  side,  the 
Hotel  Zanoli,  and  on  the  Stresa  side, 


the  lovely  villa  Durazza  The  latter 
was  rented  by  Mr.  Henfrey  for  the 
most  important  personages  of  the 
Queen's  suite,  as  also  the  hotel  Belle 
Vue  and  hotel  Beau-Rivage,  for  the 
rest  of  the  Queen's  retinue. 

Thus  will  this  charming  spot,  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  nothing  but 
a  lonely  wilderness,  be  converted  this 
summer  into  a  rich  English  colony, 
which  the  simple  Italian  contadini 
may  regard  for  the  time  with  more 
than  passing  interest 

C. 


eou:nd  the  table. 


DARWIN  has  taught  us  how  the 
presence  of  cats  may  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  over  the  fructi- 
fication of  clover-flowers,  by   acting 
^ugh  the  intermediate  agencies  of 
field-mice  and  honey-bees.    The  chain 
p^  consequences  is  instructive,  as  teach- 
^  us  the  interdependence  of  things, 
^hich,  at  first  blush,  appear  most  un- 
^^eoted,  and  the  strength  of  those 
'bidden  links,  airy   and   invisible   as 
S^^ttamer,  which  bind  creation  together. 
To  pass  from  one   exami)le  to  aii- 
*^r,  have  you  ever   traced  out  the 
^imection   between  newspapers  and 
^*®wds1  Our  forefathers  had  no  news- 
P^rs  and  no  bearda     jVb  the  daily 
pi^  has  come   in,    the  daily  razor 
^ms  to  have  gone  out  of  fashioiL     Is 
^ere  any  clue  to  this  mystery,  or  are 
^*ie8e  but  coincidences  ]  I  boldly  athrni 
^hat  the  phenomena  stand  in  the  i*ela- 
tionship  of  cause  and  eflect  to  each 
^Hher,  and  the  key  to  this  riddle  lies 
^  the  barber's  shop. 

The  idea   occurred  to  me  but  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  having  my  hair 


cut  I  am  naturally  taciturn,  and  my 
disinclination  to  talk  to  a  stranger  was 
evidently  reciprocated  by  the  profes- 
sor of  the  tonsorial  ai*t,  who  was  ofli- 
ciating  among  my  ambrosial  curls. 
While  pleased  at  his  silence,  I  could 
not  hel])  wondering  how  it  was  that 
barbers  had  ever  accjuiiW  a  reputation 
for  chattering,  especially  when  I  re- 
flecteil  that  almost  all  the  barbers  I 
knew  were  also  as  glum  as  mutes  at 
a  funeral.  I  pondered  over  it,  and 
asked  myself  if  this  quiet  was  assumed 
or  not  Presently,  the  man  of  the 
scissors  took  his  opportunity  and  dived 
into  a  little  back-parlour  where  he 
compressed  fully  ten  minutes  of  an 
ordinary  man's  conversation  into  a 
half-minute's  interview  with  his  assist- 
ant, a  red-headed  youth  with  preter- 
naturally  large  and  swollen  knuckles. 
Clearly  enough,  the  respectful  silence 
which  clothed  him  like  a  garb  when 
he  returned  to  his  snipping,  was  })ut 
on.  Why  was  this  1  My  eye,  at  this 
moment,  fell  on  the  newspaper  which 
I   had   instinctively   laid    across   my 
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knee  on  settling  myself  down,  in  the 
chair  of  state,  to  be  operated  upoiL 
There  was  the  clue  !  Here  was  the 
cnminal  who  had  banished  the  merrv, 
impudent  barber  of  tlu^  old  romances 
and  early  novels,  and  had  substituttHl 
our  modern  Tonsor,  with  his  melan- 
cholic visage,  for  tho  fjiithful  and  lo- 
(juacious  Strap  who  lathered,  bothered, 
chattered  to  and  blubl»ered  ovtT  Rofl- 
erick  RandouL 

The  reason  was  only  too  plain. 
When  yet  the  newspaper  was  not, 
every  man  went  to  the  barber's  as  the 
centre  of  information.  *  Sir  Peter's 
wig  to  he  curled  T — pshaw,  that  was  a 
shallow  subterfuge,  a  mere  paltry  ex- 
pedient, an  excuse  for  remaining  long 
enough  to  hear  all  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  that  sink  or  reservoir  of  tit- 
tle-tattle, and  to  leave  in  return  what- 
ever modicum  of  news,  as  to  Sir  Peter's 
private  mattei*8,  the  barl>er  could  ex- 
tract or  the  knight  was  willing  to  im- 
l)art 

*  But  Scripture  sajth  an  ending  to 
all  good  things  nuist  he,'  and  so  FUjiivg 
Posts  and  Daihf  Messengers  came  in, 
and  wigs  began  to  wither.  As  the 
size  of  the  sheet  and  the  number  of 
the  columns  increased,  the  area  of  the 
wig  gradually  shrank  and  diminished. 
The  full-bottomed  wig  was  curtailed 
to  a  Ramilie,  the  Ramilie  degener- 
ated into  a  bob,  and  the  bob  was  but 
poorly  represented  at  last  by  i)owder 
and  i)ig-taiL  The  newspa})ei's  were 
now  in  the  ascendant.  Still  there  was 
a  deal  of  trashy  news  which  no  paper 
cared  to  print,  and  no  man  cared  to 
miss  hearing,  so  day  by  day  men  sat 
down,  turned  up  their  chins  to  the 
ceiling,  had  the  lather  brushed  into 
the  comers  of  their  mouths,  and  lis- 
tened pleasurably  to  scandal 

Even  then  the  insatiable  journalists 
were  not  satisfied.  They  took  to  print- 
ing personalities,  gossip,  jokes,  ru- 
mours, announcements  of  Mr.  A.'s 
arriyal  in  town,  Mr.  B.'s  enormous 
gooseberry,  the  fight  lietween  your 
neighbour's  cats,  and  how  old  Mr.  X. 
Y.   Z.   slipped   down   on   a  piece  of 


orange  |)eeL  The  injury  was  don*- 
No  man  shaved  any  more.  The  bar- 
ber's shop  had  lost  its  attraction,  and 
the  clean  chin  was  a  thing  of  tb« 
past,  [f  any  man,  fix>m  forc^  of  habit, 
disliked  a  beaixi,  he  went  and  sbavcfwl 
at  home  in  an  ogi*eish,  hypochondria 
oal  way,  such  as  no  old  frequenter  o 
the  barl)er's  would  have  tolerated  £o 
a  moment.  It  would  be  no  more  |>cn 
sible  to  >)ring  back  the  tlays  of  puULi 
shaving  than  to  |>er8uade  any  one  t 
go  back  into  a  buckled  wig.  The  l>ck 
l>er  has  l>ecome  morose  and  implck 
able,  and  takes  a  savage  pleasure  i 
blowing  the  loose  hairs  down  "tl 
small  of  vour  back.  And  the  me 
gossip  that  nature  intended  to  h 
fallen,  [)rattlingly ,  from  his  tongue,  \  i 
petrilied,  lifeless  and  dry  in  a  com 
of  the  y>aper. 

F.  K_ 


A   DIALOGUR 

ScEXK  : — Library  in  the  Hous^  • 
Practicus.  Present:  PRACTicrs,  C^'>' 
cus,  Prig,  and  Tom  Summerdave. 

PKIG  (^//iyi/w7  down  tfte  '  Mail  J.- 
*  Well,  now,  I  do  think  it  is  too 
disgusting !  ' 

Tom.  — *  What's  up  now,  Prig  ? ' 

Priu. — *  Why,  this  tariff  upon  im- 
ported books.  Here  are  some  of  tb« 
leading  publishers  declaring  that  the 
duty  wili  entirely  stop  the  sale  of 
the  English  Reviewa  I  should  ha^ 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  culture  is 
not  so  strong  in  Canada  that  it  can 
bear  discouragement  BeBides,e^en 
Sir  John  might  have  understood 
that  a  book  is  not  a  mere  manuf^ 
tured  article.' 

Cynicus.  — *  It  strikes  me,  though,  tk»t 
a  book  now-a-days  is  a  veiy  hi^J 
manufactured  article  indeed — m/^' 
ufactured  to  suit  the  public.' 

Prig  (sighs), — *  O,  yes,  I  admit  jnu* 
genius  hasn't  much  ohanoe  in  tbtf^ 
days.  But  now,  just  as  one  flitUi* 
oneself  that  a  oertain  taste  for  i^ 
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Qg  is  beginning  to  grow  up  in 
dian  society,  they  must  needs 
96  a  tax  that  will  raise  the 
of,  at  all  events,  smaller  books 
ty  per  cent' 

::U8. — '  But  the  only  difference 
ariff  will  make,  Prig,  will  be 
Canadian  publishers  will  re- 
English  books  instead  of 
rican  publishers.' 
-*  No,  they  won't  Why,  do  you 
Me  it  will  pay  them  to  reprint 
3  for  such  a  small  market  as 
have  in  Canada  1  Surely  you 
think  they  will  command  the 
rican  market?  It  may  pay 
to  reprint  a  few  trashy  novels, 
ng  higher,  nothing  higher, 
ever,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  the 
dian  Institute,  at  any  rate,  has 
I  the  right  view  of  the  matter 
Las  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of 
ax  upon  intellect' 
3. — *Yes,  if  that  flourishing 
bution  takes  the  matter  up,  the 
is  doomed.' 

*  0,  it's  all  very  well  for  you 
eer,  Cynicus,  but  every  intel- 
b  person  will  agree,  that  they 
acted  quite  rightly.  Thank 
'en,  though,  there  is  one  con- 
on  about  the  thing.' 
By  Jove,  let's  have  it.  Prig,  by 
leans.' 

-'Well,  what  should   you  fel- 
say  was  the  most  crying  evil 
nadian  Society  ? ' 
i  — *  Shouldn't  like  to  make  in- 
ns distinctions.' 
'  My  landlady's  baby  is  in  the 
ng,  anyhow.  It's  the  most  cry- 
nl  I  know  of.  Prig.' 
3U8. — *  Give  it  up.  Prig,  unless 
ant  of  money.' 

voiih  gentle  superiority),  — 
it !  want  of  money  in  a  coun- 
.  which,  as  Lord  Dufferin  said, 
h  is,  perhaps,  as  evenly  dis- 
^  as  in  any  country  in  the 
L' 

J. — *  Then,  I  sappose,  his  Lord- 
nust  have  forgotten  the  Scilly 
is,  Prig,  where  they  sav  the 
7 


peopto  gain  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.' 

Prig. — *  Well,  for  my  part,  I  say  the 
want  of  a  good  circulating  library 
is  the  most  crying  evil  of  Canadian 
society.  It  does  seem  to  me  dis- 
graceful that  in  such  a  community 
as  we  have  in  Canada — so  large  and 
so  intelligent — one  shouldn't  get  the 
new  books  without  buying  them. 
Why,  when  I  was  in  England  last 
year,  I  don't  think  I  ever  went  into 
a  lady's  drawing-room  without  see- 
ing half  a  dozen  of  the  best  of  the 
new  books  from  Mudie's  library  on 
the  tabla  I  can't  think  why  some 
one  hasn't  got  the  enterprise  to  be 
the  Canadian  Mudia  I  think  there's 
a  fortune  in  it,  to  take  the  lowest 
view. ' 

Practicus. — *  I  don't  believe  it.  Prig. 
I've  asked  a  good  many  of  the  lead- 
ing booksellers  why  they  don't  try 
the  thing,  and  they  all  say  it 
wouldn't  pay.' 

Prig. — 'Yes,  but  I  don't  think  the 
booksellers  are  quite  in  a  position 
to  know  the  demand  which  really 
exists.  I'm  constantly  hearing  peo- 
ple regretting  the  want  of  a  circu- 
lating library  worthy  of  the  name. 
And  then,  again,  the  demand  for 
new  books  is  like  ambition  and 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  man 
who  would  start  a  good  circulating 
library  in  Canada  would  be  a  public 
benefactor.  Just  think  what  a  dif- 
ference it  would  make  in  society  if 
people  read  a  little  more.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  a  rarity  to  meet  a  man 
who  seems  ever  to  read  anything, 
unless  it  is  the  Globe  or  the  Mail, 
and  perhaps  a  sporting  paper  or  two. 
They  don't  even  read  novels.' 

Practicus. — *  Well,  Prig,  in  the  first 
place,  I  know  many  men  here  who 
both  read  and  think  a  great  deal, 
and  I  suspect  Canadians,  on  the 
whole,  read  as  much  as  men  of 
business  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  I  admit,  we  produce  very 
few  men  as  yet  of  anything  approach- 
ing high  culture.    But  you  must  re- 
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member  Canada  is  a  eoin))aratively 
new  country,  and  men  have  to  work 
hard  for  their  living,  and  after  a 
long  day's  work  a  man  doesn't  ft-el 
much  incline<l  to  i*ead.' 

Cynicus. — *  Ah,  but  Prig  would  like 
every  man  to  have  his  **Pater"  or  his 
"Ruskin"  on  hisothee  table,  so  that 
in  the  intervals  of  the  Payiufj,  he 
might  study  the  Beautiful.' 

Prig. — *  No,  I  admit  there  may  be  some 
excuse  for  the  men,  but  there  is 
none  for  the  women.  Ciinadian 
ladie-s,  in  Toronto  or  Montreal,  have 
far  more  leisure  than  an  English 
lady  in  London.  Consider  the  hours 
and  hours  a  lady  in  Lon<lon  has  to 
spend  in  paying  formal  visits,  and 
the  still  longer  hours  she  thinks  she 
has  got  to  spend  in  shopping.  Yet  I 
scarcely  ever  sat  next  to  a  girl  at  a 
dinner  party  in  London  who  wasn't 
able  to  talk  al)Out  the  last  event  of 
public  interest,  or  the  last  new  book. 
Yes,  and  talk  well  too.  In  Canada, 
if  you  want  to  talk  to  a  girl  at  all, 
you  must  either  talk  gossip  or  the 
smaLest  of  small  talk.' 

PRACTicua — *  I  don't  agree  with  you 
there,  Prig,  at  all.  I  know  Cana- 
dian girls  who  read  just  as  much, 
and  can  talk  just  as  well,  as  any 
English  girls  I've  ever  seen,  and  I've 
been  a  good  deal  in  England.' 

Tom. — *  I  should  think  so,  by  Jove  ! 
Look  at  Miss  Flirtaway  and  Miss 
Basbleu  for  instance.  I'd  back 
'em  against  the  iield  any  day-;  one 
to  talk  and  t'other  to  read.' 

Prio. — *  Yes,  my  dear  Summerdaye, 
but  I'm  afraid  we  want  a  combina- 
tion.' 

Practicus. — 'Then  again,  Prig,  many 
a  Canadian  lady  has  to  busy  herself 
about  household  duties,  which  an 
English  lady  would  leave  to  her 
servanta  And  above  all,  you  must 
remember  the  great  advantages 
English  ladies  enjoy.  To  begin 
with,  they  have  all  the  picture-gal- 
leries and  art-galleries  and  exhi- 
bitions of  all  kinds,  of  which  I 
may  say  we  have  next  to  nothing. 


Then  they  are  so  close  to  tbe 
Continent  and  all  its  wealth  o^ 
art  an<l  beautv.  But  above  sS^ 
in  Enghind,  ladies  have  tliis  gr<=?*i' 
advantage  that  English  gentleni*:^! 
are,  as  a  I'lass,  as  I  think  M.  Taixi' 
says  in  his  *' Notes  on  Englau<:i, 
]»erhaps  the  most  highly  educat:.^ 
in  the  world.  In  a  gentlema  xi 
family  in  London,  you  will  geii«? 
ally  tind  the  father  and  the  huslia.  xn 
and  the  brothers,  men  of  men*  c 
less  cultivation  and  fondness  iEt. 
reading,  and  the  natural  consequex-n 
is—' 
Tom  (singhiy  oi<  he  ]nejfare<  to  fio/j  t 
ngar)— 


h« 


'  S<»  are  their  sistfi^,  and   ihcir  ct»usin>.  aiu: 
aunts  ; 
Their  niHten  and  their  couKiuti, 
Whom  they  reckon  up  by  dozens. 
And  their  aunts  '* 


Practicus. — *  Pi-ecisely,  Tom.     Most 
musically  and  correctly  expressed. 
If   the  men  don't  set  them  the  ex- 
ample and    encourage    them    yoQ 
can't   expect  the  women   to  Aay 
any  great  fondness  for  culture. ' 

Prig. — *  Well,  I  must  say  you  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  Can- 
ada. The  men  can*t  possibly  culu- 
vate  their  intellects  because  tbej 
haven't  time,  and  the  women  can't  j 
be  exjiected  to  do  it,  because  the 
men  don't' 

Practicus.— *  No,  I  don't  say  there « 
any  impossibility  about  it ;  I  merely 
say  there  are  great  excuses  if  it  is 
the  case,  as  you  say,  that  our  ladies 
in  Canada  are  not  as  a  rale  tf 
highly  cultivated  or  accomplish^ 
as  English  ladiea' 

Prig.—*  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  ».^ 
women  ought  to  set  men  the  example 
in  all  that  is  cultiTated  and  refiB^^i 
and  not  wait  till  men  set  thm  ^^ 
example  Besides,  the  veryexflcp- 
tions  to  whioh  you  alluded,  ^ 
that  a  Canadian  lady  con,  if  ^ 
wishes,  reach  a  hi^  point  of  cnltai^ 
and  refinement' 

CvNioua— *  Well,  I  tell  youwhi*** 
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ig,  Youll  find  Canadian  ladies 
how  a  marvellous  love  of  leam- 
rhen  they  see  it  conduces  to 
)f  another  kind.  At  present  I 
t  they  find  that  when  learning 
I  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out 
)  window.' 

xUedfy).—'  Then,  if  Canadian 
tn  have  so  little  self-respect, 
hey  are  willing  to  be  ignorant 
der  that  they  may  please  a 
,  rather  than  to  let  it  be  known 
he  man  who  hopes  to  win  their 
nd  respect  must  be  a  man  of 
"e  and  intelligence,  all  I  can 
Fm  ashamed  to  call  myself  a 
lian.* 

lall  be:  thou  shalt  lower  to  lib  level  di^- 

^ 

Ine  within  thee  growing  ooune  tu  aympa- 

irith  c]mj, 

osbuid  id,  the  wile  is :  thou  art  mated 

.down, 

ToaaiieM  of  his  nature  will  have  weiirhtto 

hee  down.** 

t  Canadian  women  would  only 
9  noble  work  that  lies  before 

Cannot  they  be  made  to  un- 
nd  that  in  a  country  like 
rhere,  as  Practicus  says,  the 
kre  so  busy,  the  education  of 
children,  the  whole  future 
'  life  of  this  country,  its  intel- 
L  and  moral  tone,  depend 
T  upon  them  ?  If  they  only 
»w  true  this  is,  one  wouldn't 
>  many  of  them,  as  one  does 
iividing  their  whole  time  be- 

pleasure,   needlework,  and 
,  and  aspiring  to  nothing  higher 

— 'To suckle  fools  and  chroni- 
all  beer.' 

Surely  in  Canada  if  anywhere 
1  should  rise  to  what  Ruskin 
I  '*  Queen's  Gardens,"  is  their 
•  function.  ''  Each  sex,"  says 
aas  what  the  other  has  not 
an's  power  is  active,  progres- 
sfensiva  He  is  eminently  the 
he  creator,  the  discoverer,  the 
er.  A  woman's  power  is  for 
ot  for  battle,  and  her  intellect 
Cor  invention  or  creation,  but 


for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement  and 
decision."' 
CvNicua — *  I  never  met  a  woman  yet 
who  wasn't  good  enough  at  sweet 
decision.' 
Practicus. — *  T  must  say.  Prig,  I  think 
you  are  monstrously  imfair  to  the 
Canadian  ladiea  They  may  not 
talk  much  about  books,  possibly  be- 
cause they  find  the  men  don't  like 
it ;  but  it  doesn't  follow  that  they 
don't  read.' 
Prig.— *  Well,  I'll  just  tell  you  two 
facts  within  my  own  recent  expe- 
rience. Soon  after  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  came  out,  I  was  paying  a 
visit  to  a  lady  of  the  best  social 
standing  in  a  city  which  shall  be 
nameless ;  and  as  the  papers  had  for 
some  time  been  full  of  speeches  and 
addresses  by  the  Marquis,  I  remark- 
ed, thinking  it  a  safe  topic,  that  the 
Marquis  had  been  making  some  ex- 
cellent speeches  for  a  young  man.  I 
thought  the  natural  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  first  utterances  of  the 
new  Governor-General  would  have 
led  her  to  read  some  of  them.  Not 
a  bit  of  it !  "  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Prig,"  she  said,  *'  I  hav'nt  read  one 
of  them."' 
Ctniou& — 'Most  sensible,  and  most 

unusually  veracious  female ! ' 
Prig. — *Well,  wait  a  bit  till  you  hear 
my  other  story.  They  were  going  to 
read  '* Goldsmith"  at  our  Reading 
Club  the  other  day,  and  I  happened 
to  ask  a  young  lady  if  she  was  fond 
of  his  worka  She  looked  a  bit  bewil- 
dered at  first,  and  then,  a  ray  of  in- 
telligence lit  up  her  face,  and  she 
s^d)  *'  O,  yes,  I  like  him  very  much, 
though  I  can't  say  I've  read  much 
of  him ;  let  me  see — did'nt  he  write 
a  novel  called  '*  The  bon&  fide  Tra- 
veller 1 " ' 
PRACTict7& — 'I'm     afraid    Canadian 

'  ladies  know  how  to  chaff.  Prig.' 
Tom  (warmly)—'  Well,  dear  old  Can- 
ada is  good  enough  for  me  any  way. 
And,  by  Jove,  the  English  officers 
app«u*ed  to  find  it  good  enough  for 
them  too,  judging  by  the  way  they 
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rutthed  into  nmtriiiiony.  But,  I 
t(.*ll  you  what  it  is.  Prig,  my  hoy, 
wht'ii  vou'v«*  siKvtHHlfil  in  turning 
all  our  girls  into  Hliur-sttH.'kings,  it 
will  he  time  for  nir  tu.  wt-ll  tu  go 
to  Manitoba.' 

Pkk;.  —  *  Blue-stockings  !  f  7/'"///>y.- 
How  I  ilisliko  that  expn'ssion  I  As 
tiiougha  woman  couhhi't  he  a  person 
of  tiiste,  cuhuro  ami  rftinenifiit 
without  boing  a  Bhir-sturking.  Lis- 
ten to  this.  C ///>(>•.  >'/:/'.s  (/  lit)  iL\ 
and  rtiids )  \  '*  Sht*  n«'V«'r  nt'ghrteU 
her  home  duties,  or  her  chihiren  s 
etlucation,  and  was  fund  of  soei^tv 
and  the  theatre.  Shr  had  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  natund 
scenery  an<l  musio  ;  and  t)Oth  played 
and  painted,  herself, — the  latter  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Shr  was  very  dif- 
fident and  free  from  vanity  :  and 
thoroughly  and  gracefully  feminine 
in  manner  and  appearance."  Is 
that  the  pictunr  of  a  Bluestocking, 
Surnmerdave  1  Well,  that  is  a  rle- 
scription  of  Mary  Somerville,  the 
most  learned  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  age.  A 
Blue-stocking  is  a  woman  without 
talent  and  without  imagination. 
8h(;  is  actuated  by  a  cut-and-ilried 
notion  that  it  is  her  duty  to  master 
such  books  as  Mangnall's  Questions, 
and  Mi-s.  Markham's  "  History  of 
England  "  ;  but  she  has  no  i*eal  love 
of  knowledge,  nor  sympathy  with 
the  lire  of  genius.' 

Practicus. — *  Well,  Prig,  having  now 
dis[X)sed  of  the  Blue-stockings,  sup- 
})Ose  you  tell  us  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  tariff  on  books,  and  the 
circulating  library,  with  which  we 
started.' 

Toil — *  O,  he'll  circulate  round  to  that 
before  long.     Won't  you,  Prig  ? ' 

Prig. — All  I  mean  is  that  the  tariff 
on  books  by  making  them  moi*e  ex- 
pensive to  buy  will  increase  the  de- 
mand for  a  circulating  library, — ' 

Practicus  (ilumghtfully), — *  Or  fi-ee 
public  library.' 

Prig. — *And  that  a  circulating  lib- 
rary,— ' 


PKAcTicrN.  •  Or  free  puMic  li  • 
iMrv,    - 

Pi:n..  ■  When  it  is  •  ^tablisiiwi  wiii 
iuMUgur.iii  M  \\r\\  fjHU'h  ii!  Mif  siM-ini 
lifr  •)!  (,-anadii,  and  wiil  \i<^  far  to 
renit»ve  what  I  i-an  «:all  littU' J»"tii'i 
ihana  state  of  intellectual  staj^iia- 
tion.  And  1  think  that  all  uitrii ''I 
intelligence  — 

t'NNUi  s.     -'  And  su[»eri(;rily  - 

Tom.-  -'  Like  oui-selves — 

Pun;--*  Should  eoud»ine  in  raisiiii.' 
sui'li  a  demand  for  a  gooii  lihi-Hnuf 
some  kind  as  would  secure  it8  nUjH 
ply.  And  I,  for  my  part,  willeim 
myself  unceasingly  with  tliatoliJK^t. 
until  we  liavi*  got  it' 

(JVMCJ'S. — '  Do.' 

(C'^iirtrsiitfoH  rl^/iif'.'i.  Priij  s^.tL\  r-i'- 
sulat'wH  m  the  *'  Ilisfori/  ft' (lit  H*"- 

Si  If  to  hfs  huv  huuki.)  " 


^  MOODS.' 

—  How  much  of  the  smaller  misery 
of  life,  and  how  much  blunting  o' 
the  liner  feelings,  comes  of  the  cla&li « 
moods.  The  glow  of  full  synii>athy 
which  is  the  deei>e8t  happiness  of  liU' 
man  converse,  and  in  which  its  finest 
gold  is  Ix^aten  out,  is  kindled  oulv  *i 
those  rare  moments  when  kindred 
heaii»  meet  in  the  same  mood.  5(^ 
only  do  such  hearts  seldom  enough  gec 
together,  but  even  when  they  do,  the 
accident  of  their  having  each  a  di^er 
ent  tinge  of  feeling  at  the  moment  maj 
i-ecur  so  frequently  as  to  keep  theui 
long,  perha][)8  ever,  ignorant  of  their 
kinsliip.  1  believe  that  lives  bftve 
Ijeen  })as8ed  together,  even  in  affection, 
which,  though  in  their  hidden  depth* 
tit  to  mingle  in  close  union,  have,  u> 
missing  continually  the  subtle  identity 
of  mood,  failed  ever  to  realize  thtt 
they  were,  as  potentially  they  wefe,— 


'  Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thoogbt, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.' 


Not  that  this  is  a  common  ezpen^Oi 
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^pilj,  be  added.  It  can 
in  the  case  of  those  high- 
id  finely-wrought  natures 
3  many  cruel  penalties  as 
the  keener  perceptions 
impressibility  which  dis- 
m  from  the  ordinary  run 
Many,  indeed,  will  con- 
ctreme  case  rather  fanci- 
ether  it  be  so  or  not,  there 
g  the  sharp  and  even  pro- 
ippiness  which  difference 
\  brought  about  in  every- 
or  the  fact  that  many  a 
been  the  outcome  of  dis- 
subjective  and  emotional. 
ly  indeed,  is  the  vista 
rain  of  thought  will  open 
broad  field  of  politics  and 
ough  we  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
knalysis  of  the  causes  of 
the  subjecti^  realm,  and 
^empt  to  do  so  can  accom- 
more  than  loose  specula- 
is  none  the  less  certain 
rse  of  affairs  has  not  sel- 
.fluenced  in  a  considerable 
le  complex  friction  of  the 
m  whose  actions,  writings 
omprise  the  raw  material 
Especially  was  this  the 
;he  personal  element  was 
moulding  the  destinies  of 
L  it  is  at  present;  in  the 
a  world  hung  upon  the 
dngle  man,  and  the  life  or 
»usands  upon  his  caprice. 
Cleopatra,'  or  of  a  Roman 
ren  of  a  Charles  V.,  or  of 
,  has  probably  been  preg- 
serious  consequences  to 
18  of  mankind, 
niliar  experiehces  of  daily 
lestic  and  social  relation- 
quires  no  psychologist  to 
ects  of  the  conflict  of  those 
itions  of  mood  which  we 
inguish  as  *  good  spirits ' 
mts,'  merriment  and  *  the 
humour  and  peevishness, 
ie  at  the  root  of  a  vast 
positive  wretchedness  in 
lis  moment.    Innumerable 


are  the  estrangements  of  friends,  the 
lovers'  quarrels,  the  *•  family  jars,'  ma- 
trimonial infelicities,and  even  divorces, 
which  might  be  traced  to  caubes  no 
more  dignified  than  these.  Even  more 
widespread,  and  scarcely  less  lament- 
able, is  the  petty  misery  originating 
in  this  moral  dyspepsia  which,  with- 
out reaching  any  positive  climax,  yet 
permeates  the  inner  life  of  society, 
and  embitters  day  by  day  those  rela- 
tions of  home  and  friendship  which 
should  be  the  most  softening  of  hu- 
man influences.  The  home,  indeed, 
is  unhappily  the  chief  theatre  of  such 
experiences;  the  microcosm  over  which 
the  Spirit  of  Moodiness  is  suffered  to 
have  full  swav.  In  his  business  rela- 
tions,  the  husband  or  father  generally 
manages  to  neutralize  his  subjective 
condition,  bo  it  gay  or  sombre,  by  the 
concentration  of  all  his  faculties  on 
the  engrossing  practical  concerns  of 
each  day.  He  does  so,  at  least,  as  isir 
as  his  equals  and  superiors  are  con- 
cerned ;  although  many  a  harassed 
clerk  and  persecuted  office-boy  could 
testify  to  the  important  bearing  on 
his  day's  comfort  of  the  *  mood '  in 
which  his  principal  enters  the  office 
in  the  morning.  Outside  of  the  office, 
however,  *  business  is  business,'  to  use 
a  formula  which  has  acquired  a  very 
distinct,  though  not  a  very  amiable 
meaning,  despite  its  own  absolute 
meaninglessness.  Dollars  and  cents, 
and  stocks  and  shares,  are  far  too  im- 
portant matters  to  admit  of  much  in- 
terference in  their  manoeuvring  from 
that  region  of  feeling  which  plays  so 
insignificant  a  part  during  the  daily 
rites  of  Mammon-worship.  But  family 
harmony  and  fireside  happiness  are 
not  dollars  and  cents,  and  frequently 
they  occupy  a  much  less  important 
position  in  the  worshipful  considera- 
tion of  Benedict  or  pater/amiUas, 
The  peevisli,  the  harsh,  or  the  other- 
wise unamiable  mood  which  has  been 
in  abeyance  all  through  the  day ;  or 
which,  perchance,  has  been  contracted 
during  its  fatigues  and  *  worries,'  is 
often  released  from  strict  surveillance. 
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or  first  uiakes  its  presence  known  when 
home  is  reached  and  formal  restraints 
thrown  off.  Then  behold  how  ^^reat 
a  matter  a  little  tire  kindleth  !  The 
half-cooked  |)otato,  the  Munt  carving- 
knife,  the  *  little  hill  '  for  millinerv, 
any  one  of  a  thousand  nothings  may 
light  up  a  domestic  conflagration. 
T^at  it  ever  should  Iw  so  is  pitiable  ; 
that  it  often  is  so,  is  undeniable.  Or 
let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the 
female  side  of  the  house.  The  wife 
gives  a  party,  say,  or  the  daughter 
goes  out  to  one.  With  the  '  company 
dress,*  to  use  a  homely  phi-ase,  are  put 
on  comi)any  mamiers.  Tlie  *  horrible 
headache,'  and  the  ungracious  mood, — 
they  are  often  synonymous, — vanish 
as  if  by  magic  All  is  smiles  anrl 
couitesv  and  traietv.  On  the  return 
home  the  party  dress  is  doffed,  and 
the  next  morning  is  ])ut  on,  jK^rhaps, 
an  attire  neither  rich  nor  gaudy, — 
scarcely  even  neat, — but  *good  enough 
for  home.'  If  that  were  all,  passe 
encore.  But  too  frequently  the  '  com- 
pany manners  *  are  laid  by  with  the 
*  company  dress.'  Nt^fjligdc  in  cos- 
tume the  wearv  lady  is  also  u('ffU(/er 
in  temper.  As  any  di^ess, —  so  any  hap- 
hazard mood,  is  *  good  enough  for 
home ;'  and  j^ost  festal  moods  are  not, 
liS  a  rule,  very  desirable  ones,   80  that 


throutrhout  the  «Iav  then*  is 
antness  ;iii(l  frii'tioii  in  tl 
hold.  The  >ervaiit-&  (."an  d 
right.  The  (.-hildren  are  in  th< 
a  romp  :  slu^  ij^  not,  an«l  il 
scolding  ins»eail.  The  sist« 
friend  is  in  acunti«lential  nio* 
not,  and  there  is  bittenieas 
undei-staniling.  The  hnsbai 
father  is  in  a  jocular  nioo4l  ; 
a  sensitive  one;  and  goes  up 
an  aVmorniallv  early  hour  to  ( 
to  .sleep,  perhaps,  leaving 
sen.se  of  uneasiness  and  disc< 
hind  her.  Such  things  are  1 
even'  dav,  even  without  the 
ical  pai*ty  as  a  primary  caus 
it  unjust  to  say  that  the  fa 
especially  liable  to  a  va 
moods  to  which  it  is  somet 
plexin*;  for  the  less  changes 
rid  male  creature  '  to  adap 
The  fact  is  a  physiological 
stubborn  enough  to  admit  0 
tradiction,  even  fix)m  th 
Many  of  them  run  up  and 
gamut  of  the  feelings  with 
rapidity  ;  and  what  their  mo 
at  any  given  moment  is  on< 
things,  as  Dundi*eary  would 
no  fellow  can  find  out. 
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AN  INDIAN'S  VIEWS  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS* 


Bt  Youno  Joseph,  Chief  of  the  Nez  Percbs. 
{Frmn  the  North  Ainerican  Review,) 


friends,  I  have  been  asked  to  show 
on  my  heart.     I  am  glad  to  have 

>  to  do  so.     I  want  the  white 

>  understand  my  people.  Some 
think  an  Indian  is  like  a  wild 

This  is  a  great  mistake.     I  will 

all  about  our  people,  and  then 

judge  whether  an  Indian  is  a  man 

I  believe  much  trouble  and 
'ould  be  saved  if  we  opened  our 
lore.  I  will  tell  you  in  my  way 
Indian  sees  things.  The  white 
I  more  words  to  tell  you  how 
k  to  him,  but  it  does  not  require 
ords  to  speak  the  truth.  What 
3  say  will  come  from  my  heart, 
Jl  speak  with  a  straight  tongue, 
-kin-i-ma-me-hut  (the  Great 
I  looking  at  me,  and  will  hear 

lame  is  In-niut-too-yah-Jat-lat 
T  travelling  over  the  Mountains), 
ef  of  the  Wal-lain-wat-kiu  band 
e-pa-lu,  or  Nez  Percys  (nose- 
Indians).  (I  was  bom  in  Eastern 


-In  re-opening  an  old  department  of  Till 
U)  contain  extracto  from  articles  ap|>ear- 
temporary  magazines,  we  niakc  no  apo- 
e  length  of  the  paper  which  ap)>eari>  in 
t  numher.  Translated  hy  the  Rev.  W. 
Uiftiionary  BUhop  of  Niohrara,  who  in- 
to the  readers  of  the  North  Anterican 
e  narrative  appeals  with  startlintr  direct- 
He  who  are  responsible  for  the  inhuntaii 
meted  out  t4i  the  Indian  triboi  of  the 
e  the  perfect  naturalness  and  tender 
;he  chiefs  utorv  will  win  f<»r  it  such  at- 
m  lovers  of  literature  a»  should  make  its 
•n  in  these  pages  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
e  who  perukes  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
8  touching  appeal  to  natural  standards  of 
to  the  common  heart  of  humanity,  will 
more  than  his  rifle  and  tomahawk  have 
sen  able  to  eflfect  for  his  race— Ed.] 


Oregon,  thirty-eight  winters  ago.  My 
father  was  chief  before  me.  When  a 
young  man,  he  was  called  Joseph  by  Mr. 
Spaulding,  a  missionary.  He  died  a  few 
years  ago.  There  was  no  stain  on  his 
hands  of  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  He 
left  a  good  name  on  the  earth.  He  ad- 
vised me  well  for  my  people. 

Our  fathers  gave  us  many  laws,  whidi 
they  had  learned  from  Uieir  fathers. 
These  laws  were  good.  They  told  us  to 
treat  all  men  as  they  treated  us ;  that 
we  should  never  be  the  first  to  break  a 
bargain  ;  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  tell  a 
lie  ;  that  we  should  speak  only  the  truth ; 
that  it  was  a  ^hame  for  one  man  to  take 
from  another  his  wife,  or  his  property, 
without  paying  for  it.  We  were  taught 
to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  sees  snd 
hears  everything,  and  that  ne  never  for- 
gets ;  that  hereafter  he  will  give  every 
man  a  spirit-home  according  to  his  de- 
serts :  if  he  has  been  a  good  man,  he  will 
have  a  good  home  ;  if  he  has  been  a  bad 
man,  he  will  have  a  bad  home.  This  I 
believe,  and  all  my  people  believe  the 
same. 

We  did  not  know  there  were  other 
people  besides  the  Indian  imtil  about 
one  hundred  winters  ago,  when  some 
men  with  white  faces  came  to  our  country. 
They  brought  many  things  with  them  to 
trade  for  furs  and  skins.  They  brought 
tobacco,  which  was  new  to  us.  They 
brought  guns  with  flint  stones  on  them, 
which  frightened  our  women  and  child- 
ren. Our  people  could  not  talk  with 
these  white-faced  men,  but  they  used 
signs  which  all  people  understand.  These 
men  were  Frenchmen,  and  they  called 
our  people  ''  Nez  Perots,*'  because  they 
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wore  rings  in  their  noses  fur  omanionte. 
Althoui^h  very  few  of  uur  pooplc  wear 
them  now,  we  an- still  called  l>y  tlio  saint; 
name.  'Diesc  French  traj^'urs  saiil  a 
great  many  tiling's  t**  tnir  fathers,  whicli 
have  been  planted  in  uur  hearts.  Snnie 
were  grnid  fur  n-*,  hut  s«iuie  were  had. 
Our  people  were  divided  in  i»[)ini<»n  ah»nit 
these  men.  Some  tliuu^lit  the\  taUi;ht 
more  htid  tlian  gn» mI.  An  Indian  respeets 
a  hrave  man,  hnt  lie  despises  a  o«'waril. 
He  loves  a  straight  t.mgue,  hnt  he  l\at«*s 
a  forked  t(»nguo.  The  Kn^neh  trap])eis 
told  ns  .«<ome  truths  and  smiie  li»-s. 

The  first  white   men   <»f  y..ur  ]M.-.i]ile 
who  came  to  our   count rv    were   named 
Lewis  and    Clarke.     They  als«»    hmuLrhi 
many  things  that   n»ir  piM»ple  liad   never 
seen..    They   talked   straight,    and    nur 
jKiople  gave  them  a  ureatfeiist,  as  aprt)of 
that  their  liearts   were  friendly.     These 
men  were  very  kind.     They   made  pres- 
ents to  onr  chiefs  and  our  people  made 
presents  to  them.     We  had  a  great  many 
horses,  of  which  wo  gave  them  what  they 
needed,     and   they   gave    us   giins   and 
t<d)acci>  in  return.      All  tin*  Xez    Perces 
made   friends   with   Ijewis   and    Tlarke, 
and  agreed  to  let    them   {yn^a   thmngli 
their  country,  and  never  to  make  war  on 
white  men.  This  promise  the  Nez  Perces 
have  never  broken.     No  white  man  can 
accuse  them  of  bad  faith,  aiul  speak  with 
a  straight  tongue.       It  has  always  been 
the  pride  of  the  Nez  Per.es  that  they  were 
the  friends  .  f  the  white  men.     When  my 
father  wjuj  a  yoiuig  man  there  came  to 
our    c«iuntry  a  white   man    (Rev.    Mr. 
Spaulding)  who  talked  spirit  law.      He 
Won  the  affections  of  our  i>eople  because 
he  spoke  good  tldngs  to  them.     At  first 
he  did  not  say  anything  about  white  men 
wanting  to  settle  on  our  lands.     Nothing 
was  said  about  that  until  about  twenty 
wint^jrs   ago,   when  a  number  of  white 
people  came  into  our   country  and  built 
houses  and  made   farms.     .\t  first  our 
l>eople     made     no    complaint.       They 
thought  there  was  room  enough  for  all 
to  live  in  peace,  and  they  were  learning 
many  things  from  the  white  men  that 
seemed  to  \ye  go()d.     But  we  s^^oii  found 
that  the  white  men   were  growing  rich 
very  fast,   and  were   greedy  to   possess 
ever^'thing  the  Indian  had.     My  father 
was  the  first  to  see  through  the  schemes 
of  the   white   men,   and  he  warned  his 
tribe  to  be  careful  al>out  trading  with 
them.     He  had   suspicion  of  men    who 
seem  3d  so  anxious  to  make  ni(mey.     I 
was  a  boy  then;  but  1  remember  well  my 


father's  cAUtion.      He  had  sharfieri-yw 
thmi  I  he  n;si  tif  tMir  penph-. 

Ni.'Xt  then;  came  a  white  ■•tlii:ir'<i'V« 
eriK-r  Sievfns<,  who  iuvitt-u  nl!  rlu  Ni'? 
Prre»'«i  T"  :t   treiity   eonneil.      Mu-v  rlii- 
eiMiru'il   was  opened  lie  made   known  .Ms 
hi -art.      He  said  tIm-iv  were  ;i  -^rriit  m:iii.» 
white  people  in   the  country,  anil  niinj 
ma\'  Would  come  :  that  he  waiitcii  t::i 
land  marked  out  .so  that  the  lniU.iiirt;ii!'l 
white   men  ciiuld  be  separated.     If  they 
were  U*  live  m   pejtce  it   wsu*  n**c(-s.-;HT. 
In-  said,  thai  the  Indians  should  luvi-  a 
eoniiTi'v  Set  ai»art  for  them,  and  in  thiii 
eountrv    thev    inu.st    stav.      My   father, 
who    represented    his    band,  refuseii  U) 
have    anythin;!  to  do  with  the  a»uiicii. 
because  he  wislied  to  ho  a  fi'ee  man.    He 
claimed  that  no  man  owned  any  pinof 
The  e;irth,  and  a  man  could  not  sell  w'lit 
lu*  <lid  not  own. 

Mr.  Spaulding  tviok  hold  of  niyfath<'r's 
arm  and  said,  *  Come  and  sij;n  liu- 
treaty.'  My  father  pushed  him  away, 
and  said  ;  '  ^^  hy  do  ytm  ask  mu  t^»sigii 
away  my  country  (  It  is  yovfr  buRiness 
to  tall:  to  us  about  spirit  matters,  :iU'l 
not  to  talk  to  lis  about  partint;  widi  ''"f 
land.'  (iiivernor  Stevens  ur^etl  my 
father  to  sign  his  treaty,  but  he  refused. 

*  1   will  not  sign  your  paper,'  he  saitl ; 

*  you  go  where  you  please,  »e  d<>  1  • 
you  are  not  a  child,  1  am  uocliiW".  » 
can  think  for  myself.  No  man  can  think 
for  me.  I  have  no  other  home  than 
tliis.  I  will  not  give  it  up  t<)  any  man. 
My  people  would  have  no  home.  Tak? 
away  your  paper.  L  will  not  touch  it 
with  my  hand.* 

My  father  left  the  council.  Souif  ol 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  bands  of  the  Nez 
Perces  signed  the  treaty,  and  then  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  gave  them  presents  of 
blankets.  My  father  cautioned  his^ieo- 
ple  to  take  no  presents,  for  *  after  ft 
while,'  he  said,  *  they  will  claim  that 
you  have  accepted  pay  for  your  countiy. 
Since  that  time  four  bands  of  the  >tf 
Perce's  have  received  annuities  from  the 
United  States.  My  father  was  invited 
to  many  councils,  and  they  tried  bard  t** 
make  hiin  sign  the  treaty,  but  he  ^»* 
firm  as  the  rock,  and  would  not  sigo 
away  his  home.  His  refusal  caused* 
difference  among  the  Nez  Percys. 

Eight  years  latter  (1863)  was  the  next 
treaty  council,  A  chief  called  Iavj^ 
because  he  was  a  great  talker,  took  th^ 
lead  in  this  council,  and  sold  nearly  ftH 
the  Nez  Percys  country.  My  father *»■ 
not  there.     He  said  to  me  :  *  When  J^ 
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Qcil  with  the  white  man,  al- 
aber  your  country.  Do  not 
f.  The  white  man  will  cheat 
four  home.  I  have  taken  no 
the    United   States.     I  have 

our  land.'*  In  this  treaty 
ed  without  authority  from  our 
had  no  right  to  sell  the  Wal- 
ng  wat^  country.  That  had 
nged  to  my  father's  own  peo- 
9  other  bands  had  never  dis- 
ight  to  it.  No  other  Indians 
d  Wallowa, 
to  have  all  people  understand 

laud  we  owned,  my  father 
es  around  it  and  said. 
8  the  home  of  my  people — 
aan  may  take  the  land  out- 
le  this  boundary  all  our  peo- 
tK>rn.  It  circles  around  the 
iir  fathers,  and  we  will  never 
se  graves  to  any  man.' 
ted  States  claimed  they  had 
the  Nez  Perces  country  out- 
)wai  Reservation,  ^m  Law- 
ler  chiefs,  but  we  continued 
this  land  in  peace  until  eight 
when  white  men  began  to 
e  the  bounds  my  father  had 
ramed  them  against  this  great 
t   they    would   not  leave  our 

some  bad  blood  was  raised, 
men  represented  that  we  were 

the  war-path.  They  reported 
^  that  were  false, 
ted  States  Govenmient  again 
i  treaty  council.  My  father 
e  blind  and  feeble.  He  could 
ipeak  for  his  people.     It  was 

J  took  my  father's  place  as 
this  council  I  made  my  tirst 
rhite  men.  I  said  to  the  agent 
he  council  : 

ot  want  to  oome  to  this  conn- 

came  hoping  that   we   could 

The  white  man  has  no  right 

lere  and   take   our    country. 

never  accepted  any  presents 
GoTornment.  Neither  Law- 
y  other  chief  had  authority  t<> 
nd.  It  has  always  belonged 
ople.     It   came   unclouded  to 

our  fathers,  and  we  will  de- 
and  as  long  as  a  drop  of  Indian 
ns  the  hearts  of  our  men. ' 
tnt  said  he  had  orders,  from 

White  Chief  at  Washington, 
:o  upon  the  Lapwai  Reserva- 
that  if  we  obeyed  he  would 
in  many  ways.  *  You  must 
the   agency,'  he   said.       I  an- 


swered him  :  *  I  will  not.  I  do  not 
need  your  help  ;  we  have  plenty,  and  we 
are  contented  and  happy  if  the  white 
man  will  let  us  alone.  The  reservation 
is  too  small  for  so  many  people  with  all 
their  stock.  You  can  keep  your  pre- 
sents ;  we  can  go  to  your  towns  and  pay 
for  all  we  reed  ;  w^e  have  plenty  of  horse.s 
and  cattle  to  sell,  and  we  won't  have  any 
help  from  you  ;  we  are  free  now  ;  we 
can  go  where  we  please.  Our  fathers 
were  bom  here.  Here  they  lived,  here 
they  died,  here  are  their  graves.  We 
will  never  leave  them.'  The  agent 
went  away,  and  we  had  peace  for  a  little 
while. 

Soon  after  this  my  father  sent  for  me. 
I  saw  he  was  dying.  1  took  his  hand  in 
mine.  He  said  :  *  My  son,  my  body  is 
returning  to  my  mother  earth,  and  my 
spirit  is  going  very  soon  to  see  the  Great 
Spirit  Chief.  When  I  am  gone,  think 
of  your  country.  You  are  the  chief  of 
these  people.  They  look  to  you  to  guide 
them.  Always  remember  tliat  your 
father  never  sold  his  country.  You  must 
stop  your  ears  whenever  you  are  asked 
to  sign  a  treaty  selling  your  home.  A 
few  years  more,  and  white  men  will  be 
all  around  you.  They  have  their  eyes 
on  this  land.  My  son,  never  forget  my 
dying  words.  This  c^juntry  holds  your 
father's  body.  Never  sell  the  bones  of 
your  father  and  your  mother.'  I  pressed 
my  father's  hand  and  told  him  I  would 
protect  his  grave  with  my  life.  My 
father  smiled  and  passed  away  to  the 
spirt-land. 

I  buried  him  in  that  beautiful  valley 
of  winding  waters.  I  love  that  land  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  man 
who  would  not  love  his  father's  grave  is 
worse  than  a  wild  animal. 

For  a  short  time  we  lived  quietly. 
But  this  could  not  last.  White  men  had 
found  gold  in  the  mountains  around  the 
land  of  winding  water.  They  stole  a 
great  many  horses  from  us,  and  we  could 
not  get  them  back  because  we  were  In- 
dians. The  white  men  told  lies  for  each 
other.  They  drove  off  a  great  many  of 
our  cattle.  Some  white  men  branded 
our  young  cattle  so  they  could  claim 
them.  We  ha<l  no  friend  who  would 
plead  our  cause  before  the  law  councils. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  white 
men  in  Walb^wa  were  doing  these  things 
on  purpose  to  get  up  a  war.  They  knew 
that  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  tight 
them.  I  laboured  hard  to  avoid  trouble- 
and  bloodshed.     We  gave  up  some  of 
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our  country  to  the  white  men,  thinkiiijjf 
that  then  we  could  liave  peace.  We  wt-re 
mistaken.  Thn  wliite  man  wr>ul<l  not 
let  ua  alune.  Wi*  cnuKl  have  aveiii^oil 
our  wrongs  many  timr»,  hut  wo  thd  imt. 
Whenever  the  (iovernment  luis  asked  us 
to  help  them  against  nther  Indians,  we 
liave  never  refused.  Wln^n  tiu*  wliiiu 
men  were  few  and  wo  were  strini^  wc 
couhl  have  killed  them  all  «>tr,  but  tlie 
Ne«  Perces  wished  t(»  live  at  ptNici*. 

If  we  liave  n<>t  done  so,  wt*  iiavn  nut 
been  to  blame.  1  l»elieve  that  tht^  old 
treaty  hsis  never  been  ct»rrectly  r^porHMl. 
If  we  ever  owned  the  land  wl-  own  it 
still,  for  we  never  sold  it.  In  the  Treatv 
Councils  the  connnirt.sitmers  have  clainu'tl 
that  our  country  had  b).'i?n  sobl  to  tln' 
Government.  Supiio!s<>  a  wliit**  man 
should  come  to  me  and  say.  '  .I<KSeph,  F 
like  your  horses,  and  I  want  to  buy 
them.'  1  sjiy  to  him,  '  N(>,  njy  horses 
suit  me,  I  will  not  sell  them.'  Then 
he  goes  to  my  neighbour,  and  says  to 
him  :  *  Joseph  Inis  sonie  good  horses.  1 
want  to  buy  them,  but  he  refuses  to  sell.' 
My  neighbour  answtus.  '  Pay  me  the 
money,  and  1  will  sell  you  Joseph's 
Jiorses.'  I  h»*  white  man  returns  to  me, 
iuid  says,  *  Joseph,  1  have  bought  your 
horses, and  you  must  let  me  have  them.' 
If  we  sold  our  lamls  to  the  Uovernment, 
this  is  the  way  they  were  bought. 

On  account  of  the  treaty  made  by  the 
other  bands  of  the  Nez  Perces,  the  wliite 
men  claimed  my  lands.  We  were  trou- 
bled gi'eatly  by  white  men  crowding 
over  the  line.  Some  of  tJiese  were  good 
men,  and  we  lived  un  i>eaceful  terms 
with  them,  but  they  were  not  all  good. 

Nearly  ever>'  year  the  agei  t  came  over 
from  Lapwai  and  ordered  us  on  to  the 
reservation.  We  always  replietl  that 
we  were  satistieil  to  live  in  Wallowa. 
We  were  careful  to  refuse  the  presents  or 
annuities  which  he  otfered. 

Through  all  the  yeai-s  since  the  white 
men  came  to  Wallowa  we  have  been 
threatened  and  taunted  by  them  and  the 
treaty  Nez  Perces.  They  have  given  us 
no  rest.  We  have  had  a  few  good  friends 
among  white  men,  and  they  have  always 
advised  my  people  to  bear  these  taunts 
without  fighting.  Our  young  men  were 
•quick-tempered,  and  I  have  had  great 
trouble  in  keeping  them  from  doing  i*ash 
things.  I  have  carried  a  heavy  load  on 
my  back  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  learned 
then  that  we  were  but  a  few,  while  the 
white  men  were  many,  and  that  we  could 
not  hold  our  own  with  them.     We  were 
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like  deer.  They  were  likegrizxlybeu'<« 
We  hail  a  sm;ill  ooiiutry.  Their  C'lnnny 
was  larij;*'.  ^V.-  were  C"»iitentea  T"  !•' 
things  rfiuain  iis  the  <ireat  Spirit  (lii-t 
made  them.  Tluv  were  not  :  ni\*\  w-ml'i 
ehanjje  the  rivers  and  mountains  it  iht-y 
dill  ni>t  suit  tiiem. 

Vistr  after  year  wi*  have  in^en  thrtai 
eutMl,  luit  no  war  w;is  made  upou  n^) 
peojiK'  jintii  tJeneral  Howanl  cAine  !■■ 
our  eountrv  two  years  ai^t*  and  tnl«l  ih 
that  he  WAS  the  white  w;\r-cliief  •'!  ai- 
that  eountrv.  He  said  :  *  I  have  a 
great  many  soldiei*8  at  my  l>ack.  lam 
Ljoinu  to  bring  them  tip  here,  and  thenl 
will  talk  to  you  again.  F  will  imt  let 
white  men  laui'h  at  me  the  next  tiiiif  I 
come.  The  country  belongs  to  the  (i"V 
ernment,  and  1  intend  to  make  von  l"' 
upon  the  reservation.' 

1  remonstrated  with  him  against  hriiu;- 
ing  more  soldiers  to  the  Nez  Pereri 
countrv.  He  luid  one  house  full  fi 
trooj)8  all  the  time  at  Fort  Lajiwai. 

The  nej^t  spring  the  jigent  at  I'lua- 
tilla  agency  .nent  an  Indian  nmnert'.' 
tell  me  t()  meet  (»eneral  Howard  »* 
Walla  Walla.  I  could  ni»t  go  mj-self, 
but  F  sentr  my  brother  and  five  oth«r 
heail  men  to  meet  him.  and  theyhaJa 
hmg  tidk. 

<ieneral  Howard  said  ;  '  You  have 
talked  straight,  and  it  is  all  right.  Yon 
can  stay  in  Wallowa.'  He  insisted  that 
my  brother  and  his  company  should  jj" 
with  him  to  Fort  I^pwai.  When  the 
party  arrived  there,  General  Howanl 
sent  out  i*unners  and  calle<l  all  tht^ 
Indians  in  to  a  gi-and  council.  I  »** 
in  that  council.  1  said  to  General  Ihf' 
ard,  *  We  are  ready  to  listen.*  »*^ 
answered  tlnit  he  would  not  talk  thin, 
btit  would  hold  a  council  next  day. 
when  he  would  talk  plainly.  I  said  t" 
(reneral  Howard  :  *  I  am  reatly  to  talk 
to-day.  1  have  been  iu  a  great  raaiiv 
councils,  but  I  am  no  wiser.  We  a^ 
all  sprung  from  a  woman,  although  «'^ 
are  unlike  in  many  things.  We  can 
not  be  made  over  again.  Yon  are  a.* 
yon  were  made,  and  as  you  were  mad« 
you  ciin  remain.  Wo  are  just  as  ** 
were  made  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  y" 
caii  not  change  us  ;  then  why  shuiuJ 
children  of  one  mother  and  one  father 
quarrel — why  should  one  tr>'  to  cheat 
the  other  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Great  Spirit  Chief  gave  one  kind  of  men 
the  right  to  tell  another  kind  of  m*" 
what  they  must  do.* 

General  Howard  replied  :  *  You  deny 
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itj,  do  you  ?  You  want  to 
ne,  do  you  ? ' 

3  of  my  chiefs — Too-hool-hool 
in  the  council  and  said  to 
[oward  :  '  The  Great  Spirit 
)  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  he 
and  he  made  a  part  of  it  for 
upon.  I  do  not  see  where 
;hority  to  say  that  we  shall 
lere  he  placed  us.' 
Howard  lost  his  temper  and 
it  up  !  I  don't  want  to  hear 
A  such  talk.  The  law  says 
)  upon  the  reservation  to  live, 
i  you  to  do  so,  but  you  per- 
sobeying  the  law  '  (meaning 
*  If  you  do  not  move,  1 
le  matter  into  my  own  hand, 
fou.  suffer  for  your  disobed- 

-hool-suit  answered  :  *  Who 
at  you  ask  us  to  talk,  and 
e  I  shan't  talk  1  Are  you 
spirit  ?  Did  you  make  the 
id  you  make  the  sun  ?  Did 
;he  rivers  to  run  for  us  to 
>id  you  make  the  grass  to 
d  you  make  all  these  things, 
Jk  to  us  as  though  we  were 
you  did,  then  you  have  a 
k  as  you   do.' 

Howard  replied,  '  You  are 
at  fellow,  and  I  will  put  you 
rd- house,'  and  then  ordered 
»  arrest  him. 

l-hool-suit  made  no  resist- 
ed General  Howard  :  *  Is 
mler  \  I  don't  care.  I  have 
my  heart  to  you.  I  have 
take  back.  I  have  spoken 
mtry.  You  can  arrest  me, 
n  not  change  me  or  make  me 
whaX  I  have  said.' 
iers  came  forward  and  seized 
uid  took  him  to  the  guard- 
f  men  whispered  among  them- 
bher  they  should  let  this  thing 
I  counselled  them  to  submit. 
we  resisted  that  all  the  white 
It,  including  General  How- 
be  killed  in  a  moment,  and 
>e  blamed.  If  1  said  nothing, 
>w.ird  would  never  have  given 
just  order  against  my  men. 
(anger,  and,  while  they  dragg- 
>l-hool-suit  to  prison,  I  arose 
*  /  am  goituj  to  talk  now.  I 
f  hether  you  arrest  me  or  not. ' 
)  my  people  and  said  :  *■  The 
3o-hool-hool-8uit  was   wrong, 


but  we  will  not  resent  the  insult  We 
were  invited  to  this  council  to  express 
our  hearts,  and  we  have  done  so.'  Too- 
hool-hool-suit  was  prisoner  for  five  days 
before  he  was  released. 

The  Council  broke  up  for  that  day. 
On  the  next  morning  General  Howard 
came  to  my  lodge,  and  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  and  White-Bird  and  Looking- 
Glass,  to  look  for  land  for  my  people. 
As  we  rode  along  we  came  to  some  good 
land  that  was  already  occupied  by  In- 
dians and  white  people.  General  How- 
ard, pointing  to  this  land,  said  :  '  If 
you  will  come  on  to  the  reservation,  I 
will  give  you  these  lands  and  move  these 
people  off.' 

I  replied  :  *  No.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  disturb  these  people.  I  have  no 
riffht  to  take  their  homes.  I  have  never 
tfl^en  what  did  not  belong  to  me.  1 
will  not  now.* 

We  rode  all  day  upon  the  reservation, 
and  found  no  good  land  unoccupied. 
I  have  been  informed  by  men  who  do 
not  lie  that  General  Howard  sent  a 
letter  that  night,  telling  the  soldiers  at 
Walla  Walla  to  go  to  Wallowa  Valley, 
and  drive  us  out  upon  our  return  home. 

In  the  Council,  next  day.  General 
Howard  informed  me,  in  a  haughty 
spirit,  that  he  would  give  my  people  thir- 
ty days  to  go  back  home,  collect  all  their 
stock,  and  move  on  to  the  reservation, 
saying,  '  If  you  are  not  here  in  that 
time,  I  shall  consider  that  you  want  to 
tight,  and  will  send  my  soldiers  to  drive 
you  on.' 

1  said  *'  War  can  be  avoided,  and  it 
ought  to  be  avoided.  1  want  no  war. 
My  people  have  always  been  the  friends 
of  the  white  man.  ^Vhy  are  you  in  such 
a  hurry  ?  I  cannot;  get  ready  to  move 
in  thirty  days.  Our  stock  is  scattered, 
and  Snake  River  is  very  high.  Let  um 
wait  until  fall,  then  the  river  will  be  low. 
We  want  time  to  hunt  up  our  stock  and 
gather  supplies  for  the  winter.' 

General  Howard  replied,  *  If  you  let 
the  time  run  over  one  day,  the  soldiers 
will  be  there  to  drive  you  un  to  the  reser- 
vation, and  all  your  cattle  and  horses 
outside  of  the  reservation  at  that  time 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  white  men.' 

I  knew  I  had  never  sold  my  country-, 
and  that  I  had  no  land  in  Lapwai ;  but 
I  did  not  want  bloodshed.  I  did  not 
want  my  people  killed.  I  did  not  want 
anybody  killed.  Some  of  my  people  had 
been  murdered  by  white  men,  and  the 
white  murderers  were  never  punished 
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for  it.  T  t^ld  General  Howard  nbotit 
this,  and  n^ain  said  1  wanted  n<>  war. 
1  wanted  the  people  who  lived  \i\nm  the 
lands  I  was  to  occupy  at  Liipwai  to  liaw 
time  to  gather  their  harvest. 

1  said  in  my  heart  that,  rather  th.iii 
have  war,  I  wonld  give  up  my  conntry. 
I  wcmld  give  up  my  f.ither's  gravi'  1 
would  give  up  everytliiuij:  mther  than 
have  the  V»hH»d  of  white  men  upon  th«* 
hands  of  my  people. 

General  Howard  refuse*!  to  allow  nit' 
more  than  thirty  days  to  niovt?  my  people 
and  their  stock.  I  am  sure  that  he  ln'u'jin 
t«)  prepare  for  war  at  once. 

When  I  returned  to  Wallowa  I  f(Uind 
my  people  verv  much  oxcifed  upon  dis- 
covering that  the  soMiers  were  already 
in  the  Wallowa  Valley.  We  held  a  coun- 
cil, and  decided  to  ni<>ve  numeuiarely, 
to  avoid  bloodshed 

Too-hool-hool-suit,  who  felt  outraged 
by  his  iniiaisoninent,  talked  for  war, 
and  madt;  many  of  luy  yotiiiL^  men  willing* 
ti»  tight  rather  than  he  driven  like  doi^s 
from  the  land  where  they  were  born. 
He  declared  that  blo<Ki  alone  would  wash 
out  the  disgrace  (general  Howard  had 
put  upon  him.  It  recpiired  a  strouir 
heart  to  stand  up  against  such  talk,  but 
I  urged  my  people  to  be  «piiet,  and  not 
to  begin  a  war. 

We  gathered  all  the  stock  we  c(>uld 
hud,  and  made  an  attempt  to  move.  We 
left  many  of  (mr  horses  and  cattle  in 
Wallowa,  and  we  lost  several  hundred 
in  crossing  the  river.  All  of  my  people 
succeeded  in  getting  sicross  iu  safety. 
Many  of  the  Nez  Perces  came  together 
in  Rocky  Canon  to  hold  a  grand  council. 
I  went  with  all  my  people.  This  council 
lasted  ten  days.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  war-talk,  and  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment. There  was  one  young  brave  pre- 
sent whose  father  had  been  killed  by  a 
white  wan  five  years  before.  This  man's 
blood  was  bad  against  white  men,  and 
he  left  the  council  calling  for  revenge. 

Again  1  counselled  peace,  and  I  thought 
the  danger  was  past.  We  had  not  com- 
plied with  General  Howard's  order  be- 
cause we  could  not,  but  we  intended  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  L  was  leaving 
the  council  to  kill  beef  for  my  family, 
when  news  came  that  the  young  man 
whose  father  had  been  kille<l  had  gone 
out  with  several  other  hot-blooded 
young  braves  and  killed  four  white  men. 
He  rode  up  to  the  council  and  sliouted  : 
*  Why  do  yuu  sit  here  like  women  f 
The   war  has  begun    already.'     1   was 


dee])ly  grieved.  All  the  lodi 
m«>vtMl  except  ujy  br<.> tint's  and 
1  saw  clearly  tfiat  the  war  was 
when  I  learned  that  my  young 
been  secretly  buying  ammun 
lieard  then  that  To.i-hool  ImoI-i 
had  been  imprisoned  by  General 
liad  siicreeded  in  organizing  a  w 
I  km»w  that  their  acts  would  ii 
my  people.  1  saw  that  the  w 
not  then  be  prevented.  The  t 
passevl.  1  counselled  peace  i 
l»eginning.  I  knew  that  we  were 
to  fight  the  Inited  States, 
many  grievances,  but  1  knew 
wtiuld  bring  more.  We  hadg* 
friends,  who  advised  us  againt 
the  war-path.  My  friend  and 
Mr.  Chapman,  who  has  beer 
since  the  surrender,  told  us  jus 
war  would  viul.  Mr.  Chaoii 
sides  against  us,  and  helped 
Howard.  1  do  not  blame  him 
so.  He  tried  hard  to  prevent  b 
We  ho])ed  the  white  settlers  v 
join  the  stddiers.  Before  the  ^ 
menced  we  hiid  discussed  this  i 
over,  and  many  (►f  my  peoplt 
favour  of  warning  them  tha 
took  no  part  against  us  they  al 
be  molested  in  the  event  of  w 
begun  by  General  Hi»ward. 
wjks  voted  down  in  the  war-coii 

There  were  bad  men  among  i 
who  had  (piarrelled  with  white 
they  talked  of  their  wrongs  u 
roused  all  the  bad  hearts  in  th( 
Stilll  could  ni>t  believe  thattb 
begin  the  war.  1  know  that  myy 
did  a  great  wrong,  but  1  ask, 
first  to  blame  ?  They  had  been : 
thousand  times  ;  their  fathers 
thers  had  been  killed  ;  their  mo 
wives  had  been  disgraced ;  they 
driven  to  madness  by  whiske 
them  by  white  men  ;  they  had 
by  General  Howard  that  all  th 
and  cattle  which  they  hail  bee 
to  drive  out  of  Wallowa  were  t 
the  hands  of  white  men  ;  and, 
all  this,  they  were  homeleat 
perate. 

I  would  have  given  my  ow 
could  have  undone  the  killing 
men  by  my  people.  I  blame  i 
men,  and  I  blame  the  white 
blame  General  Howard  for  n 
my  people  time  to  get  their  i< 
from  Wallowa.  I  do  not  tok 
that  he  had  the  right  to  on 
leave  Wallowa  at  any  time.     I 
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father  or  myself  ever  sold  that 
s  still  our  land.  It  may  never 
»nr  home,  but  my  father  sleeps 
i  I  love  it  as  I  love  my  mo- 
t  there,  hoping  to  avoid  blood* 

eral  Howard  had  given  me 
time  to  gather  up  my  stock, 
d  Too-hool-hool-suit  as  a  man 
treated,  there  tfx>xdd  have  &ee?i 

inds  among  white  men  have 
le  for  the  war.  I  am  not  to 
Vhen  my  young  men  be^an  the 
y  heart  was  hurt.  Although 
justify  them,  I  remembered 
lults  I  had  endured,  and  my 

on  hre.  Still  I  would  have 
people  to  the  bufiklo  country 
ghting,  if  possible. 

see  no  other  way  to  avc)id  a 
I  moved  over  to  White  Bird 
Lteen  miles  away,  and  there 
,  intending  to  collect  our  stock 
Ting  ;  but  the  soldiers  attacked 
e  first  battle  was  fought.      We 

in  that  battle  sixty  men,  and 
rs  a  hundred.  The  fight  lasted 
minutes,  when  the  soldiers  re- 
fore  us  for  twelve  miles.  They 
^-three  killed  and  had  seven 
When  an  Indian  lights,  he 
■A  to  kill  ;  but  soldiers  shout  at 

None  of  the  soldiers  were 
We  do  not  believe  in  scalping, 
ling  wounded  men.  Soldiers 
.  many  Indians  unless  they  :ire 
and  left  upon  the  battle-tield. 
r  kill  Indians. 

lays  after  the  first  battle,  Gen- 
uxi  arrived  in  the  Nez  Perct^s 
bringing  seven  hundred  more 
It  was  now  war  in  earnest.  We 
'er  Salmon  River,  hoping  Gen- 
ard  would  follow.  We  were 
pointed.  He  did  follow  us, 
(t  back  between  him  ami  his 
uid  cut  him  otf  for  three  days. 
at  two  companies  to  open  tlie 
)  attacked  them,  killing  one 
o  guides  and  ten  men. 
thdrew,  hoping  the  soldiers 
low,  but  they  had  got  fighting 
•r  that  day.  They  intrenched 
«,  and  next  day  we  attacked 
n.  The  battle  lasted  all  day, 
renewed  next  morning.  We 
r  and  wounded  seven- or  eight. 
his  time  General  Howard  found 
'e  were  in  his  rear.  Five  days 
ttacked  us  with  three  hundred 


and  fifty  soldiers  and  settlers.  We  had 
two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  The 
fight  lasted  twenty-seven  hours.  We 
lost  four  killed  and  several  wounded, 
(jeneral  Howard's  loss  was  twenty-nine 
killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

The  following  day  the  soldiers  charged 
upon  us,  and  we  retreated  with  our  fam- 
ilies and  stock  a  few  miles,  leaving 
eighty  lodges  to  fall  into  General  How- 
ard's hands. 

Finding  that  we  were  outnumbered, 
we  retreated  to  Bitter  Root  Valley. 
Here  another  body  of  soldiers  came  u]N>n 
us  and  demanded  our  surrender.  We 
refused.  They  said,  *  You  cannot  get 
by  us.'  We  answered,  *  We  are  going 
by  you  without  fighting  if  you  let  us, 
but  we  are  going  by  you  aftyhow.  *  We 
then  made  a  treaty  with  these  soldiers. 
We  agreed  not  to  molest  any  one,  and 
they  agreed  that  we  might  pass  through 
the  Bitter  Root  country  in  peace.  We 
bought  provisions  and  traded  stock  with 
white  men  there. 

We  understood  that  there  was  to  be 
no  more  war.  We  intended  to  go  peace- 
ably to  the  buffalo  country,  and  leave 
the  question  of  returning  to  our  country 
to  be  settled  afterwards. 

With  this  understanding  we  travelled 
on  for  four  days,  and  thinking  that  the 
trouble  was  over,  we  stopped  and  pre- 
pared tent-poles  to  take  with  us.  We 
started  again,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  we  saw  three  white  men  passing  our 
camp.  Thinking  that  peace  had  been 
made,  we  did  not  molest  them.  We 
could  have  killed  or  taken  them  pris- 
unei-8,  but  we  did  not  suspect  them  of 
being  spies,  which  they  were. 

Thai  night  the  soldiers  surrounded  our 
camp.  About  daybreak  one  of  my  men 
went  out  to  look  after  his  horses.  The 
soldiers  saw  him  and  shot  him  down 
like  a  coyote.  1  have  since  learned  that 
these  soldiers  were  not  those  we  had  left 
behind.  They  had  come  upon  us  from 
another  direction.  The  new  white  war- 
chief's  name  was  Gibbon.  He  charged 
upon  us  while  some  of  my  people  were 
still  asleep.  We  had  a  hard  fight.  Some 
of  my  men  crept  around  and  attacked 
the  soldiers  from  the  rear.  In  this  battle 
we  lost  nearly  all  our  lodges,  but  we 
finally  drove  General  Gibbon  back. 

Finding  that  he  was  not  able  to  cap- 
ture us,  he  sent  to  his  camp  a  few  miles 
away  for  his  big  guns  (canncms),  but  my 
men  had  captured  them  and  all  the  am- 
munition.    We  damaged  the  big  guns 
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all  we  could,  and  carried  away  the  i)ow- 
der  and  lead.  In  the  fight  with  (Jenor- 
ul  Gibbon  wo  lost  tiftv  wnmen  and  chil- 
dren  and  thirty  Hi^hting  men.  Wo  re- 
mained long  enongli  to  bury  our  dead. 
The  Noz  Perccs  never  niaki^  war  on  wo- 
men and  children  ;  we  could  have  killed 
a  great  many  women  and  children  while 
the  war  lasted,  but  we  would  feel 
ashamed  to  do  so  cowardly  an  a<."t. 

We  never  scalp  our  enemies,  but  when 
Ueneral  Howard  came  up  ami  joitujd 
CFcneral  (iibbon,  their  ln<lian  sconts  dug 
up  our  dead  and  scalped  them.  I  have 
been  told  that  General  Howard  did  not 
order  this  great  shame  to  be  done. 

We  retreated  Ji«  rapidly  as  we  could 
toward  the  butfalo  c«>untry.  After  six 
days  General  Howjird  came  close  to  na, 
and  we  went  r)ut  and  attacked  him,  cap- 
tured nearly  all  his  liorses  and  mules 
(about  two  liundred  and  tifty  head). 
\Vo  then  marched  on  tu  the  Yellowstone 
Basin. 

On  the  way  we  captured  one  white 
man  and  two  white  women.  We  re- 
leased them  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
They  were  treated  kindly.  The  women 
were  not  insulted.  Can  the  white  sol- 
diers tell  me  of  one  time  when  Indian 
women  were  taken  })risoners,  and  held 
three  days,  and  then  released  without 
being  insulted  ?  \Vere  the  Nez  IVrces 
women  who  fell  into  the  liands  of  (»en- 
eral  Howard's  soldiers  treated  with  as 
much  respect  I  1  deny  that  a  Nez  Per- 
ce was  ever  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

A  few  days  later  we  captured  two  more 
white  men.  One  of  them  stole  a  horse 
and  escaped.  We  gave  the  other  a  pi)or 
horse  and  told  him  he  was  free. 

Nine  days'  march  brought  us  t«)  the 
mouth  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. We  did  not  know  what  had  be- 
come of  General  Howard,  but  we  sup- 
posed that  he  had  sent  for  more  horses 
and  mules.  He  did  not  come  up,  but 
another  new  war-chief  (General  Sturgis) 
attacked  us.  We  held  him  in  check 
while  we  moved  all  our  w(Mnen  and  chil- 
dren and  stock  out  of  danger,  leaving  a 
few  men  to  cover  our  retreat. 

Several  days  passed,  and  we  heard  no- 
thing of  General  Howard,  or  Gibbon,  or 
Sturgis.  W^e  liad  repulsed  each  in  turn, 
and  began  to  feel  secure,  when  another 
army,  under  General  Miles,  struck  us. 

This  was  the  fourth  army,  each  of 
which  outnumbered  our  lighting  force, 
that  we  had  encountered  within  sixty 
days. 


We  had  no  knowledge  of  General 
Miles'  army  until  ;i  sh<»ri  tiun*  Ivf-'ivhe 
made  acharije  u]>"n  us.  cuttin;.f  niircjiiup 
in  two,  hikI  ca)»turinj^  nvarly  .ill  mir 
hurses.  About  seventv  men,  mvself 
anion:;  them,  were  cut  otl'.  My  little 
daughter,  twelve  years  of  Jige,  Vfn*  with 
me.  I  gave  her  a  ro]»e,  and  tnldherto 
catch  a  horse  and  join  the  <»tluT8  who 
wert?  cut  off  from  the  caniji.  1  have  not 
seen  her  since,  l>nt  I  liave  learned  that 
.'ihe  is  alive  and  well, 

I  thouicht  t)f  my  wife  and  childreu. 
who  were  now^  8urrounde«l  bv  sulditra, 
and  1  resolved  t^»  ljo  to  them  or  die. 
With  a  prayer  in  my  mouth  tu  thciireat 
Spirit  Chief  who  rules  above.  1  daahed 
unaruied  thn)U^]i  the  line  of  8<»ldieis. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  gunsoo 
every  side,  before  and  behind  me.  Mjr 
ch>the8  were  cut  to  pieces  an<l  my  hone 
was  wounded,  but  1  was  not  hun.  Ai 
I  reached  the  door  of  my  hnlge,  my  wife 
handed  me  my  rifle,  saying :  '  Here'i 
your  gun.     Fight  ! ' 

The  soldiers  kept  up  a  con tinuouj  tire. 
Six  of  mv  men  were  killed  in  one  8p<it 
near  me.  Ten  or  twelve  soldiers  charged 
into  our  camp  and  got  possession  of  two 
lodijes,  killing  three  Nez  Perces  and 
losing  three  of  their  men,  who  fell  in- 
side our  lines.  I  called  my  men  to 
tlrive  them  back.  We  fought  at  close 
range,  not  more  than  twenty  steps  apart, 
and  drove  the  soldiers  back  upon  their 
main  line,  leaving  their  dead  in  our 
liands.  We  secured  their  arms  and  am- 
munition. We  lost,  the  tirst  day  and 
night,  eighteen  men  and  three  women. 
General  Miles  lost  twenty-six  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  The  foUoi^-ing  day  G«n' 
eral  Miles  sent  a  messenger  int*^  my 
camp  under  protection  of  a  white  ti^- 
I  sent  my  friend  Yellow  Bull  tomwfi 
him. 

Yellow  Bull  understood  the  messcngtf 
to  say  that  General  Miles  wished  me  to 
consider  the  situation  ;  that  he  did  not 
want  to  kill  my  people  unnecessanly- 
Yellow  Bull  understood  this  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  me  to  surrender  and  »^ 
blood.  Upon  reporting  this  m^"**^ 
me.  Yellow  Bull  said  he  wondered 
whether  General  Miles  was  in  earoes^ 
I  sent  him  back  with  my  answer,  that  1 
had  not  made  up  my  mind,  but  woQid 
think  about  it  and  send  word  soon.  ^ 
little  later  he  sent  some  Cheyenne  sooQ^ 
with  another  message.  I  went  o^  |P 
meet  them.  They  said  they  believw 
that  General  Milea   was   nnoere  ii» 
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nted  peftoe.  I  walked  on  to 
dUdas'  tent.  He  met  me  and 
hands.  He  said,  '  Come,  let 
)wn  by  the  fire  and  talk  this 
er.'  I  remained  with  him  all 
)xt  morning  Yellow  Bull  came 
see  if  I  was  alive,  and  why  I 
3tnm. 

1  Miles  would  not  let  me  leave 
o  see  my  friend  alone. 
Bull  said  to  me  :  'They  have 
[i  their  power,  and  I  am  afraid 
never  let  you  go  again.  I  have 
in  our  camp,  and  I  will  hold 
they  let  you  go  free. " 
:  'I  do  not  know  what  they 
io  with  me,  but  if  they  kill  me 
.  not  kill  the  officer.     It  will  do 

0  avenge  my  death  by  killing 

Bull  returned  to  my  camp, 
make  any  agreement  that  day 
aral  Miles.  The  battle  was  re- 
lile  I  was  with  him.  1  was  very 
bout  my  people.  1  knew  that 
tear  Sitting  Bull's  camp  in  King 
land,  and  I  thought  maybe  the 
$s  who  had  escaped  would  re- 
assistance.  No  great  damage 
)  to   either  party  during  the 

following  morning  1  returned 
np  by  agreement,  meeting  the 
lo  had  been  held  a  prisoner  in 
at  the  flag  of  truce.    My  peo- 

divided  about  surrendering. 
.  have  escaped  from  Beai*  Paw 

1  if  we  had  left  our  wounded, 
in,  and  children  behind.  We 
illing  to  do  this.  We  had  never 
a  wounded  Indian  recovering 
;he  hands  of  white  men. 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  Gen- 
ard  came  in  with  a  small  escort, 
with  my  friend  Chapman.  We 
w  talk  understandingly.  Gen- 
}  said  to  me  in  plain  words,  '^  If 
ome  out  and  give  up  your  arms, 
jre  your  lives  and  send  you  to 
rvation."  I  do  not  know  what 
)tween  Greneral  Miles  and  Gen- 
ird. 

I  not  bear  to  see  my  wounded 
women  suffer  any  longer  ;  we 
inough  already .  General  Miles 
lised  that  we  might  return  to 
lountry  with  what  stock  we  had 
hought  we  could  start  again, 
d  General  Miles,  or  I  never 
M  awrrtndertd.  I  have  heard 
las  been  censured  for  making 


the  promise  to  retom  us  to  Lapwai.  He 
could  not  have  made  any  other  terms 
with  me  at  that  time.  I  would  have 
held  him  in  check  until  my  friends  came* 
to  my  assistance,  and  then  neither  of  the 
generals  nor  their  soldiers  would  have 
left  Bear  Paw  Mountain  alive. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  went  to  General 
Miles  and  gave  up  my  gun,  and  said, 
''  From  where  the  sun  now  stands  I  will, 
fight  no  more."  My  people  needed  rest 
— we  wanted  peace. 

I  was  told  we  could  go  with  General. 
Miles  to  Tongue  River  and  stay  there 
until  spring,  when  we  would  be  sent 
back  to  our  country.  Finally  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  wore  to  be  taken  to  Tongue 
River.  We  had  nothing  to  say  about  it. 
After  our  arrival  at  Tongue  River,  Gen- 
eral Miles  received  orders  to  take  us  to 
Bismarck.  The  reason  given  was,  that 
subsistence  would  be  cheaper  there. 

General  Miles  was  opposed  to  this- 
order.  He  said  :  *  you  must  not  blame 
me.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  my 
word,  but  the  chief  who  is  over  me  has- 
given  the  order,  and  I  must  obey  it  or 
resign.  That  would  do  you  no  good. 
Some  other  officer  would  cany  out  the 
order. ' 

I  believe  General  Miles  would  have 
kept  his  word  if  he  could  have  done  so. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  we  have 
suffered  since  the  surrender.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  to  blame.  We  gave  up  all  our 
horses — over  eleven  hundred — and  all 
our  saddles — over  one  hundred — and  we 
have  not  heard  from  them  since.  Some- 
i  body  has  got  our  horses. 
I  General  Miles  turned  my  people  over 
I  to  another  soldier,  and  we  were  taken 
;  to  Bismarck.  Captain  Johnson,  who 
;  now  had  charge  of  us,  received  an  order 
to  take  us  to  Fort  Lieavenworth.  At 
Leavenworth  we  were  placed  on  a  low 
river  bottom,  with  no  water  except  river- 
water  to  drink  and  cook  with.  We  had 
always  lived  in  a  healthy  country,  where 
the  mountains  were  high  and  the  water 
was  cold  and  clear.  Many  of  my  people 
sickened  and  died,  and  we  buried  them 
in  this  strange  land.  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  my  heart  sufiered  for  my  people 
while  at  Leavenworth.  The  Great  Spirit 
Chief  who  rules  above  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing some  other  way,  and  did  not  see 
what  was  being  done  to  my  people. 

During  the  hot  days  (July,  1878)  we 
received  notice  that  we  were  to  be  moved 
farther  away  from  our  own  country.  W  e 
were  not  asked  if  we  were  willing  to  go. 
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We  wci-e  (ordered  t<»  get  into  the  rail-road 
car».  Throe  of  my  pi'ople  died  on  the 
way  to  Baxter  Sprinj^;*.  It  was  worse 
tf>  die  there  than  to  die  liiihtiiiij;  in  the 
mouiitaiiia. 

We  were  moved  fnmi  Baxter  S]»rinvi;s 
(Kansas)  tu  the  Indian  'I'erritury,  and 
net  down  withuut  oiir  h)dgeH.  NN «'  h.ui 
hut  little  medicine,  and  we  were  nearly 
all  sick.  Seventy  of  my  people  havt.' 
<lied  since  we  moved  there. 

Wo  have  had  a  great  many  visitors 
who  have  talked  many  ways.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  (General  Fisli  and  (.'olonel 
Stickney)  from  ^^'ashington  came  to  see 
ns  and  selected  land  for  ns  to  live  upon. 
We  have  not  moved  to  tliat  land  for  it 
is  not  a  good  place  to  live. 

The  Commissioner  Chief  (E.  A.  Hayt) 
came  to  see  us.  I  told  him,  as  I  told 
«vory  one,  that  I  expected  <jeneral 
Mile-s's  word  would  be  can'ied  out.  He 
said  '  it  couid  not  he  done  ;  that  white 
men  now  lived  in  my  country  and  all 
the  laud  was  taken  up  :  that,  if  I  re- 
turned to  Wallowa,  I  could  not  live  in 
peace  ;  that  law- papers  were  out  against 
my  young  men  who  began  the  war,  and 
that  the  Government  could  not  protect 
my  people.'  This  talk  fell  like  a  heavy 
stone  upon  my  heart.  I  saw  that  I  co\dd 
not  gain  anything  by  talking  to  him. 
Other  law  chiefs  (Congressional  Com- 
mittee) came  to  see  me  and  said  thoy 
would  help  me  to  get  a  healthy  coun- 
try. I  did  not  know  wlumi  t<»  believe. 
The  while  people  have  too  many  chiefs. 
They  do  not  understand  each  other. 
They  do  not  all  talk  alike. 

The  Commissioner  Chief  (Mr.  Hayt) 
invited  mo  to  go  with  him  and  hunt  for 
A  better  home  than  we  have  now.  I 
like  the  land  we  found  (west  of  the  Os- 
age reservation)  better  than  any  phice  I 
have  seen  in  tliat  country  ;  but  it  is  not 
H  healthy  land.  There  are  no  mountains 
and  rivers.  The  water  is  wanu.  It  is 
not  a  good  country  for  stock.  I  do  not 
believe  my  people  can  live  there.  1  am 
afraid  they  will  all  die.  The  Indians 
who  occupy  that  country  are  dying  off. 
I  promised  Chief  Hayt  to  go  there,  and 
do  the  best  I  could  until  the  Govern- 
ment got  ready  to  make  good  General 
Milea's  word.  I  was  not  satisfied,  but  I 
could  not  help  myself. 

Then  the  Inspector  Chief  (General 
McNiel)  came  to  my  camp  and  we  ha<l  a 
lonK  talk.  He  said  I  ought  to  have  a 
home  in  the  mountain  country  north, 
and  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the 


Great  Chief  at  Washington. 

lio]»e  :»f  seeing  the  mountain 
an<l  Orei^on  i^n^w  up  in  my  h( 
At  last    I    was   ifninted   pel 
I'niiie    t.»     N^ashintiton     and 
friend  Yellow  Bull  and  our  i 
witii  me.      I  am  glail  we  cam 
sh.ikt-n  hands  with  a  great  ma: 
but  tlu.ire  are  .si^me  things  I  wa 
whicli  no  i»ne  seems  able  to  e 
eaiiuitt  underatanil  h<.)wtheG 
sends  a  man  out  to   tight  us 
<  Jeneral    Miles,     and    then 
word.      Such  a  Government 
thing  wnuig  about  it.     I  can 
stand  why  so  many  Chiefs  a: 
to  talk  so  many  different  thin 
seen  the  (ireat  Father  Chief 
dent),  the  next  Great  Chief 
(►f  the  Interior),  the  Commissi 
(Hayt),  the  Law  Chief  '(ienei 
and   many  other   law  chiefs 
men),  and   they    all    say    the 
frien<is,  and   that    I   shall   ha 
but  while  theii-  mouths  all  t 
do  not  understand  why  noth 
for  my  people.     I    have  hear 
talk,  but  nothing  is  dtme.     G 
do  not  last  long  unless  they 
something.     Words  do  not   ] 
dead  people.     They   <lo  not 
(■ountrv,    now  overrun  bv  v 
They  do  not  pnitect  my   fath 
They  do  not  pay  for   all   my 
cattle.     Gr)od   wortls  will   nr 
back  my  children.     Gof>d  wor 
make  go()d   the   promise   of 
Chief  General  Miles.    Gt>od 
not  give  my  people  good  healt 
them  from  dying.     Good  wor 
i^'et  my  people  a  home  wher 
live  in  peace  and  take  care  of  t 
I  am  tired  of  talk  that  com 
ing.     It  makes  my  heart  sick 
member  all  the  good   words 
broken  promises.     There  hai 
much  talking  by  men  who  hs 
to  talk.  Too  many  repre«cnti 
been  made,   too  many   misu 
ings  have  come  up  between 
men  about  the   Indians.     If 
man  want«  to  live  in  peace  w 
dian  he  can  live   in  peace.     ' 
be   no   trouble.     Treat  all   : 
Give  them  all  the  same  law. 
all  an  even  chance   to  live 
All  men  were  made  by  the  i 
Spirit  Chief.      They  are  all 
The  earth  is  the  mother  of 
and  all  people  should  have  e 
upon  it      You   might  as   ? 
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ra  to  ran  backward  as  that  any 
10  was  bom  a  free  man  should 
mted  when  penned  up  and  de- 
srty  to  go  where  he  pleases.  If 
a  horse  to  a  stake,  do  you  expect 
j^row  fat  ?  If  you  pen  an  Indian 
small  spot  of  earth,  and  compel 
itay  there,  he  will  not  be  Con- 
nor will  he  grow  and  prosper, 
asked  some  of  the  great  white 
'here  they  get  their  authority  to 
he  Indian  that  he  shall  stay  in 
e,  while  he  sees  white  men  going 
bey  please.  They  cannot  tell  me. 
f  wii  of  the  Government  to  be 
as  all  other  men  are  treated.  If 
»t  go  to  my  own  home,  let  me 
borne  in  some  country  where  my 
will  not  die  so  fast.  I  would 
8^  to  Bitter  Root  Valley.  There 
[>le  would  be  healthy  ;  where  they 
IV  they  are  dying.  Three  have 
loe  I  left  my  camp  to  come  to 
gton. 

1  I  think  of  our  condition  my 
I  heavy.     I  see  men  of  my  race 

as  outlaws  and  driven  from 
r  to  country,  or  shot  down  like 
I. 

tow  that  my  race  must  change, 
uaot  hold  our  own  with  the  white 

we  are.  We  only  ask  an  even 
to  live  as  other  men  live.      We 


ask  to  be  recognized  as  men.  We  ask 
that  tlio  same  law  shall  work  alike  on  all 
men.  If  the  Indian  breaks  the  law, 
punish  him  by  the  law.  If  the  white 
man  breaks  the  law,  punish  him  also. 

Let  me  be  a  free  man — free  to  travel, 
free  to  stop,  free  to  work,  free  to  trade 
where  I  choose,  free  to  choose  my  own 
teachers,  free  to  follow  the  religion  of 
my  fathers,  free  to  think  and  talk  and 
act  for  myself — and  1  will  obey  every 
law,  or  submit  to  the  penalty. 

Whenever  the  white  man  treaU  the 
Indian  as  they  treat  each  other,  then  we 
will  have  no  more  wars.  We  shall  all 
be  alike — brothers  of  one  father  and  one 
mother,  with  one  sky  above  us  and  one 
country  around  us,  and  one  government 
for  all.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  Chief 
who  rules  above  will  smile  upon  this 
land,  and  send  rain  to  wash  out  the 
bloody  spots,  made  by  brothers'  hands, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  this 
time  the  Indian  race  are  waiting  and 
praying.  I  hope  that  no  more  groans 
of  wounded  men  and  women  wiH  ever 
go  to  the  ear  of  the  Great  Spirit  Chief 
above,  and  that  all  people  may  be  one 
people. 

In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat  has  spoken  for 
his  people. 

YotJNO  JOSBFH. 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 
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THE  soldier's  boast — to  meet,  unmoved.  Death's  eye. 
Allow  that  Zulu  men  know  how  to  die. 
Fighting  against  the  spoiler  in  their  land  ; 
The  savage  virtue  which  they  highest  hold 
They  practise  well  ;  no  lions  half  so  bold. 
But  other  virtues,  too,  we  understand, 
Being  Englishmen  and  Christians  ;  counting  good 
Justice,  Unselfishness,  and  Brotherhood, — 
Nay,  best.    We  know  the  way  to  talk  of  things. 

O  God  !  are  we  the  cruelest  of  hordes, 
With  deadliest  weapons  and  with  falsest  words 
Of  any  race  the  quiet  moon  enrings  ? 

William  Allinoham,  in  Frtwer'a  Magazine. 
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th^t     Reality     nf     f)iriti('  tUvflatUm. 

Vol.    I.,    Sixth    Kdition.  Toronto  : 

Rose-Holford    F*ii]>li8liing  C-oinnauy, 
1870. 

It  is  not  oiir  intention,  in  tlu*  absence 
r)f  the  second  volnrne  of  thin  important 
And  deeply  interesting  work,  to  attempt 
anything  more  than  a  brief  estimatt^  (»f 
itA  character  and  intrinsic  value.  That 
the  anonymous  writer  lias  profoundly 
stirred  the  religious  world  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  his  volumes,  made  up,  in 
great  part  of  destructive  textual  critic- 
ism, have  reached  a  sixth  edition  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Not  less  signiti- 
cant  are  evidences  of  a  peculiarly  bitter 
type  of  the  odium  thevUnj'u'um,  in  trench- 
ant criticisms  on  the  writer's  scholaiship 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot — the  Bishop  elect  of 
Durham,  and  Canon  Westcott.  To  these 
attacks  our  author  replied  at  length 
three  years  ago  in  an  introduction  o(}ual- 
ly  mordant,  extending  in  the  edition  be- 
fore us  to  fifty-four  closely  printed  pages. 
To  the  special  points  in  controversy — 
and  particularly  to  tho  battle  which 
rages  around  the  so-called  £pistles  of 
Ignatius — we  may  take  occasion  to  refer 
hereafter. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  clear 
that  Suptrnatural  MeUgioji  lias  deeply 
moved  the  orthodox  world,  if  it  has  not 
radically  and  permanently  changed  the 
▼lews  of  thoughtful  religious  men  on 
the  old-established  theory  of  verbal^  or 
plenary,  inspiration.  The  great  merit 
of  the  book,  considered  from  a  purely 
oontroveniad  point  of  view,  is  the  inde- 
fatigable energy  with  which  the  author 
has  ransacked  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  opinion,  whether  orthodox,  ra- 
tionalistic, or  distinctly  sceptical.  Per- 
haps the  most  scathing  rejoinder  in  the 
Introduction  referred  to  is  administered 
to  Dr.  Lightfoot  who,  not  being  in  a 
judicial  vein,  ventured  to  charge  his 
opponent  with  copying  references  whole- 
sale, without  having  examined  the  au- 
thorities, and  with  the   disuxgenuous 


j)urpt»f*e  of  securing  a  factitious  reputa- 
tii»u  for  learning  and  ri^search.  Thi* 
learned  divine  wais  evidently  nettled  that 
any  one  should  credit  a  mere  laymau 
with  having  either  the  })atience  or  liie 
critical  skill  to  waste  a  prolonged  peri"  J 
in  researches  regarding  IgnatiuH.  It 
w;i8  exceedingly  natural  that  a  i>n)fe»- 
sioiial  theologian  should  fancy  tliatihe 
references  were  taken,  as  the v stand, fruiu 
Cnretons  edition  of  the  Syriacverwon  •il 
those  few  Ignatian  letters  which  probably 
have  some  claim  to  genuineness.  'The 
fact  is,'  replies  the  author  in  his  calmest 
mood,  *  that  1  did  not  take  the  refer- 
ences from  Cureton,  but  in  every  c»m 
deriveil  them  from  the  works  theniaelvei, 
and  if  the  note  ^'  seems  t*  represent  tli<; 
gleanings  of  many  years'  reading,"  '* 
certainly  does  not  misrepresent  the  fact, 
f<^r  I  took  the  trouble  to  make  mysflf 
acquainted  with  the  **  by-paths  of  IgM' 
tian  literature." ' 

Whilst,  however,  even  a  prejudiceu 
reader  may  cheerfully  admit  the  indis- 
putable evidence  of  untiring  and  con- 
scientious research,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  author  depends  too  much  on  the 
*  best,*  or  tlie  '  ablest '  critics.  There  i« 
a  sort  of  amateur  hesitancy  about  stating 
any  opinion,  which  cannot  be  backed  ap 
by  an  imposing  array  of  authorities,  and 
this  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  want  of 
originality.  The  writer  has  taken  a  brief 
in  the  case  of  Reason  against  Bevels* 
tion,  but  the  attorneys  who  prepared  it 
are  Baur,  of  the  old  Tubingen  schooli 
and  his  rationalist  congeners.  Still  this 
does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  value  of 
Supernatural  Religion  to  the  Engh*h 
reader  who  has  no  leisure  to  devote  t^ 
the  study  of  the  mountain -like  matf  0} 
German  theological  literature.  If  ^ 
much  to  the  author's  credit  that  hegi^^ 
a  fair  hearing  to  Tischendorf  and  Ewald^ 
as  well  as  to  critics  more  in  sympsthy 
with  his  pronounced  views.  It  »i^ 
clear  that  the  work  is  that  of  a  thoioo^ 
ly-trained  l^gal  mind,  and  the  evideooe, 
with  its  sluurp  oontraata,  is  put  slv»p 
with  surprising  cleameM,  and  sometto^ 
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neircifally ;   yet  there  ii  no 

Y  itudied  or  intentional  want 

The  first  part  of  the  Tolnme 

omprising  about  one  hundred 

rges,  discusBes  the  vexed 
the  credibility  of  mira- 
the  part  they  play  in  the 
:  revelation.  The  issue  is  not 
ns  a  new  one;  but  it  has  lately 
Iditional  force  from  the  ten- 
(cience,  during  a  very  recent 
educe  the  entire  universe  un- 
ty  of  unvarying  and  inexor- 
Phe  old  controversy  regarding 
!al  necessity  has  entered  up- 
Age,  and  the  free-will  of  God 
>f  man  is  hopelessly  fettered 
refn^ble   bonds  of  natural 

the  believer  in  Divine  Reve- 
terly  unable  to  conceive  that 
>  worships  as  omnipotent  can 
ve  of  His  own  ordinances, 
itific  men  talk  about  the  laws 

they  mean  a  series  of  appa- 
uiable  sequences,  uniformly 
under  given  circumstances,  so 

limited  experience  reaches, 
itemiptions  or  transgressions 
law  might  prove,  if  we  were 
of  omniscience,  to  be  no 
Ds  of  law  at  all,  and  it  would 
n  that  they  only  were  mira- 
iders,  and  seemed  antecedent- 
)le,  because  we  know  but 
)  infinite  variety  of  ways  in 
Supreme  Being  works  out  His 

What  seems  abnormal  and 
IS  in  these  events,  may  be,  in 
plan,  as  regular  as  the  rising 
:  of  the  sun.  Our  author  is 
aant  at  the  expressions  '  un- 
'  'higher'  law,  but  they  in 
)ress  the  measiu'e    of   man*s 

The  various  cosmical  theo- 
ave  been  devised  to  account 
^h  and  animated  life  upon  it, 
schemes  to  obviate  the  neces- 
litting  the  greatest  miracle  of 
i  creation.  In  his  posthu- 
f  on  Theism  (part  iv.)  Mr.  J. 
cedes  this  much  in  reference 
I,  as  against  Hume  :  '  It  is 
mpossible  to  maintain  that  if 
iral  fact  really  occurs,  proof 
rence  cannot  be  accessible  to 

faculties.     The  evidence  of 

could  prove  this  as  it  can 
r  things.  To  put  the  most 
ise :  Suppose  that  I  actually 
ard  a  Being,  either  of  the  hu- 
>r  of  some  form  previously  un- 


known to  me,  commanding  a  world  to 
exist,  and  a  new  world  actually  starting 
into  existence,  and  commencing  a  move- 
ment through  space,  at  his  command. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  evidence 
would  convert  the  creation  of  worlds 
from  a  speculation  into  a  fact  of  experi- 
ence.' Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Mill, 
clear  and  trustworthy  evidence  of  the 
senses  would  at  once  overcome  any 
amount  of  '  antecedent  incredibility,'  so 
that  it  is  only  for  a  lack  of  valid  evidence 
that  a  miracle  is  to  be  rejected,  whether 
it  be  walking  upon  the  sea,  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  or  the  creation  of  a 
world  out  of  nothing.  Without  ade- 
quate testimony  the  'antecedent  incredi- 
bility of  Hume  *  is  everything  ;  with  it 
the  talisman  vanishes  away,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  no  amount  of 
concordant  testimony  can  prove  any- 
thing contrary  to  previous  inductions 
from  a  limited  experience.  The  King 
of  Siam,  when  ice  was  described  to 
him,  protested  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  water  should  exist 
in  a  solid  form  ;  and  so  far  as  his  ex- 
perience of  fluids  went,  he  was  right. 
Are  those  who  talk  of  natural  law 
any  more  certain  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand,  when  they  profess  to 
sound  with  their  little  plummets  tiie 
mysteries  of  God  and  of  the  Universe  ? 

Our  author,  perhaps  with  justice,  pro- 
tests against  a  tendency  'to  eliminate 
from  Chnstianity,  with  thoughtless  dex- 
terity, every  supernatural  element  which 
does  noc  quite  accord  with  current 
opinion,  and  yet  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  so  doing,  ecclesiastical  Christ- 
ianity has  practically  been  altogether 
abandoned.'  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  Christianity  he 
himself  cherishes.  Is  it  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Strauss,  to  Mill,  or  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold  ?  He  makes  strenuous 
efforts  to  undermine  the  credit  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  although  he  eulo- 
gizes the  Master  in  words  of  warmer  col- 
ouring than  Mr.  Mill  used,  in  a  celebrat- 
ed passage  in  his  EsMy  on  Liberty.  And 
why  must '  every  man  who  has  a  mind 
and  a  heart,  love  and  honour  the  Bible,' 
and  having '  neither  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  persuasion,'  if  the  sacred  volume  is 
based  upon  a  mass  of  foolish  supersti- 
tions or  lying  wonders  ?  It  certainly  will 
appear  plain  to  most  readers  that  if  '  it 
is  only  when  we  are  entitled  to  reject 
the  theory  of  miraculous  Divine  Revela- 
tion that  the  Bible  attains  its  full  beauty,' 
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it  would  be  infinitely  fairer  if  thosie  who 
think  80  would  reject  the  ScriptureB  al- 
together. It  is  only  the  butcher  who 
dilates  upon  the  aesthetic  vahu'  of  a  dis- 
membered carcase,  after  all  the  life  has 
been  drained  o»it  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
who  is  to  be  the  judi^e  of  what  must  be 
excised  and  what  suffercil  to  remain  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Jckus  professed 
U^  work  miracles,  and  He  is  distinctly 
alleged,  in  Epistles  of  St.  i*aul  admitteil 
to  be  genuine  and  written  prior  to  any 
of  the  extant  GosikjIs,  to  have  risen  from 
the  dead.  Was  he  a  deceiver  in  wonder- 
working, or  were  his  discii>leH  <K*ceived 
when  they  positively  cxjjrcssed  their 
belief  in  his  resurrection  .' 

Now  we  are  free  to  confess  that  Sup- 
enuitnral  HeUgion  i»roves  distinctly  that 
the   Gospels,    as   wo   now    have   them, 
are  the  sole  survivors  of  a  nutiilKjr   (»f 
similar  narratives.     The  prologm^  to  8t. 
Luke's  Gospel  proves  that  beyond  dis- 
pute.    The  doctrine  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion is  gone  past  remedy  ;  but  yet  that  is 
not  the  whole  case.     No  fragment  of  a 
Gospel,   whether  that  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  any  other,   has  yet  been 
found  which  contradicts,  in  their  main 
features,  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them. 
There  are  omissions  here,  and  additions 
there  ;  but  in  no  single  instAnce  is  there 
the   slightest   disagreement    about   the 
miracles  of  Christ  or  His  resurrection. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  unquestiimable 
doctrines  of  St.  Paul  about  the  Saviour, 
written  within  a  brief  interval  of  his 
death,   critical   and  philological   objec- 
tions,   however   valid  they  may   be  as 
against  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
letter,  do  not  in   any  way   touch   the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament.     It  is  the 
former,  however,  which  kills  ;  the  latter 
which  maketh  alive  and  will  always  make 
itself  manifest,  as  the  living  and  vivifying 
force,  latent  or  active,  in  Christianity. 
While  we  thus  express  dissent  from  some 
of  our  author's  positions,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  candour  which 
pervades  even  his  prejudices.     Au  resU^ 
his  work  is  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  current  opin- 
ion, whether  orthodox  or  the  reverse. 
The  time  has  gone  by  for  blinking  the 
results  of    either  scientific  research   or 
critical  enquiry.     If  works  like  Super- 
natural Beliyion  are  to  be  successfully 
answered — and  we   are   not  clear  that 
they?  can  be  to  the  extent  that  sr>me 
may  luppose— they  must  be  read  and 
tested  frankly,  not  consigned  to  any  In- 


'ir.r    Ei'purgnfnrinx^     Pn»te«tant  or 
tholic. 


Th  Mnnl.s  nf  Thelvma.  Hv  W^lt 
Hksant  and  .Jamks  Rk.k.  T^ront 
Rose- Bel frtrd  Publishing  Company 

\\'hat  are  we  to  say  of  this  bright  a: 
interesting  tale  which  has  been  runni 
through  our  pages  for  some  time  ptf 
And  tirst,  what  are  the  duties  of  acri 
called  uiM>n  to  criticise  that  in  which 
himself  has  an  interest  \  Is  he  to  v 
duly  praise,  sugar  the  honey,  and  hi 
that  (»n  fhU  occasion  the  violet  hairct 
a  super-added  and  alt«^»gether  U^^  exq 
site  perfume  -don*t  you  smell  it  no' 
<  )r  is  he  to  be  bruscjuely  honest  and  c 
spoken,  affect  an  indifference,  and  i 
down  that  which  he  gladly  sees  oth 
l)raise  ?  For  our  part,  while  we  j« 
in  the  usual  laugh  at  the  expenie 
the  man  who  thinks  his  green  ge* 
are  all  swans,  we  cannot  but  coniu 
such  a  harmless  optimist  as  leas  of 
fool  than  he  who,  being  the  hip 
possessor  of  a  tine  pair  of  swam, 
impelled  by  modesty  to  declare  th* 
to  be  notliing  but  geese.  There 
a  pleasant  apoU)gue  amon^^  the  *  Fsbl 
in  Song  *  of  the  present  Lord  Lytic 
which  n%>t  inaptly  illustrates  our  po 
tion.  A  haunted  hen,  so  runs  thet 
(and  really  it  seems  sufficiently  abfo 
for  any  reviewer  to  compare  his  Mi( 
/ine  to  a  hen,  let  alone  a  haunted  he 
is  so  alarmed  at  the  *  chilly  charm  oj 
weasel's  eye '  which,  not  to  ]»ut  too  !i 
a  point  upon  it,  comes  after  her  eg 
that  she  dreams  every  night  that  ihe 
turned  into  this  identical  weasel,  pil 
ges  her  own  nest,  and  sucks  her  o^ 
eggs.  Unfortunately  this  interfere*  wi 
her  internal  ec<momy  so  much  that  t 
supply  of  new-laid  eggs  is  prematoR 
cut  off.  Then  this  miserable  feather 
biped  experiences  the  most  peculuj 
poignant  miseries.  As  a  hen,  she  all  d 
laments  her  egg-less  condition;  ssawc 
sel,  she  every  night,  and  all  night,  endui 
severe  discontent 

*  At  finding;  no  more  any  ejoo*  ^^  df  *^'U' ' 

The  application  is  not  far  to  sef 
but  the  words  in  which  the  poetde«nb 
the  anomalous  position  of  him  who 
'  both  author  and  critic  in  one '  are  ^ 
neat  to  be  altered. 
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nslt  uwllTe  mud  orltletl  powers 
mihiinff  IdfluUty  ■under'd  and  torn  ; 
todh  of  the  critic  that's  in  us,  devours 
be  snUior^s  conceptions  before  they  are 
n.' 

:  could  be  more  appropriate!  If, 
;,  we  savaj(ely  assault  this  novel, 
irst  saw  the  light  (Canadian  light 
cod)  between  our  own  covers, 
Besant  and  Rice  may  never  give 
Aoe  again.  Luckily  those  gentle- 
re  contrived  to  arrange  matters 
enable  us  to  escape  from  our 
y.  We  can  escape  it  because  we 
estly  and  impartially  praise  the 
me  of  the  l>dst  they  have  pro- 
Let  us  get  over  the  worst  at 
saying  that  its  cliief  fault  is  its 
kbility  and  the  somewhat  'stagey ' 
f  some  of  the  situations.  It  can- 
loubted  tliat  the  authors  them- 
irould  recognise  this  fact,  and 
dmit  that  the  scenes  they  have 
)d  are,  in  some  particulars,  as 
)le  in  the  England  of  to-day  as 
inal  Abbey  of  Thelema  w(»uld 
3n  in  the  France  of  the  time  of 
I.  Their  answer  would,  how- 
conclusive,  and  would  be  to  this 
-The  plan  of  the  story  is  laid  so 
ord  scope  for  the  display  of  some 
id  well-merited  satiie  on  some 
x>site  phases  of  modern  life  and 
To  be  able  to  make  kindly 
once  of  eccentric  philanthropy 
he  more  than  eccentric  vagaries 
'Higher  Culture*  which  em- 
he  latest  developments  of  intel- 
priggism,  required  a  peculiar 
:  handling  and  an  unusual  back- 
Rondelet,  the  young  Oxonian, 
described  as  a  youth  who  en- 
chronic  sorrow,  on  account  of 
ceding  great  wisdom,  which  had 
I  out  from  love,  friendship  and 


ordinary  ambitions,  and  which  deprivea 
him  of  even  the  consolations  of  religion;' 
Exton,  the  product  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, who  regards  that  civilization  as 
merely  a  machine  to  provide  him  with 
good  claret,  good  dinners,  pretty  girls  to 
flirt  with,  and  other  amusements  to  pass 
away  the  time  ;  Alan,  the  indefatigable 
theorist,  who  persists  in  reducing  his 
crude  theories  into  still  cnider  practice, 
and  who  tries  to  elevate  the  clowns  who 
till  his   fields  by  living    and   working 
among  them, — these  men  are  so  utterly 
diverse  in  manners  and   in   modes  of 
thought  that  nothing  less  than  the  un- 
real bond  of  monastic  vows  of  Thelema 
could  have  bound  them  together  for  the 
space  even  of  a  short  noveT.     When  the 
setting   which   has  served  to  associate 
jewels  of  such  varying  brilliancy,  is  itself 
as  picturesque  as  can  well  be  desired,  we 
feel  more   inclined  to  endure   than  to 
complain  of  its  want  of  rraistmhlaiict. 
Much  has   been  said  of   the  strangely 
homogeneous  nature  of  the  work  turned 
out  by  these  two  writers.     We  can  only 
point  to  one   passage,   commencing  at 
page  58,  which  appears  at  all  indicative 
of  the  dual  authorship.     This  account  of 
the  youth  of  Alan  and  Miranda  contains 
much  matter  which  has  been  tr»ld  us  in 
other  shapes  before,  and   which  would 
not,  probably,  have  been  repeated,  had 
the  book  proceeded  exclusively  from  one 
pen.  We  need  not  draw  out  our  remarks 
any  longer.      Our  readers  will  have  the 
tale   so   fresh   in    their    minds   that   it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  even  sketch  the 
plot,  and  if  every  one  who  has  read  it 
tells  abroad  the  amusement  he  has  de- 
rived from  it,  the  authors  and  publish- 
ers will  need  no  better  advertisement  or 
warmer  praise. 
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^r^HE  new  volumes  nf  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
L  *  Foreign  ClasMics  fur  English 
Rea<lers,'  are  to  be  '  Kabelais/  by  Wal- 
ter Besant;  '  Caldenm/  by  E.  J .  Hasell ; 
and  *Schiler,*  by  Antirew  Wilson. 

The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Herbei-t 
Spencer's  new  work,  on  the  *  Principles 
of  Morality,'  may  be  looked  for  at  an 
early  day.  It  will  deal  with  the  *  Datii 
of  Morality.' 

Two  fnrthor  i.>sneH  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
collected   wiitings,    under  the   title   of 

*  Gleanings  of  Past  Years/  are  now  rea<ly. 
They  are  classified  thus  :  Vol  3,  Histor- 
ical and  Speculative  ;  Vol.  4,  Foreign. 

Mr.  Browning's  new  volume  of  verse 
is  to  be  entitled  *  Dramatic  Idyls.'  and 
will  8h'»rtly  api>ear.  As  usual,  the  au- 
thor intlulges  his  fancy  for  odd  titles  f<»r 
the  subjects  of  his  poems.  The  six  idyls 
are   to    be    called  :     *  xMartin    Ralph,' 

*  Pheidippides/  *  Halbert  and  Hob,'*  I  van 
Ivanovitch,*  *  Wag,' and  *  Ned  Bratts.' 

A  new  supplement,  embracing  the 
events,  social  and  political,  British  and 
Foreign,  of  the  last  four  years,  has  just 
been  appended  to  Mr.  Irving's  *  Annals 
of  our  Time.'  New  editions  of  other 
excellent  reference  books  have  been  re- 
cently issued,  to  wit  :  the  IGth  edition  of 
Haydn's  *  Dictionary  of  Dates  ;'  the  10th 
edition  of  *  Men  of  the  Time  ;'  the  187?) 
issue  of  Mr.  Fre<lorick  Mnrtin's  *  State- 
man's  Year  Book,'  and  other  indispen- 
sable authorities.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  indefatigible  compiler  of  the 
latter  work,  Mr.  Martin,  has  just  had  his 
great  statistical  labours  recognised,  by 
having  his  name  placed  by  Lord  Beticons- 
field,  on  the  English  Civil  List. 

English  literary  men  have  only  too  well 
respected  Thackeray's  wish  that  no  bio- 
graphy of  him  should  be  written.  To 
maintain  this  reticence,  however,  would 
be  a  loss  to  literature,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  announcement,  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  series  of  *  Englisli  Men  of  Lettei*s,' 
of  a  memoir  of  the  author  of  '  Pendennis' 
and  'Vanity  Fair,'  to  appear  shortly 
from  the  pen  of  Anthony  Trollope.    The 


f'  >rthc«  »ming  v<  ►luuies  willcoinpri 
ser,'  by  the   Dean   of   St.  Paul" 
per,'   by  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  ; 
by  iVIr.  John    Morley  ;'    and  ' 
by  the  He  v.  Mark  Pattison. 

The  characters  and  events  ol 
l)ecoine  the  memorabilia  of  t 
and  this  is  no  better  illustrates 
the  volume,  *  Records  of  a  C 
containing  the  recollections  o 
Kemble,  from  her  earliest  chi 
the  period  of  her  marriage,  in  1 
work  abounds  in  reminiscence, 
and  personality  concerning  no< 
temporaries  in  the  world  of 
drama,  and  literature,  as  fascii 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  d 
biography. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin  has 
work  so  well  on  his  *  Life  of  t! 
Ctmsort,'  that  we  fear  to  see  h 
imperilled  in  unduly  extent 
sci»pe  and  the  consequent  leng 
work.  The  announcement  is 
the  fourth  volume,  jis  being  nea 
for  publication,  to  be  followed  1 
and  perhaps  a  sixth  instalment 
work  is  brought  to  a  close.  Bi 
written  under  the  direction  o 
are  not  apt  t4)  bo  compiled  und 
mitations  of  cost,  of  time,  or  c 
but  the  reader  of  them  gener 
that  he  has  to  respect  everj'  on< 
conditions  ;  and  hence  our 
notwithstanding  the  interest  oi 
joct — to  find  the  work  gn>w  i 
sively  under  Mr.  Martin's  han^ 

The  i)ublication  of  Dr.  Bus( 
wellian  record  of  '  Bismarcl 
Franco-German  War,'  whatevei 
think  of  the  editor  s  discretion 
to  the  world  the  after-dinner  ti 
great  German  statesman,  is  a 
addition  to  the  literature  of  b: 
Such  a  narrative  of  confidei 
upon  contemporary  men,  pi 
events,  as  we  nave  in  this  wori 
variety  of  almost  reckless  but 
nating  criticism  upon  friends 
may  be  safely  said  never  to  I 
hitherto  authoritatively  issue 
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>f  historical  importance.  The 
which  the  work  has  called 

rope  can  be  well  understood 

fho  have  already  possessed 
of  any  of  the  reprints  of  the 

inslation. 

volume  (A,  to  Impromptu)  of 
3  Grove  s  admirable  '  Die- 
Music  and  Musicians/  has 
issued  from  Messrs.  Macmil- 
and  should  find  its  way  into 
f  all  those  who  take  a  genuine 
the  musical  art.  The  articles 
by  eminent  writers,  English 
n,  and  embrace  everything 
fB  to  music,  or  is  allied  or 
tly  related  to  it.  Biographies 
composers,  histories  of  musi- 
ents,  illustrations  of  musical 
drs  of  great  singers,  &c.,  <&c., 
f  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
stive  Cyclopaedia  of  Music, 
hould  be  glad  to  see  within 
even  for  reference — of  the 
mplished  amateurs  in  Music 
The  volume  is  published  at 

time  complaint  of  those  whose 
n  youth  has  been  neglected, 

were  no  special  courses  of 
1  to  after-life  education,  must 
x>  be  heard,  for  the  projects 
3cent  years  have  been  put  on 
ilishers  more  or  less  designed 
n  popular  form,  the  literary 
e  masses,  are  now  numerous, 
nd  capitaUy  adapted  to  the 
hich  have  called  them   into 

Such  schemes  as  the   '  An- 

the  '  Foreign  Classics  for 
»ders,'  Morley's  '  English 
tters,'   'The  Epoch  Series  of 

Strahan's  'Books  for  the 
arpers'  *  Half -Hour  Library/ 
[ittle  Classics,'  &c.,  &c.,  are 
great  boon  to  the  people,  in 
heir  modest  cost  and  handy 
ive  the  opportunity  to  thous- 
den  their  acquaintance  with 
uid  extend  the  range  of  their 
hich  has  not  hitherto  been 
Following  these  publisher's 
)  have  referred  to,  comes  a 
iprise  of  Messrs.  Marcus 
o.,  of  London  and  Belfast, 
pe  of  a  'New  Plutarch,*  to 
e  'Lives  of  those,'  as  it  is 
who  have  made  the  History 
1. '  The  enterprise  is  to  be  un- 
3ction  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant. 


of  novelist  fame,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Brodribb,  M.  A.,  with  whom  are  to  be 
associated  a  number  of  well-known  and 
capable  writers.  Every  volume,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement,  will  contain 
the  life  of  one  man  or  woman,  around 
whose  name  will  be  gathered  not  only 
the  deeds  which  have  made  that  one  life 
memorable,  but  also  those  events  which 
make  a  remarkable  period  in  the  world's 
history.  The  volumes  will  present  Pic- 
tiures  of  the  Time,  as  well  as  the  events 
and  traditions  of  a  single  ];fe  ;  and 
though  not  written  as  mere  educational 
text- books,  will  be  largely  intended  for 
use  ill  that  process  of  self-education 
which  is  carri^  on  at  all  periods  of  life, 
in  age  as  well  as  in  youth.  We  append 
the  subjects  of  a  few  of  the  early  vol- 
umes :  '  Coligny,  and  the  failure  of  the 
French  Reformation ;  "Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  the  Revival  of  Jewish  Nationality  ;* 
'  Victor  Emnumuel,  and  the  attainment 
of  Italian  Unity  ;*  *  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Engliidi  from 
France  ;'  '  The  Caliph  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid,  and  Saracen  Civilisation  ;'  *  Han- 
nibal, and  Carthaginian  Civilization  ;* 
'  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Aboliti<m  of 
Slavery  ;'  *  Richelieu,  and  his  Court ;' 
'  Charlemagne  and  his  Time,'  &c.,  «&c. 

Mr.  Froude's  sketch  of  '  Julius  Csasar ' 
is  now  issued. 

An  American  edition  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie's  Diplomatic  Revelations,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  King's  Secret,'  dealinff 
with  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Louis  XVi 
is  about  to  appear.  The  work  has  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  Paris. 

Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  the  Scottish 
Historian,  has  in  press  a  '  History  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.' 

Despite  the  failure,  as  acting  dramas, 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  Harold,'  and '  Queen 
Mary,'  it  is  said  that  he  has  a  new  play 
ready  for  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  entitled 
'  Eleanor  and  Rosamond. ' 

A  new  novel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
author  of  '  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,'  «fcc., 
entitled, '  The  Distracted  Young  Preach- 
er,' is  about  to  be  issued  serially,  in 
Comhill  and  in  Harptr'»  Weekly, 

It  is  rumoured  that  J^lr.  Froude  has 
been  long  accumulating  material,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  life  has  been  an  uneventful 
one,  though  he  is  an  octogenarian,  but 
Mr.  Froude  will  doubtless  portray  the 
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man  in  his  works,  whicli  more  than  in 
the  case  of  any  otlier  author  are  inse]»ar- 
able  parts  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Riclianl  (Jranl  Wliitt^s  Essays, 
contributed  for  a  long  time  to  the  N.  Y. 
Times,  on  '  Ev«Ty-i>ay  Engli«li,'  are 
about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Houglitiui, 
Osgootl  it  Co.,  Boston. 

AStndent's  Edition,  some wliat  abridg- 
ed, of  '  Tlie  Speaker's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible,'  to  be  completed  in  six  12  nio. 
volumes,  is  announced  f(»r  immediate 
publicatitm.  It  is  said  of  the  work  that 
the  writers  appear  duly  U>  appreciate 
the  critical  difticulties  wliich  ai>ound  in 
the  task  they  have  undertaken,  and  that 
the  principles  of  their  interpretation  are 
applied  with  a  fair  regard  to  the  disc«»v- 
eries  of  nnxlern  research,  and  witli  a  full 
knowledge  of  scientitic  c<»ntruveraies  and 
objections. 

At  the  present  time,  CJeneral  Cunyng- 
hame's  work,  *  My  Conunand  in  Soutli 
Africa,  1874-78,'  will  be  eagerly  read. 
The  author  was  the  innne<liate  predeces- 
sor of  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  events  connecttnl 
with  the  ainiexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  with  the  Kafir  war,  w-hich  broke  out 
upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  arrival  in  the 
Cok»ny  in  1877. 

The  literature  of  biography  is  prolific 
just  now  of  works  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  The  *  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Hodgson,' the  intimate  friend  of 
Byron  ;  Hamertoii's  *  Life  of  Turner  ; ' 
and  Hare's  '  Life  of  the  Baroness  Bun- 
sen,'  are  books  which  are  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  reviewers,  and  are  all 
of  them  highly  spoken  of. 

What  interests  are  to  bo  subserved  by 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Moncure  Con- 
way's unwholesome  volumes  on  *  Dem- 
onology  and  Devil  Lore,'  we  can  scarcely 
tell.  To  add  to  the  literature  of  un- 
savoury myths  and  silly  superstitions  by 
long  and  painstaking  efforts  to  compile 
all  the  jumble  of  nonsense  ccmtained  in 
Mr.  Conway's  volumes,  may  be  credit- 
able to  the  author's  industry  and  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  but  will  hardly 
commend  itself  to  the  intelligence  and 
good  sense  of  even  the  out-of-the-way 
reader.  Mr.  Conway's  purpose  to  dis- 
credit Christianity,  by  classing  its  beliefs 
with  the  rubbish  of  superstition  and  de- 
viltry which  he  has  unearthed  fromeverj- 
comer  of  the  earth,  will  not  increase  the 
claims  of  his  work  upon  the  attention 


of  sane  men.  still  loss  will  hisn 
blasjiheuiy  attract  readers  to  his 

The  third  voluim-  of  >fr.  Jo 
anl    (Jn'rn's     '  Hismrv  «»f   the 

IV«»]'li  .'    has  jllst   biMMl  i.>hU«.Ml. 
with    Puritan     England,    I»;o;i 
The  lU- v.. hit  ion,  UUWKSH. 

Mr.  Serjeant  <.^'>x,  of  spiritii 
clivities,  h;is  just  issued  an  i 
work  <»n  '  The  Mechanism  < 
throui^'h  th*i  i»ublishing  house 
man  iV.  t.'o.  As  a  eomplemei 
Work,  the  author  announces  *T 
anism  in  Action,*  to  be  imi 
published. 

'The  i-listory  i>f  t)ur  Owi 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  .Fustin  ^! 
the    novelist,    and    nt>w    M.    1 

*  HcMue  Rule'  interest,   for    tin 
of  L(»ngford,  has  met  with  so  ii 
a   .success,  that  the  seventh  t 
the  iirst  two  volumes  of  the 
just  been  called  for  in  Engla 
merit   of  the  work  is  said  to 
general  justice,  its  breadth  of 
its  sparkling  buoyancy  of  narr 
reviewers   add  in   reference  t< 

*  Criticism  is  disiirmed  before 
sition  which  provokes  little  but 
The  fear  is  that  a  Historj'  wl 
universally  acceptable,  is  not 
be  written  from  any  very  sir 
deeply-rooted  conviction, but th 
of  a  novelist's  pen  will  doubt 
even  contemporary  events  pi 
not  profitable,  reading. 

The  Athinanm  makes  the  J 
ment  that  arrangements  have  1 
for  the  immediate  publication,  1 
Macmillan  iV:  Co. ,  of  the  literal 
of  the  late  Prof.  Clifford.  1 
comprise,  firstly,  two  volumes 
ted  essays  and  lectures,  to  be 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and  Mr. 
Pollock,  with  a  biographical  im 
by  Mr.  P()llock  ;  secondly,  a 
umc  entitled  *  Seeing  and  ' 
being  the  substance  of  three  pt 
tures,  and  admirably  displayi 
thor's  power  of  treating  scientii 
in  a  way  at  once  sound,  bril 
eiisily  intelligible.  Arrangei 
also  being  made  for  a  reprint 
matical  papers  contributed  to 
and  other  societies  and  to  vaii 
matical  journals  Dr.  Spottis 
President  of  the  Royal  Societ; 
esting  himself  in  this  collectio 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  MELIUS  rose  impulsively  from 
his  chair. 
Mm  Famaby  turned  at  the  same 
OM>nient,  and  signed  to  him  to  resume 
«>  Mat  *  You  have  given  me  your 
IKomise,'  she  whispered.  '  All  I  ask 
^  you  is  to  be  silent'  She  softly 
™r  the  key  out  of  the  door,  and 
Aowed  it  to  him.  *You  can't  get 
<Mit^'  she  said — '  unless  you  take  the 
key  from  me  by  force ! ' 

Whatever  Amelius  might  think  of 
^  situation  in  which  he  now  found 
kiniself,  the  one  thing  that  he  could 
^^onoarably  do  was  to  say  nothing, 
tDd  submit  to  it  He  remained  quietly 
V  the  fira  No  imaginable  consider- 
f^ion  (he  mentally  resolved)  should 
^Qoe  him  to  consent  to  a  second 
^confidential  interview  in  Mrs.  Fama- 
tysnxmL 

The  servant  opened  the  house-door, 
^•gina's  voice  was  heard  in  the  halL 
*  Has  my  aunt  come  in  1  * 
'No,  misa' 

1 


'  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  her  1 ' 
'Nothing,  miss.' 

*  Has  Mr.  Goldenheart  been  here  f ' 

*  No,  miss.' 

*  Very  extraordinary  !  What  can 
have  become  of  them,  Cecilia  ? ' 

The  voice  of  the  other  lady  was 
heard  in  answer.  *  We  have  probably 
missed  them  on  leaving  the  concert- 
room.  Don't  alarm  yourself,  Kegina 
I  must  go  back,  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  the  carriage  will  be  waiting 
for  me.  If  I  see  anything  of  your 
aunt,  I  will  say  you  are  expecting  her 
at  home.' 

'  One  moment,  Cecilia  !  (Thomas, 
you  needn't  wait)  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  don't  like  Mr.  Groldenheart  1 ' 

'  What !  has  it  come  to  that,  al- 
ready 1  I'll  try  to  like  him,  Kegina. 
€kx>d-bye  again  1 ' 

The  closing  of  the  street-door  told 
that  the  ladies  had  separated.  The 
sound  was  followed,  in  another  mo- 
ment, by  the  opening  and  clofdng  of 
the  dining-room  door.  Mrs.  Famaby 
returned  to  her  chair  at  the  fire-place. 
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*  Regina  has  gone  into  the  dining- 
room  to  wait  for  us,'  she  said.  *  I  see 
you  don't  like  your  position  here  ;  and 
1  won't  keep  you  more  than  a  few 
minutes  longer.  Vou  are,  of  coui*se, 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  I  was 
saying  to  you  wlien  the  knock  at  the 
door  inteiTupted  us.  Sit  down  again 
for  five  minutes  ;  it  fidgets  me  to  see 
you  standinir  there,  looking  at  your 
boots.  I  told  you  1  had  one  possible 
consolation  still  left  Judge  for  your- 
self what  the  hope  of  it  is  to  me,  wlien 
I  own  to  you  tliat  1  should  long  since 
have  put  an  end  to  my  life  without  it. 
Don't  think  1  am  talking  nonsense  ; 
1  mean  what  I  say.  It  is  one  of  mv 
misfortunes  that  1  have  no  religious 
scruples  to  restrain  me.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  believed  that  religion 
might  comfort  me.  I  once  opened  my 
heart  to  a  clergyman — a  worthy  per- 
son, who  did  his  best  to  help  me.  All 
useless !  My  hwirt  was  too  hard,  I 
suppose.  It  floesn't  matter — except 
to  give  you  one  more  proof  that  I  am 
thoroughly  in  earnest  Patience  I 
patience  !  I  am  coming  to  the  point 
I  asked  you  some  odd  questions,  on 
the  day  when  you  tirat  dined  here. 
Vou  have  forgotten  all  about  them  of 
coui-se  1 ' 

*  I  remember  them  perfectly  well,' 
A  melius  answered. 

*  You  remember  them  ?  That  looks 
as  if  you  had  thought  about  them 
afterwards.  Come  !  tell  me  plainly, 
what  did  yo\i  think  1 ' 

Amelius  told  her  plainly.  She  be- 
came more  and  more  interested,  more 
and  more  excited,  as  he  went  on. 

*  Quite  right ! '  she  exclaimed,  start- 
ing to  her  feet  and  walking  swiftly 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room. 
*  There  is  a  lost  girl  whom  I  want  to 
£nd ;  and  she  is  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  old,  as  you  thought 
Mind !  I  have  no  reason — not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason — for  believing 
that  she  is  still  a  living  creatura  I 
have  only  my  own  stupid  obstinate 
conviction ;  ix>oted  here,'  she  pressed 
both  hands  fiercely  on  her  heai-t,  '  so 


that  nothing  can  tear  it  out  of  me!  I 
have  live<l  in  that  belit*f — 0,  don't  ask 
me  how  long  !  it  is  ^^o  far,  so  mis«Tal>ly 
far  to  look  back  ! '  Sin*  stopperl  in  the 
middle  of  tht^  room.  H»-i  I »i*eatb cauie 
and  went  in  quick,  heavy  i;as|)s:  the 
first  teal's  that  had  soften«Ml  tlie  hani 
wret<."h(»dness  in  her  eves  rose  iii  them 
now,  autl  ti*ansfigure<i  them  with  the 
divine  l>eautv  of  maternal  love,  '1 
won't  distress  you,*  she  said,  stampiu;' 
on  the  floor,  as  she  struggled  v^ith  the 
hysterical  ]iassion  that  was  raging  in 
her.  *Oive  me  a  minute,  and  III 
force  it  down  again.' 

She  dro})ped  into  a  chair,  threw  her 
arms  lieavilv  on  the  table,  ami  laiJ 
her  head  on  them.  Amelius  thought 
of  the  child's  frock  and  cap  hidden  iii 
the  cabinet  All  that  was  manlvand 
noble  in  his  nature  felt  for  the  un- 
happy woman,  whose  secret  wasdimk 
revealed  to  him  now.  The  little  selfish 
sense  of  annoyance  at  the  awkwari 
situation  in  which  she  had  placetl  him, 
vanished  to  return  no  more.  He  ap- 
proached her,  and  put  his  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder.  *  I  am  tndy  sorry 
for  you,'  he  said.  *Tell  me  hov  1 
can  help  you,  and  I  will  do  it  with  all 
my  heart' 

*  Do  you  really  me.au  that  ? '  i?he 
roughly  dashed  the  te^rs  from  her 
eyes,  and  rose  as  slie  put  the  question- 
Holding  him  with  one  hand,  she 
parted  the  hair  ba^^k  from  his  forehead 
with  the  other.  *  I  must  see  your 
whole  face,'  she  said — *  your  face  will 
tell  ma  Yes ;  you  do  mean  it  Th? 
world  hasn't  spoilt  you  yet  Do  yo" 
believe  in  dreams  1 ' 

Amelius  looked  at  her,  startled  hy 
the  sudden  transition.  She  deliber 
ately  rejKjated  her  question. 

*  i  ask  you  seriously,'  she  said ; '  J^ 
you  believe  in  dreams  ] ' 

Amelius  answered  seriously,  on  b^ 
side.     '  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  da 

'  Ah  I'  she  exclaimed,  '  like  in&  ^ 
don't  believe  in  dreams,  either— I  ^ 
I  did  !  But  it's  not  in  me  to  belief 
in  superstitions ;  I'm  too  hard"^ 
I'm  sorry  for  it     I  h&ve  seen  peop^^ 
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omforted  by  their  super- 

tppy  people,  possessed  of 

t  you  even  believe  that 

sometimes    fulfilled  by 

can  deny  that,'  Amelius 
e  instances  of  it  are  too 
for  one  dream  fulfilled  by 
e,  there  are — ' 
red  at  least  that  are  not 
!ra.  Famaby  interposed 
I  calculate  on  that  See 
)pe  can  live  on  1  There  is 
tst  possibility  that  what  I 
you  the  other  night  may 
SA — and  that  one  poor 
tnoouraged  me  to  take  you 
ifidence,  and  ask  you  to 

Qge  confession — this  sad 
t  despair  still  unconscious- 
itself  under  the  disguise 
ly  strengthened  the  com- 
ivmpathy  which  Amelius 
for  her.  *  What  did  you 
i  me  ? '  he  askccl  gently, 
ling  to  tell/  she  replied. 
a  i*oom  that  was  quite 
ae ;  and  the  door  opened, 
le  in  leading  a  young  girl 
I.  You  said,  "  Be  hap{>y 
3  she  is."  My  heart  knew 
y,  though  my  eyes  had 
her  since  the  first  days  of 
nd  I  woke  myself,  crying 
ait !  it's  not  all  told  yet. 
eep  again,  and  dreamed  it 
^oke,  and  lay  awake  for  a 
;lept  once  more,  and  dream- 
tbird  tima  Ah,  if  I  could 
me  i)eople'8  contiilence  in 
No ;  it  proiluced  an  im- 
me — and  that  was  all.  I 
\  thinking  to  myself,  There 
nee ;  I  haven't  a  creature 
i  to  help  me  ;  I  may  as 
to  him.  O,  you  needn't 
hat  there  is  a  i*ational  ex- 
my  dream.  I  have  read 
the  £ncyclo{)se(lia  in  the 
3  of  the  ideas  of  wise  men 
think  of  something,  con- 
inconsciously,  in  the  day- 


time, and  then  reproduce  it  in  a  dream. 
That's  my  case,  I  dare  say.  When 
you  were  first  introduced  to  me,  and 
when  I  heard  where  you  had  been 
brought  up,  I  thought  directly  that 
ehe  might  have  been  one  among  the 
many  forlorn  creatures  who  have 
drifted  to  your  community,  and  that 
I  might  find  her  through  you.  Say 
that  thought  went  to  my  bed  with  me 
— ^and  we  have  the  explanation  of  my 
dream.  Never  mind !  There  is  my  one 
poor  chance  in  a  hundred  still  left 
You  will  remember  me,  Amelius,  if 
you  should  meet  with  her,  won't  you  V 

The  implied  confession  of  her  own 
intractable  character,  without  reli- 
gious faitli  to  ennoble  it,  without  even 
imagination  to  refine  it — ^the  uncon- 
scious disclosure  of  the  one  tender  and 
loving  instinct  in  her  nature  still  pite- 
ously  struggling  for  existence,  with 
no  sympathy  to  sustain  it,  with  no 
light  to  guide  it — would  have  touched 
the  heart  of  any  man  not  incurably 
depraved.  Amelius  spoke  with  the 
fervour  of  his  young  enthusiasm.  '  I 
would  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  if  I  thought  I  could  do  you  any 
good.    But,  O,  it  sounds  so  hopeless  1 ' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled 
faintly. 

'  Don't  say  that  1  You  are  free,  you 
have  money,  you  will  travel  about  in 
the  world  and  amuse  yoursell  In  a 
week  you  will  see  more  than  stay-at- 
home  })eople  see  in  a  year.  How  do 
we  know  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  us  ?  I  have  my  own  idea.  She 
may  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  Lon- 
don, or  she  may  be  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Amuse  yourself, 
Amelius — amuse  yoursell  To-mor- 
row, or  ten  years  hence,  you  might 
meet  with  her  I ' 

In  sheer  mercy  to  the  poor  creature, 
Amelius  refused  to  encourage  her  de- 
lusion. *  Even  supposing  such  a  thing 
could  happen,'  he  objected,  '  how  am 
I  to  know  the  lost  girl  1  You  can't 
describe  her  to  me  ;  you  have  not  seen 
her  since  she  was  a  child.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  what  happened  at 
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the  time — I  mean  at  the  time  when 
she  was  IcNst?' 

*  I  know  nothing.' 

*  Absolutely,  nothing  V 

*  Absolutely,  nothing.' 

*  Have  you  never  felt  a  suspicion  of 
how  it  hapi)ened  ) ' 

Her  face  changed  :  she  frowned  as 
she  looked  at  him.  *  Not  till  weeks 
and  months  had  passed,'  she  stiid,  '  not 
till  it  was  too  late.  I  was  ill  at  tlie 
tima  When  my  mind  got  clear  again, 
I  began  to  suspect  one  particular  per- 
son— little  by  little,  you  know  ;  notic- 
ing trifles,  and  thinking  a1x)ut  them 
afterwards.*  She  stoi)i>ed,  evidently 
restraining  herself  on  the  \yomt  of  say- 
ing more. 

Amelius  tried  to  lead  her  on.  *  Did 
you  suspect  the  person —  V  he  began. 

'  I  suspected  him  of  casting  the 
child  helpless  on  the  world  !  *  Mrs. 
Famaby  inteqxMBed,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  fury.  *  Don't  ask  me  any 
more  about  it,  or  I  shall  break  out 
and  shock  you!*  She  clenched  her 
fists  as  she  said  the  worda  '  It's  well 
for  that  man,'  she  muttered  between 
her  teeth,  *  that  I  have  never  got  be- 
yond suspecting,  and  never  found  out 
the  truth  !  Why  did  you  turn  my 
mind  that  way '?  You  shoiildn't  have 
done  it  Help  uie  back  again  to  what 
we  were  saying  a  minute  ago.  You 
made  some  objection  ;  you  said — V 

*  I  said,'  Amelius  reminded  her, 
*  that,  even  if  I  did  meet  with  the 
missing  girl,  I  couldn't  possibly  know 
it.  And  I  must  say  more  than  that — 
I  don't  see  how  you  yourself  could  be 
sure  of  recognising  her  if  she  stood 
before  you  this  moment' 

He  spoke  very  gently,  feaiing  to 
irritate  her.  She  showed  no  sign  of 
irritation — she  looked  at  him,  and 
listened  to  him,  attentively. 

*  Are  you  setting  a  trap  for  me  ? ' 
she  asked.  '  No  ! '  she  cried,  before 
Amelius  could  answer,  '  I  am  not 
mean  enough  to  distrust  you — I  forgot 
myself.  You  have  innocently  said 
something  that  rankles  in  my  mind. 
I  can't  leave  it  where  you  have  left  it ; 


I  don't  like  to  be  told  that  1  shouldn't 
i-ecognise  her.  (iive  me  time  totliink. 
I  must  clear  this  up.' 

She  consul teil    her  own  thoughts 
keeping;  her  eyes  tixed  on  Amelius. 

*  I  am  going  to  si>eak  [)lainly/  she 
announced,  with  a  sudden  apj)earai]ce 
of  resolution.    *  List^^n  to  this.    WLen 
1  banged  to  the  door  of  that  l>ig  cu|>- 
iKMU'd  of  mine,  it  was  because  I  didn't 
want    you    to    see   something  on  tie 
shelves.   Did  you  see  anything  in  spite 
of  me  / ' 

Tiu3  (}uestion  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer.  Amelius  hesitated.  Mrs. 
Famaby  insisted  on  a  reply. 

*  Did  you  see  anything  ? '  she  reiter- 
ated. 

Amelius  owned  that  he  had  seen 
something. 

She  turned  away  from  him,  an»l 
looking  into  the  tii-e.  Her  tirm  full 
tones  sank  so  low,  when  she  spoke 
next,  that  he  could  l>arely  hear  them. 

*  Was  it  something  belonging  to  » 
child  ? ' 

*Yea' 

*  Was  it  a  baby's  frock  and  cap  ^ 
Answer  me.  We  have  gone  too  far 
to  go  back.  I  don't  want  a|X)logie8  or 
explamitions — I  want,  Yes  or  No.' 

*Yea' 

There  was  an  inter\-al  of  silence. 
She  never  moved ;  she  still  looked  into 
the  lire — looked  as  if  all  her  past  lif^ 
was  pictured  there  in  the  burning 
coala 

*  Do  you  despise  me? '  she  asked,  at 
last,  very  quietly. 

*  As  God  hears  me,  I  am  only  sorry 
for  you  ! '  Amelius  answered 

Another  woman  would  have  melted 
into  tears.  This  woman  still  looked 
into  the  fire — and  that  was  alL  *  Wh*t 
a  good  fellow  ! '  she  said  to  herself; 
*'  what  a  good  fellow  he  is ! ' 

There  was  another  pause.  She  tui^' 
ed  towards  him  again  as  abruptlj  ^ 
she  turned  away. 

'  I  had  hoped  to  spare  you,  and  to 
spare  myself,'  she  aaid.  '  If  the  xsSaff' 
able  truth  has  come  out,  it  is  throng 
no  curioeity  of  jouray  and  ((jJod  knowi !) 
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very  wish  of  niina  I  don't 
you  really  felt  like  a  friend 
ne  before — ^you  must  be  my 
w.  Don't  speak  I  I  know  I 
701L  One  last  word,  Amelias, 

lost  child.  You  doubt  whe- 
iould  recognise  her,  if  she 
3re  me  now.  That  might  be 
le,  if  I  had  only  my  poor 
\  anxieties  to  guide  me.  But 
»mething  else  to  guide  me — 

what  has  passed  between  us, 
as  well  know  what  it  is  :  it 
en,  by  accident,  guide  You. 
rm  yourself ;  it's  nothing  dis- 
his  tima  How  can  I  explain 
Mrent  on,  pausing,  and  speak- 
ne  perplexity  to  hersell    '  It 

easier  to  show  it — and  whv 
le  addressed  herself  to  Ame- 
more.  '  I'm  a  strange  crea- 
3  resumed.  *  First,  I  worry 
it  my  own  affairs — then  I 
I — then  I  make  you  sorry  for 

now  (would  you  think  it  1) 
Lg  to  amuse  you  1    A  melius, 
EI  admirer  of  pretty  feet  ? ' 
IS  had  heard  of  men  (in books) 
found  reason  to  doubt  whe- 

own  ears  were  not  deceiving 
»r  the  first  time,  he  began  to 
id  those  men,  and  to  sympa- 
1  them.  He  admitted,  in  a 
ewildered  way,  that  he  was 
)rof  pretty  feet — and  waited 
was  to  come  next 
.  a  woman  has  a  pretty  hand,' 
laby  proceeded,  *  she  is  ready 
•  show  it.  When  she  goes  out 
she  favours  you  with  a  view 
K>m,  and  a  part  of  her  back, 
me !  If  there  is  no  impro- 
\  naked  bosom — where  is  the 
ity  in  a  naked  foot  V 
IS  agreed,  like  a  man  in  a 
inhere,  indeed  1 '  he  remarked 
ited  again  for  what  was  to 
b. 

out  of  the  window,'  said 
laby. 

IS  obeyed.  The  window  had 
led,  for  a  few  inches  at  the 
ioubt  to  ventilate  the  room. 


The  dull  view  of  the  courtyard  was 
varied  by  the  stables,  at  the  further 
end,  and  by  the  kitchen  skylight  rising 
in  Uie  middle  of  the  open  space.  As 
Amelius  looked  out,  he  observed  that 
some  person  at  that  moment  in  the 
kitchen  required  apparently  a  large 
supply  of  fresh  air.  The  swinging 
window,  on  the  side  of  the  skylight 
which  was  nearest  to  him,  was  invisi- 
bly and  noiselessly  pulled  open  from 
below;  the  similar  window,  on  the 
other  side,  being  already  wide  o|)en 
also.  Judging  by  appearances,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kitchen  possessed 
a  merit  which  is  exceedingly  rare 
among  domestic  servants — they  under- 
stood the  laws  of  ventilation,  and  ap- 
preciated the  blessing  of  fresh  air. 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Mrs.  Famaby. 
*  You  can  turn  round  now.' 

Amelius  turned.  Mrs.  Famaby 's 
boots  and  stockings  were  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Famaby's 
feet  was  placed,  ready  for  inspection, 
on  the  chair  which  he  had  just  left. 
'  Look  at  my  right  foot,  first,'  she  said, 
speaking  gravely  and  composedly  in 
her  ordinary  tone. 

It  was  well  worth  looking  at— a 
foot  equally  beautiful  in  form  and  in 
colour :  the  instep  arched  and  high,  the 
ankle  at  once  delicate  and  strong,  the 
toes  tinged  with  rose-colour  at  the  tips. 
In  brief,  it  was  a  foot  to  be  photogra- 
phed, to  be  cast  in  plaster,  to  be  fondled 
and  kissed.  Amelius  attempted  to  ex- 
press his  admiration,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  get  beyond  the  first  two  or 
three  words.  *  No,'  Mrs.  Famaby  ex- 
plained, Hlds  is  not  vanity — simply 
information.  You  have  seen  my  right 
foot ;  and  you  have  noticed  that  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  it.  Very 
well.  Now  look  at  my  left  foot.' 

She  put  her  left  foot  up  on  the  chair. 
'  Look  between  the  thini  toe  and  the 
fourth,'  she  said. 

Following  hiB  instructions,  Amelius 
discovered  that  the  beauty  of  the  foot 
was  spoiled,  in  this  case,  by  a  singular 
defect  The  two  toes  were  bound  to- 
gether by  a  flexible  web^  or  mem- 
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brane,  which  held  them  to  each  other    ' 
as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  nail  on 
either  side. 

*  Do  you  wonder,'  Mrs.  Fama]>y 
asked,  *  why  I  show  you  the  fault  in 
my  foot?  Anielius  I  my  poor  darling 
was  born  with  my  defonnity — and  I 
want  you  to  know  exactly  what  it  is, 
because  neither  vou  nor  I  can  sav 
what  reason  for  remembering  it  there 
may  not  be  in  the  future.'  She 
stop}>ed,  as  if  to  give  him  an  o]>i>ortu- 
nity  of  speaking.  A  man  shallow  and 
flippant  by  nature  might  have  s<*en 
the  disclosure  in  a  grotesjjue  aR])ect. 
Amelius  was  sad  and  silent.  •  1  like 
you  l)etter  and  better,'  she  went  on.  , 
*  You  are  not  like  the  common  run  of 
men.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  would, 
have  turned  what  1  have  just  told 
you  into  a  joke — nine  out  of  t<*n  would 
have  said,  "  Am  1  to  ask  every  girl  I 
meet  to  siiow  me  her  left  foot !  "  You 
are  above  that ;  you  understand  me.  ' 
Have  I  no  means  of  recognising  my 
own  child  now  1 ' 

She  smiled,  and   took  hor  foot  of! 
the    chair — then,   after    a    moment's    , 
thought,  she  |)oint<Hl  to  it  again.  ' 

*  Keep  this  as  strictly  secret  as  you 
keep  everything  else,'  she  said.  *  In 
the  past  days,  when  1  used  to  employ 
l>eople  privately  to  help  me  to  find 
her,  it  was  my  only  defence  against 
being  imposed  upon.  Kogues  and 
vagabonds  thought  of  other  marks  and 
signs — but  not  one  of  them  could 
guess  at  such  a  mark  as  tliat.  Have 
you  got  your  pocket-book,  Amelius  1 
In  case  we  are  separated  at  some  later 
time,  I  want  to  write  the  name  and 
address  in  it  of  a  person  whom  we  can 
trust.  I  persist,  you  see,  in  providing 
for  the  future.  There's  the  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  that  my  dream  may  come 
true — and  you  have  so  many  years  be- 
fore you,  and  so  many  girls  to  meet 
with  in  that  time  1 ' 

She  handed  back  the  pocket-book, 
which  Amelius  had  given  to  her,  with 
a  man's  name  and  addre^  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  blank  leaves. 

*  He  was  my  father's  lawyer/  she 


ex[>lainpd  ;  '  and  he  and  his  wn  ire 
both  men  to  W>  trusted.  ?>up|x»iy'  1 
am  ill,  for  instance — no,  t hat's  Hl>sur<i; 
I  never  had  a  dav's  illnes.s  in  iiiv  litV. 
Su]»pose  I  am  dead  (killeil  perhaj'S  i»y 
some  accident,  or  ]>erhaps  hy  my  own 
han<l),  the  lawyers  have  mv  writwu 
instructions,  in  the  case  of  my  child 
beiui;  found.  Then  a«?ain — 1  am  such 
an  unaccountable  woman — 1  may  go 
awav  somewhere, all  by  mvself.  Never 
mind  I  The  lawyers  shall  have  my 
address,  and  my  |K>sitiveor4lers  (though 
they  keep  it  a  secret  from  all  th^ 
world  besides)  to  tell  it  to  //'^w.  I 
don't  ask  your  pardon,  Amelius,  for 
troubling  you.  The  chances  are  so 
terribly  against  me  ;  it  is  all  but  iiii- 
pos.sil)le  that  1  shall  ever  see  you— 5ii> 
1  saw  you  in  my  dream — coming  into 
the  room,  leading  mv  girl  by  the  liaii'l- 
Odd,  isn't  it  ?  This  is  how  1  veer 
al)out  l)etween  hoi>e  and  despair. 
Well,  it  may  amuse  you  to  remenil»er 
it,  one  of  these  days.  Years  hence, 
when  I  am  at  rest  in  mother  earth, 
and  when  you  are  a  middle-aged  niar- 
ried  man,  you  will  tell  your  wife  how 
strangely  you  once  became  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  most  wretched  woman  that 
ever  lived — and  vou  may  say  to  each 
other,  as  you  sit  by  your  snug  firesw^ 
*'  Perhaps  that  poor  lost  daughter  i* 
still  living  somewhere,  and  wonder 
ing  who  her  mother  was."  No!  1 
won't  let  you  see  the  tears  in  my  eyes 
again — I'll  let  you  go  at  last' 

She  led  the  way  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it. 

*  Good-bye,  and  thank  you,' she  i 
*  I  want  to  be  left  by  myself,  my  dear, 
with  that  little  frock  and  cap  which 
you  found  out  in  spite  of  me.  bo, 
and  tell  my  niece  it's  all  right— and 
don't  be  stupid  enough  to  fall  in  lo^^ 
with  a  girl  who  has  no  love  to  give  you 
in  return.'  She  pushed  Amelius  into 
the  Hall.  'Here  he  is,  Regina!'8i»« 
called  out  \  '  I  have  done  with  him. 

Before  Amelius  could  speak,  she 
had  shut  herself  into  her  room.  H^ 
advanced  along  the  hall,  and  m^ 
Kegina  at  the  door  of  the  diningrooiD. 
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ff  AFTER  X. 

g  ladj  spoke  first 
>ldenheart,'  she  said,  with 
XMsible  politeness,  '  per- 
1  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
lis  means  ? ' 

d  back  into  the  dining- 
}lius  followed  her  in  si- 
«  I  am,  in  another  scrape 
n ! '  he  thought  to  him- 
aen  in  general  as  unlucky 
>nder  1 ' 

In't  close  the  door,'  said 
piously.  *  Everybody  in 
welcome  to  hear  what  / 
o  you.' 

lade  a  mistake  at  the  out- 
what  a  little  humility 
iielp  him.  There  is  pro- 
ance  on  recoixi  in  which 
he  part  of  a  man  has  ever 
its  way  to  the  indulgence 
d  woman.  The  best  and 
od  alike  have  at  least  one 
nmon — they  secretly  de- 
Mrho  is  not  bold  enough  to 
tlf  when  they  are  angry 

have  not  offended  you  1 ' 
bured  to  say. 

her  head  contemptuously, 
la     I  am  not  offended, 
surprised  at  your  being 
T  to  oblige  my  aunt' 
•t  experience  of  her  which 
the  lot  of  Amelius,  she 
ooked  so  charmingly  as 
)w.     The  nervous  irrita- 
which  she  was  suffering 
er  face  with  the  anima- 
as  wanting  in  it  at  ordin- 
Her    soft    brown  eyes 
er  smooth  dusky  cheeks 
a  warm  red  flush  ;    her 
g^re  asserted  its  full  dig- 
n  a  superb  dress  of  silken 
black  lace,  which  set  off 
attractions  to  the  utmost 
She  not  only  roused  the 
3f  Amelius — sne    uncon- 


sciously gave  him  back  the  self-posses- 
sion which  he  had,  for  the  moment, 
completely  lost  He  was  man  enough 
to  feel  the  humiliation  of  being  de- 
spised by  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
whose  love  he  longed  to  win ;  and  he 
answered  with  a  sudden  firmness  of 
tone  and  look  that  startled  her. 

'  You  had  better  speak  more  plainly 
still,  Miss  Begina,'  he  said.  '  You 
may  as  well  blame  me  at  once  for  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  man.' 

She  drew  back  a  step.  'I  don't 
understand  you,'  she  saicL 

*  Do  I  owe  no  forbearance  to  a  wo- 
man who  asks  a  favour  of  me  ? '  Ame- 
lius went  on.  '  If  a  man  had  asked 
me  to  steal  into  the  house  on  tiptoe,  I 
should  have  said — well  1  I  should  have 
said  something  I  had  better  not  re- 
peat If  a  man  had  stood  between 
me  and  the  door,  when  you  came  back, 
I  should  have  taken  him  by  the  collar 
and  pulled  him  out  of  my  way.  Could 
I  do  that,  if  you  please,  with  Mrp. 
Farnaby  1 ' 

Regina  saw  the  weak  point  of  this 
defence  with  a  woman's  quickness  of 
perception.  *  I  can't  offer  any  opinion,' 
she  said,  <  especially  when  you  lay  all 
the  blame  on  my  aunt' 

Amelius  opened  his  lips  to  protest 
— and  thought  better  of  it  He  wisely 
went  straight  on  with  what  he  had 
still  to  say. 

*  If  you  will  let  me  finish,'  he  re- 
sumed, '  you  will  understand  me  a  lit- 
tle better  than  that  Whatever  blame 
there  may  be.  Miss  Regina,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  take  on  myself.  I  merely 
wanted  to  remind  you  that  I  was  put. 
in  an  awkward  position,  and  that  I 
couldn't  civilly  fiiid  a  way  out  of  it 
As  for  your  aunt,  I  will  oidy  say  this : 
I  know  of  hardly  any  sacrifice  that  I 
would  not  submit  to,  if  I  could  be  of 
the  smallest  service  to  her.  After  what 
I  heard,  while  I  was  in  her  room — ' 

Regina  interrupted  him  at  that 
point  '  I  suppose  it's  a  secret  be- 
tween you,'  she  said. 

'  Yes,  it's  a  secret,'  Amelius  pro- 
ceeded, '  as  you  say.     But  one  thing  I 
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may  tell  you,  witliout  breaking  my 
promisa  Mrs.  Farnaby  has  well ! 
has  tilled  me  with  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards her.  She  has  a  claim,  iKX>r 
soul,  to  my  tniest  sympathy.  And  I 
shall  remember  her  claim.  And  I 
shall  be  faithful  to  what  I  feel  towards 
her  as  long  as  I  live  ! ' 

It  was  not  very  elegantly  expres.sed; 
but  the  tone  was  the  tone  of  true  feel- 
ing :  his  voice  tremV>le<l,  his  colour 
rose.  lie  stood  before  her,  speaking 
with  perfect  simplicity  straight  from 
his  heart — and  the  woman's  heart  felt 
it  instantly.  This  was  the  man  whose 
ridicule  she  had  dreaded,  if  her  aunt's 
rash  confidence  struck  him  in  an  ab- 
surd light !  She  sat  down  in  silence, 
with  a  grave,  sad  face ;  reproaching 
herself  for  the  wrong  which  her  too- 
ready  distrust  had  inflicted  on  him ; 
longing  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  yet 
hesitating  to  say  the  simple  words. 

He  approached  her  chair,  and.  pla- 
cing his  hand  on  the  back  of  it,  said 
gently,  *  Do  you  think  a  little  better 
of  me  now  1  * 

She  had  taken  oflf  her  gloves  :  she 
silently  folded  and  refolded  them  in 
her  lap. 

*  Your  good  opinion  is  very  pre- 
cious to  me,'  Amelius  pleaded,  bend- 
ing a  little  nearer  to  her.  *  I  can't 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  should  be — '  He 
stopped,  and  put  it  more  strongly.  *  I 
shall  never  have  courage  to  enter  the 
house  again,  if  I  have  made  you  think 
meanly  of  me.' 

A  woman  who  cared  nothing  for 
him  would  have  ea^Uy  answered  this. 
The  calm  heart  of  Regina  began  to 
flutter  :  something  warned  her  not  to 
trust  herself  to  speak.  Little  as  he 
suspected  it,  Amelius  had  troubled 
the  tranquil  temperament  of  this  wo- 
man. He  had  found  his  way  to  those 
secret  reserves  of  tenderness — placid 
and  deep — of  which  she  was  hardly 
oonsciouB  herself,  until  his  influence 
had  enlightened  her.  She  was  afraid 
to  look  up  at  him ;  her  eyes  would 
have  told  him  the  truth.  She  lifted 
her  lonfl^,  finely-shaped,  dusky  hand. 


and  offered   it  to  liini  as  tlie  l»est  hu- 
swor  that  she  could  make. 

Amelius  t(x>k  it,  looked  at  it.  and 
ventured  on  his  first  familiaritv  with 
her — he  kis.sed  it.  She  oiilv  sai«L 
*  Don't  I  ■   verv  faintly. 

'  The  Que<'n  would  let  me  kiss  lier 
hand,  if  I  went  to  Court,'  Amelius 
reniindivl  her,  with  a  ple:tsant  inner 
conviction  of  his  wonderful  readiness 
at  finding  an  excuse. 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  hem-li 
'  Would  the  Queen  let  you  hold  it  I 
she  said,  gently  releasing  her  hand, 
and  looking  at  him  as  she  drew  it 
away.  The  peace  was  made,  without 
another  word  of  explanation.  Amelius 
took  a  chair  at  her  side.  *  I  am  quite 
happy,  now  you  have  forgiven  me,' be 
said.  *  You  don't  know  how  I  admire 
you — and  how  anxious  I  am  topleaJ* 
you,  if  I  only  knew  how  I ' 

He  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer ; 
his  eyes  told  her  plainly  th^t  his  lan- 
guage would  soon  become  wanner 
still,  if  she  gave  him  the  smallest  en- 
couragement This  was  one  reason 
for  changing  the  subject  But  there 
was  another  reason,  more  cogent  still. 
Her  first  painful  sense  of  having  t^ea^ 
ed  him  unjustly  had  ceased  to  make 
itself  keenly  felt ;  the  lower  emotions 
had  their  opportunity  of  asserting 
themselvea  Curiosity,  irresistible 
curiosity,  took  possession  of  her  mind, 
and  urged  her  to  i)enetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  interview  between  Amelius 
and  her  aunt  • 

*  Will  you  think  me  very  indiscreet, 
she  began,  slyly,  *  if  I  make  a  little 
confession  to  you  t ' 

Amelius  was  only  too  eager  to  hetf 
the  confession ;  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  something  of  the  same  sort  on  bis 
part 

*  I  understand  my  aunt's  pretence 
for  taking  you  out  of  the  concert' 
room,'  Regina  proceeded.  *  But  wb«t 
astonishes  me  is  that  she  should  have 
admitted  you  to  her  confidence  aft«f 
80  short  an  acquaintanca  You  *^ 
still — what  shall  I  say  t — ^you  areitiU 
a  new  friend  of  oun.' 
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>iig  will  it  be  before  I  be- 
d  friend  ? '  Amelius  asked. 
be  added,  with  artful  em- 
.  old  friend  of  yours  / ' 
quietly  passed  the  question 
»ut  notice.  '  I  am  Mr& 
idopted  daughter,'  she  pro- 
E  have  been  with  her  since 
;tle  girl — and  yet  she  has 
me  any  of  her  secrets, 
suppose  that  I  am  tempt- 
>reak  faith  with  my  aunt !  I 
^capable  of  such  conduct  as 

saw  his  way  to  a  thorough- 
iplace  compliment,  which 
le  charm  of  complete  nov- 
as his  experience  was  con- 
e  would  actually  have  told 
i%  was  incapable  of  doing 
hich  was  not  perfectly  be- 
a  charming  i>erson,  if  she 
:iven  him  time^  She  was 
1  the  pursuit  of  her  own 
:ive  liim  tima  '  I  should 
•w,*  she  went  on,  *  whether 
as  been  influenced  in  any 
iream  that  she  had  about 

started.  *  Has  she  told 
dream  ? '  he  asked,  with 
ranee  of  alarm, 
lushed  and  hesitated.  '  My 
xt  to  my  aunt's,'  she  ex- 
We  keep  the  door  between 
am  often  in  and  out  when 
rbed  in  her  sleep.  She  was 
ler  sleep,  and  I  heard  your 
[ling  more.  Perhaps  I 
o  have  mentioned  it  1  Per- 
j;ht  not  to  expect  you  to 

r 

\  no  harm  in  my  answering 
.meliua  '  The  dream  really 
ing  to  do  with  her  trusting 
may  not  think  quite  so  un- 
of  her  conduct  now  you 

d't  matter  what  I  think,' 
led,  a  little  constrainedly, 
t's  secrets  have  interested 
right  have  I  to  object  ?  I 
hiJl  say  nothing.    Though 


I  am  not  in  my  aunt's  confidence,  or 
in  your  confidence,  you  will  find  that 
I  can  keep  a  secret' 

She  folded  up  her  gloves  for  the 
twentieth  time  at  least,  and  gave 
Amelius  his  opportunity  of  retiring 
by  rising  from  her  chair.  He  made  a 
last  effort  to  recover  the  ground  he  had 
lost,  without  betraying  Mr&  Famaby's 
trust  in  him. 

'  I  am  sure  you  can  keep  a  secret,' 
he  said.  '  I  should  like  to  give  you 
one  of  my  secrets  to  keep — only  I 
mustn't  take  the  liberty,  I  suppose, 
just  yet  1 ' 

She  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  Her  heart  b^an  to 
quicken  its  beat  She  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer.  After  an  awkward 
silence,  she  made  a  polite  attempt  to 
dismiss  him.  'Don't  let  me  detain 
you,'  she  said,  '  if  you  have  any  en- 
gagement' 

Amelius  silently  looked  round  him 
for  his  hat  On  a  table  behind  him 
a  monthly  magazine  lay  open,  exhibit- 
ing one  of  those  melaiicholy  modem 
'  illustrations '  which  present  the  Eng- 
lish art  of  our  day  in  its  laziest  and 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  A  vacu- 
ous young  giant,  in  flowing  trousers, 
stood  in  a  garden,  and  stared  at  a 
plump  young  giantess  with  enormous 
eyes  and  rotund  hips,  vacantly  boring 
holes  in  the  grass  with  the  point  of 
her  parasol.  Perfectly  incapable  of 
explaining  itself,  this  imbecile  produc- 
tion put  its  trust  in  the  printer,  whose 
charitable  types  helped  it,  at  the  bot- ' 
tom  of  the  page,  with  the  title  of 
'  Love  at  First  Sight'  On  those  re- 
markable words  Amelius  seized,  with 
the  desperation  of  the  drowning  man 
catching  at  the  proverbial  straw.  They 
offered  him  a  chance  of  pleading  his 
cause,  this  time,  with  a  happy  indirect- 
ness of  allusion  at  which  not  even  a 
young  lady's  susceptibility  could  take 
offenca 

*  Do  you  believe  in  that  f '  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  illustration. 

R^^a  declined  to  understand  him» 
<  In  what  t '  she  asked. 
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*  In  love  at  Fii-st  Sight/ 

It  would  be  speaking  with  inexcus- 
able rudeness  to  say  i)lainlv  tlmt  she 
told  him  a  lie.  Let  the  mihltir  form 
of  expression  l)o,  that  she  modestly 
concealeil  th(j  truth.  *  I  don't  know 
anytliing  about  it,'  she  said. 

*  /  do,'  Amelias  remarke<l  smartly. 

She  persisted  in  looking  at  the  il- 
lustration. Was  th»Te  an  inff'ction 
of  imbecility  in  that  fatal  work  ?  She 
was  too  simple  to  undei-stand  him, 
even  yet !  *  You  do — what? '  she  in- 
(piired  innocently. 

*  1  know  what  love  at  tirst  sight  is,' 
Amelius  burst  out. 

Regina  turned  over  tht*  leaves  of  the 
Magazine.  *  Ah,'  she  sjiid,  *  you  have 
read  the  stor\\' 

*  I  haven't  read  the  story,'  Amelius 
answered.  *  I  know  what  i  felt  my- 
self — on  being  introduced  to  a  young 
lady.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

*  A  young  lady  in  A  merica  1 '  she 
asked. 

*  In  England,  Miss  Kegina.'  He 
tried  to  t^ke  her  hand — but  shc^  was 
too  quick  for  him.  *  In  London,'  he 
went  on,  drifting  back  into  his  custo- 
mary plainness  of  speech.  *  In  this 
very  street,'  he  resumed  ;  seizing  her 
hand  befoi*e  she  was  aware  of  him. 
Too  much  bewildered  to  know  what 
else  to  do,  Regina  took  refuge  desf)er- 
ately  in   shaking    hands    with    him. 

*  Good-bye,'  Mr.  Goldenheai*t,'8he  said, 
giving  him  his  dismissal  for  the  second 
tima 

Amelius  submitted  to  his  fate ; 
there  was  something  in  her  eyes  whicli 
warned  him  that  he  had  ventured  far 
enough  for  that  day. 

'  May  I  call  again  soon  ? '  he  asked 
piteoualy. 

*  No  ! '  answered  a  voice  at  the  door 
which  they  both  recognised — the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Famaby. 

*  Yes  I'  Regina  whispei*ed  to  him,  as 
her  aunt  entered  the  room.  Mra 
Farnaby's  interference  (following  on 
the  earlier  events  of  the  day)  had 
touched  the  young  lady's  usually  plac- 


able temper  in  a  tender  jilact— and 
Amelius  reape<l  the  benetit  of  it. 

Mi-s.  Famaby  walketl  straight  up  to 
him,  put  her  hand  in  his  ami,  and  K-ti 
him  into  the  hall. 

*  I  ha^l  my  suspicions,'  she  sai«l 
*  and  1  find  they  have  not  misled  m^. 
Twice  already,  I  have  warned  you  :<> 
h't  my  niece  alone.  For  the  third  ai.d 
list  time,  I  tell  you  that  she  is  ascoM 
as  ice.  She  will  trifle  with  you  as  long 
JUS  it  Hatters  her  vanity  ;  and  she  wiil 
throw  you  over,  as  she  has  thrown  otbT 
men  over.  Have  vour  tiin*;,  vou  fool- 
ish  fellow,  lx?t"ore  you  marry  anyhody. 
Pay  no  more  visits  to  tiiis  house,  iin- 
le.Hs  they  are  visits  to  me.  I  shall  ex- 
pec t  to  hear  from  you.'  She  [miu»hI, 
and  pointetl  to  a  statue  which  was  one 
of  the  ornaments  in  tlie  hall.  '  Look 
at  that  bronze  woman  with  the  clock  in 
her  hanil.  That's  Regina.  Be  off  wiib 
you — good  bye  !' 

Amelius  found  himself  in  the  street. 
Regina  was  looking  out  at  the  dining- 
room  window.  Hekisse<l  his  hand  to 
her  :  she  smileil  and  lx>wed.  '  Danin 
the  other  men  ! '  Amelius  saiti  to  him- 
self.     *  I'll  call  on  herto-moiTOW.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EETURNINGtohishotel,lie  found 
three  letters  waiting  for  him  on 
the  sitting-room  table. 

The  first  letter  that  he  opened  ^^ 
from  his  landlord,  and  contained  hiB 
bill  for  the  past  week.  As  he  looked 
at  the  sum-total,  Amelius  presented  to 
perfection  the  aspect  of  a  serious  young 
man.  He  took  pen,  ink,  and  ptl^^^ 
and  made  some  elaborate  oalculatioD?> 
Money  that  he  had  too  generously  len^ 
or  too  freely  given  away,  appewred  ui 
his  statement  of  expenses,  as  well  tf 
money  that  he  had  spent  on  himselt 
The  result  may  be  plainly  stated  in  bii 
own  words  :  ^  Good-bje  to  the  hotel ;  1 
must  go  into  lodginga' 

Having  arrived  at  this  wiaedecisioD* 
he  opened  the  aeoond  letter.   It  proved 
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ten  bj  the  lawyers  who  had 
iommunicated  with  him  at 
>n  the  sabject  of  his  inherit- 
>ear  Sir, — ^The  encloeed,  in- 
j  addressed  as  you  will  per- 
f  reached  us  this  day.  We 
lain,  kc^ 

8  opened  the  letter  enclosed, 
d  to  the  signature  for  infer- 
The  name  instantly  took 
to  the  CfOmmunity  :  the  wri- 
dlicent 
ter  began  abruptly,  in  these 

u  remember  what  I  said  to 
I  we  parted  at  Tadmor  1  I 
comforted,  Amelius,  the  end 
"  And  I  said  again,  "You 
back  to  ma" 

Jid  you  of  this,  my  friend — 
bo  your  lawyers,  whose  names 
er  when  their  letter  to  you 
licly  read  in  the  Common 
>nce  or  twice  a  year  I  shall 
)o  remind  you  of  those  part- 
3  of  mine  :  there  will  be  a 
aps  when  you  will  thank  me 
so. 

meanwhile,  light  your  pipe 
etters ;  my  letters  don't  mat- 
can  comfort  you,  and  recon- 
to  your  life — years  hence, 
too,  Amelius,  may  be  one  of 
Q  Leaves  like  me — then  I 
have  lived  and  suffered  in 
last  days  on  earth  will  be  the 
lays  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
leased  not  to  answer  these 
any  other  written  words  of 
>  may  follow,  so  lonc^  as  you 
3rous  and  happy.  With  that 
mr  life  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
find  friends  wherever  you  go 
the  women  especially.  Your 
nature  shows  itself  frankly 
ace  ;  your  manly  gentleness 
tness  speak  in  every  tone  of 
) ;  we  poor  women  feel  drawn 
OM  by  an  attraction  which 
•t  able  to  resist  Have  you 
ove  already  with  some  beau- 
iish  girl  ?  O,  be  careful  and 
Be  sure,   before  you   set 


your  heart  on  her,  that  she  is  worthy 
of  you !  So  many  women  are  cruel 
and  deceitful  Some  of  them  will 
make  you  believe  you  have  won  their 
love,  when  you  have  only  flattered 
their  vanity ;  and  some  are  poor  weak 
creatures  whose  minds  are  set  on  their 
own  interests,  and  who  may  let  bad 
advisers  guide  them,  when  you  are  not 
by.  Take  care,  my  friend — take 
care ! 

'  I  am  living  with  my  sister,  at  New 
York.  The  days  and  weeks  glide  by 
me  quietly ;  you  are  in  my  thoughts 
and  prayers — I  have  nothmg  to  com- 
plain of,  I  wait  and  hope.  When  the 
time  of  my  banishment  from  the  Com- 
munity has  expired,  I  shall  go  back  to 
Tadmor  ;  and  there  you  will  find  me, 
Amelius,  the  first  to  welcome  you 
when  your  spirits  are  sinking  under 
the  burden  of  life,  and  your  heart 
turns  again  to  the  friends  of  your  early 
daya 

*  G<x)d-bye,  my  dear — good-bye  !  * 

Amelius  laid  the  letter  aside,  touched 
and  saddened  by  the  artless  devotion 
to  him  which  it  expressed  He  was 
conscious  also  of  a  feeling  of  uneasy 
surprise,  when  he  read  the  lines  which 
refeiTed  to  his  possible  entanglement 
with  some  beautiful  English  girl  Here 
(with  widely  different  motives)  was 
Mrs.  Famaby*s  warning  repeated,  by 
a  stranger  writing  from  another  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  1  It  was  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, to  say  the  least  of  it.  After 
thinking  for  a  while,  he  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  the  third  letter  that  was 
waiting  for  him.  He  was  not  at  ease, 
his  mind  felt  the  need  of  relief. 

The  third  letter  was  from  Kufus 
Dingwell ;  announcing  the  close  of  his 
tour  in  Ireland,  and  his  intention  of 
shortly  joining  Amelius  in  London. 
The  excellent  American  expressed,, 
with  his  customary  absence  of  reserve, 
his  fervent  admiration  of  Irish  hospi- 
tality, Irish  beauty,  and  Irish  whisky. 
'  Green  Erin  wants  but  one  thing 
more,'  Rufus  predicted/  to  be  a  Pant- 
dise  on  earth — it  wants  the  day  to- 
come  when  we  shall  send  an  American 
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minister  to  the  Iiish  Itepuhlic.'  Laugh- 
ing over  this  quaint  outi)reak,  Anielius 
turned  from  thefirst  [>age  to  the  second. 
As  his  eyes  fell  on  tlie  next  pai'agraph, 
a  sudden  change  i>«sbe<l  over  him  :  lie 
let  the  letter  drop  on  the  door. 

*  One  last  woixl '  (the  American 
wrote)  *  about  that  nice  long  bright 
letter  of  yours.  I  have  read  it  with 
'strict  attention,  and  thought  over  it 
considerably  aftenvards.  Don't  be 
riled,  friend  Anielius,  if  I  tell  yon  in 
plain  words,  that  your  account  of  the 
Farnabys  doesn't  makt;  me  happy — 
quite  the  contniry,  1   do  assure  you. 


My  )Mick  is  st^t  \ip,  sir,  jigaii 
family.  You  d<>  well  to  dro| 
and,  alM)v*i  all  things,  mind  wl 
are  about  with  the  brown  M: 
has  found  lier  way  to  vour  ta\ 
opinion  in  such  an  lUmighty 
Do  nie  a  favour,  my  good  boy 
wait  till  1  have  seen  her,  will 
Mi-s.  Farnabv,  Mellicent.  I 
all  three  strangei*s  to  each  oth< 
Jill  three  agi*eed  nevertheless  i] 
to  part  him  from  the  beautifu 
Englishwoman  I  *  I  don't  car 
elius  said  to  himself ;  *  1*11 
liegina,  if  she  will  have  me ! ' 


(To  he  rontinvoL) 


80NNET. 


BY    GOWAN'     LKA. 


A      WORD  went  forth  upon  the  morning  wind, 
-^^     Melodious  falling  on  the  dewy  air, 

As  pui-e  as  early  snowdrop,  and  as  fair — 
A  benediction  to  our  human  kind. 
Deep-sounding  through  the  ages  we  shall  find 
This  word  bring  consolation  everywhere — 
A  subtle  charm  for  sorrow  or  dull  care  : 
The  clouds  become  indeed  all  silver-lined  ! 
Thrice  blessed  be  the  zephyr  that  has  brought 
Such  tidings  from  the  far-off  secret  realm — 
A  message  linking  earth  to  heaven  above. 
Our  life-ship  cannot  wreck  with  this  sweet  thought — 
This  gleaming  talisman  upon  its  helm  : 

O  sweet  and  low  the  morning  wind  said — Love. 


Montreal. 
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TELL  me  what  you  eat  and  I 
will  tell  70U  what  70a  are,' 
iyBBiillatSavarin — Counsellor  in  the 
ranch  Court  of  Cassation  in  1826, 
id  notable  for  having  written  one  of 
le  best  books  of  gastronomic  gossip 
:tant — and  physiology  more  than 
)an  him  out,  for,  given  the  food,  it 
not  impossible  to  tell  what  may  be, 
predicate  the  combination  of  animal 
isue  which  that  food  will  produce, 
id  as  the  relationship  between  mind 
id  body  is  very  close,  to  draw  no  in- 
Kmre  conclusions  as  to  mental  powers 
id  moral  bent.  Indeed  one  writer 
18  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  a  system 
I  dieting  our  children  so  as  to  create 
I  them  the  capacity  for  the  life  of  the 
>ldier,  the  statesman,  or  the  poet, 
pan  the  principle  exercised  in  the 
^nununity  of  becM,  where,  by  a  certain 
idicious  course  of  feeding,  the  eggs  of 
>mmoner8  are  made  to  develop  into 
^^  fall  blown  magnificence  of  the 
Nieen.  Certainly  some  constitutions, 
"^  perhaps  hereditary  causes,  lend 
lemselves  more  readily  to  the  influ- 
'^  of  food  than  othera 
Savarin  says : — '  The  gourmands  by 
destination  can  be  easily  told. 
»^  have  broad  faces,  sparkling  eyes, 
^l  foreheads,  short  noses,  full  lips 
^  round  chins.  The  females  are 
!^P»  P^otty  rather  than  handsome, 
"ith  a  tendency  to  embonpoint.  It  is 
^er  this  exterior  that  the  pleasant- 
Bt  guests  are  found.  Those,  on  the 
OQtrary,  to  whom  Nature  has  refused 
n  aptitude  for  the  enjoyments  of  taste 
ftve  long  faces,  long  noses,  and  large 
m — they  have  black  and  straight 
ur.     It  is  they  who  invented  trou- 


sera.  The  women,  whom  nature  has 
afflicted  with  the  same  misfortune,  are 
angular,  get  tired  at  table,  and  live  on 
tea  and  scandal.' 

Though  both  Lord  Byron  and 
Qoethe  objected  to  seeing  women  eat, 
and  the  affectations  of  fashion  for  a 
long  time  made  healthy  appetite  in 
the  female  a  thing  of  shame,  Mon- 
sieur Savarin  thought  differently,  and 
says: — 

'  The  penchant  of  the  fair  sex  for 
gourmandise  has  in  it  something  of 
the  nature  of  instinct,  ior  gourmandise 
is  favourable  to  beauty.  A  train  of 
exact  and  rigid  observations  has  de- 
monstrated that  a  succulent,  delicate 
and  careful  regimen  repels  to  a  dis- 
tance and  for  a  length  of  time  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  old  age.  It  gives 
more  brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  more 
freshness  to  the  skin,  more  support  to 
the  muscles,  it  keeps  off*  wrinkles.' 

If  such  be  the  results  of  judicious 
dining,  how  ^oble  an  art  are  we  dis- 
cussing. What  honour  is  not  due  to 
cookery,  what  praise  to  cooks  ? 

Voltaire  declares  that  the  fate  of 
nations  often  depends  on  the  good  or 
bad  digestion  of  a  premier,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  well  borne  out  by  good 
authority  that  Napoleon,  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  was  suffering  so  severely 
from  indigestion,  caused  by  a  hurried- 
ly bolted  dinner  of  roast  leg  of  mut- 
ton, that  he  could  not  command  his 
tactical  powers,  and  so  lost  the  day. 
History  shows  that  it  is  expedient 
that  its  makers  should  dine  well. 

But  the  history  of  cookery  carries 
with  it  morals  for  nations  as  well  as 
for    individuals.       Victory    over  the 
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luxurious  on  the  part  of  the  simple 
has  always  been  injurious  to  the  vic- 
tors. To  go  back  no  further,  theconfjuest 
of  Asia  brought  about  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  a  nation  of 
hardy  warriors  gi*ew  to  be  a  nation  of 
effeminate  voluptuous  sots  and  sensu- 
alists, whom  the  northern  hordes  which 
swept  down  upon  them  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  mastering.  When  Charles 
VIII.  overran  Italy  and  stripped 
Florence,  fighting  his  way  successfully 
back  to  France,  he  carried  with  him 
seeds  of  national  ruin  in  the  shape  of 
Italian  cooks  and  a  taste  for  the  ele- 
gant refinements  of  Italian  cookery. 
This  taste  culminated  in  the  frightful 
excesses  of  the  thoughtless  and  sptmd- 
thrift  courts  of  Louis  Quatorze,  Louis 
Quinze,  and  Louis  Seize,  and  a  cer- 
tain unamiable  convention  of  which 
Robespierre,  Danton  and  Marat  were 
the  heads,  when  that  dexterous  damsel, 
"  La  Guillotine,"  took  from  aristocra- 
tic mouths  for  ever  the  jjossibility  of 
tasting  the  delights  oijiUt  de  ponJct  a 
la  Fompcuhmr. 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
— to  go  back  to  purely  priuiitive  times 
— it  was  probably  a  matter  of  great 
indifference  to  the  worthy  pair  whe- 
ther their  salad  had  the  proper  dress- 
ing or  not.  No  Chevalier  d'Aubicrne 
had  at  that  time  risen  to  show  them 
liow  to  mix  a  salad  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  80,000  francs  that  good 
gentleman  made  by  his  talents  as  salad 
maker  would  never  have  come  to  him 
had  he  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Then,  and  for  long  after  that  unfor- 
tunate little  affair  with  the  ai)ple,  they 
liad  not  learned  to  ditie.  They  only 
fed.  Man,  and  woman  too,  probably 
had  a  palate,  but  did  not  know  it 
Still,  nevertheless,  on  went  its  culti- 
vation, slowly  but  surely,  through  tlie 
savoury  stew  of  kid's  flesh  and  the 
lumps  of  flattened  dough,  baked  in  the 
ashes,  which  served  prince  and  }>eopIe 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs ; — through 
the  grand  orgies  of  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian  and  Persian  courts,  onward 
to  the  zenith  of  its  cultiyation,  which, 


aft^r  long  years,  should  be  r 
a  kinfijly  table  in  giddy,  gre€ 
mandizing  Finance. 

But  of  all  this,  of  the  glori 
ings  (»f  Hardanapalus,  of  the 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  the  bai 
Darius  and  the  10,000  gue 
Alexander  the  Great  feasteci 
chairs — there  is  no  time  now 
still  the  miglity  halls  of  the 
sjiw  mighty  banquetings,  anc 
toi*s  of  the  Teuiple  of  Isifi 
El(?usinean  mysteries  were, 
worthy  progenitors  of  the 
houst»s  whose  good  cheer  rejc 
davs. 

Let  us  take  up  the  thre 
history  of  aristology — no  i 
for  the  science,  bv  the  wa 
point  where  gluttony  and  go 
had  preeminently  become 
amongst  the  heads  of  a  grc 
and  stretching  down  into 
heart  had  fitted  it  for  its  d 
period  of  Rome's  greatest  ^ 
luxury — the  period  about 
c(Miturv  of  the  Christian  en 

These  were  palmy  days  : 
and  a  great  part  of  the  i 
world  was  taken  uj>  with 
tions  of  supplying  the  coi 
(piir(;ments  of  the  kitchen- 
learned  fellows,  too,  and  au 
it  is  a  ])ity  that  their  comp 
have  only  come  down  to  us  i 
ments  <pioted  by  that  wonc 
si  per  about  the  ancient  tabl« 
tv^us  in  170  B.  C.  The  Gr€ 
following  in  the  wake  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic  on  tl 
from  Mace<lonia,  revoluti< 
simple  tastes  of  the  Romanc 
their  seventy-two  different 
tions  of  bread,  showed  the  < 
of  the  world  the  road  to  a  ne^ 
— they  marched  along  it  li 
and  Rome  learned  to  dine, 
be  impossible  here  to  do  i 
simply  suggest  to  the  mind 
extravagance  of  the  Bomai 
its  palmy  days — the  perfect 
art  of  cookery — the  devotia 
taries — ^the  ability  of  its  p 
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w%A  given  by  an  eminent  Ro- 
an of  immense  wealth  to  the 
ero,  and  the  dish  of  the  even- 
borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of 
bpians.  It  was  an  enormous 
r  standing  upright  and  sur- 
by  small  boajn  which  were 
made  in  pastry.  This  being 
opened  disclosed  a  second  en- 
lal  of  another  kind,  in  this 
3  a  third,  and  so  on  till  at  the 

a  delicious  little  fig-pecker 
xl  the  list  After  this  all 
nvarUs  of  Rome  were  keen  to 
something  better,  and  while 
did  cause  no  less  than  eight 
■s  to  appear  at  once,  a  cer- 
sdonian  leaped  with  a  bound 
ominance — he  invited  twenty 
his  wedding,  and  there  were 
^ild  boars  served  up  at  the 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  the 

Claudius  had  generally  600 

his  table,  and  that  Vitellius 
',  less  than  £3,200  sterling  on 
is  repasts,  and  employed  ves- 
lasingly  to  ply  between   the 

Venice  and  the  Straits  of 
!e  composed  a  single  dish  which 

0  sestertii,  about  $40,000  ; 
'  pheasants  and  peacocks, 
»f  nightingales,  and  livers  of 
it  fish  were  its  constituents. 

entertained  his  brother  on 
ds  and  2,000  fish.  His  culi- 
tnses  for  four  months  amount- 
e  $25,000,000.  Heliogaba- 
$picure,  had  a  weakness  for  a 
posed  of  the  brains  of  600 
and  it  was  considered  a  mark 
ghest  good  taste  to  bring  on 
those  birds  which  in  life  bad 
^ht  to  sing  and  8])eak.  Such 
ought  the  happy  inventor  the 
115,000  from  the  royal  hand 
as — but  wilful  waste  was  the 
that   day.     The  world    was 

1  for  daintiea  Kids  from 
angers  from  Sicyon ;  whiting 
i;ara  ;  eels  from  Lake  Gopais  j 
s  of  Euboea ;  dates  of   Phoe- 

Egypt;  quinces  from  Cor- 
almonds  of  Naxos ;  peacocks 


from  Samos ;  chickens  from  Phrygia ; 
oysters  from  Tarentum  and  Britain, 
while  Spain  and  even  Germany  con- 
tributed their  share  of  daintiea  Ve- 
getables and  fruits  were  carefully  cul- 
tivated for  the  Roman  tables,  and 
when  a  head  of  asparagus  could  be 
grown  of  three  pounds  weight,  there 
was  not  much  pity  needed  for  the  epi- 
cures of  that  day.  The  cucumber, 
vain  object  of  Israelitish  pinings  in  the 
desert,  was  in  general  use,  and  most  of 
our  present  kitchen  garden  stuff  was 
represented  at  the  Roman  table. 
Raised  to  divine  honours  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, cabbage  was  a  highly  apprecia- 
ted vegetable  amongst  both  Romans 
and  Greeks,  and  learned  philosophers 
thought  it  worth  while  to  write  books 
in  explanation  of  its  virtues,  and  the 
least  of  these  was  its  supposed  power 
of  warding  off  drunkenness.  Strange 
to  say,  the  artichoke,  though  it  grew 
wild  all  over  the  hills  of  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Egypt,  for  a  long  time  awaited  re- 
cognition, and  the  poor,  and  the  asses, 
were  its  happy  sole  eonsumera  Pal- 
estine soup  had  not  then  been  invent- 
ed. B(eotia  raised  so  fine  a  breed  of 
ducks  that  all  Greece  sent  to  that  for- 
tunate provinca  In  fact  Ba»otia  sup- 
plied far  more  than  she  reared;  strange 
to  say,  a  similar  marvellous  increase 
takes  place  with  the  wines  of  champagne 
at  the  present  day.  How  much  *  old 
gooseberry,'  there  was  in  the  Roman 
duck  market,  Roman  ]:x)ulterers  alone 
knew.  Geese  were  valued  then,  as  now, 
cbiefly  for  their  livers,  and  twenty 
days  feeding  on  figs  and  water  pro- 
duced a  two  pound  liver,  which  Stras- 
bourg might  envy. 

Highly  prized,  too,  amongst  birds 
was  the  pigeon,  whose  moral  virtues, 
charms  and  graces,  though  they  caused 
it  to  be  consecrated  to  divinity  and  to 
be  adoi)ted  as  Venus*  own  bird,  could 
not  out-weigh  tbe  delicacy  of  its  flesh 
in  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  epicure,  or 
save  it  from  the  spit  or  pie.  A  pair 
of  common  birds  did  not  cost  less  than 
three  dollars  of  our  money,  and  the 
finest  would  fetch  in  the  market  twen- 
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tj  dollars  \  indeed,  a  certjiin  Roman 
knight  sold  a  particularly  line  brttoe 
for  a  sum  equal  to  thirty-two  dollars 
(4,000  sesterces). 

A  noted  gowntunid  once  said  that 
it  took  two  to  eat  a  stuffed  turkev — 
himself  and  the  turkey ;  but  that 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  was  not  arrived 
at  in  Greece  or  Rome  till  long  afUjr 
the  introduction  of  the  bird,  when  it 
was  long  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity. 
Indeed,  its  charms  in  later  days  re- 
ceived but  tardy  recognition,  for  the 
wedding  dinner  of  Charles  IX.  intro- 
duced it  to  France,  and  only  in  152r) 
did  Henry  VIII.  make  its  acquaint- 
ance, wliilst  English  boards  enjoyed  a 
new  gastronomic  pleasure. 

The  glories  of  the  |)eacock's  plumage, 
if  not  its  somewhat  coarse  flesh, 
brought  that  bird  from  its  natire  In- 
dia, to  grace  with  gilde<l  beak  and 
jaws,  and  the  wide-spread  brilliancy 
of  its  hundred-eved  tail,  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious  wealthy  in  old  Rome. 

Though  good  honest  roast  beef — 
roast,  never  boiled — appears  to  have 
been  the  creator  of  sinews  and  mus- 
cles for  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  as  for 
our  own  sturdy  yeomen  in  the  days 
of  *  Bluff  King  Hal '  or  *  Good  Queen 
Bess,'  the  ox  was  not  greatly  favoured 
by  the  luxurious  amongst  the  ancients 
as  an  article  of  food;  and  though  eaten, 
it  was  generally  in  simple  form  the 
meat  not  readily  lending  itself  to  those 
delicate  transformations  which  are 
the  delight  of  cooks.  With  veal  it 
was  otherwise,  and  in  various  forms 
it  was  much  patronized  by  the  kitchen. 

But  chiefest  of  their  meats  was  pork. 
Scorned  as  food  by  the  Egyptians,  re- 
ligiously shunned  by  the  Jews,  re- 
served by  the  Cyprians  to  grace  the 
altars  of  Venus,  and  honoured  by  the 
Cretans,  the  pig  found  appreciation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cooks,  which  has  never  since  ceased. 
Ihey  recognise  fifty  distinct  flavours 
in  its  flesh,  and  no  banquet  was  com* 
plete  without  pork  in  some  of  its  end- 
less form&  Monstrous  pigs  came  from 
the  sequestered  valleys  of   Arcadia; 


but  happy  Mac(H Ionia  used  to 
for  al>out  sixty-four  ]>ound8 
a  pig  four  feet  seven   in  hei 
not  less  in  length.      How  th« 
Greece  envied  her  !    Westpha 
were  then,   as  now,  famous, 
Sardinian   wjis  pi'eferred  by  < 
From  highest  to  lowest  this 
staple  article  of  ftXKl,   and  w 
common  people  devoured    po 
bage  and  hot  water  at  all  th< 
houses,  the  pig  of    Troy,    as 
called — that  is  a  pig  stuffed 
manner  of  other  meats,  after  1 
ion  of  the  famous  Trojan  horsi 
animal    ingeniously    roasted 
side  and  boiled  on  the  other — 
the  banquets  of  the  great 

The  dinner  fun  of  the  day  w 
ting  of  the  rudest 

Heliogabalus  had  his  couch 
ed  with  hares'  down  or  partri 
tliers,  and  many  an  odd  mee 
those  couches  see.  One  day  tl 
would  be  eight  bald  men,  on 
eight  gouty  men,  or  eight  ' 
men,  so  squeezed  together  as 
that  they  could  not  eat  witho 
ridiculous  efforta  Sometimes  1 
have  his  couches  filled  with  ai 
tap  being  turned  while  the 
were  busy  eating  and  drinkin 
one  would  suddenly  roll  on  the 
their  own  consternation  and 
light  of  the  fat,  stupid  sot  wh 
the  part  of  host 

To  him,  however,  is  due  \ 
our  of  inventing  lotteries,  whi 
so  arranged  that  there  were  nc 
all  were  prizes.  One  man  w 
a  vase  of  immense  value  and  h 
hour  would  be  presented  with 
pick ;  to  one  guest  would  fall 
phants  magnificently  caparisoi 
to  another  ten  flies.  These 
grew  to  be  full  of  wit,  and 
they  brought  out  was  of  coun 

What  a  dinner  was  that, 
free-and-easy  sort,  which  f 
describes  as  being  given  by 
chio,  a  vulgar  rich  man  of  vd 
tastea  No  better  view  can 
be  given  of  the  dinner  niume 
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in  a  recital  of  the  features 
itertainment.  Olives,  dor- 
red  with  honey  and  poppy 
hot  sausages  on  a  silver  grid- 
Mi  the  feast;  and  then,  to 
of  music,  -a  hen  carved  in 
eared,  and  from  under  her 
attendants  drew  eggs,  the 
tarting  point  of  dinner,  but 
iry  eggs,  for  each  being 
th  the  spoons,  which  weigh- 
pound,  disclosed  a  delicious 
ice  or  fig-pecker,  one  of  the 
e  surprises  of  the  Roman 
Al  silver  skeleton  with  mov- 
ts  succeeded,  and  having 
be  guests  for  a  while  was 
»y  the  second  coursa  This 
•ge  circular  tray  with  the 
be  zodiac  represented  on  it, 
sign  had  its  appropriate  dish. 
,  for  example,  ram's-head 
Sagittarius,  a  hare ;  on  Aqua- 
cx)se ;  and  on  Pisces,  two 
The  upper  part  being  re- 
four  slaves,  dancing  in  to 
I  of  the  music,  disclosed  a 
sty  containing  fowls,  parts 
V,  and  in  the  middle  a 
I  with  wings,  to  represent 
At  the  four  corners  stood 
3uting  highly  seasoned  sauce 
)us  fish.  Presently  in  came 
r,  and  began  to  cut  up  the 
meats,  keeping  time,  as  a 
trained  carver  should  do, 
e  and  legs  to  the  music.  Or- 
:h  men  might  use  perfumed 
\  wash  the  fingers  of  their 
it  with  Trimalchio  wine  was 
for  lavation.  Reclined  on 
hes  supported  by  pillars  and 
1  then-  left  elbows  the  guests, 
keener  edge  has  been  taken 
appetites,  fall  to  remarks 
ir  vulgar  but  not  ungenerous 
thy  of  more  recent  days  if 
igher  cultivation.  How  he 
piles  of  money  out  of  wool 
I,  ships  and  slave-trading, 
lervants  are  all  afraid  of  him, 
a  vulgar,  chattering  old  mag- 
ie  i&  It  reads  like  a  dinner 
2 


of  the  19th  century  instead  of  the  first. 
But  now  comes  another  siirprise — a 
great  noise  is  heard  outside  and  in 
rashes  a  pack  of  Spartan  hounds  yelp- 
ing and  barking.  These  strange  visi- 
tors accompany  an  enormous  wild  lioar 
surrounded  by  little  sweetmeat  pigd, 
and  a  fresh  carver  enters — a  big  beard- 
ed fello  w  with  a  great  h  anting  kn  if  e.  A 
gash  in  the  side  of  the  anioial  lets  loose 
a  flock  of  fieldfares,  who  fly  about  the 
room  until  they  are  caught  The  good 
wine,  said  to  be  Falernian  a  hundred 
years  old,  loosens  all  tongues  and  the 
chit  chat  becomes  general.  Friends 
living  and  friends  dead  are  amusingly 
discussed.  Politics  and  the  decadence 
of  the  times  come  in  for  their  share  of 
consideration,  and  a  hit  or  two  at  reli- 
gion, especially  in  the  observation  of 
one,  that  *  now,  we  think  no  more  of 
the  gods  than  of  mice,'  tells  a  true  tale 
of  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day.  But 
the  dinner  is  not  half  over.  There  is 
a  flourish  of  music  and  three  white 
hogs  walk  in  with  bells  round  their 
necks.  One  of  these  is  selected  and 
sent  down  into  the  kitchen  to  be  dressed 
meanwhile  Trimalchio  entertains  his 
guests  with  references  to  his  vast 
wealth  which  would  do  credit  to  mod- 
ern shoddy,  and  the  strikers  of  *  lie,* 
and  *  big  bonanzos.*  Presently  an  en- 
ormous hog  is  brought  to  table  and 
being  opened  is  found  to  be  stuffed 
with  puddings  and  sausages.  So  charm- 
ing a  feature  merits  i*eward  and  the 
cook  is  accordingly  presented  with 
wine,  a  wreath  of  silver  leaves,  and  a 
valuable  drinking  cup.  And  so  the 
dinner  goes  on  through  exhibitions  of 
acrobats  and  buffoons,  recitations  from 
Homer,  drunken  dances  and  coarse 
fun  from  host  and  guesta  Down  from 
the  ceiling  descends  a  great  circle  hung 
round  with  golden  crowns  and  alabas- 
ter pots  filled  with  perfumes  to  com- 
plete the  decoration  of  the  course  of 
sweetmeata  The  dinner  being  over,  in 
comes  the  dessert — the  first  table  being 
removed,  and  the  floor  strewed  with 
powdered  mica  and  sawdust  dyed  with 
crocus    and  vermilion.     The   dessert 
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comprises  thrushes  in  pastry,  stuffed 
with  raisins  and  nuts,  quinces  made  to 
resemble  sea  urchins,  snails  on  a  silver 
gridiron,  and  last  a  fat  goose,  surround- 
ed by  iish  and  fowl  of  all  kinds,  the 
whole  being  fictitious,  and  made  out 
of  the  flesh  of  a  hog.  The  servants 
are  invited  to  share  the  feast  with  the 
guests  and  family.  In  a  half  maudling 
state  Trimalchio  calls  for  his  will. 
Tipsy  tears  are  freely  shed  by  every 
one,  including  himself.  The  guests 
now  adjourn  to  enjoy  a  hot  bath,  and 
after  a  tine  game  of  romps  are  conduc- 
ted to  another  saloon,  where  the  wife 
of  the  host  has  prepared  a  new  repast 
Here  the  cheerful  consideration  of  his 
latter  end  comes  again  upon  Trimal- 
chio, who  now  thoroughly  drunk,  in- 
sists upon  representing  his  own  fune- 
ral In  the  general  row,  which  fol- 
lows the  city  watchmen,  thinking  the 
place  to  be  on  fire,  break  in  with  axes 
and  water,  and  the  tortured  guests 
take  the  opportunity  to  break  out 

Such  was  probably  no  unusual  form 
of  the  banquet  amongst  the  rich. 
Greater  refinement  there  no  doubt 
was,  but  no  less  profusion.  Need  it 
be  said  that  the  cook  was  a  person  of 
consequence,  and  that  his  rewards 
were  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
Cleopatra  praised  Antony's  supper, 
and  Antony  immediately  rewarded  the 
master  mind  which  had  devized  it — 
with  a  city  ;  but  when  Hadrian  could 
give  an  entertainment  costing  over  two 
millions  sterling,  what  was  the  gift  of 
a  mere  city  to  the  cook. 

Still,  for  all  their  magnificence  and 
ingenuity,  they  were  but  coarse  diners 
in  comparison  of  the  race  which  was 
to  follow. 

Car^me,  who  stands  amongst  the  high- 
est prof  essora  of  the  art,  and  who  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  descent  as  well  as 
of  personal  experience,  says  that  the  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks  notwithstanding  their 
luxury  in  the  matter  of  food  were  mere 
children  in  its  preparation ;  and  that 
they  were  deficient  in  spices  and  sauces, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  art  gastronomic. 
Their  characteristic  was  profusion  and 


lavish  expenditure  ;  cost  and  rarity 
being  more  considered  than  refinement 
of  treatment 

The  in'uption  of  the  sturdy  ooane- 
feeding  people  of  the  nort^  brought 
evil  days  upon  the  art  Cooks  vere 
massacred  in  the  palaces  they  served 
The  rough  palates  of  the  new  comers 
were  insensible  to  the  charms  of  good 
living.  Great  haunches  of  veniaon, 
quarters  of  beef,  and  quantities  of 
strong  drink  were  more  in  accordance 
with  their  taste  than  the  polished  ban- 
quet of  a  Lucullus.  Animals  that 
they  were,  they  quarrelled  over  their 
meat  and  drink  like  hyaenas,  and  the 
weapons  they  bore  at  theii-  sides  bred 
many  a  bloody  brawl.  Under  such 
auspices,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  cookery  as  a  fine  art  langiuahed. 

In  the  fifth  century  lill  trace  of  Bo- 
man  cookery  had  disappeared 

But  the  resiliency  of  the  lofty  ait 
is  unlimited,  and  the  day  of  revival 
came ;  and  the  free  cities  of  Italy- 
Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  great 
nursing  mothers  of  the  arts  and  all 
that  makes  life  gracious  and  charmful, 
with  the  host  of  poets  and  painters, 
sculptors  and  artists  whom  the  refined 
taste  of  their  merchant  princes  called 
from  the  neglected  shades  of  genius, 
gave  also  vitality  to  the  dead  bones  of 
a  lost  art,  and  revived  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kitchen. 

Masters  of  the  southern  seas,  &nd 
traders  with  the  world,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  their  splendid  palaces  spread, 
and  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Seville  and 
Madeira,  reformed  their  tables  in  con- 
formity with  the  habits  of  the  higher 
cultivation.  Chief  amongst  the  pro- 
moters of  gastronomic  exaltation  were 
the  dwellers  in  the  great  religion 
houses,  where,  shut  out  from  much  of 
the  naughtier  pleasures  of  the  world, 
they  consoled  themselves  for  enforced 
abstinence  by  indulging  in  the  pl«*" 
sures  of  the  flesL 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ^' 
turies  saw  the  Italian  table  at  its^^' 
est,  and  with  the  refinement  of  oooJ^' 
ery  came  the  sister  arts  of  desigB  *^^ 
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EL  How  splendid  a  board 
kt  of  Leo  X.  have  been  for 
le  divine  Raphael  designed 
d  dishes. 

hat  of  France )  she  to  whom 
3m  world  owes  homage  as 
estess  of  the  Temple  of  Yic- 
3,  destined  to  be  the  great 
>f  gourmandisey  was  simply 
Of  cookery  she  had  nothing, 
)hing.     She  did  not  eat,  she 

But  France  was  then,  as 

»ptiye,  and  she  brought  back 

Italian  wars,  under  Charles 

d  Louis  XIL,  the  germs  of  a 

Victor  as  she  was,  she  dis- 
k  master  for  herself,  and  the 
sceptre  was  a  cook's  ladl& 
[enry  IIL,  about  1580,  and 
5  under  Henry  iV.,  cookery 
3d  itself.  It  must  not,  how- 
imagined  that  there  was  no 
r  France  before  this, 
irt  tells  us  that  Taillivant, 
/harles  V.  and  Charles  VI., 
dding  of  the  latter,  covered 
'j  black  marble  table  of  the 
ith  a  hundred  dishes  prepared 
Ired  diflferent  ways, 
ign  of  Louis  Quatorze  saw 
-ides  made  in  the  march  of 
though  its  progress  was,  per- 
;htly  retarded  by  the  Lea^e 
Fronde.  Then  it  was  that 
3d  and  died  the  man  whose 
ist  ever  fall  in  hushed  tones 
lips  of  the  true  epicure  ;  the 
se  devotion  to  his  lofty  art  and 
y  to  failure  cost  the  temple  of 
.ts  highest  ornament — VateL 
de  Sevign^  tells  the  story 
3n  in  the  employment  of  the 
3  Conde,  at  a  gL*and  banquet 
the  King,  by  some  mishap 
le  minor  tables  had  no  roasts. 
'  was  severe,  and  no  amount 
thy  shown  by  his  appreciative 
)uld  console  him.  That  night 
orks  failed  Vatel  was  dis- 
Li  the  morning  came  the 
;  disaster  :  the  supply  of  fish, 
of  all  precautions,  promised 
lufficient     It  was  too  much. 


Vatel  went  to  his  chamber  and  stabbed 
himself  three  times  through  the  heart 
with  his  sword.  So  perished  a  hero 
in  the  army  of  the  kitchen,  a  martyr 
to  culinary  conscientiousness. 

This  reign  shows  also  another  gastro- 
nomic luminary  in  the  person  of  the 
Marquis  de  BechameL  He  has  raised 
himself  to  the  honours  of  immortality; 
it  was  he  who  first  found  out  how  good 
it  is  to  put  cream  into  the  sauce  for 
turbot  and  cod  fish. 

A  master  who  owned  sixteen  pal- 
aces, the  chief  of  which, Versailles,  cost 
153,000,000  francs,  which,  according 
to  Tainc,  must  be  multiplied  by  five  to 
represent  modern  money,  whose  stables 
there  alone  contained  1,857  horses, 
and  cost  7,500,000  francs,  even  then, 
whose  civic  household  consisted  of 
4,000  persons,  and  the  total  of  his  re- 
tinue amounted  to  15,000,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  franca 
it  cost  to  maintain  such  a  surrounding, 
went  in  the  kitchen. 

Still  manners  were  yet  in  need  of 
polish— Stable  polish  especially,  and  the 
refinements  of  the  day  sound  oddly  in 
our  ears. 

The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  sensualist 
and  profligate  as  she  was,  did  much  for 
the  art  and  her  exquisite  suppers  owed 
no  small  portion  of  their  cluu'm  to  her 
own  ingenious  invention.  It  became 
the  fashion  to  invent  dishes.  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  Duchess deVilleroy, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  amongst  the 
many  graces  of  graceful  and  gorman- 
dizing courts,  held  sway  as  much 
through  the  charms  of  the  table  aa 
through  their  own  attractions 

Louis  XV.  is  illustrious  from  hav- 
ing invented  an  ingenious  table  wliich 
sank  and  rose  by  machinery,  returning 
covered  with  fresh  dishes  so  that  the 
courses  being  changed  by  genii  there 
was  no  need  for  the  restraining  presence 
of  servants. 

Louis  the  XVL  was  too  young  and 
healthy  to  care  much  for  the  fine 
points  of  the  science,  he  had  a  prodi- 
gious appetite   but  unrefined  tastes. 
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and  with  him  (piaiitity  was  as  iiiiioh  a 
desideratum  as  quality.  liut  thougli 
royalty  sli<(hted,the  nohility  still  jiat io- 
nised the  cook,  aii<l  such  feasts,  nuch 
dinners  and  such  little  flippers  Jis  the 
great  houses  of  thr  day  showed,  hid 
fair  to  lival  in  their  excesses  the  palmy 
days  of  old  Home. 

Poor  King — had  he  only  known 
"whereunto  all  his  gluttony  was  tend- 
ing, he  might  have  say«Ml  himself  some 
disagi'eeable  moments.  France  liad 
borne  with  more  or  h*ss  hopeless  pa- 
tience for  long  years  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  rich  were  so  yery  rich  ami  the  poor 
so  very  poor,  tin;  diilerence  between 
the  dinner  of  the?  noble  and  the  dinner 
of  the  peasant,  or  eyen  of  the  cur6 
himself,  wlio  could  only  command  an 
income  of  500  francs,  or  the  low(ir 
middle  class  folk  and  the  farmer,  tlie 
"backbone  of  the  country,''  was  too 
striking,  and  the  consciousness  ever 
forced  upon  them  by  the  never  ceasing 
taxation  which  went  to  ]>ay  for  all  the 
feasting  and  splendour,  and  ground 
them  heljjlessly  into  tlie  dust,  bred  a 
storm,  and  the  storm  was  the  K evolu- 
tion. 

The  llevolution  took  but  little  in- 
terest in  cooks.  llobespierre  had 
some  delicate  tastes  ;  was  fond  of 
flowers,  and  in  able  hands  might  have 
cared  for  good  dinnei*s,  but  wtis  frugal 
and  did'nt.  Dan  ton  was  too  much 
of  a  bull  to  be  an  epicure,  and  the 
vile,  greasy -haired,  dirty-fingered  Ma- 
rat alone,  monster  as  he  was,  might 
have  supped  with  Nero,  on  in  every 
way  e<iual  terma  Only  think  of  din- 
ing with  Marat ! 

The  Revolution,  however,  did  good 
to  the  art  of  cookery  in  some  respects  ; 
a  more  substantial  and  simpler  form 
of  food  was  introduced — so  Car^^me 
savs — with  the  National  Convention, 
and  potatoes  were  dressed  aw  riaturel  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  But  one  change 
there  was  which  revolutionized  that 
system  which  confined  good  dinners  to 
wealthy  private  families,  the  whole 
world  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  most 


gloriou^  prutlucts  of  tijc  ari.      N^~i..  ; 

the  guillotine  made  simn  \  urk  uf  r  \t*'ii 

luxuriou.s  mjisiers  niid   broke  up     rij,. 

n()l>le  kitclifii.s  of  tlu- sehsual  noliiJit:\. 

the  cooks  dismayed  lied   to   lower    Ui>- 

for  security,  and  starting  restaura/iti-. 

fed  the  people.     The  revolution,  ainid^f 

all   its   blocxly  wrong,  di«l    much  so/i'i 

goo<l  to  tin-  nation,  an<l  not  ihelea>t  •■' 

the  blessings  it  brought,  was  tliatwr>ii- 

d<?rful  system  of  eating  houw.s,  whicb 

made  Paris  famous,  and  brought  liack 

wealth   to  her  coffei"s.      She  Wtcauie    ^ 

lion  tlu'ough  her  cooks. 

One  anecdote  of  a  late  French  mai* 

arch,  and  we  will  cross  the  ('hannel.    1  ^ 
is  told  of  LouisXV  111.,  who  had  the  Doc 

d'Escars  for    his  ornnd   malt  re  tJ:hi>t^.-  •• 
The  king  invented  the  dish  known   -*^ 

*  irulfh  a  la  puree  d'orh)ta)i.<,'  and    i-  ^^ 
order  that  the  precious  secret  of  itscox-^  ^' 
position  should  not  be  known  ahro*  *-^' 
the  two  used  to  prepai-e  the  disJi  in  ti  ^^ 
king's  cabinet      Once  after  consuiui*   ^r^ 
an  unusually  big  dish  of  the  dainty, 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  duke  w 
seized  with  a  fit  of  indi^^estion  ])eyor    *• 
hoyye  of  medical  treatment     He,  like^     * 
faithful  friend,  sent  to  warn  the  kin   ^^'. 

*  Dying  ! '  said  the  monarch,  *  <lying*;  '  ^ 
my  '^  trifjfhf  a  hi  purev."     Ah.  I   w;»-     "^ 
right,  I  always  said  that  mine  was  tl  -*-  * 
better  stomach  of  the  two.' 

In  England,  cookery  had   been  a 
ways  more  or  less  rude,  her  aborigii 
es,  debarred   l»y  superstition  from  ea 
ing  hares,  hens,  geese  and  other  meat:^ 
and  not  being  acquainted  then  wit 
cheese,  fed  but   simply.     The  Dantr 
brought  in  heavy  drinking,  but  ytoo 
cookery.     With  the  Normans  it  wa 
different,  and  William  the   Nonnai 
was  William  the  greedy,  and  his  coi 
pulency  would  have  done  credit  to 
London    alderman.     Rufus,  his  son 
was  the  image  of  his  father  in  all  hi 
grossnesses,  and  though  the  fat  besoi  - 
sed  sensualist  did  build  us  Westmin  - 
star  Hall,  the  like  of  which  has  noc 
been  seen  in  any  more  modem  day, 
he  had  only  a  grand  serieB  of  orgies  in 
his  eye,  of  which  this  noble  hall  waf 
to  be  the  scene 
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Richard  II.  employed  in  the  rojal 
kitchen  2,000  cooks  and  300  waiters, 
and  his  chief  cook,  who  was  an  author 
and  wrote  a  work  called  *  On  the  Forme 
of  Cury,*  spoke  appreciatipgly  of  his 
master  as  '  the  best  and  royallest  vi- 
ander  of  all  christian  kynges.' 

The  third  Edward  appreciated  the 

charms  of  cookery,  and  it  is  another 

u^atance,  perhaps,  of  the  good  effects 

c>f  good  living  in  bringing  to  the  front 

the  higher  tastes,  that  to  him  we  owe 

the  stately  glories  of  Windsor  Castle, 

^bose  fair  proportions  are  the  pride  of 

that  old  England,  they  so  well  typify. 

Things  were  done  in  princely  style 

^^  1470,  when  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 

*-ftrl  of  Warwick,  on  the  installation 

^^  an  Archbishop  of  York,  there  were 

*  jOOO  waiters,  cooks  62,  kitcheners  and 

»cullions  515,  300  tons  of  ale,  and  100 

^^    ^ine,  10  oxen,  6    bulls,  300  pigs, 

^,004   sheep,  3,000  calves,    100  pea- 

^ks,  2,000  chickens,  4,000  each  of 

{^^S^ons,  rabbits  and  ducks,  and  4,000 

^Ucfe:8  and  does,  8  seals   and  4  por- 

f^^Bes  wei'e  amongst  the  many  items  in 

iP^  list  now  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 

^-^ndon. 

.     ^rom  the  *  Forme  of  Cury '  (curare), 

^^   appears  that  cranes,  herons,  seals, 

^^*T>oises  were  used  ;  whereas  there  is 

^  iDention  made  of  quails,  woodcocks 

^^^  Bnipe.     Even  at  that  time  the  eye 

^^^H  made  largely  a  sharer  in  the  plea- 

^^r©8  of  the  table,  and  directions  are 

^'V'en    for    *  flourishing,'    *  strewing,* 

^nd  'painting.' 

In  the  days  of  Richard  II.  our  an- 
^^^stors  lived  much  after  the  French 
^^hion,  and  it  was  for  Henry  VI 1 1. 
V> make  fashionable  the  ponderous  roast 
^^f  and  its  massive  kin  which  so 
^ected  the  national  character. 

As  a  sample  of  the  quaint  conceits 
and  rough  fun  of  the  table  in  those 
^  days,  the  following  extract  from  a  work 
entitled  the  'Accomplished  Cook  of 
Kobert  May, 'published  in  1664, giving 
certain  triumphs  and  trophies  in  cook- 
ery, to  be  used  at  festival  timea  After 
giving  directions  for  the  preparation 
in  paste  of  an  artificial  ship,  and  a 


castle  with  battlements,  portcullisses 
and  drawbridges,  with  guns  and  a  train 
of  gunpowder  to  communicate  with 
them ;   a  paste  stag,  he  says,  is  to  be 
made  and  placed  on  the  table  between 
them  ;  his   body  is  to  be  tilled  with 
claret  wine  and  a  broad  arrow  stuck 
in  it ;  on  each  side  of  the  stag  two 
pies  are  to  be  served,  one  filled  care- 
fully with  live  frogs,  and  the  other 
with  live  birds,  the  whole  garnished 
with  eggshells  filled  with  rosewater. 
The  order  of  the  entertainment  was 
this  :     Some  lady  was  requested   to 
pull  out  the  anx)w  from  the  body  of 
the  stag,  a  charmingly  suggestive  fiood 
of  red  wine  being  the  result     Then 
the  guns  of  the  castle  and  ship  were 
fired,  and,  to  remove  the  smell  of  the 
gunpowder,   the   ladies    pelted    each 
other  with  the  rosewater-filled  eggs. 
Then  the  lids  of  the  pies  being  raised, 
from  one  dish  hopped  the  frogs,  which, 
as  the  author  delightedly  says, '  makes 
the  ladies  to  skip  and   shriek.'     The 
other  pie  lets  loose  a  flock  of  birds, 
which  fly  at  the  candles  and  put  them 
out ;  '  so  that,'  he  adds,   '  what  with 
the  flying  birds  and  skipping  frogs, 
the   one   above,    the   other    beneath, 
much   delight   and   pleasure  will    be 
caused  to  the  whole  company.'  There 
is  one  advantage  attached  to  such  in- 
genious devices  as  these — conversation 
neeil   never   flag  with   the   stupidest 
guest 

Good  King  Hal  saw  many  a  rous- 
ing banqueting,  and  his  subjects,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  those  of 
them  at  least  who  dined  at  all,  dined 
well.  Huge  venison  pasties  and  fat 
bucks,  'umble  pie  made  of  internal 
economy  of  the  deer,  were  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  the  Church  was  in  no 
way  behind  the  fashion,  as  many  an 
old  chronicler  can  testify.  English 
cookery  must  have  had  some  distinc- 
tive features  at  the  time,  very  strange 
to  foreign  tastes,  for  Cardinal  Cam- 
pegio,  when  here  about  the  divorce  of 
Queen  Catherine,  amused  himself  by 
writing  a  comparison  between  the  Ital- 
ian,   French    and    English   cookery. 
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Perhaps  the  cunous  interludes  which 
broke  tlie  monotony  of  continual  fo.ist- 
ing  astonislied  him,  and  the  h\i<^e 
pasties  which  contained  live  dwarfs, 
or  the  lively  fun  of  allowing  the  foui-t 
fool  to  spring  suddenly  into  tlie  mid- 
dle of  a  huge  ].>owl  of  custard  on  the 
table, bespattering  every  one  near  with 
the  savoury  contents,  may  possibly 
have  atibrded  him  a  theme  for  a  chap- 
ter on  the  barbarism  of  northern 
tables. 

Dissolution  of  th(^  monasteries  not 
only  stopped  the  spits  and  sti'wpans 
of  many  a  jolly  nook  of  conventual 
luxury,  but  the  daily  crowds  of  hun- 
gry poor,  stiiiiding  at  the  overflowing 
doors  to  catch  the  generous  crumbs 
fi*om  the  tables  of  their  well-fed  mas- 
ters, and  living  with  twice  the  f^ith  of 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  a  tithe  of  their 
labour,  saw  vanishing  into  a  moist, 
unpleasant  mist  their  chances  of  din- 
ner. The  destitution  bred  of  long  de- 
pendence suddenly  cut  short  was  great, 
and  misery  took  the  place  of  well-fed 
mendicancy.  To  relieve  tliis  growing 
evil,  by  the  merry  monarch  himself, 
by  Edward  his  son,  and  Elizabeth, 
houses  of  mercy  were  founded  and 
capacious  prisons  were  erected,  one 
grand  feature  in  each  of  which  reme- 
dies was  that,  scanty  and  mean  though 
it  might  l)e,  dinner  did  not  actually 
cease  to  be  an  institution  even  for 
poverty  on  its  last  legs. 

Abstemious  as  was  the  *  Virgin 
Queen '  hei-self,  seldom  partaking  of 
more  than  two  dishes,  her  royal  pro- 
gresses saw  much  magnificent  feasting 
in  her  honour,  and  Lord  Montjigue's 
breakfast  preparations,  including  8 
oxen  and  141  geese  gave  good  promise 
of  a  right  royal  dinner.  The  ordinary 
every-day  ceremonials  observed  at  her 
dinner  hour  were  curiously  intricate, 
involving  genuflections  on  laying  the 
table,  though  the  queen  was  not  pre- 
uent,  prostrations  of  titled  ladies,  pro- 
cessions of  scarlet-clad  yeomen  of  the 
guard  with  blare  of  trumpets  and  rat- 
tle of  drums,  bringing  in  courses  of 
twenty-f  oiir  diahes — of  which  the  lady 


tastiT  gave?  each  of  them  a 
for  fear  of  poison — and  tinai 
moval  of  the  dishes  into  th 
private  chamU^r  where  sh 
seleete^l  what  she  chost>»  the  ] 
faUing  to  the  portion  of  tin 
the  court. 

The  Stuarts  were  all  lovei 
eating,  but  the  table  arning< 
the  period  outside  of  the  coi 
strangely  <leticient. 

Pepys  descrilxis  a  Lord  Mi 
ner  at  (iuihlliall  in  h.W)3— 
the  earliest  on  rtH:onl — he  \ 
n(»ne  of  tlie  tJible4s  but  the  M 
the  Lords  of  the  Privv  Cou 
supplied  with  napkins  or  kn: 
had  ten  good  dishes  at  his  \ 
plenty  of  wine  of  all  sort* 
he  says,  '  it  was  very  unplet 
we  had  no  na])kins  nor  < 
trenchers,  and  drank  out  c 
pitchers  and  wcxxlen  dishes.' 

Rough   were   those   dinn< 
Border  days  when  the  guid 
the  chi(*f  served  up  a  pair  ol 
an  empty  dish  as  a  hint  that 
too  was  empty,  and  the  wort 
man  of  the  house  and   his 
band  of  hangei*s  on  turned 
tightened  belts  to  foray  in 
vards  of  a  more  industrious 
the  fat  beeves  and  sheep  of  th 
gathering. 

The  bold  and  idle  spirit 
turbulent  time  gathereil  con 
round  the  side  of  one  who  off 
anything  but  hard  and  hon 
So  simple  and  amusing  a  m< 
ting  a  living  was  an  attra< 
kept  the  saddles  always  full 
the  biggest  dog  got  the  bone, 
returned,    driving    before 
sheep  and   oxen   of   their 
hanying,  they   would   stop 
ner,  kill  an  ox,  and  in  its 
stretched  skin  half  cook  th 
food,   using  the  oatmeal  wl 
man  carried  at  his  saddle  ajB 
tive  of  its  effecta 

But  it  was  reserved  for  t 
days  of  good  Queen  Anne  to 
art  of  the  table  a  refined  f 
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England  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, declares  that  Her  Majesty, 
though  a  gourmand  of  the  first  water, 
<ii<i  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, but  there  are  grave  reasons 
to  think  that  a  kindly  veil  hid  the 
failings  of  her  friend  from  her  eyes. 

One  feature  of  English  dinner  life 
is  a  national  characteristic — the  tavern 
dinner;   and   the  names  of  some  of 
our  old  taverns  which  are  dotted  here 
«nd  there  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, are  as  dear  to  the  English  literary 
n^ind  as  the  Tower  of  London  itself. 
Sharers  with  these  are  the  old  coffee 
houses  ;  and  the  magnificent  clubs  of 
«ater  days  will  have  long  to  wait  be- 
fore they  can  amass  so  glowing  a  re- 
<^vd  as  that  which  these  old  houses, 

^nd  none  other,  possess.     The  memory 
of 

'  Those  ]>Tic  feasts 
Made  at  the  Sun 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun,' 

^f  Herrick*s  lines  is  supplemented  by 

^^ions    of   the    palmy    days    of   the 

■^litre,'  and  *  Garraway*s,'  where  the 

^orld  of  our  brightest  wits  and  fash- 

^on   leaders  gathered   to   discuss   the 

*^ejW8  of  the  day.     What  people  those 

^*^my,  low  ceilinged  rooms  have  seen, 

^hat  dinners,    what   diners,    in   the 

^*^y8  when  *  the  city '  was  something 

^ore  than   a    collection    of    streets 

*^»\)ugh  which  a  torrent  of  life  rushes 

^*  day  but  which  night  sees  as  desert- 

^^  as  though  the  plague  stalked  there. 

There  was  the  *  Mermaid '  in  Bread 

^^i:^t,     Beaumont    and    Rare    Ben 

oiiaon'g    favourite      haunt,     which 

^^akespear  himself  with  Donne,  Sel- 

,  ^H  and  Fletcher,  used  to  visit,  and 

^  Rentle  Shakespear,'  as  he  was  called, 

..^^andsome,  well  shaped,  graceful  and 

^ht  of  limb,  careful  in  his  dress,'  with 

^^ne  tranquil  face,  intellectual  fore- 

^^ad,  and  thoughtful  eyes,'  as  Aubrey 

^^ribea  him,  had  many  a  good  solid 

^Umer  with  *  canary  and  wit '  to  fol- 

^^ — ^with  his  close  friend,    Jonson, 

^HormouBin  girth  and  colossal  in  height 

Weighing  close  on  twenty  stone,  *  with 

^  stormy  head  looking  as  solid  and 


wild  as  a  sea  swell,'  and  a  '  rugged  face 
knotted  and  seamed  by  jovial  excesses.' 
Fancy  a  dinner  party  like  that — and 
conti*ast  with  it  the  insipid  tittle-tattle 
of  a  formal  modem  feed  Another 
tavern  patronised  at  the  time  was  the 

*  Old  Devil '  in  Fleet  Street,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  rival  house, 

*  the  Young  Devil,'  and  Ben  Jonson 
must  have  found  some  rare  sugges- 
tions and  quaint  conceits  for  his  splen- 
did *  masques '  in  the  good  canary 
wine  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  sipped 
at  its  genial  board.  Later  on,  in  1710, 
Swift,  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  records, 

*  I  dined  to-day  with  Dr.  Garth  and 
Mr.  Addison  at  *  The  Devil'  in  Fleet 
Street,  by  Temple  Bar.'  And  still 
later  another  Johnson  walked  the  same 
street,  crossed  the  same  threshold,  and 
sat  at  the  same  table,  but  this  man, 
ponderous,  too,  of  body,  and  big  of 
head,  had  *  definitions,'  not  *  masques,' 
in  his  brain  ;  and  big  rolling  sentences 
full  of  six  svllal)l(i  words  of  Latin  deri- 
vation,  took  the  place  in  his  mouth  of 
the  graceful  poesy  of  his  predecessor. 
Still,  his  dinners,  though  massive, 
were  amusing,  and  there  was  an  ele- 
phantive  grace  about  the  compliment 
which  he  wished  to  pay  to  the  pretty 
Mrs.  Lennox,  when  he  and  the  Ivy 
Lane  Club  gave  her  a  dinner  within  its 
walls,  which  must  have  made  the  *  Old 
Devil '  split  its  merry  sides  with  laugh- 
ter. 

*  Dr.  Johnson,' says  Dr.  Hawkins  'had 
directed  that  a  magnificent  hot  apple 
pie  should  make  part  of  the  feast,  and 
this  he  would  have  stuck  with  bay 
leaves,  because,  forsooth,  Mrs.  Lennox 
was  an  authoress,  and  had  written 
verses,  and  he  had  prepared  a  crown 
of  laurel,  with  which — but  not  until 
he  had  invoked  the  muses  by  some 
ceremonies  of  his  own  invention — he 
encircled  her  brows ! '  Picture  the  fun 
of  that  feast,  the  cyclopean  delicacy  of 
the  well-turned  phrase  with  which,  of 
course,  the  lexicographer  put  the  piece 
of  apple  pie  on  the  victim's  plate, 
and  drew  her  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tive bays — ^perhaps  she  didn't  like  ap- 
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pie  pie,  and  the  compliment  was  but 
poor  consolation  for  consequent  indi- 
gestion. 

The  world  is  divided  into  *  diners ' 
and  *  feeders,'  and  some  men  are 
strangely  wanting  in  gastronomic  sen- 
timent, while  others  have  it  in  cxct'ss. 
Once  at  Belvoir  Castle,  th<'  hill  of 
fare  for  the  day,  full  of  the  daintiest 
imaginings  of  a  most  admirahlf  thet\ 
was  shown  to  the  late  Duke  of  Crtiii- 
biidge,  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  and 
was  asked  if  there  were  any  other  disli 
he  fancied.  *  Yes,'  he  answtTrd,  '  a 
rotist  pig  and  an  apple  dumpling.' 

Napoleon  knew  the  value  of  dinnt*rs 
as  engines  of  diplomacy,  and  when  he 
sent  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  over  to  Poland 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  of  tlu'  highest 
importance,  his  instructions  w<*re, 
*  give  good  dinners  and  take  care 
of  the  ladies.'  But  he  himself  was  no 
epicure,  and, provided  that  roast  chick- 
en was  ready  at  any  moment  it  was 
called  for,  he  was  content.  The 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  shared  the 
same  want  of  appreciation.  His  c<  >ok, 
illustiious  in  the  annals  of  the  art,  left 
him  because  he  would  not  stand  such 
utter  indifierence.  *  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference,' he  said,  *  whether  I  dress  him 
a  perfect  dinner,  or  a  cook  made  an 
inferior  one.  In  either  case  he  says 
nothing.' 

On  the  other  hand  great  eaters  and 
gross  feedere  turn  up  at  most  unex- 
pected points.  The  old  Duchess  of 
Orleans  declares  in  her  *  Memoires,' 
that  she  often  saw  Louis  Quatorze  eat 
four  platesful  of  diffei-ent  soups,  a 
whole  pheasant,  a  partridge,  a  plateful 
of  salad,  mutton  basted  with  garlic, 
two  good  sized  slices  of  ham,  a  dish  of 
pastry,  besides  fruits  and  sweetmeat& 
The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  used  to 
order  dinner  for  five  at  one  of  the 
houses  in  Covent  Garden,  and  fully 
supply  the  place  of  the  absent  fonr. 
He  once  caught  a  waiter  watching  his 
proceedings  with  the  interest  such  an 
exhibition  deserved,  and  never  entered 
the  house  again. 

The  same  wonderful   capacity  for 


food  was  shown  by  Haydn,  who  ua-e^ 
to  order  dinner  for  five  or  six,  and  eat 
the  whole  himself.     Once  in  a  stran  gie 
])lac<'  tlie  head    waiter  natumliy   in- 
<|uire<l  for  the  company  who  had  not 
arrived.      *  Oh,'  sjii<l  Hnvdn,  *  I  am  df^ 
comjmiiv  ' — he  may  be  cited  asH]»n:i<»t 
that  cliildren  of  genius  do  not  always 
live  cm  Imttertlies  and  dew. 

But  though  all  genuises  may  ha^^- 
had  appetites,  all  ha<l  not  Hav«ln> 
numns  of  gratifying  them,  aod  inanva 
queer  shadow  of  a  dinner  must  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  ])oor  (ioldsmitb. 
Herriek,  Otway  and  Chattertoii,  arji 
their  hunL'rv  kin.  Moore  was  a  man 
to  whom  a  good  dinner  was  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  livelv  8wift  nefd 
not  liave  confined  himself  to  his  'mut- 
ton pie  and  half  a  pint  of  wine  so  long 
as  thtjre  was  a  joke  in  him.' 

Byron  was  a  morbidly  capricious 
guest,  and  sj)oilt  a  very  pleasant  ana 
important  dinner  by  refusing  even- 
thing  on  the  ta}»le  and  making  his 
dinner  of  potatoes  and  vinegar,  not 
being  able  to  get  the  biscuits  and  f^oaa 
water  he  asked  for. 

Gathered  from  various  competent 
authorities,  the  following  suggestions 
upon  the  subject  of  dinner-giving  may 
not  be  found  worthless  : — 

A  dinner  then  to  be  successful,  de- 
mands a  careful  selection  of  guests 
Some  one  says  : — 

Dinner*  of  form  I  voto  a  bore. 
Where  folkH  have  uever  met  before. 
And  care  not  if  the\  mtet  no  more  ; 

Are  brought  togt}ther. 
Crammed  close  ad  mackerel  in  their  pbces 
They  eat  with  ChefvtcrficUlitn  graceft ; 
Drink  healthK  and  talk  with  sapient  ftce^ 

About  the  weather. 

People  should  be  brought  together 
not  more  than  ten  in  number,  who  ^' 
be  agreeable  to  each  other  and  agt^ 
in  tastes  and  general  sentiment  Tbef 
should  be  people  of  kindred  liking*» 
but  different  occupations.  A  goodann 
tactical   talker  or  two  is  an  essentialt 
but   the  number  should   be  \\m\iA 
The  presence  of  two  queen  bees,  in  one 
hive,  interferes  with   the  making  of 
honey.  The  room  should  be  brilliantly 
but  not  glaringly  lighted,  and  the  ta- 
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Id  itaelf  have  but  little  light 
Plenty  of  flowers  and  graceful 
hina  give  an  undefined  charm 
i  yery  grateful.  More  than 
By  give  the  guests  something 
bout  Many  a  *  happy  thought' 
)  out  of  a  Dresden  shepherd- 

the  sugar  bon-bons  of  her 

And  the  little  '  cupidities,' as 
lis  them,  of  the  present  pretty 
3f  table  ornament,  are  sug- 
and  incentives  to  good  table 
jast,  but  not  least,  the  wise 
of   King  Arthur  should  be 

and  a  round  table  used, 
ry  has  a  language  all  its  own, 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
b  a  nation  which  produced  a 
buralist  capable  of  writing  in 
mest  of  the  robin  redbreast, 
eresting  warbler  is  eaten  with 
imbs,'  was  the  nation  whose 
I  was  predestined  for  the  use 
nner  table. 

a  nation  of  enthusiasts,  it  was 
)e  expected  that  devotion  to 
f  the  kitchen  would  show  it- 
ords  as  well  as  in  deeds,  and 
station  is  not  disappointed  ; 
re  wildly  fanciful  nomencla- 
1  that  of  the  French  cuisine 
)  hartl  to  find.  A  clever  writer 
)  subject  has  suggested  that, 
d  into  our  matter-of-fact  ton- 
re  certainly  is  something  in- 
snsibly  odd  in— say — their 
18  of  love,'  *  capon's  wings  in 
*  beef  in  scarlet,'  and  *  sauce 
louming.'  What  may  be  the 
ion  of  the  dainties  entitled 
I  of  breeches  in  the  royal 
viih.  velvet  sauce  1 '  or  *  ten- 
veal  in  a  peacock's  tail' ;  or 
ler  of  mutton  as  a  balloon  or 
'  would  puzzle  the  Sphinx 
while  a  *  palace  of  beef  in 
,'  *  strawberries  of  veal,'  *  the 
smiles  of  a  calf,'  and  *  eggs  in 
[-glass ' — all  recognised  names 
nown  dishes, — are  riddles  of 
riddle-est  A  *  hash  of  hunts- 
not  much  better,  while  their 

good  christians,'  ^mouthful 


of  ladies,'  '  thin  Spanish  women/  and 
'  four  beggars,'  are  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  culinary  arrangements  of  the 
*Fee-Fo-Fum'  order  of  epicures. 
What,  too,  is  the  delicacy  called  by 
the  odd  title  '  the  embrace  of  a  hare 
upon  the  spit,'  or  that  other  unsub- 
stiantial  pageant  of  a  dinner,  'the 
breath  of  a  rose '  1  Titania,  perhaps^ 
might  have  dined  off  the  last  cut '  cutr 
lets  in  curl-papers.'  '  Barbary  arti- 
chokes in  Turkish  turbans,'  '  trufles  in 
ashes,'  and  '  squirted  almond  cake,*^ 
would  have  made  her  '  midsummer 
night's  dream '  a  nightmare  of  the  most 
rampageous  character.  'Groseilles  et 
pommes  de  terre  en  chemise,'  strange 
to  say,  conveys  a  meaning,  clear  to  even 
mean  minds ;  but  a  gooseberry  outof  its- 
shirt  would  be  a  still  greater  cuiiosity. 

After  all  we,  too,  simple  as  we  are,, 
have  *  motes '  in  our  eyes,  to  partially 
balance  the  '  beams'  in  our  neighbours. 
True,  our  *  pan  cakes,'  our  *  mince  pies,' 
and  *  plum  pudding,'  our  *  roast  beef  * 
and  'boiled  mutton,'  have  names  aa 
simple  as  their  own  natures ;  but  we, 
too,  have  our  *  Welsh  rabbit,'  our 
'  ladies'  fingers,'  our  '  Richmond  maids 
of  honour,'  and  our  *  gooseberry  fool,' 
names  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
open  to  conjecture. 

What  glorious  feeds  were,  and  are 
still,  the  gods  be  duly  thanked,  given 
in  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  livery 
companies  of  London.  The  Gold- 
smiths, the  Fishmongers,  the  Grocers,, 
the  Ironmongers  amongst  others,  are 
the  very  princes  of  good  living,  and  a 
Company's  dinner  is  about  one  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  worst  things, 
which  a  man  'about  town'  can  contrive 
to  stumble  upon.  '  Turtle  soup '  and  city 
dinners  run  together  as  naturally  as 
'  love  '  and  '  dove,'  and  the  salmon  and 
whitebait  are  at  their  very  best  The 
Entrees  and  Entremets,  French  '  Kick- 
shaws,' as  they  are  called,  find  but  little 
favour,  but  the  simpler  meats  of  old 
England  are  here  treated  with  the 
reverence  they  merit  Good  wines,  and 
plenty  of  them,  are  in  the  order  of  the 
night,  and  when  speechmaking  time 
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-com 08,  every  ono  is  in  the  1m 'st  possiKh- 
humour  with  hiTuselt'  and    thi'  worKl. 

Ami  now,  how  nniHi  have  T  left  un- 
touched of  all  tin*  ^'ond  tiiin;;rs  1  uiiL'hf. 
have  dishcMlup  for  your  «'hUTtainiii«'iit  ! 
I  have  but  hroujiht  v<»u  a  tastJ-  of  :i  t'tsv 
SHUijdea  of  tin*  ^'aslronnrnir  .irt.  and 
havt»  not  even  v«'nr.ur«'d  near  tin'  w  id*-, 
wide  world  of  ihf  outlandish  <*OMk«M-v 
■of  more  distant  <-uuntri«*s.  I  shnnld 
like  to  have  askj'<l  yt»n  to  shan*  with 
me  the  fearful  ]>l»*asun\s  of  a  ChinrM* 
dinner  tahle.  Whi-n*  we  ndirht  sult- 
gestively  have  rep^-att'd  tlu*  suspicions 
(juery  of  the  traveller:  *  I>ow  wow  f " 
and  received  this  r*assnrin^  res|innse  : 
*  !Mew,  mew/ 

I1h<1  time  allowed  Wf  could  have 
gone  into  the  wonderful  worhl  of  fic- 
tion, dined  with  that  unpleasant  host 
the  Harmicide,  and  eatiMi  a  LToi'ireouslv 
airy  dinner  of  sumptuous  nothings: 
we  could  have  l>rok«'n  throiiirh  the 
crust  of  the  earth  to  fail  in  with  lho>e 
queer  folks  on  the  conch  in  the  under- 
ground world,  and  when  we  stuppr-d 
for  *  dinner  '  have  seen  with  astonished 
eves  our  fellow-travellers  hand  out 
their  stomai'hs  to  l»e  tilled  with  a  nu- 
tritious cement  }>eculiar  to  the  coun- 
trv.  We  covdd  havc^  sat  with  Trottv 
Veck — meekest  of  comers  and  i^oers  at 
other  mens  ]»leasure,  and  shared  with 
his  ])retty  litth^  daughter  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  parent  revel  in  the  sa- 
voury mess  of  tripe  which  represented 
his  dinner.  We  could  have  dined 
with  Cedric  the  Sax<m,  led  by  the 
pleasjint  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or 
taken  Bulwer  Lytton  for  a  guide 
throughout  the  mazes  of  a  Roman  din- 
ner. Had  the  fancy  seized  us  we 
could  have  even  wandered  through 
the  fairy  land  of  Cockaigne  where  life 
is  one  big  dinner,  and  the  geese  and 
turkeys,  done;  to  a  turn,  waddle  up  to 
the  stranger  with  knives  and  forks 
under  their  live  wings,  and  the  sweet- 
est little  sucking  pigs  ever  seen  alK)ut 
all  ready,  roasted,  squeaking,  *  Come 
and  eat  nie.     I  am  so  nice.' 

Returning  to  every-day  life  down  in 
the  southern  seas  we  might  have  made 


wonderful    discoverie.*-  :  for   exainj);*-. 
how  I  test   to  serve  up  a  toujirli  irrai:-]- 
njofher.      We  miLdiT    hav*-  slirtr^^'l  tK 
U'ru«-soiiM'     daiiirii'>    «»f    st';i!       i.    .i-,-; 
ivn/vw  in'Mi-'s  li\fr  with  l)r.  K:ii ;•.;»':« 
<iiscuss«'il  the  N<>rtlj    l*i)le  M-i.i  fj'!-:.;.' 
morr    tlistant  dav  bv    d-iv.    \\\\\h:  -  ii 
r.si|iiiMiau\  hnstt^ss  held  i»\»r  rij--  :!.ii!.- 
iuLT  trri-asi' }nit  <»f  her  ice  kit«'iieii  i'li<-i 
^li<"fs  ut  indescrib:tble  nastine.>s.  mmhi:. 
with  an    awful    violation  «>f  the  '  imi 
versal    tiinessof    things,'  her  si-ntidi- 
in:;  stii-k   hw    a    t«»astinir    f"ik.     Tm 
North   American    Indian   would  Imv- 
shown  !is  a  tloi(-feast.  a   sii^ht  the  n- 
mendirance  of    which    will  s«'i"ve— >c 
thev  sav  -  an  average  stomach  iiistesuii 
of  foinl  for  a  week.       The  Aiistnilimi 
w«»uld   have   t^tpped  liis  trees  for  our 
benetit.  an<l   protiered   for  our  accf|'- 
tance  one  of  thosi*  nice,  big.  fat,  white 
1,'rubs,     which     delight    his    dc}»rH\vil 
tast«'.  anil  which  after  all  are  not  muiii 
less  a] 'pal  ling  to  the  eye  than  our  owe 
petted  oy.>ter.     The  terrible  fea.>is  o: 
the    Kini;     of    Dahoniev   would  \\a\*' 
shown  us  that  below  all  <lepthh  tli»*iv 
is  a  s(>mething  <lee])er  still,   aiul  *t 
should  then  have  btfcu  in   a  tit  ti'anK' 
of  niind  to  shiver  on  the    pr«rari<nis 

'  .  * 

footiiold   of  a   si»ear-construi.teil  nttt. 
and  while  the  miifhtv  seas  of  iht*  At- 
lantic  broke  over  our  .starved  ))o<litf«to 
see  with  helpless  cowerin;:,  the  wohi»'i 
gleam  lurking  about  the  sunken  eyes 
of    our  couq)anions,  and  the  scai'Celv 
hiihien  knife  which  a  rough  hjtterv^il' 
soon  turn  against  our  own  weak  lireast. 
l^ut  we  need  not  be  8hipwn*cked  to 
see  the  gaunt  forms  of  starvation,    h 
is  not   long  since,  in  the    bare  empty 
homes  of  Hindust:in,  niothei-s  dovotired 
greedily,  like  the  Ixtasts  that  famine 
made    them,  the  limbs  of  their  own 
childi*en.     Nor  need  we  go  to  Hindu- 
stan   for    starvation.      The  teeming 
population  of  Elnglisli  cities  have  known 
dire  suffering,  and  within  these  pwt 
few  weeks,  and  though,  thank  God,  n<) 
one  need  starve  in  old  England  yet  &- 
while,  there  have  been,  and  there  ire, 
many  homes  where  there  are  neither 
'  dinners  nor  dinera' 
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BY   FIDELI8. 


ING  in  the  ))rogre88  of 
ught  during  the  last  genera- 
3een  more  ol>8ervable  than 
3  in  the  ideal  of  womanhood, 
there  have  always  been  ex- 
women,  in  poetiy  as  in  real 
ias  and  Cordelias,  as  well 
LS  and  Juliet&  Sir  Walter 
his  Rebecca  and  his  Jeanie 
well  as  his  Rowena  and  his 
ton.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
an  of  prose  and  poetry  has 
!en  what  has  been  called  the 
Tine  type,'  a  creature  of  sen- 
i  emotion,  absolutely  depen- 
an  for  any  life  worth  living ; 
^idently  present  to  the  mind 
(who  perhaps  had  specially 
ns  for  preferring  it)  when  he 


aplfttion  he  and  valour  formed, 
»  she,  and  sweet  attractive  (?race/ 

not  have  been  necessary  in- 
thinks — looking  at  such  a 
B  Portia — to  separate  the 
ttractive  gi-ace'  fix)m  the 
to  *  contemplation  ; '  but 
>ften  one-sided  for  the  sake 
', — and  Milton  seems  to  have 
lat  the  man  could  do  all  the 
thinking  for  himself  and  the 
3.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
x>uplet  of  Milton's — not  sel- 
d — even  yet  has  had  a  good 
with  keeping  up  the  limita- 
le  old  ideal. 

Wordsworth  who  first  de- 
mck  the  keynote  of  a  new 
r  ideal  in  words  which  have 
luehold  words,  so  familiar 
lly  seems  necessary  to  quote 


them  at  length,  words  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  have  exercised  a 
strong  moulding  influence  of  their 
own  : 

*  And  now  T  »ce  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  beinjr  breathin^c  thou^litful  brrath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  wi  11, 
Endurance,  foresi^^ht,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  omifort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  briirht 
With  something  of  an  angel  light.* 

^  Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and 
skill '  were  a  new  ideal  endowment  of 
womanhood,  so  far  as  poetry  was  con- 
cemed,  in  explicit  words  at  least  The 
chivalrouseloquenceof  the  true  knight, 
Charles  Kingaley,  has  made  the  nobler 
idea  of  woman,  as  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  man,  so  familiar  to  the  ])re- 
sent  generation,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  strange  it  must  have 
seemed  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Malaprop 
and  Lady  Teazla  Something,  too, 
both  Wordsworth  and  Kingsley  may 
have  had  to  do  with  the  new  ambition 
awakened  in  women  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  new  r6le  which  such 
men  expected  them  to  fulfil.  At  all 
events,  however,  and  from  whatever 
complex  influences  the  new  ideal  has 
sprung,  it  has  fairly  made  good  its 
place  among  the  intellectual  posses- 
sions of  the  present  age.  Grave  acade- 
mic Dons  admit  the  right  of  female 
students  to  academic  privileges  and 
certificates,  if  not  to  formal  degrees ; 
parents  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  start- 
ling phenomenon  if  a  daughter  pro- 
poses to  qualify  herself  for  a  profes- 
sional or  sub-professional  career ;  and 
female  writers  on  all  subjects  have  so 
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ably  vimlicatod  thenis«>lvi's,  thai  a 
Mallock,  in  liis  *  New  Kenuhlic,'  ;hl- 
mits  as  a  inatt«'r  of  ('(uirsr,  liis  '  Lu<lv 
(iraco '  and  *  Miss  Morton  '  to  disniss 
deep  problems  of  life  and  faitli  with 
his  literary  etli^ies  of  Uuskin  and 
Carlvlo.  Scoffers  there  are  siill,  as  is 
natural,  «nd  perhaps  some  occasion  for 
scoffs,  hnt,  on  the  whole,  tlie  new  itlcal 
of  womanhood  with  its  lari^ci-  conc«"p- 
tions,  wider  views,  and  nolilcr  possi 
hilities,  mav  he  hel<l  to  have  fairlv 
KUpei-seded  the  old. 

Astrikini!:illnstratir)n  of  the  chani^e 
in  this  respect  that  has  ijrown  up,  in 
the  course  of  ji  "generation,  mav  he 
found  in  the  hioi^n-aphy  of  Charles 
Kingsley  hims<df.  At  twenty-three, 
we  tind  him  writing — with  the  par- 
donable sentimentalism  of  a  vounij 
lover — to  his  betrothed:  '  V<mi  may 
still  rani'e  fnM^lv  anion;;  the  meadows 
of  the  beautiful,  whih'  I  am  mining  in 
the  dee})  mountains  of  the  true.  An<l 
so  it  shouM  be  through  life.  The 
woman's  })art  should  btj  to  cultivate 
the  affections  and  tin?  imagination  ; 
the  man's  the  intellect  of  their  common 
soul.  She  must  teach  him  how  to 
ap}ily  his  knowledge  to  man's  hearts. 
He  must  teach  her  how  to  arrange 
that  knowledge  into  practical  and 
theoretical  forms.  In  tliis  the  woman 
has  the  nobler  task.' 

At  fifty,  after  a  cpiartt^r  of  a  cen- 
tury of  happy  weiUock  and  eiimest 
study  of  human  life  and  social  prob- 
blems,  we  find  him  greeting  to  his  home 
at  Evei-sley,  Dr.  Elizal)eth  Black- 
well,  one  of  the  earliest  lady-physi- 
cians, with  the  woixls  *  You  are  one  of 
my  heroes  !*  We  find  him  t(dling  her 
also,  of  *  the  profound  interest  with 
which,  for  many  years,  he  had  watched 
the  gradual  growth  of  woman's  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  medical  education  ;  and  how, 
from  his  inmost  soul,  be  gave  it  a 
hearty  God-speed.'  Furthermore,  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  John  Stuart  Mill : 
*  That  I  think  women  ought  to  speak 
in  public,  in  any  ideal  or  even  truly 
civil izeil    society   or  polity,  1   hope  I 


need  not  tell  you.  .  .  ».  *t  w<»i!iUi> 
riirht  to  be  a  meilical  pni«'tiii'>;iiT.  I 
hold  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  tih»>t  uu- 
poriant  social  ■]  nest  ion  hanirinu'"v»='rj\ 
I  believe  that,  if  <»nce  women  cah  li** i.- 
lowed  to  practise  as  freely  a.^  uieii.  ttr 
whole  ([UiStion  of  the  ri'latinn  of  'i.e 
sexes,  will  be  answered  ac<"ordin;:  t«»ij- 
tural  laws,  and  therefore,  acoonliii;: t» 
uliat  I  believe  to  be  th«-  will  aii'l  mU'A 
•  •M  Jod.  the  author  of  nature.  .  .  But 
for  that  very  n-ason,  I  am  the  inoir 
anxious  that  women  should  not  in^il- 
die  with  these  (piestions  l)efere  tliev 
have  acquired  a  sound  ami  also  d  i.'*-ii- 
eml  .scientitie  physiological  tniinim, 
which  shall  free  theiu  from  sentinit-nt, 
and  confine  them  to  physictil  law.^aInl 
fact  on  the^se  matt<M*s.' 

I'he  changed  vit'ws  of  woman  ar.'l 
her  needs,  between  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  quotations,  is  too  ohviuus 
to  recpiii-e  connnent.  But  it  is  worth 
noticing,  as  a  scarcely  ei*edihle  sjHvi- 
men  of  the  fairness  w^ith  which  this 
whole  question  has  l»een  treatf^l  in 
some  quart^i-s,  that  the  juvenile  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  first  of  these 
]>assages  was  (pioted  in  a  revie>»  a* 
in<licating  his  lack  of  sympathy  witn 
the  verv  movement  which,  in  his  ma- 
turer  years,  he  so  vigoiwisly  en- 
dorsed I  It  is  curious,  how  j>ertin;i- 
ciously  the  idea  has  been  cbmg  to  hj 
the  opi>onents  of  reform,  that  it  is  the 
imagination  and  the  affections  which 
woman  should  chiefly  cultivate ;  tn 
the  face  of  their  own  argument  that 
her  strong  prejudices,  which  are  of 
course  the  outcome  of  affection  ana 
imagination  unregulated  by  sotmd 
judgment,  must  always  diwpialify  her 
from  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  great  social  or  political  questions 
Can  the  reason  l>e,  that  thev  uncon- 
sciously  desire  to  perpetuate  the  h* 
qualification  1  Women,  at  all  erentfi, 
know,  that  the  imagination  and  aflec^ 
tions  are,  as  a  rule,  the  side  of  their 
nature  which  has  least  need  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  sense  of  being  stimu- 
lated, and  unless  they  are  to  be  bal- 
anced  and     regulated   by    suflicient 
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at  of  the  intellect  or  reason, 
of  the  moral  faculty,  these 
nay  easily  become  perverted 
-ture  and  destruction.  Let 
\  of  any  lunatic  asylum  be 
if  evidence  of  this  truth  be 

r,  the  fact  is  practically  ad- 
w^  that  woman  as  well  as 
res  a  harmonious  and  sym- 
ivelopment  of  all  her  facul- 
owever  beautiful  the  ideal 
ion  soul'  may  be,  she  must, 
«  of  training  and  education, 
d  as  a  distinct  and  complete 
s  also  being  more  and  more 
,hat  she  has  a  right  to  her 
le  world*8  work,  whether  in 
)een  rightly  considered  her 
;ial  sphere,  or  in  any  other 
she  is  fitted,  and  that,  to 
*  the  efficient  discharge  of 
she  has  a  right  to  the  high- 
let  invigorating  mental  dis- 
t  can  be  made  available.  It 
d,  though  not  so  generally 
',  be,  that  the  thorough  and 
cation  necessary  to  qualify 
king  pai*t  satisfactorily,  in 

I  professional  work  to  which 

II  gifts  may  point,  will  be 
IS  thrown  away  on  the  wife 
er,  any  more  than  it  is 
ray  on  the  lad  who  may  go 
ess  instead  of  choosing  a 

We  have  too  many  testi- 
.  the  lives  of  eminent  men, 
nt  influence  of  a  gifted  and 
Qother   to  doubt  that    the 

intellectual  plane  of  those 
he  moulding  power  of  the 
9ration  the  higher  will  l>e 
ctual  and  moral  average  of 
ition  ;  for  it  is  rarely  indeed, 
>ugh    education    does    not 

and  develop  the  moral  as 
e   intellectual    faculties  of 

then — one  great  secret  of 
I  higher  ideal  of  the  capa- 
i  functions  of  womanhood 
icknowledged,  it  is  worth 
dering  how  this  ideal  can  be 


best  realized,  and  what  the  effect  of  its 
realization  or  its  attempted  realization 
will  be  on  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  woman  herself,  and  through  her  of 
the  race  of  which  she  is  so  important 
a  trainer.  One  of  the  most  natural  as 
well  as  interesting  and  hopeful  effects 
it  has  hitherto  produced,  has  been  the 
fresh  and  warm  enthusiasm  which  it 
has  awakened  in  the  feminine  mind 
for  the  studies  so  long  withheld  from 
it  Mrs.  Fawcett,  in  a  recent  number 
of  Good  IVordSy  gives  some  interesting 
results  of  her  own  observation  in  this 
particular,  and  adds  that  although  this 
may  be  partially  traced  to  the  praise- 
worthy ambition  felt  by  every  female 
student  to  do  honour  to  the  cause,  this 
ambition  cannot  by  any  means  fully 
account  for  the  eager  delight  with 
which  many  girls  throw  themselves 
ardently  into  studies  which  their 
brothers,  who  take  them  us  a  matter 
of  course,  are  only  too  ready  to  vote 
*a  boi*e.'  Mrs.  Fawcett  gives  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  a  young 
girl  to  her  father,  in  the  prospect  of 
taking  up  the  study  of  Greek ;  in 
which  she  says :  *  1  cannot  tell  you 
what  an  effect  it  has  on  me  only  to  see 
a  Greek  book,  and  the  mere  idea  of 
being  allowed  to  work  at  it  for  the 
next  three  years  makes  me  so  happy 
that  I  cannot  believe  it  will  ever  come 
to  i)ass.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
sapient  masculine  intellect,  which  never 
experienced  any  particular  rapture  at 
the  sight  of  a  Greek  book,  will  be  ready 
to  stigmatise  this  contemptuously  as 
*giish.'  But,  as  Mra  Fawcett  remarks, 
such  a  sentiment  need  not  seem  over- 
strained to  any  one  who  remembers  the 
history  of  the  enthusiasm  which  accom- 
])anied  the  revival  of  classical  learning  in 
Italy;  *  Petrarch  poring  over  a  Homer  he 
could  not  understand,  and  Boccaccio  in 
his  maturity  leai^ning  Greek  in  order 
to  drink  at  the  fountain  head  of  poetic 
inspiration.'  And  cei'tainly  no  lover  of 
poetry  will  smile  contemptuously  at 
such  a  girlish  enthusiasm  with  Mr& 
Browning's  *  Wine  of  Cyprus  '  in  re- 
membrance : — 
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"  And  1  think  of  tVmsc  Inn;;  ni<>rnintf8 
Which  luy  thui^rht  jrH'sfar  to  «»eck,  • 
When,  twtwixt  the  foiio'b  turnin>r8. 
Solemn  flowetl  the  rhythmic  (Jreck. 
•  •  ft  • 

*  Then,  what  ^oMen  liouri*  were  for  uh 

While  wc  "vit  toifother  there. 
How  the  white  vests  of  the  chorm* 

Seemed  to  wave  uj>a  live  air  ! 
IIow  the  eothwrnH  tr'Ki  nugestie 

Down  the  dee]»  iamhie  Imes. 
And  the  rolliny^  :uiapa>tic 

Curled  like  vaixmr  over  shrims   ' 

An  enthusiasm  for  one  of  the  nohh.'st 
literatures  that  the  worhl  has  seen 
might  well  be  as  natural  and  consider- 
ably more  elevating  than  an  entliu- 
siasm  for  bric-a-brac.  And  as  the 
feminine  nature  is  naturally  somewhat 
enthusiastic,  it  Ls  at  least  as  well  that 
it  should  have  higher  channels  in  which 
to  expend  its  enthusiasm  than  the 
latest  and  most  irrational  contortions 
of  fashionable  costume,  which  are  con- 
stantly asserted,  by  masculine  satirists, 
to  be  the  object  of  its  warmest  emo- 
tions 

A  gen  nine  enthusiasm  for  a  particular 
subject  is  also  a  much  more  hopeful  })ro- 
mise  of  future  excellence  than  the  mere 
ambition  for  the  distinction  of  certifi- 
cates of  general  proficiency.  However 
desirable  a  stiumlus  may  be  given  to 
the  cause  of  higher  and  more  thorough 
education  for  girls,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Univei-sitv  examinations  and  cer- 
tificates  now  within  their  reach,  these 
will  only  defeat  the  object  in  view  if 
they  are  regarded  as  an  end  instead  of 
a  means;  if  they  merely  turn  out  a 
number  of  female  *  Admii*able  Crich- 
tons,'  prodigies  of  scholarship  or  mathe- 
matical acquirement,  without  the  desire 
or  the  power  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  or  turn 
their  attainments  to  any  useful  end.  It 
is  not  meant,  in  saying  this,  to  dispar- 
age the  blessing  and  the  ennobling  ef- 
fect of  the  mere  attainment  of  know- 
ledge or  truth.  As  it  has  been  well 
said,  *  it  is  very  precious  even  if  we 
find  no  practical  account  to  which  it 
may  be  turned,  if  we  simply  lie  and 
bask,  so  to  speak,  in  the  warmth  and 
the  radiance  of  it,  and  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  find  life  richer,  fuller,  and  bap- 
pier,  and  this  world  a  more  interesting 


world  to  live  in  btvause  we  p< 
But  there  is  an  f^ii^erncss  for 
certiticates  merely  Jis  distincti 
couimoii  in  both  sexes — whic 
nothing  of  tiiis  noble  enjoyme 
attiiinnient  of  truth,  and,  car 
to  *  cnim  '  for  a  spt'cial  end, 
at  the  outset  tiie  fi*eshness  and 
without  which  no  study  can 
proHtablv  carried  oil  Well  i 
not  destroy  even  more  than  tl 
lack  of  common  sense  which  hi 
so  manv  beneticial  movements 
t'us  seriously  to  interfere  with 
cess  of  the  systeui  of  Univen 
cation  for  girls.  A  writer  in 
h)nih»u  Quarterly  complains  of " 
crowding  of  the  cumculum  of 
well  as  boys'  schools  in  a  wa] 
judicial  to  health  as  to  have 
called  forth  strong  expression 
ion  from  medical  men.  Tin 
only  too  justly  asks  :  *  Has 
disti-acting  multiplicity  of  sul 
ready  had  the  effect  of  weaken! 
ami  Ixxly  together,  and  of  a( 
the  too  numerous  brood  of 
mahulies  ?  How  many  girls,' 
'  are  fit  to  undergo,  without  i 
their  health,  the  labour  and 
citement  of  an  examination 
degree  of  the  University  of  1 
How  many,  who  are  not  fit, 
induced  to  trj'  1 '  Of  course 
of  a  certificate  is  to  guarai 
qualifications  of  the  holder  fo 
work.  But  if  the  holder  g 
certificate  only  to  be  unfitted  f< 
work,  it  may  well  be  wonder 
ther  the  whole  thing  is  not  a 
And  so  the  higher  ideal  of  woi 
stands  in  more  danger  from  c 
cation  in  some  quarters  th 
under-education  in  others, 
evil  is  not  by  any  means  confin< 
paration  for  University  exam 
It  has  already  aasumed  alam 
portions  in  the  higher  grade 
own  common  BchoolB,  which 
following  the  same  pemidou 
in  undermining  at  once  the 
health  and  mental  vigoar  o 
girls  by  the  '  distracting  ma 
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I '  om  which  they  attempt  to 
iiinds  of  their  pupils  with  a 
sed  and  superficial  ideas — a 
uch  more  likely  to  repress 
mulate  the  desire  for  further 
).  When  we  add  to  this  the 
lasticity  in  its  provisions, 
lies  the  same  iron  rules  to 
I  of  ability  and  physical 
^e  have  good  reason  to  fear 
id  physical  injury  to  the 
ur  rising  young  womanhood 
iture  generation  will  i*egret 

rse  the  same  evil  frequently 
the  provisions  for  the  edu- 
boys,  but  it  does  not  do  the 
int  of  harm,  both  because  it 
difficult  to  force  boys  than 
overwork  and  the  neglect  of 
sercise,  and  because,  when 
ji  injury  from  overstudy  oc- 
iure  not  likely  to  be  set  down 
«  that  the  higher  education 
a  mistaka  The  evil  in  both 
ht  easily  be  avoided  if  pa- 
teachers  would  agree  to  re- 
lat,  as  Her  Royal  Highness 
38S  Louise  so  truly  remarked 
lies'  Educational  Association 
tfd,  the  true  object  of  edu- 
nsists  much  more  in  the  de- 
:  of  the  intellect  than  in  the 
ing  in  of  superficial  know- 
of  cramming.'  And  it  might 
he  same  principle  were  borne 
in  appointing  tests  of  the 
3ns  of  teachers.  What  is 
i  the  preliminaiy  education 
x>ys  or  girls  is  the  mental 
liscipline  which  will  nourish 
»rate  the  mind  for  whatever 
latural  bent  or  God  s  provi- 
iy  eventually  prescribe — a 
-aining  which  should  avoid 
be  heterogeneous  superfici- 
h  dissipates,  and  the  narrow 
which  too  often  distorts  the 
\1  powers.  The  natural  bent 
:eive  free  play,  and  the  fuU- 
rtunities  of  development, 
ihe  same  time,  in  the  girls' 
intellectual    training   must 


not  be  made  to  supersede  the  more 
s|)ecial  training  for  the  more  ordinary 
requirements  of  domestic  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  educational  ques- 
tion is  more  complicated  in  the  case 
of  the  woman  than  the  mafL  The 
boy  must  be  fitted  for  an  independent 
career  of  some  kind,  and  that  Buifice& 
But  for  the  girl,  whose  talent  the  wise 
parent  would  cultivate  so  that  it  may 
win  for  her  an  honourable  independ- 
ence, marriage  is  always  possible, — 
even  probable, — and  there  is  danger  of 
making  the  one  training  so  predomi- 
nant as  to  unfit  her  for  the  quiet, 
homely  duties  of  the  other.  Even  our 
common  schools  have  fallen  into  an 
inexcusable  error  in  this  direction^ 
since  they  insist  on  filling  up  all  the 
available  time  of  girls,  in  school  and 
out  of  it,  with  lessons,  too  soon  for- 
gotten, in  all  the  isttis,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  and  neglect  of  the  indispen- 
sable *  plain  sewing '  which  of  old  used 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  schools  for 
womankind. 

Of  course,  common  sense  can  be  the 
only  guide  to  the  *  golden  mean,'  and 
there  is  much  less  danger,  as  the  world 
goes,  that  girls  will  be  brought  up  to 
forget  the  possibilities  of  sheltered  do- 
mestic life  than  the  possibilities  of  an- 
other kind.  Yet  there  is  time  enough,, 
by  a  judicious  use  of  it,  to  provide  for 
both,  and  to  make  life  richer  and 
brighter  for  the  very  variety,  and 
nothing  will  so  give  zest  to  a  girl'^ 
studies  as  the  sense  that  there  is  a  pur- 
pose  in  them.  Nothing  will  so  fill 
up  a  certain  craving  in  her  life  and 
keep  her  from  the  injurious  influence 
of  visionary  day-dreams  as  the  stimu- 
lus and  interest  given  by  a  definite 
aim,  which  r^ses  her  above  the  vapid 
frivolities  that  so  often  fritter  away 
mind  and  heart  alike.  It  is  the  lack 
of  such  an  aim  that  so  often  checks 
all  earnest  aspiration  after  intellectual 
progress,  and  with  a  listless  cut  boni^ 
feeling,  the  girl,  whom  nature  fitted 
for  better  things,  falls  back  into  the 
half-disguised  ennui  of  a  purposeless 
existence,  to  which  the  temporary  ex- 
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citements  of  constant  amiisemt^nt, 
dress,  and  flirtation,  l>ecome  indis[»en- 
sable  necessities.  It  is  the  lack  of  any 
gold  thread  of  noble  |>uri)ose  in  life 
that  causes  such  utterly  vacuous  waste 
of  it,  as  is  only  too  geneiiU  amon^  the 
young  women  of  fashionable  society 
in  England  and  America,  and  even  to 
some  extent  among  ourselves.  Here 
is  the  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  a  •^'irl 
in  the  golden  prime  of  youth,  as  re- 
cently given  in  her  own  words  in  a 
letter  to  the  BLshop  of  Manchester, 
asking  how  she  could  possibly  find 
time  for  Christian  work.  As  the 
Bishop  thought  it  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  read  aloud  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  no  apologj"^  is  needtjd  for  giv- 
ing it  here  entire. 

*  We  breakfast  about  ten;  breakfast 
occupies  the  l>est  part  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  we  read  our  lettere  and  pick 
up  the  latest  news  in  the  pai)ers.  Af- 
ter that  we  have  to  go  and  answer 
our  letters,  and  my  mother  expects 
me  to  write  her  notes  of  invitation  or 
to  I'eply  to  such.  Then  I  have  to  go 
into  the  conservatory  and  feed  the 
canaries  and  parrots,  and  cut  off  the 
dead  leaves  and  faded  liowers  from  the 
plants.  Then  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
church,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  lunch. 
At  three  my  mother  likes  me  to  go 
with  her  when  she  makes  her  calls, 
and  we  then  come  home  to  a  five 
o'clock  tea,  when  some  f rientls  drop  in. 
After  that  we  get  ready  to  take  our 
drive  in  the  park,  and  then  we  go 
home  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we 
go  to  the  theatre  or  the  oj)ei*a,  and 
then  when  we  get  home  I  am  so  dread- 
fully tired  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.' 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  of  a 
fashionable  young  lady's  life  in  the 
year  1878,  it  is  interesting  to  place 
Addison's  picture  of  the  corresponding 
kind  of  life  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  given  in  *  The 
Fine  Lady's  Diary '  in  No.  323  of  the 
Spectator,  from  which  the  record  of 
one  day  is  here  quoted.  As  the 
Spectator  is  less  read    now  than  it 


do.serve8  to  be,  it  will  bt^  new  to  manr 
rejulers. 

*  Weilnesday.  Fkhh  ''iijkt  till  '^r 
Drank  two  dLshes  of  chocolate  in  M 
and  f(?ll  asleep  after  them. 

*  FroNi  t*:n  in  <V^/.v  n.  Ate  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  drank  a  dish  of  W 
luja, — read  the  Sp  c.intnr. 

"  Fro  in  »l':ri')(  ^;  one.  At  mv  toi- 
lett^,  tried  a  new  hood,  (iave  orJerh 
for  Venv  to  U^  combcnl  and  washeL 
M>  mo.   1  look  l)est  in  blue. 

'  Fi'ntn  oiif  an  holf  an  honr  aftfi 
two.  Drove  to  the  'Change.  Oheaj>- 
ened  a  couple  of  fans. 

*  Till  four.  At  dinner.  Meuw.  Mr. 
Troth  passed  by  in  his  new  liveries. 

*  From  four  fo  sij;  Dressed,  ]m\  a 
visit  to  old  Lady  Blithe  and  her  skii% 
having  before  heard  they  were  gone 
out  of  to^Ti  that  day. 

*  From  six  to  cltreii.  A  t  basset.  Memo. 
Kever  set  again  upon  the  ace  of  dw- 
monda' 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Ad- 
dison represents  the  fair  writer  at  the 
close  as  in  a  penitential  frame  of  min«l 
— beginning  to  think  that  she  might 
pass  her  time  better — even  yiatlieticftlly 
offering  to  *  turn  off  Veny ,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,'  and  promising  that,  *  if  Mr. 
Troth  does  not  bring  matters  to  a  con- 
clusion very  suddenly,  she  will  ni4  let 
her  life  nm  away  in  a  di*earu.' 

An  English  jmjier  in  commenting 
on  the  statement  i-e-ad  by  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  declared  that  *  what- 
ever else  has  changed  between  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  Queen  Vi^ 
toria,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  altera- 
tion in  the  vacuity  and  restless  in- 
dolence of  women  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.'  This  one  can- 
not but  consider  a  somewhat  strong 
declaration,  when  we  know  that  not  a 
few  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  female 
aristocracy  of  England  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic work,  and  some  of  them  more 
especially  with  movements  intended 
for  the  intellectual  elevation  of  their 
own  sex.  Yet  these  must  be  admi^ 
ted  to  be  as  yet  the  exception  ntber 
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ie,  and  the  upward  work- 
now  ideal  has  no  enemy 
7  and  obstinate^  than  the 
olenoe  and  vacuity  which 
nstitution  of  *  fashionable  ' 
)r8  and  perpetuates— 4i  yacu- 
onlj  too  surely  to  what  is 
Yet,  with  such  noble  ex- 
re  have  of  *  a  better  way,' 
ope  for  some  impression — 
hionable  society.  At  the 
*  Fine  Lady's  IMary '  afore- 
Lddison  gives,  by  way  of 
n  epitaph  on  *  a  lady  who 
ive  been  of  a  temper  very 
ent  from  that  of  Clarinda' : 


leath  thU  marble  heane 
e  subject  of  all  verse, 
B  aister,  Pembroke't  mother  : 
ere  thou  hast  killed  another, 
d  learned,  and  good  at  she, 
uJl  throw  a  dartat  thee  ! ' 


ain,  we  can  carry  out  our 
d  this  time  to  the  advant- 
i  nineteenth  century.  In 
Ith  the  confession  of  the 
to  whom  the  engagements 
ble    private  life  left    *  no 

mental    improvement    or 
ork,  we  may  place  the  many 

we  have  so  lately  had  to 
fe  of  one,  '  fair,  and  learned 

as  *  Pembroke's  mother,' 
ore  deeply  mourned, — one 
the  distractions  of  Court 
JB  fatiguing  ceremonial  and 
quette,  found  time,  not  only 
hful  discharge  of  her  pecu- 
anly  duties,  but  also  for 
ghtful  study,  and  practical 
)ic  work.  The  following 
m  the  sketch  of  the  late  la- 
ncess  Alice,  written  by  Mr. 
I^rtin  and  revised  by  the 
self,  might  well  put  to  the 
em  Clarindas  who  talk  of 
Eit  sixteen,  and  might  awake 
tm  the  consciousness  of  a 
I,  to  which  they  too,  might 

fulfilling   with  exemplary 
)very  duty  as  a  wife  and 
e  process  of  self -culture  was 
3 


never  relaxed.  Every  refined  taste 
was  kept  alive  by  fresh  study,  fresh 
practice,  fresh  observation.  Neither 
was  any  effort  spared  to  keep  abreast 
with  all  that  tho  best  intellects  of  the 
time  were  adding  to  the  stores  of  in- 
vention, of  discovery,  of  observationi 
and  of  thought  Each  successive  year 
taught  her  better  to  estimate  the  valae 
of  the  principles  in  religion,  in  morals, 
in  politics,  in  which  she  had  been 
trained.  As  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  facts  grew,  she  could  see 
the  wide  range  of  facts  upon  which 
they  were  based,  and  their  fitness  as 
guides  amid  the  perplexing  experiences 
of  human  life,  which,  however  seem- 
ingly varied  in  different  epochs,  are 
ever  essentially  the  same.'  *  With  this 
view  (of  improving  the  homes  of  the 
poor),  she  translated  into  German 
some  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  essays  '*on 
the  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,"  and 
published  them  with  a  little  preface 
of  her  own  (to  which  only  her  initial 
*' A"  was  affixed),  in  the  hope  that  the 
principles  which  had  been  successfully 
applied  in  London  by  Miss  Hill  and 
her  coadjutors,  might  be  put  into  ac- 
tion in  some  of  the  Crerman  citiea  No 
good  work  appealed  to  her  in  vain.' 

The  life  of  our  beloved  Queen  is  in 
itself  a  standing  reproach  to  her  indo- 
lent and  pleasure-loving  subjects.  And 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  accomplished  Princess,  who 
must,  during  the  next  few  years,  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  over  Cana- 
dian social  life,  has  not  only  testified 
her  warm  and  intelligent  interest  in 
educational  and  philanthropic  ques- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  her  own  sex,  but  has 
also  proved  het  persevering  devotion 
to  Art,  by  the  excellence  she  has  at- 
tained in  that  one  of  the  representa- 
tive Arts  which  has  seemed  the  least 
within  the  range  of  female  skill, — 
that  of  Modelling  and  Sculpture.  It 
may  well  be  hoped  that  her  living  ex- 
ample among  us  will  stimulate  many 
of  her  Canadian  sisters  to  cultivate  at 
once  mental  gifts  and  physical  vigour. 
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And  with  such  examples  before  us  as 
these  and  others  in  the  highest  circles 
of  society,  and  the  very  great  stimulus 
wliich  has  been  given  to  intellectual 
progress  among  women  of  the  middle 
classes  in  England,  we  may  well  take 
heart  of  grace  and  admit  that,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  *  the  world  move^ 
after  all !' 

Still,  the  fact  that  the  insidious  en- 
croachments of  what  is  too  often  mis- 
called *  society'  gain  so  ready  and  so 
frequent  a  victory  over  the  impulse  to 
a  higher  culture,  and  must  do  so  more 
and  more,  as  our  social  life  becomes 
more  complex  and  artificial,  aflbrds  an 
urgent  reason  for  endeavouring  to 
suj>{)ly  a  sufficiently  strong  counter- 
acting force.  This  force  can  only  be 
found  in  training  girls  to  live  with  a 
j)urpose,  to  taste  the  pure  delight  of 
pursuing,  even  amidst  hindrances  and 
interruptions,  some  worthy  end,  whe- 
ther this  be  found  in  an  ennobling 
study,  or  in  practical  philanthropic 
work.  Abundance  of  both  there  is 
to  affoi*d  healthful  and  invigorating 
exercise  for  all  the  physiciil  and  men- 
tal energy  now  frittered  away  on 
the  thousand  trivial  and  transient  ex- 
citements which  pass  away  only  to 
leave  the  mind  weary  and  ennuye,  and 
recjuiring  fresh  novelties  to  stimulate 
the  jaded  apjietite. 

*ln  {rlomiig  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 
But  sickening  of  a  va^jfiic  dirteaiM, 
You  know  Ro  ill  to  deal  with  time, 
You  needs  must  ))Iay  ouch  pranks  as  the«e.* 

Healthful  study  and  healthful  work, 
are  a  perpetual  *  tonic  which  stimu- 
lates without  exhausting.'  And  until 
this  is  understood,  the  drifting  ten- 
dency which  *  lets  life  run  away  in  a 
dream,'  must  go  on  unchecked  The 
w^riter  has  heard  girls  of  more  than 
average  ability,  who  had  full  oppor- 
tunities of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
self-culture,  declare  that  *  the  claims 
of  society'  upon  them  made  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  any  serious  study. 
What  were  these  claims  of  society, 
when  analysed  1  Nothing  but  rounds 
of  conventiona]    '  calls'  or  little  less 


conventional  jmrties,  nothing  that  con 
tributeil  in  the  least  to  the  tnit^  v\n 
of  society  as  the  healthful  interchange 
of  thoughts  and  feolinirs,  nothing  cer- 
tainly worth  absorbing  x\\v  whole  of 
an  intellectual  Wing's  litV  !  We  all 
know  *  that  where  there's  a  will,  there's 
a  way.'  It  only  needs  a  little  enthu- 
siasm for  an  interesting  study,  a  study 
whi<'h  appeals  to  the  higher  nature 
and  higher  tastes,  to  prove  that  the 
determination  to  secure  it  will  pro- 
vide unimagined  treasures  of  time 
out  of  the  fragments  that  have  been 
lost  for  want  of  a  saving  motive.  It 
is  an  American  saying,  that  'you  have 
all  the  time  there  is,'  but  unfortu- 
nately, too  many  of  us  do  not  have  all 
the  time  we  might  And  the  reason 
is  in  a  great  measure  an  encouraged 
aimlessness  in  girls  which  would  never 
be  tolerated  in  boys.  If  a  lad,  how- 
ever free  from  the  necessity  to  labour, 
insists  on  spending  his  life  in  mere 
amusement,  or  even  in  light  and  trivial 
pursuits,  public  opinion  is  at  once 
down  on  his  guardians  for  permitting 
it,  and  the  aimless  man  who  lives  only 
to  kill  time,  receives,  in  general,  no 
more  respect  than  he  deserves.  But 
with  regard  to  girls,  there  seems  to 
exist  an  impression  that  nothing  use- 
ful is  to  be  expected  of  them  so  long 
as  they  are  tolerably  ornamental,  thai 
they  are  to  be  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field  *  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin. '  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  very  girl* 
whose  gifts  of  means,  leisure  and  ta- 
lent, place  within  their  reach  a  high 
degree  of  self  culture,  throw  away  all 
their  golden  opportunities,  because 
their  minds  are  imbued  with  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  they  need  have  no  ob- 
ject in  life  save  to  'amuse  themaelve«, 
look  as  pretty  as  possible,  and  end  by 
making  a  'desirable*  marriage.*  There 


^Another  eril  connected  with  thit  mannar  ol 
bringing  up  girli,  is  the  habit  of  a  too  ehildiih4r- 
penaence,  an  utter  lack  of  telf-rellanoe,  rnhiAj^ 
however,  lets  common  among  us  than  tta«  opfMSli 
American  extreme  of  premature  indepeDdsDos.  <( 
is  a  real  evil,  however,  and  ie  thus  critkiseri.ig 
too  several/,  bf  aa  AagUeb  l«iBaIe  writ«:  *v^ 
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11  know,  a  class  of  literature, 
all  noble  aims  for  woman- 
lockingly  sneered  down,  and 
ally  low  ideal  of  womanhood 
nlj  disguised  under  a  trans- 
1  of  flimsy  compliment  We 
instaiice,  even  in  poetry, 
mid  see  more  truly,  such 
this: — 

t  no  rery  sweet  and  fair 
ich  a  heavan  in  thine  eyee, 
seems  an  over  care 
thee  to  be  good  or  wise.' 

iinately,  however,  the  girl 
3nably  expect  to  live  to  a 
1,  whether  she  be  married  or 
)  <  heaven  in  her  eyes '  will 
consequence  to  those  around 
he  circumstance  of  her  being 
I  wise,'  or  the  reversa  But 
loes  not  seem  to  trouble  the 
[1  question;  and  the  very 
who  have  long  found  the 
te  or  the  faded  coquette  a 
prey  for  their  mocking  wit, 
s  ready  to  sneer  at  the  wo- 
)   believes   that  her  higher 

is  not  exhausted  in  exter- 
who  desires  to  cultivate  the 
od  has  given  her,  so  that  to 
it  of  their  extent,  she  may 

blessing  to  the  world  in 
3  has  placed  her.  A  good 
of  the  tone  in  which  a  cer- 

of  *  smart '  writers  are  ao- 
to  refer  to  women  and  their 
at  self-improvement  is  the 

taken  from  a  recent  article 
H>od*8  Magazine,  He  is  de- 
he  change  which  has  passed 
lish  provincial  society,  and 


Ich  mothers  exercise  durina:  childhood, 
over  unmarried  women  durinfr  ad  oi- 
ls ss  firmly  seated  as  ever  when  their 
'  turn  grey.    The  immaturity  of  child-- 
>tyed  in  such  women,  phyitically  they 
>riUly  and  intellectually  they  remain 
>y  are  entruited  with  hardly  any  real 
even  of  buying   and  selecting  their 
I  have  heard  a  woman  of  more  than 
re  say,  **  I  wish  mamma  would  let  me 
k.  boots,**  and  "  I  am  sure  mamma  will 
ve  a  new  bonnet."    Such  an  affectation 
in  middle  age,ls  incompatible  with  any 
I  womanhood,  and  is  ae  unlovely  m  ita 
ek  of  deference  for  age  and  experience, 
9  uk  oppoaite  error.' 


the  general  enlargement  of  its  ideaa. 
He  describes  the  dreary  inanity  of  the 
convivial  gatherings  in  the  olden  time, 
when,  among  details  of  their  stupidity 
he  tells  us  that  'a  few  fine  ladies  might 
get  up  on  their  hobbies,  and  chatter 
over  the  mania  of  the  day,  china,  pug 
dogs,  coui-t  trains,  Shakespeare,  Gar- 
rick  and  the  musical  glasses — but  their 
less  fashionable  sisters,  when  scandal 
ran  short,  could  sit  only  in  silence  or 
compare  notes  over  domestic  griev- 
ances.' Now,  he  admits,  there  is  an 
improvement,  and  this  is  his  fashion 
of  describing  it  The  younger  son,  he 
tells  us,  who  formerly  would  have  had 
little  to  speak  of  beyond  farming  and 
cows — *  is  now  superficially,  at  least, 
a  well  informed  gentleman.'  <  TTiin 
wife  or  sister,  in  the  intervals  of  hus- 
band-hunting and  lawn  tennis,  has 
found  time  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  philo- 
sophers and  listen  to  the  eloquence  of 
popular  lecturers.  They  manceuvre 
for  tickets  for  the  Geographical  Society 
and  the  Royal  Institution,  as  their 
grandmothers  used  to  do  for  vouchers 
to  Almacks;  and  if  they  have  but 
vague  notions  of  the  sense  of  modem 
speculation,  at  all  events  they  have 
caught  some  echoes  of  its  sound.  They 
have  their  artistic  and  literary  idols 
whom  they  worship ;  and  in  art  and 
literature  as  well  as  religion,  they  pro- 
fess some  fashionable  form  of  belie! 
Few  of  them  can  shine  by  good  looks 
alone,  and  they  are  bound  to  cultivate 
a  habit  of  babbling.' 

That  remarks  so  flippant  and  vulgar 
in  tone  should  appear  in  a  first-class 
magazine  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
essentially  low  ideal  of  womanhood 
which  still  clings  to  many  conservative 
minda  We  need  not  spend  time  in 
inquiring  why  the  proverbial  husband- 
hunting  proclivities  of  the  young  wo- 
men are  so  unnecessarily  dragged  in, 
while  the  equally  proverbial  fortune- 
hunting  propensities  of  younger  sons 
are  completely  ignored.  But  whatever 
chaff  may  mingle  with  the  grain  of 
genuine  self -culture  in  English  women, 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as 
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to  the  arrogance,  the  unchivalrous 
and  unmanly  spirit  of  the  man  who 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  bespatter  with 
what  mockery  he  may,  any  attempt — 
however  i-udimentarv — of  women  to 
rise  to  some  liiglier  objects  of  interest 
than  *  court  trains  '  and  *  pug  dog& ' 
However,  sneere,  like  hard  words, 
break  no  bones,  and  women  (.'an  afford 
to  let  their  professed  adorers  in  society 
laugh  at  them  in  print,  while  they  are 
the  gainers,  and  learn,  even  from  hos- 
tile sneers,  to  avoid  the  little  follies 
and  pretensions  which  throw  discredit 
on  their  genuine  search  after  a  truer 
culture. 

Of  course,  however,  a  woman's  ef- 
forts for  self-cultivation  must  Ixi  car- 
ried on  on  a  different  princi})le  from 
those  of  men.  With  men — professional 
men  at  least — these  efforts  are  jiri- 
mary  duties.  With  women,  they 
must  always  be  reckoned  secondaiy  to 
their  peculiar  duties  as  women  ;  from 
which  even  professional  women  can- 
not claim  immunity.  The  self-abnega- 
tion which  is  the  special  glory  of  ideal 
womanhood  must  be  in  an  exceptional 
degree  the  safeguard  of  those  women 
who  would  discharge  the  larger  duty 
without  failing  in  the  smaller — the 
spirit  which  animated  Mordecai,  in 
*  Daniel  Deronda  ' — *  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  choosing  a  life's  task  with- 
far-off  issues,  yet  capable  of  the  un- 
applauded  heroism  which  turns  off 
the  road  of  achievement  at  the  call  of 
the  nearer  duty,  whose  effect  lies 
within  the  beatings  of  the  hearts 
that  are  close  to  us,  as  the  hunger  of 
the  unfledged  bird  to  the  breast  of  its 
parent'  And  it  is  only  the  guiding 
clue  of  an  earnest  purpose  which  can 
maintain  the  process  of  self-culture 
undiscouraged  by  the  thousand  inter- 
ruptions which  the  masculine  student 
narer  knows.  Mrs.  Somerville,  lay- 
ing aside  her  important  manuscripts 
to  talk  amiably  to  some  thoughtless 
female  acquaintance  who  came  in  for 
an  hour  or  two's  gossip  ;  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  leaving  her  writing  to  see  that 
the  potatoes  for  dinner  were  properly 


washed  and  boiled,  and  finally  ilrojw 
ping  her  belove<l  art  altogether  at  the 
desire  of  an  unappreciative  husUind, 
are  onlv  two  instances  out  of  the 
many  ca«es  of  unrec'orded  heroism 
with  which  the  j>ersonal  desire  had 
been  sjicriticed  at  the  call  of  womanly 
dutv,  the  sense  of  which  true  culture 
iiit^'iisitios  nitlier  than  diminishes. 

Into  most    girls'    minds,    however, 
this  wirncst  pui'jH>se  might  be  instilled 
by  a  more  judicious  training,  and  more 
esi)eciallv  by  their  being  earlv  made 
to  realize  the  innwrt^nce  of  so  develo|>- 
ing  any  natui*al  gift  or  aptitude  that 
it  may  become,  not  only  a  worthy  in- 
terest    throughout    life,     but  also  a 
source    of    honoui-able    indei>endence 
should  it  be  their  lot  to   require  to 
maintain  themselves.     This  is  a  pos- 
sibility that   really  lies  before  every 
girl  almost  as   much  as  before  every 
lx)y,  since   no   individual  woman  can 
be    cei'tain    of    marriage,    and  even 
married  life  is  subject  to  chances  and 
changes,  and  to  an  abrupt  tennination. 
The  cruelty  of  biinging  up  girls  ac- 
customed to  every  luxury  in  the  aa-, 
sumption   that    they   are   always  to 
enjoy  the  same  without  any  care  or 
thought  of  theirs,  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated   many    times,    but  seldom 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  result  of 
the  lamentable  failure  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank,  when  numbers  of  young  ladies, 
unfitted  by  training  for  any  lucrative 
method  of  earning  a  livelihood,  were 
suddenly   reduced   to    utter  poverty. 
A  writer  in  Good  WordSy  in  comment- 
ing upon  this  fact,  observes  most  truly 
that    *  the  domestic   tragedies  which 
have  come  to  pass  within  the  last  few 
weeks  form   a  strong  argument  for 
women  to  lay  aside  the  false  and  petty 
shame  which  forbids  them  to  work  in 
order  to  increase  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. .  Now  is  the  time  for 
women  of  all  ages  to  get  rid  of  the 
wretched,   unworthy    prejudice  that 
work,  not  idleness,  is  a  disgrace  im- 
peding their  claims  to  gentle  breeding 
— almost    to   womanliness.*      Never, 
indeed,  was  there  a  more  silly  vA 
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7  prejudice  than  this,  which, 
«  hoped,  will  soon  vanish  be- 
aer  ideal  of  what  womanliness 
s  worthy,  indeed,  of  an  age 
ever  stigmatised  as  '  unwo- 
the  presence  of  ladies  at  the 
rs  of  innocent  animals, 
aUtieSy  or  their  adorning  them- 
1  the  plumage  of  beautiful 
rificed  by  thousands  to  gratify 
anity  and  a  barbarous  taste, 
wearing  tissues  and  flowers, 
of  which  are  a  slow  poison  to 
en  who  make,  and  even  occa- 

to  the  women  who  wear 
3ut  reserved  the  misplaced 
:or  the  noble  women,  who, 
the  Grod-given  impulse  with- 
have  sought  to  qualify  them- 
»y  a  laborious  training,  for 
lisease  and  death,  and  allevi- 
9  physical  miseries  of  their 
1  The  force  of  the  increasing 
I  against  anything  like  self- 
n  women  of  the  upper  classes 
own  in  a  recent  story  of  Mrs. 
's,  in  which  a  high-spirited 
slfish  girl,  willing  to  work 
[lousehold  ways  to  save  the 
imily  resources,  and  always 
Q  her  lazy  brother  to  prepare 
a  earnest  for  earning  his  own 
1,  stands  aghast  at  the  idea 
I  to  her  of  developing  a 
gift  to  be  a  source  of  lucra- 
ne.  This  miserable  prejudice 
iny  a  woman  tied  for  the 
art  of  her  life  to  a  menial 
,  with  a  pitifully  small  pecu- 
ing  in  return,  whose  abilities, 
aed  and  applied  to  the  right 
ciight  have  secured  for  her  a 
3le  income  and  a  provision  for 

Girls  of  the  lower  classes  are 

ip  to  feel  that  at  an  early 

are  expected  to  be  helpers, 

)ns,  to  their  families.     Con- 

they   are    independent   of 

other  than  that  of  their 
oice,  and  not  only  maintain 
«  without  difficulty,  but  are 
f  the  support  and  stay  of 
nts  or  young  brothers  and 


sisters.  But  the  upper-class  girl,  wh 
has  never  been  trained  to  do  one  thing 
well,  is  as  helpless  and  pitiable  a  be- 
ing as  the  world  containa  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  helplessness  of  '  the  girls ' 
which  is  the  real  sting  of  his  failure 
to  many  a  careworn  father,  whereas, 
had  they  been  trained  to  some  one 
remunerative  occupation,  and  taught 
to  look  upon  honest  work  as  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honour,  they  would  have 
been  ready  to  lighten  their  parents' 
burdens  and  take  up  cheerfully  the 
proud  r6U  of  the  poor  little  water- 
cress girl  : — 

'  Sure  I  am  the  woman  that  works  for  the  bread. 

And  what  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  such  a 
helper  —  they  can  testify  who  have 
helped  to  add  to  the  family  comforts 
by  the  honest  price  of  their  own 
labour.  The  poor  working  girl,  who 
by  hard  work  manages,  as  some  of 
them  do  manage,  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  old  age  of  helpless  parents,  is 
an  infinitely  happier  as  well  as  an  in- 
finitely nobler  being  than  the  *  society ' 
belle,  who  lives  only  to  *  enjoy  life '  at 
the  expense  of  a  father  whom  she  re- 
gards very  much  in  the  light  of  a 
private  bank  on  which  she  may  draw 
unlimited  cheques  for  dress  and  amuse- 
ment In  contrast  to  such  women  of 
whom  there  are  far  too  many  for  the 
honour  of  the  sex — women  who  seem 
absolutely  reckless  how  much  they  add, 
by  their  extravagance,  to  the  burdens 
of  father  or  husband,  and  who  like 
Rosamond  in  '  Middlemarch '  thrive 
upon  *  men's  brains,'  it  is  pleasant  to 
recur  to  these  words  of  Frances  Anne 
Kemble,  written  at  an  early  age,  and 
referring  to  her  father  : 

'  It  is  right,  then,  that  those  of  us 
who  have  the  power  to  do  so  should  at 
once  lighten  his  arms  of  all  unneces- 
sary burthens,  and  acquire  the  habit  of 
independent  exertion  before  the  mo- 
ment comes,  when  utter  inexperience 
would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  adopting 
any  settled  mode  of  proceeding ;  it  is 
right  and  wise  to  prepare  for  Uie  evil 
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day  before  it  is  upon  us.  These  reflec- 
tions have  led  me  to  the  resolution  of 
entering  upon  some  occupation  or  pro- 
fession which  may  enable  me  to  turn 
the  advantages  mv  father  has  so  libe- 
rally  bestowed  u|)on  me  to  some  ac- 
count, so  as  not  to  be  a  useless  encum- 
brance to  him  at  present,  or  a  helpless 
one  in  future  time.' 

Would  that  the  spirit  of  these  no- 
ble words  might  animate  our  Canadian 
girls— with    all    the    brightness,    and 
talent  and  energy,  which  they  might 
turn  to  such  good  account,  instead  of 
frittering  them   away    in    their  very 
prime!  And  would  that  parents  might 
realize  the    importance   of  bestowing 
upon  their  daughters  a  Icj^^s  precarious 
portion  than  bank  shares — the  power, 
namely,  of  maintaining  themselves  in 
an  honourable  independence,  inaliena- 
ble so    long  at  least   as    health   and 
strength  are  left.  And  even  apart  from 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  would 
be  thus  developed,  nothing  can  be  a 
more  beneficent  resource  for  a  woman, 
either  from  the  depressing  efl'ect  of  a 
monotonous  life  or  the  crushing  force 
of  a  keen  personal  trial.     Two  many 
women  stake  their  all  of  care  or  inter- 
est on  their  small  immediate  circle  of 
personal  afiection,  and  when  this  fails 
them  from  bereavement  or  any  other 
cause,   seem  to   have    nothing  left  to 
bind  them  to  life,  or  make  its  burden 
worth  bearing.   And  how  often  it  hap- 
pens that  women,  throwing  their  whole 
being  into  a  precarious  affection,  be- 
come morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most 
trifling  slights,  and  brood  over  them 
till  their  mental  balance  is  seriously 
disturbed,   and  they  become  not  only 
unhappy  themselves,  but  a  source  of 
unhappiness  to  all  about  them.  Noth- 
ing can  so  much   tend  to  counteract 
such  morbid  tendencies  in  which  wo- 
man's very  strength  becomes  her  weak- 
ness, and  makes  her — 

'  Deaf  to  all  the  beats 
Of  that  large  muhJc  rollings  o'er  the  world  ; 


the  habit  of  looking  above  and 
beyond  her  personal  concerns  to  the 


great  interests  of  humanity.     '  1/Af,' 
in  its  narrower  sense  at  least,  is  not 
necessarilv  '  the  whole   of  a  womai.B 
life,'  any  more  than  of  a  man's,  ari'iit 
would  bo  all    the  higher,  and  iioMt-r. 
and  j»urer  for  being   less  selfishly  a^f 
sorbing.     To   a  woman  crushetl  ^ty  a 
heavy  [Personal  grief,  nothing  can  i'e a 
greater  blessing  than  a  larger  intf-rpsr, 
whether  it  l>e  in  art,  literature,  or  phi- 
lanthropic work,  which   links  her  still 
with  tli(*  world  around  her,  and  make* 
h(T  irraduallv  realize  that  no  life,  lived 
with  a  worthv  end  in  view,  nee<ls  to 
be    uttt'rlv    desolate.      Even  business 
interests  will  help  to  rouse  a  woman 
out    of  the  hurtful    absor[)tion  of  an 
overwhelming  grief,  and  there  can  1* 
no  doubt  that  she  who  is  oblige<i,  at 
such  a  time,  to  think  and  even  to  work 
for  herself  and  others,  finds,  in  the 
very  attempt,  a  healing  and  rousing 
influence  unknown  to  those  who  indulge 
in  an  abandon  of  sorrow  from  whic  h 
thev  are  roused  bv  no  nobler  interest, 
either  voluntary  or  compulsor)'. 

Nor  is  the  ennui  of  ordinary  female 
life  less  in  neeil  of  a  resource  than  the 
unresisted    dominion    of   grief.     The 
energetic  business  man,  when  buckling; 
on  his  defences  from  the  weather  on 
a  stormy  morning,    may  be  tempted 
to    think    his     wife    and    daughters 
rather  enviable  in  their  sheltered  lot ; 
their    immunity    from    the   neeil  of 
breasting  wind    and    weather— their 
freedom  to  spend  the  day  in  lounging 
by   the   drawing-room  fire,  in  novel 
reading  or  in  some  *  elegant '  manu- 
facture   which    nobody    wants,    and 
which  is  probably  destined  to  encum- 
ber  still    further    some    unfortunate 
apartment  already  sutiiciently  distrac- 
ted  with    a   multiplicity   of  *  knick- 
knacks.'     It  never  occurs  to  our  good 
Paterfamilias  that  in  a  household  of 
lively  and  energetic  girls  there  may  be 
activities  or  aspirations  reaching  be- 
yond even  crochet  and  crewel  work, 
and  by  no  means  fully  satisfied  by  the  . 
sensational  light  reading  which  they^ 
unfortunately,   too   often    affect    It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  he  himself 
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find  intolerably  dull  the  very 
36  which  he  expects  them  to 
blank  as  it  is  in  all  interests 
han  the  most  transient  and 
one&  A  nd  many  a  girl,  fitted 
>ler  interests,  does  chafe  and 
ier  her  silken  bonds  which  yet 
8  no  way  of  breaking.  She 
I  Longfellow's  '  Psalm  of  Life/ 
stirring  line, 

*  still  achierini?,  atill  punuing,' 

bitterly  ironical  to  her  who  has 
;  worth  while  either  to  achieve 
irsue.  Besides  her  sensational 
,  the  only  outlet  she  can  find 

restless  cravings  is  in  sensa- 
ove-making,  often  premature, 
ling  in  dis-illusion,  with  more 
permanently  disastrous  effecta 
;  there  is  one  other  refuge — 

it  is  !  It  is  the  testimony  of 
ins  of  undoubted  knowledge  of 
s,  that  not  a  few  young  women 
'^en  to  the  excessive  use  of  stim- 
)y  the  listless  ennui  resulting 
L  objectless  Ufa  Place  beside 
aes  those  of  young  women  pos- 
rith  a  genuine  and  judiciously 
ed  enthusiasm  for  art,  for  lite- 

or  philanthropic  work — who 
delights  and  love  laborious 
appy  in  the  healthful  stimulus 
y  work  for  a  worthy  end,  while 
ad  many  an  instance,  not  only 
al  depression,  but  of  confirmed 
sm,  is  simply  the  natural  re- 

*  nothing  particular  to  do.' 

•e,  however,  girls  can  be  ex- 
to  prepare  themselves,  as  a 
of  course,  for  some  remunera- 
ployment,  the  facilities  for  such 
tion  must  be  made  sufficient, 
nues  to  suitable  employment 
)  set  open,  and  the  principle 
)  established  that  work  should 
for  according  to  its  intrinsic 
nd  not  according  to  the  sex  of 
ker.  Facilities  for  preparing 
for  the  higher  departmemts  of 
e  increasing  rapidly  To  what 
1  stated  concerning  these  in  a 
irticle,  it  may  be  added  that 


Harvard  University  has  now  opened 
to  women  an  institution  correspond- 
ing to  the  Cambridge  Girton ;  in  other 
words,  it  has  placed  within  their  reach 
the  advantages  of  a  first-class  Univer- 
sity. It  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  in 
this  connection,  that  six  women  have 
recently  graduated  in  the  honour-class 
at  Cambridge.  Of  course,  owing  to 
many  causes,  the  women  who  avail 
themselves  of  University  advantages 
will  be  only  the  exceptional  cases ;  but 
it  is  much  that  for  such  cases,  such 
advantages  are  now  open ;  and  it  is  . 
worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  this  movement  is  grow- 
ing even  where  it  would  have  been 
least  expected  to  find  favour,  that  the 
most  recent  intelligence  from  India 
tells  us  that  '  female  education  is  now 
fairly  started  in  Bengal ; '  that  native 
women  are  beginning  to  think  of  en- 
tering the  University,  that  one  Bramha 
girl  is  a  candidate  for  matriculation, 
and  that  a  young  married  Zenana  lady 
had  become  a  teacher  in  a  girls'  school 
— the  first  case  in  Bengal 

These  advantages,  together  with 
those  offered  by  fast-growing  art 
schools,  training  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  down  to  cookery-classes, 
should,  together  with  the  efforts  of 
women  themselves,  tend  to  remove  the 
reproach  of  superficiality  and  lack  of 
thoroughness,  which  we  are  constantly 
told  still  clings  to  much  of  their  work, 
from  literature  to  the  culinary  art 
Their  grammar,  we  are  told,  is  often 
slipshod — their  orthography  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least — their  MSS.  badly 
written,  aad  worse  punctuated — while 
in  their  own  domestic  province  of 
cooking  we  are  told  that  in  London  a 
really  good  female  cook  is  a  black 
swan,  and  when  found  might  command 
as  large  a  salary  as  some  curates.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  bright  excep- 
tions, many  women  who  are  more 
thorough  and  accurate  in  their  work 
than  the  average  man,  and  the  fault, 
where  it  exists,  evidently  proceeds 
more  from  deficient  training  than  from 
any  other  causa     It  will  disappear  as 
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the  women  of  our  upper  classes  learn 
more  and  more  what  work  is,  and  as 
the  moral  intelligence  of  all  women  is 
more  and  more  cultivated.  And  as 
women  in  general  learn  more  of  what 
work  is  they  will  also  learn  more  and 
more  the  value  of  both  time  and 
money,  two  things  of  which  tliey  have 
often  a  very  vague  appreciation.  How, 
indeed,  can  they  be  expected  to  value 
time  who  live  only  to  kill  it  1  But 
every  woman  who  undertakes  work  of 
any  kind  can  do  something  to  clear 
away  the  slur  of  inefficiency,  by  spar- 
ing no  pains  to  thoroughly  accomplish 
her  own  task,  as  well  as  to  show  that 
by  widening  her  view  beyond  the 
sphere  of  home,  she  does  not  neces- 
sarily neglect  the  inner  sanctuary. 

Avenues  of  employment  for  thor- 
oughly trained  women  will  be  sure  to 
open  out  more  and  more,  as  such  wo- 
men present  themselves  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  work  of  the  best  kind.  While 
all  departments  of  work  are,  it  is  true, 
said  to  be  over- stocked,  thorough  work- 
ers will  never  be  super-abundant  in 
any,  and  most  women  can  be  thorough 
workers  if  thev  will.  Never  has  the 
magic  power  of  persevei*ance  and  good 
work  been  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  career  of  Lavinia  Goodell, 
who,  in  spite  of  unusual  difficul- 
ties, has  worked  her  way  to  most  hon- 
ourable recognition  in  her  practice  of 
the  legal  profession,  almost  the  last, 
indeed,  for  which  a  woman  might 
seem  adapted.  This  lady  was  origin- 
ally employed  in  the  office  of  Harper^a 
Weekly,  New  York,  but  removing  with 
her  parents  to  Janes ville,  Wisconsin, 
felt  strongly  impelled  to  the  study  of 
law,  for  which  she  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude. She  did  not  see  her  way  clear 
to  the  goal  of  her  ambition,  a  regular 
practice,  but  she  read  law  steadily  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  legal  friend,  and 
finally  applied  for  leave  to  plead  in 
the  Circuit  Courts.  Her  first  client 
was  a  woman,  and  she  managed  the 
case  80  ably  as  to  win  much  prestige. 
She  soon  gained  a  good  practice,  and 
eventually  applied  for  leave  to  plead 


before   the    Supreme    Courts   of    tij^ 
Ignited  States.     This  the   Chief  Ju.v- 
tice   refused,  and  Miss  <.loo<iell  abiK 
i*tn'iewed  his   ju<igment   in  a  law  jour- 
nal,  having,    it    was    declared,   mwh 
the     best    of     the    argument       She 
was  able  tinally  to  procure  the  passage 
by    the  Legislature  of  a   BUI  for  the 
recognition  of  the   right  of   pleading 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  in^espective 
of  sex.      It  is  not  the  jioorest  of  Miss 
Goodell's  laurels,  by  any  means,  that 
her  efforts  in  this  direction   were  cor- 
dially endorsed  by  her  legal  brethren 
in  Wisconsin,  who  thus  testified  their 
sincere  respect  for  her  perseverance, 
ability  and    conscientious  fidelity,  a 
most   refreshing  contrast  to  the  ani- 
mosity with  which  many  medical  men 
have  endeavoured  to   exclude  women 
from  a  profession  for  which  they  seem 
far  more  fitted.      Such  careers  as  Miss 
Goodell's,  and   those  of  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwall  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 
are  enough  to  show  that  energy  and 
persevei-ance,   combined  with  natural 
fitness,  may  enable  any  woman  to  ac- 
complish even  what  seems  the  ippos- 
sible.     It  is  not  at  all  likely,  however, 
that  any  but  very  exceptional  women 
will  find  their  way  into  the  courts  of 
law,  and  those  who  do,  we  may  rest 
assured,  will  be  able  to  maintain  there 
the  credit  of    their    sex.      But  even 
without  having  recourse  to  professions 
still  almost  considered  contraband  of 
sex,  there  are  numberless  callings,  in 
any  one  of  which  a  woman  willing  to 
work  might  reasonably  hope  to  main- 
tain herself.     The  medical  profession, 
though  requiring  expensive  and  labor- 
ious preparation,  is  practically  open  to 
women,  and  through  it  the  wide  and 
most  interesting  field  of  female  me<li- 
cal  missions,  in  which  the  demand  as 
yet  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  whole 
field  of  female  missions  opens  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  to  devoted  Chi'is- 
tian  women,  willing  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  carrying  to  their  heathen 
sisters  the  light  which  guides   their 
own  lives ;  and  the  joy  of  the  success 
which  crowned  the  labours  of  so  many 
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orkers  in  this  field  might  well 
others  to  follow  in  so  noble 
3.      To  come  down  to  more 
dlings,  the  periodical  litera- 
he  day  affords  openings  for 
'orkers,  but  only  for  really 
rork.      Tyros  or  dilettantes 
»t  apply/    and    should    well 
)  cost  of  a  thorough  prepara- 
iterary  work  before  they  corn- 
selves  to  what  is  at  best  an 
profession  as  a  means  of  sub- 
Unless  they  are  prepared 
',  to  years  of  apprenticeship, 
e  or  no  remuneration,  and  to 
>  in  an  uphill  work  in  spite  of 
disappointments  that  sadly 
wings  of  young  enthusiasm, 
better   content    themselves 
ambitious  aima     And  pre- 
same  is  to  be  said  of  success 
which  there  can  be  no  sue- 
out  years  of  persevering  la- 
rhere   are,  however,  several 
ite    departments  of    artistic 
ich  do  not  require  so  long  an 
eship  and    would    be  more 
•emunerativa     In  wood  car- 
wood  cutting,  in  porcelain 
and  artistic  house  decoration, 
hes  of  sesthetic  work  in  which 
in  and  do  excel,  and  which 
ng  more  and  more  lucrative 
and  more  in  demand     Two 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Garrett  An- 
sule  for  themselves  a  comfort- 
tpendence,  if  not  a  fortune, 
successful  practice  of  the  last 
t,  the  demand  for  which  is 
o    grow    in  Canada  with  a 
aste. 

jre  are  many  other  callings  in 
)men  not  naturally  qualified 
professional '  career,  might 
emuueration.  Many  female 
lerks  in  Wswhington  receive 
>ectable  salaries,  and  those 
ualified  for  higher  clerkships 
ore  in  proportion.  There  is 
why  women  who  take  pains 
Qselves  for  the  work,  should 
gely  employed  as  clerks  and 
ers,  and  they  might  be  ex- 


l^ected,  if  prepared,  to  do  their  work 
more  neatly,  and  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly than  their  masculine  competi- 
tors. Of  course  many  women  do  find 
employment  in  teaching ;  but  one  may 
venture  to  ask  why  more  of  our  young 
ladieSf — using  a  much  abused  word 
not  conventionally,  but  to  denote  real 
refinement  of  mind  and  manners — do 
not  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  at 
least  in  the  higher  departments  of  our 
public  schoola  Teaching  is  in  all 
cases  an  honourable  work,  and  the 
higher  classes  of  our  public  schools 
are  much  more  certainly  remunerative 
than  private  teachings,  unless  in  spe- 
cial cases,  or  in  large  citiea  And  no- 
where could  a  lady,  thoroughly  trained 
in  mind,  and  uniting  gentleness  with 
dignity,  be  more  usefully  employed 
than  in  moulding  the  mind  and  manners 
of  young  Canada  whose  sad  deficiency 
in  the  *  minor  morals '  may  doubtless 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his 
teachers  are  too  often  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising any  refining  influence  over  his 
natural  rudeness.  Here  and  there, 
even  in  rough  country  districts  gentle 
and  refined  lady  teachers  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  civilising  him,  and  in- 
deed in  civilising  the  whole  district — 
but  as  yet  such  teachers  are  far  too 
rare.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  some 
of  our  more  highly  cultivated  young 
women,  looking  for  a  means  of  inde- 
pendent livelihood,  will  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  patriotic  though  self- 
denying  work  1 

For  those  who  have  scientific  tastes, 
and  are  not  obliged  to  give  their  time 
up  to  any  calling  more  immediately 
remunerative,  the  field  of  scienti6c  in- 
vestigation lies  invitingly  open.  In 
microscopic  work,  especially,  which  has 
led  and  is  leading  to  so  many  impor- 
tant discoveries — there  seems  every 
reason  why  persevering  women  might 
expect  to  succeed.  M.  Michelet  re- 
marks that  feminine  qualities  are  spe- 
cially needful  in  microscopic  studies, 
which  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
dexterity,  patient  tact,  and  full  liberty 
of  time.     To  succeed  in  them,  he  says 
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— '  one  must  be  somethiii*^  of  a  wo- 
man.' Here,  then,  is  an  ennobling 
study,  to  which  many  of  tho  best 
minds  of  our  day  give  the  main  sliare 
of  their  time  and  attention  -into 
which  any  woman  may  freely  ent^^r, 
without  bar  or  impediment. 

But  for  those  who  ai*e  less  fitted  for 
the  more  purely  intellectual  callings, 
there  are  many  others  which  afford  th(* 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  without 
losing  an  atom  of  respect  from  any  one 
whose  respect  is  worth  having.  Why 
should  not  ladies  with  an  aptitude  for 
millinery  and  dressmaking,  leave  the 
impress  of  their  good  taste  and  good 
sense  on  the  fashions  of  the  day,  whose 
absurditiesandmonstrositiesare  mainly 
due  to  their  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
uncultivated  women,  ignorant  of  the 
true  rules  of  good  taste,  and  therefore 
unable  to  act  upon  themi  Certain 
branches  of  jewellers'  work,  telegraphy, 
certain  mercantile  businesses,  and  the 
training  schools  of  nursing  and  cook- 
ery now  so  numerous,  afford  number- 
less avenues  of  employment  to  the 
women  who  do  not  desire  to  live  in 
idle  dependence  on  the  labour  of 
others. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
long  run,  women  will  find  themselves 
permitted  to  do  whatever  they  shall 
prove  themselves  able  to  do  well — all 
a  priori  prejudices  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  world  wants  good 
work  so  much  more  than  it  wants  old 
prejudices — that  these  must  eventu- 
ally yield  to  common  sense,  and  the 
inevitable  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
Even  the  much  vexed  question  of  the 
suffrage,  so  obstinate  before  mere  agi- 
tation, will  ultimately,  doubtless,  be 
settled  by  the  women  who  quietly  de- 
monstrate their  capability  of  discharg- 
ing all  other  duties  of  life,  and  of  or- 
ganising and  conducting  even  great 
undertakings  with  the  calm  and  judi- 
cious judgment,  the  perseverance  and 
the  thorough  conscientiousness  of 
highly  cultivated  women,  which,  we 
believe,  will  not  be  found  inferior  to 
the  same  qualities  in  highly  cultivated 


men.     If  the  new  ideal  of  womanho^> 
shall  advance  as  much  during  the  nejict 
quart^'r  of  a  century  as  it  has  done    in 
the  past,  the  principle  of  excluding  xhe 
holder  of  otherwise  unrepresented  pro 
perty  from  the  franchise  on  the  grouuJ 
of  sex  will,  we  venture  to  l^elieve,  f»e 
regarded  as  an  antiquated  survival  of 
a    semi-cultivation.      But    this  result 
will  never  come  by  empty  agitation 
A  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
once  objected  to  the  proposal  to  en- 
franchise female  property-holders,  on 
the   singular  gi'ound  that  the  women 
of  Ontario  were  not  *  clamourii  g '  tor 
the  privilege.     The  women  of  Ontario 
might  very  well  have  replied  that  to 
their  minds,  *  clamour '  was  no  special 
gratification  for  this  or  any  other  pri- 
vilege, and  that  they  were  quite  con- 
tent to  wait  with  patience  and  dignity 
till    a  growing  common  sense  slioukl 
gracefully  yield  that  which  they  Jo 
not    crave  as   a  personal  booD,  ami 
would  seek  and  use  only  for  thepul>lic 
good.     Charles  Kingsley's  counsel  de- 
serves to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  all 
promoters   of    this  movement.    'By 
quiet,  modest,  silent,  private  influence, 
we  shall  win.      "  Neither  strive,  nor 
cry,  nor  let  your  voice  be  heard  in  the 
streets,"  was  good  advice  of  old,  and  is 
still.     I  have  seen  many  a  movement 
succeed  by  it     I  have  seen  many  » 
movement  tried  by  the  other  method 
of  striving,  and  crying,  and  making  a 
noise  in  the  street.     But  I  have  never 
seen  one  succeed  thereby,  and  never 
shall.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
unless  this  movement  is  kept  down  to 
that  tone  of  grace  and  modesty  and 
dignity  which  would  make  it  accept- 
able to  the  mass  of  cultivated  and  ex- 
perienced, and  therefore  justly  power- 
ful Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  i^ 
will  fail  only  by  the  fault  of  its  sup- 
porter?.'    He  adds  that  any  sound  re- 
formation can  come  only  iJirough  the 
right  discharge  of  '  the  relations  tliat 
now  exist,  imperfect   and   unjust  tf 
they  are,'  and  that  '  only  those  who 
have  worked  well  in  harness  will  be 
able  to  work  well  out  of  harness ;— 
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loae  that  have  been  (as  tens  of 
nds  of  women  are  every  day) 
over  a  few  things  will  be  fit  to 
Mover  many  thinga' 
the  question  of  adequate  remu- 
in  for  their  work  is  one  which 
.  have  been  suffering  from  a  real 
Basing  wrong.    The  principle  of 
women  less  than  men  for  the 
'ork  is  one  so  essentially  unjust 
ily  a  thoughtless  and  blind  con- 
lality  could  have  so  long  perpe- 
it.     Women  are  often  patheti- 
amed,  that   if  they  insist  in 
ing  with  men  they  will  lose  the 
ous  consideration  still  extend- 
beir  physical  weakness.    Those 
ok  beyond    the   small   formal 
inces  of   *  society'   may    well 
•  where  this  chivalrous  consi- 
D,  as  a  rule,  existed  !  It  would 
that  it  is  equal  to  handing  a 
)m  one  room  to  another,  or  to 
Tiage  (especially  if  there  be  a 
1  in  attendance  j,  to  picking  up 
•isors,  or  maintaining  a  certain 
:  deference  in  conversation,  to 
often   exchanged   for   a  very 
t  tone  in  the  freedom  of  the 
;-room  ;  but  it   cannot   stand 
gher  strain.  To  the  woman  who 
*  way  to  make  in  the  world,* 
e  a  boon  is  the  chivalrous,  bro- 
[consideration  of  the   stronger 
weaker,  the  kindly  help  and 
ly  along  the  thorny  path  of  life, 
re  naturally  associate  with  that 
r  of  character  which  would — 

abroad,  redressing  human  wrongs  !  * 

contrary,  the  moment  that  the 
e  of  self  interest  comes  into 
9  average  man  is  more  ready  to 
own,  to  over-reach,  to  under- 
cheat  outright  a  woman  than 
ust  because  he  thinks  he  can 
th  more  impunity.  It  is  small 
if  women  feel  that  the  com- 
li  of  a  thin  veneer  of  social 
'  for  the  ability  to  earn  an 
idependence,  is  very  like  offer- 
me  for  bread  I 
linine  writer  in  the  Con  tern- 


Cary  Review^  not  long  ago,  expressed 
>  fears  lest  the  fast  growing  move- 
ment for  training  women  to  self-sup^ 
portand  to  cherish  interests  largerthan 
personal  ones,  may  in  time  so  idter  the 
nature  and  aspirations  natural  to  wo- 
man, as  to  throw  into  confusion  the 
whole  existing  scheme  of  human  affairs 
and  become  the  '  beginning  of  the  end.** 
Of  all  the  novel  theories  we  have  been 
recently  favoured  with,  this  seems  one 
of  the  wildest,  contradicted  by  all  ex- 
perience, ignoring  the  *  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,'  and  unsupported  by 
any  rational   probability  even  then. 
So  far  as  we  have  seen  yet,  the  highest 
cultivation  possible  to  man  or  woman 
has  not  gone  in  the  direction  of  asim- 
ilating  their  characteristic  differences 
in  the  least.    Neither  Mrs.  Browning 
nor  *  George  Eliot,'  two  of  the  most 
highly   cultivated    women    that    the 
world  has  seen — have  been  one  iota 
the  less  womanly  for  all  their  cultiva- 
tion.    Working  women  of  the  lower 
classes  are  not  one  whit  the  less  de- 
voted wives  and  mothers  because  be- 
fore   marriage    they    worked     hard 
to  earn  their  own  living.     Love,  in 
some  form  or  other,  will  almost  always 
be  lord  of  a  woman's  life,  and  a  truly 
happy  marriage  its  most  perfect  frui- 
tion.    But  a  woman  will  be  all  the 
better  fitted  for  marriage  if  her  pre- 
vious life    has  not  been  wasted  on 
trivialities,  if  her  mind  and  faculties 
have  been  trained  and  disciplined,  and 
if  her  sacred  treasure  of  affection  haa 
not  been  prematurely  frittered  away 
on   *  make-believe '   affaires  du   coeur. 
There  will  be  fewer  loveless  and  un- 
happy marriages,  doubtless,  when  wo- 
men feel  themselves  less  dependent  on 
marriage  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  a 
fancied   refuge    from    insupportable 
ennui — but  will  this  be  loss  or  gain  to 
humanity  ?     And  there  will  always,  in 
all  probability,  co-exist  the  two  types 
of  womanhood — the  weaker  and  more 
clinging,  and  the  stronger  but  not  less 
loving,  whose  husband's  heart  '  doth 
safely  trust  in  her.'     But  just  in  pro- 
portion   as    woman    approaches  the 
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higher  ideal  that  wisely  loves  rather 
than  weakly  worships,  that  can  post- 
pone even  the  temporary  gratification 
of  its  own  affection  to  the  real  good  of 
the  beloved  object — that  would  not 
artfully  '  manage/  but  nobly  influence, 
^  one  rational  being  may  another  j  in 
proportion  as  her  warmer  emotionn 
and  her  livelier  imagination  are  trained 
and  disciplined  by  true  culture,  and 
her  more  vividly  realizing  faith  gains 


the  firmer  footing  of  a  more  intelligent 
basis — in  the  same  proportion  will  she 
be  more  and  more  fitted  to  fulfil  W 
high  mission  as  '  helpmeet '  for  man  in 
an  age  of  restless  and  clashing  thought 
— ^and  to  realize  the  noble  ideal  to  which 
Charles  Kingsloy  clung  so  steadfastlj 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — of  *  woman 
as  the  teacher,  the  natural  and  there- 
fore divine  guide,  purifier,  inspirer  of 
the  man.' 


REVERIES. 


BY     WATTEN     SMALL. 


THE  last  year's  leaves  have  fallen,  and  I  tread 
O'er  Winter's  mantle  shrouding  field  and  hill, 
While  Memory  speaks  of  former  seasons  dead, 

And  scenes  which  once  the  pulse  of  youth  did  thrill ; 
The  old  time  sweetness  of  the  past  is  fled, 
And  youth  no  more  by  golden  fancies  led. 
Old  visions  stir  the  soul  and  haunt  the  brain. 

As  through  these  forest  aisles  we  take  our  way  ; 
The  same  to  older  eyes,  yet  not  the  same — 

Life's  mom  has  chang'd  to  evening  cold  and  grey  : 
But  nature  still  a  lesson  here  can  teach. 

And  chasten  and  subdue  the  sterner  will ; 
Make  glad  the  heart,  discreet  the  vain-blown  speech, 

With  purest  joy  the  empty  bosom  fill. 


The  world  grows  colder.  Selfish,  narrow,  mean, 
Are  human  hearts,  that  wake  not  to  the  moan 
Of  the  distress'd  :  O,  for  a  crust,  a  bone. 

Hath  been  the  cry  of  those  whom  love  hath  seen  ! 

Fettered  in  narrow  lines,  and  dismal  rooms, 

Where  Grod's  pure  sunlight  but  in  patches  dwells  ; 
While  grief  and  want  its  tale  of  misery  tells. 

And  virtue  unregarded  lives  and  blooma 

For  here  are  forms  and  faces  hearts  can  love. 
Now  pinch'd  and  wan  with  penury  and  woe. 
Go  Pity,  love,  thy  sacred  mantle  tirow 

O'er  them,  and  Charity  abundance  give  ;  above 

The  clamour  of  a  noisy  world  shall  rise 

Reward  and  praise,  ascending  to  the  skiea 
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BY   T.    a    B.    FRASER,    NAPANEa 


THE  nineteenth  century  may  not 
be    inaptly  characterized  as  an 
^ge   of  intense   activity.       In    every 
l)ranch  of  life  man's  energies  are  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  strain.     And  in 
sui  age  distinguished  by  so  many  re- 
xnarkable  inventions  and  discoveries, 
public  attention  may  not  unnaturally 
V>e  withdrawn  from  those  institutions 
^which  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as 
indispensable,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  slow  growth,  and  the  patience 
«nd  perseverance  which  surmounted 
adl  obstacles,  and  eventually  rewarded 
the  promoters  with  success  and  with 
the  firatitude  of  humanity.    Foremost 
«mong  the  imptoyemento  and  inven- 
tions  of  modem  times  stands  the  Post 
Office,   which,   within  the   last  half- 
century  has  been  brought  almost  to  a 
state  of  perfection.    The  postal  system 
in  a  very  crude  state  appears  to  have 
existed  in  the   earliest  timea     It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  established  sta- 
tions for  the  reception  of  those  who 
brought   newa      Couches   were    fur- 
nished at  these  stations,  covered  with 
silk  and  surrounded  by  rich  curtains, 
*  fit  even  for  a  king,  should  the  herald 
of  news  be  a  royal  personaga'     Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  '  messages  written 
on  the  shaven  heads  of  slaves,  whose 
joumeyings   were  delayed    until   the 
hair  had  grown  sufficiently  to  hide  the 
mysterious  words,    which   were  thus 
securely   veiled    until   the  friend   to 
whom  they  were  addressed  unveiled 
them  with  his  sword-razor.     Another 
ancient  chronicler  tells  us  that  men 
disguised  themselves  as  animals,  and 
bore  about  them,  hidden  under  the 


leopard's  skin  or  lion's  mane,  some 
secret  written  by  a  friend  or  a  master. 
It  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  that  in 
the  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  stations 
were  placed  at  intervals  ^ong  the 
principal  roads,  where  couriers  were 
always  kept  in  readiness  to  bear  des- 
patchea  The  same  institutions  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  Romans ; 
but  the  posts  of  the  olden  time  were 
used  exclusively  for  the  conveyance  of 
government  messages  In  England, 
peddlers,  and  those  whose  business 
caused  them  to  take  frequent  journey s,^ 
carried  the  lettera  As  far  back  as  Uie 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  en- 
tries are  found  in  the  wardrobe  ac- 
counts of  the  English  kings,  of  pay- 
ments to  royal  messengers  for  carrying 
letters  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1252,  these  couriers  are  styled 
cokinuSy  nuncius  and  garcis.  HaJf  a 
century  later,  in  the  wardrobe  ac- 
counts of  Edward  I.,  the  same  three 
words  occur.  The  first  of  such  officers 
of  whom  a  distinct  account  is  given  is 
Sir  Brian  Tuke,  who  is  described  as 
magUter  ^lunciorum,  cursorum,  sive 
Postorum,  'both  in  England  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  king's  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.'  Thomas  Cromwell 
wrote  to  him  in  August,  1533,  com- 
plaining of  *  great  default  in  convey- 
ance of  letters,'  and  intimating  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  '  that  posts  be 
better  appointed.'  Sir  Brian  replied, 
saying,  'The  king's  grace  hathe  no 
moo  ordinary  postes  ne  of  many  days 
hathe  had  bitwene  London  and  Calais ; 
and  they  in  no  wages,  save  the  post  of 
London  in  12d.,  and  Calais  4d.  by  day,. 
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but  riding  by  the  journey,  whereof 
moste  part  passe  not  two  in  a  month, 
and  sins  October  last  the  postes 
northewarde,  every  one  at  I'Jd.  by 
day  .  .  .  Sir,  ye  kiiowe  well  that 
except  the  hakney  horses  bitwene 
•Gravesende  and  Dovour,  there  is  no 
usual  conveyance  in  post  for  men  in  this 
realme,  as  in  the  accustomed  places 
■of  France  and  other  parts  ;  ne  men  can 
kepe  hones  in  redynes  wit/wut  sotn  way  i 
■to  here  tlie  c/uiryeSy  but  when  jflucardes 
be  sent  for  such  caiuse,  the  conntables 
many  times  hefayne  to  take  lio^rsfis  out 
of  plowes  and  cartes^  wherein  can  he  no 
^extreme  dilligenct.  But,  sir,  not  taking 
on  me  to  excuse  the  ])08tes,  1  wol  ad- 
vertise you  that  1  have  known,  in 
tymes  past,  folkes  which  for  theire 
own  thanke  have  dated  their  letters  a 
day  or  two  more  before  they  were 
writen,  and  the  conveyers  have  had 
the  blama'  Sixteenth  century  letter 
writers  knew  how  to  practise  fraud  as 
well  as  their  favoured  descendants  in 
the  nineteenth.  Verily,  the  first 
Postmaster-General  had  dilficulties  to 
contend  witL 

In  15i5,  Sir  William  Paget  and 
John  Mason  succeeded  Sir  Brian  Tuke 
as  joint  Postmasters-General,  under 
letters  patent,  receiving  a  grant  of  the 
office  to  them  during  their  lives  and 
the  life  of  the  survivor,  and  in  addi- 
tion getting  a  salary  of  Ji%^  13s.  4d.  a 
year.  In  1642,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  Chester  mail  at  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Hill  by  five  2>ersons  *  on 
^eat  horses,  with  pistols,  habited  like 
troopers,  who  demanded  of  these  depo- 
nents, Who  had  the  letters  1  saying 
they  must  have  them.'  Opening  let- 
ters three  hundred  years  ago  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  occurrence. 
Foreign  mails  were  frequently  stopped, 
and  committees  appointed  to  open  and 
read  letters.  Once  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  remon- 
atrating  on  account  of  correspondence 
being  opened,  and  they  replied  <  that 
they  did  yield  to  the  opening  of 
letters,  but  it  would  be  very  incon- 
Tenient  if  often  used.'   Not  long  after, 


the  Venetian   Ambassador  entered  a 
formal   complaint  to  the  Lords,  and 
the  House  resolved  *  that  four  mem- 
bers of  this  House   i)f'  forthwith  sent 
to  the  ambas&ulor  t<.»  disavow  the  ac- 
tion, and  to  endeavour  to  give  him  all 
satisfaction,  by  declaring  how  sensible 
thev  are  of  it,  as  t^ndini'  to  the  breach, 
of  public  faith  and  the  law  of  nations^' 
Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  the 
Act  of  K),")?,  mentions,  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  post   otiice,  that  *  it 
hath  been  found  by  exj)erience  .     .     . 
the  best  means  ...    to  discover  and 
prevent  many   dangerous  and  wicked 
designs    which    have    l>een,    and   are 
daily,  contrived  against  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  this   Commonwealth,    the 
intelligence    whereof    cannot  well  be 
communicated  but  by  letter  of  escript' 
The  revenues  must  have  largely  in- 
creased, for  under  the  Government  of 
the  Restoration,  one  Henry  Bishop  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  king  an  annual  rent 
of  £21,500.     The  new  arrangements 
were  embodied  in  the  Act  1 2,  Charlee 
II.  c.  35,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  Erect- 
ing and  Establishing  a  Post  Office.'  It 
is  here  we  find  the  earliest  record  of 
the  franking  privilege,  a  privilege  that 
has  been  grossly  abused,  and  ought  to 
be  largely  restricted,  if  not  abolished. 
A  clause  was   intit>duced,   proposing 
that  all  letters  addressed  to  or  sent  by 
Members   of   Parliament   during  the 
session,  should  be  sent  free,  and  was 
carried  on  a  division,  after  an  animated 
debate.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Sir  Heneage  Finch  said  the  measure 
was    '  a  poor  mendicant  proviso,  and 
below  the  honour  of  the  House.'    The 
Speaker,  on  putting  the  motion,  said, 
'  I  am  ashamed  of  it'     When  the  bill 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  they  struck 
out  the  clause  referring  to  franking, 
and    the    Commons  agreed    to   their 
amendment     However,  in  the  inden- 
ture enrolled  in  the  letters  patent,  was 
a  proviso  for  the  free  conveyance  of 
all  letters  to  or  from  the  king,  the 
great  officers  of  state,  '  and  also  the 
single  inland  letters  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Parliament  doriog 
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the  continuance  of  this  aession  of  this 
Parliament' 

In  1649  a  poet  office  was  establbhed 
by  Edward  Prideaux,  Attomey-Grene- 
ral,  who  arranged  for  the  weekly  trans- 
mission of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the 
kin^om.  At  that  time  the  rates  of 
postage  were  for  a  single  sheet  at  2d. 
for  80  miles ;  4d.  for  from  80  to  140 
miles ;  6d.  for  above  1 40  miles ;  and  8d. 
for  the  Borders  and  Scotland.  In 
1656  rates  were  again  modified,  the 
charges  ranging  from  2d.  for  7  miles 
to  14d.  for  more  than  300  miles,  and 
were  not  materially  changed  until 
1838. 

In  1685  a  citizen  of  London,  named 
William  Dockwray,  founded  at  large 
cost  a  penny  post,  and  engaged  to  de- 
liver parcels  and  letters  six  times  daily 
in  the  city  and  four  times  in  the  sub- 
urban    In  this  enterprise  he  met  with 
much  opposition.     The  porters  were 
losing  by  the  innovation,  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  received  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  post  office,  appealed  to  the  law 
courts  to  sustain  his  monopoly.     He 
Was  successful  in  his  effort,  and  Dock- 
Wray's  scheme  was  abandoned.     The 
monopoly  continued  and  the  system 
became  very  corrupt     The  franking 
privilege  had  been  abused  to  such  an 
extent  that  *  franks '  were  signed  in 
thousands  by  members  of  Parliament 
and  by  some  officials,  and  then  sold. 
It  was  estimated  that  if  the  usual  rates 
had  been  paid  on  all  franked  letters, 
the  revenue  would  have  been  increased 
to  the  amount  of  £1 70,000.     Robber- 
ies were   so  frequent  about  the  year 
1700  that  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland 
*  making  robbery  of  the  post  punish- 
able with  death  and  confiscation.' 

In  1705,  an  Act  was  passed  repeal- 
ing the  former  statutes,  and  putting 
the  Post  Office  on  a  new  basis.  A 
general  Post  Office  was  established  at 
London,  with  chief  offices  in  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  New  York,  and  other  places 
in  the  American  Colonies,  and  one  in 
the  Leeward  Islands. 
The  first  mention  we  have  of  the 


Post  Office  in  the  colonies  is  the  fol- 
lowing extract  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
in  1639  :  '  It  is  ordered  that  notice  be 
given  that  Richard  Fairbanks,  his 
house  in  Boston,  is  the  place  appointed 
for  all  lettera  which  are  brought  from 
beyond  the  seas,  or  are  to  be  sent 
thither  to  be  left  with  him ;  and  he  is 
to  take  care  that  they  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered or  sent  according  to  the  direc- 
tions ;  and  he  is  allowed  for  every  let- 
ter a  penny,  and  must  answer  all  mis- 
carriages through  his  own  neglect  in 
this  kind.' 

The  colonial  laws  of  Virginia  in 
1657  required  every  planter  to  provide 
a  messenger  to  carry  the  despatches  as 
they  arrived,  to  the  next  plantation, 
and  so  on,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  hogs- 
head of  tobacco  for  default  In  1672 
the  Grovemment  of  New  York  estab- 
lished *  a  post  to  go  monthly  from  New 
York  to  Boston,'  advertising  'those 
that  be  disposed  to  send  letters;  to 
bring  them  to  the  secretary's  office, 
where,  in  a  locked  box,  they  shall  be 
preserved  till  the  messenger  calls  for 
them;  all  {)ersons  paying  the  post  be- 
fore the  bag  be  sealed  up.'  It  was 
thirty  years  before  this  monthly  post 
was  made  a  fortnightly  one.  The  office 
of  Postmaster-Qeneral  for  America 
was  created  in  1692. 

In  1784  John  Palmer,  manager  of 
the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  recom- 
mended to  the  English  Qovemment, 
the  stage  coach  system.  The  Qovem- 
ment adopted  his  plan,  and  the  first 
mail  coach  ran  between  London  and 
Bristol  on  August  24th,  1784.  Up 
to  this  time  the  conveyance  of  letters 
had  been  very  tedious,  and  attended 
with  many  dangera  Post-boys  trudged 
along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  robbing  mails  was  a  common  oc- 
currence. Palmer  was  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  post  office,  and  was  the 
means  of  largely  increasing  the  revenue. 
He  effected  many  improvements,  but 
the  increase  of  trade  and  correspond- 
ence called  for  something  more. 

A  recent  historian  says  (writing  in 
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18G7),  *To  effect  a  change,  however, 
was  far  from  casj.  It  appears  almost 
incredible  to  the  present  genei*ation 
that  thirty  years  ago  the  postage  of  a 
of  a  letter  was  one  shilling  ;  but  so  it 
was,  and  this  repressive  charge  led  to 
the  adoption  of  all  kinds  of  ex[)edients 
to  evade  it,  or  led  to  the  practical  sus- 
pension of  all  correspondence  between 
scattered  members  of  families  among 
the  poorer  classes.  Illicit  modes  of 
conveyance  were  resorted  to,  and  not- 
withstanding the  proliibitions  and  tines 
some  carriers  were  doing  as  large  a 
business  as  the  post  office  in  the  sur- 
reptitious conveyance  of  letters.  The 
evasion  of  the  high  charges  by  con- 
traband means  became  so  common  that 
the  otiicials  began  to  despair  of  check- 
ing the  practice.' 

The  climax  was  reached,  and  a  great 
reformation  was  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. In  1837,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Row- 
land Hill  suggested  his  famous  plan 
for  post  office  reform.  Mr.  Hill  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  Fast  Office  Ue/ornij 
Its  Impartance  and  Practicability,  in 
which  he  reviewed  at  length  the  work- 
ing of  the  post  office  and,  threw  out 
hints  for  its  improvement.  He  stated 
that  the  net  revenue  was  more  than 
twice  the  whole  cost  of  management, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  tax 
was  about  200  per  cent  on  the  natural 
cost  of  postage.  After  referring  to 
the  loss  of  revenue  as  far  from  being 
the  most  serious  of  the  injuries  caused 
to  society  by  the  excessive  rates  of  post- 
age, he  said,  *  When  it  is  considered 
how  much  the  religious,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the  people  would 
be  accelerated  by  the  unobstructed 
circulation  of  letters,  and  of  the  many 
cheap  and  non-political  publications 
of  the  present  day,  the  post  office  as- 
sumes the  new  and  important  charac- 
ter of  a  powerful  engine  of  civilization, 
capable  of  performing  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  great  work  of  National 
Education,  but  rendered  feeble  and 
inefficient  by  erroneous  financial  ar- 
rangementa' 

The  revenue ha«[  been  declining  since 


is  15,  and  the  authorities  opposenl  all 
})ro{)ositions  to  reform,  until  they  were 
forced  to  do  so  by  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Hill  showed   that    *  the  cost  of   mere 
transit    incurred  u|>on    a  letter   sent 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  was  not 
more  than  one  thiily -sixth  of  a  penny 
for  half  an  ounce.'  He  further  showed 
that   the    rates    of    postage  were  too 
high,  varying  with  distance;  that  if  a 
lett(;r  cont^iined  an  enclosure  the  post- 
age was  doubled,   and  tripled  if  two 
enclosures,  and  quadrupled  if  over  one 
ounce  in  weight.     The   functionarie* 
of    the    Post    Office    denounced   his 
scheme    as  ridiculous   and  visionarv. 
Lord  Lichfield,  then  Postmaster-Gen- 
efal,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  'Of 
all    the  wild  and  visionary  schemes 
w^hich  I  have  ever  heaixl  of,  it  is  the 
most  extravagant '     He  said  on  ano- 
ther occjision,  *  The  mails  will  have  to 
carry  twelve  times  as  much  in  weight, 
and  therefore  the  charge  for  transmis- 
sion,   instead  of    £100,000  as  now, 
must  be  twelve  times    that  amount. 
The  walls  of  the    Post  Office  would 
bui-st,   the  whole  area  in  which  the 
building  stands  would   not  be  large 
enough  to   receive  the  clerks  and  let- 
tei-s. '    Colonel  Maberly ,  the  seci-etary, 
thought  it  *  a  most  preposterous  plan, 
utterly  unsupported  by  facts,  resting 
entirely  on  assumptions.* 

Mr.  Hill  proposed  '  That  the  charge 
for  pnnuiry  distribution,  that  is  to 
say,  the  postage  on  all  letters  received 
in  a  post  town  and  delivered  in  the 
same,  or  any  other  post  town  in  the 
British  Isles,  shoM  be  at  tht  umform 
rate  of  one  penny  per  ounce,  whether 
single  or  multiple,  and  heavier  pack- 
ets to  any  convenient  limit  (say  one 
pound),  being  charged  an  addition&l 
halfpenny  for  each  additional  half 
ounce.  To  the  rich  as  to  the  leas 
wealthy,  it  will  be  acceptable  from 
the  increased  facilities  it  will  afford 
for  their  correspondence.  To  the  mid- 
dle classes  it  wUl  bring  relief  from  op- 
pression and  irritating  demands  vbich 
they  pay  grudgingly,  estimating  them 
even  beyond  their  real  amount,  be- 
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bly  of  their  frequent  oc- 
dch  they  avoid  by  every 
trivanoe,  and  which  they 
der  quite  '  intolerable  if 
that  nearly  the  whole  is  a 
£»  the  poor  it  will  afford 
of  communication  with 
t  friends  and  relatives, 
they  are  at  present   de- 

^es,  at  considerable  length, 
a  £50  note  from  a  letter 
fice  clerk  at  Edinburgh, 
derbum  NicoL  He  was  a 
well  connected,  and  bore 
Gutter.  He  *  was  tempted 
he  letter  from  having  ob- 
^resence  and  value  of  the 
rained  when,  in  the  dis- 
is  duty,  he  held  the  letter 
ng  light,  for  the  purpose 
ing  whetlier  it  was  single 
His  trial  took  place  at 
in  March,  1834.  Ho 
Ity  to  the  charge  of  theft, 
atenced  to  trans] >ortation 
uch  was  justice  forty-five 

had  an  herculean  task  he- 
ld his  project  was  subjected 
tnd  vexatious  delays.  Suc- 
bh  crowned  his  efforts,  and 
re  carried  by  a  majority 
red  in  the  House  of  Com- 
er a  short  experiment  of  a 
"ate,  the  penny  j)08tal  sys- 
nto  operation  on  January 
Before  this  time,  mem- 
'liament  had  the  right  of 
leir  letters,  but  this  privi- 
bolished.  One  penny  was 
the  uniform  rate  for  all  in- 
,  weighing  not  above  half 

stamps  were  introduced, 
ters  posted  unpaid  double 
3  charged-  The  first  design 
lope  was  furnished  by  Mul- 
the  end  of  three  years,  the 
f  Mr.  Hill's  plan  that  had 
tried  was  the  reduction  of 
d  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
\  was  increasing  each  year. 


In  1854,  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  and  in  1860 
was  made  a  K  C.  R  In  1864,  he 
retired  on  his  full  salary  of  £2,000, 
and  received  a  grant  from  Parliament 
of  £20,000.'*  WhUe  these  lines  are 
being  written,  the  announcement  is 
made  that  he  is  about  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  Loudon, — an 
honour  long  delayed.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hill, 
during  his  agitation  for  Post  Office 
reform,  in  1837  : — 

*  2  Burton  Crescent, 
<  May  8th. 

*  Dear  Sir, — Knowing  the  interest 
you  take  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Post  Office,  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
my  requesting  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Wallace's  notice  for  to-morrow. 
'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obed't  servant, 
*  Rowland  Hill.' 

'  To  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  ]^.  P. 

The  British  regulations  provide  that 
no  letter  shall  be  above  eighteen  inches 
long,  nine  inches  wide,  or  six  inches 
deep.  The  Postmjist-er  Oeneral  is  not 
held  responsible  by  l:)w  for  the  safe 
delivery  of  registered  letters  or  pack- 
ages, but  will  make  good  the  contents 
of  a  registered  letter  lost  while  passing 
through  tlie  British  Post  Office  to  the 
extent  of  £2,  in  certain  cases,  provid- 
ing tLe  regulations  set  forth  in  the 
Postal  Guide  have  been  observed.  The 
Monev  '  'rder  Office  became  an  official 
department  of  the  Post  Office  in  1838. 
Tlii  iuw  took  efit^ct  on  Ist  January, 
187f^,  and  was  made  in  order  that  the 
public  might  make  use  of  registered 
lettei*s  for  remitting  small  sums  in 
preference  to  money  orders,  a  loss  of 
£10,000  on  the  money  order  business 
of  the  Post  Office  having  occurred  in 
the  year  ending  3 Ist  March,  1877. 
The  Post  Office  ti^ansacts  miscellane- 
ous business  for  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  such  as  the  sale  of  receipt 
stumps,  and  the  granting  of  dog,  gun, 
game,  and  other  licenses.     The  Gen- 
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eral  Post  OlBce  in  St.  Martin's  Le 
Grand  was  built  in  1825-29,  and  the 
buildings  for  the  telegra})h  depart- 
ment in  18G9-73.  The  staff  of  officers 
and  employees  attached  to  the  liead 
offices  at  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand 
amounts  to  5,o00  pei*sons.  Four  hun- 
dred mail  bags  leave  London  daily, 
having  an  average  weight  of  2S0  cwt 
(219cwt.  being  newspapers).  Theniglit 
mails  leave  the  General  Post  Office 
at  8  p.m.  and  arrive  at  mII  import 
ant  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
also  at  Edinburgh,  (jlasgow  and  Dub- 
lin, in  time  for  delivery  next  morning 
before  9  o'clock.  The  sorting  process 
is  carried  on  in  the  night  mails,  ma- 
chinery being  provided  for  the  ex- 
change of  letter  bags  at  the  stations 
along  the  route,  while  the  train  pro- 
ceeds at  its  usual  speed.  ^)'2\  pouches 
were  delivered  daily  in  this  way  in 
LS77,  and  478  received.  London  pos- 
sesses the  most  complete  aiTangements 
in  the  .world  for  delivering  lettei-s. 
Twelve  deliveries  are  made  daily  in  the 
Eiistern  Central  District,  and  eleven 
within  the  town  limits  of  each  of  the 
other  districts.  In  the  twenty -tliird  an- 
nual report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1877, 
it  is  stated  that  at  that  date  there  were 
13,447  post  offices  in  the  L^nited  King- 
dom, of  which  8 90  were  head  offices, 
and  10,724  road  letter  l^oxes;  the 
numV>er  of  postal  receptacles  being 
thus  24,171  as  compared  with  4,500 
before  the  introduction  of  penny  post- 
age In  1876  the  number  of  letters 
which  passed  through  the  Post  Office 
was  1,018,955,200,  being  31  per  head 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  33,100  let- 
ters were  posted  without  addresses ; 
and  of  these  832  contained  nearly 
£390  in  cash  and  bank  notes,  and 
nearly  £5,000  in  cheques;  78,575 
postage  stamps  were  found  loose  in 
different  post  officea  One  registered 
letter  addressed  to  a  bank,  and  con- 
taining £3,000  was  found  to  be  \in- 
fastened  The  net  revenue  from  the 
Post  Office  has  quadrupled  since  1840. 
The  revenue  from  the  Post  Office  for 


the  year  ending  'Mat  March,  1  >7^,  wa* 
£G,i50,0u0  and  £1,310,000  from  the 
telegi'a[)h  dejjai-tmenL  The  ex]K?n<li- 
tnre  was  .£3, 18;"), 340  for  the  Poi^i 
Office,  £l,i:i7,0(»0  for  the  telt-^Taph 
and  .£7t)3.(M.)n  fur  packet  serdce. 

The  transmission  of  lx)oks  l-y  {)0>t 
was  undertaken  in  1-^48.  In  1n)-, 
Henry  Archer's  invention  for  }>erto 
rating  sheot^  of  stamps  was  j>urohaso<l 
for  £4,000.  Pillar  letter  boxes  weif 
introduced  in  Ibi^i).  By  arrangemeiii 
with  the  National  Debt  Comn\issioners, 
Post  Office  Sayings  Banks  were  opened 
in  1S()1,  and  the  transaction  ot  <tov- 
ernment  Life  Insurance  Wgun  iii 
1  ^i')'y.  Lives,  l>etween  the  ages  of  1') 
and  20,  may  be  insured  for  not  less 
than  £20  or  more  than  .£10U.  hi 
180s,  the  Post  OtHce  acquired  power 
to  purchase  all  the  t<?legraph  wires  ii: 
the  country,  and  began  telegniphic 
business  in  1H70.  Half  })enny  post 
caids  came   into  use  the  same  vear. 

• 

The  Postmaster-Generars  report  con- 
tains several  cuiiosities,  and  specimens 
of  letters  received  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  from  which  we  selat  the 
following: — A  person  in  Aberdeen  was 
observed  depositing  a  letter  in  a  disused 
street  hydrant,  and  when  the  cover  of 
the  box  was  removed  three  other  letters 
were  found ;  the  senders  having  mis 
taken  the  water-pillar  for  a  pillar  letter 
box.  A  letter  in  course  of  transit  at- 
tracted attention  on  account  of  a  ven 
large  seal  at  the  back,  which  had  In- 
come slightly  chipped,  and  on  examina- 
tion, gold  coins  to  the  value  of  i'1.10& 
wei*e  found  embedded  in  the  wax.  It 
seems  incredible  that  frogs  and  snakes 
should  be  sent  by  post,  yet  the  report 
records  that  such  is  the  case.  'A  livf 
snake  which  had  escaped  from  a  postal 
packet  was  discovered  in  the  HolylieaJ 
and  Kingston  Marine  Post  Office,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  being 
still  unclaimed,  it  was  sent  to  the 
Dublin  Zoological  Gardens.  A  packet 
containing  a  live  homed  frog,  reached 
Liverpool  from  the  United  States,  and 
was  given  up  to  the  addressee,  vho 
called  for  it      Another  packet^  al^ 
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Lmerica,  reached  the  Dublin 
fioe,  containing  two  live  lizards, 
&  similarly  given  up  to  the  ad- 
on  personal  application.'  All 
f  letters  were  received,  asking 
irmation  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
Here  is  one  that  should  have 
nswered  with  as  little  delay  as 
b: — 

^he  Edetior  of  the  General  Post 
London.  Will  you  please  oblige 

Ah and  Walter ,  with 

-ticulars  of  an  aspecial  licence 
married — is  it  possible  for  you 
'ard  one  to  us  without  either  of 
ing  to  you — if  you  enclose  the 
and  have  it  returned,  would  we 
J  before  next  Monday  week,  to 

irried  at .     If  you  would 

send  by  return  to  the  address 
d,  the  particulars,  we  should  feel 
obliged'  A  depositor  in  the 
ffice  Savings  Bank,  fearing  that 
>erson  might  withdraw  money 
account,  proposed  to  send  his 
raph  to  be  used  for  identifying 
osing  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
jueet  :—* There  are  some  little 
1 1  would  like  to  get  from  Lon- 
id  one  of  them  is  some  natural 
3aoco,  which  I  would  be  glad  if 
it  an  ounce  of  and  charge  me 
-it  is  only  to  be  bought  in  the 
tobacco  storea '  In  a  subsequent 
le  expressed  sui'prise  that  his 
t  had  not  been  granted,  and  said, 
ho  commonest  person  in  Ame- 
ly  country),  can  speak  to  Gene- 
mt,  and  there  is  nothing  said 
about  it.'  In  another  case,  a 
I  forwarded  her  will,  and  re- 
1  to  be  informed  whether  it  was 
rt  in  case  of  death.' 
dng  to  '  this  Canada  of  ours,'  it 
sresting  to  note  the  improve- 
that  have  been  effected  in  the 
arter  of  a  century.  The  Halifax 
aw,  of  February  16th,  1878, 
led  the  following  : — *  A  friend 
i  on  our  table  a  letter  stamped 
"onto,  August  10th,  1848,  at 
ly  August  22nd,  and  Halifax, 
iber  Ist.  Thus,  30  years  ago,  it 


required  twelve  days  for  a  letter  to 
travel  from  Toronto  to  Quebec,  and 
twenty  days  from  Toronto  to  Halifax. 
The  postage  charged  od  this  letter — 
there  was  no  prepayment  in  those 
days  —  was  two-and-ninepence  half- 
penny, 6  6  centa  Postage  from  St  John 
to  Halifax  was  then  28  cents  on  a 
single  half-ounce  letter. 

Previous  to  1851  the  Post  Office  in 
Canada  was  under  Imperial  control, 
and  was  ti^ansferred  to  the  Provincial 
Government  on  April  6th,  1851.  The 
first  report  made  by  a  Canadian  Post- 
master-Greneral  after  the  above  date 
contains  some  interesting  matter.  It 
is  dated  Quebec,  September  Ist,  1852, 
and  signed  by  James  Morris,  P.M.G. 
*  The  Provincial  Act  of  the  12th  and 
13th  Vic.  reduced  the  postage  in  Can- 
ada upon  all  letters  passing  between 
places  within  the  Province,  or  within 
North  America  generally,  to  a  uniform 
rato  of  3d.  per  i  oz.,  whereas,  under 
the  tariff  in  force  previous  to  the  trans- 
fer, the  average  charge  on  each  letter 
was  computed  to  have  been  as  nearly 
as  possible  9d.  per  ^  oz.' 

The  following  sentences  can  hardly 
fail  to  provoke  a  smile  :  '  Mail  routes 
have  been  opened  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  at  Kincardine  and  Sau- 
geen.  Daily  mails  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  important  routes  from 
Quebec  to  Rimouski  and  M  jtis ;  from 
London  to  Goderich  and  Port  Sarnia, 
and  from  Bytown  to  Prescott,  all  pre- 
viously served  by   tri-weekly   posts.' 

'  The  postal  communica- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  Provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
by  land  route,  via  Quebec  and  Temis- 
oouata,  has,  with  the  co-operation  of 
those  Provinces,  been  increased  from 
twice  to  three  times  a  week.  An 
agreement  was  concluded  with  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  continued  in  satis- 
factory operation  since  April,  1851, 
under  which  letters  pass  between  any 
place  in  Canada  and  any  place  in  the 
United  States  at  a  postage  rate  of  6d. 
currency  per  \  oz.,  except  to  and  from 
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California  ancl  Oregon,  when,  the  dis- 
tance being  over  3,000  miles,  the  rate 
is  9d.  peri  oz.'  Mr.  Morris  further 
states  that  the  result  as  regards  the 
revenue  had  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  a  further  re- 
duction could  be  entered  upon.  He 
even  ventured  to  hope  that,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  His  Excel- 
lency would  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  j>enny  postage.  Mr.  ^lorris's  re- 
commendation was  notactod  uj)on,  and 
the  rate  remained  unchanged  until  the 
first  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, when  *  The  Potit  Office  Ad, 
1867/  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  }^>ostal  service,  which  general 
Act  took  effect  from  April  1st,  1868. 
By  this  Act  a  uniform  system  of  Post 
Office  organization  was  provided  for,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  domestic  letter  postage 
was  reduced  from  five  cents  to  three 
cents  per^  oz.,and  the  charge  onlettei*s 
sent  to  and  received  from  the  United 
States  was  at  the  same  time  lowered 
from  ten  to  six  cents  per  half  ounce.  Tlie 
introduction  of  street  letter-boxes  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  is  of  recent 
origin.  In  the  Postmaster-General's 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1865,  we  find  the  following  : — 'Street 
letter-boxes  are-  being  placed  in  all  the 
principal  streets  of  Montreal  for  the 
reception  of  letters,  etc.  These  boxes 
will  be  visited  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  by  letter-carriers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  lettei-s 
dropped  into  these  boxes  to  the  City 
Post  Office  for  distribution  and  mail- 
ing.* In  1871,  the  Canadian  Post 
Card  was  introduced,  and  has  proved 
a  great  boon  to  all  classes.  In  1875, 
a  postal  arrangement  was  effected  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States, 


which  pro\ided  that  iho  chaiir"  h 
letters  jmssing  from  on--  couTjtn  ro 
the  other  sliouhl  he  reduced  to  \\\w- 
ctMits  per  half  ounce.  Tli^  r^'ijr.r>ii 
rate  oaino  into  operation  on  .F«'l'ni;i!y 
1st,  ISTT),  and  tlie  correspon«U'n-r  "• 
tween  the  two  oountrii^s  has  laiiviv 
increaseil. 

From  the  report  of  the  Postinji.'^t''r- 
General  for  year  ending  3Uth  Jinie. 
1878,  we  <^dean  the  following  : — Nniii- 
ber  of  Post  OHices  in  Canada.  o,37^; 
38,7:i0  miles  of  i)Ost  route;  4 4,000,' 'U" 
lettei-s  sent  in  1878;  6,45.5,000  |K>^^ 
cards;  1,^^90,000  registered  letters. 
and  1,250,000  free  letters.  1:','';^»' 
letters  were  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  for  want  of  any  intelligible  ad- 
dress. The  revenue  for  the  Dominion 
was  81,6*20,022.21,  and  the  exi^eiidi- 
ture  S2,l  10,o()5.40.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Postal  Congr*^ 
held  at  Paris  in  Mav,  1S78,  Canada 
was  adniitt(fd  a  member  of  the  General 
Postal  Union  from  July  1st,  1ST>, 
and  in  consequence  the  i*ate  of  letter 
postage  between  Canada  and  all  tu- 
roj)e  became  one  uniform  charge  of 
five  cents  per  half  ounce.  Tlie  re|)ort 
states  :  *  The  admission  of  Canada  to 
the  General  Postal  Union,  with  a 
voice  in  the  future  settlement  of  the 
conditions  of  ]>ostal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world,  LS  certainly  an  important  inci- 
dent in  the  postal  affairs  of  the  Do- 
minion,' 

The  free  deliveiy  system  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Halifax, Hamilton, 
London,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec, 
Toronto,  and  St.  John.  The  average 
number  of  letters  delivered  annually 
in  the  above  cities  is  7,773,844,  and  of 
newspapers  2,896,556,  making  a  total 
of  10,670,400. 
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BY  BELLE  CAMPBELL,  TORONTO. 


5 AT  particular  masculine  vis- 

a<^e  in  mj  album  interests 

much  this  morning,  ma  belle 

Trevaille  looked  up  at  the 
with  a  somewhat  puzzled  ex- 
on  her  lovely,  piquante  face. 
it  is  Eric — Mr.  Forbes — ^your 
[  mean !  As  the  time  for  his 
Iraws  near  I  wonder  more  and 
lat  he  is  like,  whether  he  has 
much  since  you  saw  him,  and 
will  get  on  together.  This 
iph,  you  say,  was  an  excellent 
of  him  ? ' 

',  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  but 
/  at  all  probable  he  will  look 
&  now,  i^ter  six  years  of  travel 
ige.* 

not  believe  that  you  are  half 
IS  about  him  as  I  am,  notwith- 
;  the  astonishing  fact  that  you 
iged  to  be  married  to  him.' 
iret  Elliot  gave  a  sweet  silvery 

engagement  is  a  thing  of  the 
d  not  likely,  I  think,  ever  to 
m  of  again.  When  Eric  went 
9  thought  it  would  be  the  cor 
ng  to  leave  a  devoted  fiancee 
),  longing  for  his  return,  and 
g  him  in  spirit  all  over  the 
jid  I  who  thought  every  thing 
was  perfect,  and  being  very 
him,  readily  accepted  the  rdle, 
t  letters  were  sufficiently  ar- 
d  frequent  enough,  certainly, 
ited  from  almost  every  station 
oute ;  but  later,  if  I  was  impa- 
*  them  I  had  to  get  over  it,  for 
me  only  monthly,  then  quar- 
d  now,  I  assure  you,  /  haven't 


had  one  for  over  six  months,  al- 
though uncle  hears  from  him  regul- 
arly ;  and,  if  it  will  gratify  you  to 
know  it,  he  received  a  telegram  this 
morning,  bidding  us  expect  him  in  a 
few  days.' 

*  Oh,  heartless !  Not  to  have  told 
me  before !  You  know,  my  sweet 
friend,  my  position  here  is  rather  pecu- 
liar, having  been  adopted  by  my  dear 
old  guardian  during  his  son's  absence, 
and  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  Eria 
Of  course,  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  renew  your  engagement  and  marry 
him  at  once,  you  will  make  everything 
easy  for  me,  because,  as  the  husband 
of  my  dearest  sister  and  friend,  I  will 
know  how  to  treat  him.  I  wonder 
how  I  will  address  him  !  First,  "  Mr. 
Forbes,"  I  suppose,  very  formally,  then 
"  Erilc " 

*  Then,  dear  Eric,'  and  finally  *  Be- 
loved ! '  laughed  Margaret  '  I  would 
venture  to  stake  anything  on  my  pro- 
phecy being  fulfilled  !  You  know, 
dear  Uncle  Philip  is  fond  of  compar- 
ing me  to  moonlight — and  what  can  a 
poor  little  ray  of  moonlight  expect^  but 
to  be  obliterated  when  a  radiant  sun- 
beam appears  on  the  scene  !  If  Eric 
has  not  left  his  heart  abroad,  you^  not 
7,  will  be  its  possessor. ' 

'  But  how  about  mine,  fair  prophet- 
ess ?  Is  it  of  no  importance  in  the 
transaction?' 

'  O,  if  Eric  storms  the  citadel,  ma 
petite,  there  is  no  hope  for  you  !  He 
was  always  one  of  those  "  came,  saw, 
and  conquered  "  sort  of  personage&' 

'  Really  !  I  had  no  idea  he  was  so 
dangerous?  I  wonder  which  day  he 
will  come  ? ' 
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•  Your  capacity  for  wondering  seems 
to  be  illimitable.  There  are  only 
three  more  days  of  this  week  to  choose 
from,  during  which  you  may  *  wonder' 
sans  cessey  but  in  the  meantime  come 
and  have  some  breakfast ' 

Rose  Trevaille  was  a  girl  that  might, 
indeed,  win  a  man's  heart  easily ;  her 
friend's  pet  name  of  '  Sunbeam  '  was  a 
perfect  description  of  her  bright, 
warm  hearted,  and  merrv.  Everv  one 
who  knew  her  loved  her.  Shewasoneof 
those  girls  whose  appearance  was  an  out- 
ward expression  of  her  oliaracter.  Her 
hair  was  golden  brown,  and  waved  and 
crinkled  capriciously  over  a  head  that 
was  small  and  svmmetrical.  Her  fea- 
tures  were  delicate  and  refined  ;  her 
eyes  sweet,  soft,  and  brown,  with  daik 
and  curling  lashes  ;  in  fine,  she  was  a 
charming  girl,  whose  univei*siil  p<^pu- 
larity  failed  to  spoil  the  natural  good- 
ness of  her  disposition. 

Her  companion,  Margaret  Elliot, 
was  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  ethereal 
ty^a  The  first  thing  one  noticed 
about  her  face  was  the  jiallor  of  the 
complexion ;  perfectly  colourless,  it  yet 
had  a  rich  creamy  tint  which  preserved 
it  from  conveying  the  impression  of 
ill-health  ;  her  eyes  were  dark  blue, 
and  in  shape  and  expression,  lovely  be- 
yond compare.  Her  superb  black 
hair  she  wore  in  curls  upon  the  top  of 
her  head,  which  gave  a  regal,  dignified 
character  to  a  general  appearance  that 
was  otherwise  all  softness  and  womanly 
grace.  Her  features  were  regular  and 
pleasing ;  she  walked  with  a  gentle  in- 
cline that  in  no  wise  suggested  a  stoop, 
although  her  figure  was  tall  and  lithe. 
To  some  pereons,  Margaret  Elliot  was 
extremely  fascinating,  both  intellec- 
tually and  physically,  and  her  admir- 
ers spoke  of  her  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  others,  who  simply  considered  her 
*  nice  and  ladylike.' 

She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  spent 
all  her  life  with  her  uncle,  who  thought 
her  the  one  woman  in  the  world ;  and 
who,  all  unknown  to  Margaret,  had  set 
his  heart  upon  her  union  with  his  son 


Eric.      He  clung  to  this  with  that  per- 
tinacity ]>eculiar  to   old   f^eopln  when 
they  undei-tJike  to  arrange  matniiiun- 
ial  affairs  to  suit  themselves,  aiul  lo 
tiling'    in    Eric's    letters     pleased  bis 
father   so  much  as  those   passages  in 
which    he  assured  him,   that  he  was 
still  n(»t   onlv  heart-whole  but   fan<^v- 
fre«'.      He  was  thankful  for  the  rhild- 
bond  which  bound  the  two  cousins.  :iii(i 
it  was  his  intt^ntion   to  consider  it  a 
formal  and  indissoluble  tie  if  Eose's 
bri'dit  face  and   winnin^c  eves  cAuse^i 
Eric  to  falter  in  his  allegiance  to  liis 
beloved  niece — his  '  rare,   ]»ale  Mar- 
garet.'    This  was  a  possibility  which 
the  shrewd  old  man  did   well  not  to 
overlook  in  his  }>lans ;  for  Enc  Forbes, 
as  time  proved,  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
aj)preciate  the  high  onier  of  Margar- 
et's beauty,   nor  the  loftiness  of  her 
character,    for,   although  she  bad  at 
times   a  playfulness  of    manner  and 
speech  that  wiis  (piite  as  child-like  a3 
Kose's  own,  it  was  only  the  youthful, 
sunny  side  of  a  gi*ave  and  serious  na- 
ture that  as  yet  had  known  no  cloud. 
♦  #  #  ♦ 

*And  how  do  you  like  being  at 
home,  my  boy  ? '  asked  Mr.  Forbes, 
as  he  and  his  son  lingered  in  the  dm- 
ing-i*oom,  on  tlie  evening  of  Erics a^ 
rival,  gazing  fondly  and  admiringlv,  as 
he  sjwke  at  the  tall,  broad-shouldered 
young  man,  who,  with  his  arm  i^esting 
on  the  mantel-piece  in  that  careless, 
graceful  attitude  which  has  ever  been 
a  favourite  one  with  men  of  elegan^^ 
figure,  was  looking  into  the  fire  ^tii 
an  expression  of  perfect  content  on  his 
handsome  face. 

*  I  am  delighted  to  be  at  home  once 
more  1 '  he  said,  returning  his  fathers 
look  of  affection  with  a  bright  kindly 
smile.  *  I  realize  more  fully  than  ever 
the  truth  of  Payne's  lines.*  And  then 
when  **  home  "  consists  of  a  dear  old 
father,  likely  to  ruin  one  with  good- 
ness, and  the  two  loveliest,  most  de- 
lightful girls  to  be  found  the  world 
over,  why,  one  must  needs  be  a  reiy 
malcontent,  if  he  did  not  appreciate 
the  bliss  of  being  there.' 
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e  say  we  will  do  our  best  to 
I — ^the  girls,  especially.  You 
sed    with   your    new    sister 

uew  sister]  Oh,  you  mean 
svaille  ?  Yes  ;  so  far  as  I  can 
>m  one  evening's  acquaintance, 
charming  girL  Bright,  sweet, 
•'  pretty.* 

my  pearl  of  girls — my  "  rare 
rgaret," — has  not  she  aroused 
busiasm  ? ' 

gently  raised  his  eye-brows, 
iasm,  my  dear  father !  Is  it 
to  become  enthusiastic  about 
an  being  so  calmly  placid,  so 
ly  tranquil  as  my  cousin  Mar- 

'  see  your  penchant  is  for  viv- 
1  brilliance  \  well,  you  will 
e  qualities  in  Rose,  but  when 
of  them  you  will  value  more 
le  exquisite  repose  of  manner 
istinguishes  your    betrothed 

stared  at  his  father  with  a 
)lank  amazement,  which  did 
contain  the  element  of  en- 
thorough  ly  at  a  loss  was  he  to 
nd  his  meaning.  Presently, 
an  amused  twinkle  came  into 
ind  he  laughingly  said,  *  Why, 
)r  one  moment  you  absolutely 
me  !  I  feared  that  I  had  en- 
X)  a  matrimonial  engagement 
being  aware  of  it,  and  to  one 
les  his  liberty  as  1  do,  what  a 
mishap  that  would  be  !  You 
I  that  absurd  and  super-ro- 
otion  of  mine  to  engage  my- 
argaret  before  T  went  abroad? 
>,  if  she  remembered  that  non- 
more  than  a  week,  it  could 
e  been  to  laugh  at  the  child- 
of  it' 

mot  answer  for  Margaret's 
but  mine  has  retained  the 
distinctly,  perhaps,  because  it 
so  perfectly  with  my  desirea 
',  it  is  too  soon,  and  wholly 
iry  at  present,  to  discuss 
jct,  but  my  dear  boy,  let  me 
hat  nothing  on  earth  would 


make  me  so  happy  as  to  see  you  mar- 
ried to  Margaret ;  she  is  a  woman  in  a 
thousand  for  loveliness  of  nature  and 
character,  and  so,  when  you  are  chooa- 
ing  a  wife,  remember  your  father's 
wishes.' 

Eric  looked  somewhat  embarrassed 
and  just  a  trifle  annoyed.  Had  he 
withstood  the  sieges  of  match-making 
mothers,  and  equally  match-making 
daughters  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
besides  the  more  subtle  danger  of  sin- 
cere affection  and  admiration,  which 
thb  handsome  rich  young  American 
won  so  easily  from  the  fair  daughters 
of  every  clime — had  he  escaped  this, 
he  asked  himself,  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
matrimonial  scheme,  the  first  thing  on 
his  return  ? 

His  father  saw  the  shade  of  displea- 
sure, and  hastened  to  say,  ^  but  come, 
the  girls  are  waiting  us  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  no  doubt,  pulling  you 
to  pieces  in  the  unmerciful  manner 
peculiar  to  their  sex.' 

Eric  smiled  complacently  as  be  fol- 
lowed his  father  from  the  room.  With- 
out being  an  abnormally  conceited 
young  man,  he  knew  well  that,  when  in 
the  hands  of  fair  critics,  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  a  harsh  judgment 

As  time  passed,  the  serene  happi- 
ness which  had  hitherto  existed  in  Mr. 
Forbes'  household  was  disturbed.  The 
more  Eric  thought  of  his  father's  pi*o- 
ject,  and  he  now  found  it  impossible  not 
to  think  of  it  every  day  of  his  life,  the 
more  distasteful  it  appeared  to  him. 
It  was  not  that  he  liked  his  cousin 
Margaret  less  than  formerly,  it  was 
simply  to  make  use  of  Brutus'  very 
expressive  distinction  that  he  loved 
Rose  more.  Margaret's  prophecy  had 
come  true,  and  Eric's  heart,  hitherto 
held  so  securely  in  his  own  keeping, 
was  lost  to  the  little  stranger,  who 
had  entered  like  a  sunbeam  into  his 
father's  faiuily.  Margaret  herself  was 
the  first  to  become  aware  of  tlie  state 
of  affairs,  and  by  the  cold  deathly 
chill  that  struck  to  her  heart  when 
she  realized  the  fact,  she  knew,  also, 
that  she  loved  her  cousin  Eric —  loved 
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him  with  the  onci  great  constant  pas- 
sion of  her  life. 

*  I  love  him ! '  she  cii«*il,  Ix^tween  her 
closed  teeth,  as  she  watcliod  him  from 
an  upper  window,  slowly  stroll ini^ 
round  the  garden  ])atlis  with  Kosr  liv 
his  side,  on  a  lovelv  evening  in  e.-irlv 
June. 

*  1  love  him  I  Oli,  humiliation  worse 
than  death  !  Unsought  and  unnsked, 
I  have  let  my  heart  go  from  me  to  one 
who  lov(^s  another  I  and  she — as  the 
thirsty  tlowers  drink  in  the  suinm«*r 
showers,  yielding  their  own  sweet  per- 
fume in  the  return,  sodo(;s  she  i-eturn 
his  love  !  I  will  t(;ar  his  image  from 
my  heart,  banish  all  thought  of  him 
from  my  mind  !  But  no — that  is  im- 
possible. Too  well  I  know  myself ; 
nothing  but  death,  if  even  that,  can 
kill  mv  love !  It  must  be  hidden, 
bui-ied  deeply  away  where  no  one  will 
even  guess  that  it  has  an  existence. 
Ah  th(j  woe — the  de8i)air  of  knc>wing 
that  1  love  where  I  am  not  loved ! 
That  one  day  he  will  be  the  husband 
of  another ! ' 

And  that  was  liow  she  welcomed 
the  event  about  which  she  had  joked 
so  jdeasantly  with  her  friend.  Oh, 
the  irony  of  fate  ! 

*  Will  you  ride  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, Margaret  ?  Rose  wishes  to  go  for 
a  canter.'  It  was  Eric  who  spoke, 
and,  afi  she  raised  her  face  to  answer, 
he  thought  how  marble-like  it  was, 
and  how  unfathomable  were  her  deep 
violet  eyes.  Of  course  he  wished  her 
to  refuse,  and  she  knew  it.  His  man- 
ner, unknown  to  himself,  betrayed 
him,  notwithstanding  his  perfect  good- 
breeding  and  politeness. 

*  Would  I  not  be  de  trap  ? '  she 
asked,  smiling  archly. 

Ue  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and 
then  a  pleased,  surprised  expression 
dawned  on  his  face.  *  What  a  fool  I 
have  been  to  worry  about  a  mcg:Tiage 
with  this  girl  I '  passed  rapidly  through 
his  mind ;  '  why  she  doesn't  care  a 
particle  for  me,  more  than  as  a  cousin, 
and  wouldn't  marry  me  if  I  were  ten 
times  her  devoted  slave  1     More  than 


that  .she  is  aware  of  niv  aihnintinii— 
love-  for  Kos»*,  and  apj>rove.^  .if  \t. 
Thank  heavm,  with  her  Jis-MStaiKv  wh 
can  trustmte  my  poor  father's  pluris 
in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  rrj?i:i 
ner. ' 

'  D<'ar  Marirar»'t."  hesiiid.tji-Htefiiih. 
toui-hing  her  hand,  '  I  would  like  a 
tUr-iitijf  wjih  ]\ose  this  morning,  if 
von  will  p.'trdon  mv  abominable  nid<- 
ness.  T  have;  somethini:  to  sav  tobtr 
-  but  Stay;  1  am  in  a  quamlaiT . 
Mai'ifuret,  mv  siiije  eouncillor  in  (I'tvs 
gone  by,  advise  me.' 

'Speak!  I>en}andl  Wewill  answer!" 
said  Margaret,  <jUoting  the  Witoht^ 
in  Macbt'th,  while  everv  word  he  utt^-r- 
ed  piereed  her  heart,  for  she  knew  sbt^ 
was  to  be  matle  tlu;  contiilante  nf  bis 
love-tnle,  and  that  later  she  would  W 
obliged  sym])athetically  to  listen  rotbe 
overllowings  of  Rose's  happy  feeliugs. 
It  was  a  severe  trial,  but,  ditlicult  as 
it  was  to  meet,  she  was  thankful,  for 
it  proved  that  her  own  seci-et  was  safe. 

'  I  love  Rose  Trt^vaille,'  he  saiil. 
'  and  vou,  with  vour  uuick  woman  s 
eye,  have  divined  it.  I  do  love  her, 
Margaret,  with  my  whole  heart^-who 
could  know  her  and  not  love  heri 
You  have  known  her  longer  than  1 : 
tell  me,  is  she  not  a  rare  combination 
of  beauty,  talent,  and  goodness  of  «lii- 
l)Osition  ?  * 

Margaret  laugheil.  **  I  agree  with 
you  in  everything  !  Rose  is  a  darling, 
and  I  am  glad — oil,  very  glad  1  that 
she  has  won  your  heart,  for  she  loves 
you.' 

*  Oh  !  do  you  think  so  ?  Are  you 
suret ' 

*  Sure  ?  Yes  ;  we  women  know  the 
symptoms  in  one  another.  But  you 
would  much  rather  she  told  you  he^ 
self  than  I,  wouldn't  you  ?  Xfk  her, 
and  make  yourself  and  her  happy* 
She  will  not  keep  you  in  suspeMC- 
Like  Juliet,  she  has  not  cunning  to  he 
strange  ? ' 

'  But  it  is  on  that  point  I  ▼ad^ 
your  assistanoa  My  father — hewiU 
not  consent.' 

*Notconsent1     What  poariWeob- 
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can  my  uncle  have  to  your 
e  with  Roae  ?  She  is  beautiful, 
d,  and  rich,  and  he  loves  her 
ighter  already.  You  are  surely 

I,  Margaret,  my  dear  father  is 
enough  to  have  "other  inten- 
^garding  my  disposal  in  the 
matrimony/ 

aret's  face  flushed  to  the  roots 
hair ;  her  very  ears  tingled 
^  unusual  emotion  of  indigna- 
1  alarm,  and  the  lire  Icaj^ed 
eyes  till  they  sparkled  like 
pphires. 

uncle  could  not  be  so  absurd, 
h  !  It  is  preposterous  ;  it  is 
t !  Excuse  my  warmth,*  she 
rith  a  nervous  laugh,  as  she 
c*8  surprised  gaze,  *  but  any- 
ce  coercion  in  marriage  affairs 
»lls  forth  my  greatest  indig- 

1  grateful  to  have  an  enthusi- 
my  side,'  Eric  said,  kissing 
k.  She  grew  deathly  white, 
ned  faint  at  the  care43s,  but 
recovering,  she  said,  speaking 

love  Kose  and  she  loves  yoiL 
;  must  come  between  you — 
ahalL  It  is  my  pet  scheme, 
I  and  she  should  be  married, 
on't  be  disappointed.  There, 
lave  confessed  myself  that  in- 
3  creature,  a  match-maker ! 
re  are  the  horses.     Go,  settle 

Kose,  and  I  will  manage 
uncle."'  And,  with  an  airy 
»  that  was  too  prononc^  to  be 

if  Eric  had  understood  her 
(he  left  him. 

B  the  girl ;  she  has  lifted  a 
Tom  my  heart !  Why,  father 
ve  to  relinquish  his  "  pet 
'  when  he  finds  that  his  Rare 
irgaret  wouldn't  have  me  on 
aa' 

epped  out  of  the  open  French 
and  met  Kose  on  the  piazza  ; 
I  standing  against  a  pillar 
g  the  climbing  vines  with  her 
hip,    and,    with    her   bright 


I 


drooping  plumes  and  glowing  face, 
making  a  pretty  picture  in  the  dark- 
green  setting. 

'  Has  Margaret  gone  to  put  on  her 
habit  ? '  she  said,  colouring  vividly  as 
she  encountei'ed  his  glance  in  which 
the  ardent  love  which  he  had  been 
just  discussing,  beamed  without  dis- 
guise, 

*  No  ;  Margaret  will  not  ride  with 
us.  She  wishes  to  spend  the  morning 
with  my  father.' 

*  Oh  !  then  we  will  have  to  go  alone,' 
said  Kose  ;  and  having  arrived  at  this 
logical  conclusion,  she  ran  down  the 
gjirden-j)ath,  not  so  sorry,  perhaps,  at 
the  loss  of  Margaret's  company  as  she 
would  have  been  a  few  weeks  before. 
She  waited  at  the  gate  for  Eric,  and, 
placing  her  tiny  foot  in  his  hand, 
sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  to- 
gether they  cantered  merrily  away. 
Kose  chatted  gaily  and  incessantly, 
and  the  exercise  increased  her  vivacity 
to  a  degree  that  was  a  little  beyond 
her  own  control ;  as  they  entered  a 
beautifully  inviting  expanse  of  coun- 
try, she  touched  her  hoi*se  smartly  and 
went  off  at  a  gallop.  Eric  was  stai*- 
tied.  He  saw  that  for  some  reason  she 
was  unduly  excited,  hence  his  alarm, 
though  he  knew  her  to  be  an  excellent 
horsewoman  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

*  Pray,  don't  do  so ! '  lie  cried,  as 
he  overtook  her ;  *  your  horse  is  very 
spirited,  and  you  do  not  know  the 
ground ! '  She  only  threw  back  a 
saucy  glance  at  him  and  darted  off 
again. 

*  Kose,  darling — Hear  me  ! — stop 
— one  moment ! ' — but  before  he  had 
finished  speaking  she  had  lost  her  seat 
and  was  lying  motionless  on  the  green 
sward,  while  her  horse,  much  sur- 
prised at  his  riderless  condition,  was 
snorting  inquiringly  under  a  neigh- 
bouring tree.  In  a  few  moments  Eric 
had  leaped  from  his  horse  and  was 
kneeling  at  her  side. 

*  Are  you  hurt  1  Oh,  Kose,  my 
own  sweet  love,  speak  to  me  I  Look 
at  me ! ' 
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Rose  sat  up ;  her  hat  had  fallen  off 
and' her  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders 
in  dishevelled  luxuriance  ;  she  tossed 
it  back  from  her  face,  which  was  dved 
with  blushes,  and  wore  a  slightly  mor- 
tiBed  expression. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  hurt 
or  not !  I'll  tell  you  presently,  when 
T  have  recovere<l  that  erect  posture 
which  nature  designed  for  my  spix^ies. 
In  the  mean  time,  please  to  hand  me 
ray  hat  and  assist  at  my  toilette  !  '  and 
she  laughed  a  little  constrainr«lly,  then 
burst  into  a  merry  peal  at  his  p(?r- 
plexed  look  as  he  obediently  dicl  as 
she  ha<l  told  him. 

*  Thanks — no,  I'm  not  huii; — onlv 
shaken  1     Shall  we  remount  ? ' 

'  Not  if  you  are  going  to  ride  so 
wildly  I  You  might  liave  been  killed, 
and  I  told  you ' 

'  There  !  never  mind  the  rest !  We 
women  have  the  monopoly  of  that 
phrase,  and  you  musn't  encroach.  I'm 
suthciently  shaken  for  my  recklessness 
without  having  to  be  srolded  too  !  Be- 
sides, it  wa.s  all  your  fault ! ' 

*  My  fault  ? '  said  Eric,   astounded. 

*  I  know  you  are  clever,  and  have  a 
creative  fancy,  but  if  you  succeed  in 
proving  tliat  accusation,  I  will  not 
scold  another  word  ! '  and  as  he  spoke 
he  <lrew  close  to  her  and  threw  his  arm 
aroun<l    the    little    trembling    form. 

*  Tell  me,  now — how  was  it  my 
fault  ? ' 

*  Why,  l>ecause  you  startled  me  so 
-r-by  calling — me — <larling  !  And  now 
I've  lost  my  reputation  for  line  horee- 
manship,  and  its  all  your  fault ! ' 

He  bent  and  kissed  the  pouting 
lips.  *  You  must  get  used  to  the  ex- 
pression, my  dUtrlivg,  or  your  neck  will 
V>e  in  constant  danger.  As  for  your 
horsemanshij),  no  one  witnessed  your 
downfall  but  myself,  and  I  vow  to 
keep  the  secret  sacredly  on  one  con- 
dition.' 

*  Name  it.  Tyrant !  I  see  you  are 
inexorable  ! ' 

*  Only  this — that  you  will  say, 
"  Eric,  I  love  you,  and  I  will  be  your 
wife !  " ' 


Rose  then  hesitated,  then  inuniiiji- 
ed  the  words,  an<l  slippeil  from  his  in. 
circling  arm. 

*  ( -ome  I  '  she  said,  *  I  am  anxious 
to  redeem  mvself.  Let  us  mount. * 
And  slowlv  ridiu''  only  occusionnilv 
speaking,  thoy  returned  home  in  a  calm 
st^ite  of  happiness,  which  wa&  as  ne^ir 
perftM'tion  as  this  world  aftbrds. 

Ivose  tlew  upstaii's  to  MargiirtH,.'iniI 
Eric  went  straight  to  his  father's  stu<iy. 
They  found  everything  snuxfth  and 
ready  prepared  for  them.  Mai-garet 
received  Rose's  announcemenl  with 
sympathy  and  delight,  and  [x'tirni 
forth  exprei5sions  of  pleji8ui*e  an<l  con- 
gratulation. Mr.  Forbes  gave  bis  un- 
ipialitied  consent  to  the  marriage 

^  It  is  not  just  as  I  had  plannetl,  my 
lx)v,  but  sinc*e  Margaret  and  vou  are 
not  for  each  other,  I  could  not  choose 
a  better,  sweeter  wife  for  you  than  our 
little  Rose.  You  have  my  approval 
and  Vdessing.  Send  Rose  to  me."  Aii'l 
Eric  left  him,  too  happy  and  well- 
satisfieil  to  notice  the  abrupt  dLsmissal, 
or  the  weary  disa]>i>ointment  iu  his 
father's  face. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  suffered  a  k»*en<lis- 
api>ointment ;  more  than  that— a  let- 
ter grief,  for  he  knew  Margai-et's  sl^ 
cret,  and  his  heart  ached  with  love  and 
pity  for  her.  She  had  gone  diivvtly  to 
him  ujwn  leaving  Eric  that  nioniing, 
and  laying    her  hand  upon  his  arm, 

*  Uncle,'  she  had  said,  in  her  sweet  low 
tones,  a  little  monotonous  from  re- 
straint, *  Eric  and  Rose  love  one  ano- 
ther.  You  must  not  op]>ose  their  union . 
And  then,  in  answer  to  his  inquuient 
gesture  of  dissent  and  annoyance,  she 
continued  passionately  :  *  My  bappi- 
ness,  my  very  life  depends  upon  it 
and,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  his  si'»e» 
and    clasping   his    hand,  she  sobl^l* 

*  Oh,  uncle,  you  who  are  everything  to 
me — father,  mother,  all — if  you  lo^^ 
me,  help  me  now !  He  loves  /^"^ 
— not  mCy  and  they  must  not  kno^t 
must  not  guess,  what  you  have  dis- 
covered.' 

The  old  man  was  inexpressibly 
touched ;   be  had  never  seen  ber  *> 
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befora  He  lifted  her  in  his 
d  soothed  her  tenderly.  '  Be 
J  sweet  child  !  jou  are  acting 
he  said,  when  she  was  quieter, 
betrothed  to  you,  and  will  re- 
his  allegiance  when  his  first 
«r  Rose's  pretty  face  has  flick- 
3lf  out  It  is  my  fondest  wish 
should  wed  yo^i,  and  he  must' 
le,  do  not  tempt  me  with  that 
bond,  which,  trivial  as  it  is, 
)uld  respect  if  it  were  insist- 
But  what  do  I  say  1  There 
npation  !  What,  entrap  a  man 
larriageagainst  his  inclination ! 
is  your  pride,  and  where,  think 
mine?  If  your  son  were  to 
to  marry  him  in  deference  to 
[nmands  alone,  I  should  quietly 
but  if  he  asked  me  out  of  pity 
of  my  mad  love  for  him,  I 
nil  myself,  if  I  did  not  die  of 

incle  looked  at  her,  as  she  stood 
ming  eyes  and  face  of  marble 
*  You  are  right,'  he  said  at 
Forgive  me,  Margaret,  if  I 
»  sacrifice  your  woman's  dig- 
my  own  selfish  wishes.  Eric 
trry  Rose,  and  you  will  stay 
iir  old  uncle  always,  and  take 
lim.     Will  you  not  1 ' 


'Always,'  she  said,  softening  at 
once,  and  kissing  his  forehead  with  a 
quivering  lip.  '  Always,'  and  giving 
him  one  of  her  sweet,  moonlight  smileSi 
she  escaped  to  her  own  room. 

iK  4e  «  « 

Rose  Trevaille  was  a  lovely  biide, 
and  her  radiant  beauty  shone  more  by 
contrast,  when  she  stood  beside  her 
pale  bridesmaid,  who,  in  gauzy  dra- 
peries of  snowy  white,  bent  over 
her  like  a  gentle  lily,  arranging  and 
admiring  her  shimmering  robes  of 
creamy  silk  and  lace. 

After  Eric  and  Rose  had  gone,  Mr. 
Forbes  feareil  for  the  health  and 
strength  of  his  much-loved  Margaret, 
but  without  cause.  She  was  in  every 
way  her  old  self,  only  a  little  more  re- 
served and  unfathomable  to  those 
who  did  not  comprehend  her.  And,  as 
years  rolled  by,  and  her  raven  hair 
whitened,  though  not  with  age,  there 
was  a  saintliness,  the  sacredness  of  a 
great  though  hidden  grief,  about  Mar- 
garet Elliott  that  caused  even  the 
poor  and  needy,  to  whom  she  was  a 
ministering  angel,  to  stand  in  awe  of 
her,  for 

*  Those  who  saw  her  snow-white  hair, 

Iler  darkf  sad  eyes,  so  deep  with  feeling. 
Breathed  all  at  onoe  the  chancel  air, 
And  seemed  to  hear  the  organ  pealing.' 


SONNET. 

(From  the  Italian  ofPct.occhL) 

BY   AON£S  STRICKLAND. 

X  ASKED  of  Time,  *  Who  raised  the  structure  fair 
Which  your  stem  power  has  crumbled  in  decay  ?  * 

He  answered  not,  but  fiercely  turned  away, 
And  fled  on  swifter  pinions  through  the  air. 
I  said  to  Fame  :  '  ()  thou  who  dost  declare 

With  lofty  voice,  the  glories  of  the  past, 

Reveal  the  tale.'     Her  eyes  on  earth  she  cast, 
Confused  and  sad,  and  silent  in  despair. 
Then  turned  I  wondering  where,  with  ruthless  stride, 

I  saw  OsLivioy  stalk  from  stone  to  stone, 
O'er  the  fall'n  towers  :  *  O  answer  me,  I  cried, 

Dark  power  !  unveil  the  fact ! '     But  in  dread  tone 
*  Whose  it  was  once,'  he  sullenly  replied, 

*  I  know  not — reck  not-  now  it  is  my  own.* 
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DKPKKCIATION    OF    BAXK    STni.KS. 


nV   K.   N.    M'FKE,  RA.,    MONTKKAU 


THE  unprecedented  decline  in  the 
price  of  bank  stocks  dining 
the  past  year  has  excite*  1  unwonted 
comment  in  financial  circles,  and  the 
discussion  has  directed  the  attention 
of  members  of  Parliament  to  the  im- 
perfection of  our  banking  laws.  The 
opinion  is  generally  expressed  that  the 
evils  complained  of  can  be  remedied  by 
legislation ;  but  there  is  a  great  want 
of  concurrence  among  financial  writers 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  depreciation, 
and  also  as  to  the  remedy  which  should 
be  applied.  Some  writers  hold  that 
the  low  price  of  stocks  is  due  to  the 
manipulations  of  the  brokers  ;  others 
ascribe  it  to  the  excess  of  banking 
capital  in  the  countiT  ;  while  others 
consider  it  as  the  result  of  a  pro  tan  to 
depreciation  in  the  actual  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  banks.  The  i-espective 
merits  of  these  several  oi)inion8  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

In  reading  over  the  list  of  share- 
holder's of  any  of  our  leading  banking 
institutions  one  is  struck  with  the 
number  of  shares  held  in  trust,  and  by 
women  and  professional  men.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  these  lists 
shows  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
shares  of  our  chartered  banks  are  held 
by  non-commercial  persona  These 
shares  represent  the  savings  and  accu- 
mulations of  previous  years  which 
have  been  invested  in  bank  stocks  as 
permanent  and  bona  fide  investments. 
The  dividends  on  such  shares  are  fre- 
quently the  sole  income  of  the  holders, 
and  are  wholly  expended  for  ordinary 
maintenance.  The  remaining  shares 
are  held  by  commercial  men  engaged 
in  active  business,  and  by  speculators 


wiiDse  in vfst mollis   are  more  or  \^'^ 
ll actuating  and  uncertain. 

At  particular  j>ori()<Ls  of  our  ocm- 
mercial  history  a  large  and  r.ipi'i  iii- 
cn\'i8c  has  taken  place  in  the  Imnkiiiif 
Ciij)ital  of  the  country,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  by  which  ofiW"^ 
two  classes  of  investors  the  new  stock 
is  principally  taken.  The  accumula- 
tions of  non-com merciil  holders  nre  I'n^ 
gular  and  constant,  and  generally  'io 
not  exceed  their  dividends.  For  tbey 
are  not  engaged  in  any  business  or 
speculation  by  which  rapid  wealth  is 
acquired.  Their  purchases  of  new 
stock,  therefore,  will  Ije  i-egular,  con- 
stant, and  limited.  But  the  member- 
ship of  this  class  is  fonstantly  chang- 
ing, and  the  amounts  of  their  invest- 
ments change  likewise^  Minors,  whose 
shares  are  held  in  trust,  beixjme  of 
age  and  engage  in  business.  Women 
marry  or  remarry  and  tmnsfer  their 
dowers  f mm  bank  stocks  to  their  hus- 
bands' business.  Thus  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  capital  from  active  busi* 
ness  to  permanent  investments,  ^^^ 
nee  versa.  But  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming streams  are  nearly  equal  in 
volume,  so  that  the  change  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  non-commercial  inves- 
tors does  not  increase  bank  capital  to 
any  extent. 

Additions  to  the  number  of  such 
investors,  however,  are  generally  at- 
tended with  an  augmentation  of  capi- 
tal It  is  our  axiom  in  political 
economy,  that  when  one  investment 
gives  a  larger  return  than  others,  capi- 
tal will  be  attracted  to  that  which  af- 
fords the  greatest  profit  Thus  if  banks 
are  paying  from  ten  to  sixteen  per  cent 
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ds  per  annam  when  money  in 
LveBtments  only  yield  eight  per 
people  will  naturally  prefer  to 
their  savings  in  bank  stocks, 
ists,  too,  would,  in  like  manner, 
iced  to  withdraw  their  money 
BS  paying  ventures  and  place  it 
:  stocks  in  order  to  obtain  the 
videnda  The  consequence  of 
1  capital  seeking  this  form  of 
lent  would  be  the  establishment 
banks  and  a  large  increase  of 
ock.  This  was  what  took  place 
prosperous  years  between  1870 
r4.  Part  of  the  new  stock  was 
bed  by  the  non-commercial  por- 
the  community,  but  the  greater 
was  taken  up  by  business  men. 
former  are  naturally  more  con- 
i^e  and  less  disposed  to  specula- 
vn  the  latter,  and  they  do  not 
ily  change  the  nature  of  their 
lents.  Therefore,  the  increase 
k  capital  was  brought  about 
illy  by  the  commercial  class, 
order  fully  to  understand  their 
^  upon  the  stock  market,  it  is 
ry  to  consider  carefully  the 
er  of  their  transactions  This 
lone  most  clearly  by  an  example, 
a  leading  dry-goods  merchant, 
1  extensive  dealer  in  hardware, 
igaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
nd  D.  is  a  large  manufacturer, 
les  of  commercial  prosperity, 
;oods  sold  as  quickly  as  they 
lanufactui-ed  or  imported,  these 
aerchants  accumulated  great 
A  considerable  part  of  their 
consisted  in  the  promissory 
I  their  customers,  some  of  which 
Bcounted,  but  the  larger  portion 
ere  able  to  hold  without  dis- 
ig.  When  the  banks  began  pay- 
ge  dividends,  these  merchants 
irried  away  in  the  general  ex- 
it about  bank  stocks,  and  deter- 
to  invest  some  of  their  surplus 
in  that  way.  But  the  premium 
ting  bank  stocks  had  reached  a 
gure  and  the  four  capitalists 
red  it  would  be  a  paying  ven 
)  start  a  new  bank.     Each  of 


them  subscribed  a  laige  amount  of 
stock  and  their  Mends  were  easily  in- 
duced to  subscribe  the  balance.  By 
this  means  the  nominal  bank  capital 
was  increased  a  million  dollars,  but 
not  the  available  capital  For  the 
amounts  of  these  sulmcriptions  were 
chiefly  obtained  by  discounts  from  other 
banks  and  only  a  small  proportion  was- 
actual  capital  awaiting  investment 
This  increase  of  capital,  therefore,  was 
merely  nominal  and  added  nothing  to- 
the  strength  of  the  banka  It  furnished 
no  additional  funds  with  which  they 
could  give  increased  accommodation  to 
their  customers,  but  was  simply  the 
withdrawal  of  money  from  the  banks 
in  one  shape  to  return  it  to  them  in 
another.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  position  of  the  various 
Canadian  banks,  on  the  3l8t  Decem- 
ber, in  the  years  mentioned  : 


Year. 

1870 

1872. .... 

Paid  up 

Capital. 

132,000,000 

47,000,000 

Discounts. 

178,600,000 
107,000,000 

Volume  of 
Trade. 
$161,000,000 
190,000,000 

Increase. 

16,000,000 

84,600,000 

29,000,000 

1876 

61,000,000 

126.000.000 

198,000,000 

Increase. 

14.000,000 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

The  discounts  increase  legitimately 
and  naturally  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  the  volume  of  trade,  for  the  larger 
the  trade,  the  larger  must  the  discounts 
be  to  carry  it  on.  Between  1870  and 
1872  the  increased  trade,  amounting 
to  twenty  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the 
imports  and  exports,  would  account  for  - 
the  same  percentage,  or  about  15  mil- 
lions of  increased  discounts,  leaving 
nearly  20  millions  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  15  millions  of  increased  capital 
of  that  year,  and  by  such  loans  as 
would  result  from  the  competition  of 
the  new  banks  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  taken.  Between  1872 
and  1875  the  enlarged  volume  of  trade 
caused  an  increase  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  or  nearly  Ave  millions  of 
the  increased  discounts,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  14  millions  which  is  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of 
bank  capital  in  that  year.  The  result, . 
therefore,  of  this  period  of  commercial . 
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prosi»erity  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
nominal  amount  of  bank  capital,  which 
has  been  effected  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  uf  discounts. 

In  a  {)eriod  of  ilepression  tht?  re- 
8}>ective  influences  of  these  two  classes 
of  investors  upon  bank  stocks  are 
somewhat  similar.  The  non-commor- 
cial  class  would  not  readily  part  with 
their  stocks  at  a  decline  of  fifty  per 
cent  so  long  as  they  w(;re  receiving 
regular  dividends,  consequently  the 
break  in  the  stock  market  was  not 
caused  by  theii-  pressing  sales.  The 
commercial  investors,  however,  are 
often  found  to  sell  out  their  stock  in 
order  to  meet  their  business  (engage- 
ments. The  numerous  failures,  too, 
which  are  constantly  occurring  throw 
large  amounts  of  stock  upon  the  mar- 
ket, many  of  the  insolv(;nts  having 
been  holders  of  stock.  At  tirst,  the^e 
shares  found  ready  purchasers,  but  as 
failure  after  failure  occurred  and  more 
stock  was  constantly  offered  for  sale, 
the  market  Ixjcame  literally  over- 
stocked, and  i)rices  fell.  A  gi-eat  dim- 
inution of  trade  followed.  The  ex- 
ports and  imports  fell  off  twenty  five 
per  cent  and  now  barely  exceed  those 
of  1870.  The  deposits  at  notice  and 
the  circulation,  which  are  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  banking  business, 
and  the  truest  gauge  of  a  country's 
prosperity,  exhibit  little  change  dur- 
ing the  present  decade.  But  the  paid 
up  capital  has  nearly  doubled  and  the 
discounts  have  increased  over  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  same  period.  Both  are 
now  greatly  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  the  decrease 
since  the  time  of  greatest  inflation  be- 
ing insignificant  There  is  thus  a 
larger  amount  of  bank  stock  in  the 
country  than  there  is  capital  available 
for  such  investment  Additional  ca- 
pital may  be  obtained  by  attraction 
from  other  ventures,  but  to  accomplish 
this,  bank  stocks  must  decline  in  price 
sufiiciently  to  make  them  the  most 
desirable  investments.  A  great  de- 
cline, however,  is  not  required,  for  a 
alight  advantage  will  suffice  to  change 


the  flow  of  capital  into  any  Jesii^d 
channel.  If  a  heavv  di^oline  ocourre<i 
and  bank  stocks  fell  below  their  ac- 
tual value,  a  reaction  would  s(*t  iu. 
ca]>ital  would  be  attmcted  to  them. 
and  prict'^s  would  rise  iji  i*e8j)0Lse  to 
the  incrt»iusod  demaniL  The  course  of 
the  stock  mai'ket  is  like  the  swiugiuif 
of  the  j>endulum.  now  on  one  side, 
now  on  the  other,  and  finally  l>ecoii]inir 
stationary  at  the  point  in  which  jirice 
and  value  corresj>on(L  The  mere  ex- 
cess of  bank  stocks,  therefore,  does  not 
account  for  their  low  price,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  bank  caj)ital  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  country  hj 
legislation  would  cause  oidy  a  slight 
a})preciation  in  their  value,  but  not 
suflicient  to  l>e  of  any  great  l)eiiefit  to 
stock-holdei"s. 

The  surjilus  bank  stock  has,  how- 
ever, another  bearing  on  the  priee  of 
stocks  by  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  the  speculation  of  brokers.  It  is 
urged  that  were  there  no  excess  of 
bank  capital — *  no  loose  shares  knock- 
ing about  the  market ' — brokers  would 
be  deprived  of  theii*  princijial  material 
for  speculation,  and  of  an  imjjortant 
agency  of  influencing  the  market 
But  the  brokers  have  no  such  influ- 
ence upon  stocks  as  has  been  attri- 
buted to  them.  They  may,  by  mis- 
representation, by  insinuations,  and 
by  giving  currency  to  false  rumours, 
occasion  a  temporary  decline  in  some 
particular  stock  ;  but,  if  there  ia  do 
valid  reason  in  the  position  of  the 
bank  for  such  decline,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  They  might,  by  this 
means  induce  permanent  investors  to 
sell  out  this  particular  stock,  hut 
their  interest  would  lead  them  to  per- 
suade their  principals  to  invest  m 
some  other  stock,  and  when  one  broker 
selLs  short  another  buys  long,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  former  to  put  do^ 
prices  are  counteracted  by  those  of 
the  other  to  keep  them  up.  Thus  the 
general  price  of  stocks  is  not  perman* 
ently  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
brokers,  and  restrictive  legislation 
with  respect  to  their  business  is  do 
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squired  than  it  is  with  respect 
1  and  produce  brokera 
result  of  our  inquiry,  there- 
that  the  market  price  of  bank 
is  generally  their  actual  intrin- 
le,  based  upon  a  fair  valuation 
assets  of  the  banks,  and  their 
of  earning  dividends.  When 
;k  of  one  bank  sells  at  a  greatly 
trice  than  another  it  is  because 
tets  of  the  latter  are  actually 
raluable  and  profitable  than 
f  the  former.  The  general  de- 
;herefore,  in  the  price  of  all 
x>cks  is  owing  to  the  deprecia- 
L   value  of    the   assets  of  the 

These  consist  principally  of 
jory  notes  which  they  have 
I  ted,  and  which  are  more  or  less 
e  according  to  the  ability  of 
rrowers  to  retire  them  upon 
,j.  That  many  of  these  notes 
uestionable  value  is  abundantly 
ihed  by  the  history  of  our  com- 
during  the  past  four  yeara 
lis  to  that  period,  the  business 
\  of  the  community  ranged 
(ven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars 
num,  equal   to  about  six  per 

the  total  discount  and  thirteen 
t  of  the  paid  up  bank  capital. 
1874,  the  failures  have  aver- 
ore  than  twenty-five  millions  of 
per  annum, or  about  twenty  per 
the  discounts  and  fifty  per  cent, 
capital.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
u*ge  share  of  the  loss  resulting 
e  payment  of  the  dividends  of 


the  insolvent  estates  had  to  be  borne 
by  the  banks,  and  it  is  the  certainty 
of  this  loss,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
value  of  the  notes  now  under  dis- 
count which  keeps  down  the  price  of 
bank  stocks,  and  makes  capitalists 
shy  of  investing  in  them.  If  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  amount  now  under 
discount  be  worthless,  the  bank  capi- 
tal is  reduced  forty  per  cent,  for  the 
discounts  are  twice  as  large  as  the 
capital  It  is  reasonable  to  infer, 
however,  that  the  assets  of  the  banks 
are  now  more  valuable,  proportionally, 
than  they  were  previous  to  these  fail- 
ures, for  the  weak  and  unreliable 
firmi  have  been  mostly  swept  away, 
and  those  which  remain  are  such  as 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
storms  of  the  past  four  years,  and  like 
giant  oaks  of  the  forest,  still  continue 
erect  and  unassaUable  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  disaster.  The  revival  of 
business,  and  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  solvency  and  integrity  of 
our  commercial  men,  of  which  the 
first  beginnings  are  now  manifesting 
themselves,  will  bring  about  a  healthy 
and  decided  improvement  in  the  price 
of  bank  stocks,  which  no  legislation 
can  giva  Until  such  reaction,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  advance  the 
price  of  bank  stocks  by  legislation, 
although  more  effective  measures 
might  be  taken  for  obtaining  compre- 
hensive and  exact  statistics  of  the 
actual  position  of  our  banks. 
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TO  the  European  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  significance 
of  the  term  *  home,'  was  limited  bv  an 
inter-kingdom  temj>oraiy  visiting — in 
comparatively  few  cases  taking  a  ]ut- 
mauent  shape  even  within  their  own 
area.  This  was  prior  to  *  Murray,' 
of  course,  but  even  his  patrons  are 
still  unacquainted  with  home  as  the 
heart-throb  of  one  nation  tow*ards 
another,  of  the  daughters  towanls  the 
mother  in  all  their  feelings  of  child- 
hood, youtli,  and  mature  age  as  im- 
planted in  the  old  nest'and  since  care- 
fully, yea,  even  religiously  taught, 
amid  all  the  turns  and  changes  in  new 
lands. 

All  animal  life,  progressively  in 
nature,  is  identical  as  regards  gi'owth, 
superabundance,  decay,  and  death  ;  it 
is  but  one  plan  in  the  great  unity  of 
things  ;  and,  in  the  analogy  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  older  nations 
must  *  swarm'  as  effectively,  if  not  as 
regularly,  as  the  lower  orders.  This 
is  called  *  immigrating,'  or  going  into 
another  country  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

We  propose  briefly  to  enquire  into 
some  of  the  causes  that  regulate  this 
phase  of  human  exLstence,  and  our 
readers  must  understand  that  the 
genernl  condition  of  things  will  be  han- 
dled, not  special  ones,  unless  so  named. 

The  first  conception  of  change  is 
engendered  by  the  individual  or  cor- 
porate want  of  something  essential  to 
his,  her,  or  their  view  of  pleasant  ex- 
istence, or  of  the  knowledge  of  some- 
thing that  would  likely  tend  to  better 
that  existence,  whether  morally,  so- 
cially, or  commercially. 

History  supplies  a  few  examples  of 
the  religious  immigrating  element 
within  the  present  century,  where  a 


minority,  being  interfered  with  inth^r 
particular  worship,  have  had  to  rf- 
move  to  a  new  home  in  order,  j-ri- 
niarily,  to  avoid  such  persecution,  but 
substantially  to  imjn-ove  their  so^'inl 
and  commercial  positions  ;  the  one 
'.vas  but  the  instrument  to  the  others. 
Ha<l  independent  wealth,  by  posses- 
sion of  landed  estate,  been  the  original 
lot  of  the  assembly  of  individuals 
having  an  unity  of  l>elief,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  under  severe  pressure  the 
monil  something  would  have  gone  to 
the  wall.  Material  wealth  may  not 
entirely  kill,  but  it  largely  (leadens 
what  isciilled  the  *  martyr  spirit'  It 
was  so  in  the  days  before  Christ,  it  is 
so  now. 

When  a  community  of  individuals 
agrees  to  establish  cei*tain  domestic 
arrangements  that  have  to  be  recog- 
nised by  their  own  public  religious 
forms,  but  which  are  at  such  vaiiance 
to  the  social  pro8i>erity  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  state,  the  prejx)Ddera- 
t  i  ng  m  oral  sense  dri  ves  out  the  anomaly . 
We  have  not  to  seek  far  for  a  remark- 
able case  of  this ;  so  recent  aiid  re- 
markable, that  even  immigration  and 
migi'ation  are  not  likely  to  aflford  the 
usual  isolation  and  peace. 

The  good  or  bad  of  those  moral  and 
social  specialities  are  not  our  present 
theme,  interesting  though  they  be. 

The  pedigree  of  the  general  immi- 
grant is  not  to  be  sought  for  among 
any  branch  of  fanatics — it  is  as  much 
the  outcrop  of  adversity  as  of  profit 
perity  ;  not  so  much  the  result  of  driv- 
ing as  of  free-will  action ;  more  the 
desire  of  the  speculative,  and  not  so 
much  the  condition  of  1  Timothy,  vi 
8. ;  not  so  much  the  act  of  the  igno- 
rant as  of  the  intellectually  advanced : 
more  the  spirit  of  adventure  than 
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iscontent ;  as  much  the  refuge 
iriftless  single  as  of  the  family 
it :  and  by  all  odds  will  be 
leily  tra<4d  in  man's  ambi- 
own  land ;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
I  being  able  to  call  so  many 
this   world's   surface,    *  my 

• 

lore  the  aim  of  the  moderate  in 
iian  he  of  much  money  ;  not 
1  the  place  of  the  poor  man 
resting  place  of  the  rich  ;  not 
the  field  of  the  inactive,  as 
tstlessness  and  indecision  ;  as 
le  scene  of  the  intellectually 
IS,  as  that  of  the  sordid  and 
lent 

rsity,  so  called,  will  ever  send 
ireds  a  year  into  new  homes, 
)wever,  to  the  good  of  the  in- 
than  of  the  chosen  nation, 
more  of  it  anses  from  habits 
lation  and  improvidence  than 
ose  of  steady  industry  and 
it  if  the  adversity  has  been  of 
are  of  things  over  which  we 
control,  then  the  nation  will 
iS  much  as  the  individual, 
srity  of  the  kind  that  savoureth 
or  pleasure  has  its  represen- 
in  new  lands,  and  an  end  in- 
unfavourable  to  both.  Yet, 
>f  the  sort  spoken  of  in  *  talent' 
counted  for,  the  end  is  clearly 
ed  fold  for  the  good  of  all 
iron  hand  of  the  many-acred 
eviction  notoriety  has,  after 
sent  so  many  thousands  to  the 
:  unclaimed  wild  animals  and 
[ess  commons  as  the  silent  mo- 
self-respect,  or  the  persuasive 
of  the  foreign  agent 
e  probably  not  by  thousands, 
ject  can  count  by  hundreds,  at 
ose  who  directly  purchase  land 
[le  expectation  of  a  contingent 
)  in  value,  and  a  consequent 
i  profit,'  both  by  non  residence 
^lud  personal  holding.  There 
ever,  certainly  more  of  this 
e  other  extreme,  of  being  con- 
tb  food  and  raiment,  which, 
.  does  exist  as  a  sparse  fact  in 
5 


most  new  countries,   is  by  no  means 
the  spirit  that  governs  the  condition. 

Neither  are  the  wholly  ignorant  to 
be  found  among  the  builders  of  a  young 
progressive  nation  where  every  faculty, 
mental  and  physical,  may  at  any  time 
be  called  into  requisition  to  meet  spe- 
cial exigencies  for  self  or  others,  or 
for  both.  Division  of  labour,  even  of 
the  mental  order,  is  necessarily  long 
in  an  embryotic  state,  where  full  ma- 
turity of  most  things  must  wait  the 
progress  of  their  neighbours  in  order 
to  form  a  sufficient  advance  guard, 
safe  to  cope  with  older  and  similar 
national  developments  elsewhere  ;  so 
then,  but  for  the  larger  stream  of  men 
above  the  average  of  their  fellows  in- 
tellectually, either  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  world  would  never  have  mapped 
the  present  United  States  of  America, 
and  some  British  Colonies — and  thus 
it  shall  ever  .be. 

Still  further,  aside  from  the  mere 
followers  of  Nimrod  and  Walton, 
there  is  a  strong  power  of  fascination, 
approaching  to  adventure,  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  when 
that  pursuit  changes  its  sphere  of 
action  to  the  extent  implied  in  our 
subject  Herein,  indeed,  must  be 
sought  a  good  deal  of  the  first  spirit 
of  colonization  when  the  ideal  had 
stronger ,  power  on  men's  minds,  and 
when  conditions  attendant  upon  realiza- 
tion demanded  greater  sacrifice  of  life 
and  property  than  now.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  item 
of  discontent  had,  or  has,  little  or  no 
share  in  these  restlessnesses  ;  airyness 
is  not  usually  associated  with  bad  hu- 
mour or  sulks,  and  hence  immigration 
thus  classed  is  no  patron  of  baby- 
hood habit& 

Were  we  unable  to  chronicle  the 
next  piece  of  our  philosophy,  we  would 
not  have  much  of  a  leading  chapter  in 
the  history  of  all  new  countries.  The 
ways  of  the  thriftless  single  are  in- 
deed wonderful  and  hard  !  many  take 
the  form,  if  not  the  reality,  of  actual 
homelessness  : — 

^*  Round  the  wide  world  In  banishment  w»  roMH  "^ 
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He  is  not  clitKcult  to  find — the  iti- 
nerant clerk,  third-class  bar-room 
8ei*ver,  agricultural  annoyance,  and 
geneml  loafer.  The  niachinory  of 
sound  immigration  is  being  now 
and  again  temporarily  deranged  by 
the  accumulation  of  such  frolh,  yet  it 
needs  no  strong  wind  to  clear  oH) 
though  some  time  to  re-lubricate.  The 
counterpoise  of  this  brings,  with  in- 
dustry, a  wife  and  numerous  family, 
able  and  willing  to  help,  ready  to 
suffer,  keen  to  realize,  and  safe  at 
holding  ;  the  chief  aim  /«/«(/,  the  one 
grasp,  «rm;  the  great  ides.,  ji/ on (jitahle 
surface;  the  giand  plan  fields  ui»on 
fields  ;  t/i€  di'eam,  bui*sting  barns  and 
fat  cattle,  and  the  one  j>a8sion,  land. 

But  immigration  has  beariiigs  of 
another  order,  as  practical  and  im- 
portant as  those  sketch(jd. 

Wealth  at  home  seldom  seeks  wealth 
abroad,  because  wx^ll-to-do  loves  to  let 
well  alone.  The  substantial  backing 
of  any  new  countr}',  that  is  its  agricul- 
ture, is  due  no  thanks  to  the  moneyed 
immigi'ant.  Not  many  graves  of  the 
old  country  wealthy  are  to  be  seen  in 
colonial  cemeteries.  It  is  not  the 
practice  of  afHuent  humanity  to  de- 
light in  subduing  nature  and  aiming 
at  the  two  blades  of  giass ;  neither 
are  the  poor  ones  of  us  in  this  work, 
by  reason  partly  of  this  very  distinc- 
tion, and  also  of  a  sort  of  inherent 
beggarliness.  The  world  has  to  look 
to  the  moderate  in  means  for  master- 
ing of  difficulties  and  making  pro- 
gress. This  unsatisfied  ambition,  and 
large  family,  makes  the  right  stuff  in 
framing  the  wealth  of  new  nations. 
Not  that  we  overlook  the  fact  of  much 
of  this  ambition  being  spurious  as  re- 
gards constancy  under  the  difficulties, 
and  of  the  indecision,  when  associated 
with  other  lines  of  life  that  at  the 
time  seem  more  remunerative  and 
agreeable. 

So  then,  immigration  with  inaction 
means  more  than  failure — it  means 
death  ;  this  is  true  to  all  measures  of 
the  purse,  and  is  particularly  so  for 
the  heavy  one.     How  rare  to  find,  say 


in  farming,  a  case  of  succesii  i.y  suit- 
ing with  large  nlean^  and  m/  i-i.<.- 
Steal  Jmlfi  .^(.If-'t^ijuntifitt//.  It  iiirtV 
seem  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  a  siii^^uiai 
tnitli  that  when  the  avei*ag«'  i:iaii 
begins  on  an  uvernge  subject  with  .ir^^U 
per  acre,  his  success  is  more  ceituin 
than  if  he  had  had  ,9100  pt-r  acre. 

In  case  the  j>ositions  thus  far  jrt^ 
jMDundtMl  should  W  set  down  as  the 
vulgar  iiiubcidar  type  of  our  naiui-t 
and  existence,  we  are  w  illing  to  allow 
another  one. 

The  intellectual  field   in   new  coun- 
tries is  as  j>rolitic  as  it   is  dangeroius 
and  probably  as  sjitisfying  as  it  is  iiii- 
certaiji.     Tiie  church,  the  law,  intNli- 
cine,  education,   engineering  and  sur- 
veying, and,  shall    we    add,    pelitit-fc. 
mav  even    be    taken    as    with  in  thf 
range  of  oin-  imjK)ited  intellect.   Thub 
then,  prolific  enough,  but  our  oWtT- 
vation  and  experience  put  them  dowu 
as  a  dangerous  element  in  the  economy 
of  iumiigration.     Youth   being  uioro 
assimilable  than  two-score,  there  is.  lo 
some   extent,    room   for  the   leanie<l 
professions,  but,  as  a  whole,  new  bloo<l 
is  not  needed,  and  if  needed  at  an 
should  V>e  far  above  the  average  of  the 
resident  stock  ;  for  here  |)emiit  thlA 
estimate,    namely,   that  the   average 
ability  of  any  one  oalling  or  professiou 
in  Euro[^  is  not  equal  to  the  sawe 
thing    on    the   American   coDtiiient. 
This  follows  from  our  previous  argu- 
ments, though,  of  course,  it  \s  not  ad- 
mitting there  is  superior  ability. 

The  philosophy  of  immigration  is, 
therefore,  a  ileep  study  in  i»olitical 
economy.  To  know  what  is  wanted, 
how  it  shoidd  be  got,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent encouraged.  These  agriculturilv 
embrace  several  caref  u  1  considei-ations ; 
not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
country  as  adapted  to  cultivation  of 
crops  or  grazing,  but  such  questions 
as  these  : — Are  free  grants  of  lands 
advisable  1  What  should  guide  settle- 
ment duties?  Where  should  help 
in  immigration  come  from?  What 
works  should  precede  settlement! 
The  regulation  of  area  per  capita,  and 
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•rough  work  of  European  agen- 

bave  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
rosperity  in  immigration  is  at 
angerous  to  national  steadiness, 
erg  are  dangerous,  and  judging 
le  past  any  rush  for  land  should 
rded  agiunst  in  wise  legislation, 
lite  easy  to  note  impolitic  liber- 
in   much   of    American    rural 
ly  during  the  last  twenty  yeara 
int  of  steadiness  has  made  as 
reverses   as   e<|ual    the    extra 
ature  by  the  fever,  at  the  same 
hat   the    subject    has   become 
led   in   constitution,   naturally 
ng  the  effects  of  the  disease.  It 
have  been  better  had  more  con- 
sm  been  displayetl  in  some  na^ 
enterprises,  the  while  that  con- 
sm  is  inimical  to  wide  progresa 
lave  already  seen  what  is  wanted, 
ihow  how  it  should  be  got :    In 
will  be  well,  meantime,  to  limit 
aervations  to  what  we  feel  most 
te  with,  that  is,  with  reference 
ada  and  Britain. 
;ver  of  far  more  national  value 
piificance  than  any  gold  digging 
at  present  i*ampant  in  every 
ice  of  the  Dominion  ;  that  fever 
d — land   in  Manitoba.     Of  all 
that  have  impressed  us  most  in 
itory  of  Canada,  during  the  last 
'  years,  none  has  been  so  strange 
apparent  di<covert/  of  new  parts 
i>r  settlement    Decade  after  de- 
sin  show  its  fever  piige  in  re8i>ect 
itres  of  agricultural  attraction, 
thousands  upon  thousands  have 
re   now   being   drawn  towards 
ruin,  indej^endence,  or  fortune. 
)ua  to  any  of  these  swarmings, 
eally  was  known  of  much  north 
itude  forty-five  degrees  in  On- 
kud  of  that  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
7e  suggested  to  the  majority  of 
ians,  even  ten  years  ago,  that 
elds  were  worth  inspection  for 
econd  and  third  sons,  would  have 
isking  one's  friendship  for  life, 
active  of  the  question  of  insanity, 
em,    therefore,   the  established 


fact  of  arable  wealth  existing  else- 
where than  in  old  Ontario  is  indeed  a 
discovery.  The  result  is  something 
new  in  our  history — a  migration  from 
the  old  to  the  new  Provinces.  The 
significance  of  this  is  worth  comment^ 
and  should  be  carefully  weighed  hj  our 
legislatora  The  case  here  is  not  one 
of  immigation  proper  but  a  rising  of 
the  young  yeomanry  of  Ontario,  who, 
reasoning  from  our  previous  philo- 
sophy, must  be  cream  and  not  froth. 
This  fact  at  once  establishes  other  two, 
i.e.,  that  no  such  movement  would 
hold  as  it  is  doing  unless  with  substan- 
tial backing  of  encouragement  by  ad- 
vice and  money  from  the  old  folks, 
and  that  Manitoba  must  be  standing 
the  test  of  the  shrewd,  practical,  far- 
seeing,  and  experienced  Canadian 
farmer. 

There  are  advantages  and  dangers 
in  this  question.  The  advantages  are 
a  showing  to  the  world  that  where 
Canadians  lead,  othera  may  safely  fol- 
low, or  are  sure  to  find  a  good  subject, 
at  least  not  misapplied,  in  farming 
practices  as  so  notably  mark  many 
immigranta  These  influences  will  be 
very  valuable. 

The  dangers  are,  (1)  a  prejudicial 
thinning  of  Ontario  youth,  which  may 
take  a  military  or  strictly  commercial 
bearing  for  the  Dominion,  and  (2)  the 
speculative  object  only,  and  not  the 
view  of  a  permanent  i*esidence  in  the 
new  Province.  It  is  just  quite  pos- 
sible that  very  many  of  our  farmers* 
sons  are  being  sent  west  to  select  their 
160  acres  of  free  grant  and  to  pur- 
chase as  much  more  of  the  best  in  ad- 
joining, or  other  i>arts,  as  individual 
means  will  afford,  and,  after  having 
performed  the  necessary  improvements 
to  secure  the  patent,  return  home,  and 
use  the  square  mile  as  a  *spec.'  To 
our  thinking  the  latter  is  the  bigger 
danger  of  any — s[)eaking  for  the  Do- 
minion's and  Manitoba's  rapid  settle- 
ment and  increase  of  value. 

We  must  not  in  this  omit  reference 
to  a  point  which  also  seriously  affects 
older  Canadian  farma    Is  the  present 
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exodus  necessaiy  by  reason  of  want  of 
room  in  Ontai-io  1  We  answer  yes  and 
no.     Our  opinion  goes  upon  the  be- 
lief that  in  Canadian  })ractice  tliere  is 
too  much  greed  for  surface,  and  too 
little  looking  to  model,  farming.     An 
average  Ontiirio  family  of  tliree  sons, 
two  daughtei-s,  and  parents,  with  their 
200  acres,  are  indej)endent  even  with 
one-fourth  uncultivat€*d.     One  of  the 
sons  does  not  follow  the  plough,  the 
two  others  would  j)refer  it  ;  sub  divi- 
sion of  the  farm   is  not  common  and 
not  advisable,   so  it  is  armnged  that 
the  elder  looks  to  continuing  in  the 
homestead    and    the    younger    to    be 
assisted   in   securing    new  land,  or  a 
neighbouring  fann.     But  the  sons  of 
the  pioneers  are  not   necessarily  pio- 
neers.    "Were  they   so,  or  were  thev 
willing  to  take  cheap  land  to  be  im- 
proved, there  is  plenty  of  it  still  in  old 
Ontario.     We   do    not    sav   that  the 
battle  of  the  axe  is  a  neglected  accom- 
plishment among  our  young  men,  or 
that  they  want  in  enterprise  ;  but  m  e 
do   assert   that   their   better  circum- 
stances do  not  call   out  the  spirit  of 
their  fathers,  except  where  conditions 
are  similar  to  their  own  up-bringing. 
There  must  be  good  clay  loam,  beech 
and    maple,    few    stones    and    little 
swamp.     These   young  men  will  e'en 
now  rough  it  readily  enough,  but  they 
cannot  face  stone  and  water.    Though 
a  very  parental  government  has  given 
most   liberal  facilities  for    drainage, 
comparatively  few  swamps  are  being 
reclaimed.     Young  or  old,  Canadians 
are  not  ditchers  nor  dry-stone  dykers 
by   choice,   though    well  aware  that 
Bwamps  overlie  as  good  soil  as  ever 
grew  sheaf  of  grain.     There  is  room 
enough,  therefore,  but  not  of  the  sort 
wanted  by  farmers'  sons,  and  hence 
the  present  migration  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  easier  conditions  in  the  west. 
There  are,  then,  two  existing  bar- 
riers to  the  speedy  improvement  of 
all  lands  in  Ontario  :  one,  the  content- 
ment of  well-to-do  fathers  after  the 
hardships  and  success  in  establishing 
IbO  ploughable  from  the  200 ;   the 


other,  the  non-anxi<*tv  of  the  sons  to 
follow  anything  outsith-  parental  ^^x• 
ample. 

Ha]ipily,  howi'vrr,  for  the  ]»rogies& 
of  Canada,  her  (»wn  lands  an*  pix»vi»l- 
ing  a  remedy—  gotul,  certain,  and  sub- 
stantial, if  slow  and  patchy. 

The    ]»reseiit    condition    of    Bl'iti^h 
agriculture   seemed  to  be  beyoiul  the 
ken   of   m()<t   of    thi^ii*  bt»st  thinkers. 
From    the   Prime   Mi?ii.ster\s    bullion 
opinion  down  to  ploughman's  debates 
f(;w  have  struck  at  anv  of  the  roots  of 
tlie  whole  matter.     Thomas  Bras.sey^ 
M.P.,  is  perhaps  the  largest  enjplov<T 
of  labour  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  j»ractieal  and  c^refnl   stat«*snien 
of  the  pr€'sent  day.      At   a  recent  lec- 
ture   before  a  Philosophical    Institu- 
tion iie  said,   *  As  agrieiilture  l>ecamo 
lt?ss  profitable,  the  farmers  would  grow 
less   tolerant  of   a  prot^*ctive    svstem 
maint^iined  at  their  expense  for  the  K- 
nelitof  a com])aratively  limited  numWr 
of  wealthy  persons.'     He  added  :  *  The 
advantages  of  Australia  and    Canada 
as  fields  for  immigi'ation  were  yet  for 
millions ;  the  British  Ciipit^ilist  seeking 
investments  for  their  resources  would 
best  promote  their  own  intei-ests,  and 
what  was  far  more  important,  the  hi- 
terests  of   the  country,  by    fostering 
colonial  enterprise.      W<',  as  a  nation, 
could  not  hope  to  concentrate*  within 
the  nanow  limits  of  the  United  King- 
dom   the   productive  industry  of  the 
world ;  other  lands  must  be  found  for 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race.' 

Tliis   reasoning  is  as  sound  as  the 
British  Constitution  itself. 

There  is  no  disproving  that  Britain 
is  fearfully  over-populated ;  thar  her 
agriculture   is  not  improving    either 
productively,  commercially  as  a  sub- 
ject, or  by  cropping  treaty   between 
proprietor  and  tenant.     The  old  land 
loves  her   non-agrarian   position   too 
well  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  disentail  and 
throw  open  1 60  or  200  acre  lots  to  the 
highest  bidders.     Kadicab  may  rave 
and  incite,  but  long  the  day  ere  new 
proprietors  cultivate  their  own  hold- 
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ings,  or  the  other  fifth  of  the  kingdom 
is  offered  to  the  plough.     The  patience 
and  submission  of  John  Bull,  farmer, 
is  truly  admirable  !    Is  the  lion  cowed  ? 
We  think  not,  but  he  is  certainly  well 
caged,    and  seems  to  have  no   proper 
appreciation  of  liberty.    We  have  now 
been   able  to  put  this   extraordinary 
contradiction  of  boldness  and  resigna- 
tion into  calm  language,  and  now  few 
words  will  suffica     Love  of  country 
is  good,  but  submission  to  loss  of  inde- 
pendence is  not  good ;  neither  is  a  stand- 
ing still,  nor  an  undue  love  of  ease. 
The  farmers  of  Britain  are  not  taking 
"the  only  effective  means  of  improving 
their  condition  in  these  times  of  pres- 
sure.    They  will  succeed  in  abolishing 
liypothec  and  the  law  of  distress  to  a 
^certain  extent ;  rents  may  then  be  re- 
duced, and  liberty  in  cropping  become 
modified,  but  all  combined  will  never 
'ease  the  ship.     Neither  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected   that  landed    proprietors  will 
<x>ncede  many  of  their  heredit-ary  priv- 
ileges, and  in  many  cases  it  would  not 
l>e  desirable ;  but  they  must  be  brought 
to  feel  that  farmers  are  not  serfs,  and 
the  only  plan  is  to  bid  the  old  home 
^^ood-bye.     Farmers  of  Britain,  be  as- 
sured that  so  long  as  you  talk  only, 
-and  do  not  oc/,  so  long  will  few  impor- 
tant concessions  be  made  you.     You 
were  never  good  at  combination,  even 


in  the  way  of  promoting  the  science 
and  practice  of  your  noble  profession ; 
and  now  whether  by  combination  or 
self  action,  a  very  large  number  of  you 
must  quit  possession  ere  the  remainder 
be  guaranteed  the  privileges  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilized  country.  It  must 
be  no  threat ;  there  should  be  no  cring- 
ing, no  compunction  at  tearing  asunder 
of  old  associations  and  habits^  and  no 
crying  after  the  fiesh-pots — ^up  !  and 
make  the  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  it  be. 

There  are  73  counties  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  let  one  farmer  from 
each  leave  every  year  for  three  years, 
and  the  remainder  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  guiding  the  plough  as  they 
choose. 

And  now  for  the  concluding  part  of 
our  philosophy :  Canada  is  making 
special  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  British  farmers.  Besides  farmers' 
sons,  many  Ontario  farmers  themselves 
are  taking  the  Manitoba  fever,  so  that 
openings  on  easy  terms,  and  of  the 
stamp  as  like  as  possible  to  their  own, 
will  be  inviting  to  those  Britiah 
farmers  who  have  *  spunk  *  enough  to 
try.  Show  but  the  disposition,  and  the 
OntarioGovemmentwill  send  unpreju- 
diced evidence  for  your  guidance.  She 
has  no  objections  to  an  importation 
that  would  represent  $1,000,000  per 
annum. 


DESPONDENCY. 
(From  Matthbw  Arnold's  Poems,) 

THE  thoughts  that  rain  their  steady  glow 
Like  stars  on  life's  cold  sea. 
Which  others  know,  or  say  they  know — 
They  never  shone  for  me. 


Thoughts  light,  like  gleams,  my  spirit's  sky, 

But  they  will  not  remain  : 
They  light  me  once,  they  hurry  by  ; 

And  never  come  again. 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


BY    JAMES    PAYN. 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

THE   NEW  ARRIVAL. 

LIFE,  even  in  this  world,  has  its 
compeiisations ;  if  a  dull  man 
bores  and  bores  his  company  like  the 
Teredo  navalts  till  all  hands  are  ready 
to  sink,   a  bright   and  genial  fellow 
will  irradiate  it ;  if  the  one  is  as  a 
dead  fly  in  the  ointment  of  the  apo- 
thecary, the  other  is  like  the  qaince 
in  the  apple-pie ;  its  savour  and  fra- 
grance permeate  the  whole  dish,  and 
rescue  it  from  vapidity.     Of  the  in- 
mates of  Halcombe  Uall,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  were  several  who  were  just 
now  not  having  a  very  cheerful  time 
of  it     Evelyn,  at  once  menaced  and 
importuned,  .was  compelled  to  nurse 
the  wrath  which  certainly  did  not  re- 
quire  to  be    *  kept   warm.'     George 
Gresham   felt  his  footing  dangerous, 
and    that    unfathomable   gulfs    were 
being  dug  for  him  by  the  hand  of  his 
enemy.     And  to  poor  little  Frankie 
the  figure  of  pitiless  John  Groad  al- 
ways presented  itself  pointing  to  the 
gallows  trea     These  were  not  festive 
social  elements,  and  if  a  Bore  had  been 
introduced  into   the  house  upon  the 
top  of  it  all,  existence  at  Halcombe 
would  have  been  well  nigh  intolerable. 
Fortunately    the    new   arrival,    Mr. 
Frederic   Mayne,  wais  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent species   from  the   Teredo ;  in- 
stead of  sinking  ships  he  buoyed  them. 
Even  vessels  of  heavy  burthen — con- 
versationally speaking,  mere  colliers 
— would  become  almost  volatile  when 
he  attached  himself  to  their  side  ;  his 


spirits  were  such  that  they  could  have 
raised  wrecks.     The  mariner's  calling 
has  a  tendency  to  make  men  dull,  but 
though  Mayne  loved  the  sea,  and  al- 
most lived  upon  it,  it  had  not  depressed 
him  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  ma- 
rine  tastes,  his  companionship,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  too  much  of  a 
good  thing ;  like  that  gay  and  thought- 
less gentleman  who  had  to  be  sand- 
wiched between  two  clergymen  before 
he  was  fit  for  general  society. 

His  life  had  been  remarkable,  a  ca- 
det of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  race,  he 
had  never  envied  his  elder  brother  the 
fortune  that  was  in  store  for  him,  nor 
indeed  wasted  a  thought  about  it ;  and 
cutting  short  a  scholarless  but  not  un- 
exciting school  time,  had  entered  the 
navy  under  respectable  auspices ;  his 
friends  had  consented  to  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  only  alternative  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  which  was  that  of 
running  away  to  sea.     The  inconven- 
iences, not  to  say  hardships,  of  this 
mode  of  life  had  not  dismayed  him  as 
they  dismay  so  many  lads  with  similar 
aspirations,  because  all  its  disagree- 
ables were  mitigated  by  his  overpow- 
ering sense  of  humour.     Nevertheless 
this  faculty  was  the  cause  of  his  aban- 
doning a  career  in  which,    if  oppor^ 
tunity  had  been  granted  him,  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  another  Dundonald, 
if  not  a  Nelson. 

His  captain  was  stingy  and  punc- 
tilious ;  and  as  the  senior  officer  on  his 
station  these  qualities  became  notor- 
ious He  was  studiously  careful  not 
to  be  entrapped  into  hospitalitiea  On 
one  occasion  the  *  young  gentlemen' 
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lered  for  '  signal  practice,' 
eveiy  one  knows,  consists  in 
ions  of  flaga  The  first  com- 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Fred- 
ne  was  this  :  '  Captain  Blank 
11  the  Captains  on  the  station 

• 

were  seven  of  them,  and  they 
Pull  r^mentals,  each  in  his 
six  o'clock,  to  find  Captain 
ist  sitting   down    to  a  small 

pickled   pork.     Their  host, 

no  sense  of  humour,  had  a 
•ception  of  ridicule,  and  he 
ings  so  unpleasant  for  Mr. 
bat  he  eventually  had  to  leave 
His  elder  brother,  however, 
^ood  feeling  to  decease  at  this 
epoch,  and  the  midshipman 
is  own  master,  and  the  master 
mense  incoma  Yielding  for 
he  advice  of  friends,  he  here- 
it  to  the  University,  where 
.  with  George  Gresham,  and 
ning  his  degree  returned  to 

love  the  sea,  and  bought  a 
His  native  assurance  (which 
irever,    far  from   impudence), 

the  confidence  generally  in- 
^  a  great  income,  gave  a  rare 
by  to  the  expression  of  his 
tid,  what  was  still  rarer  in  so 
man,  his  views  were  mostly 
es.  Underneath  his  light  and 
inner  there  was  a  substratum 
3nse  and  good  feelings,  which 
test  folks  like  Frederic  Mayne 

they  knew  of  him.  On  the 
id  it  must  be  confessed  that 
)  did  not  act  upon  tha  square 
>n  to  complain  of  his  manners. 
,  natural  antipathy  to  a  rogue 
seldom  felt  in  these  days,  and 
•e  seldom  expressed.  When 
ople  would  cautiously  hint 
les  the   Duke,    or  Jones  the 

(for  it  was  all  one  to  the  ex- 
lan),  was  *  shakey,'  Mayne 
ite  quite  plainly,  *  Jones  is  a 
L'  And  all  the  Joneses  (who 
nerous  race)  resented  this, 
midshipman  had  continued  in 
»8sion  he  would  have  found 


'  between  decks'  inconyenient  as  he 
grew  up,  for  he  was  very  talL  His 
complexion  was  difficult,  save  for  a 
metaphysician,  to  ispeak  of,  because 
he  had  none  ;  his  face  was  bronzed  by 
wind  and  weather,  and  the  salt  foam ; 
but  if  you  could  have  got  down  to  it, 
it  would  probably  have  been  a  fair  ona 
His  hair  was  light  brown,  and  curled 
over  his  forehead  like  a  boy's  ;  his 
eyes  were  blue  and  laughing — but  with 
a  spice  of  mischief  in  them  that  re- 
deemed their  expression  from  that  of 
mere  good  natura 

His  meeting  with  his  old  college 
friend  at  Archester  was  most  cordial, 
and  he  h)ad  not  been  five  minutes  in 
the  break  before  he  had  made  friends 
with  everybody.  His  manners  had 
that  charm  of  naturalness  which  dis- 
penses with  the  formulas  of  introduc- 
tion, and  which,  if  they  were  but  gen- 
eral, would  save  years  of  human  life 
now  wasted  in  the  conventional  twad 
die  that  is  considered  necessary  to 
first  acquaintanceship.  Before  she  got 
home  even  L^uiy  Anlen  had  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  Mr.  Frederic 
Mayne  was  '  an  acquisition,'  a  com- 
pliment she  generally  reserved  for 
persons  of  title  who  came  to  settle  in 
the  neighbourhood  Milly  was  fairly 
enchanted  with  him,  and  would  have 
shown  her  approbation  openly,  but  for 
the  wicked  raillery  in  which  George 
had  indulged  at  breakfast  tima 
The  new  arrival  had  said  something 
to  interest  or  amuse  every  member  of 
the  party,  not  exclusive  of  little 
Frankie,  to  whom  he  told  a  dreadful 
ghost  story,  of  how  he  was  visited  by 
a  short  but  expansive  being  all  in 
whita  *And  what  do  you  think  it 
was?'  he  inquired  after  the  thrilling 
narrativa 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  it  was  only  a 
nightmare,'  said  Frankie,  made  scep- 
tical by  the  other's  laughing  eya 

*  A  very  good  shot,  my  boy.  It  was 
not  a  nightmare,  however,  but  some- 
thing very  like  it ;  it  was  a  clothes- 

i    horsa' 

'        You  would  never  have  guessed,  had 
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you  seen  the  party  drive  up  the  avenue, 
laugliing  and  chatting,  that  they  had 
a  stranger  among  them. 

Sir  Robert,  asjiis  custom  was,  stood 
at  the  door  to  welcome  the  visitor, 
and  on  him,  too,  by  a  few  genuine 
expressions  of  admiration  of  th<»  ])ic- 
turesqueness  of  the  Hall,  and  its  situ- 
ation, the  new  arrival  made  a  most 
favourable  impression.  A  desert  is- 
land— he  did  not  add  with  lval)elais 
(on  account  of  the  ladi(*s)  *  with  some- 
body kicking  you  behind' — was  siiid 
to  be  welcome,  observed  the  guest  to 
a  storm-tossed  mariner  like  himself, 
how  much  more  must  be  th(^  fairyland 
of  Halcombe. 

If  his  eye  wandered  unconsciously 
to  Millicent,  as  if  to  include  in  his 
admiration  the  elves  themselves,  Lady 
Arden  forgave  it ;  for  the  maternal 
heart  is  placable  towards  young  gt?n- 
tlemen  with  five  thousand  a  vear. 

Evelyn's  calm  cold  looks — for  he 
took  the  pain  in  them  for  coldness- 
surprised  him  even  more  than  her 
beauty  ;  he  had  a  vague  impression 
that  she  was  engaged  to  his  friend,  and, 
therefore,  perhaps,  expected  a  some- 
what warmer  grec^ting. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance — which  was  no  mat- 
ter of  disa])])ointment  Mayne  had 
heard  all  about  him  from  Gresham, 
and  not  only  quite  understood  that  he 
should  meet  with  no  cordial  reception 
from  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Hall,  but 
was  quite  prepared  to  do  battle  with 
him,  if  occasion  offered.  He  was  *  a 
warm  friend,'  and  though  it  could  not 
be  added  with  justice,  *  a  bitter  enemy,' 
he  was  wont  to  take  up  his  friends' 
quarrels  with  considerable  alacrity. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
rather  curious  that  on  the  first  occa- 
sion when  Mr.  Walcot  and  Mr.  Mayne 
did  meet — which  was  at  the  dinner- 
table  that  evening — they  should  find 
themselves  on  the  same  side  in  a  cer- 
tain argument. 

Sir  Robert,  for  a  wonder,  had  hap- 
|)ened  to  notice  the  depression  of 
Frank's  spirits,  and  when  the  ladies 


had  with(lrawn,  remarked  uj^ni  it  to 
his  })rother-iii-law. 

*  1  l>elieve  vou  were  ri:;lit  in  tli*: 
matt(*r  of  the  lad's  going  t^j  sohtxti. 
Ferdinand,  after  all,'  he  said.  '  H«' 
seenis  t^)  me  to  want  tone.' 

'  Frank's  nature  is  peculiar,'  n- 
turned  \V;iluot,  who  had,  as  w^-  know. 
altered  his  views  about  Frank's  ijoiii-: 
to  school  ;  'his  case  Ls  one,  perhaps. 
in  which  the  mother  must  be  saiil  to 
be  the  best  judge,  and  I  renieml>fi 
Lady  Arden  took  a  dei-ided  view." 

'  Still  a  public  school,  as  evervbolv 
SJivs,  when  ''  tone  "  in  a  V)ov  seems  to 
be  wanting,'  pursued  Sir  Rol>ert,  with 
hesitation — *  Kh,  what  do  ijou  say,  Mr. 
Mavne  ? ' 

^  Well,  sir,  it  depends  u|>on  whether 
the  school  has  got  the  tone  to  give  him. 
All  1  can  say  is,  mine  had  not,  and  it 
was  a  public  one.' 

*  You  hear  that,  Arden,'  observeci 
Mr.  Walcot ;  *  vou  and  I  are  onk 
theorising  about  this  matter,  as  we 
were  both  brought  up  under  home 
influences  ;  but  this  gentleman  s|)eaks 
from  pei*sonal  experience.' 

'  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  from  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  one,'  laughed  Mr. 
Mayne.  '  The  Puldic  School  interest 
is  a  very  {)owerfid  one,  and,  thei-efore, 
many  things  are  tolerated  in  it,  which 
would  otherwise  be  scouted,  just  u 
hap})ens  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  City.' 

*  But  the  public  feeling  of  a  public 
school  is  good,  Mayne,'  observed  Gres- 
ham. 

*  It  may  be  so,  or  not ;  it  dejjendfi 
generally  upon  the  character  of  one  or 
two  leading  boys,  and  even  upon  the 
traditions  they  leave  behind  them.' 

*  ITie  masters,  however,  are  chosen 
with  great  care,  I  understand,  and 
from  the  cream  of  their  respective 
Universities,'  remarked  Sir  Robert 

'  Well,  sir,  the  cream  goes  mainly  to 
make  the  butter  for  the  ProfessorB,' 
answered  Mayne ;  '  the  masters,  how- 
ever, are  well  enough  as  a  general 
rule,  though  I  happened  to  fall  in  with 
a  precious  bad  specimen.  When  I 
write  my  book  cidled  "  Scoundrels  I 
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let,"  he  will  occupy  a  promin- 
36  in  it* 

s  not  usual  to  find  scoundrels 
the  scholars  who  form  our  Pub- 
Lool  Masters/  remarked  Mr. 
,  with  a  glance  at  his  brother- 
course  not ;  if  it  were*  so 
mmon,  I  would  not  trouble  you 
le  details,  but  as  it  is  they  are 
The  man's  name  I  have  in 
id  was  Homer.  He  had  his 
lar  **  favourites "  among  the 
nd,  what  was  worse,  his  parti- 
aversiona"  He  used  to  tamper 
e  marks  in  the  class-book — just 
villain  in  "  Never  Too  Late  to 
altered  the  figures  in  the 
I  remember  a  sharp,  bright- 
;tle  fellow  of  the  name  of  Arch- 
Y  like  your  stepson  Fi-ank,  Sir 
,  which,  perhaps,  reminded  me 
KXJurrence)  being  persecuted  by 
in  in  the  most  wicked  manner. 
I  lie  after  lie  to  get  him  flogged, 
*d  the  Head  Master,  who  was  a 
tickler  for  discipline  and  autho- 
a  catrfjmw  to  carry  out  bis  base- 
jnerally.  The  boy's  character 
«rly  warped  by  him.  The  harm 
oundrel  had  in  his  power  to  do 
salculable,  and  he  did  his  worst.' 
ippose  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
iggested  Mr.  Walcot,  drily, 
'haps  not ;  but  he  never  tried 
3ks  on  me ;  his  mind  though 
lent  was  judicioua  I  should 
ly  have  blown  him  up  with  gun- 
As  it  was  it  was  lucky  for 
aad  no  quarrel  with  him  on  my 
30unt.  I  remem ber  meeting  him 
mdon  street  after  I  had  joined 
vy,  and  feeling  the  greatest  in- 
m  to  pitch  into  him  for  his  vile 
3nt  of  poor  Archer  ;  but  he  had 
«k  muflled  in  a  handkerchief, 
oked  so  seedy  that  I  let  him 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Mayne,"  he  said, 
ling  to  be  pleased  to  see  me, 
are  you? "  Then  thinking  I  was 
0  inquire  after  his  health  (which 
*t),  he  continued,  "  I'm  unfor- 
y  just  going  to  the  dentist's." ' 


*  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  **  and 
hope  it  will  be  a  double  one. " ' 

Gresham  burst  out  laughing,  and 
even  Sir  Robert  smiled ;  but  it  was  in 
a  very  grave  voice  that  Mr.  Walcot 
observed,  *  Such  conduct  in  a  very 
young  man  was,  perhaps,  excusable, 
but  you  will  surely  not  now  contend, 
Mr.  Mayne,  that  it  was  right  or  kind.' 

*  My  dear  sir,*  answered  Mayne,  *  I 
do  not  "  contend  "  about  the  matter ; 
few  actions  of  mine  have  given  me 
more  entire  satisfaction  than  that  re- 
tort He  understood  by  it  at  once 
all  that  I  had  in  my  mind.  If  people 
were  always  **kind"  as  you  term  it 
to  the  cruel  and  unjust,  those  persons 
would  have  \i  all  their  own  way,  and 
would  never  mend.  It  is  our  Christian 
duty  to  mend  them.' 

*  That  is  a  new  reading  of  the  New 
Testament,  indeed,'  observed  Mr. 
Walcot 

*  Still,  my  dear  Ferdinand,' observed 
Sir  Robert,  *  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Mayne  was  not  avenging  his 
own  wrongs  in  expressing  that  some- 
what ill-natured  wish.' 

*  That  is  true.  He  has  indicated, 
however,  what  he  would  have  done  to 
Mr.  Horner  if  he  had  given  him  an- 
noyance ;  he  would  have  blown  him 
up  with  gunpowder.' 

Logically  Mr.  Walcot  had  clearly 
the  best  of  it ;  but  other  elements  be- 
sides logic  go  to  form  social  opinion ; 
and  this  observation  apparently  so  con- 
clusive of  Mr.  Mayne's  revengeful  and 
truculent  disposition  was  received  with 
a  shout  of  laughter,  in  which  the  ac- 
cused person  joined  as  heartily  as  the 
rest  Almost  for  the  first  time  that 
well  tempered  and  incisive  weapon, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot's  tongue,  failed 
him.  So  far  from  being  shocked  at 
Mr.  Frederic  Mayne's  opinions,  it  was 
clear  that  Sir  Robert  was  ratherpleased 
with  him  than  otherwise  His  hatred 
of  tyranny  and  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed, though  manifested  only  in  a 
schoolboy,  had  struck  an  answering 
cord  within  him. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


IN    THE    ARHOIH, 


READER,  do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  live  in  the  countiT  all  the 
live-long  year  ]  If  not,  never  Jeer  at 
your  country  cousins,  for  you  know 
not  what  they  suller.  You  go  to  the 
Lakes,  ])erhai>s,  in  the  summer,  or  to 
the  seaside  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
winter  comes  you  return  to  Lond<»n 
and  live  snug.  You  have  no  concep- 
tion, j)erhaps,  except  from  j)ictures 
(which  always  fall  short  of  the  reality), 
of  the  melancholv  events  tljat  take 
place  in  agriculturnl  localities  after 
what  is  called  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In 
the  fii*8t  place  the  arrangements  for 
lighting  are  very  imperfect,  so  that 
you  can  only  8(»e  your  wav  aV)Out  for 
a  few  hours  ;  and  in  those,  if  you  have 
no  passion  for  destroying  life  with  dog 
or  gun,  there  is  very  little  to  be  done. 
The  great  object  of  the  simple  folks 
one  meets  seems  to  be  to  keep  them- 
selves warm  ;  and  when  they  can  do 
it,  wliich  is  not  oft^n,  they  are  very 
pleased.  *  We  are  (piite  in  a  glow,' 
they  say.  ThLs  reminds  one  of  a  very 
early  age  of  civilization,  when  *  Ha, 
ha  !  I  have  seen  the  fire  ;  I  am  warm,' 
would  be  uttered  in  a  voice  of  triumph. 
In  the  country,  in  the  winter  time,  it 
is  aluxiys  wet  under  foot,  either  with 
damp  or  with  snow,  and  it  is  generally 
wet  overheard.  *  We  are  quite  dry,' 
exclaim  the  inhabitants  in  the  winter, 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
return  so  from  their  melancholy  walks. 

It  was  not  winter  yet  at  Halcombe, 
but  the  state  of  things  I  have  described 
was  beginning.  At  4  p.m.,  everybody 
was  at  home  who  could  get  home,  and 
darkness  reigned  for  the  next  sixteen 
hours.  Under  such  circumstances 
even  moderately  agi*eeable  guests  in  a 
country  house  are  invaluabla 

*  Country  hospitality '  in  winter  is 
proverbial,  and  no  wonder. 

You  may  therefore  imagine  what  a 
godsend  was  Mr.  Frederic  Mayne,  who 


had  a  smile  or  a  story,  «>r  a  sea  s^:n;g 
for  every  one,  just  as  they  ]'leas'<i. 
His  Kj>irits  were  inexhaustible,  \\\A 
were  apj>lied  judiciously ;  milk  (with  a 
dash  of  rum  in  it)  for  Imbies,  ;'ri.l 
milk  punch,  not  too  stron^r  but  stirh.N;. 
for  the  grown  males.  He  took  Frankie 
under  his  sj>ecial  ]»rotection,  pei Lai's 
V)ecause  he  reminded  him  of  yuiuig 
Archer. 

*  You  mope,'  he  said.  *  You  h 
not  enjov  life  as  it  is  vour  dutv  to  <]'.'. 
What's  thti  matter'?' 

The  tears  were  very  near  Franks 
eyes  ;  but  he  onlv  said  *  NothiiiL'. 
with  a  look  over  his  shoulder  which 
was  not  lost  ujwn  his  interlocutor. 

'  Someboily  has  bullied  this  cliiM, 
thought  he  to  himself.      *  It  must  he 
(I  am  sorry  to  re])eat  such  a  wonl,  hut 
it  was  not  uttered  aloud,  remember}, 
*  it  must  be  that  bi-ute  Walcot' 

Mr.  Mayne  was  apt  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions, and  occasionally,  as  must 
needs  hap[)en,  found  firm  e^ouiuI 

*  My  dear  Frank,  you  want  braciiiir; 
you  never  seem  to  me  to  be  dcting 
anything.' 

*  What  can  a  boy  do?'  said  Fravikie, 
despairingly. 

*  Well,   that  depends.      I    knew  a 
boy — or,  at  least,  I  knew  his  son  after- 
wards— who    did    this   pretty   thing. 
He  was  a  poor  boy,  who  workeil  on  a 
pilot  boat  at  Bambridge  durinsi  our 
war  with   Franca     She    was  off  the 
coast,  on  the  look-out  for  ships,  when 
a  French    lugger   privateer  hove  in 
sight,  with  twelve  oars  on  each  side. 
That  was  not  the  sort  of  ship  the  j)ilot 
boat  was  on  the  look  out  for,  and  lier 
crew  got  into  their  coble  to  row  to 
land,  but  the  boy  James  Wallis— a 
name  it  is  worth  while  for  any  bov  to 
remember — declined  to  go  ;  he  said  he 
would  *  take  his  chance,*  only  he  gave 
them  his  watch  and  the  few  shillings 
he  had,  to  take  to  his  brother.     The 
Frenchman  came  up,  lowered  his  main 
topsail  and   lug   sails,    and   tne<l  to 
grapple,  but   the   boy  put  the  helm 
down,  and  went  about,  though  they 
fired  at  him  with  their  small  armft 
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pretty  handsomely.  This  little  game 
compelled  the  Frenchman  to  make  sail 
and  tack,  but  Wallis — being  very 
clever  at  it — tacked  and  weathered 
hira.  He  was  fired  at  continually  at 
thirty  yards'  distance,  but  yet  he  cou- 
trived  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  eighteen 
times,  when  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  he  showed  them  a  clean  pair  of 
heels,  and  got  safe  to  Bambridge. 
That's  what  a  boy  can  do,  my  lad.' 

Frank's  cheeks  wer«  crimson  with 
excitement,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  pleasure. 

*  I  wish  I  had  been  that  boy,  Mr. 
Mayna' 

'  Quite  right ;  so  do  I.  He  was  as 
big  a  man  as  the  other  Wallace, 
though  he  was  but  sixteen.  Well,  we 
can  all  do  something ;  only  we  must 
never  be  afi'aid  ;  and  we  never  need 
be  so  unless  we  have  done  something 
to  be  ashamed  of  ] ' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Frankie,  with  a  sigh 
that  was  almost  a  groan. 

*  Hullo  !  What  have  you  done  to 
be  ashamed  of  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing — at  least — '  and  driv- 
en into  a  comer  the  child  told  his  new 
friend,  not  about  his  little  '  attempted 
murder '  case,  but  about  meeting  the 
giant  *  Everybody  thinks  I  have 
told  a  lie  about  it,  Mr.  Mayne,  and 
yet  it  was  all  trua' 

*  Very  good.  I  have  seen  several 
giants  myself,  though  never  one  with 
six  lega     When  did  it  happen  ? ' 

And  Frankie  told  him  the  exact 
date. 

Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Mayne  had  a 
little  private  talk  with  Lady  Arden  ; 
as  it  was  private  it  cannot  be  repeated ; 
indeed  the  rapturous  manner  in  which 
her  ladyship  took  his  hand  when  it 
was  over,  could  hardly  l>e  dwelt  upon 
by  a  sober  writer  who  has  always  the 
propiieties  in  his  mind's  eye. 

*  You  have  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Mayne,' 
were  the  words  with  which  that  inter- 
view ended  ;  *  and  1  am  deeply  obliged 
to  you.' 

Evelyn  Nicoll  was  a  puzzle  to  Mr. 
Mayne      All  women  were  so,  more  or 


less ;  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand 
a  sex  which  says  *  No,'  when  itmeana 
*  Yes,'  and  can  shed  tears  by  a  mere 
effort  of  the  will  What  was  un- 
known to  him,  however,  this  modest 
young  fellow  always  respected,  and 
when  in  addition  we  take  into  account 
the  claim  to  courtesy  and  honour  that 
women  have  on  every  chivalrous  na- 
ture, it  may  be  imagined  what  a  fool 
they  had  made  of  Mr.  Frederic  Mayne 
in  his  time.  If  he  found  a  young  per- 
son faithless — and  it  required  the 
strongest  evidence  to  convince  him 
that  such  a  thing  could  be — he  sighed 
and  bade  her  adieu  by  no  means  in 
anger;  and  at  once  transferred  his  al- 
legiance and  credulity  elsewhere. 

He  ha<i  always  some  divinity  in 
earthly  shape  whom  he  worshipped 
till  he  found  out  that  her  feet  were  of 
clay ;  but  his  last  ideal  had  just  gone 
off  (in  honourable  marriage  be  it  un- 
derstood, though  a  wholly  unworthy 
person)  with  a  French  Marquis,  and 
for  the  moment  Mr.  Mavne  was  with- 
out  a  beIove<l  object.  It  had  struck 
him  at  first  sight  that  if  Evelyn  Nicoll 
had  not  been  bespoken  by  his  friend 
she  would  have  been  the  very  one  to 
be  his  own  heart's  queen  ;  and  though 
honour  erased  the  thought  as  soon  as 
formed,  his  devotion,  in  platonic  shape, 
remained.  It  giievetl  him  to  see  one 
so  young  and  beautiful  so  silent  and 
depressed.  And,  like  a  doctor  who 
loves  his  calling  for  its  own  sake,  deS' 
pising  fees  and  even  *  the  etiquette  of 
the  profession,'  which  at  least  requires 
one  to  be  called  in,  he  sought  about 
for  the  cause  of  her  calamity,  in  hopes 
to  cure  it  The  result  of  his  investi- 
gations, which  were  carried  on  with- 
out sul^tlety,  though  with  infinite  pre- 
caution, was  most  deplorable. 

He  was  from  his  marine  habits  an 
early  riser — for  folks  at  sea,  though 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  do  upon 
it,  rise  with  the  albatross,  or  other  bird 
that  answers  to  the  matutinal  lark  on 
land — and  let  us  hope  are  as  happy  as 
the  days  are  long.  He  got  up  at  Hal- 
conibe  before  the  housemaids,  and  was- 
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wont  to  unfasten  the  front  door  with 
his  own  hands,  and  wan<lor  ahout  the 
solitary  grounds  lik(?  a  ghost  who  had 
broken  his  k^ave  of  alisonce  and  des- 
pised the  summons  of  cook-crow. 
There  was  a  cuHew  with  one  cli|)j>ed 
wing  in  the  garden  whosti  friendship  he 
-cultivated  extremely;  and,  after  some 
conversation  with  him,  he  would  climb 
the  windy  down  an<l  listen  to  the  bat- 
tle of  the  waves  on  the  sea  shore.  Then 
he  would  come  l>ack  at  an  hour  that 
was  still  early,  and,  if  possible,  admin^ 
ister  *  cold  pig,'  or  some  other  irritant, 
to  hia  friend  Gresham,  to  ])ersuade 
him  to  get  up  and  be  in  tim(^  for  break- 
fast. 

He  was  returning  from  the  shore 
one  morning,  when  the  young  lady  we 
have  spoken  of,  who  had  risen  half  out 
of  her  grave,  attracted  liis  attention  in 
the  churchyard  ;  and  he  stopped  a 
moment,  as  he  well  might,  to  examine 
the  simplicity  of  her  demeanour.  As 
he  did  so,  certain  sounds  came  to  his 
ear,  brought  by  the  wind  over  the  high 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
the  garden  terrace  :  it  was  a  conversa- 
tion betwe(?n  two  persons  whose  voices, 
though  one  of  them  w^as  familiar 
enough  to  him,  he  did  not  recognise, 
the  reason  of  which  was  that  the  lan- 
guage the  speaker  used  was  German, 
a  tongue  with  which  he  himself  was 
tolerably  acquainted,  thanks  to  re- 
peated visits  to  the  Continent. 

*  No,  I  am  not  happy,  dear,'  were 
the  first  words  that  reached  his  ears ; 
*  but  the  reason  is  not  what  you  as- 
<jril)0  it  to.  I  am  quite  content  to 
wait  for  you ;  if  I  should  win  you  after 
all,  I  should  think  myself  well  repaid 
for  waiting.  But  1  do  not  like  this 
life  of  duplicity.  Every  kindness  of 
Lady  Arden's  cuts  me  to  the  heart/ 

*  Tut — tut.  If  one  must  hold  a 
<5andle  to  the  devil  sometimes,  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  in  our  case 
to  keep  him  in  the  dark.  My  enemy 
— our  enemy — suspects  us  as  it  is ; 
and  as  for  Evelyn,  you  know  as  well 
AS  I  do ' 

Here  Mayne,  who  felt  that  he  had 


heard  more  thun  enough,  gave  a  lou-l 
hem,  and  ilun'r  w;us  a  scuttling  '-f  feet, 
as  if  he  had  starteil  tifty  nibbits  on  drv 
leaves.  Then  very  slowly,  to  gi^'e 
time  for  the  couple  to  escape,  umlalso 
b(H'ause  his  thoughts  were  Lji-ave  and 
serious  -he  moved  towards  the  <looriL 
the  wall  and  opened  it.  Tii*.*  t«*iTfice 
wjus  deserted  as  he  had  fore-set*n,  aii-l 
showed  no  trace  of  its  recent  tenants : 
but  he  hail  little  doubt  that  they  LkI 
been  George  ( jresham  and  Miss  Huru 
As  to  the  former,  indeed,  he  was  quite 

i  sure,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  woni 
*  Evelyn '  fall  from  his  lips,  and  why 
should  thev  have  conversed  in  (iermaii 

'  had  (iresham's  companion  been  aiiv 
other  than  the  (German  governess  (  It 
was  a  great  blow  to  Mayne,  for  h*-  hn>\ 
a  j>articular  dislike  to  underhand  tricb 

!  and  ways,  and  he  had  hitherto  im- 
agined his  friend  to  be  equally  frank : 
yet  here  he  was  making  love  to  anoth- 
er woman  under  the  verv  roof  of  his 

;  intended  bride  !  It  wjis  no  wonder 
that  poor   Evelyn  wjts   so  quiet  and 

I  silent ;  her  woman's  instinct  had  no 
doubt  warned  her  that  she  bad  lost 

I  her  lover's  allegiance, though  she  mi^'ht 
litth;  suspect  with  whom  lie  had  played 
the  traitor.      For  there  was  one  thing, 

'  quitc^  indej>endent  of  the  few  j)a.ssiige8 
of  conversation  that  had  met  his  ear, 
which  convinced  Mayne  that  the  mat 
ter  was  serious ;  that  his  friend  was 
not  merely  amusing  himself  with  a 
little  flirtation,  which,  however  repre- 
hensible, might  be  condoned  or  pa^ 
doned.  And  this  was  the  earlv  hour 
of  the  morning.  Mayne  was  quite 
sure  from  what  he  knew  of  Gresham, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  most  serious 
entanglement  of  the  affections  could 
have  persuaded  his  friend  to  get  up 
so  long  before  breakfast  tima 

One  half  of  the  terrace — the  more 
remote  one  from  the  Hall  — was  bor- 
dered by  a  tall  hedge  of  yew;  the 
other  was  open  to  the  view,  and  termi- 
nated in  an  arbour,  walled  with  fi^ 
cones,  the  favourite  resort  just  now 
for  the  unhappy  Frank,  who  preferred 
sitting  there  alone  with  a  '  story  book 
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ling  the  risk  of  meeting  his  late 
list  Jem  Groad.  ItwasobviouB 
e  interview  of  the  two  young 
had  taken  place  in  the  hidden 

the  terrace,  and  that  they  had 
)ff  R.  G*  (but  without  the  ne- 
of  a  stage  direction)  that  is  to 

the  way  that  led  to  the  stables, 
r  to  escape  observation.  It  was, 
re,  without  the  least  suspicion 

could  be  intruding  on  any  one's 
'  that  Frederic  Mayne  took 
J  to  the  Arbour  in  order  to  sit 
;here  over  a  pipe  to  meditate 
'hat  course  of  action  he  should 
in  the  circumstances  which  had 
lus  brought  under  his  notice. 
>ne  point  of  view,  of  course,  it 
:  his  business ;  but  on  the  other 
le  felt  strongly  tempted  to  give 
nd  a  '  piece  of  his  mind,'  not 
b  perhaps  as  regarded  his  little 
3tion  with  the  governess,  as  his 
by  to  Evelyn.  He  thought  that 
lady's  case  excessively  hard, 
le  passed  by  the  half-closed  door 
■d — well,  it  was  not  a  sneeze 
\  men  sneeze ;  a  violent  ebulli- 

frenzied  sound,  which  shakes 
ezer  all  about  him — but  a  deli- 
shaw ;  a  very  duodecimo  of  a 

and  even  that  cut  short  as  it 
f  a  certain  sharp  compulsion, 
to  the  observing  ear  the  sneeze 
ly  who  was  extremely  anxious 

sneeze.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
cy  of  the  fir-cones,  perhaps  it 
)  misty  atmosphere  that  hangs 
.11  arbours,  but  whatever  it  was 
Idn't  help  it.    Any  other  sound 

from  any  arbour  at  that  hour 
o  one  patronises  these  retreats 
sun  has  rendered  them  attrac- 
f  ayne  would  have  put  down  to 
»r  bird  ;  but  a  [sneeze,  and  es- 
'   a    tishaw    (which   only   an 

greyhound  can  imitate,  and 
'as  none  such  at  Halcombe)  is 
tly  human.  Some  people  in 
8  position  would  have  passed 

pretended  not  to  hear  it ;  but 
ture  to  think  very  few  peopla 
e  are  doubtless  some  Sir  Peter 


Teazles  in  the  world  who  would  have- 
resisted  the  temptation  to  see  what 
the  pretty  milliner  was  like  who  wa» 
behind  the  screen  ;  but,  as  the  song 
says,  *  That's  not  you  nor  ma*  The 
majority  even  of  male  mortals  have 
some  curiosity,  and  in  Mayne's  case 
was  it  not  his  duty  if  Miss  Elise  Hurt 
had  taken  refuge  in  that  arbour  to 
address  to  her  a  few  words  of  remon- 
strance respecting  her  'goings  on*" 
with  Mr.  George  Gresham.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  quite  understand  that  he 
was  an  engaged  man.  At  all  events 
he  felt  he  m'ust  know  who  the  lady 
was.  He  was  quite  certain  that  he- 
was  not  intruding  upon  a  loving 
pair — unless,  indeed,  there  were  two 
jMiirs  of  turtle  doves  on  the  terrace 
that  morning,  which  was  unlikely,  be- 
cause he  had  heai*d  the  male  bird  take- 
flight  in  the  opposite  direction ;  in- 
deed he  had  thought  both  had  gone 
that  way,  but  it  now  seemed  that  he 
was  mistaken ;  one  had  fled  towards 
the  stables,  the  other  into  the  arbour. 
As  there  was  no  egress  from  the  lat- 
ter place  except  on  to  the  gravel  walk 
before  him,  he  felt  secure  of  the  fugi- 
tive, and  actually  stop{>ed  to  light  his 
pipe.  Under  the  veil  of  tobacco  he 
could  enter  the  arbour  without  suggest- 
ing to  the  fair  being  within  that  he 
had  heard  that  *  Tishaw  ! '  he  had  come 
to  smoke,  and  nothing  (he  had  made 
up  his  mind)  was  more  likely  to- 
astonish  him  than  to  find  Miss  Elise 
Hurt  there.  As  he  pushed  open  the 
half-closed  door,  he  heard  something 
retreating  before  him  with  a  sweeping 
sound,  never  yet  made  by  man.  Then 
a  pair  of  black  eyes  flashed  upon  him 
in  the  semi-darkness,  and  a  gentle 
voice  in  accents  of  alarm  inquired, 
*  Vho  is  it ! ' 

'It  is  I,  madam,  Frederic  Mayne.' 
If  his  accents  were  not  those  of 
alarm,  they  were  pregnant  with  sur- 
prise ;  he  had  meant  to  imitate  as- 
tonishment at  the  discovery  of  the 
German  governess,  but  he  was  very 
genuinely  astonished  at  discovering 
another  young  person  altogether.  She 
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had  a  diminutive,  but  very  gi-iu^eful 
shape ;  a  face  of  considerable  i>eauty 
and  full  of  expression — ^just  now  it 
wore  the  timidity  of  bashful  terror, 
and  a  voice,  as  we  havehint(5d,  exqui- 
sitely tender.  There  was  a  strange 
contrast,  moreover,  between  the  co- 
lour of  her  eves  and  of  her  hair,  the 
former  bein^  black  as  jet,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  light  brown,  which  marred  lier 
beauty,  and  produceil  an  almost  gro- 
tes(pie  effect,  and  then  she  wore  a 
dress  of  some  bright  green  matiirial 
exacerbated  by  cherry -colon  red  trim- 
minijs.  It  was  not  Cinderella  in  her 
kitchen  dress,  but  Cinderella  in  her 
Sunday  best,  when  her  cousin,  the 
Life-guardsman  came  to  court  her.  No 
lady,  however  poor,  could  willingly 
have  j)ut  on  such  an  attire. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  she  ;  ^  J  am 
afraid  1  have  no  businisss  here.  You 
won't  say  that  you  found  me  here, 
will  you,  sir  ? ' 

*  Well,  really  ~  no,  of  course  1  won't, 
if  you  don't  wish  it.  But  who  are 
you  ■? ' 

*  I  am  the  young  ladies'  maid,  sir, 
and  thinking  no  one  belonging  to  the 
family  would  be  about  so  eaily,  I 
thought  I  would  have  a  walk  in  the 
g>irden.  And  finding  this  bootiful 
ari)our,  I  just  set  down  in  it.' 

*  But  it  strikes  me  as  very  damp 
and  cold,'   remonstrated  Mr.    Mayne. 

*  Yes,  sir,  but  then  I  dote  on  ar- 
bouiu  To  have  tea  in  an  arbour ; 
oh.  Lor  ! ' 

This  was  not  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light ;  it  was  one  of  horror,  which 
immediately  communicated  itself  to 
Mr.  Frederic  Mayne,  for  it  was  caused 
by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
To  be  found  in  the  arbour  with  the 
young  ladies'  maid  of  the  house  where 
one  is  staying  is  a  position  from  which 
the  mind  of  man — even  the  raena  coiv- 
8cia  recti — shudders  to  contemplate. 

In  one  stride  Mr.  Mayne  gained 
the  gravel  walk,  and  in  his  next, 
which  he  took  mechanically,  he  al- 
most fell  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Ferdin- 
and Walcot. 


CILVPTEK    XX. 

axotiij:u  niKi>  (;Ar»;nT. 

'  ^^^(.)V    an'    MU     e^'irly    riv/r,    Mr. 

JL  Mavin','  was  Mr.  Walcot > 
grave  salutation. 

'  Ye.s,'  stannnered  the  otlior.  '  I 
am.' 

Jf  his  own  reputation  only  Lai 
been  at  sUike  he  would  have  felt  only 
a  slight  embarrassment  ;  he  wouM 
certainly  not  have  st^)OjKHl  to  concval 
ment ;  but  his  chivalric  nature  led  Liru 
astrav  for  once — as  chivalric  uatuiva 
sometimes  do.  He  shrank  from  <1L^ 
coverv,  for  the  sake  of  the  voun:; 
ladies'  maid,  and  wished  to  shield  her, 
if  he  could.  It  was  certain  l»v  Mr. 
Walcot's  face,  that  he  suspected  iiu 
tiling. 

*  I  like  my  pipe  lu^fore  breukfitst. 
continued  Mr.  Mayne,  hiding  th»^ 
way  on  to  the  terra*x>,  and  iutcnuiu|^ 
to  get  his  companion  behind  the  yew 
tree  wall,  that  the  young  j»ersoii  iu 
green  and  red  might  make  her  esca|>e: 
*  and  I  love  the  morning  air." 

*  And  you  find  it  fresher  in  the  ar 
hour,  do  you  '? '  inquired  Mr.  Walcoi. 

The  observation  was  a  somewhat 
contemptuous  one ;  but  Mr.  Mayiio 
didn't  mind  that,  if  he  coidd  only  got 
the  man  away  ;  and  he  was  couiin;:, 
thank  goodness !  though  at  a  ven 
moderate  {►ace. 

*  Well,  I  have  been  walking  a  good 
deal — one's  old  quarter-deck  habits, 
you  know — and  felt  a  little  tired ;  so 
I  sat  down.  What  a  lovely  garden 
you  have  here ;  even  at  this  late  time 
of  the  year,  when  the  cold  and  damp 


He  might  have  said  *  inducers  sneez- 
ing ; '  for  at  that  moment  the  Hishaw, 
tishaw  ! '  broke  forth  from  the  arbour 
behind  them.  Mr.  Frederic  Mavne 
turned  scarlet. 

*  It  seems  you  had  a  oompanion  in 
your  solitude/  observed  Mr.  Walcot 
dryly. 

'  No,  indeed,  I  hadn't — at  least— I 
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do  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  this 
was  exactly  how  it  happened  :  I  heard 
that  very  sneeze  precisely  from  that 
vei-y  place;  and  curiosity  induced  me 
to  open  the  door.* 

*  And  take  a  se^it/  observed  Mr. 
Walcot,  with  the  air  of  one  who  sup- 
plies an  hiatus  in  a  narrative. 

*  Did  I  say  I  took  a  seat  ?  If  so,  it 
was  an  exaggeration  ;  the  young  wo- 
man herself  will  bear  me  witness  that 
I  was  not  in  her  company  more  than 
a  minute.' 

*  Time  flies  when  we  are  happily  em- 
ployed/ remarked  Mr.  Walcot  senten- 
tiously.  *  But  if  I  may  ask  the  question 
— and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  so 
doing,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Ro 
bert  Arden  and  his  family — who  was 
the  "youag  woman,"  as  you  call  her? 
of  course,  I  can  see  her  for  myself — 
but ' 

*  Upon  my  word  and  honour !  Mr. 
Walcot,  I  don't  know  who  she  is,' 
interrupted  the  other  earnestly.  *  I 
never  set  eyes  on  her,  except  within 
the  last  five  minutes  ;  but  I  believe — 
1  entreat  you  nob  to  speak  about  it, 
for  hei*  sake ;  though  she  was  no  more 
to  blame  than  I  am ' 

*  Very  likely,'  put  in  Mr.  Walcot, 
dryly ;  *  still  there  was  blame  some- 
where, as  you  admit' 

*  No,  I  don't  I  only  admit  that  the 
circumstances  are  embarrassing — nay, 
if  you  will  have  it  so,  suspicious.  You 
are  taking  an  honourable  course  in 
letting  the  poor  girl  make  her  escape, 
for  of  course  she  would  be  overwhelm- 
ed with  confusion ;  but  the  whole 
affair  was  the  result  of  the  purest  ac- 
cident' 

PoorMr.Mayne  had  never  felt  such 
a  fool  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
suffered  such  humiliation.  To  have  to 
ask  a  favour  of  this  man,  whom  he 
disliked,  was  most  distressing  to  him ; 
but  to  get  an  innocent  girl  into  trou- 
ble was  still  more  abhorrent  to  his  feel- 
ings. 

*  The  purest  accident,'  observed  Mr. 
Walcot,  quietly,  *  is  an  expression  of 
some  significance,  for  though  there  are 


many  accidents,  there  are  few  pure 
ones.  You  have  not  yet  favoured  me 
with  the  information  as  to  who  the 
"poor  girl"  is.' 

*  I  tell  you  I  don't  know,'  answered 
Mr,  Mayne,  with  irritation.  *  I  only 
know  she  is  the  maid  to  the  young 
ladies.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! ' 

Never  were  two  words  uttered  with 
greater  stress  and  i>oint. 

*  Of  course  I  feel  the  full  absurdity 
of  my  position  ;  but  once  more  I  give 
you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  that 
the  girl  is  not  to  blame.' 

*  In  cases  of  this  kind,  Mr.  M.\yne, 
a  man's  honour — at  least  some  gi*eat 
authorities  have  said  so — is  bound  at 
all  hazards  to  defend  the  lady.' 

*  You  do  not  believe  my  word  thenl' 

*  Tush,  tush,  sir.  These  matters  are 
made  no  l^etter  by  a  quarrel.  I  think 
it  hardly  consistent  with  my  duty  to 
be  silent  on  this  matter ;  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  you  have  left  this  house 
at  untimely  hours  —  nay,  1  impute 
nothing,  but  merely  state  how  it 
strikes  a  disinterested  mind  Your 
"quai*ter-deck  habits  "may,  as  you  say, 
induce  morning  walks,  but  landsmen 
have  no  very  high  opinion  of  them. 
However,  Sir  Robert  Arden's  health 
is  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  that 
I  shall  tell  him  nothing  of  this  at  pre- 
sent I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  per- 
petual silence  on  the  matter,  but  shall 
be  guided  by  ci re u instances  —  Good 
morning,  sir.'  With  these  words  Mr. 
Walcot  opened  the  door  in  the  wall 
that  led  into  the  stable  yard,  closed  it 
sharply  behind  him,  and  even  slid  the 
bolt  to  prevent  his  late  companion  fol- 
lowing him. 

No  insult  could  be  more  complete, 
and  yet  tliero  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
b.»ar  it.  No  bird  was  ever  more  com- 
j)letely  in  the  toils  of  the  Halcombe 
t'owlt^r  than  w:is  Mr.  Frederic  Mayne. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  go  straight 
to  Lady  Arden,  and  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ;  but  the  very 
best  that  could  happen  to  him  would, 
he  felt,  be  an  overwhelming  storm  of 
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ridicule,  which  would  not  even  1h»  con- 
fined to  the  nienibei*s  of  the  family, 
but  would  extend  to  the  servants'  hall. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Walcot  should 
keep  hijs  word,  and  V»e  silent  for  the 
time,  every  moment  wouKl  he  of  ad- 
vantage  to  him  (Frederic  Mayni^),  for 
slander  stale  is  fe<"hle  «'oni])ared 
with  slaniler  fresh  :  and  in  this  case  it 
might  well  be  ascribed  tf»  pprsonal 
animosity.  His  j)roper  course  would 
naturally  have  been  to  contide  in 
Greshani,  but  he  shrank  from  this  be- 
cause just  now  he  felt  by  no  means  so 
friendly  towards  him  as  of  yore,  by 
reason  of  his  treachery  to  Kvi'lyn. 
Moreover,  he  was  by  no  nutans  sure 
but  that  the  object  of  Gresham's  tender 
affection  on  the  terrace  had  l)een  the 
very  cause  of  his  own  calamitous  con- 
dition,  namely,  the  vounj;  ladies'  maid 
herself.  It  was  true  he  had  overheard 
the  hap{)y  pair  (whoever  they  were), 
speaking  in  the  Crerman  tongue,  and 
therefore  his  suspicions  had  at  once 
attached  themselves  to  the  governess. 
But  if  it  were  she  to  whom  Gresham 
had  been  paying  court,  how  canuj  the 
young  ladies'  maid  in  the  arbour,  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  lovei^s  ?  His 
head  seemed  to  go  round  and  round  as 
he  sought  to  unravel  these  mysteries, 
and  he  decided,  at  all  events,  to  do 
nothing  until  he  could  consider  the 
whole  matter  more  calmly. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Walcot  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  what  steps, 
if  any,  he  should  take  in  the  affair, 
which  (however,  much  it  might  have 
shocked  him  on  moral  grounds)  had 
certainly  happened  most  advantage- 
ously to  his  own  interesta  He  had  got 
Mr.  Frederic  Mayne  upon  the  hip ;  and 
whether  he  should  give  him  the  coup 
de  grace — that  is  to  say  his  congi — 
upon  the  spot,  or  not,  was  what  occu- 
pied his  thoughts.  That  he  could  do  it, 
was   quite   certain — and  we  may   as 


well  say  at  (nu-o  that  he  had  vciv  n^xA 
reasons  for  his  contidenee  ;   but  woul-l 
it  not  be  nK»re  judici(»us  to  let  hiuj  U? 
for  the  present  '(    To  have  Mr.  Mayn^^ 
at  i\n'  Hall  ill  an  indej^endent  state,  ;ii 
tlu;  friend  of  his  foe,  and  ^vith  an  en- 
dentlv   hostile  disj)()8ition   to  hiiiLseif 
was  a  very  dilVerent   thing  to   having 
him  there,  as  would   now  be  the  cast-, 
under    his    tliumb.      Frank,    Evelvn, 
Gresham,   Mavne,  were    all    more  or 
less  in  his  }H)wer,  or  had  at  all  events 
good  reason   to  vStand    in  fear  of  him, 
and    this  was   a  situation   which  the 
master  of  it  greatly  aj>j)reciated.    Mr. 
Walcot  regarded  tliem  much  as  a  first- 
rate  wliip  regards  his  four-in-hand  ;  he 
enjoyed    driving  them   none  the  less 
that  some  of  the  steeds  were  spirited 
and  ready  to  kick  over  the  traces.  His 
safest  plan  woidd  without  doubt  have 
l)een  to  get  rid  of  the  one  that  had  last 
been  broken  in — if  he  could  be  said  to 
be  broken  in — but  there  were  advan- 
tage^ to  l>e  gained  by  retaining  him 
for  the  present,    independent   of  the 
pleasure  of  making  him  feel  the  curU 
The    stable-yard    opened    into  the 
back  premises  of  the  house,  and  those 
again,  as  we  have  said,  on  to  the  rose 
garden  in  front  of  Sir  Robert's  study. 
It  was  thither  that  Mr.  Walcot  was 
bound,  and  during  the  small  sjwce  of 
time  it  took  him  to  traverse  thissjiace, 
he    decided   upon    the    course  to  be 
adopted.     His   mind   was   eminently 
practical — which    generally  meians  a 
mind  absolutely   free  from   imagina- 
tion ;  there  was  not  only  no  wavering 
in  its  resolves,  but  no  wandering  fi^oni 
the  j)oint — none  of  those  digressions 
in  which  even  the  most    logical   are 
prone  to  indulge.  There  was  no  *  shilly 
shally,'  *  willy  nilly,'  about  it    These 
short  and  sharp  decisions  save  time, 
which  is  money,  which  is  everything. 
Occasionally,  however,  (which  is  for- 
tunate for  the  rest  of  the  world)  the 
practical  mind  decides  wrongly. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

0  THE   TOP   OF    HIS   BENT. 

S  have  said  that  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Walcot  was  rapid  in  his 
ts  and  actions ;  his  movements, 
d  all  the  quickness  of  a  cat,  uid 
.  He  had  not  slammed  that  gar- 
or  in  Mr.  Majne's  face — he  was 
Qcapable  of  such  mi  action  ;  he 
\j  closed  it  suddenly  uid  very 
and  then  slid  in  the  bolt  When 
thus  secured  himself,  no  triumph 
6b  intelligent  countenance  more 
hines  upon  the  engine  driver's 
IS  just  i^unted  a  cattle-truck  on 
ling.  His  face,  on  the  contraiy, 
)  immediately  more  grave  and 
itful  than  it  had  been  while  he 
nversing  with  his  late  compan- 
d  especially  it  lost  its  cynical 
iion.  By  the  time  he  had  reach- 
door  that  opened  on  the  rose 
his  features  had  assumed  a  cer- 
nnpathetic  air  which  well  be- 
lem.  He  opened  and  closed  this 
ith  the  caution  of  an  Eastern 
knd  his  feet  fell  on  the  shaven 
n  which  he  now  found  himself 
t  a  sound.  They  led  him  thus 
window  of  Sir  Robert's  study, 
he  stood  awhile  in  silence  as  if 
ig  some  summons  from  within, 
xras  not,  however,  forthcoming, 
lid  see  the  tenant  of  the  apart- 
eated  at  his  desk,  with  his  head 
;  on  his  hands ;  his  eyes  were 
ipon  some  white  object  close 
them,  apparently  a  letter,  by 
his  attention  was  entirely  ab- 

,  light  touch  of  Walcot's  finger 
>  window-pane,  however.  Sir 
'  started  up.  At  first  his  face 
}ed  astonishment — nay,  appre- 

1  :  but  on  recognising  his  visi- 

at  once  assumed  an  air  of 
;tion.  He  hurried  quickly  to 
ss  door  which  opened  on  the 
rden,  and  admitted  him. 
n  glad  you  are  come,  Ferdi- 
6 


nand.  I  would  have  sent  to  fetch 
you,  but  that  I  shrank  from  employing 
vulgar    hands,    even  as   accessoriea 

I such  a    manifestation  has 

been  vouchsafed  me  ! ' 

*  What — have  you  seen  anything  f ' 
'  No — at  least  I  have  not  seen  my 

darling;  but  I  have  had  word  from 
her.' 

*  Indeed.  She  has  spoken  to  you 
then)' 

'  No,  not  so.  Look  at  this,  Ferdi- 
nand.' 

He  held  tightly  in  his  trembling 
hand,  as  though  it  were  something  too 
precious  to  extend  to  another,  a  slip 
of  paper,  with  a  word  or  two  of  writ- 
ing on  it     '  See,  read  it' 

Walcot  read  the  inscription,  which 
consisted  of  but  three  words,  '  I  am 
hera* 

Well,  well,'  cried  the  other  impa- 
tiently ;  '  do  you  recognise  it  1 '  His 
pale  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  shone 
with  eager  fire. 

'  I  see,  of  course,  that  it  is  Made- 
line's writing — or  an  imitation  of  it' 

'  Ah  !  That  was  just  what  I  thought 
to  myself  as  soon  as  I  could  think  of 
anything  save  the  communication  it- 
self,' returned  Sir  Robert,  with  a 
strange  look  of  triumpL  "  My  cau- 
tious Ferdinand,"  said  I,  "will  be 
sure  to  say  an  *  imitation. ' '" 

*  Of  course  I  was,'  returned  the 
other,  quietly.  '  It  is  an  idea  that 
must  have  occurred  to  uiybody.  If  I 
had  my  doubts  about  your  really 
hearing  Madeline's  voice  the  other 
night--although  I  grant  you  have  con- 
vinced me  of  that-— how  much  more 
should  I  doubt  such  evidence  as  this  1 
Three  little  words — ^a  mere  tyro  with 
his  fingers  who  had  ever  seen  a  scrap 
of  her  handwriting  could  cheat  the  eye 
so  far.' 

'  He  would  not  cheat  my  eyes,'  an- 
swered Sir  Robert,  gravely  ;  *  but  no 
matter.  Listen.  My  darling  Made- 
line and  I  never  had  so  much  as  one 
word  of  disagi*eement  throughout  our 
married  life.  We  talked  of  this  one 
day,  and  I  said  it  was  a  thing  impos- 
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sible  to  last ;  it  mnst  needs  \ye  that  we 
should  sometimes  differ.  "  We  may 
differ,  darling,"  was  her  reply,  '*  but 
there  will  be  no  words.  I  shall  simply 
let  you  know  that  I  am  cross."  (Think 
of  Madeline  being  cross  I)  Accord- 
ingly, when  she  was  opposed  to  any 
view  of  mine,  which  happened  once  or 
twice  only,  and  always  upon  some 
trivial  matter,  she  would  playfully 
write  her  name  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
with  a  certain  sign  u|X)n  it,  and 
place  it  on  my  desk,  where  I  found 
this.' 

*  And  what  Wiis  the  sign  ! '  inquireil 
Walcot,  smiling. 

*  In  the  corner  of  the  pa|i0r  was  a 
X.  It  signified  "  Madeline  is  cross.^' 
Now,  in  order  to  put  her  communica- 
tion out  of  the  possibility  of  doubt  as 
to  its  genuineness,  she  has  made  the 
private  sign  in  this  casa' 

*  I  see,'  said  Walcot,  examining  the 
paper  with  scrupulous  care,  and  speak- 
ing very  gravely. 

*  You  have  no  doubts  now,  Ferdi- 
nand ? ' 

*  No,  I  have  no  doubts. ' 

*  What  then  1  Your  brow  is  cloud- 
ed ;  is  there  anything  in  this  that 
augurs  ill  ? ' 

*  Nothing  more  than  what  is  ex- 
pressed. I  don't  understand  your 
logic,  Arden.  Why  should  Madeline 
seek  to  prove  her  own  identity  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  has  simply  ex- 
pressed displeasure.' 

*  Great  Heaven,  I  never  thought  of 
that !  My  Madeline  displeased  with 
with  me  !  Oh,  this  is  terrible  !  What 
word,  or  thought,  or  deed  of  mine  can 
have  vexed  her  ] ' 

Mr.  Walcot  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  My  dear  Arden,  my  best  services, 
as  you  know,  are  always  at  your  dis- 
posal ;  but  I  am  not  omnipotent  or 
omniscient  The  question  you  ask  me 
is  one  which  only  yourself  can  an- 
swer.* 

'  I  can  not^  Ferdinand.  My  mind 
is  unconscious  of  offence.  If  I  had 
doubted  of  her  presence,  of  her  living 
interest  in  me,  of  her  continued  love 


— but  I  nev<*r  di*!,  fn^in  the  first  ni<> 
merit  that  she  reached  her  swwt  haul 
down  from  Heaven  to  comfort  ui^.  It 
was  you  who  doubt^-'d.' 

'  I  know  it,  I  grant  it,'  answered 
W^alcot,  coldlv.  *  It  was  mv  dutv  — 
on  your  account — to  doubt,  wiiile 
doubt  was  possible.' 

'  Then  what  is  she  vexed  about  with 
7w^,'exclaimeil  Sir  Robert,  veheraentk. 

*  What  lightest  thought  of  mine  ha* 
wronged  her  ] ' 

*  It  can  he  no  light  thing  that  causes 
one  of  the  immortals  to  expreas  dis- 
pleasure,' answered  Walcot,  gravely. 

*  Look  into  your  own  heart,  Anlen ;  it 
is  not  for  man  to  read  it ;  though  it 
seems  she  has  done  so.' 

*  Ah,  I  have  it,'  cried  Sir  Rol^ert; 

*  it  is  my  will !  That  is  the  only  thing 
of  any  importance  in  which  1  haw 
been  of  late  engaged.  She  must  \r 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of  mv- 
will.' 

*  I  should  say  "  Impossible," '  said 
Walcot,  thoughtfully,  *  except  that 
such  manifestations  as  these  have 
nought  to  do  with  possibilities.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  to  the  last  degree  un- 
likely. Why  should  one  so  pure  and 
self-forgetful,  even  when  in  the  flesh, 
take,  as  a  spirit,  any  heed  of  such 
gross  matters  1  No,  it  cannot  be.  Yet, 
as  you  say,  she  is  displeased.' 

It  was  not  Sir  Robert  who  had  said 
so ;  but  as  that  gentleman  was  con- 
vinced that  such  was  the  case,  it  was 
immaterial  It  was  a  habit  of  Mr.  Wal 
cot's,  doubtless  induced  by  modesty, 
to  attribute  his  own  sagacious  sugges- 
tions to  others,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  his  brother-in-law. 

'  She  is  not  solicitous  on  her  own 
account,  of  course,'  said  Sir  Robert, 
musing ;  *  it  ccoi  matter  to  her  nothing 
personally  as  to  how  I  dispose  of  my 
property.  Still  she  may  be  thinking 
of  one  dear  and  near  to  her — and  jet 
I  did  not  forget  you,  Ferdinand,'  he 
added  plaintively. 

*  I  beg,  Arden,  that  you  will  notal- 
lude  to  such  a  subject,'  replied  Mr. 
Waloot>  with  some  trace  of  initatio& ; 
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no 


'  in  the  first  place  eyen  putting  the 
matter  on  its  lowest  grounds,  it  can 
never  oonoem  me  as  your  legatee,  for 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  long  outlive 
me  ;  and,  secondly,  I  do  not  choose  to 
pry  and  peer  into  such  intentions  as 
you  speak  ol  £ven  hy  the  conven- 
tions of  the  world,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  should  be  of  a  private  nature  ; 
and,  to  my  mind,  any  reference  to 
them  is  most  painful' 

'  But  why  refuse  me  your  assistance, 
your  advice,  Ferdinand  V  answered  the 
other,  imploringly. 

'  Because  I  have  none  to  give  you. 
You  will  act,  of  course— if  I  know  you 
— as  your  conscience  dictates.  You 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  swayed  in  such 
a  matter  by  vulgar  considerations — 
or  associations — of  any  kind.' 

'  By  associations  do  you  mean  the 
relations  which  I  have  formed  by  my 
second  marriage,  as  apart  from  George, 
for  instance  1 ' 

'  I  must  really  decline  to  answer  that 
question,  Arden ;  I  cannot  venture  to 
indicate  your  duty  in  a  matter  so  deli- 
cata  Tour  own  feelings  are  the  best 
guide.' 

'  Of  that  I  am  somewhat  doubtful, 
Ferdinand ;  it  is  just  there  that  I  do 
not  feel  sure  of  myself,  that  I  require 
a  helping  hand.  If  Madeline  is  vexed 
with  what  I  have  done,  will  she  not 
point  out  what  is  amiss,  think  you  1 
Or  even  may  she  not  be  mistaken,  and, 
in  that  case,  how  am  I  to  set  myself 
right  with  her  1 ' 

Mr.  Walcot  shook  his  head.  '  These 
immortal  beings  are  not  subject  to 
error,  Arden,  like  us  poor  creatures.' 

'  But  it  is  intolerable  to  picture  my 
darling  as  displeased  with  me.  How 
can  I  tell  her  that  I  am  unconscious 
of  offence,  that  I  am  eager,  above  all 
things,  to  obey  her  wishes  1  If  I  write 
to  her  as  she  has  done  to  me ' 

Again  Mr.  Walcot  shook  his  head. 

'  The  spirit  of  the  departed  cannot 
be  communicated  with  through  such 
material  means ;  but  they  occasionally 
vouchsafe  their  visible  presence  to 
those  who  sincerely  and  reverentially 


desire  it     I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  your  case.' 

*  Nor  do  I  know  myself,  Ferdinand. 
There  was  a  time — quite  lately — ^when 
I  thought  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
look  upon  her.  But  now — now  that 
I  have  seen  her  handwriting,  as  well 
as  heard  her  voice,  what  was  once  too 
awful  has  grown  more  familiar.  Can 
mere  desire  on  my  part,  think  you, 
bring  about  this  miracle  1 ' 

*I  am  not  sure.' 

'  But  are  there  no  means  by  which 
our  volition  can  be  supplemented  f  It 
is  written  that  wicked  spirits  could  be 
so  compelled  by  spells  and  charms ; 
may  not  good  ones  by  some  act  of  love 
and  faith  be  similarly  attracted  earth- 
ward?' 

^Hush,  speak  not  of  compulsion. 
You  may  even  now  be  wounding  ears 
of  which  you  little  gues&  There  a/re 
means  such  as  you  speak  of;  but 
whether  they  may  prove  efficacious  or 
not  does  not  rest  with  me.' 

*  What  are  they  1 '  enquired  Sir  Ro- 
bert, in  a  hushed  and  awe-struck  tona 
*  Tell  me,  Ferdinand  ;  I  entreat  you, 
tell  me.' 

*  They  are  various,  my  dear  friend, 
and  vary  with  the  circumstances.  I 
can  only  say  that  in  respect  to  one  of 
them  you  are  favourably  situated, 
since  you  are  in  possession  of  that 
piece  of  paper.' 

*  How  so  1  *  enquired  the  other,  so 
breathless  with  excitement  that  his 
words  were  scarcely  audible. 

'  Thus  :  if  you  hold  in  your  hand  a 
scrap  of  handwriting  of  the  spirit  you 
wish  to  see — provided  it  contains  his 
or  her  autograph — and  call  her  by 
her  name  three  times  at  midnight,  it 
is  said — for  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  matter — that  she  will  ap- 
pear before  you.' 

*  She  will  appear  before  me  1 '  re- 
peated Sir  Robert,  softly. 

'  I  do  not  guarantee  it,  of  course,' 
observed  Walcot,  gravely.  *  I  may 
even  have  been  indiscreet  in  saying 
this ;  do  not  blame  me  if  I  arouse  false 
hope&    You  have  compelled  me.' 
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*  I  undei*8taiKl,  uiy  friend,  and  shall 
in  no  case  blame  you,'  answei-ed  Sir 
Robert.  ^  You  have  laid  me  under 
one  obligation  the  more,  Ferdinand — 
that  is  all.' 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  Arden,'  re- 
turned the  other  earnestly :  *  I  almost 
regret  that  I  was  not  more  reticent. 
You  are  neither  strong  nor  well,  and, 
as  it  is,  the  strain  upon  your  spiritual 
nature  is  telling  upon  you.  I  fear, 
supposing  that  this  privilege  is  granted 
to  you,  that  the  sudden  shock — though 
it  may  have  nought  but  bliss  in  it — 
may  do  you  mischief.' 

*  What  I  My  Madeline  do  me  a  mis- 
chief ]  No,  Ferdinand.  It  is  true  my 
health  has  suffered  of  late.  I  know 
what  you  would  prescribe — "  Travel ; 
a  complete  change  ;"  and  perhaps  I 
may  some  day  take  your  advice.  But 
at  present  I  can  think  of  nothing — 
nothing  but  my  lost  darling.  I  have 
thanked  Heaven  before  now  that  I  had 
more  concern  with  the  dead  than  with 
the  living — by  which  I  meant  com- 
munion only  ;.  the  echo  of  thought  to 
thought.   But  now,  if  I  indeed  should 

see    her Oh  !    Ferdinand,    the 

thought  unmans  me  quite.' 

'  Because,  as  I  say  again,  you  are 
not  youi-self,  Arden.  How  often  have 
you  and  I — speaking  of  man's  last 
hours,  when  he  stands  upon  the  verge 
of  spirit  life — agreed  that  his  ut- 
terances are  valueless ;  that  he  is 
physically  too  prostrated  to  bear  a 
sound  mind  within  him  ?  And  is  not 
your  case — ailing  and  nerve  stricken 
- — yet  standing,  perchance,  on  the 
brink  of  some  supreme  revelation,  a 
parallel  one  ]  Can  you  honestly  say 
that  you  feel  equal  to  such  an  occa- 
sion ?  Is  your  logical  faculty  tit  to 
grapple  with  what  may,  indeed,  be 
great  spiritual  truths,  but  may  also  be 
delusioBS  V 

*  Delusions  ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Robert. 
*  You  have  yourself  acknowledged  that 
every  possibility  of  delusion  has  been 


eliminated.  No  ;  it  is  j:x>ssible  1  may 
be  fated  to  be  tried  Kevond  mv 
strength.  iiut  what  alternative  i^ 
oflered  to  me  ]  Can  I  leave  Halcombe 
-  -a  spot  l)ecome  sacred  to  me,  biiic^ 
my  lost  Madeline  has  designed  to  viait 
it — without  affording  the  opportunity 
which,  j)erchance,  she  seeks  of  holding 
speech  with  me  ? ' 

*  Well,  well,  perhaps,  you  are  right, 
Arden,'  returned    the    other,    slowk. 
*  But  at  least  you  do  not  give  yourself 
up  a   prey    to   morbid  hopes — hopes 
whicli  nine  men  out  of  ten,  we  know, 
would  designate  as  those  of  a  madman. 
I  have  given  you  the  same  advice  be- 
fore, yet  1  am   constrained  to  repeat 
it.      Play  the  man,  my    friend ;   and 
above  all,  be  yourself  in  your  associa- 
tions   with  those  about  you.     There 
are  strangers  coming  here  to-day,  in 
whose  presence,  I  conjure  you,  to  show 
no   weakness ;    and    with    respect  to 
your  own  belongings,  this  is  still  more 
to  be  deprecated.     Let  no  one  in  this 
house  be  able  to  say  that  Sir  Robert 
Arden  was  the  prey  to  nervous  ter- 
rors, before    (as  is  possible)  he  was 
called  to  witness  to  the  truth ;  before 
he  had  the  experience  of  that  so-called 
spiritual  manifestation  which  was  (in 
fact,  they   will  rejoice  to  say  so)  the 
creation  of  a  disordered  mind  and  an 
enfeebled  body.     This  is  not  a  mere 
private  matter,  my  friend,  affecting 
your  own  interests  only,  however  vi- 
tally ;  enormous  issues  may  hang  upon 
it     To  you — who  knows  \ — the  very 
"  Key  of  all  the  Creeds, — the  dread  Se- 
cret of  the  Ages,"  may  be  entrusted 

Sir  Robert  shook  his  head. 

^  I  have  no  ambition  for  such  great 
ness,  Ferdinand/  he  murmured;  '1 
only  wish  to  see  my  Madeline.  Still, 
you  give  me  good  advice,  no  doubt 
I  cannot  forget  her ;  no ;  but  while 
with  others,  I  will  strive  to  remember 
other  matters.' 

'  Good ;  there  is  the  breakfast  bell 
Let  us  go  in.' 


{To  he  continued.) 
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IHAPS  no  other  part  of  Ame- 
rica has  been  associated   with 

and  fiction  so  much  as  the 
of  the  Hudson  river.  Nature 
to  have  adapted  them  for  such, 

have  given  such  spots  and 
as  would  tend  to  confirm  any 
it  ever  so  vague,  any  adventure 
iver  so  daring.  Besides  these, 
er  has  a  picturesque  and  beau- 
larm  that  enchants  all  who  view 
the  numerous  costly  mansions 
istleon  i1^  banks  harmonize  and 
jt  finely  with  the  wild  and  rug- 
enery  its  mountains  and  hills 
:;.  The  numerous  towns  and 
s  that  adorn  its  banks  give  it  a 
d  and  inhabited  appearance 
ig  their  charm  with  the  primi- 
auty  and  grandeur  of  the  scen- 

h  it  are  treasured  some  of  the 
;  and  most  daring  deeds  that  the 
ionary  history  of  the  United 
recordSb  Associated  with  it  are 
E  the  most  fabulous  legends  the 
ation  can  invent.  The  Cats- 
th  their  wild  and  weird  haunted 
ance  first  awakened  the  imagin> 
•f  Washington  Irving  who  gave 
Drld  ere  long  two  of  the  most 
ng  tales  in  the  Sketch  Book  ; 
an  Winkle  and  the  Headless 
nan.  To  Irving  was  entrusted 
icription  of  the  beauties  of  the 
n,  and  to  him  was  confided  the 
ig  of  its  banks  with  creatures 
rich  imagination.     Twas 

whose  fancy  wore  a  spell 

lasting  as  tlie  scene  is  tair, 

d  made  the  mountain  stream  and  dell 

I  own  dream  life  forever  share.' 

legendary  renown  of  the  Hud- 


son is  now  fully  established,  the  master 
genius  who  linked  his  fame  with  the 
rock-ribbed  mountains  of  its  banks 
has  invested  it  with  beauties  unre- 
vealed  before.  He  opened  up  a  new 
and  untrodden  field  of  literature  and 
removed  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween English  and  American  authors. 
He  is  connected  indissolubly  with  the 
history  of  American  fiction  and  justly 
entitled  to  the  pioneership  thereof. 
He  gave  us  the  grotesque  and  humor^ 
ous  phases  in  the  life  of  the  old  Knick- 
erbockers, and  transplanted  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  rendered  classic  by 
his  genius.  He  has  led  us  into  the 
halls  of  the  Alhambra  to  witness  the 
faded  and  fallen  grandeur  of  decayed 
royalty  and  pictured  to  us  the  content- 
ment of  the  poor  Irish  bard  wending 
his  way  to  some  humble  cottage  'neath 
a  foreign  sky. 

Among  the  old  Dutch  residences  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  is  one 
about  thirty  miles  above  the  City  of 
New  York,  between  the  villages  of 
Irvington  and  Tarrytown.  It  was 
built,  we  are  told,  by  a  sturdy  old 
Dutchman  in  the  b^;inning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  porten- 
tous and  obese  old  burgomaster  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mynheer 
Woolfert  Acker,  who  had  served 
in  the  Privy  Council  of  the  re- 
nowned Peter  Stuyvesant,  but  having 
been  kept  '  in  a  constant  fume  and 
fret  by  the  perverseness  of  mankind, 
hied  himself  in  disgust  to  the  wilder- 
ness, built  the  gabled  house,  inscribed 
over  the  door  his  favourite  Dutch 
motto  **  Lust  in  Rust "  (pleasure  in 
quiet),  and  enjoyed  a  life  of  repose  and 
ease,  never  to  be  disturbed  by  wrangles 
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and  broils  outside  his  own  metes  and 
bounds.'  Notwithstanding  the  declar- 
ation of  seclusion  made  bv  old  Wool- 
fert,  we  find  in  a  fe>v  years  he  sells 
the  home  of  *  pleasure  in  quiet '  to  a 
brother  Knickerbocker.  Jacob  Van 
Tassel,  who  lived  the  jjroverbial  life 
of  a  Dutchman  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies.  The  valiant  Dutchman 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonists, 
and  became  one  of  their  most  zealous 
supporters,  fortifying  his  new  house 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  Ijecame  a 
stronghold  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance. History  has  not  recorded 
the  valorous  deeds  of  the  gallant 
Dutchman,  but  the  archives  of  Tarry- 
town  have  rescued  a  name  noted  for 
prowess  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hudson  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  cottage  remained 
in  the  Van  Tassel  family  until  1835, 
when  it  was  sold  to  one  who  has  made 
it  famous  in  story.  Washington  Ir- 
ving, the  purchsiser,  had  long  enter- 
tained a  filial  affection  for  the  weather- 
beaten  cottage  that  overlooked  the 
placid  waters  of  Tappan  Zee.  With 
it  was  associated  some  of  the  happiest 
dreams  of  boyhood,  and  its  existence 
gave  rise  to  some  of  his  choicest  liter- 
ary productions.  Beneath  its  trees 
he  sat  when  a  stripling  and  conjured 
up  those  ideas  of  Dutch  life  which  are 
80  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  inimi- 
table *  History  of  New  York.'  The 
quaint  matter-of-fact  old  stone  edifice, 
which  was  afterwards  the  home  of  his 
old  age,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  *  The  Sketch  Book.' 

Immediately  after  the  purchase,  Mr 
Irving  arranged  a  plan  of  architecture 
fur  additions  in  harmony  with  the 
Dutch  style  of  the  old  cottaga  His 
love  for  the  unique  in  architecture 
was  a  whim  entertained  in  foreign  tra- 
vel, which  never  manifested  itself 
fully  until  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  cottage.  In  a  letter 
shortly  after  the  purchase  he  says  : — 
*  My  idea  is  to  make  a  little  nookery 
somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style,  quaint 


but  unprt^ending.'  It  was  currently 
rei>ort.ed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
that  Irving  had  become  so  enthusias- 
tic over  the  stvle  of  architecture  that 
an  architect  in  Holland  had  been  en- 
gaged to  plan  and  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  additions,  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  designer  was  a  young 
man  of  Irvington.  A  stone  inscrip- 
tion over  the  portico  records  the  name 
of  '  Oeorge  Harvey,  Bou™*",*  the  ad- 
junct being  an  abreviation  of  the 
Dutch  word  *  l)oumeester,'  which  sig- 
nifies architect.  After  a  six  months 
superintendence,  the  humble  Dutch 
cottage  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  re- 
spectable manor  house,  ornamented 
with  weather-cocks  and  spindles  in 
the  true  Holland  style.  Mr.  Irving's 
humour  prompted  him  to  christen  the 
new  house  in  honour  of  its  first  occu 
pant  Wool  fert  Acker,  and  the  name 

*  Woolfert's  Roost '  still  clings  to  the 
cottage,  although  superseded  by  the 
more  endearing  and  poetic  name,  *  Sun- 
nyside.'  The  first  name  given  to  the 
cottage  became  a  theme  for  its  chris- 
tener,  who  has  described  it  as  ^  a  little 
old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  all  made 
up  of  gable  ends,  and  as  full  of  angles 
and  comers  as  an  old  cocked  hat  It 
is  said,  in  fact,'  continues  Mr.  Irving, 

*  to  have  been  modelled  after  the 
cocked  hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong, 
as  the  Escurial  was  modelled  after  the 
gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence. 
From  this  description  one  can  easily 
see  the  quiet  and  aflTectionate  humour 
with  which  he  regarded  his  new  home 

Tlie  main  or  old  portion  of  the  stone 
cottage  faces  the  south.  Its  walls  are 
half  shrouded  in  English  ivy,  the  first 
slip  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Irving 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  during  his  second 
visit  at  Abbotsford.  Mr  Irving  ex- 
tended the  main  portion  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  north,  and  erected  a  large 
and  quaint  stone  kitchen,  in  the  old 
Dutch  style,  to  the  east.  A  person 
taking  a  passing  glance  at  the  whole 
edifice  would  doubtless  form  an  im- 
pression that  it  was  all  built  in  the 
same  year.      But  the  additions  lack 
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MB'grown  and  weather-stained 
anoe  that  distinguishee  the  old 
^  although  thej  harmonize  with 
4e  of  architecture.  Before  the 
>  IB  a  small  lawn  bordered  bj 
Tiage  waj,  which  winds  to  the 

road,  and  at  the  southern  ex- 
Y  of  the  premises  is  the  hand- 
little  grove  of  Sunnyside,  run- 
1  wild  luxuriance.  Those  who 
at  beneath  its  umbrageous  trees 
ot  and  sultry  day  in  July,  and 
d  to  the  music  of  its  warblers, 
lly  appreciate  the  cool  sylvan 
i  It  begins  near  the  entrance 
iouth-west  of  the  cottage,  and 
gradually  toward  the  river.  It 
b  hftunt  for  the  traditionary 
«  and  Fays  who  have  invested 
nks  of  old  Hendrick  Hudson's 

with  such  a  fund  of  legendary 
Through  this  little  wild  wood 
s  a  small  stream,  laughing  as  it 
»ver  its  stony  bed  or  shoots  down 
ivity  over  moss-grown  trunks, 
ling  in  and  out'  over  fallen 
intil  its  murmurings  are  lost  in 
ortive  waves  of  the  Hudson, 
ere  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
ne  summer  afternoon,  the  gen- 
der might  have  seen  a  sprightly 
itleman  of  three  score  and  ten 

on  a  rustic  bench  'neath  the 
listening  to  the  singing  of  the 
nd  the  murmuring  of  the  brook, 
ttle  grove  was  a  favourite  re- 
•f  Mr.  Irving's,  and  many  of  his 
st  hours  in  green  old  age  were 
beneath  its  bowers  in  company 
a  little  golden-haired  boy.'  His 
or  the  society  of  children  was 
,  and  many  a  one,  now  grown 
n  relate  with  pride  the  happy 
f  childhood  spent  at  Sunny  side 
le  dear  old  man. 
a  bright  summer  morning  in 
I  few  years  ago,  I  awoke  with 
me  thought  that  pervaded  Ir- 
mind  on  his  first  visit  to  Ab- 
•d,  *  now  I  know  Vm  to  be 
I  know  I  have  an  unfailing 
>efore  me.'  A  short  sail  up  the 
n  and  I  was  landed  at  Yonkers, 


only  to  be  transmitted  to  Irvington, 
the  quiet  and  handsome  retreat  of 
wealthy  New  Yorkers.  I  inquired 
the  way  to  Sunnyside,  and,  like 
many  who  had  put  the  same  ques- 
tion, was  directed  along  the  railway 
track  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
The  distance  was  short,  being  only 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  station, 
and  as  I  stood  on  the  track  before  the 
cottage  I  recognised  it  at  once.  It 
stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  rail- 
way track  and  meadow  land,  half  hid- 
den by  a  circlet  of  oak  trees  which 
border  the  hill  top.  I  wandered  along 
over  a  marshy  piece  of  land,  clambered 
the  hill,  and  loitered  about  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  premisea  There 
I  stood  and  watched  thepanoramicview 
that  lay  before  me.  It  was  noon-day. 
BeneaUi  my  feet  lay  Tappan  Zee  in 
dull  repose,  dotted  with  schooners, 
whose  sails  flaunted  lazily  in  search  of 
some  passing  breeze.  Across  the  river 
loomed  the  shrub  fringed  PaJisadee, 
towering  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
massive  grandeur  and  natural  rugged- 
ness. 

On  entering  the  mansion,  I  was 
considerably  astonished  at  its  gloomy 
appearance.  The  life  and  soul  of  the 
old  cottage  had  fled,  and  nothing  cheery 
remained  save  the  reminiscences  of  its 
late  genial  occupant  How  many 
times  had  he  stood  at  that  hall-door, 
and  shaking  the  hand  of  the  literary 
aspirant,  gave  him  counsel  with  the 
accompanying  *  God  bless  you.'  Who 
cannot  think  kindly  of  him  who  was 
so  kind  ?  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
haJl  is  the  dining  room.  It  faces  the 
river,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  opposite  shore.  Its  walls  are 
adorned  with  three  pictures — Daniel 
Webster,  in  front  as  you  enter  the 
dining-room ;  General  Washington, 
near  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
lawn ;  and  another,  which  I  took  for 
Washington  Allston,  near  the  window 
facing  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  is  the  dining-table,  around  which 
have  sat  many  of  the  shining  lights 
of  American  literatura  It  was  around 
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this  board  the  Irv^ing  family  assem- 
bled on  Christmas  day  and  enjoyed 
themselves  in  the  true  old  English 
style.  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind 
the  beautiful  description  Irving  has 
given  in  the  *  Sketch  Book '  of  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  the  Chi-istmas  holy- 
day,  and  methinks  his  love  of  the 
quaint  would  prompt  him  to  repeat  in 
old  English  : 

•  Lo  now  id  c«'rae  our  joj'furst  feast ! 
Let  every  man  be  jolly, 
Eachc  roon»e  with  yvie  Icavch  is  drest. 
And  every  post  with  holly.' 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall 
is  the  library.  The  room  is  quite 
small,  but  describeii  by  Mr.  Irving  as 

*  a  neat  and  cosey  little  place.*  Its  walls 
are  well-nigh  hidden  with  books,  and 
all  tastefully  arranged  and  in  order. 
Most  of  the  finely  bound  volumes  are 
on  the  east  side  of  the  libraiy.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  plain  desk,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Irving  by  his  publishers 
— Messrs,  Putnam — in  1856,  and  be- 
side it  stood  the  old  and  easy  arm-chair 
in  which  he  sat  while  coni[^>osing  most 
of  his  last  great  work,  '  The  Life  of 
General  Washington.' 

North  of  the  desk  is  a  small  recess 
with  a  couch  and  a  bookcase  well 
filled  with  old  annals  and  statutes  of 
New  York.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
library  is  a  bookcase  filled  with  mo- 
rocco bound  books.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
were  there  side  by  side  with  Irving'a 
The  association  of  their  works  looked 
very  appropriate,  for  Irving,  in  a  great 
measure,  owed  his  fame  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Scott.  Who  can  help  admir- 
ing the  glorious  old  minstrel  as  he 
limped  to  the  gate  of  Abbotsford  to 
greet  the  young  American  author  then 
almost  unknown  to  the  world.  He 
met  the  young  man  with  open  arms  and 
obtained   him   a    purchaser  for    the 

*  Sketch  Book '  which  had  been  uncon- 
ditionally rejected  From  the  day  of 
their  first  meeting  Irving's  fame  as  an 
author  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  attributed  his  success 
to  the  kindness  of  the  great  Scotch 
bard  and  novelist     '  He  is  a  theme 


on  which  I  love  to  dwell,  everything 
that  comes  within  his  influence  seems 
to  catch  a  beam  of  that  sunshine  that 
plays  around  his  heart'  Thus  wrote 
Irving  shortly  after  four  days'  \'i8it  at 
Ablx)tsford.  The  world  ha*s  l^een 
pleased  to  associate  these  two  as  the 
representative  authors  of  two  great 
nations,  e^ch  excelling  in  his  pfiirticu- 
lar  branch  of  authorship,  and  infusing 
interest  into  a  class  of  literature  be- 
fore neglected.  The  hills  and  dales 
of  Scotland  had  little  more  than  a 
local  interest  until  the  j)en  of  Scott 
wove  them  with  romance  and  history. 
And  so  likewise  with  the  Hudson. 
Those  quiet  villages  that  nestle  on 
the  water's  edge  would  have  still  re- 
mained unfamous  had  not  Irving  m 
vested  them  with  legendary  fame. 

Over  the  mantle-piece  in  the  libran 
hangs  a  picture  of  a  literary  party  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,'  and  before  the 
grate  is  an  easy  chair  in  which  In 
ing  sat  the  last  day  of  his  illness.  It 
was  here  he  noted  the  beauty  of  th^ 
last  sunset  he  ever  saw. 

After  visiting  the  library  I  loiteml 
about  the  green  sward  under  the  shad** 
trees  near  the  verandah.  Here  would 
the  household  sit  of  a  summer's  eve 
and  listen  to  the  old  gentleman  as  he 
described  the  days  of  lx>yhood  when 
Paulding  Brevoort  and  himself  vent 
yachting  on  Tappan  Sea  with  the 
young  ladies  and  chanted  some  old 
chorus  of  gaiety  and  fun.  But,  re- 
marks Mr.  Irving,  *  It  is  a  different 
yacht  and  a  different  generation  that 
have  taken  up  the  game,  and  are 
now  sailing  by  moonlight  and  singing 
on  the  Tappan  Sea.* 

I  had  now  visited  the  home  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  authors,  and 
viewed  its  sunoundings  with  inde- 
scribable delight  I  had  peeped  into 
the  cheery  study  and  hospitable  din- 
ing-room, and  saw  the  retreat  in  old 
age  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  (rent  My 
mind  had  become  so  possessed  by  its 
former  characters  that  I  seemed  U> 
have  had  an  actual  existence  among 
them.     As  I  loitered  along  the  road- 
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0  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery^  I 
not  but  reflect  on  the  scenes  I 
ist  witnessed.  The  quaint  old 
)  and  its  former  occupants  for- 

an  abundance  for  reflection. 

surveyed  the  old  cottage  and 

red  its  appearance  a  century 

ith  that  of  to-day.     I  had  been 

very  room  in  which  the  peda- 

Ichabod  Crane,  had  whispered 

0  the  beautiful  Katrina  Van 
^   and   I    was   now   wandering 

the  road  that  poor  Ichabod 
so  foreboding  on  the  dark  and 
ul  night  in  which  he  vanished 
this  eartk  I  was  treading 
ground  with  mythical  charao- 
ho  had  no  real  existence,  and 
ey  were  presented  to  me  in  all 
arm  of  reality.  He  is  the  true 
Rrho  speaks  to  the  heart  and 
man's  ideas  from  the  hum-drum 
ryday  life  to  the  beatitude  of 
lagination. 

way  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme- 

1  picturesque,  and  recalls  many 
istoric  tales  of  the  Kevolution- 
'ar.  It  was  also  a  favourite 
for  many  a  weird  sister  in  the 
titious  days  of  the  early  Dutch 
nors.  A  mile  or  thereabouts 
Junnyside,  on  a  cross  road,  is  a 
monument  erected  in  memory 
capture  of  the  brave  but  unfor- 
I  Major  Andrd  From  this  place 
ve  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river 
e  quiet  old  village  of  Tarrytown. 
)ad  then  winds  through  a  most 
tic  part  of  the  country  into 
)y  Hollow,'  so  named  for  its 
da  On  the  hill  across  the  val- 
mds  the  antique  Sleepy  Hollow 
h,  the  oldest  place  of  worship 
IV  York  State,  built  about  two 
ies  and  a  half  ago.  The  brick 
ost  of  the  material  of  which  it 
structed,  was  brought  from  Hol- 

The  architecture  of  the  church 
sly  Dutch,  in  style  resembling 
of  the  antiquities  which  will 
Lg  be  the  only  landmarks  bear- 
timony  to  the  settlement  of  New 
State    by  that  once  powerful 


and  influential  peopla  It  was  on  the* 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  the 
unfortunate  Ichabod  Crane  met  the 
headless  Hessian  trooper.  About 
fifty  yards  south  of  the  church  is  the 
entrance  gate  to  the  cemetery.  I 
walked  around  the  carriage  road  until 
I  came  to  a  redoubt  thrown  up  a  cen- 
tury since  by  Greneral  Washington, 
where- 1  espied  a  grey-headed  sexton 
trimming  Uie  hedge  of  a  burial  plot 
I  inquired  for  the  grave  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  he  pointed  to  a  head- 
atone  in  the  plot  It  would  never 
strike  the  eye  as  being  the  last  resting- 
place  of  one  whose  name  absorbs  so 
much  of  the  world's  praise,  so  simple 
and  plain  is  its  appearance.  No  costly 
monument  records  any  eulogium,  but 
on  the  small  marble  slab  is  simply  in- 
scribed— 

*  Washington  Irving, 
Bom  April  3rd,  1783. 
Died  Nov.  28th,  1859.' 

He  rests  by  his  mother's  side  in  a 
spot  selected  by  him  some  six  years 
before  his  death.  His  grave  is  shaded 
by  a  small  oak  tree.  I  stood  beneath 
its  branches  and  looked  across  the  val- 
ley into  the  Beekman  wood,  where  he 
and  Paulding  sported  in  early  boy- 
hood with  gun  in  hand.  On  the  other 
side  I  saw  the  Hudson  and  the  Cats- 
kills — appearing  in  faded  distinctness 
— which  are  so  closely  associated  with 
the  story  of  his  own  bright  lifa 

After  visiting  several  spots  of  local 
importance,  I  wended  my  way  across 
the  bridge  towards  Tarrytown,  which 
is  now  a  place  of  considerable  size. 
As  I  sauntered  along  its  principal 
street,  the  dull  quiet  of  the  place 
brought  to  my  mind  the  origin  of  its 
name,  which,  *  we  are  told,  was  given 
by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adja- 
cent country  from  the  inveterate  pro- 
pensity of  their  husbands  to  linger 
about  the  village  tavern  on  market 
daya'  The  old  village  still  bears 
testimony  of  its  original  inhabitants,, 
and  the  sign-boards  are  replete  with 
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names  that  commanded  respect  and 
veneration  in  the  famous,  but  doubt- 
ful, council  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  I 
left  Tarry  town  as  the  sun  was  going 
down  in  the  horizon.  It  })re8enteii  a 
beautiful  and  grand  sight,  ti[>ping  the 
trees  with  a  golden   refulgence,  and 


making  old  Hendrick  HudsDu's  riv^r 
simrkle  like  rubies  :  and,  as  thf  trKin 
wheeled  around  the  river  bank  nfar 
Irvington,  I  took  a  farewell  \M^yw 
Sunnyside,  almost  hidden  by  thf  t  ii 
clet  of  trees. 


JUST  A  TRANSIENT  YEAR  AGO. 

BY    R.    MARVIN    BEATON,    TORONTO. 

nrUST  a  transient  year  ago, 

^^       When  the  summer  sun  sank  low 

In  a  flood  of  vermil  glory, 
'Neath  that  venerable  tree, 
Shading  deep  the  velvet  lea, 

Whispered  I  the  old  swee*.  stor}'. 

In  the  solemn  hush  of  night, 
Tliere  l>eneath  the  moonbeam's  light, 

We  two  murmured  vows  soft  spoken  ; 
And  the  tender  lips  I  pressed, 
Ijove  and  constancy  confesse<l, 

As  they  gave  me  back  the  token. 


Now  she  sleeps,  alas  !  beneath 
Yonder  flower-scented  heath — 

Sloping  to  tlie  rushing  river ; 
A  nd  above  her  forest  grave, 
Palmy  grasses  softly  wave — 

Sadly  bending,  mourning  ever. 
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BY  JOHN  MACLEAN,  TORONTO. 


[E  battle  of  Protection  and  Free 

Trade  has  been  fought  out 
gst  us,  and  Parliament  and  peo- 
lave  decided  to  try  what  a  Na- 
1  Policy  will  do  for  Canada.  It 
be  interesting  at  this  time  to  take 
nee  at  the  position  of  the  trade 
ion  in  other  countries,  and  to 
re  whether  the  present  revival  of 
K^tionism,  the  world  over,  be  a 

surface  phenomenon,  soon  to 
away,  or  whether  it  has  its  mo- 
30wer  in  forces  deep  seated  and 
ring,  and  \&  therefore  likely  to  be 
anent  and  to  govern  the  commer- 
uture  of  the  civilized  world. 

the  fact  that  a  great  revival  of 
K^onism  is  now  going  on  there 
te  no  doubt ;  indeed  it  is  not  dis- 
l  by  those  who  certainly  would 
te  it  if  they  could.  An  English 
lal  of  recent  date  puts  into  a  few 

and  pithy  statements  what 
'^body  is  saying  respecting  the 
ming '  advance  of  Protectionist 
Y  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
lany,  declared  to  be  England's 
?8t  commercial  enemy,  is  prejwr- 
3r  a  policy  of  high  custom-house 
,  and  is  deliberately  building  up 
iff  to  keep  out  English  goods.  All 
ihe  is  doing,  too,  under  the  lead 
e  strongest  statesman  in  Europe, 
man  of  blood  and  iron,'  who  has 
red  in  favour  of  fostering  home 
tries  by  keeping  out  the  for- 
r.  The  work  that  Cobden  did 
•ance  is  nearly  undone,  and  the 
ral  commercial  regime^  of  Na- 
n  the  Third  is  about  to  be  stamp- 
it  On  all  sides  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
m  is  manifest  Russia,  Italy,  Aus- 
Durkey  and  the  minor  States,  are 


looking  to  heavy  duties  either  to  re- 
pair their  finances  or  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  building  up  home  manu- 
factures. This  general  Protectionist 
agitation  bodes  dire  evil  to  England, 
and  meanwhile  English  statesmen 
fold  their  hands  and,  with  impressive 
dignity,  say  that  they  can  do  nothing 
— that  is,  nothing  beyond  the  usual 
course  of  diplomatic  persuasion.  Rus- 
sia, being  in  deplorable  straits  for 
money,  has  a  plea  for  high  duties, 
which  leaves  Free  Trade  n^otiators 
without  an  answer.  France  had  the 
same  plea  when  she  raised  her  duties 
to  pay  the  German  indemnity  and 
other  war  debt,  and  she  still  retains 
it,  and  will  use  it  to  baffle  the  impor- 
tunity of  Free  Traders  from  across  the 
Channel  Other  nations  have  the 
same  contention  at  hand  and  ready 
for  usa  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain 
may  all  give  their  enormous  and  in- 
differently paid  national  debts  as  rea- 
sons why  they  must  impose  high  du- 
tiea  This  is  their  convenient  defence 
against  diplomatic  pressure  from  Eng- 
land; but  underneath  the  forms  of 
international  politeness  it  is  well  un- 
derstood, on  both  sides,  that  high  du- 
ties are  really  sought  for  purposes  of 
protection  even  more  than  for  revenue. 
But  it  is  in  France  that  the  chief  dan- 
ger to  Free  Trade  is  at  present  to  be 
observed.  She  has  made  haste  to  *  de- 
nounce' all  Commercial  treaties  by 
which  she  is  now  bound,  and  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that,  once  free  of 
these  fetters  to  her  action,  she  will  be 
the  reverse  of  hasteful  in  again  put- 
ting herself  under  such  restraint  The 
London  Times,  after  viewing  the 
alarming  rise  of  Protection  in  Ger. 
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many,  under  the  auspices  of  Bismarck,  j 
turns  to  France,  and  says  that  there  ! 
the  same  signs  of  reaction  meet  the 
eye.  A  general  tariff  of  *  a  re- 
trograde character'  awaits  discussion, 
and  the  danger  of  France's  going 
astray  will  be  greater  when  she 
has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  commer- 
cial treatiea  The  value  of  such  in- 
ternational obligations  to  the  Free 
Trade  cause  is  thus  stated  by  the 
Times :  *  Inconsistent  as  treaties  may 
appear  to  be  with  the  cre(Kl  of  a  free- 
trader, who  ought  to  trust  that,  like 
truth,  it  will  prevail  against  error, 
they  are  useful  mechanicul  devices  by 
which  countries  in  danger  of  back- 
sliding are  kept  in  the  right  path  and 
are  saved  from  the  influences  of  seduc- 
tive temporary  delusions.  They  oper- 
ate very  much  as  taking  the  pledge 
does  on  a  man  of  weak  will.  The 
end  of  the  treaty  with  France  may  be 
the  beginning  of  much  mischief.' 
With  the  close  of  the  current  year 
nearly  the  whole  system  of  European 
commercial  treaties  falls  in,  and  the 
prospects  for  their  renewal  in  the  in- 
terest of  Free  Trade  are  not  bright. 
Here  is  an  English  opinion  of  the 
prospect : — *  They  (the  French)  are 
now  engaged,  not  in  the  reconstruction 
of  commercial  treaties  on  the  old  lib- 
eral lines,  which  all  practical  minds 
approve,  but  in  the  prei)aration  of  a 
general  tariff  which  is  to  form  the 
basis  for  further  international  com- 
mercial negotiations.  This  tariff,  when 
ready,  will  have  to  pass  the  Deputies* 
and  the  Senators'  Chambers ;  and  it 
is  calculated  that  it  cannot  obtain  the 
force  of  law  before  October.  There 
will  remain,  then,  three  months,  when 
most  statesmen  are  enjoying  the  rest 
and  pleasures  of  the  recess,  to  nego- 
tiate the  new  treaties  with  the  Great 
Powera' 

Nor  do  commercial  treaties  seem  to 
be  in  favour  in  the  new  world,  any 
more  than  in  the  old.  Mr.  Cox,  a 
Democratic  leader  in  the  American 
Congress,  proclaims  the  doctrine  that 
such  treaties  are  virtually  a  surrender 


of  legislative  powers  l>elongiug  to  th<f 
representatives  of  the  |>eople,  and  holds 
that  no  more  such  surrenders  shoulil 
henceforth  be  mada      If  Reciprocity 
be  deemed  desirable,  then  he  would 
establish  it  by  the  concurrent  legisla- 
tion of  two  countries,  but  not  bv  treaty. 
And  he  recently  introduced  pro  forma 
and  as  a  trial  pattern  merely  of  what 
might    be  done,   a  Bill  providing  for 
Reciprocity  with    Canada,  with   vorv 
low  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  the 
same  on  both  sides.      How  such  a  inea 
sure  could  be  adopted  while  Canada 
remains  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
we  do  not  see,  and  jirobably  Mr.  Cox 
is  looking  quite  another  way  in  pro- 
posing it.      iiut  his  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  prominence  given,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  doctrine 
that  commercial  treaties  are  virtually 
fetrters  upon  the  commercial  indepen 
dence  of  nations,  abridging  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Parliaments,  is  a  sign  of 
the  times.     In  our  own  countn'  Mr. 
Tillev,  with    a  statesmanlike    under- 
standing  of  the  signs,  has  taken  the 
initiative    towards    substituting    con 
current  legislation  for  the  fetters  of 
treaties.     By  a  short  section   of  the 
new  Customs  Act  it  is  pi-ovided  that 
American  natural  products,  the  same 
as  under  the  old  treaty,  are  to  come 
free  into  Canada,  by  Order-in  Council, 
whenever   it  shall  please  our   neigh- 
bours to  admit  similar    articles  free, 
into  the    United    Statea      Ko    more 
Plenipotentiaries  or  Commissionersgo 
ing  to  Washington  ;  their  occupation 
is  forever  gone,  as  far  as  commerm^ 
treaty-making  is   concerned.      When 
our  neighbours  are  ready  for  such  K^ 
ciprocity  as  we  approve  of,  they  can 
get  it  at  once,  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
in  a  dozen  lines.     Manufactured  ar- 
ticles are  left  out  of  our  standing  offer, 
embodied  in  section  6,  and  so  compli- 
cations arising  out  of  our  colonial  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain — that  coun- 
try of  many  manufactures — are  wholly 
avoided. 

Coleridge  has  somewhere  said,  that 
whereas  with  the  ancient  Romans  war 
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•  business,  in  modem  times 
is  war.  Whatever  oonvio- 
bhe  truth  of  this  view  he  maj 
kwn  from  the  circumstances 
jf  a  much  stronger  conviction 
*uth  is  forced  upon  us  by 
our  own  time.  Then  Protec- 
a  mass  of  crudities,  undi- 
id  incoherent ;  now  it  is  in 
development,  with  scientific 
purpose,  into  a  system  of  en- 
[  national  selfishness.  In  vain 
arguments  of  Adam  Smith, 
as  they  were  against  certain 
es  prevailing  in  his  time,  in- 
ainst  Protection  as  it  is  shap- 
f  in  ours.  He  denoimced 
•n  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
any,  but  what  would  he  have 
he  lived  to  see  Protection 
i  by  the  million,  and  resisted 
f  a  few  learned  doctrinairea 
16  narrower  interests  of  mere 
buying,  and  selling,  as  dis- 
d  from  the  broader  and  more 
Qterests  of  actual  production  1 
properly  say,  *  the  narrower 
'  for  surely  the  actual  produc- 
commodities  is  something 
nd  more  important  than  the 
siness  of  their  distribution, 
important  the  latter  may  be. 
at's  verbal  cleverness  goes  for 
against  the  verdict  of  his 
len  ;  he  is  answered  by  simply 
to  Protectionist  France  in 
k>leridge  saw  no  pressure  of 
on  in  his  time  to  match  the 
lous  pressure  now  felt  in  all 
ig  avenues  of  trade.  There- 
ay  that  his  remark  on  com- 
ivar  has  immensely  greater 
r  than  it  had  when  he  made 
i  the  progress  and  develop- 
Lntemational  commercial  war 
are  now  witnessing — the 
)f  Governments  to  find  work 
respective  peoples.  The  war 
and  gun  may  abate  ;  subjects 
wisdom  enough  to  put  their 
I  the  game  of  kings  and  states- 
lit  the  problem  of  work  and 
the  people  must  remain,  and 


it  must  be  a  fortunate  Qovemment 
that  can  afford  to  give  to  foreigners 
the  work  and  wages  which  its  own 
people  demand.  Most  certainly  there 
is  no  Qovernment  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope in  such  position  to-day. 

If  we  turn  to  America  what  better 
prospect  do  we  see  for  the  Free  Trade 
cause  1  In  the  United  States  the 
Morrill  tariff,  established  eighteen 
years  ago,  is  still  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
such  amendments  as  have  been  made 
to  it  are  conceived  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  Protection,  with  the  design 
of  ensuring  the  permanence  of  the 
system,  and  of  strengthening  it  against 
attacks  on  exposed  pointa  A  vigor- 
ous denouncer  of  negro  slavery  has 
Mr.  John  Bright  been,  in  his  time, 
but  to  him,  as  a  Free  Trader,  it  should 
be  a  fact  of  ominous  import  that  in 
the  United  States  Slavery  and  Free 
Trade  should  have  been  twin  pillars  of 
the  same  edifice,  and  that  with  the 
fall  of  the  former  the  latter  also  came 
to  the  ground.  But  for  the  Slave 
Power,  indeed,  the  American  people 
would  have  declared  decisively  for 
Protection  long  before  they  did,  and 
the  commercial  event  of  Lincoln's 
time  would  have  come  in  the  time  of 
Harrison  or  Tyler.  That  power  was 
a  weight  lying  upon  the  nation's  will, 
and  preventing  its  natural  expression  ; 
the  weight  being  removed  from  the 
national  councils,  the  popular  will  as- 
serted itself  at  once.  Vain  is  it  to 
hope  that  any  future  Congress  will  re- 
verse the  verdict,  or  that  the  sharp- 
witted  American  people  will  after 
this  deliberately  legislate  in  favour 
of  foreign  producera  During  these 
eighteen  years  Protection  has  struck 
its  roots  deep  and  wide  in  the 
United  States,  and  now  it  has  taken 
a  grip  of  the  country  immensely 
stronger  than  ever  it  had  before.  Pro- 
tection has  caused  mills,  factories  and 
workshops  to  start  up  and  enlarge 
themselves ;  these,  again,  have  bred  a 
numerous  working  population,  living 
by  manufactures ;  this  population  con- 
stitutes a  voting  power,  and  will  vote 
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to  sustain  that  by  which  it  lives.  In 
a  word,  Protection  has  bred  Protec- 
tionist votes,  and  these  Protectionist 
votes  will  perpetuate  Protection.  It 
used  to  be  the  old  story,  that  Protec- 
tion lived  only  within  its  strongholds 
in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  with  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  great  West,  which  had  no 
interest  in  manufactures,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  whole  nation 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade  would  certain- 
ly follow.  But  this  view  has  been 
remarkably  faisitied  by  the  event  It 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  great  West  would  contiuice  to  have 
no  interest  in  manufactures  ;  but  just 
here  the  Free  Trade  prophets  turned 
out  to  be  all  wrong.  The  Morrill 
tariflf  caused  manufactures  to  spread 
westward,  and  now  the  West  as  well 
as  the  East  contributes  its  material 
guarantee  for  the  continuation  of 
Protection,  Another  New  England 
is  now  rising  up  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  other  Pennsylvania^  are  be- 
ing developed  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Missouri  The  Appalachian  Mountain 
region,  in  the  South,  as  well  as  that 
other  part  of  the  sjime  chain,  called 
the  AUeghanies,  in  the  North,  boasts 
of  its  metallic  treasures ;  and  Greorgia 
competes  with  Massachusetts  in  the 
spinning  of  cotton  yam.  Protection, 
before  deemed  to  be  a  growth  of  the 
East  only,  has  now  spread  its  roots 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  relaxed,  its  hold  upon 
the  whole  country  is  every  year  be- 
coming Stronger.  Not  a  few  manu- 
facturers merely,  but  millions  of 
working  people,  who  have  votes,  are 
interested  in  its  continuance.  The 
gain  by  the  Democrats  of  a  majority  in 
Congress,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  has  raised  again 
the  old  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  some, 
who  fancy  that  the  party  will  surely 
follow  up  its  traditions  of  former  days, 
and  attempt  the  gigantic  task  of  un- 
doing the  Protectionist  legislation  of 
the  Republicans.  But,  though  there 
are  some  Democratic  statesmen  who 


would  willingly  break  a  lance  tor  Frn- 
Trade,  full  well  do  they  understan«i 
that  the  masses  of  the  people,  belong- 
ing to  their  own  party,  will  follow 
them  in  no  such  Quixotic  assault. 
Democratic  leaders  have  on  this  (^ues 
tion  to  step  carefully,  for  fear  of  their 
being  deserted  by  the  multitude,  and 
left  high  and  dry,  without  popular  sup 
port.  They  may  present  platform  rf 
solutions  having  a  Free  Trade  sound, 
and  they  may  even  labour  hard,  in 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
to  show  that  duties  which  are  now 
sustained  at  the  dizzy  height  of  sixty 
or  seventy  per  cent,  might  advan- 
tageously be  reduced  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  per  cent.  But  mass  meetings 
of  Democratic  voters,  coming  grimy 
and  dusty  from  their  crowded  work- 
shops, have  warned  Democratic  leaders 
that,  though  Free  Trade  talk  may  be 
safe  enough,  popular  rebellion  waits 
upon  any  actual  legislation  that  would 
substitute  foreign  goods  largely  for 
those  of  home  production,  and  throw 
American  workmen  idle. 

The    alliance   of    Protection   with 
Democracy  is  a  great  fact  of  the  day. 
and  points  clearly  to  what  the  nation- 
al  commercial   policy  of    the  future 
must  be.     Nobody  exi>ects  now  to  see 
Monarchy  or  Ajristocracy  gaining  ou 
Democracy  in  the  world  ;    the  most 
devoted  Tory  that  lives  understands 
that  political  power  is  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  multitude.      Philosophic 
students  of  history  advise  us  not  to 
brace  ourselves  stupidly  against  the 
inevitable,   but   by   the  extension  of 
popular  education,  and   other  fitting 
means,  to  qualify  the  people  for  the 
power  they  are  destined  to  wield.  But 
if  the  multitude  take  to   Prot-ection, 
what  future  can  we  see  for  Free  Trade 
in  the  world  ?     Let  Republican  France 
and  Republican  America  answer ;  and, 
if  that  be  not  enough,  look  at  the  ad- 
vance of   Protection  in  Canada  and 
Australia,  under  virtual   Democracy 
tempered  by  Imperial  connection.    It 
has  been  charged  against  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  that  he  ia  not  a  sincere 
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tionisty  and  that  he  adopted  a 
L  cry  merely  because  it  was  pop- 
This  is  a  false  accusation,  for 
I  Premier  in  the  Grovemment  of 
when  Mr.  Cayley,  then  Inspeo- 
DLeral,  introduced  and  carried 
t  Protectionist  tarifi  in  Canada; 
was  still  virtually  the  leader  of 
ovemment  of  Sir  George  K 
r,  in  1859,  when  Inspector-Gen- 
alt  extended  and  consolidated 
otectionist  work  of  the  year  be- 
£[ad  Sir  John,  in  carrying  out 
tion,  actually  '  gone  back '  on 
ivictions,  he  shoiJdd  still  be  len- 
dealt  with  by  those  who  glorify 
»bert  Peel  for  having  saved  his 
Y  by  turning  a  political  summer- 
•n  the  question  of  Free  Trade, 
lis  aside,  cannot  Free  Traders 
at  a  fatal  admission  they  make 
they  admit  that  Protection  is 
r  f  And  cannot  they  see,  fur- 
hat  the  increasing  intensity  of 
trcial  competition  between  na- 
9  sure  in  each  and  every  civi- 
>untry  to  enlist  the  masses  of  the 
more  firmly  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
.,  and  against  the  system  which 
take  employment  from  them- 
and  hand  it  over  to  foreigners  1 
ne  is  surely  coming  when  to  ask 
orkingmen  of  any  civilized 
y  whether  they  are  in  favour  of 
'rade,  will  be  deemed  as  absurd 
ould  now  be  deemed  to  ask  an 
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Italian  whether  he  thinks  that  Yenice- 
should  be  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
Austria,  or  a  Frenchman  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to.  cede  the  Cham- 
pagne country  to  Germany,  The 
popular  mind  is  giving  a  national  in- 
terpretation to  the  Scripture  precept 
implied)  that  we  are  first  to  provide 
or  those  of  our  own  household ;  and, 
with  Patriotism  and  Democracy  both 
on  its  side,  Protection  will  surely 
carry  all  before  it  in  the  world. 

We  have,  at  all  events,  determined 
to  try  what  it  will  do  for  Canada.  The 
other  system  has  been  tried,  and  has 
proved  a  very  bad  failure,  though  it  is 
still  contended  that  circumstances,  and 
not  the  system,  were  to  blame.  But  we 
do  not  here  enter  upon  that  argument  y 
suffice  it  to  say  that  a  chiuige  has 
been  decreed  by  the  authority  of  last 
resort — the  vote  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  prevailing  anticipation  i» 
that  the  new  policy  wiU  attract  capital 
and  population  into  the  country,  and 
certainly  some  cases  bearing  this  out 
have  already  occurred  Should  more 
such  cases  keep  coining  up,  even  our 
Free  Traders  may  take  comfort  of  a 
a  substantial  kind  in  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  their  own  prophecies.  We 
may  at  least  bespeak  for  the  new 
system  the  best  of  fair  play,  and  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Canadians  hope  it  may  prove  suc- 
cessful 


WHEN  shall  Springtime  cheer  us, 
When,  ah  when  ? 
When  fair  June  is  near  us, 

Then,  ah  then  ! 
Then  the  trees  shall  burst  in  leaf. 
Winter  shall  forget  his  grief ; 
Winds  shall  all  forget  to  moan 
In  their  wild  and  wintry  tone  ; 
Gentle  breezes  then  shall  play 
Thro'  the  fragrant  woods  of  Sf ay  ; 
Birds  shall  seek  a  Northern  home. 
Bees  and  flowers  together  come  : 
When  shall  Springtime  cheer  us. 

When,  ah  when  ? 
When  fair.  June  is  near  us, 

Not  till  then  !  ^From  '  Applb  Blossoms.  ' 
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BY    W.     B.    COOK,    TORONTO. 


ri^HE  qiiiet  surface  of  society  and 
JL  the  even  course  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure is  occasionally  ruffled  by  at- 
tempts to  resuscitate  old  modes  of 
dealing  out  justice  which  have  little 
in  common  with  this  age  in  either 
thought  or  feeling.  Within  a  year  in 
Toronto  the  evidence  of  four  persons 
— a  Jew,  a  Mahommedan,  and  two 
others — have  been  challenged  as  incom- 
petent to  testify  in  a  court  of  justice, 
on  the  ground  of  religious  opinion. 
At  a  recent  trial  before  Chief  Justice 
Moss  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 
was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  that  degree  of  theological  be- 
lief which  gave  value  to  their  oath. 
In  giving  judgment  on  May  12th  ult, 
in  a  case  before  the  coui*t,  the  Chief 
Justice  is  reported  as  saying  of  one 
witness  :  *  I  am  obliged  to  reject  his 
evidence ;  he  has  not  that  degree  of 
religious  belief  which  the  law  renders 
necessary  to  competency  as  a  witness.' 

The  legal  doctrine  is  that  no  person 
can  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  who  does  not  believe 
in  a  God  who  punishes  perjury  in  this 
world  or  the  next  As  the  Moham- 
medan is  permitted  to  swear  on  the 
Koran,  the  Jew  on  the  Old  Testament, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
Heathen  Chinese,  whether  Polytheist 
or  Buddhist,  would  be  allowed  to  tes- 
tify according  to  that  form  most  sacred 
to  his  conscience. 

In  Canada,  and  in  every  civilized 
country  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  there  is  an  endless  variety  of 
religious  belief  regarding  the  supreme 
power  and  government  of  the  world, 
also  on  the  nature  and  duration  of 
future  punishment     The  Megree  of 


religious  belief '  on  these  two  poinU 
being  that  which  qualifies  or  disquali- 
fies a  witnesa     As  legal  justice  and 
common  justice,    or  in  other  words, 
common  morality,  are  practically  in- 
terchangable   terms   (the  legal  being 
based  on  the  moral)  what  is  the  social 
status  of  a  citizen  unable  to  testify ; 
what  are  the  penalties  for  the  expres- 
sion of  obnoxious  opinions,   socially 
considered  1     Are   such   citizens  ex- 
cluded from  civil  rights  and  duties^ 
Can  they  sit  on  a  jury  ]     Are  they  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  franchise  1 
If  their  qualification  is  challenged,  the 
oath  cannot  be  administered  to  estab- 
lish their  right  to  vote.     Can  they  im- 
port goods  and  pass  them  through  the 
customs,  unless  they  employ  some  one 
to  swear  for  them  1     Can  they  perform 
any  of  the  functions  of  citizens  when 
the  oath  is  administered  1     If  the  law 
will  not  permit  them  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  is  the  ordinary  citizen  ex- 
pected to  be  above  the  sober  and  solemn 
wisdom  of  impartial  legal  justice  ?    If 
our  behaviour  to  each   other  is  not 
superior  to  the  behaviour  of  the  law 
towards  unbelievers,  it  is  equivalent  to 
declaring  such  persons  to  be  outlaws. 
But  this  is  not  all :  if  twenty  men  of 
good  standing  in  society,  or  any  larger 
number,  who  did  not  possess  '  the  de- 
gree of  religious  belief '  entitling  them 
to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justioe, 
were  eye  witnesses  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  proof 
of  the  fact  depended  on  their  evidence, 
their  oaths  would  be  valueless,  and 
the  punishment  intended  for  the  un- 
fortunate  unbeliever   would   fall  on 
society. 

The  grossest  outrage  may  be  com- 
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7  the  greatest  rascal,  and 
laj  have  neither  defence  nor 
Q.  The  late  J.  S.  Mill  says  : 
lumption    on   which   this  is 

is  that  the  oath  is  worthless 
on  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
ate  ;  a  proposition  which  be- 
lach  ignorance  of  history  in 
10  assent  to  it  (since  it  is 
ly  true  that  a  large  propor- 
ifidels,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
>f  distinguished  integnty  and 

and  would  be  maintained  by 
ho  had  the  smallest  concep- 

many  of  the  persons  in  the 
repute  with  the  world,  both 
e  and  attainments,  are  well 
.t  least  to  their  intimates,  to 
ie vers. '  A  man  who  does  not 
e  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
y  be  the  only  witness  to  rails 
n  up  which  caused  the  death  of 
rsons  and  the  destruction  of 
)perty,  or  he  may  be  the  only 
o  a  brutal  murder  which  has 
the  moral  sense  of  the  whole 
ty.  When  placed  in  a  witness 
«tify  to  the  fact,  he  candidly 
lat  he  does  not  possess  the 
)f  religious  belief '  which  the 
mds,  but  believes  that  a  re- 
ruih  is  the  cement  which  holds 
3getber,  and  asserts  that  the 
for  perjury  are  wise  and  just, 
owever,  from  being  consider- 
xiible  witness,  and  his  evi- 
ken  as  to  the  facts  within 
vledge,  his  mouth  is  closed, 
3  defeated,  and  the  enemies 
society  are  let  loose  again 
t  their  mLsdeeds  in  pos- 
)re  aggravated  forms.  To 
e  matter  more  absurd,  and 
mockery,  an  ordinary  trust- 
itizen  is  denied  the  privilege 
X)  a  criminal.  A  whiskey  in- 
oath  would  pass  unchallenged 
eated  convictions  for  perjury, 
rell-intentioned  heretic,  whose 
3uld  be  taken  by  all  who 
im,  notwithstanding  his  ob- 
opinions,  would  be  put  out  of 

unqualified  to  testify.     On 
7 


this  point  J.  S.  Mill  says :  '  under 
pretence  that  atheists  must  be  liars, 
the  law  admits  the  testimony  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  lie,  and  rejects 
only  those  who  brave  the  obloquy  of 
publicly  confessing  a  detested  creed 
rather  than  affirm  a  falsehood.  A 
law  thus  self-convicted  of  absurdity, 
so  far  as  regards  its  professed  purpose, 
can  be  kept  in  force  only  as  a  badge 
of  hatred,  a  relic  of  persecution ;  a 
persecution,  too,  having  the  peculi- 
arity that  ih»  qualification  for  under- 
going it  is  the  being  clearly  proved 
not  to  deserve  it' 

The  subterfuges  which  this  law  per- 
mits are  of  serious  moment  Any 
person,  by  assuming  the  position  of 
an  unbeliever,  may  shield  a  criminal 
and  defeat  the  endis  of  justice.  There 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
belief  or  unbelief  is  real  or  pretended. 
If  there  was,  there  is  no  law  against  a 
change  of  mind.  Hence,  a  man  may 
give  evidence  in  one  case  and  refuse  it 
in  another  without  risk  of  punish- 
ment, as  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
a  man  has  not  altered  his  opinion  on 
the  question  of  God  and  a  future  life. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  prophe- 
sied as  sure  to  follow  any  alteration  in 
the  adiifinistration  of  the  oath  in 
England  prevented  any  amendment 
worthy  of  the  name  for  113  years. 
After  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle, 
quakers  were  allowed  to  affirm  ;  after 
wards  other  religious  bodies  who  con- 
scientiously objected  to  swear  were 
permitted  the  same  privilega  When 
it  was  found  that  none  of  the  disas- 
trous results  which  were  so  confidently 
predicted,  followed,  those  outside  the 
pale  of  Christianity  were  also  permit- 
ted to  make  affirmation;  and,  as  the 
confidence  of  man  in  man  widened,  in- 
dividual and  collective  justice  was 
found  to  be  placed  on  sounder  prin- 
ciples. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  al- 
terations and  amendments  on  the  Oath 
Question  which  have  taken  place  in 
England  between  1813  and  1875,  Ca- 
nada, a   province  of  that  nation,  is 
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still  under  the  intolerant  statutes  of 
George  3rd,  1792,  excepting  in  a  few 
cases  regarding  rectories  which  were 
amended  when  the  English  Church 
was  disestablished  here.  Those  who 
doubt  this  may  consult  the  summing 
up  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Harrison  in 
Pringle  v.  Napanee,  at  Osgoode  Hall, 
June  29th,  1878.  The  case  will  be 
found  in  Queen's  Bench  Reports,  No. 
6,  vol  43 ;  but  particularly  on  page 
294.  In  citing  decisions  and  opinions 
of  eminent  judges,  the  Chief  Justice 
quoted  9  and  10  Will.  III.  ch.  32,  in- 
tituled, *  An  Act  for  the  more  effec- 
tual suppression  of  blasphemy  and  pro- 
faneness  reciting  **That  if  any  person 
or  persons,  having  been  educated  in, 
or  at  any  time  having  made  profession 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  shall  by 
writing,  printing,  teaching  or  advized 
speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  i)ersons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  as- 
sert or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one,  or  deny  the  Christian 
Religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
to  be  of  Divine  authority,  and  shall  be 
thereof  convicted  by  oath  of  two  or 
more  credible  witnesses,  such  person 
or  persons  for  the  first  offence  shall  be 
adjudged,  and  incapable^  and  disabled 
in  law  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever,  (&xx,  <bc.,  and  if  a  second  time 
convicted,  shall  thenceforth  be  dis- 
abled to  stLCf  prosecute,  plead  or  ttse  any 
action,  i&c,  and  shall  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of  three  years  with- 
out bail  or  mainprize,"  <fec.     This  Act, 


with  its  penalties,  whs  in  forct-  in  ih^ 
mother  country  till  the  '1 1  st  J  iily,  1  ^13. 
when  the  53  Geo.  III.,  oh.  !»'.</,  srr.  J, 
was  passed  repealing  its  j>rovisioiih 
"  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  {►ei'sons 
denying  as  tkerein  mentioned  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Trinity.'*  But  as  t.'ie 
Act  was  held  to  be  merely  an  atiirma- 
tion  of  the  Common  Law  of  England, 
the  effect  of  its  partial  repeal  has  Wn 
held  to  be  merely  a  repeal  of  its  [>en- 
alties ;  hex  v.  Waddington,  tfr.  If 
would  appear  to  be  in  force  in  Um  col- 
ony with  all  the  penalties,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  penalties  in  Eng- 
land.^^  (See  report  cited.)  As  every 
city  has  many  good  citizens  who  nei- 
ther feel  nor  believe  as  their  forefa- 
thei*s  did  in  1792,  it  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  whether  it  might  not 
be  for  the  general  goody  that  the  law. 
as  in  England,  should  be  so  altered 
that  every  sane  citizen  should  be  al- 
lowed to  testify  by  affirmation,  subject 
of  course  to  all  the  penalties  of  perjury 
for  swearing  falsely  on  oath. 

The  mother  country  has  adopted 
this  with  beneficial  results.  No  one 
there  can  shirk  the  responsibihties 
of  a  citizen  by  withholding  his  evi- 
dence where  it  is  important,  nor  be 
subject  to  the  insults  of  Counsel  or  the 
derision  of  the  Court,  for  affirming  k 
preference  to  swearing.  The  tempta 
tion  to  rob,  or  to  defraud  those  who 
cannot  legally  prosecute  is,  in  Eng- 
land, a  thing  of  the  past,  and  justice 
demands  the  same  legal  protection  for 
every  colonial  citizen. 
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the  Court  circles  and  courtly 
wspapers  of  Europe  are  feli- 
:he  Czar  at  his  '  providential 
rom  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
rating  the  villain  who  would 
1  the  father  of  his  peopla  It 
ad  some  guests  at  the  table 
lich  we  sit,  but  for  the  life  of 
not  refrain  from  uttering  my 
savowal  of  such  sentiments, 
.ssassination  were  permissible 
3le,  it  is  so  at  Kussia  in  this 
race.  The  father  of  his  people 
i  children  under  his  paternal 
the  less  iron-shod)  heeL  If 
w  signs  of  the  slightest  intel- 
mpathy  with  ideas  of  liberty 
p  them  !  they  can  hardly  so 
dream  of  such  a  subject  with 
r)  presto  !  they  are  under  sur- 
I,  dogged,  trapped,  arrested  on 
L,  goaded  into  some  trifling 
;n  of  discontent,  thrown  into 
whose  only  portal  opens  to  the 

Siberia.  His  fatherly  care 
always  please  these  children, 
ig  men  in  years,  and  feeling 
ir  nation,  too,  is  no  longer  in 
cy,  consider  their  Czar  a  trifle 
reful  over  their  well-being, 
les  they  are  rash  and  criminal 
bo  approach  their  great  father 
g  with  a  prayer  or  petition, 
to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
on  of  theii-  own  affairs.     It  is 

younger  and  better  educated 
3  rise  to  this  height  of  wicked 
,  and  they  do  not  as  a  rule  get 
e  to  repeat  the  crime.  At 
ues  when  a  knot  of  these  des- 
aen  have  been  simmering  in 
several  years,  guilty  of  the  un- 
ble  offence  of  thinking  for 
res  and  bidding  others  to  do 
,  and  when  they  have  planned 


an  escape  from  their  kind  father  and 
have  undermined  his  strong  walls  and 
are  about  to  be  free,  the  Czar  places 
shepherds  at  the  outlet  to  stop  his 
strajdng  sheep,  grim  Corydons  with 
muskets  for  crooks  and  bayonets  for 
pipes,  and  the  Imperial  father  kills 
those  children  of  his  with  as  little 
compunction  as  Corydon  feels  when  he 
kills  his  Sunday's  mutton.  With 
knout,  and  sabre,  and  musket  shot^ 
with  banishment  and  proscription, 
with  the  fetter,  chain,  and  ball,  on  body 
and  mind  alike,  with  the  forced  labour 
of  the  unhealthy  mine,  with  the  bare- 
ly-masked mockery  of  justice  dealt  out 
by  military  tribunals,  the  Czar  mur- 
ders the  flower  of  his  people.  Other 
nations  are  sorry  for  it,  would  gladly 
see  it  stopped ;  will  do  nothing,  say 
nothing  to  stop  it,  nay,  feel  at  heart  a 
selfish  pleasure  i^at  Russia  is  thus 
flinging  away  her  chances  in  the  great 
race,  is  thus  sinking  herself  in  the 
depths  of  a  self-inflicted  barbarism. 
But  let  one  of  the  down-trodden  men 
turn  on  the  oppressor  with  knife  or 
pistol,  and  how  the  Te  Deuma  burst 
forth  if  hand  or  heart  fail  him  ! 

I  fully  agree,  my  humanitarian 
friend,  with  your  hatred  for  assassina- 
tion. It  is  un-English,  you  say.  Quite 
true,  but  it  does  not  become  more 
moral  when  practised  on  an  extensive 
scale  with  a  large  army  of  officers  and 
officials  for  performers  and  the  state 
prisons  of  Russia  for  the  theatre.  Let 
assassination  and  capital  punishment 
be  abolished  together  by  all  means,  but 
— as  was  well  said — let  mesaiewra  lea 
aaaaasina  commence  the  innovation, 
and  above  all  lot  their  Emperor,  Alex 
ander,  set  the  exampla 

Barrie. 
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— Lady  ai-tists  play  a  distinguished 
part  in  this  year's  Exhibition  of  the 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists.     Two  pic- 
tures, by  the  Princess  Louise,  head  the 
catalogue  and  fairly  challenge  atten- 
tion.   Her  Royal  Highness  makes  her 
first  public  appearance  in  Toronto,  as 
an  artist  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
and  can  afibrd  to  be  judged  by  her 
work,  independent  of   any  claims  to 
indulgence  as  a  lady,  or  as  the  daugli- 
tor   of  our   sovereign.     She  exhibits 
two  pictures,    *  A  Study  of  a  Female 
Head,' and  *  A  Study  of  Peaches.'  We 
commend  these   pictures,    or    i-ather 
sketches  in  oil, — for  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  '  blocked  in' 
at  one  sitting, — to  the  attention  of  our 
amateurs  :  to    artists  they  commend 
themselves.      They    have  just   these 
qualities  which  in  amateur  work  are 
genei'ally  wanting,  decision,  force  and 
expression.     In  the  female  head  there 
is  no  attempt  at  finish,  but  the  cha- 
racter is  given  ;  you  feel  that  there  is 
an  individual  soul  looking  out  from 
the  face,  this  is  the  first  and  highest 
characteristic  of  true  portraiture,  and 
it  is  the  rarest 

Tlie  *  study  of  peaches'  is  evidently 
a  sketch  from  nature,  rapid  and  mas- 
terly. The  drawing  is  free,  bold  and 
again  expressive.  Notice  the  poise  of 
the  leaves,  their  foreshortening  and 
force  of  light  and  shade.  There  are 
no  pretty  meaningless  flourishes  or 
blotches  (called  suggestive,  because 
they  suggest  nothing),  but  in  every 
line  and  tint  there  is  intention,  pur- 
pose— see  that  peach,  the  rich  dark 
side  showing  in  full  light  and  the 
light  yellow  side  in  shadow  ;  note  how 
by  presentation  of  true  colour  the 
dark  side  of  fruit  expresses  sunlight, 
and  the  light  side  expresses  shade. 
We  see  some  admirable  and  highly- 
finished  fruit-pieces  on  the  walls,  but 
nothing  so  graphic  and  true  as  this 
sketch — an  opinion  in  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public,  who  look  first  for 
finish  will  not  concur,  but  which  the 
few,  who  really  see  nature  and  c&re  for 
truth,  will  recognise  as  being  correct. 


Close  to  the  '  peaches'   is  a  [)ictui"e 
of  a  fair  girl  with  a  kitten  in  her  Hniih; 
beside  her  is  a  table  on   which   ih  a 
saucer  of    steaming  bread   and    milk, 
which   the  struggling   kitten  devours 
with  gi'eedy  eyes  ;  the  whole  picture 
says,  without  looking  at  the  title  in  the 
catalogue,    '  Patience  Puss,   too  hot,' 
Here  again  is  expression,  with  admir- 
able drawing,  delicate  coloui*  and  high 
finish.     W^e  do  not  need  to  look  at  the 
name  of  the  artist  to  know  that  it  is 
Mrs.  Schreiber's,  and  to  recognise  those 
qualities  which  give  such  value  to  her 
teaching  in  the  school   of  art.     An- 
other of  her  pictures,  further  on,  and 
entitled  *  A  box  on  the  Ear,'  is  better 
still,  but  as  the  artists  have  secured  it 
for  the  Ontario  collection,  there  will 
be  opportunities  enough   to  enjoy  it 
by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  which  is  better 
than  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 

Art. 

— It  is  curious  to  notice  with  what 
tenacity  we  cling  to  shreds  and  patches 
of  superstition   long  after   we   have 
learned    to  boast  of  our   deliverauce 
from  such  a  degrading  thraldom.     A 
not  inapt  illustration  of  this  occurred 
the  other  day,  when  one  of  our  best 
Judges    felt    bound    to    reject    evi- 
dence which  was  tendered  in  a  case  of 
some  literary  interest,  on  the  ground 
that  the  witness  did  not  possess  the 
amount  of  religious  belief  required  by 
law  to  warrant  its  acceptance.     I  am 
not  at  all  impugning  the  correctness 
of  the  law   thus   laid    down,  but  1 
should   like    to    expose    its    fallacy. 
Blindness  itself  cannot  refuse  to  see 
that  the  number  of  intelligent,  edu- 
cated men  of  good  morals  and  well 
conducted  lives,  who  refuse  to  beheve 
in  a  future   state  of  existence  or  a 
superintending  Providence,  is  on  the 
increase.      I  am   not   discussing  the 
religious  aspect  of  this  vital  question, 
nor  giving  any  opinion  whether  it  ifi  A 
thing  to  be  glad  or  sorry  at ;  bat,  I 
ask,  is  this  growing  and  already  im- 
portant class   to   be    kept    under  a 
stigma  and  a  ban,  and  to  be  denied 
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the  privileges  of  citizenship  even  in 
the  smallest  particular)      Such  con- 
duct,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  is  but 
persecution  after  all,  and,  like  all  per- 
secution, is  apt  to  recoil  upon  those 
who  inflict  it     Who  knows  but  your 
dearest  interests,   my  fellow-guest — 
you  who  feel  inclined   to  uphold  the 
present  law  in  all  its  bare  absurdity — 
may  not  depend  some  day  on  the  testi- 
mony of  such  a  man  as  I  have  de- 
scribed 1     You  may  be  accused  of  the 
foulest  crime,  charged  with  the  grossest 
fraud,  attacked  by  the  vilest   extor- 
tioner, and  the  only  man  who  could  ex- 
pose the  conspiracy  against  you  may 
perchance  be  your  moral,  respectable 
neighbour,  who  lives  much  like  other 
men,  except  that  he  does  not  attend 
church  or  chapel.     The  basest  hypo- 
crite may  '  kiss  the  book  '  against  you 
— a  priest-ridden  slave,  who  believes 
his  next  absolution  will  wipe  away 
his  premeditated  perjury,  may  appear 
in  the  box  to  condemn  you — even  the 
degraded  being  who  holds  belief  in 
transmigration  of  souls  will  pass  the 
test,  and  his  word  be  thrown  into  the 
opposing  balanca      But  the  most  in- 
telligent, straightforward  atheist  who, 
while  denying  Our  Saviour,  does  his 
best  to  carry  out  His  moral  precepts 
and   imitate   His  blameless  life — he 
may  not  be  heard  ! 

By  all*  means  keep  the  temporal 
punishments  for  perjury  ;  even  relax, 
if  you  will,  those  restrictions  by  which 
a  conviction  for  that  crime  is  rendered 
almost  unattainable,  but  if  a  witness 
refuses  to  pledge  his  faith  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  let 
him  be  asked  no  more  than  this — *  Do 
you  believe  it  wrong  to  tell  an  untruth, 
will  you,  do  you  now,  promise  to  tell 
the  truth  between  these  parties  1 ' 

A  kindred  subject  suggests  itself  to 
me.  I  mean  the  decision  of  our  Cour# 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Pringle  v.  Toum  of 
yapanee,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
Christianity  was  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,and  consequently  that  a  town  coun- 
cil that  had  let  their  hall  to  a  lecturer, 
could  refuse  him  the  right  he  had  bar- 


gained and  paid  for,  on  discovering 
that  he   intended   to  deliver  a  free- 
thinking  discourse     This  appears  to 
me  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Can  that 
be  law  which  cannot  be  enforced  in  its 
entirety  f    The  dicta  and  statutes,  to 
the  contrary,  were  framed  in  the  spirit 
of  the   *  good   old   times  *  when  the 
Church  could  enforce  its  claims  with 
the  Statute  de  hceretico  comburendo  and 
a  net-work  of  Courts  of  Conscience ; 
when  its  hierarchy  were  barons  of  the 
realm,  and  heresy  was  practically  un- 
known.    Thanks  to  the  long  struggle 
of  our  fathers  against  an  infallible 
Church,  Church  Catholic  or  Church 
Anglican,  those  days  are  past.     We 
are  content  to   live  in  one  empire, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Mussul- 
men,  Buddhists  and  even  the  despised 
Atheist  all  abiding   under  the  same 
laws.     Parsee  youths  study  at  English 
Universities.     Jews  have  sat,  since 
1858,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
have   adorned    the   English  judicial 
bench.     Surely  it  is  time  that  all  this 
childishness   were  swept    away  and 
town  councils  left  to  protect  themselves 
in  their  bargains  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  a  foreign,  obsolete  and  barbar- 
ous law  to  excuse  them  from  an  inten- 
tional breach  of  a  deliberate  contract 

F.  R 

— That  the  clash  of  moods  known  as 
good-humour  and  peevishness,  merri- 
ment and  '  the  blues,'  lies  at  the  root 
of   much    of    society's   wretchedness 
will  be  readily  conceded  to  the  writer 
of  the  note  on  *  Moods '  in  last  month's 
*  Round  the  Tabla'     It  may  be  true 
that  family  harmony  and  fireside  hap- 
piness are  not  dollars  and  cents  ;  but 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  latter 
has  a  vast  deal  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  former,  so  far 
as  these  are  influenced  by  the  mood 
of  paterfamilia&     A  good  day's  busi- 
ness, or  a  series  of  *  bad  debts,'  will 
often  make  in  his  case  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cheery  home  circle  or 
an  atmosphere  for  the  evening  of  sul- 
lenness  and  gloom. 
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'  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
For  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  Kublime 
Of  human  life.' 

Such  homely  felicity  is  often  uncon- 
sciously reached  when  the  rosy  light 
of  unembarrassed  success  tinges  all  a 
man's  surroundings  with  brightness. 
But  wife  and  weans  are  generally  the 
first  to  suffer  when  business  ditficul- 
ties  obscure  his  sky,  and  when  mental 
worry  has  *  unstrung  his  nerves  of 
finer  fibres.' 

That  the  recent,  and  indeed  the  pre- 
sent, condition  of  the  financial  and 
commercial  world  has  occasioned 
sombre  moods  in  many  fathere  of 
families  whose  merchandise,  like  An- 
tonio's, ordinarily  made  them  not  sad, 
needs  not  occasion  surprise.  Reverses 
of  fortune  have  been  many  and  start- 
ling amongst  us  in  the  past  five  years. 
And  who  shall  tell  the  aggregate  of 
the  household  miseries  brought  about 
by  these  ?  Not  alone  the  change  of 
home  and  station,  stepping  down  from 
affluence  to  almost  indigence,  which  is 
one  of  the  hardest  trials  for  human 
nature  to  bear.  But  the  lesser  wor- 
ries, not  the  less  truly  miseries,  of 
growing  impecuniosity,  the  frettings 
over  expenses,  the  repinings  for  ac- 
customed luxuries  which  the  ruin  that 
impends  must  surely  deny, — these 
may,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  appear 
unworthy  causes  of  distress,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  very  common  ones. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how 
far  such  reverses  are  the  fruit  of 
wrong  methods  and  false  economy, 
and  also  to  ask  whether  the  last  estate, 
humbler  though  it  be,  of  many  who 
suffer  these  vicissitudes,  is  not  better 
than  the  first,  so  far  as  rational  and 
sober  enjoyment  is  concerned. 

Let  no  one  take  offence  when  we 
say  that  we  are  an  extravagant  peo- 
ple ;  *  vainly  expensive,  wasteful,  pro- 
fuse,'such  is  the  definition  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  prevailing  fault  of  this  continent, 
and  we  ^are  no  worse  in  that  respect 
than  our  .Vmerican  neighbours,  if  we 
are  as  bad  as  they.  In  our  domestic 
economy  we  waste  at  a  rate  that  would 


drive  a  Frenchman  crazed ;  in  biisinefis 
matters  we  di8sif)ate  profits  in  exjw^'n- 
ses  that  would  bankrupt  a  German  ; 
in  our  charities,  in  our  civic  matters, 
in  our  very  amusements,  we  are  \v> 
digal  of  money  to  a  degree  that  fright- 
ens the  Scotch  and  even  the  EnglLsli. 

This  extravagance  is  at  the  Imttom 
of  much  of  the  dejection  under  which 
commercial  men  and  matters  are  la- 
bouring the  world  over.  Oveq^rr»- 
duction,  to  fill  wants  created  by  an 
artificial  and  wasteful  mode  of  life, 
has  been  succee<ied  by  glut  and  stag- 
nation. Then  the  mercantile  host  and 
the  mercantile  machinery  are,  in  this 
country  at  any  rate,  too  great  for  the 
trade  to  be  done.  As  an  American 
humorist  said  of  us,  referring  to  Dun- 
dreary's conimdrum  :  *  It  is  a  case  of 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  and  the  dog 
is  getting  fatigued.' 

If  the  dictum  of  Swift  be  accurate, 
that  economy  is  the  parent  of  liberty 
and  ease,  then  the  freedom  and  com- 
fort of  the  present  generation  must  be 
the  offspring  of  the  economy  of  our 
forefathers,  for  assuredly  econoniT 
such  as  ours  of  the  present  day  is 
barren.  *  Give  us  the  luxuries  of  life 
and  we  will  dispense  with  its  neces- 
saries '  had  become  the  cry  of  the  age. 
True  it  may  be  that  in  some  quiet 
farm  houses,  and  in  not  a  few  frugal 
families,  prudence,  and  the  sense  of 
fitness,  have  been  able  to  preserve  the 
even  tenor  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
expenditures,  unvexed  by  a  desire  for 
dainties  beyond  their  means.  But  the 
idea  is  wide-spread  upon  this  conti- 
nent of  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
body  to  eat,  drink,  wear  the  like  arti 
cles,  and  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  the  like  expensive  modes 
with  any  one  else,  no  matter  what  that 
one's  station  or  his  incoma  If  Fitz 
Herbert,  who  inherits  ancestral  blocb 
an<^  marries  money,  takes  his  bride  to 
Quebec  and  Cape  May  for  a  wedding 
trip,  returning  via  New  York  (Bre- 
voort  House  or  Fifth  Avenue  under 
stood),  Smifkins  must  take  his  Susan 
a  similar  round,   doing  the   'swell' 
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places  with  equal  expense  if  less  ele- 
gance, and  regardless  of  the  bills  he 
owes  his  livery  man  or  his  washerwo- 
man, whom  he  avows  his  inability  to 
pay  because  of  this  very  marriage 
jaunt. 

It  is  no  uncommon  experience,  we 
are  told,  of  those  unpleasant  and  un- 
popular functionaries  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  possession  of  one's  effects 
when  one  is  no  longer  solvent,  to  find 
that  the  sum  of  the  debts  due  by  small 
tradesmen  or  retail  shopkeepers  to  pic- 
ture dealers,  booksellers,  jewellers,  and 
wine  merchants,  form  a  rather  surpris- 
ing proportion  of  the  total  of  their 
obligations.  Even  the  farmer,  that 
bone  and  sinewy  personage,  whose  in- 
terest has  been  studied,  whose  prosper- 
ity promised,  and  whose  vote  cajoled 
by  Grit  and  Tory  alike,  has  succumbed 
to  the  prevailing  rage  for  finery.  The 
story  is  told  of  one,  who,  when  his 
land  was  being  sold  under  mortgage, 
and  his  creditor  wonderingly  asked 
how  he  came  to  have  spent  $600  for  a 
Chickering  upright  piano,  instead  of 
paying  hi  debt,  answered  :  *  Well, 
my  gurl  went  to  the  'Cademy  a  hull 
year,  an'  she  can  whip  the  Squire's 
daughter  all  round  the  stump  singin' 
and  playin',  an'  I  jest  thought  she  was 
entitled  to  a  first- rate  pianny  a  dumed 
sight  more'n  that  high  flyer  of  a  girl 
that  hadn't  no  voice  at  alL"  The  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  afford  the  in- 
strument seemed  never  to  have  en- 
tered his  mind. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  good  old  days,  as  some 
would  have  us ;  the  conditions  of  mod- 
em life  are  too  much  changed  by  re- 
cent discovery  and  invention.  Nor, 
is  it  in  every  sense  desirable  that  we 


should,  for  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  '  life  has  been  made  easier '  of 
late  years,  and  that  not  in  the  sense 
with  which  Mr.  Craggs  found  fault — 
the  reaper,  the  thresher,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  street  car,  the  locomo- 
tive, are  real  blessings.  As  for  the 
genuinely  rich  amongst  us,  save  for 
the  force  bf  their  example,  it  does  not 
matter  how  freely  they  spend  their 
money  or  their  tima  Or  rather,  in- 
deed, as  Greo.  Wm.  Curtis  lately  said, 
'  Mockery  as  it  may  seem,  we  doubt 
if,  in  such  a  straightened  period,  the 
rich  can  spend  too  much,  can  bum 
their  candle  at  both  ends  too  fast,  for 
when  the  rich  cease  spending  great 
enterprises  languish  and  die,  and  with 
them  those  whom  these  influences  keep 
at  work.' 

Still,  a  little  more  consistency  and 
wholesome  self-denial  in  the  use  of  our 
modem  privileges,  would  tend  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  financial  com- 
fort, and  the  rational  happiness  as  well, 
of  our  middle  clasa  '  We  carry  hap- 
piness into  our  condition,  but  must 
not  hope  to  find  it  there,'  says  the 
'Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,' 
whose  contented  man's  sentiment  was : 

I  only  ask  that  fortune  send, 
A  littU  more  than  I  ahall  sp«ad. 

There  was  political  and  social  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  deep  morality,  in  the 
advice  of  that  man  of  experience  in 
difficulties,  Mr.  Micawber,  when  he 
stated  that  if  your  expenditure  exceed 
your  income  by  even  over  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent — to  translate  from 
his  florid  language  into  the  phrase  of 
'  the  street' — the  result  is  misery,  'and 
in  short  you  are  floored.' 

Alex. 
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Ocean  Wonders^  a  Companion  for  tha  Sea- 
side. By  William  E.  Damon.  New 
York  :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Company  ;  Tor- 
onto :  Hart  &  Rawlinson. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book  on  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  subject.  Put  into 
the  hands  of  the  holiday  school-boy,  who 
is  about  to  inhale  his  Sirst  snitl'  of  sea  air 
at  some  of  the  Gulf  watering  places,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  exciting  hitn  to 
habits  of  enquiry  and  research  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained  latent, 
and  may  even  prove  the  slight  but  effec- 
tual cause  of  development  of  some  future 
Gk>Bse. 

Mr.  Damon  has  found,  in  a  rather  ex- 
tended experience,  that  kindred  works 
written  by  English  naturahsts  are  hard- 
ly adapted  for  use  in  the  different  climate 
and  amidst  the  varying  forms  of  life  that 
obtain  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

The  present  work  may  be  said  to  be 
open,  in  some  measure,  to  a  similar  ob- 
jection here,  for  the  marine  animals,  fish- 
es and  plants  which  he  describes  so  gra- 
phically are  chiefly  those  of  the  New 
York  coast,  varied  by  the  addition  of  the 
group  which  is  found  on  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  Bermudas.  Yet  even  with  this 
draw-back  Mr.  Damon  gives  us  much 
material  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
amateur,  and  n<.tably  the  very  practical 
and  sensible  chapter  on  the  constructing, 
stocking,  and  management,  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  aquaria.  We  must  also  have 
a  good  word  for  the  freedom  of  conceit 
which  appears  in  this  book.  If  Mr.  Da- 
mon does  not  know  the  scientific  name 
of  such  or  such  a  plant  or  crustacean,  he 
simply  says  so,  describes  it  and  passes 
on.  Readers  of  books  of  popularised 
information  will  agree  with  us  that  this 
is  a  feature  as  pleasant  as  it  is  rarely  met 
with. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  but 
the  cuts  are  by  no  means  of  equal  merit. 
They  vary  from  that  of  the  Sea- Ane- 
mones on  page  8,  which  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  well  can  be,  to  some  of  the  draw- 
ings of  fishes  and  shells,  which  are  clear 


and  effective  and  occasionally  ver}'  forci- 
ble in  their  execution.  The  plate  show- 
ing the  curious  "lasso  cells  '^  of  some 
of  the  Actinia^  with  their  wonderful 
arrangement  of  noose  and  coiled  filament, 
is  delicately  executed.  It  is,  we  sup- 
pose, to  save  work  for  the  engraver  that 
this  and  similar  plates  appear  in  the 
form  of  white  lines  on  a  black  groumi, 
but  this  is  to  be  regretted  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  and  unsightly  ap- 
pearance it  gives  to  the  page,  and  al-'O 
because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  detail 
of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

While  referring  to  this  page  (12)  we 
would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  the  sub-kingdom  to  which 
these  anemones  belong  is  spelt  CceUiitrf- 
at<i^  not  Colenteratu. 


The  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  illustrated ; 
By  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  Toronto,  Hart*! 
Rawlinson.     1879. 

When  we  mention  that  Miss  Buckley 
occupied  for  some  time  the  enviable  post 
of  secretary  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
this  little  work  shows  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  modem  science.    But 
while  the  author,   no  dc»ubt,  owes  her 
knowledge   in   no   small   degree  to  her 
scientific  surroundings,  her  power  of  easy 
and  graphic  explanation  is  altogether  her 
own.      It  would  perhaps  be  almost  as 
difficult  for  some  of  the  great  scientists 
whose  discoveries  Miss  Buckley  lays  un- 
der contribution,  to  adapt  their  teaching 
to  a  child's  understanding,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  lady  to  make  such  researches 
for  herself  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
There  is  however  a  very  noticeable  and 
marked  improvement  in  the  style  of  writ- 
ing employed  by  scientific  men  now-a- 
days  over  the  stilted   and    elaborately 
ill-constructed  sentences  which  were  too 
often  the  literary  garb  that  clothed  the 
thoughts  of   great   philosophers  in  the 
last  century  ;  and  if  our  Huxleys  and 
Tyndalls  continue  to  improve  at  the  same 
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Tetofore,  and  our  children  de- 
orrespondingly  increased  apti- 
*^atural  Science,  the  two  move- 
1  before  long  render  the  sendees 
n  interpreter  as  Miss  Buckley 
leoessary.  In  the  meantime, 
parents  and  teachers  desiring 
I  turn  for  this  study,  can  do  no 
in  use  this  book, 
ire  but  few  blemishes  to  point 
ve  oil  is  hardly  used  for  so  com- 
:pose  as  being  burned  in  lamps, 

assured  is  the  case,  (p.  47) — 
uthor  is  in  error  when  she  says, 
o  the  old  iron  mills  in  Sussex, 
'  whole  country  '  (?  coimty)  is 
•on-stone.'  There  is,  of  course, 
>re  in  Sussex.  It  was  taken 
he  crude  state  at  great  expense 

long  distances,  the  attraction 

cheapness  of  the  charcoal  used 
elting  process  and  aflforded  by 
(•rests  of  the  Weald.  As  early 
gn  of  Elizabeth,  the  supply  of 

falling  oflf — as  we  tind  an  Act 
ment  passed  then  to  provide 
•eservation  of  the  timber  in  the 
nd  'amendment  of  the  high- 
tayed  by  carriages  to  and  from 
nills  there. '  The  measure  was 
en  too  late,  or  was  not  enforced, 
be  the  Weald  has  nothing  now 
ts  name  and  some  profusely 
old  dwelling-houses,  to  remind 
days  when  an  unbroken  stretch 
extended  from  the  hills  of  Sur- 
e  high-swelling  chalk  downs 
bhe  Sussex  coast, 
istrations,  too,  are  good  of  their 

carefully  selected.  The  book 
le  is  one  to  be  recommended, 

heads  than  those  to  whom  it 
;ed  may  in  its  pages  renew  and 
leir  acquaintance  with  scientific 
th  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


arlyle  :  His  Life — His  Books — 
iories.  By  Alfred  H.  Gcjern- 
:^ew  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
3  :  Hart  &  Rawlinson. 

tie  book — farming  one  of  Ap- 
Tew  Haiidy  Volume  Series — is 
kind  which  gives  its  compiler 
}  trouble,  yet  affords  a  good 
easure  to  its  readers.  It  does 
,t  being  a  biography,  nor  even 
e  monograph,  after  the  fashion 
VIorley's    admirable    *  English 


Men  of  Letters  Series  ; '  or,  if  it  does, 
its  aim  is  not  accomplished.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  number  of  more  or  less 
typical  citations  from  Carlyle*s  writings, 
strung  together  in  chronological  order 
and  connected  by  a  slender  thread  of 
running  comment,  with  a  few  odd  dates 
and  facts  concerning  Carlyle's  life.  Any 
intelligent  reader  of  Carlyle  might  have 
put  it  together,  and  any  reader  of  Car- 
lyle will  enjoy  it  Those  who  are 
strangers  to  his  works  may  glean  from 
it  such  knowledge  of  what  manner  of 
man  he  is  as  may  serve  well  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  everyday  conversation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  lead  them 
to  make  his  acquaintance  at  first  hand, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  is  ^either 
the  real  object  or  the  actual  tendency  of 
books  of  this  kind.  The  vast  number 
of  them  which  have  of  late  been  flowing 
from  the  press  suggests  a  very  different 
conclusion.  They  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  large  and  growing  class  who  prefer 
to  have  a  scrappy  half-knowledge  of 
many  authors  rather  than  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  few,  and  attempts 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class 
are  less  commendable  than  they  are  re- 
munerative. It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
enough  that  the  leisure  for  reading  is 
becoming  every  day  a  rarer  luxury  for 
most  people,  while  the  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  is  increasing  with  appalling 
rapidity  ;  nor  is  it  other  than  a  good  sign 
that  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  content 
to  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  our 
standard  literature.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  such  time  rsbusy  folk  can  spare  for 
reading  is  best  employed  in  picking  up 
crumbs  of  information  concerning  many 
writers  from  extracts,  and  taking  second- 
hand views  of  their  lives,  their  books, 
and  their  theories.  If,  for  every  volume 
which  packs  a  great  writer  into  a  sort  of 
pemmican  that  may  be  swallowed  at  one 
or  two  sittings,  they  would  read  and 
properly  digest  one  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's own,  it  would  occupy  but  little 
more  time,  while  it  would  be  far  more 
mentally  nutritious. 

Readers,  however,  who  prefer,  never- 
theless, to  take  in  as  much  as  possible  of 
a  man  and  his  writings  at  one  coup  (Tcsil, 
will  tind  Mr.  Guernsey's  book  admirably 
suited  to  their  purpose,  as  far  as  Carlyle 
is  concerned.  Its  numerous  extracts  are, 
on  the  whole,  happily  chosen,  although 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  work  so  typical 
and  so  well-beloved  of  all  its  readers  as 
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that  on  *  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship ' 
should  be  represented  by  <  »nly  twelve  lines, 
when  we  are  treated  to  copious  excerpts 
from  some  of  Carlyle's  lea«t  worthy  work, 
such  as  the  pessimistic  Jeremiads  of  the 
latter-daiy  pamphlets  and  the  splenetic 
bullying  of  'black  Quashee'  in  the '  Nigger 
Question.*  In  dealing  with  the '  Frederick 
the  Great/  too,  Mr.  Guernsey  seems  to 
have  forg(jtten  that  his  subject  is  Oarlyle, 
and  not  the  *  Seven  Years'  War,' — of 
which  latter  he  gives  a  sketch,  embel- 
lished with  two  h^ng  extracts  fnjui  Ma- 
caulay — and  from  Oarlyle  only  one.  The 
running  commentary  is  lively,  full  of 
anecdote,  and  might  be  made  into  a  very 
readable  magazine  article.  In  its  present 
shape  it  is  too  suggestive  of  having  been 
run  in  merely  to  till  up  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  extracts.  Mr.  Guernsey  is  by 
no  means  a  blind  worshipper  of  Oarlyle; 
on  the  contrary,  he  criticizes  him  very 
sharply  now  and  then  ;  and  is  especially 
fond  of  placing  '  in  all  the  irony  of  juxta- 
position 'his  manifold  inconsistencies  and 
self-contradictions.  We  quote  part  of 
the  concluding  passage  of  Mr.  Guernsey's 
book  : 

*  .  .  this  intensity  and  onesidedness 
gave  form  and  colour  to  everything  which 
he  (Oarlyle)  essayed  in  the  domain  of  ethical 
and  political  disquisition.  The  one  view 
which  he  was  taking  was  the  only  one  which 
could  be  taken.  He  saw  that  Weakness 
was  an  evil ;  and  so  deified  absolute  Force. 
He  saw  that  Loquacity  was  a  vice  ;  and  so 
Silence  was  the  highest  virtue.  He  saw 
that  Democracy  was  not  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  and  couUl  find  no  safety  but 
in  despotism.  .  .  In  tine :  Leaving  out 
of  view  his  unquestionable  merits  as  a  his- 
torian and  a  biographer,  and  giving  all  due 
weight  to  the  innumerable  detached  ideas 
of  the  highest  import  scattered  profusely 
even  through  the  least  worthy,  as  well  as 
the  worthiest  of  his  books,  it  must  be  said 
that  as  a  guide  to  conduct  one  through  the 
mazes  of  speculation  and  inquiry,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  poorer  one  than  Oarlyle. 
His  place  is  that  of  a  stimulator  of  thought, 
rather  than  a  leader  of  it.  He  has  taught 
us  muitUf  not  multam — Very  Many  Things, 
but  not  Much.' 


Victoria  Britannia^  or  Celtbrate  the 
Beign ;  a  plan  f  ( »r  celebrating  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  political  changes  in  the  British 
Constitution.  By  Mollis  True.  A.S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans,  1879. 


We  have  given  the  titlo  p.ago  ••i  t\M 
little  volume  in  extensu.  We  w..ul«i  ;is 
sooii  dream  of  e[>it«»mi»ing  the  pt-rf* -nu- 
ance of  Pantaloon  in  the  Ohristiu^^ 
theatre,  as  of  abridging  aught  in  tins 
most  refreshinu  piece  of  imnsense. 

Amid  the  wi>rks  of  dreary  paniplileteirs 
and  essayists  upon  constitutional  topic-, 
how  pleasing  it  is  to  light  upon  the  per- 
formance of  a  well-intentioned  noiKile. 
who  prattles  harmlessly  as  he  skiuis 
al(»ng, — and  occasionally,  like  Silas  Weg^u'. 

*  drops  into  [)oetry '  without  extrii 
charge  I  How  rich  and  buttery  his  home- 
made poetry  is,  one  may  gather  from  the 
concluding  verse  «»f  his  dedication,  which 
is  addressed  to  his  wife. 

*  Prophetic  vision  of  thy  royal  life 

'  Induced  thy  father's  father  to  end  the!»trift 

*  About  thy  name  — thou'rt  called  VictA>ria  - 

'Tliouart  not  Queen— Them  art  aqucenh  Wife 
•Yora  Affbctionatk  llr«BAND.' 

From  which  we  gather  some  impoitant 
biographical  facts  as  to  Mrs.  Mollis 
True.  First  that  there  was  a  battle-royal 
between  her  father  and  mother  over  her 
yet  unchosen  name.  Secondly  that  her 
grandfather,  perhaps  presuming  on  his 
functions  as  god-parent  or  otherwise,  cut 
the  <iordian  knot,  and  floored  both  the 
disputants  by  insisting  on  calling  her 
Victoria ; — thirdly,  that  he  didthisknow- 
ing  (prophetically)  that  she  would  in  due 
time  reign,  lord  it  or  (in  the  vernacular, 
which  the  old  man  probably  affected) 
boss  it  over  Mr.  Hollis  True  (then  un- 
known to  the  family)  ;  and  fourthly,  we 
father  that  Mrs.  True's  subsequent  life 
as  been  so  extremely  *  royal,'  that  it 
was  necessary  for  her  *  atfectionate  hus- 
band'  to  remind  her  occasionally, 'Thou 
art  not  Queen,*  lest  she  should  forget 
that,  after  all,  she  and  our  gracious  Sov- 
ereign were  not  quite  identical. 

Mr.  True  is  emphatically  a  modest 
man.  He  does  not  aim  too  high.  His 
object  is  merely  to  *  incorporate  certain 
political  changes '  (of  a  very  sweepiflg 
nature)  in  the  British  Government  He 
has  given  the  subject  *  probably  more 
consideration  t  han  any  other  man  living.' 
and  though  its  difliculties  are  great,  yet 

*  it  is  not  entirely  above  the  range  of 
human  thou}<ht  to  originate,  or  beyond 
human  skill  to  control.'  And  yet  after 
Mr.  True  has  mastered  this  topic,  which 
he  himself  tells  us  above  is  partly  beyond 
human  skill  to  control  and  so  on,  he  ha 
se^f  command  enough  to  reassure  as  and 
bid  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  his  sugges- 
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tiona  are  not  couched  in  '  a  dictatorial 
spirit  ! '  Heaven  preserve  us  !  What 
would  have  become  of  the  poor  old  Con- 
stitution, if  Mr.  True  had  abused  his 
vast  powers  and  issued  his  ideas,  not  in 
the  shape  of  this  neatly  bound  little  book, 
but  as  a  dictatorial  fiat  7 

For  he  would  have  a  little  local  Par- 
liament on  St.  Stephen's  Green,  called 
'  The  Britain  Minor  Parliament  *  prob- 
ably another  at  Edinburgh,  and  yet  an- 
other at  Westminster.  Once  a  year,  per- 
haps at  longer  intervals,  our  Senate  and 
Commons  would  flit  over  to  London, 
whither  too  would  flit  Little  Britfiin  Par- 
liament, Scotch  Parliament,  and  all  the 
host  of  them,  the  air  fairly  darkening 
with  the  swarms  of  Colonial  Legislatures 
winging  their  way  to  the  great,  imperial 
*  Britannia  Parliament. '  Our  honour- 
able Senators  would  take  a  congenial 
place  among  the  barons  of  England,  who 
will  be  delighted,  Mr.  Hollis  True  says, 
to  receive  them.  The  others  must  e  en 
content  themselves  by  sitting  and  delib- 
erating with  the  Lower  House.  The 
whole  body  will  decide  matters  of  Ln- 
perial  policy — questions  of  peace  or  war, 
tariff  and  taxations,  and  all  the  higher 
branches  of  legislation.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  Britannia  (which  is  to  be 
the  new  name  of  the  United  Empire)  be 
an  unit  and  work  with  all  her  force  for 
noble  aims. 

Certainly  there  is  one  slight  objection 
(among  others)  that  Mr.  True  has  not 
ffot  over.  If  the  Federation  Parliament 
18  to  decide  upon  matters  of  peace  or 
war,  in  other  words  national  life  and 
death,  it  has  got  to  be  always  at  hand. 
In  an  emergency  a  ministry  could  not 
wait  even  for  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
members  from  our  Maritime  Provinces, 
let  alone  those  who  hail  from  British 
Columbia  or  New  Zaaland.  If  the  Col- 
onial M.  P's.  were  not  assembled,  the 
local  English  Parliament  would,  in  any 
outburst  of  public  feeling,  break  through 
all  the  gossamer  regulations  that  serve 
to  confine  it  to  parochial  matters,  and 
would  commit  the  Empire  by  its  action. 
Representing  the  greatest  amount  of  tax- 
payers it  would  have  a  certain  right  to 
do  this.  But,  doing  it,  the  whole  fabric 
of  Imperial  self-government  would  be 
destroyed. 

If  Mr.  True  says,  let  the  Colonial 
M.  P's.  reside  permanently  in  England, 
the  second  state  of  the  unfortunate  Con- 
stitution would  be  worse  than  the  first. 


Our  best  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
farmers  could  not  afford  to  live  at  Lon- 
don, and  even  if  they  did,  how  could 
they  remain  Canadians  ?  Either  they 
would  sink  into  a  class  of  mere  political 
agents  and  office-seekers,  or  else  enter- 
ing into  active  business  life  to  preserve 
their  independence,  they  would  become 
insular-Englishmen  in  habit,  manners 
and  interests,  and  the  bubble  of  Colonial 
representation  would,  either  way,  be 
pricked. 

But  enough  of  this.  I^t  us  cease  ar- 
guing with  Pantaloon, and  nave  an  honest 
laugh  at  him.  See  him  as  he  wags  hia- 
knowing  old  head  and  proffers  us  lus  aid 
to  disclose  to  us  the  nefarious  designs  of 
our  neighbours,  the  United  States,  on 
our  cherished  independence  ! 

The  New  York  Herald  blabbed  it  to 
him,  and  he  will  pass  on  the  particulars 
of  the  fearful  plot  t«»  us.  Whisper — 
Niagara  is  to  become  the  great  perma- 
nent seat  of  summer  fashion  for  both 
communities.  What !  don't  you  see  the 
danger  yet  ?  Tis  as  clear  as  the  Horse- 
shoe Fails,  that  this  will  bring  about  a 
political  union  in  double-quick  time. 
Lord  Dufferin  was  probably  in  the  plot 
when  he  proposed  to  make  an  Interna- 
tional Park  there.  Only  think  now  !  the 
Niagara  hackman  serves  as  an  irritating 
substance  in  an  open  wound,  and  pre-^ 
vents  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  races 
from  healing  up  together  into  one  !  It 
is  a  grand,  a  proud  position  for  the  hack- 
man. 

There  is  another  really  fine  idea  in 
this  book.  We  can  hardly  fathom  it. 
Mr.  True  is  speaking  of  the  old  stage 
coach  days,  and  he  says  that  then '  every 
man  was  his  own  post-office.'  It  is  a 
magnificent  idea,  grand  in  the  gloomy 
indefiniteness  of  ito  outline.  But  we^ 
don't  think  it  was  quite  original.  It 
can  probably  be  traced  back  to  Toots, 
who  wrote  familiar  letters  from  royal 
and  distinguished  personages  with  his 
own  hand,  directed  them  to  himself,  at 
Doctor  Blimbers,  posted  them  to  himself 
by  dropping  them  into  his  own  pockets^ 
and  (we  suppose)  at  mail-time  turned 
letter-carrier  and  delivered  them  to  him- 
self with  great  gusto. 

The  people  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire '  might  with  a  large  desree  of  com*- 
fort  and  profit '  quoth  Mr.  True,  *  *  as- 
sume the  name  of  Britannians.'  It  is 
true  the  word  has  two  syllables  the  ad- 
vantage over  Britons,  and  is  free  from 
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the  objections  insuperable  horn  old  as- 
sociations ;  but  tliis  is  all  the  comfort 
or  profit  we  can  find  in  it.  The  notion, 
however,  is  so  inspiriting  to  our  author, 
that  he  bursts  into  unpremeditated 
verse  : 

*Forty-»lx  millions  of  Britannians  are  we, 

'  Thounh  scatUTcd   the  worKl  over    still  BritoiH 
we'll  be. 
'  For  Britannia  we  love  thee,  we'll  heed  no  alarnw. 
'Thou  hast  prairies  and  forests  and  orchards  and 
farms.' 

By  the  way  those  last  two  lines  have 
a  somewhat  *cupboar<l-Iove  '  twang  about 
them,  Mr.  True.  And  y<>nr  sacriticing 
Britannians  in  the  second  lino  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  metre,  has  been  unre- 
warded by  the  Gods,  for  your  line  still 
limps  wofully.     Once  more 

*  We're  forty -six  mdlions  of   Britannians— all  told  — 

'*  EUich  S'^ul   is  immortal,  and  cannot  be  valued  at 

forty  six  millions  in  g-old.' 

— there's  richness  for  you  !  With  such 
a  plum  rolling  under  the  tongue  it  were 
well  to  leave  off.  Certainly  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  the  auriferous  weight  of 
these  two  lines,  and  the  only  approach 
we  ever  saw  to  it  was  a  sonnet  written 
by  a  (remarkably)  neglected  London  poet 
which,  if  we  remember  aright,  ended 
thus 

*So  sank  great  Sol  down  to  his  we'-teni  fold 
'  Like  to  a  golden  tiger  striped  with  {fold  I ' 


Mixed  Essaysy  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
New  York,  Macmillan  A:  Co. ;  Toronto, 
Willing  &  Williamson. 

We  are  a  little  disappointed  with  these 
nine  essays,  which,  as  the  title  of  the 
book  hints,  are  of  a  disconnected  nature. 
The  author,  indeed,  claims  for  them  in 
his  preface  *  a  unity  of  tendency,'  but 
we  fail  to  discover  it,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion  in 
such  differing  subjects  as  literature  and 
politics  may  be  considered  to  be  an  on- 
ward step  in  civilization . 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Arnold  delivers 
himself  of  a  stately  platitude  :  *  CivUi- 
zation  is  the  h'umanization  of  man  in  so- 
ciety  *  (p-  vi).  To  paraphrase  this,  then, 
civilization  is  the  humanization  of  human 
beings.  Unless  humanization  means 
more  than  is  conveyed  by  its  root  *  hu- 
man/ the  sentence  is  meaningless.  If  it 
means  more,  then  the  sentence  is  incom- 
plete in  not  showing  what  more  it  does 


mean.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  see  his 
fault  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  civili- 
zation is  a  state  of  life  '  worthy  to  be 
called  human. and  correspomiing  toman's 
true  Ji8i)irati<*n8  and  powers. 

Wo  can  move  towards  this  ideal  life 
aloiii(  several  differing  lines,  but  perfec- 
tion in  all  i.s  needed  (as  Mr.  Arnold  haa 
told  \i8  before)  to  enable  us  to  lay  claim 
to  true  civilization.  Liberty,  or  the 
power  of  expansion,  is  not  enough  by 
itself ;  conduct,  science,  beauty,  manners, 
none  of  these  alone  are  enough  ;  no  two 
or  m«»re  of  them  together  suttice,  if  one 
of  these  elements  is  missing.  All  must 
co-operate  in  the  beautiful  and  perfect 
life  we  yet  hope  to  attain  to. 

Regarding  the  English  nation  as  hav- 
ing made  sufficient  progress  in  Expansion 
(or  as  it  is  generally  called  political,  re- 
ligious and  social  freedom),  Mr.  Arnold 
directs  his  heavy  artillery  at  our  defi- 
ciencies in  conduct,  beauty  and  manners. 

(hir  Philistinism  is  his  text,  and  he  has 
true  things  to  say  about  it,  but  his  zeal 
for  his  doctrine  leads  him,  as  we  shall 
show,  to  some  curious  conclusions. 

The  first  essay  is  upon  Democracy,  and 
is  addressed  to  the  task  of  showing  how, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  English  iu- 
stituti(ms  being  Americanized,  greater 
power  and  scope  of  action  should  be 
given  to  the  Stat^.  The  same  idea  is 
worked  out,  as  far  as  concerns  education, 
in  the  paper  on  the  French  Lycees.  But 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Arnold's  often  ingenious 
arguments,  we  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
centralization  will  supply  a  high  standard 
to  elevate  the  masses.  We  do  not  think, 
in  the  first  place,  that  his  statement  on 
p.  4,  that  the  aversion  to  an  imposing 
executive  power  is  an  aristocratical  feel- 
ing, holds  good  in  every  instance.  In  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV. ,  where  it  afforded 
wide  field  for  their  emolument  and  ag- 
grandisement, it  certainly  encountered 
no  such  opposition.  Nor  is  the  present 
distrust  of  a  paternal  government,  to  our 
mind,  based  so  much  as  our  author  thinks 
on  a  mistaken  feeling  of  the  nonconfor- 
mist middle  classes  as  to  the  religious 
meddlings  of  a  powerful  State  authority. 
It  stands  on  higher  grounds  than  these. 
If  we  were  asked  to  indicate  in  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  review  what  these  grounds 
are,  we  should  shortly  say  that  it  rests 
on  the  conviction  that  a  ministry  too 
often  represents  and  exaggerates  the 
worst  and  most  foolish  phases  of  public 
opinion,  and  seldom,  or  never,  embodiei 
those  ideas  which  are  the  true,  the  pro- 
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ipirit  of  the  ase.  A  spasm  of 
3  Jingoism,  will  carry  a  govem- 
h  it ;  and  to  enlarge  the  powers 
bate  would  be  to  make  such  a 
it  overpowering,  and  to  double 
ace  of  our  awakening.  Wider 
lore  implicit  reliance,  in  the 
•f  the  ministry  would,  if  they 
1  accorded,  have  delayed  the 
ee-trade,  reform,  and  religious 
tion,  and  possibly  have  imper- 

existence  of  our  institutions, 
entralized  power  would  be  more 
joveted,  more  violently  sought 
1  more  easily  abused.  To  some 
rtinacious,  uninfluential  body, 
:«elf  the  Temperance  or  the 
ot«,  or  we  know  not  what,  how 
d  what  perilous  concessions 
3  made  to  purchase  the  pre- 
upport  that  would  enable  an 
lous  Premier  to  retain  so  im- 
ft  post.  Even  in  the  pro- 
bealth,  where  most  can  be  said 

of  compulsion  and  centralized 

what  care  should  be  exercised  ! 

the  wisdom,  in  such  technical 
IS  chemistry  and  therapeutics, 
srage  M.  P.  and  his  average  con- 
can  we  not  see  a  wrong  system 
3ed  upon  us  for  two,  three,  or 
>  years  after  its  faUacy  has  been 

\  by  the  papers  on  Equality  and 
University  Question,  we  ap- 
e  literary  essays.  One  of  these 
''  a  review  of  Mr.  Stopford 
'  Primer  of  English  Literature,' 
ok  itself,  and  which  has  elicited 
>od  review  from  Mr.  Arnold, 
there  was  any  need  to  reprint 
A  suggestions  of  an  elision  of  a 
and  two  pages  there,  and  the 
s  proposal  to  omit  ail  English 
'ter  Scott,  appears  to  us  suffi- 
)surd.  It  is  only  the  reviews 
ke  Macaulay  which  we  care  to 
luced. 

ning  Macaulay  leads  us  on  to 
attack  on  that  writer  contained 
ay  called  *  A  French  Critic  on 
Nearly  half  of  this  essay  is 
efore  we  come  to  a  word  about 
1  critic — it  is  the  unadulterated 
mself .  For  Macaulay  he  shows 
attacking  him  indeed  in  a  style 
any  other  man,  we  should  say 
more  of  *  Philistinism '  than  of 
B  and  light.'  Several  of  the 
1  the  celebrated  essay  on  Mil- 


ton appear,  in  fact,  to  be*  lucubrations,* 
having  no  *  distinct  and  substantial  mean- 
ing.' It  passes  our  comprehension  how 
this  has  so  long  been  undiscovered,  see- 
ing that  our  critic  admits  Macau  lay's 
style  to  be  admirably  clear,  so  that  one 
would  think  the  want  of  meaning  would 
lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface,  and  be 
easily  detected. 

But  Macaulay  admired  Milton  too 
much  and,  what  is  worse,  has  egged  on 
and  encouraged  others  in  the  same  bad 
course.  Hinc  Hkt  lachrima.  For  Mil- 
ton was  a  Puritan,  and  the  men  who 
sorted  the  Stuarts,  and  especially  he  who 
wrote  the  Areopagitica,  having  no  fear 
of  Master  Matthew  Arnold  before  their 
eyes,  did  not  think  enough  of  the  civili- 
zation of  beauty  and  manners,  rather 
neglected  it  in  fact  for  such  trifles  as  free- 
dom of  speech  and  action.  This  tiugea 
all  they  did.  It  is  the  touch  of  Arimanea 
that  spoilt  the  commonwealth,  and  mar- 
red the  Paradise  Lost  as  a  poem.  Mil- 
ton's prose  is  shockingly  abusive  and 
personaL  Mr.  Arnold  looks  with  regret- 
ful preference  at  the  gentlemanly  beha- 
viour and  good  taste  of  the  Cavaliers. 
And  yet,  at  another  page,  he  gives  us  a 
sample  of  the  '  slanging  back '  that  rov- 
alist  scribes  treated  the  grand  old  repub- 
lican to  ;  and  those  who  know  the  con- 
troversies of  those  days  will  agree  that 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
them  is  that  both  sides  were  extremely 
rude,  and  that  Milton,  being  a  man  of 
genius,  wrote  better  and  more  stinging 
abuse  than  his  opponents,  besides  using 
stronger  argiunents  couched  in  better 
language. 

About  the  same  time,  the  French  were* 
cultivating  conduct,  manners  and  beauty 
at  the  expense  of  '  Expansion,'  and  with 
curious  results.  By  the  time  of  the 
Kostoration,  they  had  nothing  but  their 
manners,  their  science,  and  some  empty 
victories  to  congratulate  themselves  upon^ 
and  those  manners  had  to  be  dropped^ 
re  infectd,  in  crossing  the  deep  waters  of 
their  great  Revolution. 

Of  course  it  is  very  natural  for  Mr. 
Arnold  to  prefer  the  handsome  Cavaliers 
with  their  cultivated  taste  for  claret  and 
Vandykes  (claret,  be  it  understood,  in 
the  ascendant),  with  their  love-locks, 
masques  and  perfumes,  to  the  whining 
Roundhead  with  his  dubious  nasal  psal- 
mody. But  even  on  the  score  of  good 
manners,  there  may  be  some  question 
whether  the  Puritan  did  not  bear  awajr 
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the  palm.  For  there  is  a  fine  breeding 
which  is  not  superficial,  and  is  far  more 
v.iliiable  than  outward  graces  of  manner  ; 
it  is  the  breeding  of  men,  who,  though 
they  spoke  through  their  noses  and  cut 
their  hair  ungracefully  short,  yet  re- 
frained from  those  habits  of  slitting  the 
coses  and  cutting  off  the  ears  of  their 
•enemies — which  were  persistently  prac- 
tised by  the  Cavalier  apostles  of  '  sweet- 
ness and  light.' 


Supernatural  Relujion  :  An  Ttuiulry  into 
the  Reality  of  Divine  Iievelati<jn.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Volumes  (pp.  viii — 1115). 
Sixth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Tor- 
onto :  Rose-Belford  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1879. 

As  anything  like  a  full  and  complete 
review  of  this  bulky  and  erudite  work  is 
manifestly  impracticable  within  the  space 
at  our  command,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  its 
Bcope  and  purpose,  and  then  to  select 
one  or  more  prominent  features  in  it  for 
illustrative  criticism.  The  first  part,  in 
six  chapters,  relates  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Miracles,  covering  much  the 
same  ground,  and  expanding  the  posi- 
tions assumed  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles, 
by  Hume,  and  by  Prof.  Baden  Powell  in 
his  contribution  to  Essays  and  Reviews. 
There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  the 
work  before  us,  under  this  head,  except 
the  learning  and  research  employed  t«j 
•enforce  the  old  theses  of  sceptical  ration- 
alism. The  propositions  laid  down  by 
the  Scottish  philosopher  were  briefly 
these  :  That  it  is  not  contrary  to  exper- 
ience that  testimony,  however  honestly 
given,  should  be  false  ;but  it  is  contrary 
to  universal  experience  that  miracles — 
that  is  interferences  with  the  uniform 
•order  of  nature — should  be  true  ;  con- 
sequently no  amount  of  testimony  can 
prove  a  miracle  so  as  to  overcome  its  an- 
tecedent improbability.  The  author  of 
Supernatural  Religion  occupies  precisely 
the  same  ground  with  Hume  ;  but  he 
has  all  the  advantages  in  his  favour  of 
later  scientific  knowledge  and  trenchant 
literary  criticism.  The  uniformity  of 
nature  has  received  fresh  form  and  em- 
phasis during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
this  fact  alone,  supplemented  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  German  alembics,  has  given 
new  vigour  to  the  school  of  doubt.     We 


do  n(;t  projMisuto  enter  upon  thial»raiidi 
of  the  subject  because-  i*  w<>uUl  lead  us 
too  far  from  wliat  is  pre-euiineutly  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  work  under 
consideration.  Still  it  may  n«n  be  amisij 
to  suggest  a  few  general  reflections  up'»u 
the  primary  argument.  The  first  point 
which  strikes  one  is  the  very  important 
question  involved  in  the  phrase  '  univer- 
sal experience.'  Our  author  certainly 
cannot  mean  by  it  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  or  even  of  all  competent  observers 
in  any  one  age,  if  we  except  the  last 
eight  or  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  So  far  from  contending  that  mira- 
cles were  contradictory  to  '  universal  ex- 
perience' in  A])ostolic  times,  he  is  at 
considerable  pains  to  prove  that  they 
were  looked  u^)on  as  so  certainly  matters 
of  fact  as  to  surprise  no  one.  If  the 
works  of  Jesus  did  not  at  once  convince 
the  unbelieving  Jew,  it  was  not  because 
he  disputed  the  reality  of  the  miracles, 
but  because,  being  matters  at  that  day 
of  '  universid  experience,'  they  were  not 
striking  and  exceptional  enough  to  form 
a  stable  basis  for  belief  in  the  Saviour's 
divine  mission.  It  is  therefore  conceded 
that,  during  the  life  of  Christ,  *  universal 
experience'  attested  precisely  the  reverse 
of  Hume's  postulate.  Is  it  fair  to  pro- 
ject the  experiences  of  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  century  into  the  first,  and 
characterise  it  as  universal,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  Hume's  and  is  ours  i  The 
more  reasonable  method  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  that  which  treats  any  parti- 
cular age  in  the  light  of  its  own  exper- 
ience, and  declines  to  gauge  its  marvels 
or  even  its  credulity  by  modem  stand- 
ards. The  ridicule  cast  upon  Jewish 
superstition  may  have  some  justification ; 
but  surely  the  men  of  early  times  were 
far  more  competent  to  judge  of  pheno- 
mena passing  before  them  than  we  can 
be  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  millen- 
niums, with  only  a  fragmentary-  ai.d  un- 
critical record  of  the  facts  before  us. 
There  is  another  consideration  of  no 
little  importance  in  this  connection.  The 
mental  and  spiritual  life  of  the  world  has 
had  its  epochs,  like  the  material  earth 
upon  which  we  live  and  move.  The 
anthropomorphic  views  of  Deity  in 
patriarchal  times,  subjected  now  to 
much  uncalJedfor  ridicule  of  an  irrever- 
ent sort,  formed  an  early  link  in  the 
spiritual  progress  of  the  race,  to  be  fol- 
lowed out  not  merely  in  Scripture,  but  in 
the  poetry  and    philosophy   of    India, 
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d  R<»me.  It  does  certainly  ap- 
ige  that,  notwithstanding  the 

application  of  development  to 
:  which  seems  somewhat  like  a 
iters  will  persist  in  applying 
h  century  criticism  to  facts  or 
8  recorded  in  the  first  Christian 
d  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
jng  before  Mr.  Darwin  formu- 

theory  of  species,  evolution 
ed  to  religion,  notably  in  that 
dited  by  Lessing,  on  the  *'  Edu- 

the  Race/  which  was  rather 
produced  by  Dr.  Temple,   now 

Exeter,  in  the  first  of  the  *  Es- 
Reviews.*  Instead  of  wonder- 
liracles  ceased  to  be  performed, 
.  assumed  the  reins  snatched 
wavering  grasp  of  imagination, 
to  expect  from  analogy  that 
^ould  be  real  and  potent  in  that 

human  progress  where  they 
:ting  and  salutary  place  in  the 
rder.  Let  the  collected  books, 
•gether  form  what  we  have 
to  call  *  The  Book,'  have  had 
^in  they  may,    they  certainly 

the  development  of  religion  in 
^  as  clearly  and  as  orderly  in 

as  the  material  story  registered 
tony  work  of  nature  lying  in 
s  tomes  beneath  our  feet. 
mi  the  New  Testament,  and  it 
us  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of 
le  mission  of  Christ,    there  are 

references   to  the  blind  back- 

of  the  past,  and  the  lament- 
prenaredness  of  the  present. 
d  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  until 
ecorded  utterance  of  the  Sav- 
letect  an  under-current  of  grief 
)ed  for  signs  and  wonders — the 

for  appeals  to  a  morbid  love  of 
ollous,  rather  than  to  a  rational 
on  of  Divine  truth  for  its  own 
Thence  came  that  ineffable  dis- 

wonder-working,  which  runs 
,  yet  distinctly,  through  the  re- 
hat  unique  and  marvellous  ca- 
ess  from  above  ?  Nor  is  it  only 
ecorded  words  of  the  Master 
race  the  same  reluctant  conces- 
he  needs  of  imperfect  spiritual 
lent.  As  He  is  represented 
i.  12.)  as  telling  His  disciples  of 
ings  He  had  to  say  to  them, 
e  still  unable  to  bear,  with  the 
af  the  Spirit  to  guide  them  step 
I  to  highertruths,  notyetcompre- 
;  so  St.  Paul,  whose  allusion  to 


'milk  for  babes  '  need  hardly  be  recalled, 
but  for  the  striking  illustration  it  gives 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  undercur- 
rent of  the  Gospel :  *  .And  I,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  <mto  you  as  uuto  spiri- 
tual, but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto 
babes  in  Christ.  I  have  fed  you  with 
milk,  and  not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto 
ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet 
now  are  ye  able.'  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2.) 
Christ  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Oentiles  recognised  fully  the  conditions 
of  success  with  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Saviour  over  His  disciples  is  shown  not 
less  in  the  absence  of  dogmatism  and 
the  ever-living  presence  of  Divine  ten- 
derness to  the  superstitious  fetters 
which  bound  the  reason  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  than  in  the  higher  and  more  sali- 
ent features  of  His  life  and  teaching.  It 
was  the  age  of  miracles,  and  they 
were  deemed,  at  all  events,  the  inevit- 
able concomitants  of  authoritative  teach- 
ing ;  and  so,  though  not  always  taken  to 
be  c(mclusive  proofs,  thev  were  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  the  work  which  Jesus 
had  to  do.  With  Him,  it  was,  as  we 
have  said^  a  yielding  to  hum:in  weak- 
ness and  imperfect  development,  against 
which  He,  ever  and  anon,  rebelled  in 
spirit.  Knowing  what  was  in  man,  our 
Lord  knew  the  conditions  of  the  under- 
taking before  Him,  and  He  performed 
miracles  merely  because  they  were 
necessary  to  that  initial  success  in  an 
imaginative  age,  by  means  of  which  alone 
faith  could  pa^s  through  the  mists  of 
credulity  and  superstition  until  it  firmly 
grasped  the  hand  of  reason  in  the  ages 
yet  to  come.  It  was  a  step,  in  f^t,  in 
the  spiritual  education  of  the  race,  now 
no  longer  required,  but  none  the  less 
salutary  and  requisite  at  so  early  a 
stage  in  humiin  progress.  At  all  events, 
it  soems  irrational  now  to  appraise  the 
value  of  New  Testament  miracles  by  the 
light  of  modern  science  or  the  testimony 
of  modem  experience.  The  wonders  of 
healing  mercy  wrought  by  our  Lord  in 
an  age  of  miracles  must  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  that  time,  and  not  by 
any  light,  or  any  supposed  deduction 
from  experience  in  ages  so  far  removed 
from  the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  the 
prejudices  or  the  demands  which  faith 
made  upon  spiritual  claims  to  authority 
in  those  simple  times  when  the  sacred  feet 
of  Jesus  trod  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  were  nailed  to  the  cross  of  Calvary 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  an  ex- 
haustive criticism  of  the  first  three  or 
Synoptic  Gospels,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  appears.  The  writer's  object  is 
to  show  from  the '  silence*  of  all  the  early 
writings  of  the  Church,  that  these  Gos- 
pels, at  least  in  their  present  form,  were 
unknown  before  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  well  on  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second.  Considering  that  this 
poi  inuk  of  iSupenmtvral  Religion  occu- 
pies no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  closely  printed,  it  will  mani- 
festly be  out  of  the  (juestiou  to  attempt 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  what  consists 
in  great  part  of  verbal  or  textual  com- 
parisons between  primitive  Christian 
literature  and  the  passages  in  the  Gospels 
to  which  reference  is  apparently  made. 
Still  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
may  be  given  by  particular  examples. 
Fiist  of  all,  however,  it  may  be  woU  to 
offer  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
auggested  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  this 
part.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  author 
has  overlooked  some  important  facts, 
which  should  receive  due  weight  in  a  ju- 
dicial view  of  the  question.  In  order  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
other  Gospels  of  etjual  authority  with 
those  which  remain,  the  notable  words 
are  quoted  from  the  prologue  of  the 
Third  Gospel  in  the  received  Canon  : 
'  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  most  snrely  be- 
lieved among  us,'  &c.,  *  it  seamed  good 
to  me  also'  to  write  out  in  order  the 
sacred  narrative  for  the  benefit  of  Theo- 
philus.  (Luke  i,  1-4.)  Now  whilst  we 
freely  admit  that  the  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelist exclude  all  notion  of  verbal  or 
even  plenary  inspiration  in  any  sense, 
because  no  writer  consciously  under  the 
direct  and  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  could  have  used  such 
language,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
much  more  from  this  opening  dedication 
than  our  author  cares  to  find  there .  The 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  whether  St.  Luke 
or  another )  does  not  write  to  correct, 
but  merely  to  confirm  by  repetition  the 
facts  '  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  ministers  of  the  word.' 
And  the  reason  why  he  added  another 
to  the  many  Gospels,  was  not  because 
they  erred  by  excess  or  defect,  but  that 
'  having  had  a  perfect  understanding  of 
all  things  from  the  first,'  he  might  cor- 


roborate tbo  universally  received  account 
of  the   Lord's  life,   ministry,   d^ath  and 
resurrection,    aa   it   was   obtained   from 
*  eye  witnesses.*    It  re(]uire8  but  a  very 
slight  reference  tu  the  stat<:  of  that  age, 
to  see  the  eminent  propriety  of  such  a 
course.     Where  a  particular  Gospel  had 
gained  special  authority  or   currency  as 
that  according  to  the   Hebrews  is  said 
to  have  secured  amongst  the  Ebionites, 
copies  would,  of  course,    be  made  in  the 
paiufully  slow  and  laborious  way  neces- 
sary before  the  invention    of    printing. 
But  where  a  disciple  had  peculiar  facili- 
ties  f(»r  learning  the   facts  from   'eye- 
witnesses,' insteacl  of  copying  other  nar- 
ratives, he  wouM  naturally  compile  one 
himself  ;  and  thus  each  original  Gospel 
would  form    the  fruitful   nucleus  fmm 
which  in  time  a  progeny  of  copies  woiild 
issue.      Thus   every   fresh     manuscript 
would  be  an  independent  means  of  pro- 
pagating  the  story  and  the  faith  trans- 
mitted fn>m  the   Apostles.     Now  that 
there   should   be  omissions  in  some  ol 
these  accounts   supplied   in   others,  is 
very  natural.     VVe  may  even  go  further, 
and  concede   the    pr<9bability    tliat    in 
Oriental  versions  of  the  history  there 
would  be  much  imaginative  coUuriug ; 
and  such  appears  to  have  been  the'case 
with  the  Ebionitish  Gospel,  which,  with 
many  others,  perished  according  to  th« 
principle  of  natural  selection — *  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. ' 

Our  author,  strange  to  say,  takes  no 
account  of  the  marvellous  agreement  be- 
tween   the    Christian    writings    which 
quote  sayings  of  our  Lord,  and  the  same 
sayings  as  they  are  recorded  in  our  ex- 
tant Gospehs.     Considering  that  in  the 
early  centuries,  writers  were  eminently 
uncritical,  and  quoted  from  a  variety  of 
accounts  written  by  individuals  widely 
diverse  in  memory,  ability,  temperament 
and  methods  of  treatment,  and  separated 
by  distance,  at  a  time  when  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  printing  were  unknown,  the 
concord  of  tradition  and  patristic  htera- 
ture  with   the  Gospel  story,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  New  Testament  Canon,  u 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofo  that  we 
have  in  substance  now,  what  the  writer 
of    the  third    Gospel  says    was  'most 
surely  believed '  amongst  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Apostles  from  the  begin- 
ning.     That    there    shoold    be    some 
variations  in  statement  was  inevitable, 
considering    the    oircamBtanoes   onder 
which  the  various  aooounta  were  com- 
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piled ;  but  this  substantial  harmony  as 
to  tlie  salient  facts  and  maxims  of  the 
Gospel  is  certainly  .as  noteworthy  as  it  is 
marked  and  indisputable.  That  no  par- 
ticular narrative  was  held  in  special  re- 
▼erence,  or  deemed  of  paramount  au- 
thority throughout  the  cnurches,  when 
each  church  or  Christian  community 
appealed  to  the  one  it  happened  to  pos- 
sess, was  a  matter  of  course,  and  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  reference 
made  not  so  much  to  bdoks,  as  directly  to 
sayings  or  acts  of  Christ.  There  is  no  ana- 
logy, it  may  be  remarked,  between  the  case 
of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
references  to  the  Gospel  History.  The 
former  had  long  since  been  crystallized 
into  permament  form.  Wherever  there 
were  two  or  three  Jews  collected  there 
was  a  copy  of  the  Law,  the  Hagio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets,  every  letter  of 
which  was  guarded  with  jealous  and  al- 
most superstitious  care.  The  stress 
which  the  author  lays  upon  this  point 
seems  forced,  not  to  say  misplaced. 

And  now  let  us  descend  to  one  or  two 
comparisons  instituted  in  the  work  be- 
fore usy  selecting  the  earliest  example 
cited.      It  ia.  nnn  jcessary  to  enter  into 
the  dispute  about  the  date  of  Clement 
of  Rome    it  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  note  that  our  author,  as  usual,  strives 
to  post-date  even  Clement's  First  Epistle 
to  Corinthians.  Whether  the  writer  were 
the  penoD  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  canonical  Epistles  (Philip- 
pians  iv,  3)  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Apostle  Paul;  at  all  events, 
the  two  epistles  must  have  been  written 
somewhere  between  A.  D.  75  and  A.  D. 
100.     The  very  fact  that  they  were  orig- 
inally included  in  the  Canon,  if  it  proves 
nothing  else,  attests  their  ancient  origin. 
As  it  is  admitted  that  Clement's  works 
have  suffered  from  interpolation,  the  al- 
lusion to  *  the  blessed  Judith '  after  the 
'  blessed  Paul, '  although  urged  by  Hitzig 
and  Volkmar,  of  the  Rationalistic  school, 
proves  nothine.     Now  in  chap.  xiii.  of 
thePirst  EpisUe,  although,  as  our  author 
remarksy  Clement  nowhere  refers  to  our 
Gospels  by  name,  the  substance  is  there. 
In  ihipematural  EeUgionf  the  passages 
are  presented  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  corresponding  texts  from  Matthew 
and  Luke .    As  the  reader  mav  be  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  latter,  we 
may  briefly  cite  the  words  of  Clement : 
'  Especially  remembering  the  words  of 
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the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  spake  teaching 

? gentleness  and  long-suffering  :  Be  piti- 
ul  (or  merciful)  that  ye  may  be  pitied  ; 
forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  to  foti ; 
as  ye  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  you,;  as 
ye  ^ve,  so  shall  it  be  ^ven  to  you ';  as 
ye  judge,  so  shall  it  be  judged  to  you  ;  as 
ye  show  kindness,  shall  kindness  be 
shown  to  you  ;  with  what  measure  je 
mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  measured 
to  you.'  Now  it  is  (^uite  true  the  form 
of  the  exhortations  differs  from  t '>if  xd 
Matthew  or  Luke  ;  but  there  ii  no  dis- 
cordance in  meaning  whatever.  Ofe- 
ment  had  probably  never  seen  one  of  our 
Crospels,  and  had  learned  what  he  knew 
of  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount  ^m  other 
sources.  If  our  author,  or  the  .acute 
German  critics,  upon  whose  labotini  he 
draws  so  extensivelv,  could  hiave  dis- 
covered any  material  discrepant,  whe- 
ther dogmatical  or  historical,  something 
certainly  could  be  made  of  it.  But  from 
Clement  down  to  Eusebius  there  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  history,  the  sitme 
moral  and  doctrinal  teaching,  the  same 
story  of  miracle,  culminating  in  the  re- 
sunrection  and  ascension*  of  oar  Lord. 
As  against  the  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  precisely  four  Gospals  amongst  so 
many,  Uie  argument  may  be  condusive  ; 
but  as  against  the  universal  concord  of 
all  the  writers,  whether  tiiey  were 
eye-witnesses,  or  received  the  facts  at 
second-hand,  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
this  method  of  mere  textual  criticism 
is  futile.  The  crucial  question  is, 
can  any  material  difference  of  opinion  be 
proved,  or  even  gathered  by  inference, 
between  those  who  described  tiie  career 
of  Jesus  and  his  teaching  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  whether  they  wrote 
in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  A&ica  or  Italy  ?  If 
not,  it  is  surely  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
Gospel  history  is,  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  New  Testament,  substantially  the 
same  which  was  '  most  surely  believed ' 
among  Christians  in  the  primitiTe  ase  of 
the  Saviour,  His  Apostles,  and  tneir 
earlv  disciples.  An  obj'ector  may  cer- 
tainly be  at  liberty  to  protest  against 
hearing  shy  testimony  in  favour  of  a 
supernatural  history  if  he  pleases,  and 
there  the  matter  must  rest ;  but  to  im- 
pugn the  evident  fact  tiiat  tiie  teatimonv 
was  given  with  singular  unanimity  on  ail 
essential  points,  without  urging  any  proof 
of  material  variance,  is  surely  an  unten- 
able position.  After  a  careful  perusal  of 
'^pernatural    Hdiffian,     both     in    an 
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earlier  edition  and  now,  once  more,  in 
its  present  form,  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  smgle  instance  in  which  the  author  has 
adduced  one  doubt  as  to  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  or  one  serious 
divergence  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
ChriBtiau  faith  and  morals,  as  they  were 
enunciated  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord 
himself.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Shepherd 
or  Pastor  of  Hermas,  in  Papias  of  Hicra- 

g^lis,  and  other  writers  afflicted  witli 
rientalism,  we  find  marvellous  supple- 
mentary additions  ;  but  nowhere,  whe- 
ther the  writers  be  Syrian,  Greek, 
Alexandrian  ur  Roman,  is  there  any 
discord  as  regards  the  main  facts  or 
the  cardinal  principles  of  primitive 
Christianity. 

We  had  intended  to  refer  specially  to 
the  Ignatian  controversy,  but  our  space 
will  not  admit  of  it.     Those  who  desire 
to  examine  it  will  find  all  material  in 
these  volumes  used  in  connection  with 
Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Lightfoot's  papers  in 
the  Co7Uemporary  Review  (1876),  and  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Canon  VVestcott's 
'  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, during  the  first  Four  Centuries. ' 
Any  intention  of  entering  into  minute 
criticism  of  this  elaborate  work  has  al- 
ready been  disclaimed;  and  having  thus, 
by  a  single  example,  disclosed  the  au- 
thor's method,  we  must  pass  to  his  con- 
clusions so  far  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are 
concerned.  Having  examined  each  of  the 
writers,  orthodox  and  heretical,  whose 
works  are  extant,  either  in  fragmentary 
or  complete  form,  he  thus   sums  up  : 
'After  having  exhausted  the  literature 
and  the  testimony  bearing  on  the  point 
we  have  not  found  a    single  di8tin4:t 
trace  of  anyone  of  those  Gospels  during 
the  first  century  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.'     It   is  iadmitted  that 
Papias,  a  very  inexact  man,  and  much 
nrone  to  colouring  his  facts,  states  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel   in  Hebrew, 
which  contained  the  discourses  of  Jesus  ; 
but  it  is  urged  that  this  description  does 
not  a^wer  to  the  extant  Gospel  which 
passes  under  the  Evangelist's  name,  and 
further,   that  the  latter  is  an  original 
Work  written  in  Greek,  and  not,  by  any 
tk$8sibility,  a  translation  from  the  He- 
brew.    Papias  also  declares  that  Mark 
'  wrote  down  from  the  casual  preaching 
of  Peter,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus, 
but  without  orderly  arrangement,  and 
our  author  argues  that  this  could  not 
be  our  second  Gospel.   Nearly  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty  pafl^  (pp.  650-697),  are 
occupied  with  a  searching   examination 
of   the  fourth   Gospel,   ascribed    to   8t. 
John.     Here  the  same  plan  is  followed, 
but  with  important    modifications,  aris- 
ing from  the  applicatitiu  of  two  subsidiary 
tests.  There  are  other  writings,  ascribed 
to  the  beloved  disciple — three   £pistleB 
and  the  Apocalypse.     The  last,  at   all 
events,  the  author  is  inclined    to  admit 
to  be  St.  John^s,  and  he,  therefore,  en- 
ters   upon     an    elaborate     comparisou 
between    the    language,  the   prevailing 
conceptions,  the  dogmatic  views,  andthe 
conflicting  hopes  and  aspirations  exiu^ 
ited  in  the  (jospel  and  the   RevelstKio 
respectively.   He  urges,  that  it  ia  impoi- 
sible  that  the  same  writer,  even  at  widdy 
separated  intervals  in  his  career,  coold 
have  composed  both  works.     His  style, 
no   less  than  the  sympathies  in  them 
being  essentially  and  irreconcilably  di- 
verse.    The  other  test   has  alao  much 
force,     llie  author  points  out  that  in 
the  Gospel  there  are  plain   misoonoep- 
tions  which  could  hardly  have  been  pos- 
sible with  a  Jew,  bom  and  reared  in  Pales- 
tine.    There  are  explanations  offered  of 
Jewish    customs,    not   always    correct, 
which  the  Apostle  St.  John  woald  not 
have  written  ;  and  finally,   there  is  • 
total  discordance  in  the  views  John  ii 
known  to  have  held  in  oppoaition  to 
Paul,  but  in  unison  with  Jamea  and  Pe- 
ter, of  which  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ters of  the  Apocalypse.     The  condnsion 
here  is,  that  *  whilst  there  is  not  one  psr- 
ticle  of  evidence  during  a  oentury  and  s 
half  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  that  it  was  composed  by 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  there  ia,  on  tlM 
contrary,  the  strongest  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  did  not  write  it.*    This 
inference    we    content  ourselves   with 
simply  stating  ;  to  another,  for  ressoni 
already  given,  we  demur  :  '  Enoo^  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  testimony  ol 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  of  no  value  towards 
estabHshing  the  truth  of  miracles  and 
the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation.' 

The  remainder  of  this  work  forming 
the  third  volume  in  the  English  edition, 
deah  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  followed  hy 
a  concluding  part  devoted  specially  to 
the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  So  far 
as  the  Acts  are  concerned,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  confine  this  notice  to  a  brief 
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statement  of  the  ground  covered  by  our   )  putants.    Those  who,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
author  (pp.  709-843.)    The  external  evi-       '  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  whatsoever 

they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me,* 


dence,  critically  examined  in  aooordance 
with  the  plan  usually  adopted,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  passed  over  with  the  re- 
mark that,  in  the  reference  to  Clement  of 
Rome,  the  parallel  passage  is  not  the  one 
already  quoted  ;   and  it  further  seems 
strange  that  Acts  xx.  36  was  not  cited  as 
proof  that  the  writer,  whether  Luke  or 
another,  did  not  quote  from  Clement  the 
phrase — 'and  to  remember   the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  which  do  occur  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  latter's  Epistle,  c  xiii. 
The  passage  here  placed  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  text  of  the  Acts  is  in  entire  concord 
with  it,  the  only  difference  beins;  that 
Clement  uses  the  phrase  in  an  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  compiler  of  the  Acts  puts 
them  as  a  maxim  uttered  by  our  Lord 
Himself.     So  far  SupenuuMMvl  Rdigion 
traverses  the  old  ground;  but  henceforth 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  makes  out 
a  strong  case  regarding  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     It  is  admitted  that  the  third 
G^ospel.and  the  Acts  bear  strong  marks 
of  a  common  origin;  a«  our  author  says 
the   'linguistic  and  other  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  Gospel  are  equally 
prominent  in  the  Acts.  *  The  theory  here 
advanced  is  that  the  book  was  written 
as  a  sort  of  Eirenicon  with  a  view  to  re- 
condlinff  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  sections 
of  the  Churdi.    There  is  certainly  much 
to  enforoe  a  theory  of  that  sort.    The  bal- 
ance 18  held  evenly  between  Peter  and 
Paul ;  where  one  Apostle  is  represented 
as  peifbrming  a  miracle,  the  otner  is  sta- 
ted elsewhere  to  have  worked  one  of  a 
similar  description.     All  runs  smoothly 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.     Peter,  in 
the  episode  of  Cornelius,  acknowledges 
the  reception  uf  the  Gentiles  ;  Paul,  in 
the  wsfy  of  compromise,  goes  so  far  as  to 
circumcise  Timothy,  and  so  on.    The 
most  serious  objection  against  the  Acts 
is  its  distinct  contradiction  of  St.  Paul's 
narrative  of  the  events  which  succeeded 
his   conversion  during  a  long  series  of 
yilars.     Here  the    plain    statements  of 
Paul  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  beyond  dispute, 
must  outweigh  those  of  the  unknown  au- 
thor of  the  Acts,  and  they  are  directly 
contradictory  in  all  essential  particulars. 
The  hostility  between  the  *  pillar '  Apos- 
tles, as  St.  Paul  somewhat  disdainfully 
calls  them  in  his  epistle,  and  himself, 
never  ceased,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
during   the   lifetime    of  the    first  dis- 


(Gal.  ii  6),  *  who  seemed  to  be  piUars,' 
(«.  9),  he  distinctly  mentions  by  name  as 
James,  Cephas  (Peter)  and  John.  Now 
if  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypje,  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  that  St.  Paul's 
disregard  of  the  Apostolic  school  at  Jer- 
usalem was  returned  with  interest  To 
Ephesus  it  is  written,  '  I  have  tried  those 
which  say  they  are  Apostles,  and  are  not^ 
and  have  found  them  liars; '  and  to  the 
Church  at  Smyrna  :  '  But  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  beoause  thou  hast 
there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Ba- 
laam, who  taught  Balao  to  cast  a  stum- 
bling-block before  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols'  (iiL 
14).  It  is  contended  that  theie  attadks 
were  aimed  particularly  at  St.  Paid  by 
the  Judaizing  section  of  the  ChurblL  In 
the  Clementine  Homilies  there  is  a  simi- 
lar assault  against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles 'scarcely  disguised.'  He  is  there 
represented  under  the  name  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  St.  Peter  follows  him  firom 
city  to  city,'  for  the  purpose  of  denouno- 
ing  and  refuting  his  teaching.'  Moreover 
he  is  not  numbered  with  the  Apostles  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations  ;  they  are  still 
only  twelve.  We  mav  add  that  our  au- 
thor enters  into  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  the  speeches  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
Stephen,  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  claims  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  we  find  in 
Greek  and  Boman  historians,  t.  e.,  ef- 
forts to  reproduce  what  the  writer  sup- 
posed the  speaker  likely  to  say.  Stress 
IS  particularly  laid  upon  the  dissimilar- 
ity in  views  and  opinions  between  tiiie 
St.  Paul  of  the  Acts,  and  the  St.  Paul  of 
the  Epistles. 

The  fifth  part  on  the  direct  evidence 
for  miracles  deals  with  the  Epistles  and 
the  Book  of  Revelations.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  Paul's  treatment  of 
the  Charismata,  or  gifts  of  tongues,  &c, 
but  upon  that  brandi  of  the  sabieot,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  work  for  him- 
self. The  rest  of  the  volume  (pp.  971- 
1079)  examines  fully  all  the  evidence 
for  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of 
Jesus.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  disagreements  between  the 
Gospel  narratives  ;  yet  in  Su/pematural 
Religion  it  is  made  with  conspicuous 
lucidity  and  acuteness.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  supreme  fact  that  the   reality   of 
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those  Btnpendoui  facto  was  firmly  be- 
lieved by  all  Christians  from  the  first 
remains  indisputable.  That  there  should 
be  circumstantial  variationti  in  the 
accounto  handed  down  seems  not  only 
natural,  but  inevitable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  composition. 
As  against  the  advocates  of  verbal  inspi- 
ration, our  author's  proofs  are  invinci- 
ble ;  but  they  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  invalidate  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity as  an  historical  religion,  still  less 
the  inestimable  morality  and  spirituality 
which  form  ito  distinctive  and  imperish- 
able esaence.  Those  who  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  supernatural  revelation,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  in  ito  favour — and  our  author 
is  one  of  them — need  hardly  trouble 
themselves  about  discrepancies  in  testi- 
mony which  they  have  antecedently  re- 
solved to  reject  at  all  events.  Failure 
of  proof  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, if  one  is  convinced  that  no 
proof  'can  avail  to  prove  a  given  propo- 
sition. When  the  author  of  Supenia- 
tural  Beligion  took  his  stand  upon  ^  uni- 
versal experience,'  there  was  an  end  to 
satisfactory  controversy  regarding  the 
authorship  and  contents  of  the  sacred 
writini^  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
as  he  began  with  Hume,  having  traversed 
the  circle,  he  should  end  where  he  began 
with  the  crucial  test  of  antecedent  im- 
probability. 

Probably  the  last  task  undertaken  was 
the  worst.  Myths,  as  Strauss  urged, 
may  grow,  and  if  our  Gospels  were  writ- 
ten a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  evento  they  record,  there  is 
abundant  scope  for  the  mythical  theory  ; 
but  the  words  of  St.  Paul  are  not  so 
easily  got  over  although  our  author 
wrestles  with  them  valiantly.  He  ad- 
mito  that  four  of  the  Epistles  attributed 
to  Paul  were  undoubtedly  written  by 
him  between  twenty  and  thirty-five 
years  after  the  crucifixion.  These  are 
those  addressed  to  the  Romans,  the  Cor- 
inthians, and  the  Galatians.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  five  fol- 
lowing epistles  and  the  first  to  Timothy 
are  genuine ;    the  other  pastorals  are 
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open  to  some  objection,  and  the  letter 
to  the  Hebrews  wtw  certainly  n-'t  \wi". 
ten  by  iSt.  Paul.  Hert-  then,  so  fir  t^ 
four  Epistles  art;  c^>noernecl,  we  :nv  ••! 
secure  ground,  and  frmu  them  may  ■••■ 
gathered,  al thou j<h  ditierently  stttteil,|T}i« 
universal  belief  i>f  the  primitive  ChurcL 
that  Jesus  rose  again  and  aacen<lo(l  fr<'Li 
earth  to  heaven.  The  Ajxistle  n«»i  •iily 
**  received  *'  it-  -a  word  upon  which  "ur 
author  dwells  somewhat  nnnecessarilv- 

• 

but    asserted    vehemently   that    he   hal 
himself  seen  Jesus  in  bodily  fomi  siii.v 
His  ascension.     There  is  no   niistaku  l 
the  positiveness  and  force  of  stiitennTjts 
like  these  :  **  Last  of  all   He   was  «. : 
by  mo  also,"  and  again,  when    he  ^ ..i 
vindicating   his  disputed   claim    to  in- 
dignity  of  the  apostleship  :     *'  Have   I 
not  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  '*     The  f;ici 
may  be  disputed,  and  may  be  explaini--i 
or  dissolved    into   delusion,    optic.al  .r 
cerebral  ;  but  that  the  apostle,  in  coii:- 
mon  with  the  evangelists  and  tlie  entire 
body  of  early  Christians,   believed  th.v. 
Jesus  rose  from  the  deacl  is  beyond  al! 
question  ;  for  we  have  the  uiidisputtd 
testimony  of  St.   Paul  upon  that  poin*. 
Having  thus  cursorily  glanced  m  the 
chief  features   of    this  elaborat*^  *'ork. 
we  very  sincerely  recommend  it  to  'Ari  • 
ful  and   earnest   perusal.      Those  vii' 
have  studied  only  the  orthodox  side— 
the  rather  feeble  apologists  of  theolo;:ical 
colleges — will  be  astonished  to  learu  h'^^ 
little  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  are 
exposed  by  their  professorial  mentors, 
or  perhaps  even  known  to  them.    A  pn*- 
fessor  would  do  more  real  service  t<>  a 
senior  class  in  divinity,  by  taking  Sn- 
perHaiurcU  Religioii^  even  for  purpt>se8  of 
refutation,  than  by  the  hum-drum  sj^ 
tern  which  even  yet  treats  the  Scriptures 
as  a  book  homogenous   and   complete, 
beginning  with  the  creation,  and  ending 
with  a  curse  upon  any  one  who  shall  add 
to  or  take  away,  not  from  the  particular 
"  book  of  this  prophecy,'*  but  from  any 
of  the  books  found  between  the  two  lids 
of  the  Bible.     The  times  of  such  ignc>r- 
ance  as  this  ought  at  all  evento  to  be 
past  and  gone  for  ever. 


Note. — The  extended  critical  notice  uf  the  complete  edition  of  Sapemataral  Reli<ii<*i^ 
which  appears  in  the  preceding  pages  has  token  up  toe  space  at  our  disposal  for  '  Literar>' 
Notes  *  this  month,  and  unfortimately  compelled  us  to  defer  notices  of  other  works  received 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  acknowledged  in  the  present  issue. 
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